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INDEX  TO  YOL.  XXIII. 


AACHEK  Minster,  46 
Abbeys  :  5cau]ieu,  97.    100  ;   Eglistone, 
271  ;    FiunUins,  17S  ;   Jedburii:h,  371  ; 
Lauresieim,  241  ;     Rorasey,  97,    338  ; 
St.  Albans,  G,   102,  476 ;  Tewkesbury, 
130 
Aberdem  new  theatre,  149,  506 
Abolitim  of  Loudon  tolls,  18 
Accideits  by  lightning,  -3;J.  103 
Aclanc,  Dr.,  ou  health,  21'J 
Act  rc^ulatin^i  arbitration,  new,  133 
Advaice  in  the  nrice  of  window  glass, 

16f 
Advintages  :  of  concrete  building,  329  ; 

of  steam  rollingfor  roads,  6U,  73 
Agr.cultural  produce,  4G& 
Al»ert  Memorial  Cliapel,  Windsor,  314 
AUershot  School  Board,  81 
Aliwinckle    All    Saints'    Church,   161  ; 

ildwinckle  St.  Peter's  Church,  161 
Abssi,  Oalcjizzo,  53 
Aljutian  Islands,  discoveries  in,  470 
Al  Saints'       Chmch,     Ediugtoo,    28; 
Church,    Hordle,     SO,    9U  ;     College, 
Oxford,  audits  architect.  18 
Al  Souls'  Church,  Camberwell,  262 
Aterations  at  Oxford,  303 
Analgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 

loiners,  3'iO 
Aueudraent  of  the  Building  Acts,  133 
Anerican:  aspbalte,  240;  improvements 
h  artiticial  stone,  344  ;    Institute  of 
Architecti^,     37-3,    48t) ;     Institute    of 
ffiniug    Engineers,    37  ;     slate,  219 1 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  470  ;  work- 
nen  at  Vienna  Exhibition,  314 
Anmanati,  Biiriolloraeo,  -'iS 
Aiciont ;  mural  paintingr  at  Gorleston 
Church,   38,   -W  ;    mural    painting  at 
South  Leigh,  219 ;   j^tained  glass    iu 
Exeter    Cathedral,    2ti2;    woodwork, 
iOO 
Aiimal  life  and  tine  art,  47-'' 
Ainual  report,  Architectural  Association, 

;60 
Aitiqaarian  :    forgeries,  261  ;    pursuits, 
'alue  of,  121 ;    waifa  at  the  Charter- 
louse,  150 
Aitique  furniture,  202 
Aitiquites,  Peruvian,  450 
Aitwerp  hospital  competition,  440 
Ajparatus  for  beating  water,  294 
Aphcalion    of:     artiticial    stone,  138; 
oucrt^te  to  tire-proof  conslruction,  42U 
Alpointment  of  building  tradesmen  to 

tie  City  of  Loudon,  73 
Ajproaclies   to  the  Thames  Embank- 

nent,  41 
Aqiarium,  j.-  ighton,  118 
Ariitration  :  in  the  iron  trade,  297  ;  pew 

ict  on,  133 
AP,  length  of,  363 

Axshseological  :  —  Ancient  mural 
)aiutiug  iit  Gorleston  Church,  38, 
S;  ancient  mural  paiutiug  at  South 
ieigh,  219;  ancient  staiued  glass, 
Exeter  Cathedra],  262;  antiquarian 
rail's  at  the  Charterhouse,  130 ;  Ayr- 
ihire  tumuli.  511;  Basingstoke,  123; 
Jeaulieu  Abbey,  97,  lUO;  Bec'^et'a 
thrino,  202 ;  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
;02;  Cansbrooke  Castle,  122;  Celtic 
■umuli  iu  East  Keut,  2G2;  Chantry 
lOuse,  Castle  Donington,  38;  Chrisc- 
(hurch  Priory,  98  ;  CUusenlum,  i'7  ; 
vleopatras  needle,  511;  Cowper's 
lOUse,  252  ;  destruction  of  monumental 
brasses,  228;  destruction  of  old  re- 
mains at  Northampton,  13;j;  dis- 
30veriea  in  the  Aleutian  Islauds,  470 ; 
discoveries  at  Itoiae,  221,  301,  471; 
discovery  near  Brigliton.  209;  dis- 
covery ol  a  ftaasaniau  palace,  362 ;  dis- 
covery of  stone  coffins  in  Yorkshire, 
375 ;  Dunstable  Priory  Church,  102. 
241;  Eglistone  Abbey,  271 ;  Ephesiau 
treasures  at  the  British  Museum,  129, 
343;  Et'-hiuijliara  Church,  82;  "Flinc 
Jack,"  Is;  Flistoa  tuumli,  the,  497; 
Fountains  Abbey,  178;  German 
fresco  paintings,  297;  Hampshire, 
history  of,  07;  Lorsch,  241;  l^vnd- 
hurst,  lOU;  memoriaU  of  tho  Wliita 
Friars  of  Coventry,  498;  more  anti- 
quarian forgeries,  261  ;  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  122;  old  stained  glaaa  at 
Long  Melford,  478;  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  395 ;  Poruviuu  antiquities, 
450;  Pope'H  birthplace,  432;  I'or- 
chester  Castle,  98 ;  I'riory  Castle, 
Christchurch,  99;  Kipon  Miustor,  178; 
Koman  reinaiUH  in  WjilbrouU,  3.j4; 
Komsey  Abljey,  97;  rcHcatches  on  the 
Bite  of  Troy,  403;  serpent  mounds, 
148;  shrines  at  St.  Al  ban's,  470;  Sil- 
chester,  120;  Sopwoll  Pr'ory,  241; 
Southampton,  96,  110;  SLouoliengc, 
334;  Btouc-s  of  tho  great  Pyramid, 
500  ;  bt.  Alban's  Abbey,  476;  St.  Bar- 
tholomew medal,  the,  2H2  ;  St.  Cross, 
121,  344  ;  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesun, 
80,129;  value  of  antiquarian  purnuits, 
121;  vandalism  at  Stirling,  192. 
Wallace's  sword,  354 ;  Winchester, 
121 ;  Wolverhampton,  100;  Yorkatairs 
watergatf,  the,  53 

Archeeological  Societies:— Archaeo- 
logical bt'Ctiou  ot  iiiriiiinnham  aud 
Midland  Institute,  102,  498;  British 
Archicological  Associalion,  59,  loo, 
128,    447 ;    Cambrian   Archioolugical 


Archxological  Socicfics,  continnai  :— 
Association,  187;  Chester  Arclueo- 
logical  Society,  293,  Essex  Arcluco- 
logical  Society,  103;  Kent  Archteo- 
logical  Society,  81 :  Leeds  Academiau 
Society,  79 ;  Loicestershire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  217,  293,  447 ;  London 
and  Middlesex  Archicologicai  Society, 
293 ;  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon 
Antiquarian  Society,  181 ;  North  Ox- 
fordshire Archaeological  Society,  292  ; 
Northamptonshire  Archaological  So- 
ciety, 217;  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, 14,  96,  110,  120.  375.  466;  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  479 ;  Suffolk  Institute 
of  Archseology,  35  ;  Somersetshire 
Archa3ological  Society,  207,  227 ; 
Sussex  Archsen logical  Society,  150 ; 
Yorkshire  ArchtEological  Association, 
178 

Arches:  iron,  402  ;  land,  215 

Architect  :  to  Edinburgh  Improvement 
Trust,  511  ;  to  the  Islington  Guardians 
157 

Architects:  brick-box,  lla  ;  and  com- 
petitions. 150 ;  Great  Italian.  24,  -t^, 
117;  aud  infant  life  protection,  435  ; 
modern,  13,  35,  07,  167,  187,  21^1 

Architects'  :  department,  London 
Schoolboard.  230,  249 ;  notebook  iu 
Spain,  a,  380;  ottice,  Guildhall,  73; 
relation  to  his  employer,  341 

Arcliitectural  -.  Art  Classes,  the  329, 
352  ;  classilicatiou  aud  nomenclature, 
16S ;  desigu,  principles  of,  87; 
Esauiinatioo,  116 ;  grammar,  bad, 
168;  millinery,  67  ;  Museum,  70,  354, 
404,  432,  440,  446,  4G5  ;  •'  residuum," 
the,  168 

Architectural  Societies :  —American 
Institute  of  Architects,  375,  486 ; 
Architectural  Association,  4,  25,  129, 
359,  168,  179,  334,  341,  360,  3S2,  3^5,  404, 
41&',  437,  478,  4S6,  491  ;  Architectural 
Association  of  Ireland,  303,  314,  420  ; 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Arcli- 
deacoury  of  Northampton,  479  ;  Bel- 
fast Architectural  Association,  304, 
471  ;  Biruiiugham  Architectural 
Society,  71  ;  EJinburgh  Arcliitectural 
Association,  79,  401  ;  Exeter  Diocesan 
Arcliitectural  Society,  179;  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  315  ;  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  108,  158, 
27l,  458,  466  ;  Northern  Arcliitectural 
Association,  2S1,  498 ;  Nottingham 
Architectural  Association,  406 :  Ox- 
ford Architectural  und  Historical 
Society,  401,  417,  447  ;  Reading  Archi- 
tectnral  and  A  re  ha  geological  Society, 
395,  492;  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  15,  73,  116,  334,  359,  362, 
375,  438.  477 

Architecture:  at  the  Church  Congress, 
277  :  civil,  in  Yorkshire.  195  ;  and 
church  ritual,  311 ;  Gothic,  168  ;  health , 
and,  382.  384,483;  Iniian,  485,  496; 
moderu  English.  82;  at  Oiford,  3iJ3 ; 
Komaneaque,  25.j,  257,  25S,  357 ; 
Spanish,  380;  woiknian's  share  in,  337, 
397 

Are  vre  progressing?  237 

Art:  Classes,  Architectural,  329,  353; 
collection,  loan,  at  Salisbury,  18 ; 
collection  of  Thomas  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope,  350;  custom  aud  invention  in, 
389,  417 ;  Exhibition  at  Brighton, 
315;  Exhibition,  Liverpool,  193, 
fashionable,  107,  349  ;  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  3 ;  at  Man- 
chester, 493 ;  modern  ecclesiastical, 
232:  old  and  new,  381,399;  Oriental. 
499;  at  Oxford,  311,  315;  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  453;  school  at  Ox- 
ford, 311,  493;  schools,  218;  stylo  in, 
269;  in  St.  Paul's,  bond  Jidc,  177; 
treasures  fiom  Cyprus,  398;  women 
ill,  8;  aud  work,  212 

Artesian  wells  at  Chicago,  375 

Arthur  Speight  and  Sous  (Limited),  492 

Artiticial :  fuel,  261  ;    st<me,  l.i8,  :iU4,  344 

ArliML-workmeu  aud  Miciiael  Augclo, 
319 

Aniats:  fashionable,  349;  Italian,  167 

Artirttic  house,  an,  l82 

Arts  Ch\h,  the,  475 

Asphalte,  American,  210;  paving,  233, 
2  V  t,  354 

Association  of  Mister  Builders,  480 

Atylum,  St.  Aliu's  Heath,  OS,  75,  112, 
282,  2J5,  313 

Attaching  lightning-rods,  119 

Authorities,  local  sauitary,  113 

Autumn  Art  Exhibition,  Llvoipool, 
11)2 

Ayrshire  tumuli,  511 

BABY  cultura,  435 
Hut  iirchitociural  };rammar,  IGS 
J5;iinLou  Oiiurcli,  ItiO 
iUkeliousus,  Kist  LDudon,  422 
Baliiiuot'o  railway  luuiici^,  315 
IJanltruptcy,  a  solvent,  133 
B.iruack  Church,  160 
BiiruwellSt,  Andrew  Church,  IGO 
Birrou  honours,  153 
Harrow,  uew,  luO 
Bartollonico  Ammanati,  53 
HawingaLoke,  122 

Bathn;  at  CiiL'lsea,  proposed,  375 ;  Pad 
dmgtuu,  48IJ 


Batley  :  market  competition,  430  ;  schools 
competition,  45,  1.30 

Battersea  Park,  72 

Beaufort  Tortrer,  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 
344 

Eeaulieu  Abbey,  97,  100 

Beauty  of  fitness,  the,  457 

Becket's  shrine,  202 

Belfast:  Architectural  Association,  304, 
471 ;  schools  competition,  413 

Bellti,  weight  of,  53  • 

Benevolent  Institutions :  Builders',  69 
282,  384, 422  ;  Builders'  Clerks',  440 

Berlin,  modern,  182 

Bermoudsey  water  supply,  17 

Bernini,  117 

Bethnal  Green  Museum,  2,  21, 55,  95, 115 

Beviugton  aud  Sons'  organs,  28 

Bill-posting  nuisance,  the,  46 

Birkbeck  Building  Society,  153 

Birkenhead  School  of  tVrt,  2i51 

BirraiuErham :  Architectural  Society, 
71;  Mason  College,  the.  153;  aud  Mid- 
land Institute,  162,  498, ;  sewerage, 17, 
41.45,  92,  153;  Society  of  Artisaas,  242 

Birthplace  of  Pope,  the,  432 

Bishop  of  Hereford's  pastoral  staff,  335 

Bitumen,  building  with,  192 

Black  varnish  for  wood,  281 

Blackpool  Market  Competition,  CO,  18S, 
293. 434 

Blast  furnace  slags  for  building  purposes, 
37,  6S 

Blinds,  roller,  233 

Boiler  seatmgs,  113 

Bombay,  drainage  of,  494 

Boiiii-ftde  Art  iu  St.  Paul's,  177 

Books  (see  '■  Publications,  Notices  Of  ") 

Borough  surveyor's  salary,  n,  314 

Boston  ( U.  S.)  Are  at.  382, 439 

Bow  saw.  Cotter's,  324 

Box  staples,  252 

Boxes  of  bnclc,  115 

Brackets  for  ladders,  252 

Bradford:  railway  improvement?'  at 
103;  Schoolboard,  60,  130,149,  418 

Brasses,  monumental,  228,  242 

Bras^ey,  Thomas,  56 

Breakwaters:  new,  202;  Portland,  122 

Bricl;  v.  asplialte,  354;  brick-box  archi- 
tects, 151;  brickfield  ehildren,  92,  2U9, 
314,415;  brickmaking,  469 

Bricks  and  artiticial  stone,  304 

Brickwoilc,  stremithof.  108, 129,  208,  235 

Bridge:  piers,  469;  roadways,  339,  355, 
379,  397,  435,  505 

Bridges;  freeing  the,  432 ;  HuddersfieH, 
250;  Leeds,  282;  Metropolitan,  335, 
432 ;  Peckham,  314;  Peterborough, 
5i)7;  Suspension,  402;  Wandsworth, 
507;  Waverley,  Edinburgh,  390 

Brighton;  aquariuai,  the,  118;  archfeo- 
logical  discovery  at,  209;  art  ex- 
hibition, 315;  cattle-troughs,  339; 
School  of  Art,  208;  school  at,  82; 
sehooU  competition,  8,  182 ;  water- 
works, 148 

Bristol-  City  surveyorahip,  192;  old 
roofs  at,  5U0 

British  :  Archfeological  Association,  59, 
100,  12S,  447 ;  Association  for  ihe 
Advancement  of  Science,  147  ;  Medical 
Association,  120;  Museum,  36, 112,  129, 
343 

Broad-street  station,  248 

Bronzes  at  Bethnal  Green,  115 

Brooklield,  National  Schools,  Ilighgate, 
59 

Brotherhood  Hall,  Steyuing,  222 

Brough,  villa  at,  410 

Budget  of  the  Board  of  Works,  511 

Builder,  a  speculating,  93,  110,  133 

Builders'  i  B^^nevolent  Institution,  69, 
282,  3«4,  422  ;  Clerks'  Benevolent 
InaiitutioD,  440 

Building:  activity  in  Chicago,  375; 
Acts,  Metropolitan,  113,  133 ;  with 
bitumen,  192;  in  concrete,  420;  at 
Hove,  53 

Building  Intelligence  :— 

Cat/uUrals,  Abbi>/s,  and  Miristcrx. — 
Canterbury,  2l0;  Cuester,  69;  Dun- 
blane, 41)7;  Exeter,  179,192,  262,499; 
Gloucester,  371  ;  Jedburgh,  371  ; 
Ripon,  331;  Salisbury,  212,  467; 
Tewkesbury,  130;  Well^i,  351;  Wor- 
cester. 230  ;   York,  332.  490 

C7«(/«V^.--Altriocham,  503  ;  Alver- 
thorpe,  403  ;  Barrow-iu-Fumcss,  69; 
Bath,  268;  Birmingham,  51,  .371; 
Brighton,  305;  Cambridge,  402; 
Cheetham,  490;  Chester,  51 ;  Ciavering, 
169;  Eign  Brook,  250  ;  Evertou,  331 ; 
Hiuderwell,  45  ;  Holbeacli,  391  ; 
Huddersheld,  i07  ;  Hull,  490;  Ken- 
dal, 42S  ;  ICeuilworth,  109;  Leicester, 
51;  Lincoiu,  3-!l;  Livorpoid,  250, 
331,391;  Manchester,  38,  51,109,210, 
294  ;  Middlesborough,'  169  ;  Morley, 
305 ;  Newbury,  351 ;  Pudsey,  33j  , 
Reading,  467  ;  Rughy,  33  ;  Southsei, 
88  ;  Suuihport,  170  ;  Tettenhall,  151  ; 
Wandsworth,  392 

(ViU/-c/i(?.s.— Acton,  293  ;  Allendale, 
51;  Arthiugwurtb,  402;  Ashhufy,  130; 
Ashtou-u[ion-Mer3ey,  69;  Atlow..4(l2; 
Avoch,  391 ;  Backwell,  51  ;  Balcombe, 
51  llaxterley,  490;  Bedford,  25U; 
Belgium,  2J3  :  Beusham,  4m2  ;  Uetlcy, 
402;  Beverley,  402;  Birkdale,  09; 
Birmiugliani,  4u2,  447  ;  Bishop  Auck- 
land, 402  ;   Bishophill,  330  ;    Bidhop- 


Biiifding  Intdfvwice,  corHiimed: — 
thorpe,  189;  Bisley,  490;  Bixted, 
330 ;  Bodmin,  109 ;  Bortli,  490 ; 
Boughtou,  loll  ;  Bowdon,  208  ;  Brans- 
gore,  51;  Brighton,  305,  33it.  391; 
Hruntingthorpe,  51;  Bristol,  293,371; 
Brixham,  14, 3S;  Brymbo.  220;  Bryngwyn, 
5I:Burv.  11;  Bywell,  402;  Camberwell, 
130;  Cambridge,  402;  Chale,  305; 
Challock,  499;  Chawtoo,  98;  Charlton- 
iu-Uover,  403;  Olieswardine,  51;  Chis- 
lehurst,  88;  Church  Gresley,  391; 
Claphara,51;  Clifton,  130;  Colchester, 
51;  Colne  Engaine,  51:  Crowthorne, 
402;  Crowan,  139;  Cwm-ysgwyddgwyn, 
490;  Darlaston.  150;  Darhiigton, 
250;  Derby,  109;  Berry,  14;  Dor- 
king, 51 ;  Dorrington,  1-30 ;  Duck- 
Hagton,  8S;  Dundee,  150,467;  Dun- 
kirk, 189;  Duutisbourne  Alibots,  330; 
Earl's  Barton,  210;  Easton.  250; 
Easton-in-Gordano,  51,  130  ;  Eastwood, 
51  ;  Eaton  Hastings,  490  ;  Edinburgh, 
14,  219.  293  ;  Elstead,  330  ;  Eaderby, 
14,  Enniskean,  330:  Flimwelt,  51; 
Folkestone,  169;  Galashiels,  88;  Gates- 
head, 447;  Glasgow,  210.  230,  391; 
Glazeley,  402  ;  Goodwich,  51  ;  Graves- 
end,  268;  Great  Horwood,  490;  Groa- 
mont.  49i> ;  Guildford,  490  ;  Hales 
Owen,  447  ;  Hanipstead,  56  ;  Hastings, 
331;  HathoM.  1.50;  Hatfteid  Peverell, 
51;  Hedon,  490;  Heene,  331  Hents- 
ridge,  402  ;  Heme,  268,  402  ;  Heme 
HUl,  51;  HiKhToyuton,  508;  Holbarn, 
305,  324 ;  Honor  Oak,  293  ;  Hordle, 
59;  Hucknall  Torkard,  51  ;  Hull,  268  ; 
Huntington,  51 ;  Isle  of  Portl.md  ;  51 
Islington,  1311;  Kenarth,  402;  Kenning- 
tou,  490  ;  Kensington,  423  ;  Kiogston- 
on-Thames,  428;  Kirby  Knowle,  402; 
Kirby  Overblow,  403;  Kirkby  Fleet- 
ham,  490  ;  Kirkuewtoa,  109  ;  Kittis- 
ford,  51  ;  Kuaresborougli,  293  ;  Lam- 
beth, 351;  Lapworth,  331;  Leaming- 
ton, 508;  Leicester,  210;  Leith,  293 ; 
Leveushulme,  447  ;  Lewisham,  508 ; 
Leysdowu,  51  ;  Lindley,  371 ;  Linton, 
51;  Little  Laver,  51;  Little  New- 
castle. 69 ;  Liverpool,  294.  351  ;  Llan- 
arth,8S  ;  Lhiudrygarn,490  ,  Llanelly, 
402,  447;  Llanwchllyn,  403  ;  London, 
467  ;  Loug^toue  ;  402  ;  Lyntou,  402  ; 
Madeley,  268 ;  Manchester,  189,  467; 
Manniogham,  305  ;  March,  150  ;  Mar- 
gate, 230;  Melton-oa-the-hill,  428; 
Millbrook,  402;  Mitcham,  490;  Mor- 
ley, 45;  Morton,  150  ;  Murston,  490; 
New  Brentford,  51;  Newark,  268; 
Newcastle-on-Tyiie,  402  ;  Newington, 
51 ;  Newsome,  305  ;  Nocton,  372  ;  Nor- 
mauton,  403;  North  Gosforth,  402; 
Norton,  402  ;  Old  Hutton,  88  ;  Oswald- 
twistle.  402  :  OHwestry,  402  ;  Ought- 
riugton.  38;  Owlertoo,  51  ;  Oxtord,  151, 
490;  Paddington,  51;  Pennioghame, 
417;  Pontefract,  331;  Poplar,  402  ; 
Porteaham,  49o ;  Portland.  51,  310; 
Portsmouth,  331  ;  Prestou,  490  ;  Pres- 
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Constructing  buildings,  bridges,  A'C,  402 

Construction  of:  bakehouses.  422  ;  bridge- 
Iders,  469;  cjiteh-wator  reservoirs,  155; 
lire-proof  buildings,  3.'.s,  42',  486;  half- 
timbered  houses,  477;  hospitals,  232; 
water-closets,  262. 

Cniistruetivo  uses  of  artificial  stone,  138 

Ci'iitinoiifal  tenders,  364 

('"iilract.irs,  sbiir])  practices  of,  153 

Contribulion  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
style,  a,  3.14 

Controlling  the  snpply  of  water,  262 

(Conventional  education,  454 

Convcnsazioue  at  the  Artji  Club,  475 

Correspondence  :— 

ANCi  KNT  V.  modern  work,  90;  Another 


Carre^^pondenee,  Continued; — 
Building  News  sketch-book,  J33,  362, 
373,  394,  411,  431,449,  609;  Architec- 
tural As.sociation,  491 ;  Architectural 
Ncreus,  the,  412;  Are  arehitectibornor 
made  ?  429 ;  Art  criticism,  361 

Berlin  Parliament  House  dimpeti- 
tion,  172;  Bethlehem  and  Biidewell 
hospitals'  surveyorship,  171, 190;  Brig- 
house  cemeterj'  cbajiels'  competition^ 
90;  Building  News  competitions,  469, 
491;  Building  New.s  school-planning 
competition,  16,  39,  5'2,  71,  91,  lit  111, 
132,  152,  172,  191,  21'2,  '2.51,  270 

Cantekbury  cathedral  and  pltmb- 
ers'  work,  191,  211 ;  Cariisle  pnblichaU 
competition,  394,  41'2,  429 ;  City  ar;hi- 
tecture,  394;  Chimneys  and  flues,  i)93, 
411,  429;  Church  restoration  in  Som»r- 
setshire,  152 ;  Closing  the  Intematiorol 
Exhibition,  261 ;  Competitions  agaip, 
71 ,  Concrete  building.  374,  448,  49'. ; 
Co-operative  Joint  Stock  Building  Com- 
pany, 91 ;  Cottage-building,  373;  Ciag. 
side,  362,  411.429 

DANGEROU.S  structures,  374;  Designt 
for  Edinburgh  cathedral,  152,  172,  2lll 
Details,  609;  Diploma  for  architects,  a\ 
91,  111 ;  Disease,  ventilation,  and  archi-i 
lecture,  491 ,  Domes   171  I 

Fires,  52  \ 

Gaiety  hotel  and  restaurant,  91  J 
Gothic  furnitui-e,  393 ;  Granite  build-j 
ing.s,  410,  429,  448,  467  ;  Granite  anil 
marble,  467,  608 ;  Granite  u.  sandstonej 
407 ;  Greek  v.  Gothic,  89,  131,  190,  231, 
251,  312,  33'2,  430,  468 

Hall  furniture,  362,  393;  Holdenbj 
House,  62 ;  Honestv  of  the  profession 
374  ;  House-drains,  "89,  11'2,  132,  152, 171 
190,  211  ;  How  to  light  schoolrtx>ras,  21i 

Il.FRACOMBE,  71 

"Joint  Action,"  .3.52 

KiXGSToN-upoN-HULL     competition, 

232  ~, 

Labourers'  cottages,  112  ;  Laj-men  vj 

modern  churches.   71 ;   Leicester,   210j 

23*2,  261 ;  Lightning  conductors,  170 

"     Mediaeval  areliitecture,  469;Modeni 

church  architecture,  313 ;  Modern  ScotJ 

tish  ecclesiastical  architecture.  16,  39 

70 ;  Mounting  drawings  and  tracings, 

449,  609 ;  Mr.  "Wagner's  new  church 

Brighton,  353 

Northern  niggardliness,  91 ;  Note* 
on  earthwork,  52,  71 

Old  oak  carved  work,  270;  Organs  ii 
churches,  449,  468,  .508  ;  Ownership  ( 
drawing.s.  609  ;  O-xford  sewage  schemi 
the,  313 

Paving  of  cities,  90 ;  Plea  tor  bull 
ers'  clerks,  393;  Plumbers'  furnaci 
295;  Plymouth  architecture,  88.  11 
132, 161, 171,  190,  212  ;  Position  of  arc 
tects'  assistants,  352,  374,  302,  601. 
Preston  Church,  Sussex,  295 ;  Profed 
stonal  custom  aud  clients'  law,  313 
Proposed  Knox  Memorial,  the,  6091 
Protection  for  architects,  91,  111 

E0Y.\L  Agricultural  Society  an| 
cheap  labourers'  cottages.  90;  Roya 
Agricultui-al  Society's  cottage-plannin| 
competition,  352  ;  Royal  Archreologicai 
Institute  at  Southampton,  110  i 

Safety  candle  lamp,  171 ;  Scotlanti 
393  ;  Secure  sash-fasteners,  352  ;  Shaj 
our  buildings  be  perishable  or  imperishj 
able'MlO,  429,  448,  467,  608;  Spurion:] 
criticism,  62 ;  Stockton  Exchange 
competition,  72,  91 ;  Stoves,  190  ;  Suni 
derland  schoolboard  competition,  9l! 
Ill  ;  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  3:33;  St 
Ann's  Heath  Asylum  competition,  295, 
313;  St,  Austell  central  schools,  10;  St, 
Mary-le-Strand  Church,  l:i2 

Tue  British  architects  aud  the  Con- 
ference, 15  ;  The  "  Old  Story,"  91  ;  Ta 
architects  and  contractors,  40ij  \ 

Ventilating  through  junctions  fori 
house  drainage,  112,  132,  162,  171,  190, 
211 ;  Ventilation,  373;  Villa  at  Broughji 
491  i 

■WANTED,  a  surveyor,  232 ;  ■Whiston 
schools  competition.  33.{ 
Cost  of  the  strike  and  lock-out,  232,  323 
Cotter's  bow-saw,  324 
Cotterstock  Church,  100 
Country  ;  churchyards.  36  ;  house,  a,  460 
Courts  of  Law,  the  new,  41,  11 '2,  119,  '249 
(Ilovent  Garden  flower  market,  207 
Coventry,  the  White  Friars.  498 
Coverings    for :    Cathedral    roofs,    322 ; 
floors,  271  ;  roofs,  lead,  228,  235  ;  roofs, 
metallic.  353 
Cowjier's  house,  252 
t'rii;;sidc,  Northumberland,  362,  393 
Critical  notes  on  great  Italian  architects, 

24,  .58,117 
Crown  lands,  323 
Crysuil    Palace:     engineering   at,    800; 

School  of  Art,  79 
Custom  and  invention  in  art,  389,  417,  451 
Culler's  jiatent  sash  fastener,  480 
Cyprus,  treasures  from,  898 


DAMAGE  from  stoi-ms,  133 
I  lamp  walls,  1:53 
llangcis  beneath  streets,  153 
Davy  monument,  Penzance,  30G 
Dawn  of  thought  in  church  design,  29SC 
Decay  of  stone,  459 
Deciding  competitions,  192 
Decorating  St.  Paul's,  107 
Decoration  (see  "  Furniture  and  Decora- 
tion") 
Defects  in  hospitals,  63 
Deubighsliiro  churches,  43 
Dcuford  Church,  ICI 
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Department  of  Science  and  Art,  28,  112, 
470 

Dereham,  Cowper's  house,  252 

Design:  Church,  229;  proximate  prin 
ciples  of.  87 

Designs  for:  decorating  St.  Paul's,  107 ; 
Edinbm-gh  cathedral,  140.  152, 172.  VM. 
211,  2o8,  314;  schools,  276;  sideboard, 
3(i6;  tou-n-hall,  lOi ;  wall-papers,  291 

Desks  for  schools.  157 

Destruction  of:  monimiental  brasses,  228 ; 
old  remains  at  Northampton,  133 ; 
Stonehenge,  334 

Diana,  temple  of,  at  Ephesus.  81,  129,  343 

Di.apidations,  ecclesiastical,  72, 157 

Dinner,  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution, 
384 

Discoveries,  archoeological,  at :  Aleutian 
Islands,  470 ;  Brighton,  2(".9  ;  Gorleston 
Church,  38,  b\ ;  Rome,  221.  301.  471 

Discovery:  of  a  SassanJan  palace,  362; 
of  stone  coCBns  in  Yorkshire.  375 

Disease  and  ventilation,  48S.  401 

Dispute  in  the  North  of  Ireland  building 
trade.  401 , 

Ditchling,  half-timbered  house  at^  222 

Docks.  Burntisland.  371 ;  Ipswich,  334 

Doors,  metal.  252 

Doorway.  Seez  Cathedral,  2R2 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Man):  new  piers  at,  53; 
streets  competition,  422 

Dover  harbour,  197 

Drainage  of  B-imbay,  494 

Draining  the  Zuvder  Zee.  297 

Drains,  house,  59.  89, 112, 132, 152, 171, 190, 
211 

Draughtsmanship  v.  Genius,  409 

Drawings:  mounting.  428,  5U9  ;  transfer- 
ring. 173 

Driffield  Schoolboard,  392, 508 

Drill,  new  rock,  153 

Drinking  fountains.  Brighton,  239 

Dudley  Gallery,  the.  339 

Dunblane  Cathedral.  467 

Dundee.  157, 199 

Dunstable  Priory  Church,  102,  241 

Durability  of  oa*k,  297 

Durham,  St.  Giles's  church,  506 

Dust  oh !  2fi2 

Duty  on  inhabited  houses,  41 

Dwelling-houses  at  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion, 255 

Dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  41,  70, 
lOS,  113,  253,  305,  447 

EARL'S  BARTON  church,  180,  210 

Earlv  Norman  ii'on-work,  162 

Earthwork,  notes  on,  21,  43,  52,  71,  77, 
127,  135,  175,  195,216 

East  Kent,  tumuli  in,  262 

East  London :  bakehouses,  422 ;  cleanli- 
ness, 470;  Museum,  2,  21,  55,  95,  115 

Ecclesiastical :  art.  modem,  222  ;  Dilapi. 
dations  Act,  72,  157 

Echoes  in  public  buildings,  413 

Eclecticism,  spurious,  35,  52 

Eiinburgh:  Architectural  Association.(79, 
401 ;  cathedra!  competition,  140,  ]52, 
172,  192,  211.  238.  314.  422,  466,  500; 
Improvement  Trust,  511 ;  Leith  Engi- 
neers' Society,  395;  Eoyal  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  92  ; 
Schfjol  of  Art  466;  waterworks,  371  ; 
Waverlev  Bridge.  :;90 

Edington  Church.  Wilts.  28 

Education :  conventional,  454  ;  technical, 
28,73,81.  153,  297.  395 

Effects  of  the  weather,  450,  489 

Eglistone  Abbey.  271 

Egypt,  pictures  from,  18 

Elementarj'  schools,  Old  Castle- street, 
Whiteehapel.  59 

Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre,  490 

Elliott  Memorial  Schools,  Brighton,  82 

Embankment,  the  Thames,  41  72,  252 
*71,  453,  510,  512 

Endowment  of  Art  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 453 

English  :  architecture,  modem,  82 ;  oil 
paintings,  3,  55 

Engineering :  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  500 ; 
scholarships  in  India,"  252 

Engineers:  Institution  of,  15,  297;  Society 
of.  73,  192.  247.  297,  371,  39),  471 

Ephesian  treasures,  80,  129,  343 

Epping  Forest,  252 

Escurial,  the,  262,  275 

Essex  Archeeological  Society,  102 

Estimates,  Civil  Service,  17 

Etehingham  Church,  82 

Euphrates  Valley  Riiilway,  the,  113 

European  theatres.  460 

Examin:itions :  technological,  73  ;  Volun- 

p  tary  Architectural,  llfi 

Exchange  and  Club,  Hartlepool.  150 

Excursions :  Architectural  Association. 
129,  159.  1G^.  179;  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute,  162  ;  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society.  I  8;  Yorkshire  ^VtcImco- 
logical  Association,  178 

Exeter:  Cathedral.  179,  192.  262.  490; 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  179 ; 
School  of  Art.  208 

Exhibitions:  Brighton  Art.  315 ;  Inter- 
national. 3,  182,  242,  251.  353.  43l'  ; 
Livcn>ool  Autumn  ^\Vt,  192;  Oriental 
art,  Liverpool  499;  Sketches.  New 
York,  611  ;  Vienna  International,  242, 
255.314.496 

Experiments  with  Leicester  sewage,  317 

Exploration  of:  Palestine,  o95,  tumuli, 
497.  511 

Extenaion  of  Great  Eastern  Eailway,  248 

FAILURE  in  the  building  trade  at  Man- 

chcsrer,  213 
Failures  of  the  Mid<lle  Ages,  13j 
Famborough  school,  492 


Fashionable:   Art  and  artists,   349;  art 

and  its  professors,  107 
Fastener  for  sashes,  480 
Female  School  of  Art,  3ri2 
Ferrara  marshes,  the,  450 

Fine  Arts,  the:  Animal  Life  and  Fine 
Art,  475  ;  Art  collection  at  Salisbury, 
loan,  18 ;  Art  at  Manchester,  493 ; 
Art  Treasures  from  Cyprus,  393  ;  Con- 
versazione at  the  Arts'  Club,  475  ; 
Dudley  Gallery,  the,  339;  Edinburgh 
Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  92  ;  English  oil  paintings, 
3 ;  Fine  art  at  Cambridge.  453 ;  Fine 
art  at  International  Exhibition,  3  ;  Fine 
art  at  Oxford.  31 1,  315,453,492;  For- 
mation of  style  in  art,  260  ;  Frescoes, 
Maclise's,  17  ;  Liverpool  Autumn  Art 
Exhibition,  192  ;  M;ic  Jallum's  pictures 
from  Eg>-pt,  18  ;  Michael  Angelo  as  an 
artist- workman,  319  ;  Old  art  and  new 
art,  383  ;  Oriental  Art  Exhibition, 
Liverpool,  499  ;  Ruskin's  art  lectures, 
492  ;  Sculpture  at  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial,  Hyde  Parle,  267,  30n  ;  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Aits, 
18,  395  ;  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope's 
art  collection  in  Florence,  35(t ;  Tidey, 
the  late  Mr.  H.,  73 ;  Wallace  collection, 
the,  2,  21,  55,  dr,^  115 ;  water-colour 
painting,  192 

Pinedon  Church,  179 

Fire  :  precautions  in  Paris,  192  ;  preven- 
tion, 506  ;  survej's,  23 

Firebricks,  248,  283 

Fireplaces.  294 

Firepn.of :  buildings,  252,  358,  420.  486  ; 
qualities  of  plasters,  213 ;  roofing, 
353  ;  safes,  233 

Fire^.  chalk  and  coal.  33-i 

Fires  at:  Boston  (U.S.).  3S2,  439  ;  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  182,  191  ;  the  Escurial, 
262 

Fitness,  beauty  of,  457 

Flags  and  landings,  Yorkshire,  344 

"  Flint  Jack."  18 

Flixt<3n  tumuli,  the.  497 

Floor  covering,  a  new,  271 

Floors,  402  ;  floors,  polishing,  150 

Florence :  Trollope's  art  collection  at, 
35(1 ;  Vecchio  Palace,  the.  50rj 

Flower  market,  Covent  Grarden,  207 

Forest,  Epping,  252 

Forgeries,  antiquarian,  261 

Formation  :  of  a  new  style,  334  ;  of  stj-le 
in  art.  260 

Formula  for  the  length  of  an  arc,  new 
362 

Fotheringhay  Church,  160 

Foundations,  247,  252,  256,  276.  299  ; 
foundations  :  concrete.  142  ;  for  a  mon- 
ster steam  hammer,  133 

Fountains;  Brighton  cattle  troughs,  and, 
239  ;  Stewart  Memorial,  Glasgow,  141 

Fountains,  abbey,  178 

Frames :  garden.  242  :  window.  294 

Free :  Library  for  South  Loudon,  323  ; 
Middle  Church.  Greenock,  162 

Freeing  the  London  bridges,  335,  432 

French  technical  education.  297 

Frescoes:  German.  297  :  Maclise's.  17 

Friendly  .and  Building  Societies,  40 

Fuel  artificial,  261 

Fund,  Palestine  Exploration,  395 

Funeral  in  St.  Paul's.  450 

Fin-nace  Slags  for  building  purposes,  37, 
68 

Furniture  and  Decoration  :  —An- 
tique furniture.  2  i2.  264,  27n  ;  Black 
varnish  for  wood.  2S1  ;  Carved  oak  door 
panel.  264,  270  ;  Design  for  sideboard, 
306  ;  Furniture,  bronzes,  and  objects  of 
vertu  at  Bethnal  Green.  115  ;  GKass- 
painting.  306  ;  Hall  furniture.  324,  352, 
393 ;  Maclise's  frescoes.  17  ;  New  floor 
covering,  a,  271  ;  Panel  from  antique 
cabinet,  264,  270  ;  Penrose's  design  for 
decorating  St.  Paul's,  107;  Polishing 
floors,  150  ;  School  desks.  157  ;  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  107,432  :  Wall-papers, 
291 

Future :  'overland  route  to  India,  349  ; 
style,  227 

GALCAZZO  ALESSL  53 

Gallerv.    the    Dudley.    339 ;    Gallerj'    of 

Illustration.  233 
Garden  frame,  new.  242 
Gardening  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 

453 
Gardens,  the  Temple,  304 
Cfas:  lighting,  new  method  of,  439;  mains, 

leakage   fn.m.    46);    strike,    the,   439; 

supply  of  the  metropolji,  159,  233 
Gateway  at  S:ilisbury.  ;!'»; 
Genius  r.  draughtmanship.  409 
Gentleman's  country  house,  460 
Georse  Il-miilni;- Mason   A.K.A..  344 
German:  fr^S'^o  painting?,  297;  R..min- 

esqae,  25.5, 358 
Giatujrno  deila  Porta,  21 
Gilbert   Scott,  Sir,  46;   on  art  acUools, 

218 
Giorgio  Va^ari,  21 
Girders,  lomlson,  248 
Gla'fcrow:  fioss'p,  141,  2tO,49:>:  Instftut*^ 

nf  Ari'liitfcts,  315;    Slewait  memorial 

fountain,  141 
GIas3:  painiine,  306;  window,  169 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  371 
Gorleston  Church,  discovcrv  at.  38,  53 
Gossiip  from  Glii-gow,  141,  240,  495 
Gothic  flrchirecture,  168 
Gradeil  8i'hix>l»,  5 
Gr:immtr,  hndarchitectura'.  lOS 
Grate.  s!ow-Pombustion.4  4 
Great :    Eaetern  Railway,  24S ;   fire  at 


Boston  (U.S.).  382.  439;  Iti^lian  archi- 
tects, 24,08.  U7  ;  Pyramitl.  the,  ■'^lOO;  St. 
Gothard;tuQuel.  the. 403  ;  Yarmouth,  St. 
James's  Cburch,  4S0 
Greenhouses,  233 

Greenock  Free  Middle  Church,  162 
Growt'i  of  Romanesque  architecture,  255. 
257 

HALF-TIMBERED  :  Construction, 
477  ;  hdu^es,  lH-chiinpf.  222 

Hall  furniture.  324,  352.  393 

Halls;  near  Mauctiester,  477 ;.  at  St«y- 
ning,  Sussex,  222 

Hampshire,  history  of,  97 

Hampstead,  St  Stepheu's  Church,  ."jQ 

Haaley  School  of  Art.  30r> 

Harbours:  Dover,  192;  Indian,  371; 
Jersey.  192  ;  Leith,  371 

Harrow  Weald,  house  at,  182 

H-irtlepools  Exchange  competition,  150 

Hastings  Schoorjoard,  149 

Health,  architecture,  and  comfort,  3S2, 
334,  488,  491 ;  health,  the  public,  17, 
113.432.511 

Heatmg  apparatus,  294 

Heavv  failure  in  the  Manchester  building 
trade,  213 

HeckmondwikeSchoolboard,  372 

Helpston  Church.  159 

Hereford  pastoral  staff,  the.  335 

Higham  Ferrers  Church.  IsO 

Hi^hgate,  National  Schools  at,  59 

Highways,  81 

Hin^haoi  Church,  Norfolk,  283 

Historic  Gothic,  IfiS 

Historical  portraits,  153 

History:  of  Hirapohire,  97;  illustrated 
by  stained  glass,  478;  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  433 

Holb'irn  :  St.  Andrew's  Church.  321,  33-3  ; 
Vallev  improvemeQts.  262,  450 

H  jUenby  Hjuse,  8,  52,  C2 

Home-iof  working  men,  297 

Honours,  barren,  15-5 

Hurdle.  All  Saints'  Church,  59,  90 

Hospital:  competition,  Sf.  Ann's  Heath, 
68,  7.5,  14:1,282,  295,313;  construction, 
232;  defects,  53 

Hospitals:  Parisian, new,  53;  St. Cross, 
Winchester,  121,  344 

Hotels:  Chicago,  monster,  331  ;  strange, 
41 

House-drains,  59,  82,  112,  132,  152,  171, 
190,211 

House  duty,  the, 41 

House-plannint;  competition,  Buixding 
News,  46 

House  property,  valuin?.43S 

Houses  :  concrete,  3U6  ;  country,  460  ; 
Cowppr'g, Dereham.  252;  half-timbered 
222;  Harrow  Weald.  183;  of  Pailia-' 
ment,  41  ;  No.  36,  Piccndilly.  46  ;  at 
Vienna  Exliiliition.  255;  warming  and 
ventd^ting,  415,  4.i6 

Hove,  building  at,  53 

How  :  c'lurches  are  set  on  fire.  409  ;  con- 
crete foundations  ara  laid.  142 ;  to 
hght  schoolrooma,  220,335,251;  trees 
are  killed  by  lightning-.  162 

Hull :  School  of  Art,  330  ;  schools  com- 
petition, 60 

IDESofMarch.the,  116 

Ilfracomhe,  27.  71 

Improved  :  dwellings  for  the  workinsr 
classes, -41.  79,  1C8,  305;  Industrial 
DweUini'S  Cimpany.  79,  305 

Improvement  Trust,  Edinburgh,  511 

Imorovem-'nts  ;  in  artificial  stone.  344; 
Bradford  railway,  403  ;  Holbjru  Valley, 
262, 45!J 

Incorporate  Church  Budding  Society, 
51.402,499 

India:  future  overland  ro-ite  to,  319; 
ra'hray  communication  with.  15J 

Indan:  architecture,  485.  496  ;  en^in'-pr- 
inff  sch'.l  irshiiis,  252;  h^.^b^nrs,  371; 
Public  Workt  Department, 451 

Ii.fant  life-protection  and  architects,  435 

Infants'  schools,  5 

Iuflu«nce  of  lines  of  metal  in  buildings  in 
determining  the  direction  of  dis- 
char.'es  of  lightning.  2tl7 

Inhabited  hoiisp  duty,  the.  41 

Institute  of  British  Arclntects,  15,  73, 
116,  334,  359.  .362.  375,  438.  477 

Ins'irutioDS:  Civil  Eneineers,  ]5,  297, 
391,  488  ;  Surveyors,  354,  409,  427,  450, 
465 

Intercommunication  :  — 

Act.  the  Drainage,  314  ;  alabister. 
polishinz.  17  ;  alkaline  tracing  paii^r, 
412;  arbitriitions  and  valuations,  391  ; 
arches,  dimensions  of,  191  ;  arches, 
ob'ique.  112,  133  ;  arches,  vaulte  i  brick. 
53;  architrave,  191,  212;  architeLns' 
assistants,  440 ;  architect ural  dr.iw- 
iiiijs,  colourei.  431.  440;  Architectural! 
Dictionary,  191,  470;  articled  pupils, 
books  for,  334;  asphalte,  112.  449; 
Associated  Art*'  Institute,  270. 

BARR.4.CKS.  172,  192 ;  barytee  in 
paint.  431.  470;  Batley  Market  comp<^- 
titinri,  412;  bay  windows,  leiky,  449  ; 
helfry  lights.  431  ;  best  material  for 
taking  rubhirigs,  440,  479  ;  be-tt  work  on 
cemeterv  raeuioriils,  492,  510;  B  th- 
Ichcm  Hospital  fountain,  374  ;  BHck- 
piol  Market  competition,  251  ;  b  tilers, 
ki'chen.  112,  17- ;  bond,  hoop-imu, 
.353.  391;  book  on  PCiiffo'dici;,  72; 
books  for  articled  pupils.  .33k  374.  431  ; 
brick  bridgfc,  strcnjtti  of,  40,  53  ;  brick 
vaulted  archc?,  53  ;  brickmakfntr,  431, 
419.  47';  bricks  kaolin.  172.  KM; 
bricks,  buff  or  yd 'ow,  374  ;  brickwork, 
clcaniug,  191 ;  brickworR,  measuring, 


JtUercommiink-ation^  continued  ;— 
251  :  brickwork,  ornamental,  40.  53, 
492;  bridge,  brick,  40,  53  ;  bridges, 
skew,  112.  1.33;  Brough,  villa  at,  492, 
510  ;  huff  or  yelhjw  brick-i.  353,  374  ; 
buildin?  churches,  449;  building  iu 
concrete.  431  ;  building-  materials, 
properties  of,  72  ;  budding,  timber  for, 
191 

Calculating  Earthwork,  412 ;  casks 
gauging,  412,  419  ;  Castle,  Eyna- 
ford,  172  ;  casts,  plaster,  492;  carry- 
ing off  hot  air  from  roorae,  353,  374  ; 
cathedrals,  Roman  Catholic. 72;  cellars, 
water  in,  374,  412  ;  cement  and  mortar, 
251,  370,  290 ;  cemeterv  memorials, 
492,  510  ;  cemrolinead,  353,  394  ;  chest 
f,r  tools,  17  ;  chimney  pieces,  varnish- 
ing, 91,  112  ;  chiranej-shafts,  lining  of, 
449  ;  chimney-shafts,  valuing,  172,353, 
394,  431  ;  chimney  stacks  measuring 
and  valuing,  270,  296.  314,  334,  353, 
394,  431,  510;  Chinese  white,  152; 
church  building,  449  ;  Church  of  St. 
James-the-Less,  Westminster,  17  ; 
church  at  WarboiOugh,  Berko.  29G  ; 
churches,  NortbamptoDsbire,  212,  251 ; 
circle-upon-circle,  290,  314,  334.  412  ; 
cleaning  brickwork,  191  ;  cleaning 
walls.  449,  470  ;  clerk,  estimating.  212, 
232  ;  coloured  architeclur^il  drawings, 
431  ;  colours  for  paper-stainers,  510  ; 
colours  to  represent  mat  erials  on. 
plans,  412,  43  i,  440,  470  ;  competition, 
BlacKpojl  Market,  251;  competitions, 
\'i2  ;  compositioD,  metallic,  251  ; 
concrete  hu  Iding,  43i  ;  construction 
of  roofs,  412,  432,  449 ;  Cornish 
churches.  17  ;  cylinders,  40 

Damp  and  sea-salt  in  party-wall,  353, 
374,  412  ;  damp,  keeping  out,  191,  212  ; 
darkening  walnut,  510 ;  Dictionary, 
Ai'chitectural,  191.  470  ;  dimensions  of 
arches,  191 ;  district  surveyors'  liability, 
394  ;  drainage,  374,  394  ;  Drainage  Act, 
the.  314  ;  draughts,  excluding,  251,  270  ; 
dravrings.  coloured,  431,  449;  duties  of 
surveyors,  4:J1 

Earthwork,  calculating,  412  ;  echo, 
preventing.  449 ;  erection  of  work- 
houses, 374  ;  estimating  clerk,  212,  232 ; 
estimating  furnace  chimney  shafts,  172, 
353,  394,  431  ;  evaporating  gUl  stoves, 
152;  examples  of  half-timbered"  con- 
struction, 412  ;  escluding  draughts.  251, 
270;  Eynsford  Castle.  172 

Fastener,  patent,  4!2 ;  fittings  of 
shops,  270  ;  fixing  glass  letters  on  glass, 
510  ;  floors.  40,  53  ;  flower-painting  in 
oil,  449  ;  fohage,  40  ;  fountain  at  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  374  ;  framed  floors,  40, 
53  ;  furnace  chimney  shafts,  172,  35.3 

CtACGINO  casks.  412,  440;  geometri- 
ca.1.  112,  192;  gill  stoves,  152;  glass 
letters  on  glass,  fixing,  510;  groins, 
470;  gypsum,  hardening.  172,  192 

HalV-timberkd  examples,  412; 
hardening  gvpsum,  marble,  or  stucco, 
)  72, 192  ;  heating,  402 ;  healing  mill  by 
steam,  232  ;  height  of  chimney  stacks, 
296, 314,  .334  ;  hoop-iron  bond  in  mortar 
joint,  353.  394;  hot  air,  carrying  off, 
363,  374  ;  house  property,  374 

Ice-house,  53,  U2  ;  Indian  Public 
Works,   132;  Institute  prizes,  the,  17 ; 

Interiors,  lighting,  112,  1.33 

Joiners'  work:  preserving,  431,  449  ; 
price  of,  510 

KAOLIN  BRICKS,  172.  191  ;  keeping 
out  the  damp,  191,  212 ;  kitchen  boilers, 
112, 172 

Laboratory  requirements,  112; 
leaky  bay  windows,  449 ;  liability  of 
district  surveyors,  39^  ;  life  interest, 
251  ;  lighting  interiors.  112,  133  ;  lining 
of  chimney  shafts,  449 

M^KiNGbricks,  431,  449,  470;  marble, 
hardening,  172,  192;  Market  competi- 
tiiin,  Batley,  412  ;  .Market  competition, 
BKxckpool,  251;  masonry.  101,  212; 
masonry,  weight  of.  304  ;  material  for 
taking  "rubbings,  449,  470 ;  materials, 
properties  of,  72  ;  measuring  brick- 
work, 251  ;  measuring  chimney  stacks, 
270,  216,  314,  35-,  391,  431;  memorials, 
cemetery,  492.  510;  metallic  composi- 
tion, 251  ;  mill,  heating,  Z.V2  ;  Moresque 
siyle.  the,  17,  40;  mortar  and  cement, 
2.'il,  270,  29G ;  mouldings,  sketching, 
470.  492  ;  mounting  p  ans,  374 

NoRTHAHPToNSHiREi:  churches,  212 
251. 

Oblique  arches,  112, 133;  oil.  flower 
painting  in.  449  ;  ornamental  brick- 
work, 40,  53.  72.  492 ;  Ormeau  Park 
competition.  Belfast,  314. 

Paint,  barytes  in.  431,  470  ;  painting 
flowers  in  oil,  449  ;  paper,  wood  veneer, 
449  ;  paper-staining,  510  ;  papers,  room 
for.  72,  91  ;  parochial  rating.  374  ; 
party-wall,  191,  212,  29(5,  314.  334  ; 
party-wall,  damp  in,  353,  374,  412  ; 
patent  fastener,  412;  paving,  tar,  431  ; 
perspective,  353  ;  Pettenkofer's  process 
for  restoring  pictures.  172.  191  ;  plan- 
ning, 132,  153;  plans,  mounting.  374  ; 
plaster,  53,  91,  112.  132;  plaster-casts, 
492 ;  plates,  stencil  112  :  polishing 
alabaster,  17 ;  polishing  white  wood, 
510;  Portland  stone,  251;  preserving 
joiners'  work,  431.  44D  ;  preventing 
echo,  449,  470  ;  price  of  joiners'  work, 
510  ;  prizes  at  the  Institute.  17 ;  proper- 
ties of  building  materials,  72  ;  property, 
house.  374  ;  public  works  in  India.  132  ; 
pulleys  for  sashes,  3H,  412;  pupils, 
liooks  for.  152,  374,  431  ;  puzzolana, 
191,  212,  232,  270,  29G,  314,  353. 
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In  teri-omm  ii  n  ication,  routiu  >mi : — 

Ratinc,  pnrofiliiiil,  ;tr-t;  reprosontinff 
materials  on  plan;*  by  colour,  '111,  l.'Ji', 
449,  470;  reiiuiremonts  of  a  liil)>irati)ry, 
112;  re.4tt)rinj,'  pictures,  172,  l!II ;  roiid 
Hteam  onfc'in'-M,  !H  ;  Roman  Calhnlic 
cathedrnls,  72  ;  rouf  construction,  412, 
•i:i2,  iVJ;  room  for  valuable  |Jttpers,  72, 
Ul ;  nibbinga.  I4M.  47C. 

SANlTAity  matiern.  4.11 ;  Ha.sh  pullevs, 
314,  412;  Hawing-  timber  by  a  wire 
chargod  witli  electricity.  212  ;  scaffoM- 
ing,  72;  school  ventilation,  ."!)4 ;  nea- 
t-alt  in  party-wall.  3r,:i,  ;(74.  412;  Hhafis, 
c.ttimaling,  172;  .shop  Htlings.  270; 
Hhoring,  17,  4fJ  ;  iiUotching  mouldings, 
470,  492;  skew  bridges.  112,  l:l;t ;  slating 
toworw,  112,  l.'i;t.  152;  stacks,  chimney, 
610;  Htaining  paper,  .110;  steam  enginen 
on  roodM,  !>1  ;  steatn.  healing  by,  2>!2  ; 
Hteam  tramways.  AlO;  Htoneil  plates, 
112;  stone,  Portland,  251  ;  stoves.  I.'t2, 
212;  strength  of  brick  bridge.  4U.  CS ; 
Btrengih  of  wood.  17 ;  mIucco,  harden- 
ing, 172, 19.* ;  St.  James  the  Lchh.  West- 
niiaHter,  17;  Hurvoying.  412.  4;J2,  470. 
492  ;  sun'oyors,  dntles  uf,  4;Ji. 

Taking  nibbings.  449.  470  ;  tar 
paving.  4:tl;  template  and  templet, 
1H2,  152.  172;  timb-r  for  building  pur- 
pOHe«s  191:  timber,  rawing,  212;  tool 
chest,  17;  lowers,  slating.  112,  l.'J:t,  l.'>2; 
tracing  paper,  alkaline.  412 ;  tracings, 
353;  tramways,  steam,  510. 

Vali'ABLK  jiapers.  room   for.  72.  01 ; 
valuations  and  arhitratioDK,  394  ;  valu- 
ing chimney  shafts.  ;J5;j,  H'M  ;  varnish- 
ing chimney-pieces,  91,    iVi;  vaulted 
arches,  brick.  5.J  ;  veneer  paper,  wood, 
449 ;    ventilation,    251  ;   ventilation  of 
schools,  ;J94  ;  villa  at  Brougli.  492,  510. 
Wali,  party,  191.  213,  -jyc,  314,   3,U, 
353,  374;    walic,   cleaning.    419,  470; 
walnut,  dnrkoniiiK",  510;  W.irboroufrh 
Churrh.  Berks,  200  ;  water  iu  cellrirs, 
374,412;  w«.i(jhtof  masonry,  394  ;  white, 
ChiueHP,  l.Vj  ;   white  wood,  polishing-, 
610  ;  window  M,  bay,  4(9  ;  wood,  pulish- 
Ing,  610;  wood,  ctrcnpTtli  of,  17;   wood 
veneer  paper.  449  ;  work  ou  cemetery 
memorialu,     492,     610  ;    workhousca, 
erection  of ,  3*4 
XvlotkchsiGbaPht.  470 
YEtLow  or  buir  bricks.  3.j;i,  r?74 
Interesiing   discoveries;    in    the    Aleu- 
tian Island-s  470 ;  at  Gorleston  Church. 
38,53 
iDternational :    Exhibition,  Vienna,  2J2 
255,  314.  490 ;   exhibitions,  3,  IS.;,  21*^ 
25.S,  314,  496 
Invention  in  art,  319,417.454 
Ipswich  :  Docks,   331 ;  {jchoolboarj,  471 

512 
Ircht'Bter  Church,  180 
Ireland,  labourers'  dwellingi  in,  113 
Iron  :  archef,  402  ;  trade  arbitration, 207, 

and  ziDC  roofs  for  cuthedruls,  :i>z 
Ironwork,  Knrly  Normnn,  lu2 
Irrigation,  sewage,  229 
Irthlingborough  Church,  179 
iBlioKion  GuurdittuB,  the,  and  their  archi- 
tect, l.i7 
Islip  Church,  161 

Italian,  arcbilecta,  great,  21,  5t>,  117* 
artists,  names  of,  107  '         ' 

JEDBURGH  abbey.  371 
Jerncy,  nu*  harbour  at,  192 
'Joint  Ac'-iou."  a  fable.  32D,  3J52 
Juhua  ElUollMomorUl  Schools,  Brighton, 

KENSINGTON,   Church  of  St.  John 

the  naplliit,  42j 
Kent  .\rchie(jloi;irttl  .Society,  81 
Ke/B,  locliH,  and  \u>x  ttUnAi:^,  232 
Kilburn,  St.  Augustine's  Church  242 
KiDg-stret-t,  Weitminater,  92 
Khigiton-npon-Hull      cemetery     com- 

pelitioo,2Gl 

LABOUR,  Chincfle.  511 

J.abniinrK  dwellings,  ll.J,  Ur 

JjnlderH,  2.V- 

Lady  Chapel.  Chichester.  ,321 

Lambeth:    p"tiorieH,i  the,  41,   112-   and 

\auxhall  water,  4.j 
T^ampH,  oxy.liyclrogen.  U2 
Lancashire,  ricketty  huildfngn  of,  3|0 

■^^??.*?'*.,^""^l"«f  Societies:- 
Kirkbcck  ncnellt  MuildlngSucletv,  l.Vl- 
Blrmlnghani  Kreehuid  l.imd  Sn.*|.'tyl 
4.11;  i:Minin.-l,.in)  Krieiidly  liuilding 
*"  ■  -nnn-Trent  Huilding 

^"'  iiy  rcnnanent  Il(ini'lit 

'""'  .  .  -Jfl;  riivof  Uorii.'.H- 

ter  lluildiug.  Und,  and  Inv.'^trnen' 
Dociety.  10  ;  O.nser^alivr  Und  .S,H-ii-ty. 
102,  21H  ;  (  ounty  of  South  impU^n  Pro- 
vident IVrmnnent  Uenorit  Building  So- 
clety,,j41»;  |)nlt..n  and  l-'urnew  I'onno- 
noni  Itonrilt  Uull'llng  Society,  79- 
nanhlanc  llnilding  iN.mpiDv.  0O7 ; 
tourth  <  liy  Mui.iid  n„ii,|i„^  iuid  In- 

VCdtmrnt  S..rlrty,  1.(1  ;  l-'rinndly  Socio- 
llcs  and  r.ullding  .s.Ki,.tio„  CommlH- 
8lon,40;  lmp..rtanl  I.I  btiil.llng  hocIo- 
UOR.    -I.-..    lri,j,r..-..-d     [iMhi.UrtI     hw.ll- 

In*:    « 
In. 

nian-  ■.'    i:.-.,.-iii  i:li.m.:,  ,    i' ' 

Longton    In.lependenl  u' 

Building  .Sorinly.  17  ;   1,  i] 

Benrtlt  llnli4ing  .s,,cit-t\.  i;  ;  ,\i.  n  .ui- 
tllo  and  (ieniTal  I'lTniano'tt  Hulliling 
Society.  5((7;  North  Kent  I'crman.'nt 
Building  Society,  IU2 ;  Oxford  Working 


Lunl  ami  P,aiUlIii<i  Socii'ti.'x,  contimtiHl: — 
Men's  Land  and  Uuilding  Society,  Zl-2  ; 
i'lanet  Bentillt  Building  Society,  93  ; 
t^uoon's  Perinauent  Uenefit  Building 
Society,  Hull,  ;W3 ;  Saltbura-by-the- 
Sea,  SkftUon.  and  Lofthouse  Heneflt 
liuilding  Society,  507;  Second  Chatham 
l'.uildi?ig  Society,  24!) ;  Shellieia  Per- 
manent Building  Society,  120;  Staf- 
fordshire Land,  Building,  and  Inve.'^t- 
ment  Society,  192;  Stafford.shire  Pot- 
teries Economic   I'ermancut  Building 

'   Societ>',  5u7 

L:iiid:  and  root,  4Gj ;  spau-s  and  arches, 
215 

LantUngs.  YiJrlcshire,  344 

Lands  :    Crown,  323  ;   waste,  17 

Landscape  gardening  on  the  Thames 
Kmbaiikment,  453 

Large  roof  coveringy,  .122 

Largest  bonded  warehouse  in  London, 
471 

Law  courts,  tho  new,  41. 112, 11!),  219 

Laying  concrete  foundations,  l\Z 

Lead  roof-covo rings,  2^8,  2:^5 

Lcalcage  fi-om  gas  mains,  4(J0 

Leamington,  mansion  at,  404 

Leeds:  Academian  Society,  79;  Church 
Congress.  277  ;  now  briilge  at.  282  ; 
School  of  Art,  17.t,  29.',  330;  School- 
board.  249,  403 ;  sewage  utiU.sation  at, 
236,  313 

Legal  Intelligence  :— Action  against 
a  builder.  51(i ;  action  a^jain-st  the 
Vicur  of  ;FolkHtone,  109;  an  architect 
non-suited,  .'J9i  ;  architects'  .'duties  and 
liabilities,  92  ;  Attorney-Geaeral  v. 
Birmiuyham  Town  Council,  93  ;  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  02,  110,  133  ;  Berg- 
heim  v.  the  Darlaston  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  510;  Birmin;i;ham  sewHga 
nuisance,  the,  92 ;  building  societies, 
292,  371 ;  cases  uuderths  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  72,  ;i3.5,  35y,  510  ;  contract, 
292;  Corporation  of  Foikeatone  v. 
"Woodward,  409  ;  Coutts'a  bank  and  Mr 
K.  \V.  Puuin,  432;  Daniels  c.  Griffiths," 
:W1 ;  diripute  in  the  budding  trade,  352  ; 
disputed  coutraet  for  jrirders,  old  • 
district  surveyors'  fees,  ll  ;  employ- 
luent  of  children  in  brickyards,  209  ; 
general  line  of  buildings,  3.i3  ;  Hill 
and  anofjer  v.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loudon,  409  ;  Hiritou  v.  Little 
3.'i:i  ;  Holborn  Valley  Works,  4()i)  • 
Howarth  c.  Davey,  419  ;  illegally 
siorin;;  petroleum,  92  ;  important 
to  building  societies  and  builders 
45 ;  Knightley  v.  Wilkinson,  3^5  J 
singular  attempt  to  reduce  an  archi- 
tect's commission,  72  ;  Manches- 
ter Chancery  suit,  a,  450;  Marezzo 
Marble  Company,  the,  449  ;  Marquis 
of  S:ilisbury  r.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  510;  master  builders,  the,  and 
Loudon  carpenters,  .510  ;  Oswald  v. 
the  Cuartliaus  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Union.  72  ;  puving  apportion- 
ments, 499;  I'earsou  v.  Johnson  and 
Smith,  4iliJ;  Phmef  Benefit  Building 
Society,  92  ;  polluting  .i  canal,  432  • 
prosecution  under  the  Workshops  and 
i'ltctory  Act,  4,'iO  ;  Pulmu  v.  Griggg, 
nlleg'ed  malicious  prosecution,  93  ■ 
AV  Edward  Viger*.  92,  110,  133  ; 
Kosher  c  Metrcipolitan  Board  of 
Works,  510;  Ruddock  f.  Rolph,  510  ; 
fimethurst  c  Heckett,  51i) ;  Soutar  u, 
Gauld.  92  ;  Thames  Embaukment 
rases,  .'ilo  ;  Tomlinson  v.  Lowe,  450  ; 
Vestry  of  Murylebone  r.  Bisho|«,  510  ; 
Warwick  and  Birniinuli^m  Caual  v 
P.urman.  4.32  ;  Whitlit-ld  v.  King,  25'»  ■ 
Wyalt  I'.  Colls,  :W3 

Leicester:  Sclioolboard,  213,  219,467- 
sewasre,  317  ' 

Leiccster.shiro  Archmoloffical  Socletv 
217,  29:i,  417  ^' 

Lelth  harbour,  37t 

Length  of  an  are,  formula  for,  362 

Letting  the  City  laud-,  450 

L'jwcH  School  of  Art.  53 

Lijjht  tho  oxy-hydric,  1G2  ;  light  rail- 
ways, 391 

Lighting  schoolrooms.  220.  2.35,  2.")l 

Lightning:  conductors,  S2,  2(J7  ;  damage 
by.  53,  lii2  ;  roda,  119  ;  trees  killed  by. 
1(j2 

Llnlnir  for  flrepr.iof  sifos.  233 

Liverpool  :  Architectur.il  Sr>cletv.  lOS, 
15S,27l,  4.'iS.  4Gtl;  Autumn  Art'Kxbi- 
bltion,  192 ;  Mersey  tunnel,  3JJ ; 
Oriental  Art  Eihibiti>n,  499;  plum- 
bers'a  »in:e  and  ball,  410.;  Polytechnic 
Society,  35H;  Schoolbonrd,  239  ;  work- 
mcn'B  dwetlmgMat.447 

Lhinnclhahirn  Schoolijoard,  293 

L  >iidson  glrderM.  24S 

Local :  board,  a.  musical.  297  ;  pocull- 
nriilos  of  Ootbic,  437 ;  sauiury  au- 
thorlilort.  11.3 

Lock-out  In  tho  London  building  trade, 

I.o-k-«,  key.-,  and  box  BtBpIoii.  2.>2 
London:  Assoclatiou  uf  Fofemon  Kn- 
ifiiioerA,  :i75:  A^Hnciitliou  ot  Mailer 
Ituildors,  4s<t;  bndites,  freeing.  432; 
liudding  trades.  13 ;  Chatham  ami 
Dover  Bailway  works.  77 ;  City 
Mission  House.  4S(»;  Compiiny  of 
Builders  (Linnled).  252;  and  County 
B'MikIng  ConipiiDv.  H;j;  pan  supply- 
l.»9.  233;  Iuiern,illanal  Exhibition, 
(IH7.3).  IM.':  markv'is,  69;  and  M  ddlc- 
■cj(  Archajfdogical  S  icloty,  2!»3  ;  Scltool- 
boml,  B.  3S,  &».  tJJ,  bl,  169.  2311,219, 
270, 351, 423  ;  Bprlng  water,  137;  ulrike, 


termiuiti  in  of,  155;  tolls,  abolition  of, 
18  ;  wells,  4t;o 

Loni:^'  Meiford,  windows  at, 478 

Lingherige,  raihvay  works  at,  77 

Lorscli,  2tl  "! 

L'^wick  Church,  161 

Lucky  lung  stocking,  a,  249 

Lunatic  A-^ylum  at  St.  Ann's  Heath,  pro- 
posed. 118.  7-^.  142,2^2,  295,313 

Lyndh'u-st,  100 

MACCALLUM'S  pictures  from  Egypt, 

IS 

Machines:  for  el-'aning  tramways,  173 ; 
for  sawing,  novel,  j33;  wood-working, 
389 
Mactise'p  frescoes,  17 
Maidstone  Sciiool  of  Art,  230 
Mains,  gas,  4i30 

Manchester:  architects  on  the  quantities 

question,  493 ;  art  at.  493  ;  halls  near, 

477;  heavy  failure  at.  213  ;  ramble  in, 

431 ;    Sch  -ol  oC  Art,  489,  493 

Mansion  at  L^arain^ton,  -104 

Maoufacture   of:    bricks,    4G9 ;    slates, 

American,  219 
Mausard  roofs,  439 
Marbles  at    the  British    Museum,    129, 

343 
March,  tho  Idesof,  llG 
M.irk.*rs  :    Batley,    4S0  ;    Blackpool,   60, 
lis,  2:13,  431;  Covcut  Garden,  Flower, 
■_'i)7  ;  London,  .^9 
Mason  CoIIepfe.  Birmingham,  153 
Masons  and  the  lock-out  and  strike,  232 
Misourv  and  brickwork.  221,23.3 
Mdteriai,  trea'.meutof.  158,  181,  20O 
MiteriaU,  fireproof,  213, 4SG 
Medal,  the  St.  Bartholomew,  282 
Memorial :     fountain,      G  lasgo  w,     the 
Stewart,   141;    hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  .381;  Prince  Consort,  1.207,  oOO  ; 
schools,  Brighton,  82 
Memorials    of     the    White    Friars   of 

Coventry,  498 
MeTJiey  tunnel,  Liverpool,  390 
Metal:   doors,  252;  roofing.  233 
Metallic  roof  coveriuijs,  353 
Methods    of:    deciding    competitions, 
new,  192  :  half-timbered  construction, 
477 
Metropolitan:      Association     for     Ira- 
proving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
C  lasses,  41 ;  Board  of  Works,  93,  297 
304,  354,  39>,  511 ;  bridges.  :i35  ;  Build- 
ing Act,  113.  133  ;  <ras  aup^jly,  159,233  ; 
rateable    value,    2()0 ;    tramways,    17, 
271;  water  supplv,   4-1,  45,   52,   69,113' 
137,  175,  233,271,  351.492.  513 
Michael  Augclo  as  an  artist  workman 

319 
Michigan  pine,  315 
Mid'ile  Ages,  failures  of  the.  135 
Middlesborough  Schnol  Boar  J,  372 
Milford  Uaveu  and  pier,  3;n 
Millinery,  architectural,  67 
Million  sterling  of  plumbers'  work,  175 
Min'^ral'*.  ownersnin  of,  427 
Mining  Institute.  Newcastle-upoa-Tyae, 

3S4 
Minsters:  Aachen,  46;  Ripou,  17S,  331 ; 

York,332,  429 
Modern:    Architects  and  their  works 
13,  35,  67,  167.  1S7.  291;  Berliu,  1S2  ; 
ecclesiastical  art,  222  ;  English  archi- 
tecture, 82 
Monmouthshire:    and  Caerleoa    Anti- 
quarian Society.  IS!  ;  chur^i  hes,  235 
Monreale  Cithedral.  267 
Monster  :   hotel  at  Chicag-*,  334 ;  steam 

hummer  foundations.  133 
Montreal,  sanitary  work  at,  230 
Monument  to  Dxvy,  Penzance,  306 
Monumental  brasses,  22i,  242 
Mounds,  serpent.  143 
Mounting  driwinga  and  tracings,   42S, 

509 
Morant,   Boyd,  and    Blandford's   bean- 
feast, 18 
More  antiquarian  forgeries,  261 
Morris's  breakwater,  203 
Mural    paintings;     Gorlostou     Church, 

3S,  53  ;  Soutli  Leigh,  219 
Musi'ums;    Architectural,   70,  354.  401. 
432,  440,  416,  465  ;  British,  36.  112,  129. 
313;  East   Loudon,  2,  21,  55,  95,115; 
South  London.  323 
Musical  Local  IJjard,  a,  237 

NAMES  of  Ita'ian  artists.  I67 

National :  Assnciation  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Kaionco,  219,  220 ;  Health 
Society,  44  >.  456,  487;  memorial  to 
Prince  Consort,  1,  267.  300;  Musical 
Union's  prize,  324  ;  schools,  lUghgate- 
rlip. m 

Needle.  Cleopttra's,  .'ill. 

New:  art  and  old  art,  383.  .399  ;  Broad- 
street  Htation.  21«;  Law  CourLs,  tho 
41.  112,  119.  219. 

Now  York  :  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architccta,375;  exhibition  of  sketches 
ai,&ll 

New  Zealandor,  tho,  and  bona  fldo  art, 

Newcjvstle-undor-Lyme:  School  of  Art, 
489;  School  board,  4S9. 

Nowcastle-npon-Tyne:  Mining  Institute, 
3M1 ;  lower  and  spire  at,  222 

Newport,  I.steof  Wight,  122 

Newport  (Mon.)  School-boanl.  2C9 

Nomenclature,  Gothic.  16,S. 

Norman  ironwork,  early,  162 

North :  of  Ireland  building  trade  dis- 
putes. 401  ;  Lunilon  School  of  Art.  292  ; 
OxforOflhiro  Archwological  Society, 
292.  "^ 


Northampton,  old  remains  at.  133  ;  Schoo' 
of  Art,  447  ;  School-board,  403 

Nqrtharaptonshire  :  Archffiological  So- 
ciety, 217 ;  excursion  of  Architectural 
Association,  129, 159,  168,  179 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  281 
498  ' 

Norwich  Cathedral,  355 

Notebook  of  an  architect  in  Spain,  3^0 

Notes  on:  civil  architecture  in  York- 
shire, 195;  earthwork,  21,  43,  52,  71  77 
127,  135,  175,  195,  210  ;  tlrebricks,  248, 
280 ;  great  Italian  architects,  24,  58, 
117;  treatment  of  material,  158,  18L 
200  M        ,       »i 

Nottingham :   Architectural  Association, 

466  ;  School  of  Art.  3iJ2 
Novel  wood-sawing  Machine,  133 
Novelty  iu  the  building  trade,  IS 
Nuisance,  the  bill-posting,  46 

OAK :  carved  work,  old,  270 :  durability 
of,  297;  palings,  271 

Oban  church  competition,  293 

Obituary:— Aldis,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.,  92; 
Alfred  de  Burgho,  54  ;  Banks,  Mr.,  492  ; 
<  'oekerell.  Mrs.,  450;  George  Hemming 
Mason,  A.R.A.,  344;  Haines,  Eev.  Her- 
bert, 242  ;  Hector  Horeaii,  193;  Pollard, 
RIr,35i;  Kider,  Thomas,  253  ;  Schnorr- 
vou-KaroIsfeld,  J.  G.  J.,  16  ;  Tidey, 
Mr.  Henry,  73 

Objects  of  vertu  at  Bethnal  Green,  115 

Obstruction  of  a  City  thoroughfare,  213 

Officers :  architect's  department,  London 
School  Board,  230,  249  ;  sanitary,  432 

Oil  paintings,  English,  3,  55 

Old ;  art  and  now  art,  383,  399 ;  Castle- 
street  Schools,  Whitechapel.  59  ;  halls 
near  Manchester,  477 ;  oak  carved 
work,  270;  remains  at  Northampton, 
destruction  of,  133 

One  class  railway  trains,  173 

Opening:  meeting,  Architectural  Associ- 
ation  of   Ireland,   303 ;   museums  ou 
Sundays,  02 ;  of   new  tramways,  271 
of  the  Penicuik  Railway,  192 

Opera-house,  Aberdeen,  140,  506 

Opinion  of  a  philosopher  on  m,odern 
ecclesiastical  art,  222 

Opportunities,  102 

Hrgans:  chancel,  28;  unique,  315 

Origin  and  growth  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture, 255,  257 

Oriental  art  exhibition,  499 

Ornament :  casts  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  404,  446,  465  ;  versus  utility  at 
Sd.  Paul's,  113 

Ornamental:  stones,  415  ;  tree-plaatiug, 

202 
Oundle  Church,  161 
Our  country  churchyards,  36 
Overland  route  to  India,  future,  340 
Ownership  of  coal  and  minerals,  427 
Oxford :    Architectural    and    Historica 

Society,  401,  417,  447;  art  at.  453.  492  ; 

colleges,  the,  303  ;  Ruskin's  school  at, 

311,315 
Oxyhydric  light,  the.  162 
Oxyhydrogen  street  lamps,  92 

PACIFICATOR,  sea,  202 

Paddingtou  baths  and  wash-houses,  4S0 

Painting:  on  glass,  306;  iu  water  colours, 
192 

Paintings:  English  oil.  3,  55;  German 
fresco,  297 ;  at  Gorleston  Church,  38, 
53  ;  at  South  Leigh,  mural,  219 

Paints,  silicate,  344 

Palace  of  Westminster,  the,  18 

Palazzo  Vecchio.  Florence,  500 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  395 

Palings,  oak,  271 

Paper,  waste  of,  512 

Papers,  wall,  291 

Park,  Batterdea,  72 

Parish  churches;  Stepney,  37;  TYillas- 
deu,  350 

Parisiiui:  hospitals,  53  ;  precautions 
ajtaiust  fire.  102 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  41 

Parliameutaty  Notes  :  —  Battersea 
I'ark,  72  ;  Beraioudsov  and  Roiher- 
hith4  water  supply,  17";  Birmmijham 
Sewage  B 11,  17,  41.  45;  brieklield 
chil  Iron,  92;  British  Museum.  112; 
Civd  Service  estimates,  17  ;  commons 
and  waste  lauds,  17;  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  112  ;  Ecclesiascicil 
I)  lipidilioua  Act,  72;  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the.  41  ;  iuhabited  house 
dut/,  41  ;  Kinj^-stroet,  Wesimiu.-itor, 
92;  Lmubtth  notterios,  the,  112; 
Limbeth  aud  Vauxhail  water,  -15; 
M<icli8e's  frcscoo's,  17;  Metropolitan 
Hoard  of  Works,  92 ;  Metropolitan 
Buililin.,'s  Act  Amondmeut  Bill,  113  ; 
New  LawOairts,  tho, 41, 112;  new  Post 
Offlce  huildin.:s,  41  ;  opening  museums 
on  SuuJa>s,  92;  PuidicHdalth  Bill.  17, 
113;  lociil  sauitary  auihonties.  113 ; 
rhitmcs  Knibiiukin-nt  Bid,  72;  Tram- 
ways (Mettopolisj  B  1U.I7 

P.isioral  siatl  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
335  ' 

Palenu  connected  with  buildin-^,  233, 
252,  294.  353,  402,  469,  4,S0 

Pavoiuents:  tar.  149;    tde,511 

Paviug:  asphulte,  233,  240,  354:  new 
wood,  50U 

Peckham,  new  bridge  at,  ;tl4 

Pcucildrawing.H.  tra?8ferriug,  173 

Penicuik  Uailway,  tho,  192 

Penrose's  design  for  docoratin-^  St. 
Paurrt.io; 

Penzance,  tho  Davy  monura.nt,  306 

Permanent  and  temponuy  structures,  361 

Peruvian  uatiijuitieB, '159 
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Peterboroupli.rew  brklgeaf,  AOT 
PMIfintliropBt  inabriL'kyard.a, '151 
Philosoper,  a,  ou  modern  ecclesiastical 

art,  222 
Photographs    of    collections  in   rritisli 

Museum,  ;')'> 
Piccadillj',  Iioiise  and  shop  at,  40 
/•icturestrom  Egypt, MaiCallum's,  IS 
Piers:  bridyr.  4ti;» ;  Dono  las  (Isle  of  Man), 

53;  Milford  Haven,  3!H 
Piling.  276, 2!)9 
Pine  in  Michigan,  315 
Planing-:  houses,  4t;;  schools,  4,  in,  S.'i,  r.l, 
102,110,  111,  l;^2,  152,  172,  1811,220,2^5, 
251,  270,  27(;,  445 
Planting  trees,  202 
Plaster  as  a  proiection  from  fire,  2i:i 
Plumbers'  work,  u   million  steiling  of, 

175 
Plumbing,  l!il,  11)7,  2flS 
Poisonine^,  sewa^ip,  220 
PoIehrookCliurcli,  160 
Polishing  floors,  150 
Pollard,  death  of  Mi-.,  354 
Pope's  birthplace,  432 
Porcelain    and    pottery  at  the   Bethnal 

Green  Museum,  95 
Porcheeter  Castle,  9S 
Portable  conservatory,  242 
Portland  breakwat-i^r,  122 
Portraits,  historical,  153 
Portsmouth  School  Board,  269 
Post-offlce:   the  new,   41,   7S ;    and  the 

Press,  28 
Posts  and  pillars,  riband.  28 
Potteries,  Lambeth,  41,  112 
Pottery  and   porcelain    at   the  Bethnal 

(jJreen  Museum,  ^'> 
Power,  water,  :Hiy,  356,  41G,  455,  473 
Practical    engineering    at    the    Crystal 

Palace,  5i)0 
Practice;  professional,  418,  485  ;  scope  of, 

458 
Practices,  sharp,  153 
Precautions :  against  fire  in  Paris,  102  ; 

sanitary,  220 
Precedent  for  vestrymen,  u^  300 
Preservation  of  timber,  413 
Presidents' addresses  :  Architectural  As- 
sociation,  360  ;   Civil   and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society,  459 ;  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  859 
Press  and  the  Post-office,  the,  28 
Preston,  St.  Walburge,  344 
Prevention  of  tires,  506 
Preventing:  damp  in  walls,  133  ;  echoes 

in  buildings,  413 
Price  of  window-glass,  169 
Prince  Consort:    national  memorial,   1, 

267,  300;  statues,  173 
Principles  of  architectural  design,  87 
Priories :   Christchurch,   2^  ;  Dimstable, 

102,  241 ;  Sopwell,  241 
Priory  Castle,  Christchurch,  99 
Private  dwelling-houses  at  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition, 255 
Prizes :  Architectural  Association,  382  ; 
National  Musical  Union,  324  ;  Univer- 
sity College,  14,  40 
Professional  practice,  418,  485 
Professor  Euskin  at  Oxford.  311,  315 
Professors  of  fashionable  art,  lo7 
Projected  railway  improvements  at  Brad- 
ford, 403 
Promised  contribution  to  the  formation 

of  a  new  style,  334 
Property,  house,  438 

Proposed :  baths,  Paddington,  480  ;  cathe- 
dral, Edmbm-gh,  140,  152,  172,  192,  211, 
238,  314,  422,  466,  oOU  ;  lunatic  asylum, 
St.  Ann's  Heath,  GS,  75,  142,  282,  295, 
313;  museum  for  South  London,  323  ; 
river  baths  at  Chelsea,  375 
Proximate  principles  of  architectural  de- 
sign, 87 
Public:  elementary  schools,  Old  Castle- 
street,  Whitechapel,  59  ;  Health  Bill, 
the,  17,  113,  432.  511;  Works  Depart- 
ment, Indian,  451 
publications,  Notices  of ;— An  Ar- 
chitectural and  Historical  Account  of 
the  Shrines  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  476  ; 
An  Architect's  Notebook  in  Spain,  380  ; 
British  Almanack  and  Companion 
(1873),  479;  Civil  Service  Arithmetic, 
391;  Coal  and  Coal  Mining,  479  ;  Fire 
Surveys,  23 ;  First  Book  of  Mining  and 
Quarrying,  391  ;  Freehand  Drawing. 
Test  Papers  and  Class  Sheets  for  Prac- 
tical Geometrj',  479 ;  Hand-book  to  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial,  27 ;  Health 
and  Comfort  in  House  Building,  79  ; 
Hygiene  of  Air  and  Water,  the,  27  ; 
Iron  as  a  Material  of  Construction,  27  ; 
Life  and  Labours  of  Thomas  Brassev, 
eO;  Life  of  Richard  Trevithick,  79,391"; 
Manuel  of  Buhhvork  and  Marquetry, 
391 ;  New  Fornmlas  for  the  Loads  and 
Detlections  of  Solid  Beams  and  Girders, 
27  ;  On  the  Construction  of  Catch-water 
Reservoirs,  155  ;  On  the  Drainage  and 
Sewage  of  Towns,  79;  Our  Work  in 
Palatine,  479  ;  Patterus  fur  Tunimg 
without  the  Use  of  any  Ornamental 
Chucli^  27  ;  Perspective,  or  the  Art  of 
Drawing  what  On^  Sees,  79  ;  Photo- 
graphs of  Collections  in  the  Eritisli 
Museum,  36  ;  Practical  Plane  (geometry, 
27  ;  Practical  Suggestions  to  Inventors, 
Patentees,  and  Purchasers  of  Patents, 
27;  Rai.ways  or  No  Railways:  the 
Battle  of  tho  Gauges  Renewed,  79  ;  Re- 
port ou  tho  Drainage  of  Bi  mbay,  494  ; 
Ross's  Wages  Calculator,  479;  Royal 
Guide  to  the  London  Charities  in  1872- 
73,391 ;  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 
"hj  Means  of  Diagrams,  27  ;  Strength  of 
Materials  and  Structures,  391 ;  Treatise 
on  the  Building  and  Oniamental  Stones 


I'll!  limf ions.  jYofJces  of,  continued: — 
uf  Great  BritiiinandForeign Countries, 
415  :  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and 
Operation  of  Wood-working  Machines, 
389  ;  Treatise  on  Waterworks  for  the 
Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns,  479 ;  The 
Fifty-one  Hours  Wages  Reckoner,  79  ; 
Village  Churches  of  Denbighshire,  43  ; 
Work  and  Wages  Practically  Consi- 
dered, 142 

Puget  Sound  timber  trade,  354 

Pure  spring  water  for  Loudon,  137 

Pursuits,  antiquarian,  121 

Putty,  softening,  213 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  503 

QUANTITIES  question,  the,  493 

Voarrir^.  rrlrlimtcd,  200 

C,iuarryitig  .shii-'  in  America,  219 
Quarterly  Review,  the,  and  the  completion 

of  St.  Paul's,  301.  317,  320,  351 
Queen  Victoria-street,  Loudon,  378 

RAILWAY  :  commimication  with  In- 
dia,  153  ;   improvements  at  Bradford, 
403 ;    trains,    one-class,   173 ;    tunnels, 
Baltimore,  315 ;  worksatLonghedge,77 
Railways:  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  315; 
Euphrates  Valley,  113  ;  Great  Eastern, 
248:  Light,  391;  Penicuik,  192;  South 
American,  315  ;  for  Western  Austi-alia, 
492 
Ramble  in  Manchester,  434 
Ransome's  artificial  stone,  138 
Rateable  value  of  the  metropolis,  260 
Raunds  Church,  161 
Rawlinson,  Mr.,  on  health,  382 

Reading:    Architectural  and  Archfl?olo- 
gical  Society,  395,  492 ;  carpenters  and 
their  employers,  3.S5. 
Rebuilding  of  Chicago,  375,  377 

Recent  utterances,  235 

Recess,  the,  95 

Reclamation  of  the  Ferrara  marshes,  450 

Redditeh  School  of  Art,  253 

Registry  staircase,  Cantcrburj',  306 

Regulations  of  School  Boards,  276 

Relation  of  an  architect  to  his  employer, 
341 

Releasing  spring  and  roller  blinds,  233 

Remains  at  Northampt<tn,  133 

Remarkable  wells  in  Loudon,  460 

Rent  of  land,  465 

Repairing  roads,  60,  73 

Reports,  sanitary,  473 

Reputed  sword  of  Wallace,  the,  354 

Researches  on  the  site  of  Troy,  403 

Residences,  royal,  233 

Residuum  of  architects,  the,  168 

Reservoirs,  catch-water,  155 

Restorations:  Chester  Cathedral,  69,  408  ; 
Exeter  Calheilral,  179,  192  ;  St.  Albau'a 
Abbey,  6 

Riband  posts  and  pillars,  2S 

Ricketty  buildino^s  in  Lancashire,  340 

Righteousness  of  wrath,  the,  147 

Ringstead  Church,  161 

Ripo^  Minster,  178,  331 

Ritual  and  architecture,  311 

Rival  carpenters'  societies,  the,  350 

River  baths  at  Chelsea,  proposed,  375 

Road-rolling,  steam,  60,  73 

Roadways  of  bridges,  339,  355,  379,  397, 
435,  505 

Rochdale  School  of  Art.  230 

Rochester  School  Board,  8,  60,  2S2,  313 

Rock-drill,  a  new,  153 

Rods,  lightning,  119 

Roll-cape  for  sheet  metal  roofing,  233 

Roller  blinds,  233 

Rolling  roads  by  steam,  60,  73 

Roman  remains  in  Walbrook,  3ij4 

Romanesque  architecture,  255,  257,  258, 
357 

Rome,  discoveries  at,  221,  301,  471 

Romsey  Abbey.  97,  338 

Roof  coverings:  cathedral,  322  ;  lead, 
228,  235  ;  metallic,  353 

Roofs :  ancient  wood,  500 ;  of  buildings, 
233  ;  Mansard,  439  ;  timber,  209 

Roofing,  fireproof,  353 

Ross  School  Board,  130 

Rossie  Priory,  concrete  houses,  30G,  465 

Rotherhithe  water  supply,  17 

Royal:  Archteological  Institute,  14,  96, 
110,  120,  375,  476  ;  Architectural  Mu- 
seum, _70,  354.  404,  432,  440,  446,  465  ; 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  233 ;  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  15,  73,  IIG,  334, 
359,  302,  438,  477  ;  residences,  safety  of, 
233 

Rural  churches  in  Monmouthshire,  235 

Rushden  Church,  180 

Ruskin,  Mr. :  on  working  men's  homes, 
297 ;  to  working  men,  512 

Ruskin's:  art  lectures,  492  ;  school  at  Ox- 
ford, 311,  315 

Ryde  School  of  Art,  466 

SAFES,  fireproof,  233 
Safety  of  roya!  residences,  233 
Salaries  of  borough  surveyors,  314 
Salford  borough  surveyorship,  361 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  2i2,  33H,  366,  467 
Sanctuary,  St.  Walburgo's,  l-*reston,  344 
Sandringham,  sanitary  work  at,  460 
Sandstone,  260 

Sanitary:  authorities,  IocaI,  113;  condi- 
tion of  St.  Pancras,  3..'4;  officers,  432; 
precautions,  220  ;  reports,  473  ;  science, 
120,147;  (see  also  "Water  Supply  and 
Sanitaiy  Matters") 
Sash-fastcner,  Cutler's,  480 
Sashes,  window,  294 
Sassanian  palace,  discovery  of  a,  3G2 
Saturday  afternoons    for   art-worlcnien, 

354 
Saw,  Cotter's  bow,  324 
Sawing  machines,  novel,  133 


Sayo's  Court  transformed,  213 
Scarborniigh :  School  Board,  149;  Undcr- 

cliff  competition,  192 
Scholarships,  engineering,  252 
School:  desks,  157  ;  planning,  4,  16,25,61, 
102,  110,  111,  132,   152,  172,  189,  220,  235, 
251,  270,  276,  445  ;  ventilation,  i)2 
Schools:  Brighton,  82  ;  compctiilon,  Tiel 
fast,  413  ;  Farnborough,  492  ;  lli^'hgni.^ 
69  ;  infants',  5;  graded,  5  ;   Old  ('astle- 
street,  "^niitechapel,  59  ;  Sheffield,  512  ; 
Wraysbury,  422 
Science,  sanitary.  147 
Science  and  Art  Department,  28,  112,  470 
Scope  of  architectural  practice,  458 
Scotgate  Ash  Stone  Company,  202 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  46 
Screening  coals,  133 
Sculpture  at  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial, 

267,  300 
Sea  pacificator,  a,  202 
Seatings  ot  boilers,  113 
Securing  window  panes,  469 
Seez  Cathedrdl  doorway,  283 
Selby  School  of  Art,  218 
Serpent  mounds,  148 
Session's  work,  the,  75 
Sewer  on  fire,  a,  511 
Sewers,  ventilation  of,  52 
Sewage:  experiments  at  Leicester,  317  ; 
irrigation,  229  ;  poisoning,  220  ;  utiliza- 
tion at  Leeds,  23G,  313 
Sewerage  of  Biraiingham,  the,  17,  41.  45, 

92. 153 
Share  of  the  workman  in  architecture. 

337,  397 
Sharp  practices  of  contractors,  153 
She-t metal 'oofing,  233 
Sheffield  :  Permanent  Building  Society, 

120  ;  schools  a"^,  512 
Sbrines:    Becket's,  202;   in  St.   Albau's 

A.bbev,  476 
Shop,  36,  Piccadilly.  46 
Shops  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  202 
Side  bonrd,  design  for,  306 
Silchester,  120 
Silicace  paints,  344 

Sir:  Gilbert  Scott,  46;  Gilbert  Scott  on 
art  Bchooi?,   218 ;    Richard  Wallace's 
collection,  2,21,55,  95,115 
Site  of  Troy,  the,  4^3 
Sixth     annual    excursion    of  Yorkebire 

Arcliffiologcial  Association,  178 
Sketches,  exiiibition  of.  511 
Skilled  labour,  Chinese, 511 
Skylights,  233 

Slags  for  building  purposes,  37 
Slate  quarrying  in  America,  210 
Slow-combustion  grate,  the,  404 
Sloane  medallion  prize,  102 
Society  of  Antiquariey,  470;    Society  of 
Arts.  73,  306,  433,  485,  496  ;  Society  for 
the  Eucourafjement  of  tbe  Fine  Arts, 
18,  395 ;  Society  of  Engineers,  73,  192 
247,297,371,391,471 
Softening:  putty,  213 
Soils,  water-stopping  efliciency  of,  173 
Solvent  bankruptcy,  a,  133 
Some:   notes  on  civil  architecture,  195  ; 

recent  utterances,  235 
Somersetfrhire  Archteological  Society,  207, 

227 
Sopwell  Priory,  241 
Sotberan's  bookshop,  Piccadilly, 46 
South:    American   railways,   new,  315; 
Kensington  School  of  Art,  507  ;  Leij^b, 
mural   paintings  at,  210;   London,  a^- 
phalte  in,  233  ;  Londou  Museum,  323 
Southampton,  93, 110 
Spanish  nrcbitecture,  380 
S [lans  and  ii  rches,  land,  315 
Special  characteristics  of  Gothic,  437 
SpeculalMip;  builder,  a,  92, 110, 133 
Speight  Hud  Sons  (Limited)  492 
Spicer'a  Hull  roof,  Bristol,  500 
Spire,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Church,  New- 
castle, 222 
Spring:  blinds,  233;  water  for  London,  137 
Spuriouseclecticism,  35,52 
Staff  of  the  Bi«hop  of  Hereford,  335 
Stafford  School  of  Art.  330 
Stained  Glass  :  — Acton,  333;   Adbaa- 
ton,    313;     ancient  stained    glass    in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  262 ;  Belgrave-cum- 
BirBtalI,212;   Cardington,  4.50  ;  Ciren- 
cester, 450  ;  Folkestone,  169;  Glasgniv 
Cathedral,   230;    Gravesend,  249,271; 
Haleswortb,     130;     Ilawkhuret,    113; 
Jersey,    249  ;     Knare  borough,    2;i  ; 
Leeds,  333;  Minster,  113;  Northamp- 
ton   450;    Polesworlh,  313;  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  212;     stained  glnss,  old,  at 
Long- Melford,  478  ;  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
450;    450;  St.  Paul's  Calhedral,  271; 
Wath-on-Dearne,  333 
Staircase  to   Registry,  Canterbury,  3()h 
Stan  wick  Church,  162 
Ptapleluirst  Schoolbojird,  182 
Station,  New  Broad-street,  248 
Statues,    Memorials,    8ic.  :— Ballot 
monument,  210  ;  Brunei,  511  ;  Davy 
monum'^nt,  Peuzimce,  306  ;  Dunrohin, 
210  ;  Karl  Mayo,  410;  Edinburgh,  334, 
410,489;  General  Lee,  294  ;  Kensinr;- 
ton,  268,  334  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,   153, 
Liverpool,    294 ;    Lord  Holland,    334  ; 
Nicholas  Wood, Newcastle,  17  ;  Patna, 
173,210;  Peuderyn,210;  Prince  Con- 
sort, 173,  251 ;  Prince  Consort  eques- 
trian statue,  Holborn,   110,  251,  334; 
Prince  Consort  national  memorial,  1, 
267  ;    Richard    Cobdeu,    268  ;    Scotc 
monument,    the.    26H  ;    Scott    statue, 
JSew    York,    110;    Sir    Ilobert    Peel, 
351  ;  Sir    Roderick    Mnrchison,    153; 
Sir  W.  Scott,  St.  Louie,  173  ;  Stewart 
memorial    fountain,    Glasgow,    141  ; 
141 :  Swaffham,  511 


Steam;  hammer  foundations,  133  ;  roll- 
ing for  roads,  60,  73 
Stepney  parish  church,  37 
Stevenstone  Hunt,  400 
Stewart  memorial  fountain,  Glasgow,  141 
Steyning,  tiall  at.  222 
Stirling,  Vandalism  at,  192 
Stocking,  a  lucky.  249 
Stockton  Evchan'go  competition,  440 
Stone  :  artificini,  138,  304,  34-1 ;  decay  of, 

459  ;  Scottrate  Ash,  202 
Stones:  building  and  ornamental,  415  ; 

of  the  Great  Pyramid,  500 
Stonehenge,  334 
Stopper.^  for  ladders,  252 
Stoppiug-up  of  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate, 

213 
Storms,  damage  by,  133 
Stoves, 118 
Strange  hotel,  a,  41 
Strength  of  brickwork.  108,  129,  20S 
Street:    dangers,  153;    lamps,    oxyhy- 

drogen, 92 
Streets,  tearing  up  the,  297 
Strike  and  lock-nut  in  the  London  build 

ing  trade,  13,  155,  232.  323 
Struck  by  lightning,  53,  102 
Strnctures,  temporary  and  permanent 

361 
Style:  in  art,  260;  for  the  future,  the, 

277  ;  a  new,  334 
St.   Andrew's    Church,    Holborn,    324; 
333;  St.  Alban's  Abbev,  6,  102,   476, 
St.  Ann's  Heath  Asylum,  68.  75.  142. 
282,  295,  313 ;    St.   Anne's  Gateway, 
Salisbury,      306 ;      St.      Augustine's 
Church, 'Kilburn.    242;   St.   Bartholo 
mew    medal,     tlie,    282;    St.    Cross 
Hospital,   Winchester,  121,  344  ;   St. 
Giles's    Church,    Durham,    5U6;    St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  the,  403  ;   St.  James's 
Church,   Great    Yarmouth,  480  ;    St. 
John  the  Baptist's,  Kensington,  422  ; 
St.  Martin's  School  of  Art,  489  ;  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  Church,  Newcastle, 
222;  St.  Mary's.   Willesden,  350;  St. 
Fancias,  condition  of,  324  ;  St.  Paul's 
CathedraK  107.  113.  177,  271,  301,  315, 
317,  320,432;   St.  Queniin,  trophy  of, 
275;    St.  Stephen's    Church,    Uamp- 
stead,  56  ;  St.  Walbarge.  Preston,  344 
Subway  at  St.  Martiu's-le- Grand,  73 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archseology,  35 
Suggestiou/ifor  tire  prevention,  506 
Suggested     new    method   of    deciding 

competitions,  192 
Sun-street,  Bishopsgate,  213 
Sunday  opening  of  Museums.  92 
Sunderland  School  Board.  269 
Supply  of:  gas  to  the  metropolis,  159, 
233  ;  water  to  London,  41,  45,  52,  69» 
113,  137,  175,  233,  271 
Surrey  Church  competition,  293 
Surveyor,  tlie :  — Advantages  of  steam 
rolling  fur  the  repair  of  roads,  GO,  73  ; 
agricultural  pioduce,  land,  and  rent, 
465 ;  Bethlehem  and   Bridewell  Hos- 
pitals surveyorship,  171,  190  ;  Bristol 
ciiy  surveyorship,  192;  Cr»)wn  lands, 
:{23 ;     district    surveyors'     fees,     72; 
Eccltsiastical       Dilapidations        Act 
Amendment    Bill,    72,  157 ;   highways, 
81  ;  Institntionof  Surveyors,  334,  409, 
427,    450,    46.:t ;  new  formula  for  tha 
length  of  an  arc,  362  ;  ownership  of 
coal   and  minerids,  427  ;    salaries  of 
borough      surveyors,      314 ;     Salford 
borough     surveyorship,     361 ;     testi- 
monial   to  a  borough    surveyor,  53; 
viduation  of  house  property  in  Loudon, 
438 
Surveys,  flre,  23 
Suspension  bridges,  402 
Sussex  Archffiological  Society,  150 
Sword,  Wallace's,  354 

TAR  pavement,  new,  149 
Tearing  up  the  streets,  297 
'lechuical  education.  28,  73,  81,  153,  297, 

395  ;  in  France,  297 
Technological  examinations,  73 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  80,  129,  343 
Temple  Gardens,  the,  304 
Temporary  structures,  361 
Tendering,  "-wide,"  227 
Tenders,  continental,  354 
Termination  Of  the  London  strike,  155 
Testimonials  :  to  a  borough  surveyor,  53  ; 

to  a  brickyard  philanthropist,  314 
Thames  Embankment,  41,  72,252,271,453, 

510,  512 
Theatres:  Aberdeen,  149,  506;  Elephant 

and  Castle,  490  ;  European,  460 
Thomas  Adolphus  TroUope's  art  collec- 
tion, 350 
Thomas  Brassey,  5G 
Thornton  Schoiflboard,  282 
ThoLightin  chm-ch  design,  290 
Thoughts:    at    Canterbury,  215;  at  the 

Cattle  Show, 475 
Tidey,  tho  late  Mr.  H.,  73 
Tile  pavements,  511 
Timber  ;  preservation  of,  413  ;  roofs,  209  ; 

trade  of  Puget  Sound,  354 
Titchmarsh,  160 
Tolls,  abolition  of,  18 
Tournay  cathedr.il  choir,  8 
Towers  :    Beaufort,    St.  Cross,  344 ;   St. 

Mary's  Cathedral  Church,  Newcastle, 

222 
Town-hall,  design  for,  102 
Tracings,  mounting,  428,  509 
Trade:   festivities,  73,  133;  news,  19,42, 

34,  74,  93,114,134,154,  174,  193,213,334, 

253,  272,  298,316,335,  375,  395,413,451, 

471,492,512 
Tramway-cleansing  machine,  173 
Tramways,  metropolitan,  17,  271 
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Transferring  pencil  drawinss  on  paper  to 

other  paper,  \~t'A 
Transformation  of  Saye's  Court,  IVA 
Treasures:  at  the  British  Museum,  Ephe- 

aian,  r_'i»,  X4H  ;  fruin  Cyprus,  ;-{l)s 
Treatment    of    material,    characteristic, 

158,  181.  200 
Tree-plftnting,  ornamental,  202 
Trees  kille.l  by  lightning',  !*:■-» 
Trophy  of  St,  Quenlin,  the,  Tt'j 
TroughB,  cattle,  'jyy 
Troy,  Bite  of,  WA 
Tumuli:  Ayrahire,  511;  East  Kent,  'Jfi2 ; 

Flixton,  -vn 
Tunnels:  Haltimoro,  ^15;  Mersey,  ;i!)0  ; 

St.  (Tothiird.  403 
Turkish  huilJings  at  Vienna  Exhibition, 

495 
Turpentines,  511 

UNDERCLIFP,  Scarborousjlt,  l:)2 

Unique  or^'ji'i,  ;i,:!15 

Uuiver-iity  OuUeijt  prizog.  14,  40 

Use  of  watO'-glns8  iu  building',  427 

XJfced-up,  :U5 

Useful  precedent  for  vestrymen,  a,  SOf! 

Uhcs    of:     artilicial    stone,    i;{8  ;    blast 

furnace    elags  for    building  purpose?, 

37,  m 
TTtiliaationofsewaKe  at  Leeds,  23fi,  :il;j 
Utterancfs,  recent,  2;J5 

VALUATIJN   of  house   propprty  in 

London,  4:iS 
Value    of :    antiquarian    pursuits,    121 ; 

coffee  a3  asimitary  ajjent,  271 
ValvcH  f i)r  water.  35^ 
Vandiiliam  at  Stirling:,  l;i'_> 
Varieties  of  turpentiDcp,  511 
Varnisli  frr  wood,  black,  2sl 
Vasari,  'liiir{:.'io,  24 
VecchioPHlace.  Florence,  5uO 
VencomeeoIiiniTi,  the,  73 
Ventilation  of  1  h  uses,  4-45.456,  487,488, 

491;  sclioolg,  !I2  ;  sewers,  52 
Vesiry,  C'belsea,  2ii7 
VestryniPD,  h  precedent  for,  306 
Victoria  Discussion  Society,  8 
Vienna    Inrernutional    ExIiibitioD,     242, 

255,314,4% 
VilUatItrousb.440 
Village  churi-hes  or  Denbijihsbirp,  43 
Voluntary    Architeeturul    Esamiuation. 
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WAGES,  calculating,  20y 


Wages  Movement  :  Aherrieen 
272;  Barruw-iu-Fumess,  213  ;  Bflfaat' 
375;  Birkenhead,  54 ;  Birrainghara' 
272,  395,  413.  512;  Blackburn,  1!',  54; 
Bnidford,  413;  Bng:bton,  154;  Bristol, 
74,375;  cost  to  the  London  masons  of 
the  lock-out  and  strike,  232  ;  Darwen, 
512-  Dudley,  74;  EJinburgli,  253, 
Gateahpad,  134;  Glasijow,  li),  54,  74, 
J 14;  areenock.  154,  375;  Hackney, 
213  ;  Hey  wood.  253;  Hull,  272  ;  Leaming- 
ton,' 54;  Leeds,  54;  Liverpool,  134, 
375-  Lonflon.  13,  19,  42,54,  74,  93,114, 
134,  154,  174,  213,  232,  234,  253,  272,  298, 
3HJ.323;  Longtoii,213;  Miiden Bra"tley, 
54;  Manchester,  74,  134,  492;  Mother- 
well, 234;NewcastIe,  114;Ne\vpoit,  213  ; 
Norwic)i,42;  Oxford,  214;  Paisky,  272  ; 
PoitL-rie.s  74,  154,395;  Preston.  54.  74, 
114;  Reading.  234,  335  ;  Sheffield,  316; 
Tamworth,  54;  Walsall,  74;  Wishaw, 
174.214.  316,  3V5  ;  work  and  wages,  142 
Waifs  at  the  Charterhouse,  anti- 
quarian, 151) 
Waketleld  Schoolboard.  403 
Walbrook,  Uomau  letnains  at,  354 
Wall:  coverinjjs,  metallic  papers, 

2:il 
Walls,  402  ;  damp,  133 
Wallace  collection,  tlie,  2.  21,  55,  95,  115 
Wallaces  sword,  354 
Wandsworth,  new  bridge  at,  507 
Warmniff:  conservatories,  294;  houseB, 

445,  45(:,  487 
Warmiii^'tou  Cluirch,  IGO 
Waste:  lauds.  17;  of  paper,  512 
Water:  clotets,  construction  of,  252; 
colour  painting,  192;  gate  at  York- 
Btiiirs,  the,  53;  glass,  use  of,  427; 
power,  318,  356,  416,  473  ;  ptopping 
efficiency  of  substances,  173 ;  valves, 
353  ;  works,  Brighton,  148 
Water  Supply  and  Sanitary 
Matters: — Audover,172  ;  bakehouses, 
Kast  London,  422 ;  Bermoadsey  and 
Rotherhithe  water  supply,  17,  113; 
Birmingham  sewerage,  17.  41,  45,  92, 
153  ;  Bombay,  314,  494 ;  Brentwood, 
153  ;  Brighton  waterworks,  148  ;  Burnt- 
island, 41  ;  Buxton.  153  ;  catch-water 
rcBervoirs,  155 ;  Cheltenham  Bewas^e 
farm,  394;  Clielsea,314  ;  Chester,  271; 
cleanliucssat  the  Kast  End,  470;  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  water.  252  ;  con- 
B  lant  water  supply  for  London,  52,  69, 


Water  f<itpp'y,  dr.,  continued  :— 
175  233  512;  disease,  ventilatiou,  aud 
architecture,  488,  491;  drainasre  of 
Bombay.  494  ;  Dublin,  491  ;  dust  oh  ! 
262;  Edinburgh.  133,  371;  E^ceter,  189; 
aiasg.'W,  253  ;  healch,  219  ;  Hereford, 
69;  Hornsev.  172;  house  drains,  59, 
89,  112, 132. 152,  171, 190.  211  ;  impurity, 
of  metropolitan  water,  41,  45,271;  Ips- 
wich, 512 ;  Lambeth  potteries,  the. 
112  ;  Lambeth  and  Vauxhull  wat^r,  45 ; 
leaka"-o  from  gas  mains.  4i>0 ;  Leeds 
236,  313  ;  Liverpool,  69, 172  ;  local  sani- 
tary authorities,  113;  Margate,  271  j 
metropolitan  water  supply.  17.  41,  45, 
52.  69,  113,  137,  175,  233,  271,  354,  492, 
512;  Montreal,  230;  Natioual  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
219,  220 ;  National  Health  Society. 
445,  4.36,  487;  new  water  supply  for 
North  Loudon,  492;  Oxford,  313,  450; 
"poisouingf  an  archbishop,"  41.  112  ; 
polluting-  a  cnnal,  432;  pollatiou  of 
streams,  172;  Public  Health  Bill,  the. 
17,  113,432,511;  pure  spring  water  for 
Londou,137  ;puritication  of  tlieThiimes. 
354;  Kiiwlirison  Mr.,  on  healih  and 
comfort,  382  ;  remarkuble  wills  io  Lon- 
don,460;  Rotberhnm,  512  ;Sandriugham, 
460 ;  sanitary  ufficer^,  432  ;  sanitary 
precautions,  220  ;  s.anicary  reports, 
473 ;  sanitary  science  at  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  147 ;  sanitary  science  at  the 
British  Medical  Association,  120  ;  sew- 
ageexperimeutsatLeicester,3l7;  sewage 
irrigation,  229  ;  poisoning,  220  ;  Shef- 
field, 354,  491 ;  Stamford  Brook  sewer, 
354;  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
172;  St.  Pancras,  324;  Southsea,  394 ; 
Sutcliffe's  svphon  traps,  73  ;  Taunton, 
i;i3;  Tewkesb-iry,  113;  Torquay,  212  ; 
Trowbridge,  189;  Tunbridge,  41 ;  Tun- 
etall,  335  ;  Twickenham,  189  ;  utilisiV 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS 

AND  ENGINEEKING  JOUENAL. 


THE   PRINCE   CONSORT    NATIONAL 

AIEMORLAL. 
fyHE  gorgeous  National  ^Memorial  to  the 
-•-  Prince  Consort  has,  as  far  as  the  struc- 
ture and  its  appurtenances  are  concerned, 
been  at  last  brought  to  a  state  of  completion. 
It  stands,  however,  at  present,  and  is  likely 
to  stand  for  some  time  to  come,  as  a  rich 
shrine  ready  to  receive,  but  still  lacking,  the 
very  statue  as  a  covering  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Mr.  Foley's  illness,  and  the  anxiety 
which  all  must  share  that  no  undue  hurry 
should  in  the  least  degree  detract  from  the 
merit  of  this  work  of  his,  which  is  to  crown 
the  whole,  is  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up 
to  the  nation  the  monument  as  it  is.  We 
should  not  now  refer  to  the  absence  of  this 
statue  were  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  it  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  general 
effect,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  shall  we 
again  refer  to  it. 

If  brilliant  sunshine  be,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  proper  accompaniment  of  such 
delicate  materials  and  elaborate  workmanship 
as  have  been  so  lavishly  employed  in  the 
building  up  of  this  labour  of  love  and 
iiomage  to  the  deceased  Prince's  memory 
even  Italy  could  not  have  been  a  more 
tavourable  site  for  it  than  our  own  lovely 
i^ark  proved  upon  the  auspicious  occasion  of 
the  mauguration  of  this  portion  of  the  under- 
taking. Nay,  the  tender  grays  melting  into 
fleecy  white  of  the  clouds  wliich  then  partially 
veiled  the  blue  sky  proved  the  most  exquisite 
background  that  could  be  conceived  for  its 
jewelled  filigree,  and  the  deep  azure  which 
gleamed  liberally  through  the  rents  in  them 
gave  just  the  contrast  to  its  profuse  gildino- 
that  It  needs.  on 

We  do  not  feel  disposed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  scan  too  curiously,  or  in  a  hyper- 
critical spirit,  this  truly  magniflccLt  trophy 
ol  tne  associated  arts,  and  we  rejoice  that 
such  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  by  its 
means  to  our  artists  to  show  what  was  in 
[  them,  for  even  if  their  shortcomings  be 
numerous,  yet  an  example  has  been  set  that 
IS  likely  to  lead  to  other  attempts  of  the  same 
KJma,  and  the  experience  gained  in  this  will, 
without  doubt,  be  most  usefid.  In  many 
respects  the  monument  is  an  experiment,  the 
complete  success  or  partial  failure  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  value, 
?°1K°?  2""  '=•''"  '^''"y  to  its  architect,   Jlr 

V/t  P-Ih  f>"  *^,'°°°'  ""^  ''"PPOSC'  to  become 
^ir  (xdbert)  the  merit  of  boldness  in  .so 
trusting  to  the  generally  humid  atmosphere 
oneo?^''"  'f"**  the  particularly  corroding 
dHTer'enf  "«-*f°P°'i«'  ™<^1'  a  combination  of 

been  deer^''-*""^  ^^'"'^^''^  '■«  ^'-^^'e  ^therto 
been  deemedquue  unsuitable  to  it.     Whether 

nas  been  buried  out  nf  sirrV,t  ^„„t  *  j  i 
bronze,  bell  metal,  kci^tX^rt  ,  ^ 
assistant,  galvanic'  action  ;%\t  defied anc 
whether  or  not,  therefore,  that  fSablc 
quality  of  boldness  has  been  in  C  ca  e 
overstrained,  time  alone  can  show. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  would 
view  this  superb  monument,  as  the  motives 
which  have  given  birth  to  it,  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  yet  we  cannot  but  resent 
the  deprecation  of  all  criticism  with  which 
most  of  the  laudatary  notices  which  have 
appeared  of  it  have  been  accompanied,  with 
the  view,  as  it  would  seem,  of  silencing  any 
opposition  to  the  statements  made  as  to  its 
perfection,  which  the  writers  evidently  feared 
could  not  stand  upon  the  merits  of  their 
descriptions  alone.  Our  joining,  or  refrain- 
ing from  joining,  in  the  unqualified  strain  of 
praise  which  has  become  almost  wearisome, 
if  not  fulsome,  from  its  monotony  and  repe- 
tition, will  not  alter  the  verdict  which  will  be 
in  the  end  accepted  as  just,  and  it  is  this  that 
to  the  best  of  our  power  we  would  wish  now 
to  anticipate. 

Taking  Mr.   Scott's  published  description 
of  his  design,  we  find  that  his  conception  of 
the  memorial  was  "a  vast  and  magnificent 
shrine   or    tabernacle,    covering    a    colossal 
statue  of  the  Prince,   surrounded   by  works 
of     sculpture    illustrating     those    arts    and 
sciences  which  he   fostered,   and    the  great 
undertakings    which     he    originated."      His 
method  of  carrying  out  this  idea  he  describes 
to  have  been  by  elevating  the  monument  upon 
a  lofty  and  wide-spreading  pyramid  of  steps, 
from  the  upper  platform  of  which  a  podium, 
or  continuous  pedestal,  surroimded  by  sculp- 
tures  in   alto  relievo,  forms  the   foundation 
of  the  monument,  and  placing  upon  this  the 
shrine  or  tabernacle  itself.     We  accept,  then, 
this  as  his  idea,   setting  aside  the  question 
as   to   whether   any   other  would  have  been 
preferable,  or  that  as  to  whether  some  more 
solid  and,  perhaps,  sober  construction  would 
have    been    more     suited    to    the    purpose 
and   position.     A   splendid    baldacchino   we 
are   told    we  have  got,    the  first  notion   of 
which   was  taken   from  those  that   stand  in 
Italian  churches.     ^Miether  this    translation 
from   an   internal   to  an   external  monument 
was  the  most  judicious  choice  that  could  have 
been  made,    we  pass  over  in  acknowledging 
that  such  was  the  architect's  decision,  and  as 
such   we  are,  therefore,  content  to  regard  it. 
A  necessary  result,  however,  of  the  selection  , 
of  this  type  is  that,  as  a  baldacchino,  it  stands 
clear  in  the  open  air  without  the  character  of 
background  for  which  those  articles  of  eccle- 
siastical  furniture    were    specially   designed 
and   suited,  and  while  this  stupendous" de- 
velopment of  their  idea  might  have  towered 
up   harmoniously,    as   the  "completion  of    a 
vista,   to  the  apex  of  the  vaulting   of  some 
gigantic  cathedral,  and  could  never  have  been 
taken  infelicitously  in  flank,  it  is  now  from 
a   distant   point  of   view  rendered  compara- 
tively insignificant  and  even  fliuLsy  beneath 
the  great  vault  of  heaven,  is  dwarfed  by  the 
huge  ma.ss  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  competes 
with   difficulty   in  its  aspiring  lines  with  the 
surrounding  trees  of  the  Park,  whicli  form 
from  most  points  of  view  the  forcgroimd. 

When   reference  is   made   to  the  Scaliger 
tombs  at  Verona  as  aground  whereon  to  form  J 


a  comparison,  it  is  unfortunate,  for  in  their 
confined  court  abutting  upon  a  narrow  street 
in  a  crowded  city  they  are  exposed  to  no  dis- 
tant gaze,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  such  competition. 
^\'ere  they  to  be  so,  we  must  aver  that  they 
would  come  out  better  from  the  contest  : 
their  material,  marble,  having  permitted  of 
the  requisite  greater  solidity,  their  forms 
being  simpler,  and  their  outlines  better.  The 
graceful  Eleanor  Crosses,  raised  by  our 
Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen,  have 
not  been  without  their  influence  upon  this  work, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  the  design  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  ideas,  and  that  it  consists 
of  the  imitation  of  an  Eleanor  Cross  set  upon 
the  top  of  an  baldacchino,  and  it  is  in  the 
want  of  perfect  fusion  between  tliese  types 
that  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Prince  Consort 
Jlemorial  consists. 

Judging  it,  again,  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  directly  in  front — the  be.st  position 
at  such  a  distance — the  spire  corresponds  to 
the  Eleanor  Cross,  but  does  not  rise  at  all 
gracefully  from  the  gabled  roof  of  the  sub- 
structirre,  or  baldacchino,  the  continuity  of 
the  pyramidal  outline  being  broken,  and  part 
of  the  spire  seeming  to  have  slipped  down 
and  become  buried.  Taken  at  the  angle, 
from  a  like  distance,  and  as  generally  seen 
from  various  parts  of  the  Pai'k,  the  dissonance 
between  these  two  portions  of  the  monument 
is  painfully  increased,  and  we  are  obliged, 
then,  to  pronounce  its  outline  ugly. 

Looking,    again,    at    the    spire  alone,  we 
regret  not  to   be   able   to  speak   favourably 
either  of  its  general  outline  or  form,  for   its 
metal  construction  causes  it  to  be   too  con- 
tracted between  the  several  groups  of  figures', 
and  there  it   looks    weak.     This  is  just  the 
point  where  the  translation  of  the  well-known 
type  of  Eleanor  Cross  from  stone  to  metalmust 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.     Again, 
in  the  principal  stage  of  this  spire,  some  un- 
fortunate distortion  of  the  openings  through 
which  the  light   appears  makes  the  groups 
of  supporting  columns  at  the  angles  appear 
to  lean  outwards  most  alarmingly.     On  ap- 
proaching    the     monument    these     defects 
diminish,  and  near  the  base  all  awkwardness 
from  the  angulai'  point  of  view  ceases,   and 
the  outline  becomes  pyramidal.   The  elaborate 
richness  of  the  detail  then  becomes  apparent, 
and   prevents   further  cavilling   at    matters 
which  do  injuriously   affect  the  outline   and 
proportions  at  a  greater  distance,  such  as  the 
somewhat  excessive  size  of  the  surmounting 
cross,  and  the  ball  and  finial  below  it. 

Thisfleche  or  spire,  we  are  told,  is  supported 
by  two  wrought-irou  box  girders,  placed 
(bagonally  and  united  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  these  in  reality  tie  together  the  groups 
of  shafts  at  the  angles.  This  is  an  ingenious 
application  of  modern  engineering  appliances, 
but  we  can  hardly  allow  of  science.  By 
this  means  the  arches,  were  they  arches  at 
all  in  a  constructive  sen.se,  woidd  have  theii- 
thrust  counteracted,  but  the  means  being 
hidden,  the  result  would  even  then  be  un- 
satisfactory.    As  it  is,  these  apparent  arches 
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are  but  hollow  boxes  in  an  arched  form,  and 
neither  contribute  to  nor  detract  from  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  We  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  upon  this  false  construction,  but  as 
the  amateur  panegyrists  of  the  press  have 
noticed  it  only  to  gloss  it  over,  we  feel 
it  a  duty  emphatically  to  state  that  it  is 
contrary  to  all  canons  of  art,  and  will, 
we  are  siu-e,  not  meet  with  approval 
hereafter,  and  we  sincerely  hope  will 
not  be  taken  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
The  main  or  baldaccliino  portion  of  the  Me- 
morial consists  of  the  four  groups  of  shafts 
forming  the  angle  piers,  which  are  of  varied 
polished  granites  with  gilt  stone  capitals  ; 
these  bear  the  square  superstructure  with  its 
four  arched-shaped  openings  and  spandrels 
decorated  with  mosaics,  and  pediments  on 
each  side  with  intersecting  roofs;  butthe  whole 
of  this  structure  is,  like  the  arches,  a  hollow 
boxing  of  metal,  richly  studded  with  applied 
ornamentation,  which  must  be  said  to  be  over- 
florid,  for  not  an  inch  of  space  is  left  for 
repose,  and  the  fringe  of  floriated  crocketting 
to  the  pediments  is  in  spirit  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  described  as  Flamboyant,  although  the 
type  chosen  for  the  individual  details  is  Early 
Conventional.  The  excellent  workmanship  of 
tins  is  d'.'.e  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry, 
whose  work  is  very  admirable  in  its  place  ;  but 
we  cannot  think  it  quite  in  place  when  super- 
seding, as  here,  the  structui-e  fomided  on 
masonry  which  it  represents.  Had  an  enthu- 
siastic leather  merchant,  like  him  of  old,  been 
consulted,  no  doubt  he  coidd  have  produced 
as  good,  and  possibly  as  durable,  an  imitation 
of  architecture  in  leather  as  Mr.  Skidmore 
has  in  metal,  and,  in  our  own  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  equally  justifiable. 

All  the  superstructure  above  the  podium 
is  in  coloured  material,  or  richly  gilt  and 
illuminated,  so  as  to  resemble  a  gigantic 
Mediaeval  reliquary.  In  effect,  we  consider 
this  harmonious,  and  not  garish,  as  some  have 
asserted,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  gilding  will 
be  still  more  subdued  before  long.  Consider- 
ing, however,  its  construction,  size,  and  posi- 
tion, the  filigree  character  it  affects,  we  must 
say,  does  lay  it  open  to  the  charge  that  its 
amateur  admirers  have  almost  admitted,  while 
deprecating  it,  of  being  allied  to  the  "  ginger- 
bread "  type  of  decoration.  As  we  have  said, 
however,  we  will  not  intrude  remarks  upon 
what  might  have  been,  and  will  strive  as 
children  to  enjoy  the  glitter  that  has  been 
given  to  us,  lest  we  be  thought  too  hard  to 
please.  Among  these  pretty  things  are  the 
mosaics  by  Messrs.  Salviati,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  In  each  tympanum 
is  an  allegorical  figure — representing  one  of 
the  fine  arts  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Architecture, 
and  Sculpture — seated  on  a  throne,  well  drawn 
and  draped,  and  interesting  when  viewed 
near,  but  not  very  effective  at  a  distance. 

Descending  in  order  we  come  to  the  podium 
or  stylobate,  with  base  and  cornice  moulds  of 
polished  red  granite  from  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and 
a  belt  of  sculptm'o  between  in  white  marble. 
Two  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  an  interest- 
ing series  of  figures  of  poets,  musicians, 
and  painters,  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Armistead,  and  of 
architects  and  sculptors  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip. 
They  are  ))icturcsquely  arranged,  and  will  be 
popular,  but  will  not  bear  close  inspection, 
or  satisfy  professional  critics.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Memorial 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  the 
main  want  we  feel  is  for  repose  in  this  as  in  other 
portions,  and  should  have  liked  tlie  projecting 
angular  masses  to  have  been  left  ])lain.  Tlie 
four  upper  groups  representing.  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,Conimercc,  and  Engineering,  by 
VV.  Calder  Marshall,  K.A.,  Henry  Wcekes, 
R.A.,  Thomas  Thorneycroft,  and  John 
Lawlor,  are  of  a  higher  class  of  executive  art, 
and  being  generally  well  grouped,  contribute 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Tlic  four  lower  groups  also — representing 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.aiid  America,  by  Patrick 
MacdowcU,  K.A.,  John  Henry  Foley,  K.A., 
William  Tlioed,  and  Jolin  Bell — are  .striking, 
and  generally  excellent  from  all  points.    But 


we  must  leave  their  more  critical  description 
to  other  hands,  and  again  consider  their 
treatment  merely  from  our  special  view. 
According  to  this  we  are  sorry  again  to  have 
to  take  grave  exception  in  that  the  combina- 
tion of  colouring  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
monument  is  cold  and  poor.  As  we  have 
described  it,  the  upper  part  is  rich  in  colour 
and  comparatively  dark  in  tone,  while  the 
widespreading  basement  upon  which  it  stands 
is  composed  of  pale  gray  granite  steps,  and 
upon  these  white  groups  of  sculpture.  From 
the  podium  (Avith  its  broad  band  of  wldte 
between  two  strips  of  red)  downwards  all  is  of 
aerial,  and  apparently  unsubstantial  colouring, 
and  the  whole  consequently  looks  top-heavy. 
The  figures  of  the  angels  in  bronze  just 
above  appear  like  negroes  by  the  contrast, 
and  this  brings  us  again  to  the  consideration 
of  the  missing  figure  of  the  Prince.  If  this 
be,  as  intended,  a  sitting  figure  in  bronze,  we 
confidently  predict  that  the  general  effect 
will  be  completely  spoiled — whereas,  if  it  be 
erect  and  in  white  marble,  it  would  almost 
restore  the  harmony  now  wanting.  Both  in 
outline  and  in  colour  it  will  form  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  a  pyramid  of  sculpture,  and 
the  eye  will  follow  from  the  lower  groups  to 
the  podium,  then  to  the  upper  groups,  and 
thence  seek  an  object  not  less  aspiring  inform 
and  equally  brilliant  in  colom-,  or  rather 
absence  of  colour,  than  the  rest.  This  will 
be  independent  of  the  baldaochino  and  its 
adjuncts,  which,  again,  will  form  another 
loftier  pyramid  above,  in  itself  harmonious 
and  united  in  its  quite  different  scale  of 
polyohromy.  But  if  a  depressed  seated 
figure  in  dingy  bronze  form  the  apex  of  this 
lower  grouping,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  result  will  be  disastrous.  After  such  a 
vast  expenditure,  and  the  completion  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner,  on  the  whole,  of  this 
sumptuous  shrine,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
this  question  as  to  what  is  to  bo  placed  in  it 
full  consideration  while  there  is  time. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
endorsing  the  opinion  that  this  Prince 
Consort's  Memorial  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
age,  and,  indeed,  an  excellent  embodiment  of 
its  specialities,  which  do  not  include  great 
originality,  or  a  very  high  class  of  art,  but 
good  eclectic  imitation  and  great  ingenuity, 
to  which  in  this  case  has  been  added  unusual 
liberality  in  outlay. 


SIR  RICHARD  WALLACE'S  COLLEC- 
TION AT  THE  BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUM. 

THE  East-end  of  London,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  metropolis,  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace  for  the 
princely  liberality  with  which  he  has,  entirely 
at  his  own  cost  and  under  his  own  personal 
supervision,  transferred  all  his  matchless  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art, 
which  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  to  the  new  Museum, 
which  was  opened  on  June  24.  These 
splendid  and  interesting  works  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  galleries  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  furnish  a  display  of  the  finest 
art,  unrivalled  by  any  private  collection. 
The  exhibition  includes  first-class  examples 
of  almost  all  the  schools,  but  is  richest  in 
those  which  are  either  absent  altogether  or 
imperfectly  represented  in  our  national  col- 
lections, and  so  is  more  than  usually  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  gained  from  the  number  of 
pictures,  not  one,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  examine,  being  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
There  are  no  less  tlian  CSO — the  entii-e 
number  of  articles  in  the  catalogue  being 
1,77'J.  Among  them  are  seven  Bcrghems, 
seventeen  Canalettos,  eleven  Albert  ( hiyps, 
ten  Ciuardis,  five  Hobbemas,  six  Metzus, 
nine  AVilliam  Mienis,  eleven  Murillos,  many 
of  the  higliest  quality  ;  eleven  Rembrandts, 
of  extraordinary   magnificence;  eleven    Ru- 


bens, including  the  superb  "  Rainbow  Land- 
scape ; "  four  by  Jan  Steen ;  five  by  D. 
Teniers  the  younger,  six  Vandykes,  six  Van 
de  Neevs  ;  beautiful  examples  of  both 
Adrian  and  William  Vandervelde,  there 
being  no  less  than  eight  paintings  by  the 
latter  ;  eight  by  Velasquez,  and  among  them 
a  careful  and  excellent  sketch  of  the  great 
"Boar  Hunt."  There  are  also  ten  examples 
by  T.  Weenix,  and  eight  by  T.  B. 
"NVeenix.  There  are  also  several  pictures 
by  Peter  and  Philip  Wouvermans.  Besides 
this  there  are  one  or  two  pictures  by  most  of 
the  best  artists;  but  with  all  these  riches  in 
the  older  school,  there  is  a  still  more  exten- 
sive and  remai'kable  exhibition  of  more 
recent,  and  especially  of  French,  pictures. 

By  Greuze  there  are  twenty-two  paint- 
ings, all  as  fine  as  possible,  and  showing  a 
variety  wliich  few  persons  in  this  country 
were  aware  of.  The  amazing  beauty  of  the 
twelve  Meissoniers  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  other  French  artists  most 
numerously  represented  are  Decamps,  Dela- 
roche,  Laneret,  and  Vernet.  Among  the 
pictures  of  the  English  school  are  some  of 
the  very  finest  productions  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  hand,  thirteen  in  all,  including 
"The Strawberry  Girl,"  and  ' '  Nelly  O'Brien," 
the  celebrated  beauty.  One  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, when  looking  at  this  charming 
portrait,  that  the  colours  should  have  so 
faded ;  beautiful  as  it  is  now,  it  must  have 
been  quite  wonderful  when  the  tints  were 
fresh.  There  are  also  some  by  David  Roberts, 
a  fine  Sydney  Cooper,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  are  the  most  important  works  of  R. 
P.  Bonington,  whose  death  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-seven  is  so  much  to  be  deplored ; 
as  a  colourist,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  of  our  countrymen.  As  has  been  the  case 
also  with  other  first-rate  colourists,  he  was 
as  skilful  in  water-colour  as  in  oil. 

Though  the  Italian  schools  are  not  shown  in 
such  abundance  as  those  of  other  countries,  sfiU 
there  are  some  fine  single  pictures.  No.  258 
is  a  good  and  very  instructive  "  Holy  Family," 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  gives  a  good 
opportunity  of  comparing  him  with  his  pupil, 
or  at  any  rate  imitator,  Luini  (2G2),  much 
of  whose  work  is  so  like  Da  Vinci's  that  it  re- 
quires a  first-rate  judge  of  the  master  to 
decide.  In  the  present  instance  there  is 
rather  a  marked  difference  between  the  two — 
the  Da  Vinci  being  much  more  refined  in 
treatment,  as  well  as  quieter  in  tone.  No.  265, 
a  figure  of  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
by  Baptiste  Cima  di  Corregliano,  is  full 
of  dignity,  and  excellently  finished.  It  is 
probably  one  of  a  series.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  by  Sassoferrato,  all  good  speci- 
mens of  his  peculiar  love  of  strongly-con- 
trasted colour.  The  best  is  (259)  "Virgin 
and  Child."  The  holy  babe  is  sleeping, 
while  the  blessed  mother  watches  him 
with  thoughtful  loving  awe.  There  is 
much  more  feeling  and  force  in  this  picture 
than  in  most  by  the  same  master.  By 
Domenichino  (252)  there  is  a  fine  head  of  a 
woman,  strongly  resembling  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  at  Florence,  showing  great  intensity 
of  colour.  Of  Italian  portraits  there  are  but 
two — one  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  and  the 
other  a  very  charming  one  of  a  lady  by 
Bronzino  (2(38),  almost  equal  to  the  famous 
one  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  full  face  ;  the  details 
of  dress  are  faultless.  Lest  the  young  lady 
should  think  too  much  of  herself  the  artist 
has  inscribed  it  "  Fallas  gratia  ct  vana  est 
nuldevitudo."  One  of  the  best  of  the  Italian 
paintings  is  (263)  "  Venus  disarming  Love." 
The  Cupid  is  admirable.  The  way  the  httle 
rascal  is  painted,  half  laughing,  half  entreating, 
isinimitable ;  but  we  much  doubt  if  it  is  Venus. 
The  richness  of  colouring  much  resembles 
Titian,  and  is  produced  in  ,i  somewhat  similar 
way,  though  with  a  l;oavicr,  rougher  hand. 
No.  25:)  is  a  choict  and  refined  little  bit  by 
Alb.ano.  'J'-!"-'  collection  also  contains  a  good 
AndrcnDel  Sarto,  and  a  splendid  landscape 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  from  Lord  Asliburnham's 
collection  (269).     The   display  of  works  of 
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Canaletto  and  Guardi,  mostly  views  of 
Venice  and  of  very  equal  excellence,  is  too 
extensive  to  permit  particular  notice.  The 
panoramic  view  of  Venice  (-56)  is  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful.  It  has  seldom  been 
possible  to  compare  so  many  good  examples 
of  these  two  Venetians.  Guardi  will  bear 
the  comparison  well,  though  he  does  not 
in  a  single  instance  come  up  to  the  extra- 
ordinary brightness  and  shai-pness  of  his 
master.  (Guai-di  left  to  the  imagination 
what  Canaletto  (//</.)  StUI,  in  other  respects, 
he  is  certainly  superior,  especially  in  the 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

Of  the  finest  Spanish  work  there  is  abun- 
dance, more  especially  of  the  pictures  of 
Murillo  and  Velasquez.  The  finest  of 
them  are  arranged  together  so  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  masters' 
work  in  its  various  phases.  The  peculiar 
richness  and  harmony  of  colouring  is  most 
striking.  For  amazing  richness  and  depth  of 
colour  nothing  comes  up  to  (302)  "  A  Virgin 
and  Child,"  two  beautiful  portraits.  It  is  most 
noticeable  how  much  this  artist  excelled  when 
portraying  the  actual  life  that  he  saw  about 
him,  and  so  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
picture  in  the  series  is  (305)  "The  Charity 
of  S.  Thomas  de  Villanueva."  This  is  an 
excellent  representation  of  Spanish  life,  with 
its  beggars  and  monks.  The  little  fellow 
who  has  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  got  a  piece  of  silver  is  exceptionally 
clever.  By  Velasquez  there  are  several  good 
portraits  with  all  his  usual  dash  and  power. 

When  we  come  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  we  are  quite  bewildered  by  the 
amazing  quantity  and  variety.  We  have 
seldom  seen  such  pleasing  and  perfect 
'  pictures  by  M.  Hobbema  as  appear  in  these 
1  galleries.  Their  truth  is  marvellous.  No.  70 
is  particularly  interesting,  being  his  diploma 
picture,  painted  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
reception  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Amster- 
dam. No.  141  is  also  a  beautiful  specimen, 
but  for  truth  and  excellence  none  is  superior 
to  a  somewhat  unusual  one,  (200)  "  The 
Outskirts  of  a  Wood."  Jacob  Kuysdael's 
landscapes  are  also  fine  examples,  especially 
(80)  "Landscape  with  Waterfall,"  and  (198) 
a  beautiful  calm  gray  landscape,  which  may 
well  be  compared  to  Hobbema's  (200),  which 
hangs  close  to  it.  This  power  of  comparing 
the  styles  and  excellences  of  the  greatest 
masters  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  in- 
structive points  in  this  large  assemblage. 
The  grandest  landscape  of  all  is  undoubtedly 
the  "  Rainbow"  one  by  Rubens.  This 
giant  painter  himself  seldom  produced  so 
powerful  a  representation  of  scenery.  On 
a  much  smaller  scale,  but  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence, are  the  many  beautiful  moonlight 
and  other  scenes  by  A.  Vandeneer. 
No.  98  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting, 
being  so  much  higher  coloured  than  is  usual 
with  him  ;  but  nothing  by  this  painter  is 
more  exquisite  than  a  tiny  bit  (217),  "A 
River  Scene."  This  little  gem  is  of  the 
highest  possible  quality.  There  is  a  full  dis- 
play of  the  works  of  A.  Cuyp — one  of  the 
most  characteristic,  though  a  small  one,  being 
an  avenue  near  Dort :  the  distant  view  of  the 
city  is  charming.  By  L.  Bachhuyzen  there 
is  only  one  picture  (246),  but  it  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample. AV.  Vandervelde,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  fully  represented.  No.  195  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  his  larger  style.  Before  passing 
from  this  part  of  the  collection  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice,  also,  a  good  landscape  by 
Rembrandt  (199),  fuU  of  powerful  delinea- 
In    portraying    great    extent    of  flat 


tion. 


country  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  him, 


FINE  ART  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ENGLISH    OIL   P-\LN-!:iNGS.— CONCLUDED. 

'TIIIE  pictures  which  we  have  described  at 
-*-  some  length  deserved  that  notice  as 
being  typical  pictures;  there  is  little  in  the 
galleries  which  goes  beyond  them  or  travels 
into  very   different   regions.     The    central 


positions  in  the  southern  gallery  are  occu- 
pied by  a  second  large  picture  of  Frith  and 
one  by  Elmore.  Mr.  Frith,  in  his  "  Charles 
the  Second's  Last  Sunday "  (455),  repeats 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  "  Railway 
Station,"  but  while  the  set  air  of  many  of 
his  figures  suits  the  period  and  the  subject 
better  than  it  fits  with  a  scene  of  contempo- 
rary life  and  bustle,  there  is  that  about  the 
whole  which  prevents  it  from  rising  to  the 
dignity  or  gravity  of  historical  painting — it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  very  fine  incident  pictm-e,  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  in  by-gone  days. 
Mr.  Elmore  in  "  The  Tuileries  "  (343)  rises 
no  higher  than  Frith,  save  in  the  dignity 
which  he  has  managed  to  infuse  into  the 
figure  of  Blarie  Antoinette  ;  he  paints  an 
episode  which  has  in  it  the  material  for  a 
picture  of  the  utmost  power,  but  he  has  not 
the  ability  to  go  beyond  clever  and  very  un- 
ideal  and  common-place  realism,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  style  which  Ish:  Ward  has  made  bis 
own.  Hanging  near  Elmore's  work  are  Land- 
seer's  two  studies  of  lions  (339,  346)  far 
better  seen  here  than  they  were  in  the 
Academy,  and  serving  to  remind  the  observer 
that  a  complete  walk  of  art  has  been  created 
in  our  own  day  by  a  painter  of  whose 
powers  we  have  all  learned  to  be  proud. 

In  two  other  walks  English  painters  have 
made  their  school  famous.  We  look  for 
successors  to  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  as 
portrait  painters,  and  again,  to  Gainsborough 
with  Turner  as  the  founders  of  English  land- 
scape ;  and  though  we  find  nothing  reaching 
the  level  attained  by  those  great  artists,  we 
shall  have  to  notice  enough  good  specimens  of 
portraitiu-e  and  of  landscape  to  remind  us 
that  in  these  two  walks,  as  well  as  in  the 
painting  of  animals,  of  incident,  and  of 
poetical  subjects,  our  school  is  still  healthy 
and  active.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
highest  branches  of  the  painter's  art  that  we 
find  it  quite  at  fault.  This  exhibition  con- 
tains no  great  picture  of  a  historical  or  a 
scripture  subject,  though  the  present  age 
boasts  of  one  or  two  English  painters  capable 
of  producing  one. 

We  tui-n  now  to  the  general  contents  of 
the  rooms,  and  we  shall  pass  altogether  un- 
noticed that  vast  mass  of  pictures,  which  barely 
reach  the  level  of  respectable  mediocrity,  if 
even  they  rise  so  high.  It  is  painfid  to  see 
such  evidence  of  moderate  or  inferior  culti- 
vation of  powers  which,  better  trained,  might 
have  in  some  cases  at  least  produced  works 
of  merit. 

Commencing  with  Room  No.  C,  the  first 
picture  which  catches  the  eye  is  one  that 
fairly  startles  the  beholder.  Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope's  "  Juliet  "  (28)  is  a  work  with  the 
stiffness  of  Leys,  but  without  his  genius, 
though  forcible  and  quaint  enough  to  de- 
serve notice.  Near  it  hangs  a  good  specimen, 
though  a  small  one,  of  the  antiquarian  learn- 
ing and  painter-Hke  skill  of  Alma  Tadema 
(31),  which  may  well  rebuke  much  of  the  un- 
couthness  of  Mr.  Stanhope.  Mr.  Cole,  in 
his  "  Wheat  Harvest  "  (32),  though  he  does 
not  rise  to  his  highest  power,  gives  us  a 
great  stretch  of  truly  English  scenery, 
faithful  in  colour,  perhaps  rather  hastily 
painted,  but  with  that  air  of  mystery  and 
distance  in  the  background  which  gives  a 
touch  of  poetry  to  the  work,  and  so  raises  it 
from  the  level  of  a  study  to  that  of  a  picture. 
Mr.  Storey's  "  After  You  "  (47),  and  Mr. 
Wynfield's  "  Death  of  Buckingham"  (48),  are 
pictures  which  many  will  be  glad  to  see  again. 
Mr.  Storey's  well  coloured  and  pleasing  little 
composition  is  one  of  the  few  works  here 
where  a  sense  of  humour  is  shown,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  provoke  a  kindly 
smile.  We  come  after  these  to  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Bedford  of  "Elijah  and  the  Widow'" 
(54),  which  deserves  notice  not  only  on 
account  of  its  powerful  e.xecution,  butbecau.se 
it  exhibits  excellently  that  modern  mode  of 
painting  scripture  scenes  which  consists  in 
representing  them  as  incidents  of  modern 
Oriental  common  life.  There  is  much  to 
recommend    this    mode    of   treating    these 


subjects,  but  a  great  artist  might  be  true  to 
nature  and  to  costume,  and  yet  give  to  the 
prophet  that  dignity  of  manner  and  coun- 
tenance which  are  whoUy  wanting  here,  and 
which  would  have  raised  this  picture  to  the 
level  which  its  noble  subject  demands. 
Passing  a  powerful  but  unpleasing  "  Rosa- 
mund," by  Archer  (57),  and  a  slight  but 
pleasant  picture  by  Horsley,  we  come  to  Mr. 
Watts's  "Daphne"  (66),  a  single  nude  figm-e 
with  the  eyes  cast  down,  broadly  treated, 
though  feeble  and  faulty  in  drawing  here  and 
there.  The  bust  and  head  are  full  of  beauty, 
and  the  whole  is  grave  and  dignified.  Mr. 
Watts  is  a  painter  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
admire,  and  who  always  has  noble  aims,  and 
often  reaches  what  he  aims  at — namely,  tho 
dignity  resulting  from  broad  treatment,  and 
working  to  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Elmore's  "Lenore  "  (69),  a  poetical 
picture,  a  fine  example  of  the  master,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  seen,  has  merits  of  ahigh  order; 
the  weird  procession  rushing  across  the 
canvas  to  keep  pace  with  the  galloping  steed 
has  a  whole  world  of  mystery  and  power  in 
it,  and  the  longer  the  spectator  looks,  the 
more  he  feels  that,  though  not  free  from 
defects,  this  is  a  picture  of  real  and  striking 
power. 

^YoAs  by  O'NeU,  Ward,  Walker,  and 
Armitage,  which  hang  near  the  centre  of  this 
gallery,  are  hardly  any  of  them  to  be  referred 
to  as  specimens  of  their  authors'  best,  but  in 
"  Midsummer  IMoonlight,"  by  Raven  (86), 
we  have  a  picture  that  is  a  worthy  pendant  to 
JNIr.  Elmore's  wild  idea ;  this  landscape,  to 
the  full  as  poetical  and  mysterious  as  the 
"  Lenore,"  is  yet  true  to  nature,  and  is  one 
of  !Mr.  Raven's  best  works  ;  it  is  extremely 
well  seen  here.  Near  this  pictm'e  hangs  a 
portrait  by  Sant  (79),  which  better  retains  the 
sentiment  of  the  noble  English  school  of 
portraiture  than  any  other  picture  in  the 
galleries ;  the  face  is  wanting  in  force,  and 
perhaps  in  finish,  but  the  grace  and  sweetness 
of  the  whole  picture  would  not  have  been  rm- 
worthy  of  Reynolds.  Among  familiar  pictures 
which  we  are  glad  to  find  here  are  Mr. 
Graham's  landscape  "  Along  the  Road  "  (90), 
a  picture  remarkable  for  the  power  with 
which  a  comparatively  ordinary  scene  is 
made  to  look  striking  ;  Mr.  F.  DUIon's 
highly  finished  "  Great  Pyramid  ;"  Mr. 
Thorn's  striking  and  masterly  "Christmas 
Eve  (48)  ;  and  :Mr.  Halswelle's,  "Roba  di 
Roma ;"  but  a  finer  picture  than  any  of  them 
hangs  at  the  end  of  the  room  in  Watts's 
study  of  the  head  of  Robert  Browning  (106). 
Were  all  the  works  of  this  artist  as  simple, 
dignified,  and  cleai-ly  defined  as  this  noble 
head,  he  would  fully  merit  his  reputation — a 
reputation  hardly  borne  out  by  all  his  ex- 
hibited works.  This,  however,  may  fau'ly  be 
named  as  one  of  his  best,  and  is  a  genuine 
piece  of  good  portraiture. 

A  careful  picture  of  the  Roman  forum  of 
Trajan  (114),  by  the  late  Sii-  C.  Eastlake,  will 
be  seen  with  pleasure,  though  it  is  not  re- 
markable for  anything  beyond  care  and  truth- 
fulness. Mr.  F.  Dicey's  portrait  of  Mr. 
Smith  (123)  is  a  favom-able  specimen  of  this 
rising  portrait  painter's  work.  The  handling 
shows  the  results  of  continental  study,  and 
compares  well  with  that  in  one  or  two 
pictures  by  foreign  artists  which  have  crept 
into  this  part  of  the  gallery.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  picture  here  is  that  we  now 
reach,  by  Millais  ;  we  have  here  his  earliest  ex- 
hibited picture,  "  Pizarro"  (130),  a  work  in 
which  little  beyond  the  energy  of  the  com- 
position gives  promise  of  the  splendid  success 
awaiting  the  young  artist.  The  secret  of  that 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  severe  study  of 
natirre  whicli  could  so  discipline  the  hand  and 
eye  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  such  a 
picture  as  "  Ophelia"  (450),  hanging  in  the 
adjoining  gallery.  This  was  very  famous 
when  first  exliibited,  and  few  will  regret  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  ac- 
quaintance with  so  celebrated  a  work  of  the 
le.ider  of  the  pre-Raphaclite  manner,  painted 
when  that  manner  was  at  its  height,  and  rich 
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to  excess  in  colour  and  finish.  If  one  of 
ISIillais's  latest,  and  most  freely  treated  works, 
such,  for  example,  as  Lis  "  Pensioners  in  the 
Ciypt  of  St.  Paul's"  had  only  been  here  also, 
tlie  three  would  have  formed  a  series  of  which 
tlic  beginning,  middle,  and  end  represent  an 
amount"  of  change  very  rarely  found  in  the 
works  of  so  young  a  painter. 

Passing  a  clever  picture  by  Douglas, 
"  The  Spell"  (148),  which  wo  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  before,  and  a  very  well-conceived 
eastern  scene  by  Elmore  (153),  which  few 
frequenters  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  for- 
get, we  come  to  two  excellent  landscapes, 
one  by  a  Scotch  artist,  and  breathing  in  every 
jiart  the  sentiment  of  Scottish  scenery,  while 
the  other  one,  English  in  its  origin  and  its 
subject,  is  as  true  to  nature  in  every  respect. 
"We  refer  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown's  "  Glen 
Sannon"  (IW)),  and  Mr.  Lucas's  "Passing 
Sliower."  These  are  among  the  best  contri- 
liiitions  to  the  gallery,  and  are  pictures  which 
can  be  studied  with  pleasure  by  every  lover 
of  nature.  They,  perhaps,  fall  short  of  the 
very  highest  degree  of  excellence  possible  to 
landsciijie  art,  though  both,  Mr.  Lucas's  work 
especially,  undoubtedly  have  very  high  merits 
as  works  of  art ;  as  tr.anscripts  of  nature — that 
is  to  say,  finished  studies — they  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  The  only  other  pictures  in 
this  gallery  which  it  is  necessary  to  name  are 
a  somewhat  successful  inc'ident  picture  by 
Hayllar  (201)),  and  O'Neil's  well-known 
"Volunteer"  (200).  This  picture,  though 
disfigured  by  the  blackness  of  colour  to  which 
this  artist  is  liable,  is  a  far  better  specimen  of 
his  power  than  "The  Last  Moments  of 
Raphael"  (77),  which  we  passed  without  re- 
mark. Were  "  The  "Volunteer"  not  a  very 
familiar  picture,  we  should  feel  bound  to 
describe  it  fully  ;  as  it  is,  the  visitor  who 
cares  to  make  these  notes  his  guide  wUl  thank 
us  if  we  urge  him  to  examine  the  picture  in 
detail,  despite  the  repulsive  effect  which  its 
general  g'loom  produces  on  the  eye.  We 
doubt  whetlier  there  be  any  painting  here 
more  full  of  human  interest,  so  well  thought 
out,  so  vivid,  in  the  life,  action,  and  energy 
which  pervade  every  part,  and  so  artistically 
yet  simply  put  together. 

The  Southern  Gallery,  Room  No.  10,  boasts 
but  few  pictures  wliich  rise  at  all  above  that 
general  dead  level  of  passable  conunon-place 
of  which  we  have  already  complained,  and  of 
those  few  we  have  already  noticed  the  most 
prominent.  Mr.  Basil  Bradley  paints  "Scotch 
Cattle  "  (2K:i)  with  an  eye  for  a  beast  which 
a  dealer  might  envy,  and  a  touch  worthy  the 
picturesqueness  ot  his  subject.  Mr.  Eyi-e 
Crowe,  in  "Goldsmith's  Mourners"  (,'!15), 
and  Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  admirably  painted 
"  Negotiating  a  Loan  "  (325),  give  character- 
istic specimens  of  English  work  —  Mr. 
Ilorsley's  the  best,  but  both  good;  and  a 
fine  laiulscajio  by  j\Iac  Whirter  (;i29),  and  a 
sea-coast  scene  by  Webb  (365)  may  be 
bracketed  together  as  e-xamples  differing 
widely,  but  of  genuine  merit.  If  we  refer 
to  (350),  O'Neil's  "  Luther,"  it  is  only  to  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  so  able  a  painter  can 
have  been  betrayed  into  jiroducing  so  inferior 
a  work.  T)ie  prostrate  monk  is  notliing 
better  than  tlie  painter's  lay  figure  tumbled 
on  to  the  floor,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
kindness  to  the  painter  of  "  The  'Volunteer" 
had  the  Hanging  Committee  shut  out  this 
e.xample  of  his  weakness. 

A  pair  of  capital  little  ])icturcs,  "  La  Bro- 
dcuse,"  by  A.  S.  Lundey  (3K3),  and  "  The 
First  and  Last  Page,"  liy  Kate  Bissehop 
(385),  ought  to  be  pointed  out  as  re- 
freshing .s))ecimens  of  thorougldy  good 
work  :  the  lady's  picture  the  best  of  the  two, 
and  very  good.  Mr.  Storey's  "(iodiva" 
(109),  thougli  here  ami  there  faulty  in  draw- 
ing, would  be  a  good,  nay,  a  great,  picture, 
were  it  not  for  the  one  unpardouable  defect, 
that  it  is  mt  Godiva,  Ijut  only  a  n\ide  model 
which  we  see,  and  that  from  liaving  failed  to 
grasp  the  .sentiment  of  his  subject,  the 
painter  has,  like  so  many  others  whom  we 
have  noticed,  given  ua  noilung  better  than  a 


fair  academy  study  with  a  good  background. 
Mr.  Dawson's  "Old  Men  of  War"  (411), 
holds  its  own  well  against  a  famous  Dutch 
sea-piece  by  Van  Ileemskerct  (404)  liung 
near  it,  whicli  is  no  small  praise  ;  and  after 
it  we  come  to  fair  examples  of  Poynter  (429), 
Hook  (438),  and  the  late  John  Philip,  the 
prince  of  colourists  (414,  449,  451),  to  a 
well-known  mysterious  and  extreme  picture 
by  Watts  (445),  and  to  a  fine  view  of  the 
"  Falls  of  Niagara,"  by  the  late  L.  R.Mignot 
(45(!),  extremely  well  liung,  and  well  worth 
attention. 

The  Queen  has  lent  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  which  exi.sts  of  Landseer's  best 
time  in  "The  Sanctuary  "  (460),  and  it  is  a 
happy  thing  that  at  the  time  and  in  the 
gallery  where  the  decadence  of  a  great 
artist's  powers  is  so  painfully  shown — for  a 
portrait  of  Jacob  Bell,  which  we  have  for- 
borne to  mention  hitherto,  is  as  weak  as  "  The 
Baptismal  Font,"  now  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy — there  should  be  something  to 
remind  the  public  that,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  their  favourite  was  an  artist  who 
deserved  all  the  praise  that  has  been  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  best  pictures  remaining  include  a  small 
Leighton  (469),  a  bright  bit  of  character 
painting  by  Faed  (475),  a  second  example  of 
Alma  Tadema  (486),  "  A  Slave  Market,"  by 
Ciiraud  (482),  and  l\lr.  Watts's  "Portrait  of  a 
Lady"  (481),  which  we  might  pronounce  a  suc- 
cessful plagiarism  in  the  Venetian  manner 
were  it  not  that  once  more  we  have  to  deplore 
that  it  fails  when  it  comes  to  the  one  point 
which  would  lift  the  work  above  tlie  regions 
where  the  observer  has  the  right  to  complain 
ofcopyism,  plagiarism,  and  the  other  isms 
which  make  food  for  the  critic,  to  that  higher 
ground  where  the  man  of  genius  escapes  the 
fetters  of  rule,  and  yet  is  beyond  doubt  right  in 
his  work.  The  face  of  jNIr.  Watts's  lady  is 
meaningless,  and  lacking  in  individuality  and 
power.  Had  this  provokingly  unequal  painter 
treated  her  countenance  as  he  painted  Mr. 
Browning's,  this  might  have  been  the  greatest 
portrait  in  the  gallery. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  theE.Khibition,  we 
consider  that  we  have  in  it  a  very  tolerable 
representation  of  English  painters  and  paint- 
ing. We  miss  the  sacred  subjects,  wliich  a 
very  few  of  our  painters — Uolman  llunt  and 
Herbert,  for  example — paint  not  without 
success.  We  miss  the  fruit  and  flower  pictures, 
which,  thanks  to  the  late  Hunt  and  Lance, 
and  to  Miss  Mutrie,  have  become  a 
specialite  of  English  work.  There  are  no  sea- 
pieces  by  that  wonderful  master  Brett,  and 
no  landscapes  liy  the  Linnels,  and  some  of  our 
best  painters  of  portrait  are  whollj'  unrepre- 
sented, as  are  many  of  the  painters  who  have 
a  speciality,  such  as  Albert  Moore  or  Lewis 
among  sensational  colourists ;  Cook  and  the 
Stanfields  among  marine  painters  ;  and 
Ansdell,  Goodall,  and  half  a  score  more 
prominent  names.  Still,  Frith,  Elmore,  Faed, 
0'Neil,andSir  Edwin Landseer give  averyfair 
representation  of  what  the  most  characteristic 
brandies  of  English  art  can  do  at  their  best. 
Leighton's  contribution,  followed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  Poynter  and  Watts, 
exliibits  well  the  classical  and  ideal  manner 
whieli,  happily  for  us,  is  not  altogether  aban- 
doned ;  Lucas,  G.  Cole,  and  the  Scotch 
painters,  represent  our  landscape  art  ade- 
(piatcly,  and  though  the  collection  would  be 
much  the  liettcr  fur  vigorous  weeding,  it  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  careful  and 
studious  visit. 


Mr.  .1.  Nottuii  liadcliffo,  M.D.,  one  of  tlio  Local 
Onvornmeiit  Tioavif,  1  ne  been  sitting  at  Kilburn,  in- 
(tuiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  quarter. 

Tlio  Nafinnaf  Momoriat  to  tlio  Prince  Consort, 
erected  in  Ilydo-park,  was  on  Monday  visited  by  the 
(^iioeii.  tlie  IJnko  of  I'idinbur;^li,  I'rincess  Louise,  tlio 
l^rincess  Beatrice,  aiul  Trince  Leopold.  'I' lie  pro- 
ceedings were  entirely  devoid  of  ceremonial,  'i'lie 
inoiiiiinent  w;i.s  subsequently  visited  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  invited  by  tlie  E.vocutive 
IJoniniitteo.  The  hoarding  was  removed  on  Wednes- 
day. 


ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  last  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
last,  I\Ir.  Rowland  Plumbe,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Canning  was  elected  a  member,  and  Mr. 
A.  Twynian  proposed  for  membership.  Mr.  B.  A. 
Paice,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  anuouaced 
that  tliose  members  who  lately  visited  S.  Alban's 
Abbey  had,  on  the  return  journey,  clubbed  together 
and  raised  a  donation  of  two  guineas  for  the  S. 
Alban's  Abbey  Restoration  Fund.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  —  Lawrence,  the  vicar,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  sum,  was  read. 

ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS   FOR   SESSION    1872-73. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Tasker  and  T.  W.  Cutler,  having 
been  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  voting  papers,  on 
their  return  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen 
had  been  duly  elected  office-bearers  for  the  next  ses- 
sion : — 

President,  Mr.  .J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Tarver  and  G.  H. 
Birch. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Blashill,  Lee,  Plumbe,  Quilter, 
Redgrave,  Riddett,  Ridge,  R.  P.  Spiers,  W.  L.  Spiers, 
and  T.  H.  Watson. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  .J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Auditors,  Messrs.  Stephen  Salter  and  E.  I'Anson. 

Sea-etaries,  Messrs.  B.  A.  Paice  and_  S.  F. 
Clarkson. 

Librarian,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes. 

The  President:  I  have  now  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Robson,  the  architect  to  the  London  School  Board, 
to  read  a  paper  on  school-planning.  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke  had  undertaken  to  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  numerous  engagements  and  of  the  very  poor 
state  of  his  health.  Mr.  Robson  has,  therefore, 
very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  a  substitute  tor  Mr. 
Clarke. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  then  read  the  following  paper  : 

SCHOOL-PLANNING. 

This  subject  is  one  which  may  appear  to  archi- 
tects as  so  simple,  and  even  trivial,  as  apparently  to 
need  little  discussion,  but  in  reality  the  problem  of 
how  to  produce  the  best  planned  school  (depending 
as  it  does  upon  the  previous  problem  of  how  to 
teach  in  the  most  efficient  manner)  is  one  well  worthy 
of  their  careful  attention.  "Various  forms  of  schools 
have  been  adopted  in  different  countries,  with 
various  degrees  of  success,  but  it  would  still  seem 
that  none  of  these  form  a  perfect  model  for  our 
country  to  adopt,  although  each  may  furnish  a  con- 
tribution on  some  point  or  other.  The  Irish  School 
consisted  generally  of  large  rooms  planned  to  give 
either  a  double  arrangement  of  benches  and  desks 
along  each  side  of  the  school-room,  with  classes  in- 
tended to  stand  at  certain  points,  or  were  arranged 
with  desks  down  the  middle  of  the  room  and  stand- 
ing-space for  classes  on  both  sides.  The  line  of 
desks  being  generally  broken  at  intervals  of  two, 
this  plan  had  the  ailvantage  of  enabling  the  teacher 
to  pass  easily  to  one  side  of  any  pupil  at  any 
moment  by  the  intervening  gangway,  and  the  class- 
rooms were  few  in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prussian  system,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  much 
praised  from  the  circumstance  of  its  classes  being 
.all  taught  in  separate  rooms.  It  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
any  general  school-room,  but  the  school  consists 
entirely  of  class-rooms,  although  in  some  instances 
a  hall  is  provided  for  lectures  and  examinations. 
The  advocates  of  the  Prussian  system  allege  that  it  pro- 
duces the  greatest  results  when  tested  bj-  public 
examinations,  while  others  say  that  without  a 
general  school-room  such  a  plan  merely  offers  facilities 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  "  cramming."  The 
Americans  liave  followed  the  plans  of  the  Irish 
schools  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  their  schools, 
as  shown  in  the  published  reports  and  plans  thereon, 
many  of  the  main  features  of  an  Irish  school  are 
frequently  to  be  found,  although  there  are,  of  course, 
differences,  arising  from  the  different  opinions  on 
education  prevailing  in  America.  t>n  one  point 
American  opinion  differs  widely  from  that  prevalent 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  whole  of  the  education  is  carried  on  in  mixed 
schools,  the  sexes  being  taught  together  to  the  cud 
of  the  course.  A  specimen  of  this  system  of  mixed 
schools  throughout  may  be  found  in  the  Wesleyan 
schools  near  Tredegar-square,  Bow.  In  England 
hitherto,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  general  system  of 
public  education,  funds  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  the  only  mooc.vs  derivable  from  the 
State  being  "grants  in  <iid."  The  result  has  been 
to  necessitate  the  greatest  economy  in  school  build- 
ings. As  the  funds  have  been  generally  raised  with 
great  didieulty,  proper  arrangements  have  been  cur- 
tailed, and  due  regard  to  efficiency  (especially  in  the 
article   of   class-rooms)   frequently    neglected.      As 
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before    remarked,   the   advocates   of    the   Prussian 
System  show  that  it  produces  the  greatest  results 
When  tested  by  public  examinations,  but  the  advo- 
oates    ot    the   English  sj-stem,   on   the   other  hand, 
maintain  that  the  latter  promotes  general  intelligence 
in  a  much  higher   degree,  in  consequence  of   that 
attrition  of  mind  arising  from  the  assemblage  of  a 
great  number,  and  commonly  called  "  the  sympathy 
of  numbers."     The  English  system  seems  to  demand 
a  general  school-room  as  an  indispensable  necessit}', 
and  if  this  be  provided  in  addition  to   the  number  of 
separate  class-rooms  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
children,    then    there    is  a    serious   increase   in    the 
expense  of  the  building,  and,   in  fact,  a  superfluous 
and  extravagant  amount  of   accommodation.     And 
it  may  fairly   be    laid  down  as  a  proposition  that 
only  in  schools  of  the  very  largest  size,  where  the 
cost  of  the  additioniil  schooler  hall  can  be  distributed 
over  a  large  area  of  children,  should  such  a  system 
be  adopted,  and   even  then  onlj-  for  special  reasons 
sufficient  to  outweight  motives  of  economy.     At  the 
risk  of  being  considered  unnecessarily  elementary, 
I  must  now  proceed  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  points 
wliich  may  be  considered  to  govern,  in  most  cases, 
the  plan  of  a  good  school  suitable  for  children  in 
large  English  towns.     I  hesitate  the  less  to  do  this 
from  perceiving  many  indications    on    the   part  of 
architects  that  the  thoughtful  planning  of  a  school 
is  a  subject  beneath  their  notice.     As  two  instances, 
I  may  mention  that  I  observed  the  other  day  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  professional  journals  (apparently 
as  a  model)  the  plans   of  a  new  school,   in  which 
nearly  all   the  internal  uses — the  daily  life,   so  to 
speak,  of  the  building — appeared  to  be  overlooked 
or  despised  ;  and,  again,  I  read  with  some  astonish- 
ment  a  conspicuous  article  in  another  professional 
journal,  criticising  plans  as   though  the  onl}'  object 
in  designing  schools  was  to   make  them  look  pretty 
outside.      "  Design   prettily,  usefully  if   thou  canst, 
but  prettily."     Still,  I  must  crave  the  indulgence 
of  the  many  architects  who  cannot  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category  in  stating  many  points  so  well  known 
to  them. 

Infant  ScliooJs. — Under  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  infants  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  before  the  age  of  five  years,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  large  numbers  do  attend  before  that  age,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  pass  into  the  graded  schools  [ 
at  the  age  of  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  vears. 
Architects  cannot  too  clearly  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  the  infant  school  there  are  no  standards  or 
grades,  but  that  these  only  commence  after  passing 
the  infant  stage.  An  infant  school  appears  to  divide 
itself  naturally  into  three  parts: — Firstly,  the 
youngest  class  of  children,  who  may  be  termed 
"  babies."  and  who  should  have  a  room  devoted  to 
themselves  where  they  can  be  simply  amused ; 
secondly,  the  main  body  of  infants  who  are  pro- 
gressing through  the  usual  stages  of  inf.ant  teaching, 
of  which  a  large  amount  can  be  taught  in  a  well- 
planned  gallery,  and  to  whom  marching  is  a  very 
important  element,  requiring  clear  floor  space  ;  and 
thirdly,  an  advanced  class,  which  is  almost  read3-  to 
be  drafted  into  the  graded  schools,  and  who  should 
be  provided  with  benches  and  desks,  and  maj-  be 
taught  in  a  separate  room.  Sliding  partitions  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  desirable  in  infant  schools,  ana  the 
width  and  proportion  is  seldom  that  which  is  found 
to  be  most  useful  for  a  graded  school.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  lighting  to  the  large  gallery 
should  be  from  the  side,  and  the  class-rooms  should 
enter  from  the  school-room,  with  panes  of  clear 
glass  to  enable  the  mistress  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
Circles  in  the  floor  for  teaching  classes,  and  lines  for 
marching  by,  are  also  highly  desirable.  If  the  rooms 
are  warmed  by  open  fires  they  should  have  guards 
to  prevent  accidents.  Of  all  kinds  of  playground, 
that  for  the  infants  must  be  considered  the  most 
important.  The  young  children  depending  so  much 
upon  sun  and  air,  their  playgrounds  should  be  made 
to  face  the  south,  and  have  a  portion  roofed  for  pro- 
tection from  tlie  weather.  Although  it  is  not  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  the  infant  schools  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  still,  recollecting  that 
the  proportion  of  the  infant  school  is  so  different 
fr.-im  that  of  a  graded  school,  and  Inoking  to  the 
v.>iKi(>  of  land  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns,  it  seems  desirable  that  in  many  casr-s  where  a 
large  school  is  to  be  built,  one  infant'scliool  must  be 
placed  abovo  another.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  staircases  should  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to  be 
easy  and  safe  for  such  small  children,  and  what  are 
technically  known  as  "winders"  should  be  carefully 
omitted. 

The  general  planning  of  a  group  of  schools  will 
be  very  much  controlled  by  the  site  and  its  aspects 
in  relation  to  scliocd  and  phiyground,  and,  having 
secured  the  infant  department  in  the  be.st  position 
for  sun,  the  graded  schools  may  be  raised  upon  a 
low  story  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  so  as  to  obtain  there 


covered  playgrounds   for  some  portion  of  the  school 
underneath. 

Graded  Schools. — In  going  into  the  question  of 
graded  schools,   it  is  necessary  to    keep  before  us 
what  is  meant  by  the  term   •'  graded."     According 
to  the  Education  Act,  the  lessons  are  to  be  given  in 
six  separate  "grades"  or  "  st.indards,"  and  .although 
when  two  standards  are  small  in  number,  they  may 
be  taught  in  one  class  together,   yet,  as  a   general 
principle,  there    should  be  a  sep.arate  class  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  for  each  of    the  six   standards.     In 
the  larger  schools  this  arrangement  will  be  doubled, 
so  that  each  separate  standard  will  have  two  class- 
rooms, and  the  school  may  then  be  planned  in  two 
portions,  as  "junior"  and  "senior."     Architects  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question  of  grading 
the    school    in    six    standards — in     other     words, 
of  planning  a  class-room  for  every  class,  is  a  vital 
poiut  in   all   school  planning.     Mixed    schools    are 
not  at    present  in    much   favour    in  this    country, 
because  their  adoption  appears    to  narrow  the  field 
for    the  employment  of    schoolmistresses  to  infant 
schools  only.     Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  right 
kind  of  aspect  for   the  main  frontage  of   a  school, 
and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  none 
but  a  northern  aspect  was  desirable,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that   sun    is    to    a  child    very  much 
what  it  is  to  a  flower,   and  that,   having  due  regard 
by  systems  of  blinds  to  the  inconvenience  from  heat 
in  summer  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  school 
in  this  sunless    climate    of    ours    too   sunny.      In 
planning  aschool-room  audits  class-rooms  everything 
is,  of  course,  subservient  to  convenience  of  teaching. 
Thus,,  in    the    principal    room,    the    desks  should 
be    ranged    along    one    wall,    and    the    principal 
amount  of   lighting  should  be  from   the  back  (as  it 
cannot,  as  a  rule,   be  supplied  from  the  side).     The 
lighting  .should  be  rather    highly  placed.     But  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  other  windows,  so  as  to  secure  through  venti- 
lation  in  the   hot   summer  weather.     Each   pair  of 
class-rooms  should  be  so  arranged  that  two  groups 
of  from  twenty-five  to    thirty-five,    or  even  forty 
children  each,  may  be  taught  together  by  the  same 
teacher,    and  the    same    rule  is    applicable   to    the 
classes  in    the    school-room,    which    if    arranged   in 
couples  of  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty, 
will  en.able   one    master    to   teach    the    two.      And 
in  every  case  the  wall  opposite  a  group  of    benches 
or  desks  is  of  value  for  the  display  of  diagrams,  maps, 
and  other  objects  xised   in  teaching,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  is  viseful  for  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion.   I  may  here  say  that  I  have  lately  seen  a  letter 
in    the  Builuixg  News  which   condemns  lighting 
from  the  back  very  strongly,   but  I  always  consider 
that  that  is  a  most  useful  plan,  provided  the  windows 
are  sufficiently  high,  as  then  the  light  is  thrown  on 
to    the  master's  face    and  on   to  the  blackboard  or 
diagrams,    while    the    scholars    themselves    have    a 
sufficiency  of  light.     A  girls'  school  should  generally 
be  grouped  in  relation  to  the  infant  school,   and  its 
entrances  not  far  removed  from  those  of  the  latter, 
while  the  entrance  to  the  boys'  school  should  be  kept 
as  far  off  as  possible,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  site  having 
two  frontages,   should  be  placed  in  the  other  street. 
It    is    necessary  in    the    graded  schools    to    have   a 
lavatory  and  also  cap  and   bonnet  rooms,  compactly 
and  economically  planned,  close  to  the  school-room 
itself,  with  two  doors,  so   that  the  children  may  be 
filed  in  and  out  by  the  teacher  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The    fittings    of  the   school-rooms  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
as  to  the  best  methods.     But  in  infant   schools  it  is 
admitted  that  g,allery  teaching  is    mainly   the  best. 
When,    however,   we  approach   the  graded  schools, 
there  is  much  divergence,  some  insisting  that  benches 
and  desks  are  the  best,   and  others  that  there  should 
be  a  gallery  for  occasional  collective  teaching.     Both 
systems  appear  to  be  good,   but  the  opponents  of  the 
gallery  system  allege  that  in   a  graded  school  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  gallery  wastes  space,  and  it  would 
appear    that    a   gallery  is  only    likely    to    be   well 
utilised  for  the  two  lowest  standards.    Another  point 
appears  to  require  consideration — namely,  that  in  the 
senior  standards  the  older  children  will  require  rather 
more  space  than   in   the   lower  standards,    and  that 
perhaps  the  best  way  of   meeting  the  difficulty  is  to 
consider  the  class-room  for  the  two  senior  standards 
as  .available  onlj'for  a  slightly-reduced  number.  This 
is  supported  by  the   circumstance   that  when  Board 
Schools  have  been  in  operation  some  time,  a  percent- 
age   of   those  who    have    commenced    in    the    first 
standard  will  be  lost  hy  death   before  reaching  the 
last.     A  pair  of  classes  in  the  upper  standards  would 
hardly  appear  to  require  division,    as   in  the  lower 
standards,  because  of  their  better  discipline.     Each 
class   requires  a  separate  cupboard  for  its  books  and 
papers.     And,  indeed,   a  separate  room  attached  to 
each  room,  to  be  called  an  "  apparatus  room,"  .seems 
highly  desirable,  while  in  the  case  of  the  lurgc  schools 


about  to  be  erected  in  London,  a  general  room, 
available  as  a  committee  room  for  managers  and  also 
for  the  use  of  the  masters  or  mistresses,  can  hardly  be 
dispensed  with. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  ventilation,  some  advocating  one  system 
and  some  another.  My  own  experience  is  that  for 
a  large  building  there  is  nothing  like  an  artificial 
system,  constructed  to  supply  warmed  fresh  air  and 
extract  foul  air.  No  doubt  the  open  fire  is  the  best 
of  all,  but  in  the  face  of  the  price  of  coals  rising 
each  successive  winter,  according  to  its  habit  of  late, 
it  would  appear  that  as  a  matter  of  permanent 
economy  something  else  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is 
not  necessary  merely  to  warm  and  re-warm  the  air 
which  exists  in  any  given  room,  and  to  allow  the 
children  to  breathe  it  again  aud  again,  but  to  take 
care  that  tkere  is  an  ample  cubical  supply  per 
minute  for  each  child,  and  that  this  is  taken  off  in  a 
regular  and  even  manner,  the  great  object  of  venti- 
lation being  to  avoid  stagnation  of  air.  In  the  case 
of  warming  a  church  it  may  suffice  to  have  the  pipes 
above  the  fioor,  and  to  warm  the  cold  air  contained 
in  the  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  congregation 
present  an  hour  and  a  h.alf  at  a  time ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  practice  of  sending  up  volumes  of 
air  heated  by  means  of  hot  iron  plates,  commonly 
known  as  "cockles" — a  system  alw.ays  liable  more 
or  less  to  vitiate  and  deteriorate  the  air,  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  connection  with  an  atmo- 
sphere which  young  children  have  to  breathe  through- 
out the  day  and  day  after  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
chamber  fitted  with  iron  pipes  heated  by  hot  water 
on  the  low  pressure  system,  through  which  fresh 
air  is  passed  and  admitted  to  the  various  rooms  at 
suitable  points,  while  means  of  egress  can  easily  be 
provided  in  connection  with  some  artificial  extract- 
ing power  of  which  the  furnace  of  the  apparatus 
.already  mentioned  can  be  easily  made  to  supply  the 
source,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest  and  best.  One 
reason  why  artificial  warming  and  ventilation  has 
not  been  hitherto  more  generally  adopted  is  that 
schools  have  hitherto  been  of  a  much  smaller  kind 
than  they  are  now  likely  to  be,  and  the  cost  of  a 
care-taker  continually  on  the  premises,  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  the 
gas-piping,  window  panes,  warming  apparatus,  and 
various  other  matters  about  the  building,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  school- 
master cannot  himself  properly  manage  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  cost  of  a  school  is  a  more  serious  point  than 
architects  seem  at  present  disposed  to  consider  ;  but 
it  may  be  laid  down  that,  irrespective  of  the  price 
of  land  and  of  the  cost  of  boundary  walls  and  play- 
grounds, the  building  per  se  should  be  admirably 
completed  at  from  £(!  to  £7  per  head  as  a  maximum. 
On  the  subject  of  the  external  architecture  of 
schools,  I  would  venture  to  add  that  as  this  Asso- 
ciation has  always  laid  down  most  strongly  the 
principle  that  the  design  of  a  building  should  clearly 
express  its  purpose,  its  members  will  probably  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  a  school  should  appear  like 
a  school,  and  not  like  a  monastery,  a  town  hall,  or 
a  set  of  .almshouses.  Large  towers,  prodigious  roofs, 
exaggerated  gables,  wrought-iron  ridge  excrescences 
doomed  to  speedy  decaj',  and  wrought-iron  "  gable 
ornaments,"  are  all  better  avoided.  The  really  skilful 
architect  will  know  how  to  niake  his  school  look  like 
a  school  without  the  use  of  unnecessary  or  absurd 
features,  and  will  plan  his  building  carefully,  pro- 
perly, and  economically,  giving  due  and  thoughtful 
expression  to  the  whole,  so  that  his  work  may  con- 
tribute, however  humbly,  to  the  world's  wealth  of 
architectural  art,  and  even  tend  to  produce,  I  wiU 
not  say  a  new,  but  a  better  style  of  school  archi- 
tecture arising  out  of  the  present  great  demand  for 
school  buildings.  The  student  will  find  useful  and 
interesting  information  in  the  following  works  : — • 
1.  "Hints  on  Infant  Schools,"  published  by  the 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society.  2.  "Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Nation.al  Education  in 
Ireland."  .3.  "  Description  of  the  Schools  of  Berlin," 
by  Adolf  Gertsenberg,  Government  Architect.  4. 
"  Pr.actical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of  School 
Architecture,"  by  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 

A  long  discussion    ensued,    in    which    the  Rav. 
Canon  Cromwell,  Mr.  T.   Roger   Sm  ith,  ames 

Watson,  Mr.  T.  Cl)atfcild  Clarke,  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Riddetl,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  A 
full  report  of  the  discussion  is  in  type,  but  is  crowded 
out  until  next  week. 


On  the  29th  ult,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  consecrated 
tho  new  parish  church  of  Outrington,  near  Lymm, 
Cheshire.  It  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Slater  &  Car- 
penter, architects,  .and  will  accommodate  450  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  £7,01)0. 
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S.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

THE  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  George  Gil- 
bert Scott,  R.A.,  presented  [to  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  as  Chairman  of  the  Kestoration  Committee 
of  this  grand  Abbey  Church  :— 

First  in  rank  among  English  Abbeys,  and  marking 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  first  Martyr  of  Britain, 
no  church  in  our  island  so  well  merits  th,at  loving 
care  which  it  is  the  honour  and  privilege  of  our  age 
to  devote  to  the  sacred  editiees  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  among  our  most  precious  inheri- 
tances: nor  is  the  fabric  itself  unworthy  of  its 
historical  fame.  Stern  and  colossal  in  its  external 
aspect,  it  will  be  found  by  the  stranger  to  contain 
under  its  severe  and  rough  exterior  some  of  the 
choicest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
nearly  every  period  of  English  Architecture,  and  to 
equal  most  of  our  cathedrals  in  the  beauty  of  its 
Mediaeval  monuments. 

As  my  report  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  most  venerable  structure, 
1  will  beg  your  lordship's  permission  briefly  to  detail 
■what  you  know  so  well  as  to  the  general  outline  of 
its  architectural  history  and  characteristics. 

Of  the  Ivomano-British  church  erected  in  the  days 
of  Constantino  over  the  grave  of  the  Proto-Martyr  it 
is  needless  to  sa}'  tliat  we  have  no  existing  remains. 
It  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Bede,  and  still  later 
in  that  of  Offa ;  indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  it  "was 
wholly  rebuilt  by  that  king  when  he  founded  the 
Monastery  ;  so  that  it  may  have  remained  incor- 
porated in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  till  the  period 
when  the  present  gigantic  structure  was  erected,  and 
its  fragments,  indistinguishable  from  the  mass  of 
Koman  material  of  which  the  church  is  so  largely 
constructed,  may  yet  form  part  of  its  venerable  walls. 
Nor,  again,  have  we  any  part  standing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  structure ;  though  here  we  are  more  happy, 
for  we  do  possess  some  of  its  architectural  features 
re-used  in  the  Norman  building  ;  many  of  tlie  small 
columns  of  the  triforium  of  the  transepts  being 
formed  of  the  baluster  columns  of  the  previous 
church,  to  which  Norman  capitals  and  bases  have 
been  added  when  re-used.  Now,  a  question  arises : 
Are  these  columns,  though  Saxon,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  King  Offa,  and  did  they  form  parts  of  the 
church  which  he  erected  or  restored  at  the  suggestion 
of  Charlemagne  ? 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able,  as  I  think,  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question.  I  was  engaged 
some  3'ears  back  in  repairing  the  Saxon  church  on 
the  Castle  Cliff  at  Dover — said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eadbald,  son  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  English 
King — when  we  found,  used  up  for  later  jiurposes, 
balusters  just  of  the  same  kind.  Again,  I  was  re- 
pairing the  Saxon  church  of  Jarrow-on-the-Tyne, 
the  very  church  in  which  Venerable  Bede  ministered, 
and  erected  just  before  by  Benedict  Biscop.  Here, 
in  removing  some  modern  walls,  we  found,  bedded  in 
them  as  mere  material,  no  less  than  20  of  these 
curious  columns.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  sister 
church  at  Monk  Wearmouth — erected  also  by 
Benedict  Biscop  and  described  by  Bede — a  doorway, 
long  walled  up,  was  opened  out  by  the  local  Anti- 
quarian Society,  when  four  such  balusters  were 
found  in  their  proper  position,  forming  portions  of 
its  jambs.  If,  then,  we  find  in  three  churches,  all  of 
theSL'venth  century,  baluster  columns  of  thesame  kind 
■with  these  at  S.  Albau's,  ■ndiy  need  we  doubt  that 
the  latter  form  portions  of  King  Offa's  church,  which 
was  erected  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  in  the  succeed- 
ing century  ?  We  ma.v,  then,  fairly  assume  that  we 
have  in  the  present  structure  features  ivhich  be- 
longed to  that  which  iirmeJiately  succeeded,  or  even 
formed  a  p.art  of  the  church  built  on  the  scene  of 
martyrdom,  and  within  about  10  years  from  the 
death  of  the  I'roto-Martyr. 

Our  more  immeiliate  subject,  however,  is  the 
church  wliich  still  exists. 

To  a  .stranger  first  visiting  S.  Alban'.s,  and  unpre- 
pared for  what  he  has  to  .see,  the  aspect  of  the 
church  is  striking  in  the  extreme,  anil  calculated  to 
inspire  a  feeling  "f  veneration  amounting  almost  to 
awe.  Its  commanding  position,  occupying  by  its 
enormous  length  tlic  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  presenting  its  southern  side  wholly  un- 
obstructed to  the  distant  view ;  its  colossal  scale, 
equalling  that  of  our  cathedrals,  and  exceeding  any 
of  them  in  its  length  ;  the  stern  severity  of  its 
central  tower  .and  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Norman 
structure— all  these,  added  to  its  appearance  of  hoary 
antiquity  and  to  its  unaccustomed  material — being 
in  the  main  of  lloman  brick — tend  to  produce  an 
impression  different  from  that  caused  by  the  first 
view  of  any  other  English  church,  and  one  whicli 
seems  to  demand  that  tlie  traveller  shall  stop  and 
inspect  it  more  closely.  Such  inspection  will  not  fail 
to  add  greatly  to  his  interest  and  admiration,  while 
such  feelings  become  largely  mingled  with  melan- 
choly regret  that  an  edifice  so  stately,  so  sacred,  and 


so  replete  with  historical  and  antiquarian  interest, 
should  have  been  so  shorn  of  its  former  splendour 
,ind  h.ave  reached  our  day  a  mere  wreck  of  its  old 
magnificence. 

The  church  as  it  now  in  part  exists  was  erected 
by  Paul,  the  first  Norman  Abbot,  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  Paul  had  been  a  monk  of  S. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  of  which  church,  founded  by  the 
Conqueror,  the  first  Abbot  li.id  been  Lanfrank.  But, 
though  Lanfrank,  when  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Canterburj',  had  been  content  to  rebuild  its  cathedral 
on  the  almost  precise  model  of  his  Abbey  Church  at 
Caen,  Paul,  his  kinsman,  when  advanced  from  being 
a  simple  monk  at  Caen  to  the  Abbacy  of  S.  Alban's, 
was  by  no  means  so  tmambitious,  but  at  once  set 
■about  rebuilding  the  church  on  a  scale  vastly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  newly  erected  metropolitan 
cathedral.  Not  unlike  that  church  in  general  plan, 
it  exceeded  it  in  size  in  every  direction  ;  for,  while 
at  Canterbury  the  nave  was  but  nine  bays  in  length, 
he  made  that  at  S.  Alban's  thirteen  bays  ;  while  the 
cliour  .at  Canterbury  had  but  two  baj-s  besides  the 
apse,  that  at  S.  Alban's  had  five;  and  while  either 
transept  at  Canterbury  had  two  bays  and  a  single 
apsidal  chapel,  those  at  S.  Alban's  had  each  three 
ba3's  and  two  chapels.  And,  finally,  ■while  at 
Canterbury  the  western  towers  terminated  the  aisles, 
thus  giving  a  facade  of  about  90ft.  in  width,  those 
at  S.  Alban's  projected  clear  of  the  aisles,  giving  it  a 
faii'ade  of  more  than  150ft.,  and  the  entire  lengths  of 
the  two  churches  were  respectively  about  290ft.  and 
460ft.  The  cost  of  this  enormous  excess  in  dimen- 
sions was,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  vast  supply  of  materials  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  Abbots  from  the  ruins  of 
Verulam ;  and,  while  the  use  of  Roman  tile  gave  a 
rudeness  and  simplicity  to  the  architecture,  the 
saving  in  outlay  must  have  been  very  great,  as  the 
square  form  of  the  bricks  obviates  almost  wholly  the 
cost  both  of  purchasing  and  working  stone.  This 
saving  was  clearly  devoted  to  obtaining  colossal  size 
at  the  sacrifice  of  architectural  detail.  The  church, 
thus  erected  of  rude  material,  was  encrusted  wlioll}' 
with  plaster  both  within  and  without.  Extern.ally 
it  must  have  been  like  a  snowy  mountain — one 
uniform  sheet  of  white  covering  every  form  ;  but 
within,  this  uniformity  of  surface  was  richlj''  re- 
lieved by  decorative  colour,  of  which  many  interest- 
ing remains  have  recently  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  patient  care  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  The 
exterior  has  now  acquired  a  somewhat  corresponding 
relief,  for  while  the  old  plaster  has  become  coated 
with  lichen  and  its  surfaces  vermiculated  and 
weatherstained,  the  parts  from  which  it  has  fallen 
off  show  here  and  there  surfaces  of  brickwork  like 
those  of  a  Roman  ruin,  the  whole  having  thus 
acquired  by  lapse  of  time  a  rich  and  impressive 
aspect.  This  use  in  Mediaaval  buildings  of  the 
materials  left  by  the  ancient  Romans,  though  carried 
to  a  greater  .scale  in  this  than  in  any  other  building, 
is  by  no  means  unique.  We  find  it  in  the  Saxou 
churches  of  Brixworth  and  Dover  ;  at  Colchester  we 
see  it  in  the  Saxon  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
also  in  the  Norman  Castle,  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Prior}'  of  S.  Botolph  ;  and,  every  here  and  there 
where  a  Roman  structure  was  at  hand,  we  see  its 
well-burnt  tiles  doing  duty  in  the  existing  church. 
Here,  however,  at  S.  Alban's  we  find  this  re-use  of 
the  relics  of  Roman  domination — this  spoiling  of  the 
Egj'ptians — on  a  scale  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
original  Norman  work  now  remaining  in  Britain. 

We  have  remaining  to  our  own  day  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  of  Abbot  Paul,  consisting  of  the 
central  tower,  the  entire  transept,  one  b.ay  of  the 
aisles  of  the  choir,  three  entire  b.ays  of  the  nave,  and 
six  more  bays  of  its  northern  side.  The  whole  of 
this  is  in  the  s.ame  stern  character  ;  majestic  in  its 
scale  and  proportions,  but  devoid  of  any  approach  to 
decorative  character.  One  fragment  onl}'  remains 
of  a  richer  form  of  Norman  architecture — a  small 
chamber  against  the  end  of  the  south  transept  which 
separated  the  chapter-house  from  the  church.  This  con- 
tains details  of  exquisite  beauty — a  work  of  the  middle 
of  the  succeeding  century.  The  next  work  in  point 
of  date  i'^  the  lower  portion  of  the  west  end.  Abbot 
John  de  Cella,  a  prelate  of  more  taste  than  worldly 
wisdom,  conceived  (about  the  year  119.'))  the  ambi- 
tions iilea  of  rebuilding  the  western  fai;,ade  with  its 
flanking  towers  in  the  ricli  early  EngUsli  arcliitecture 
of  his  period.  I  will  jiot  detail  the  misfortunes  and 
disappointments  of  this  over-sanguine  Abbot,  so 
amusingly  narrated  by  Mattlicw  Pari.s,  arising,  as 
his  historian  tells  us,  "  frimi  his  attending  but  little 
to  that  admonition  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
Gospel — that  is  to  saj-,  '  he  who  is  about  to  build 
should  compute  the  cos!,' lest  '.all  begin  to  jest  at 
him,  saying,  "  this  man  bcg.an  to  built  and  w.as 
unable  to  finish  it."  '  "  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
employing  three  architects  for  several  years,  and 


obtaining  money  in  everj'  way  he  could  think  of,  he 
was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  the  erection  of  the 
three  portals,  and  probably  hardly  finished  them. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  too  severe,  for,  like  a  work  we 
have  recently  heard  of  in  our  great  Cathedral  in 
London,  its  quality  goes  far  to  compensate  tor  in- 
completeness. 1  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  Eng- 
land a  work  so  perfect  in  art  as  the  half-ruined 
western  portals  of  S.  Albau's.  I  venerate  the  archi- 
tect who  designed  them,  who,  I  believe,  was  Abbot 
John  de  Cella's  second  architect,  Gilbert  de  Ever- 
sholt.  His  work  is  cotemporary  with  two  others 
which  are  as  fine  as  almost  any  in  existence — the 
western  porch  at  Ely,  and  the  choir  of  S.  Hugh  at 
Lincoln.  All  of  them  were  the  works  of  the  earliest 
perfected  "  Early  English  "  after  it  had  thrown  off 
the  square  form  of  the  Romanesque  capital;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  also  cotemporary  with  another  of 
the  finest  English  works — the  Sanctuary  of  the 
dependent  Monastery  of  Tynemouth,  which,  how- 
ever, retains  the  square  capital.  Next  to  this  ex- 
quisite work  is  that  of  Abbot  William  of  Trumping- 
ton,  who,  in  a  more  economical  spirit — with  more 
of  business  but  less  of  art — carried  on  the  work  which 
De  Cella  had  relinquished  in  despair,  completing  the 
west  front  (now  almost  destro)'ed)  and  fiidshing  five 
bays  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side,  and  four  on  the 
north,  besides  many  other  less  important  parts.  His 
works  are  noble  specimens  of  ''  Early  English,'* 
though  without  the  spiritual  character  which  marks 
the  work  of  De  Cella.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
trace  out  the  limits  and  the  points  of  junction  in 
the  works  of  the  two  Abbots,  and  to  observe  the 
remorseless  way  in  which  the  man  of  business  cut 
down  the  details  of  the  work  of  his  more  ambitious 
predecessor.  Columns  with  bases  for  eight  shafts 
reduced  at  the  capitals  to  four ;  the  marble  bandings 
prejjared  for  the  larger  number,  but  roughly  altered 
to  suit  the  reduction  ;  ■while  the  marble  largely  used 
or  contemplated  by  the  one  is  almost  wholly  omitted 
by  the  other. 

It  was  fully  twenty  years  after  Trumpington's 
decease  before  any  other  great  work  was  undertaken 
in  our  Abbey.  I)uring  that  interval  the  style  had 
undergone  much  change.  Henry  HI.  had  begun 
and  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  his  works  at 
Westminster.  The  Chapter-house  of  that  Abbey 
had  been  completed  in  1253,  in  which  the  principle 
of  traceried  windows  had  been  carried  out  to  a  per- 
fect ideal.  In  1256  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
build the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross  of  S.  Albau's,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  first  in  rank  among 
English  Abbeys  should  fall  short  in  advancement 
in  style  of  the  second  Abbej'  only  some  twenty  miles 
distant.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  work  of  John  of 
Hertford  and  his  immediate  successors  to  be  among 
the  finest  productions  of  their  period.  The  recon- 
structors  of  these  eastern  portions  of  the  Abbey 
seem  to  have  commenced,  not  only  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church  with  the  chapel  which  contained  the 
shrine  of  the  Proto-lMartyr,  but  also  the  chapel  im- 
mediately east  of  it,  in  which  was  placed  the  shrine 
of  S.  Amphibalus,  the  Proto-Martyr's  friend,  with 
the  chapels  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  yet,  further 
eastward,  they  commenced  the  Lady  Chapel  itself, 
though  its  completion  was  left  to  a  later  date. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  works  carried  out  at 
this  period.  They  were  never  perfected  according 
to  their  original  design,  but  what  was  done  was  as 
perfect  in  art  as  anything  which  its  age  produced; 
indeed,  its  window  tracery  is  carried  to  higher  per- 
fectiou  than  in  any  work  I  know.  I  do  not  tiiink 
it  was  carried  out  to  anything  approaching  comple- 
tion under  Abbot  Hertford,  as  its  style  carries  us  on 
apparentlj'  to  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, agreeing  in  character  ■with  the  Eleanor 
crosses,  and  with  the  work  of  De  Luda,  Bishop  of 
I'^ly,  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  in  London,  which 
we  know  to  h.ave  been  erected  after  1290.  Next  in 
date  comes  the  completion  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Abbot  Hugh  de  Eversdea 
between  1308  and  1.'326 — an  excellent  work  of  the 
perfected  Middle-Pointed  style,  but  as  inferior 
in  artistic  sentiment  to  the  works  last  referred 
to  as  Trumpington's  was  to  that  of  De  Cella.  In 
the  very  j'ear  of  his  accession  to  the  abbacy,  we 
learn  from  a  document  in  the  British  Museum  that 
Hugh  de  Eversden  renewed  the  marble  substructure 
of  the  shrine  of  S.  Aiban,  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
Nicholson  discovered  the  exquisite  reniain.s  while 
opening  out  one  of  the  walled-up  arches  east  of  the 
"  Saint's  Chapel."  D\iring  Eversden's  abbacy  a 
portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  Norman  nave  fell — 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  five  beautiful 
bays  on  that  side  which  continued  ths  work  of 
Trumpington  and  included  the  portion  of  the  cloister 
wall  adjoining,  a  work,  perhaps,  of  greater  merit 
than  his  l.ady  Chapel.  Its  vaulting  was,  however, 
not  completed  till  the  time  of  Mentmore,  the  second 
of  his  successors.  Subsequent  to  this  date  the  works 
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carried  on  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  church  were 
for  the  most  part  rather  deteriorations  than  improve- 
ments, though  tlie  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
next  age,  as  well  as  the  screens  and  other  minor 
works,  are  replete  with  beauty  and  interest,  and  tend 
to  render  this  church  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest  among  those  which  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  as  well  as  being  a  mine  of  architectural  wealth 
which  can  scarcely  elsewhere  be  paralleled.  Such  is 
the  venerable  and  beautiful  edilice,  ou  the  present 
condition  of  which  I  have  now  to  report. 

When  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  stu- 
pendous building,  little  short  of  6o0ft.  in  length, 
and  whose  roofs  may  almost  be  measured  by  the 
acre,  has  for  more  than  three  centuries  been  left  for 
its  conservation  to  the  resources  of  a  single  parish 
of  a  moderate-sized  country  town,  aided  occasionally 
b3'  the  subscriptions  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  its  present  state  of  repair  is 
unsatisfactory ;  nor  when  we  think  of  its  colossal 
dimensions  need  we  feel  surprised  that  it  should  be  a 
costly  matter  to  repair  its  dilapidations.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  genuine  cause  of  wonder  that  it  should  have 
stood  30  well  against  circumstances  so  adverse. 

The  injuries  which  the  building  has  sustained  may 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 
.  A.  The  deterioration  of  its  design  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  succeeding  period,  mainly  arising  from  decay  in 
taste  and  artistic  sentiment. 

Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated — 1.  The  re- 
moval of  all  the  high-pitched  roofs,  whether  of  the 
clerestories  or  aisles.  The  latter  included  the  lower- 
'  ing  of  the  walls  which  sustained  the  original  aisle 
roofs,  and  the  exposure  to  external  view  of  the  backs 
of  the  Norman  triforia,  which  were  thus  converted 
into  windows.  Nothing  could  tend  more  than  these 
alterations  to  the  reduction  of  the  dignitj'  of  the 
external  aspect  of  the  building.  Unfortunately,  the 
correction  of  this  defect  seems  so  formidable  a  work 
that  one  scarcely  feels  to  have  courage  to  propose 
it.  2.  The  alteration  of  the  great  windows,  both  of 
the  western  and  of  the  transept  fronts,  from  their 
early  forms  into  huge  perpendicular  windows,  an 
alteration  which  it  seems  equally  hopeless  to  correct. 

B.  The  ruthless  mutilation  of  ancient  features, 
which  is  more  or  less  observable  throughout  the 
church,  and  may  in  most  instances  be  repaired. 

C.  The  loss  of  ancient  features  by  structural 
failure,  such  as  that  which  has  ruined  the  two  side 
portals  of  the  west  front,  and  damaged  the  central 
portal.  These  losses  could  be  remedied,  subject  to 
a  certain  amount  of  conjectural  restoration. 

D.  The  natural  course  of  decaj',  whether  of  stone- 
work, timber,  lead  covering,  or  other  parts.  This 
elass  of  defect  is  very  extensive,  and  demands 
throughout  effectual  remedy. 

E.  Actual  structural  failure,  threatening  the 
safety  of  the  building.  Of  this  the  most  marked 
instaace  is  that  which  has  been  recently  detected  in 
the  central  tower.  This  is  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
and  has  happily  been  discovered  in  time,  and  effec- 
tual means  taken  to  arrest  it,  or  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  resulted. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  barbarous  in- 
juries which  the  church  has  sustained  is  the  cutting 
off  of  its  beautiful  eastern  chapels,  a  large  portion 
of  which  has  been  rendered  little  better  than  a  ruin, 
while  a  public  footway  has  been  cut  directly  through 
it.  No  attempt  at  restoration  will  be  worth  the 
name  unless  this  monstrous  piece  of  Vandalism  be 
obhterated.  Indeed,  I  think  that  after  providing  for 
actual  structural  safety,  this  should  be  the  first  work 
undertaken,  as  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  a  public  disgrace.  Happily,  the  way  has 
been  prepared  for  this  by  the  restitution  to  the 
church  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  so  long  made  use  of  as 
a  grammar  school.  The  next  step  must  be  the 
stopping  of  the  footwaj',  which  passes  directly 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
church,  after  which  the  restoration  of  those  ex- 
quisite but  ruinous  chapels  may  be  proceeded  vrith, 
while  the  arches  which  once  imited  them  to  the 
church  may  be  re-opened.  These  walled-up  arches 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  perfect  mines  of  anti- 
quarian wealth.  Some  portions  of  them,  already 
partially  cleared  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  j'ielded  a  rich 
return  of  [architectural  detail,  including  a  'con- 
siderable part  of  the  marble  superstructure  of  the 
Shrine  of  S.  Alban — as  charming  fragments  of 
ancient  carving  as  can  well  be  conceived  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  mine  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  opening  out  of  these  long- 
closed  arches  will  add  to  the  church  features  of 
fltartling  beauty  such  as  one  now  hardly  imagines. 
The  Lady  Chapel  itself  is  at  present  shut  off  from 
the  intervening  chapels,  and  the  opening  out  of  the 
arch  which  formed  its  entrance  will  add  yet  another 
element  of  internal  ber.uty.  This  arch  was  closed 
only  by  an  open  oak  screen,   of  which  the  remains 


still  exist.  The  Lady  Chapel  itself  is  in  far  better 
condition  than  those  which  united  it  with  the 
church,  but  it  requires  very  extensive  restoration. 
The  beautiful  wall-arcading  which  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  its  walls  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
cut  awaj' ;  the  vaulting,  which,  like  those  of  the 
outer  chapels  and  that  of  the  choir,  was  of  oak, 
enriched  with  decorative  painting,  is  now  covered 
by  plaster,  while  its  woodwork  is  much  decayed,  and 
other  architectural  features  are  sadly  ]nutilated.  All 
these  must  be  fully  restored. 

The  central  part  of  the  outer  chapels  has  been 
originally  planned  to  be  divided  into  three  spans,  by 
two  additional  ranges  of  columns,  something  as  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  Salisbury ;  but  this  plan  was 
abandoned  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  richly- 
panelled  ceiling  of  oak,  now  sadly  ruined.  This 
ceding  must  be  restored,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
change  of  plan  left  apparent.  The  ruin  and  dilapi- 
dation of  these  outer  chapels  is  most  distressing. 
Exposed  for  centuries  to  the  weather,  beating 
through  the  unglazed  windows  and  the  gang^vays 
cut  tjirough  the  walls,  and  used  partly  for  a  public 
thoroughfare  and  partly  for  a  sort  of  playgronnd  for 
the  boys  of  the  grammar  school,  who  have  age 
after  age  amused  themselves  by  cutting  the  soft 
stone  of  its  beautiful  arcading  with  their  knives,  these 
chapels  have  been  reduced  to  a  most  melancholy 
wreck  ;  yet  enough  remains  to  show  them  to  have  been 
works  of  the  highest  art,  and  happily  enough  also 
to  guide  their  restoration — a  work  of  love  and  pity, 
which  will  be  richly  repaid  by  the  result. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  a  somewhat  parallel  demand  for  the  re- 
storation of  exquisite  architectural  features  now 
nearlj'  lost  through  their  dilapidations.  I  refer  to 
the  three  "western  portals,  to  which  I  have  more 
than  once  alluded.  These  were  deep  porches,  ap- 
proached externally  by  rich  and  lofty  arches  and 
surmounted  by  high  gables,  parallel  in  many  respects 
to  the  portals  of  French  cathedrals.  Unhappily 
their  fronts  at  some  period  gave  way.  That  of  the 
central  portal  was  replaced  by  a  plain  arch  of  a  late 
period,  but  those  of  the  side  portals  were  simply 
walled  up ;  so  that  externally  these  exquisite 
features  are  now  wholly  obliterated,  while  within 
they  form  mere  closets,  in  which  fragments  of 
sculptured  stone  are  stowed  away.  At  the  risk  of 
having  to  exercise  some  degree  of  conjecture,  I  think 
that  these  portals  should  be  opened  out  and  restored ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  walls  by  which  they 
are  now  blocked  up  evidences  will  be  found  to  aid 
greatly  in  the  work  of  restoration.  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  that  these  walls  are  composed  largely  of  the 
moulded  fragments  of  the  fallen  fronts.  These 
portals  were  built  from  a  level  lower  than  that  of 
the  nave,  intending  to  rise  by  several  steps  from  the 
first  to  the  second  internal  bay.  This  beautiful 
arrangement  was  either  abandoned  or  altered,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  lower  portions  of  the 
portals,  as  well  as  of  many  adjoining  parts,  are  now 
buried  some  2ft.  beneath  the  floor.  This  must  be 
corrected,  and  their  forms  brought  out  in  their  noble 
integrit}'.  Another  case  of  restoring  lost  features 
strikes  the  eye  at  once  on  entering  from  the  west.  I 
refer  to  the  lost  vaulting  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
aisles  of  the  nave.  Of  ^b'  bays  of  the  aisles  eight 
only  retain  their  vaulting;  three  of  them  Norman, 
ami  five  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Eighteen  require 
to  be  re-vaulted  ;  nine  of  them  Norman,  and  nine 
Earlj'  English.  Somewhat  parallel  in  class  are  some 
extensive  restorations  required  in  the  interior  of  the 
choir,  where,  besides  the  cutting  aw.iy  of  the  shafts 
of  piers  and  other  architectural  details,  some  ver}^ 
important  features  have  been  wholly  removed,  con- 
sisting of  beautiful  tabernacle-work  projecting  over 
two  doorways  (themselves  now  obliterated)  on  either 
side.  I  some  years  back  discovered  nearl}^  all  the 
parts  of  one  of  these  beautiful  projections,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  fitted  together,  and  their 
materials  are  still  preserved.  Many  minor  cases  of 
the  same  kind  occur  throughout  the  church,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  here  to  enumerate. 

The  most  serious  structural  defect  in  the  building 
is  that  already  referred  to  in  the  central  tower,  of 
which  the  two  eastern  piers  have  shown  signs  both 
of  subsidence  and  of  actual  crushing.  The  failure 
of  the  north-eastern  pier  extends  into  the  choir,  and 
is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  the  east  side  of  the  ad- 
joining transept.  So  pressing  was  the  danger,  that 
signs  of  increased  subsidence  showed  themselves 
while  the  parts  which  first  showed  evidence  of  failure 
were  under  n  pair.  Very  active  measures  were  at 
once  taken  by  the  application  of  jtowerful  shoring, 
followed  up  by  the  restitution  of  the  piers  of  large 
portions  which  iiad  long  since  been  cut  away  from 
them,  and  the  piers  themselves  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  substitution  of  sound  for  disin- 
tegrated material ;  a  diflicult  and  anxious  operation. 


The  foundations  of  these  piers  have  been  a  good  deal 
weakened  by  the  proximity  of  graves ;  and,  strange 
to  saj',  the  southern  pier  had  apparently  been  exca- 
vated beneath  the  floor  into  a  sort  of  cave,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
the  tower.  The  repairs  alreadj-  undertaken  are  only 
such  as  immediate  security  demanded,  but  there 
remain  very  extensive  dilapidations  in  the  tower 
throughout  its  entire  height,  all  of  which  must  be 
thnroughly  and  substantially  repaired,  or  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  safe.  Its  tendency  northwards  both  in- 
creases and  is  increased  by  a  corresponding  tendency  in 
the  north  transept,  which  is  clearly  settling  in  that'di- 
rection,  and  is  much  cracked.  This  alsodemands  a 
decided  remedy.  The  decay  of  material  externally 
is  very  extensive.  The  Norman  walls  are  free  enough 
from  this,  having  no  stonework  about  them  ;  but  the 
later  portions  have  everywhere  their  architectural 
features  carried  out  in  the  soft  church-stone  of 
Totternhoe,  a  material  which,  though  suitable 
enough  internally,  is  far  from  durable  for  external 
work.  The  consequence  is  that  throughout  the  more 
architectural  parts  of  the  building  sad  havoc  has 
been  made  by  time  and  the  elements.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  long  ranges  of  clerestory 
windows  to  the  nave,  which  are  shattered  in  a  most 
lamentable  manner,  and  their  ruin  is  increasing  every 
winter.  The  old  parapets  erected  of  this  material 
have  almost  wholly  perished,  and  been  replaced  by 
brick ;  and  every  part  which  has  stone  dressings  ex- 
ternally shows  more  or  less  the  sad  effects  of  the  use 
of  this  perishable  stone.  In  renewing  these  shattered 
details  I  should  endeavour  to  find  a  durable  material 
which  would  correspond  in  colour  with  the  old  stone, 
and  this,  I  think,  we  have  in  the  Chilmark  quarries 
in  Wiltshu-e,  from  which  Salisbury  Cathedral  was 
erected. 

The  timbers  of  the  roofs  and  ceilings  also  demand 
careful  reparation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  ceilings,  which  are  everywhere  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  are  getting  actually  unsafe.  The  lead 
covering  also  requires  careful  reparation  throughout, 
and  renewal  in  some  parts ;  as  a  rule,  it  has  been 
carefully  attended  to — but,  as  it  greatly  exceeds  an 
acre  in  extent,  this  alone  is  a  work  of  importance. 
The  plastering  and  stonework  of  the  interior  require 
to  be  carefully  freed  from  whitewash.  This  has 
already  been  effected  in  many  parts  with  a  happy 
effect  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nicholson,  bringing 
to  view  the  beautiful  and  most  interesting  coloured 
decorations  of  the  old  wall  surfaces. 

Every  Norman  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
is  found  to  have  an  altar  paintmg  on  its  western 
side,  forming  a  sort  of  reredos  to  the  small  altar 
erected  against  each.  These  paintings  all  represent 
the  Crucifixion,  and  are  most  valuable  specimens  of 
early  art.  The  simple  operation  of  taking  off  white- 
wash from  surfaces  so  prodigiously  extensive,  and 
doing  it  with  such  care  and  tenderness  as  not  to 
disturb  the  painting  beneath,  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able cost.  If  we  had  succeeded  in  enumerating  all 
the  manifest  defects  of  the  structure,  which  would 
be  a  wearisome  catalogue,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  minor  reparations  of  a  building  of  such 
enormous  extent  stiU  form,  by  the  vastness  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  it  is  spread,  a  formidable  and 
costly  imdertaking. 

To  avoid  tedious  details,  which  would  encumber 
without  elucidating  my  report,  I  will  accompany  it 
by  a  rough  specification  of  the  leading  items  of  re- 
paration I  recommend.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
not  calculated  anything  for  internal  fittings,  nor  for 
the  detached  objects,  such  as  tombs,  screens,  &c., 
hr.ving  limited  m3'self  to  the  repairs  of  the  actual 
structure,  with  its  roofs,  walls,  and  floors.  My 
leading  object  in  the  treatment  I  have  calculated  on 
has  been  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  structure, 
and  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  any  of  its  archi- 
tecture, but  to  do  this  with  the  smallest  possible 
change  in  its  general  aspect ;  such  changes  being 
limited  to  the  restoration  of  such  lost  features  as  are 
essential  to  its  character,  especially  as  viewed  from 
within. 

No  church  in  Great  Britain  more  thoroughly  de- 
serves a  careful  and  conservative  restoration,  nor 
would  any  more  richl}'  repa}'  this  labour  of  love.  It 
is  a  glorious  work,  and  one  with  which  I  feel  a 
special  pride  in  being  connected ;  and  I  most 
earnestlv  wish  you  every  possible  success  and  liberal 
support  in  what  may  fairly  be  styled  a  great 
national  undertaking. 


Early  on  Wednesday  morning  a  Isrgo  portion  of 
tho  beautiful  church  at  Hartslull,  near  Stoke,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  organ,  which  was  to  havo 
been  opened  to-day,  was  literally  reduced  to  ashes. 
Tho  church  was  built  by  the  lato  Herbert  Minton, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  pro- 
perty is  partially  insured. 
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CHOIR  OF  TOURNAY  CATHEDRAL. 

MR.  ARTHUR  N.  BROMLEY  has  sent  us  a 
sketch,  which  we  liave  reproduced  by  photo- 
lithograpliy,  of  the  choir  of  Toiirnay  Cathedral. 
The  view  we  give  is  talten  from  a  tower  on  the  south 
of  the  cathedral,  and  looks  north.  The  other  draw- 
ing is  taken  from  the  north  aisle,  and  looks  south, 
and  is  consequently  the  interior  of  one  baj'  of  the 
portion  shown  in  the  large  drawing. 

The  colour  of  the  stone  of  the  interior  is  a  delicate 
gray,  and  it  is  ver}-  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  plastering  it  all  over  in  the  apse  with  red  paint. 
"Anything  more  hideous,"  says  Mr.  Bromley, 
"  cannot  be  imagined.  It  makes  the  otherwise  beau- 
tiful cathedral  look  more  like  a  circus.  Few  people," 
he  s.ays,  "  come  to  see  this  cathedral,  but  I  am  sure  it 
would  amply  repay  any  one  to  pay  it  a  visit,  as  it  is 
not  only  the  oldest  but  by  far  the  finest  in  Belgium." 


HOLDENBY  HOUSE. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  illustrations  this  week 
represents  Holdenby  House,  a  plan  and  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  will  give  next  week.  This  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  house  built  by  John  Thorp  for 
Su-  Christopher  Hat'on,  and  now  restored  by  Messrs. 
Slater  &  Carpenter  for  Viscountess  Clifden.  The 
plan  of  the  House  will  be  found  very  interesting. 


WOMEN  IN   ART. 

ON  I^Ionda}'  last,  at  the  concluding  meeting  of 
the  Victoria  Discussion  Society,  Cavendish 
Rooms,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerfli  introduced 
as  the  topic  for  discussion  :  "  Women  in  Art." 

The  Lecturer  said,  the  outer  form  of  woman 
■was  smaller  than  that  of  man,  the  lines  nature 
had  used  to  form  her  more  waving.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  small,  her  veins  transparent,  her  ej^es  bril- 
liant. A  divine  kindness  beamed  from  her  rosy 
cheeks,  proving  her  to  be  destined  for  a  totally 
different  purpose  than  man.  Activity  was  the 
province  of  man  ;  passivit}'  the  sphere  of  woman. 
Man  was  dynamic,  woman  static.  From  the  very 
earliest  childhood  the  two  sexes  were  different. 
Girls  were  neat,  full  of  intelligence  ;  boys  boisterous, 
fighting,  playing  at  soldiers  or  sailors.  Girls  sat 
often  for  hours  nursing,  patting,  and  fondling  a  little 
wooden  doll  without  nose  and  ears  ;  they  ajjpeared 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  time  when  the  wooden 
doll  would  be  a  httle  human  being — God's  finest 
creation.  Woman  was  made  for  the  higher  func- 
tions of  life.  Her  love  was  so  much  more  developed. 
The  lower  we  went  in  the  scale  of  creation  the  less  we 
found  animals  endowed  with  love.  Fishes  and  aiu- 
plilhia  did  not  care  much  for  their  j'oung  ones. 
Amongst  insects  we  found  the  females  already'  full  of 
a  bu'iy  love.  How  tenderly  bees  aiui  ants  watched 
over  their  eggs  !  Some  female  spiders  carried  their 
little  ones  about,  fed  them  with  great  care,  catching 
flies  for  tliem,  and  enjoying  the  sight  of  seeing  them 
eat.  Birds  liad  still  greater  love.  They  sacrificed 
themselves  often  to  save  the  lives  of  their  young  ones. 
They  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  to  feed  tliem.  They 
plucked  out  their  feathers  to  procure  a  comfortable 
couch  for  their  naked  progeny.  Even  more  admir- 
able was  the  perseverance,  patience,  and  tenderness 
with  which  the  animals  instructed  their  little  ones. 
Birds  taught  the  ignorant  to  fly,  to  catch  insects,  and 
to  sing.  Other  animals  taught  them  to  run  or  to 
jump.  The  penguins,  if  tlieir  young  ones  did  not  go 
into  the  water  and  would  not  swim,  enticed  them  to 
a  rock  and  pushed  them  into  the  water  and  made 
them  swim.  What  was  instinct  with  animals  be- 
came a  conscious  duty  witli  men.  The  higher  the 
animal  in  the  scale  of  development,  the  longer  lasted 
its  youthful  helplessness,  ftlan,  the  crowning  pro- 
duct of  creation,  was,  in  childhood,  the  most  helpless 
of  all  creatures.  JIan  then  wanted  a  mother's  care 
much  longer.  All  animals  fed,  nursed,  and  instructed 
their  little  ones  till  they  could  stand  alone.  But 
man,  especially  with  ns,  thought  himself  superior  to 
that  law  of  nature.  Man,  who  wanted  so  much  more 
care,  love,  and  education,  because  lie  wanted  so  much 
more  abilities  and  knowledge,  had  been  left  without 
education.  If  we  neglected  children,  why  shoulil  we 
have  thought  much  of  women?  We  treated  them 
according  to  the  old  patriarchal  principle  ;  called  man 
the  "  ni.aster  and  lord  of  creation,"  and  told  wom/n 
to  obey,  to  serve,  to  love,  and  to  honour  him.  Wc  dis- 
turbed altogether  woman's  natural  position  in  creation. 
Women  now  began  to  feel  their  neglected  statiif:. 
They  wished  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  man. 
intellectually  as  well  .as  socially.  The  Babylonians 
had  already  had  to  grapple  with' this  sociid  difficulty  ; 
they  had  done  it  in  a  most  practical  way.     They  had 


endeavoured  to  procure  a  husband  for  every  woman. 
The  Mahometans  looked  upon  women  as  a  mere  toy. 
The  Teutons  were  the  first  to  look  upon  them  as 
something  sacred.  All  prophets  and  siliyls  with 
them  were  women,  in  opposition  to  the  Israelites, 
who  had  only  male  prophets,  and  who  stigmatised 
women  telling  the  future  as  witches.  Christianity 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  had  fostered  the  vene- 
ration of  women  by  an  intense  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  in  reality  was  only  a  religious  form  of 
the  old  "Minne"  worship.  The  imaginary  and 
intuitive  elements  in  women  were  most  prominent, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  best  fitted  to  rule  in  the 
realm  (if  Art.  How  could  Fhidias  have  produced 
a  Pallas- Athene,  "  the  blue-eyed  daugliter  of 
Zeus,"  how  Skopas  or  Praxiteles  a  Venus,  with- 
out women  ?  What  would  have  been  the  works  of 
Canova,  Flaxman,  Dannerker.  Raphael,  Corregio, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  without  women'?  In- 
stead of  devoting  themselves  with  so  much  zeal 
to  the  medical  profession,  there  were  other  branches 
of  art  —  especially  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  which  might  be  cultivated  by  women 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  humanity  in 
general,  and  to  themselves  in  particular.  Now, 
with  regard  to  architecture  —  what  did  history 
teach  us  ?  It  had  placed  not  one  single  woman's 
name  on  record  as  a  constructor  of  buildings, 
from  the  wigwam  of  the  savages  to  our  own 
cottages,  halls,  churches,  and  palaces.  Architecture 
would  be  a  more  congenial  occupation  for  a  lady 
than  the  dissecting  of  a  human  bodv.  An  architect 
ought  to  have  taste  ;  women  ought  to  agitate  to 
be  articled  to  some  of  our  architects,  many  of  whom, 
unfortunately,  had  neither  taste  nor  ideas,  and 
Could  do  nothing  but  calculate  the  bricks  wanted  and 
the  profits  to  be  made.  During  the  Middle  Ages  women 
were  the  decorators  of  castles  and  Gothic  churches. 
Theudeliuda,  Queen  of  the  Longobards,  adorned  her 
palace  with  paintings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  Adel- 
helm  spoke  of  English  women  as  far-famed  for  their 
artistic  powers  in  pictorial  products,  using  gold  or 
silver  threads,  silk  or  wool,  to  embroider  oa  linen, 
leather,  or  any  other  stuff.  Besides  this  field  of 
pictorial  embroidery,  which  was  still  cultivated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Germany,  there  was  another 
branch  of  art,  till  lately  mucli  neglected  by  women. 
They  ought  to  turn  to  fashioning  in  clay  and  to 
sculpture.  If  women  embarked  in  studying  the 
marvellous  construction  of  the  humaii  frame  hy 
dissecting  it,  why  should  they  not  reproduce  the  sur- 
face of  that  body  with  its  telling  lines  of  beauty  ? 
Two  Princesses,  one  of  France,  Marie  d'Orleans,  the 
other  of  England,  II.R.H.  tlie  Princess  Louise,  had 
given  a  noble  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  we  knew  of  no  woman  who 
occupied  herself  with  sculpture,  except  Sabina,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  architects, 
the  immortal  Ervin,  of  Steiubach,  the  builder  of  the 
Minster  of  Strasburg.  She  kept  her  father's 
accounts,  paid  his  workmen,  and  was  the  gentle  soul 
of  the  slowly-growing  petrifaction  of  the  most 
spiritual  dome  in  honour  of  God.  She  also  took  the 
chisel  in  her  hands,  and  helped  to  fashion  that  lace- 
like tracery  which  appeared  like  a  web  of  love, 
humility,  and  beauty,  woven  in  stone.  Women 
used  to  excel  as  engravers.  In  France,  Claudina 
Bouzonnet  Stella;  in  England,  Mary  Ogborue, 
Elizabeth  Judkins,  Caroline  Watson,  Sarah  Reading, 
and  Jlrs.  D.  Turner.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  ladies  had  discontinued  to  use  the  engraver's 
needle,  which  no  sewing-machine  could  replace,  as  it 
was  the  touch  and  refinement  that  gave  the  value, 
and  not  the  mechanical  accuracy.  Lastly,  we  had 
the  art  of  decorating  and  painting,  the  real  genuine 
field  for  woman's  power.  We  found  women  engaged 
in  these  gentle  pursuits  of  art  with  skilful  elegance. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  we  had  Herrat  of 
Landsberg,  who  ornamented  a  "  Ilortus  DeUciarum" 
with  most  beautiful  miniatures.  Then  we  had 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  and  the  daughter  of  Gerhard  Horebout, 
of  whom  Albert  DUrer  wrote :  "  Master  Gerhard, 
illuminator,  has  a  daughter  named  Susan, 
eighteen  years  old,  who  has  painted  a  Saviour. 
Gave  for  it  one  florin.  Great  miracle  that  a  woman 
could  do  so  much."  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  we  had  the  nun  Margit,  Katha- 
rine Vigri  and  Ouorata  Rodiana  ;  in  the  fifteenth  and 
si.Hteenth  centuries  we  had  Propertia  de  Rossi,  whose 
products  in  sculpture  and  painting  were  much  ad- 
mired by  Jlichacl  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Not  less  celebrated  had  been  Barbara  de  Pazzi  (later 
as  nun  known  under  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalen), 
who  was  said  to  have  painted  Saints  with  her  eyes 
closed.  The  lecturer  could  not,  however,  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  laudsca]ic,  women 
liked  mild  and  gentle  scenes  with  a  tendency  to  the 
sentimental ;  in  .animal  painting  they  equalled  men: 
nothing    could    surpass    the    masterpieces    of    Rosa 


Bonheur ;  in  flower-painting  we  had  Rachel  Ruysch, 
and  in  England  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  ISIiss  Gray, 
Miss  Anne  Ladd,  Anne  Lee,  and  Mary  Lawrence. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  art  liad  been  much 
cultivated  by  court  ladies,  duchesses,  and  princesses. 
Amongst  those  high-born  artists,  who  possessed  more 
good  will  than  power  of  execution,  we  had,  in  the 
times  of  Raphael  Mengs,  Crescentia  Schott,  Rosa 
Schindel,  Julia  Wermuth,  Susan  Drosch,  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  and  Elizabeth  Lebrun,  who,  though 
women,  might  be  counted  amongst  the  very  best  men 
of  tliose  times  :  for  the  time  was  the  weakest  period 
in  tlie  development  of  art  history — it  was  a  "  namby- 
pamb}'"  time.  We  must  aclaiowledge  that  women 
who  had  become  real  artists  were  the  very  best 
daughters,  wives,  and  the  most  tender  mothers.  They 
never  forgot  the  broom,  the  frying-pans,  the  blankets 
and  sheets — those  indispensable  adjuncts  of  a  com- 
fortable household,  over  their  paint-brushes,  colomrs, 
and  canvas.  Whenever  women  devoted  themselves 
to  a  callingin  which  they  could  remain  true  to  then-  still 
nobler  calling  as  women  they  ought  to  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  women 
would  take  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  arts  of  sculpture,  engraving,  etching, 
decorating,  and  painting.  They  would  arouse  in  art 
clearness  and  freedom,  intensity  and  fulness  of  compo- 
sition, for  we  were  sadly  in  want  of  poets  in  form,  of 
novelists  aiul  dramatists  in  colour.  Women  would 
teach  us  to  treat  art  like  love,  which  sought  its  happi- 
ness in  its  own  woe  and  bliss,  its  own  sadness  or  joy, 
its  own  curses  or  blessings.  Art  in  woman's  hands 
would  be  a  longing — contented  to  be  a  longing,  an 
art  contented  to  be  art.  She  would  devote  herself 
to  art  like  the  nightingale  to  song.  As  long 
as  women,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  would  in- 
fluence art,  art  would  for  ever  reflect  in  its  undu- 
lating waves  the  glories  and  beauties  of  heaven,  and 
gladden  humanity  with  the  highest  aspirations  of 
which  mankind  was  capable. 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  Miss  Taylor, 
Miss  Emily  FaithfuU,  Dr.  Bickers,  and  Mrs.  Howe 
(the  presiding  lady)  took  part,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Dr.  Zerlli  for  his  lecture,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE  SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

Bkigiiton. — According  to  the  Brighton  Daily 
News,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Board,  ivhicJi 
met  on  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Stevens  moved  the  con- 
firmation of  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Sites  and  Works  Committee : — "  That  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  design  No.  6, 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Banister  Fletcher  and  J.  S. 
Nightingale,  for  the  new  schools  in  Richmond-street 
and  Sussex-street,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,315, 
be  adopted — both  on  account  of  financial  consider.a- 
tions  and  because  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
plan  a  good  one  and  economical.  The  committee 
exaiuined  the  plans,  which  were  eight  in  number, 
without  knowing  by  whom  they  were  sent,  and  each 
member  then  [ilaced  them  in  order  of  merit  accords 
ing  to  his  judgment.  It  was  then  found,  singuhirly 
enough,  that  every  one  had  put  No.  ti  first. 

London. — A  new  school  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
London  School  Board  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Acre  Cottage,  New-road,  Wandsworth,  and  another 
in  Jamaica  Level,  Southwark.  The  purchase  of 
the  first  named  site  has  been  agreed  to  for  a  cost  of 
£1,G0.5,  and  the  purchase  of  the  latter  for  £2,500. 
Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Trinity-square,  Southwark,  has 
been  selected  as  architect  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  in  Old  Ford-road.  The  Board  have  .ilso 
invited  designs  from  the  following  architects  in 
competition: — For  West  Ferry-road,  Milhv.all,  720 
children,  Mr.  J.  Young,  junr.,  Messrs.  Arthur  & 
C.  Harston,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Mr.  John  S^ 
(.,)uilter.  For  Blundell-street  schools  (Finsbury- 
street),  Messrs.  Arthur  &  C.  llarston,  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Smith. 

RociiEsTEK. — A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  on  Thursday  week.  The  Board  at 
once  formed  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  various  competing  plaus,  27  in 
number,  which  had  been  sent  in  for  the  proposed  new 
schools  to  be  erected.  After  spending  a  considerable 
time  in  tlie  inspection  of  the  several  plaus,  Mr. 
Aveling  jiroposcd,  and  ^Ir.  Belsey  seconded,  that  the 
one  sent  in  by  Mr.  R.  Walker,  architect,  of  Moorgate- 
street,  London,  be  .adopted,  the  plan  of  Mr.  B. 
Fletcher,  Bedford-square,  London,  being  second  in 
point  of  merit.  On  a  division  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  the  designs  sent  in  by  Mr.  Fletcher  having 
only  three  supporters,  Messrs.  Hayward,  Edwards, 
and  Furrell.  'f  he  board  a'lso  commended  the  plan 
signed  "Medway." 
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MODERN  ARCHITECTS  AND    THEIR 
WORKS.— I. 

MR.  THOMAS  HENRY  WYATT  may  be 
taken  as  the  professional  representative 
of  wliat  for  brevity's  sake  is  called  the  Claf:i!ic 
parti/.  But  brevity,  although  the  soul  of  wit, 
is  very  liable  to  call  things  by  their  wrong 
names.  In  fulfilment,  therefore,  of  the 
promise  we  gave  in  our  leading  article  for 
June  2Sth,  we  make  our  first  plunge  and 
take  the  liberty  to  strike  out  the  word  Classic, 
and  replace  it  by  the  word  Palladkin.  The 
teim;)Ort^  has  often  been  objected  to,  and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  substitute  school, 
but  this  change  we  cannot  yet  admit,  for  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  school  of 
architecture,  its  leaders  and  teachers  arc  most 
assuredly  the  reverse  of  Palladian.  Of  tliis 
PalIa(Uau  party,  then,  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  notice  is  the  strange  admission  by  very 
many  of  them  that  their  art  is  unequal  to  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  that  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  they  must  adopt  the  style  of  their 
opponents.  Now  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  there  has  never  been  a  weaker  admis- 
sion. Imagine  an  architect  living  in  the  first 
days  of  Pointed  architecture,  always  designing 
his  secular  arches  pointed  and  his  domestic 
gables  high,  suddenly  making  the  one  round 
and  the  other  low.  when  called  on  to  build  a 
church,  because,  forsooth,  those  were  in  his 
day  the  characteristics  of  a  past  style  which 
flourished  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  ecclesias- 
ticisra.  Of  course  such  a  thing  was  no  more 
possible  to  such  a  man  than  it  is  possible  to 
be  dead  and  alive,  or  sane  and  insane,  at  tlie 
same  moment.  You  may  borrow  (lothic 
features  as  a  thirteenth-century  man  may 
have  borrowed  Roman  ones,  but  if  you 
believe  in  yourself  and  your  work, 
your  are  bound  to  Palladianise  the  one 
just  as  he  Gothicised  the  other,  and 
in  so  far  that  you  do  not,  your  principles  are 
worthless,  and  your  art  is  a  sham  aud  a  pre- 
tension. To  the  young  man  who  has  nothing 
but  his  profession  to  support  him,  these  words 
may  sound  extremely  harsh.  His  employers, 
overflowing  with  twaddle  about  styles,  aud 
utterly  ignorant  of  tlie  art  which  creates  style, 
dictate  to  him.  He  remembers  how  the 
schoolmistress  dictated  his  first  letter  to 
mamma,  how  the  letter  was  written  over  and 
over  again  in  sorrow  and  spirit-crusliing,  and 
for  his  poor  five  per  cent,  he  goes  child-like 
to  work,  hoping  for  a  time  when  money  shall 
have  been  stored  in  quantity  suflicient  to 
enable  him  to  take  his  stand  as  a  man  who  is 
of  age,  and  can  answer  for  himself.  There 
may  be  some  sort  of  an  excuse  for  such  as 
these,  although  it  would  be  far  better  in  the 
end  for  themselves,  for  their  art,  and  for  the 
world,  if  they  could  summon  courage  enough 
to  protest  against  dictation,  and  if  needs  be 
decline  commissions  that  tend  to  degrade  the 
architect  from  the  position  of  the  artist  to 
that  of  the  stylo-monger.  But  for  those 
whose  worldly  position  is  secured  there  can 
be  no  excuse  in  their  accepting  any  form 
of  dictation  whatsoever.  In  the  eyes  of  tlioir 
brethren  and  in  those  of  the  world,  wlien  it 
takes  tlie  trouble  to  look,  such  conduct  is 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  him 

Whose  welth  was  want,  whoBe  plenty  made  him  pore, 
Who  hatl  enough,  yett  wished  ever  more. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architect  denies 
the  dictation,  and  says  "  Of  my  own  free 
will  and  choice,  I  do  these  things  ;  I,  a 
Palladian,  Iiuild  Gothic  Churches,  and  like 
it  ;"  or,  "  1,  a  Goth  of  the  (ioths,  live 
in  Palladiaiiisui  and  enjoy  it,"  we  warn 
our  readers  to  mistrust  him.  He  is  no  archi- 
tect— he  is  but  a  surveyor  dealing  in  the 
manufacture  of  curiosities,  or,  at  the  very 
best,  a  constructive  antiquarian.  That  the 
architect  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange  should 
be  al.so  the  designer  of  the  Memorial  (,'hurch 
to  George  Herbert,  and  that  the  author  of 
"The  English  (ieiitlenum's  House"  could 
deliberately  and  seriously  publish  ten  designs 
of  a  mansion  in  as  many  different  "styles," 
are  illustrations  of  what  we  mean,   although 


it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if 
the  attempts  at  reproducing  Gothic  forms 
had  not  been  so  sublimely  ridiculous.  Still 
more  ridiculous  is  it  to  call  such  childish 
archaeological  exercises  eclecticism.  When 
you  have  learnt  to  feel  the  refinement  of  the 
Greek,  the  strength  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  Goth — when  you  can  see 
how  to  harmonise  principles  without  becoming 
a  slave  to  precedents,  then  you  may  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  ecclectic.  INlr.  AVyatt,  ]\[r. 
Kerr,  and  others  of  their  party,  would  be 
more  respected  if,  instead  of  complaining  of 
the  critics,  they  made  an  effort  to  see  that 
for  which  the  critics  are  contending.  Let 
these  gentlemen  be  but  consistent — let  them 
rest  their  case  on  its  merits — let  them  adopt 
whatever  principles  they  like,  provided  they 
adhere  to  them,  and  if  they  will  but  work 
(we  care  little  what  their  jioint  de  depart  may 
be),  they  will  in  time  reach  some  sort  of 
highway  where  progression  is  possible.  As 
it  is,  we  hardly  think  it  fair  to  dis.sect  such  a 
work  as  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  for  in  the 
presence  of  the  Herbert  Jlemorial  Church  we 
know  not  how  far  the  architect  has  been  his  own 
master.  So,  too,  with  ]Mr.  Kerr  (and  we 
mention  him,  not  because  of  his  works,  but  be- 
cause his  loquaciousness  makes  him  prominent.) 
His  most  important  building  has  windows  with 
mullions  and  transoms,  "remains  evidently 
[at  least  so  he  says]  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
character,  and  this  is  decidedly  inconvenient 
in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation."  *  Is 
not  this  enough  to  show  the  obliging  shoppi- 
ness  of  modern  architects,  and  how  ready 
they  are  to  wash  their  hands  with  invisible 
soap  in  imperceptible  water  V  If  our  professors 
would  talk  somewhat  less  and  learn  more  of 
art — if  they  would  give  to  the  studio  even 
half  the  time  they  give  to  the  counting-house, 
they  might  do  more  than  a  thousand  Institutes 
and  ten  thousand  congratulatory  addresses 
to  raise  the  position  of  architects  and  improve 
the  condition  of  architecture.  For  in  learning 
to  be  artists  they  would  gather  the  strength 
and  the  right  to  say  with  Euripedes,  "  Good 
people,  it  is  my  business  to  teach  you,  and 
not  to  be  taught  by  you."  AVIiatever  may  be 
said  in  excuse  or  palliation,  the  dignity  of  art 
is  perfectly  incompatible  with  anything  like 
dictation.  If  employers  are  to  dictate  to 
architects  the  sooner  the  latter  give  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  artists  and  call 
themselves  surveyors  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  honesty  of  the  profession.  It 
is  to  us  the  greatest  sign  of  a  master  when 
we  are  able  to  recognise  his  hand  in  all  his 
works,  but  unfortunately  for  architecture 
most  of  its  nominal  masters  have  no  hands  to 
recognise.  Such  individuality  as  there  may 
be  is  derived,  sometimes  from  the  employer, 
sometimes  from  the  assistant,  and  sometimes 
even  from  the  pupil,  and  we  can  often 
trace  sorrowful  partings  in  the  melancholy 
that  their  masters  exhibit  in  the  intervals  of 
their  loneliness.  Not  that  there  is  nuich  to 
say  in  favour  of  these  young  Palladians. 
They  attend  a  few  classes,  perhaps,  and 
consort  with  one  another  occasionally  in  imi- 
tation of  their  elders  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  discu.ssing  art  or  new  books.  Their 
chief  merit  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their 
youth  and  their  consequent  receptivity.  The 
infiuence  of  the  office  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  and  the  promising  Palladian  youth  not 
uncommonly  shows  his  ingratitude  by  be- 
coming a  follower  of  some  ultra-Goth  who 
lives  on  cusps,  and  revels  in  stop  chamfers. 

E.  W.  G. 


THE  STRIKK  AND  LOCK-OUT. 

YltTE  are  sorry  wo  are  not  able  to  report 
'  '  any  satisfactory  progress  in  the  metro- 
politan building  trades'  struggle  since  we 
last  went  to  press.  The  dispute  broadens 
and  deepens.  Stronger  feelings  are  animat- 
ing the  antagonists,  and  stronger  words  are 
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uttered.  Each  finds  fault  with  each.  The 
masters  blame  the  men,  and  the  men  return 
the  compliment.  The  masters  are  blamed 
for  treating  the  men  with  contemptuous 
silence  in  the  first  place,  and  the  men  are 
blamed  for  rejecting  arbitration.  The  lines 
are  drawn  up,  and  the  forces  are  fairly 
marshalled,  and  unless  some  fortunate  turn 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
struggle  will  increase  in  intensity  and  dimen- 
sions. The  men,  as  we  expected,  have  circu- 
larised the  building  trades  of  the  country, 
and  sent  deputations  to  some  of  the  principal 
towns.  The  masters  have  imitated  the  ex- 
ample set  them,  and  appealed  for  co-opera- 
tion "  to  the  master  builders  of  the  kingdom." 
A\'hat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  If  the  men  are  justified  in  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  men  in  Birmingham, 
the  masters  are  equally  justified  in  solicit- 
ing aid  from  the  provincial  masters.  If 
If  the  men  could  fall  back  on  all  England 
whilst  the  masters  only  relied  on  their  strength 
in  London,  the  masters  would  bo  put  to  a 
disadvantage.  The  masters,  so  far,  however, 
do  not  ask  pecuniary  help  ;  they  only  call 
on  the  provincial  masters  not  to  employ  hands 
who  have  been  locked-out  in  London.  This 
conduct  has  been  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  the  chairman  of  the  Masons'  Society, 
as  "  molestation,"  and  "  intimidation,"  and 
"  illegal."  It  has  been  said  that  all  things 
are  lawful  in  love  and  war.  There  is  now 
social  war  between  the  employers  and  employed 
in  the  metropolitan  building  trades.  Men 
will  do  in  times  of  war  what  they  would  not 
do  in  times  of  peace,  and  as  the  men  were 
the  aggressors  in  this  instance — they  gave 
the  first  blow — we  don't  see  how  they  can 
reasonably  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
the  masters  in  their  desire  to  secure  provincial 
co-operation.  The  mistake  was  in  resorting 
to  war  at  all.  But  force  having  been  ap- 
pealed to,  it  is  not  for  the  men  to  complain  if 
it  is  used  somewhat  roughly.  Like  produces 
like.  A  blow  provokes  a  blow,  and  the 
masters  being  put  on  their  mettle,  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  use  the  means  that  they 
can  command.  In  this  appeal  for  provincial 
assistance,  the  men  have  a  substantial  advan- 
tage over  the  masters.  The  masters  do  not 
appeal  for  monetary  assistance,  and  if  they  did, 
we  do  not  think  they  would  get  much.  The 
men  do  appeal  for  such  assistance,  and  are 
likely  to  get  it  liberally.  Herein  is  a  source 
of  strength  to  the  men — a  source  of  strength 
which  the  masters  cannot  or  will  not  see, 
and,  not  seeing,  they  are  correspondingly 
weak.  We  have  again  and  again  stated  that 
there  is  a  solidarity  of  interest  amongst  the 
men  which  does  not  and  which  cannot  obtain 
amongst  the  masters.  The  men  of  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  will  assi.st  the  men  of 
Tjon<lon  willingly,  because  there  is  a  fraternal 
sympathy  between  them.  A  fellow-feeling 
makes  men  wondrous  kind.  All  the  men 
have  the  same  amount  of  wages.  Tliey  are, 
in  fact,  on  an  equality  of  privilege.  They  eat 
pretty  much  the  same  quality  of  food,  enjoy 
pretty  much  the  same  quality  of  amusement, 
and  are  influenced  pretty  much  by  similar 
motives.  The  masters  are  great  and  small, 
some  living  in  little  hou-ses,  and  other.s  living 
in  mansions  ;  some  working  with  their  own 
hands  more  or  less,  and  others  attended  by 
flunkeys  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day. 
Hence  the  masters,  being  subject  to  different 
kinds  of  pressure,  enjoying,  or  living  in,  dif- 
fei'eut  social  position's,  and  animated  by 
difl'erent  qualities  and  quantities  of  ambition, 
do  not  hang  together  as  the  men  can  and  do. 
The  men  enjoy  another  advantage  which  the 
masters  in  a  struggle  of  this  sort  never  dream 
of  possessing.  The  members  of  the  sarae 
trade  not  only  hang  together,  but  there  are 
ligaments  of  sympathy  running  througli 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  workmen.  The 
nuvsons  of  Bristol  will  voluntarily  subscribe 
to  assist  the  masons  of  London.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  brass-founders  and  hatters  of 
Bristol  will,  if  need  be,  assist  the  masons  of 
London.     And   this   is   not   all.      There   are 
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international  sympathies  at  -work  as  well. 
Workmen  in  Berlin  and  Brussels  are 
prepared,  in  a  somewhat  remote  degree, 
to  assist  the  masons  of  London.  And 
this  kind  of  feeling  is  growing.  It  is  gradu- 
ally taking  root,  something  like  a  new  faith 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Only  imagine 
the  sugar-boilers  of  Bristol  or  the  mustard- 
makers  of  Norwich  putting  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  to  assist  the  master  builders  of 
London  in  a  .strike!  Though,  according  to 
the  law  and  usages  of  war,  the  masters  were 
justified  in  appealing  to  provincial  masters  to 
lock-out  all  who  have  been  previously  locked- 
out  in  London,  we  do  not  think  it  good  policy 
to  ask  it,  or  for  the  provincial  builders  to 
enforce  it.  If  tliey  do,  the  contest,  which  is 
wide  enough  at  present,  will  be  made  wider 
still.  There  is  another  clause  in  tlie  circular 
of  the  London  masters  which  we  are  some- 
what surprised  should  ever  have  been  made. 
The  lock-out  masters,  through  their  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bird,  say  :  "  The  proposal  to  reduce 
the  present  working  hours,  at  the  least  during 
the  summer  months,  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  a  wanton  interference  with  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country."  How 
little  the  masters  know  of  the  motives  of  the 
men  to  use  such  an  argument  as  this.  The 
men  say  that  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  are  not  now  fairly  used ;  that  one 
man  at  least  out  of  ten  is  almo.st  always  out 
of  employ,  and  that  it  is  better  for  all  that 
all  the  ten  men  shoidd  be  employed  nine 
hours  a  day  than  that  nine  men  should  be 
employed  ten  hours  a  day.  If  all  men  were 
employed  the  matter  would  assume  a  very 
different  aspect.  If  the  whole  productive 
forces  of  the  country  were  in  full  activity 
the  present  strike  for  shorter  hours  would 
never  have  commenced.  The  last  man  we 
had  a  conversation  with  on  the  subject  said  ; 
"In  our  shop,  when  there  were  thirty  benches 
idle,  the  foreman  came  one  day  and  said  that 
for  some  time  we  shoidd  have  to  work  over- 
time. There  being  so  many  vacant  benches 
we  refused,  and  if  we  were  not  united 
we  should  have  had  '  the  sack.' "  The  demand 
for  the  nine  hours'  work  is  not  to  limit 
the  productive  forces  of  the  country,  but 
to  so  direct  them  that  a  greater  number 
shall  participate  in  their  benefits.  Masters, 
as  a  rule,  cannot  sympathi.?e  with  this  feeling. 
Absorbed  in  a  fierce  competition,  in  which 
every  one  tries  to  distance  his  neighbour, 
they  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  think  of 
matters  of  humanity,  and  they  don't  think 
the  men  are  sincere  when  they  talk  about 
such  things.  The  masters,  however,  are 
mistaken.  Webelieve  the  men  are  inspired  by 
a  deep  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow  workers, 
and  their  chief  motive  in  this  contest  is  not 
so  much  increased  wages  as  shorter  time,  so 
that  they  and  all  their  craftsmen  may  have  a 
fairer  chance  of  winning  bread.  Doctrinaires 
and  political  economists  niay  say  what  they 
like  ;  there  is,  deej)  down  down  in  the  hearts  of 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  a  sympathy 
for  each  other.  Take  away  this  sympathy, 
and  a  social  convulsion  such  as  never  shook 
England  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
poor  assist  the  jioor  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  world  generally  believes. 
The  nine  hours'  movement  .springs  to  a  great 
extent  from  this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  fra- 
ternal feeling  wliich  every  now  and  then  surges 
up  from  the  national  heart.  If  masters  were 
working  men  they  would  speak  and  act  as 
workiti  ,  men  do.  If  men  were  m;isters  they 
would  do  as  masters  do.  They  now  throw 
the  blame  on  each  other  when  both  are  par- 
tially blamcwortliy  ;  hence  the  strike  and  the 
lock-out,  and  the  train  of  evils  wliich  inevitably 
follow.  '\\'hat,  then,  is  to  be  done  under  the 
circimistances  ?  Our  advice  is  the  same  now 
as  heretofore.  liCt  the  masters  concede  the 
point  as  to  time,  and  lot  the  question  of  wages 
be  settled  by  negotiation.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  we  see  no  solid  reason 
why  this  basis  of  a  settlement  may  not  be 
adopted  at  once. 

J.  P.  E. 


PRIZES  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Building  New.s,  and 
regrets  that  owing  to  his  unavoidable  absence  from 
the  Prize  Distribution  at  Universit_v  College,  the 
enclosed  list  of  the  students  who  obtained  prizes  in 
his  class  was  not  sent  last  week. 

Architecture,  Junior  Class. — W.  G.  Field, 
1st  certilicate  and  prize;  P.  Warne,  2nd  ditto. 

Senior  Class. — F.  E.  Eales,  certilicate  and  medal. 

Architectukal  Construction,  Junior  Class. 
— F.  P.  Johnson,  1st  certificate  and  prize;  W.  H. 
Lloyd,  2nd  ditto;  C.  C.  Ogle,  .Srd  ditto. 

Senior  Class. — W.  IT.  Lloyd,  1st  certificate  and 
medal;  F.  P.  Johnson,  2nd  ditto;  F.  A.  Butler, 
ord  ditto ;  P.  Warne,  4th  ditto. 


ARCHITECTTJKAL    &    ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Meeting  of  the  Auch.eological  Institute 
at  Soiitiiampton. — -The  meeting  of  this  Society 
takes  place  this  year  at  Southampton,  commencing 
on  Thursday,  August  1st,  and  ending  the  Thursd.aj' 
following.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  consented 
to  act  as  president  of  the  meeting,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  as  presidents  of  sections: — Antiquities, 
Sir  E.  Smirke ;  Architecture,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P. ;  and  Historj',  Lord  H.  Scott.  Tlie 
meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest,  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Soutliampton  offering  a 
most  worthy  centre  of  operations  for  such  a  society, 
being  rich  in  historical  associations.  Few  towns 
have  preserved  more  of  their  Mediseval  aspect.  Many 
objects  of  great  archaeological  interest  are  to  be 
found,  both  in  its  immediate  vicinitj'  and  in  neigh- 
bouring towns,  among  which  the  ruins  of  Netley 
and  Beaulieu  Abbeys,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
castellum  of  Clausentum,  and  other  relics  of  the 
past,  may  be  mentioned.  A  temporarj'  museum  will 
be  formed  at  the  Hartley  Institution. 

The  Royal  Arch.eological  Institute  at 
Guildford. — On  Tuesday  hist,  at  IL.SO,  a  party 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  Burtt,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Archa?ological  Institute,  left 
W.aterloo  Station.  At  12.23  they  arrived  at  Guild- 
foril,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  S.  Mary's  Church, 
where  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  gave  a  discourse  on 
the  edifice,  which  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  examples  of  work  composed 
of  chalk  and  fiint.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
building  he  attributed  to  the  time  of  William  I. 
From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Archbishop 
Abbot's  Hospital,  when  Mr.  Parker  again  acted  as 
cicerone.  The  company  lunched  at  the  Angel — an 
old  inn  with  a  new  front — and  here  the  M.ayor  of 
Guildford  welcomed  them.  At  three  o'clock  they 
were  on  the  ancient  mound  crowned  by  the  castle. 
Here  Mr.  G.  T.  Chirk  addressed  the  company,  giving 
an  admirable  account  of  the  remarkable  fortress 
round  which  they  stood.  Thecastle,  though  of  great 
ago.  has  played  no  great  p.art  in  English  Histor}'. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  buildings  of  the  castle 
makes  it  most  probable  that  the  whole  of  it,  keep, 
hall,  and  domestic  buildings,  with  its  enceinte  wall 
enclosing  above  five  acres,  was  constructed  by  Henry 
II.,  very  early  in  the  reign;  but  the  castle  is  not 
mentioned  in  his  reign,  nor  in  that  of  Richard  I. 
In  the  Pipe  rolls  the  town  appears  from  time  to  time 
as  contributing  to  tallage  and  other  imposts,  and  in 
1  Richard  I.  the  jiark  is  named  in  connection  with 
the  canons  of  Sarum.  It  also  appears  from  the  Rot. 
Curia?  Regis,  G  Richard  I.  that  an  assize  was  held 
there.  Henry  II.,  probably  wlien  he  built  the 
castle,  seems  to  liave  formed  a  royal  park  on  the 
opposite  .side  of  the  river,  north  of  the  Hog's  Back, 
the  site  of  which  is  still  indicated  hy  such  names  as 
Guildford  Park,  Wilderness,  Stag  Hill,  and  the 
Manor  Farm,  the  latter  being  probably  the  site  of  the 
royal  lodge.  After  Jlr.  Clari;  had  given  a  descrip- 
tibn  (if  the  structure,  the  whole  party  proceeded  to 
the  ri'markable  scries  of  caverns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  castle,  and  running  under  the  southern  edge 
of  its  enceinte.  These  arc  excavated  in  the  chalk. 
Mr.  Clark  thought  they  certainly  are  not  of  British 
origin,  as  usually  supposed.  The  plan  of  the  work- 
ings excludes  this  view.  No  doubt  they  miglit  be 
Roman,  but  there  .are  no  traces  of  Roman  buildings 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  anil  clialk,  even  hard  chalk,  is 
too  plentiful  all  .along  the  ridge  to  be  carried  hence 
to  any  great  distance.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion seems  to  be  that  they  were  ojiened  by  the 
builders  of  the  Norman  castle,  who  used  chalk 
largely  for  their  inner  and,  indeed,  for  much  of  their 
mure  exposed  work.  Tlio  (piarries  have  no  commu- 
nication with  any  part  of  tlie  castle.  Where  they 
infringe  upon  its  borders  tlic_v  are  far  too  deep  to 
have  been  employed  against  it  during  a  Mediieval 
siege.  The  company  reached  London  shortly  after 
si.x. 
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CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

Brixham,  Devon. — A  local  paper  says  this 
church  is  destined  to  come  down  sooner  or  later,  as 
it  deserves  to  do,  on  account  of  its  ungainly  ap- 
pearance. A  new  apse  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  church.  The  walls  are  of  local  limestone,  and 
the  dressings  throughout  are  of  Bath  stone,  from  the 
Corsham  Down  quarries.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Bragg  &  Dyer,  of  Paignton.  The  sculpture  and  the 
stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  Decorated,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Ash  worth,  of  E.xeter, 
under  whose  supervision  the  works  have  been 
carried  out. 

Bury. — The  new  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Bury,  was 
consecrated  on  Saturday  last  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  English 
period  of  architecture,  faced  with  stone  externally, 
but  with  red  brick  of  a  very  fine  colour  inside,  Bath 
and  blue  Burnley  stone  being  used  in  the  columns, 
&c.  The  reredos,  font,  and  pulpit  are  executed  chiefly 
in  alabaster,  relieved  with  gold  mosaic.  An  unusual 
effect  is  gained  in  the  interior  by  the  contrjist  of  the 
seating — which  is  black — with  the  colouring  of  the 
walls  and  columns,  &c.  The  stalls  are  relieved  by 
gilding.  The  church  is  built  to  accommodate  500 
persons  on  the  usual  plan  of  nave  and  aisles,  with 
apsidal  chancel,  large  organ  chamber,  and  two  vestries. 
The  remainder  of  tower  and  spire  are  left  for  future 
erection.  The  contractors  for  the  building  are,  for 
the  mason  work,  Mr.  Henry  Fleetwood,  Manchester  ; 
brickwork,  Messrs.  Thomas  Blease  &  Brother, 
Altrincham  ;  joiners'  work,  Messrs.  William  Jones  & 
Co.,  Liverpool ;  slating,  &c.,  Mr.  Joseph  Owen, 
Bowdon.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  font,  and  the  carving 
of  chancel,  have  been  very  ably  executed  by  Messrs. 
E.  Williams  &  MiUson,  City-road,  Manchester.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Maj'cock  &  BeU,  of  Bond- 
street,  Manchester. 

Derry. — The  new  Church  of  S.  Augustine, 
Derry,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth 
centur}'  style,  and  consists  of  a  narthex  21ft.  by 
Gft.  6in.,  abutting  on  the  western  fai^ade,  and  a  nave 
60ft.  by  21ft.  with  chancel  extending  to  the  limit  of 
the  former  eastern  gable.  The  walls,  externally, 
are  faced  with  Creevagh  stoua,  and  the  windows, 
doorways,  tracery,  and  bell-turret  are  of  stone, 
supplied  from  the  Dungiven  quarry.  Variety  has 
been  secured  in  the  dressings  by  using  a  red  sand- 
stone for  the  quoins,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  quarries  near  Redcastle,  on  Lough  Foyle,  and 
which  was  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
old  building,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
design  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Guy  Ferguson.  Messrs.  G.  &  R. 
Ferguson  were  the  contractors. 

Edinburgh.— On  Monday  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Starforth  is  the  architect,  and  the 
design  is  Early  English.  The  plans  show  an  eleva- 
tion consisting  of  a  large  centr.il  gable,  flanked  on 
the  east  by  a  tower  and  spire,  and  on  the  west  by 
another  tower  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  towers 
are  pierced  with  doorways,  which  appear  in  the  east 
and  west  elevations  respectively,  and  each  contains  a 
staircase  giving  access  to  the  gallery  of  the  church. 
The  north  end  of  the  church,  so  far  as  not  hidden  by 
certain  subsidiary  buildings,  shows  a  large  gable 
pierced  by  a  couple  of  three-light  windows.  The 
building  will  accommodate  about  1,000  persons. 

Enderby  Church,  Leicester. — The  whole  of 
the  interior  of  this  church  has  recently  been  decorated 
at  the  cost  of  Charles  Brook,  Esq.,  of  Enderby  Hall. 
The  designs  and  plans,  which  comprise  the  entire 
decoration  of  the  chancel  and  chancel  arch,  also 
scrolls  with  legends  over  the  windows  and  nave 
arcade,  were  prepared  by  the  architect,  i\Ir.  F^dward 
Birch.all,  of  Leeds,  and  the  paintings  and  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Powell  Brothers,  of  the 
same  town. 

Primrose  Hii.L. — On  Tuesday  the  new  church  of 
S.  Mary,  Primrose  Hill,  wa.s  opened.  The  building, 
cruciform  in  plan,  is  in  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Western  ICurope  during  the 
thirteenth  century — built  inside  and  out  of  red 
brick,  with  .stone  windows  devoid  of  tracing  proper, 
and  wide  and  lofty  nave  with  open  timber  roof. 
The  chancel,  88ft.  by  23ft.,  terminating  in  an  apse, 
has  a  brick  vaulted  ceiling.  The  floor  is  of  rich  en- 
caustic tiling,  with  steps  of  Devonshire  marble 
leading  up  to  the  .alt.ar.  The  church,  when  com- 
pleted, with  .south  aisle,  transept,  and  chapel,  will 
seat  between  700  and  800  people.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  designs  by  BIr.  M.  I'.  Manaing. 
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KociiDALE. — The  nevr  church  of  S.  Mary,  Balder- 
stone,  Rochdale,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  last  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  site  of  this  new  edifice 
adjoins  the  main  Oldham-road,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  is  the  Decorated  Gothic.  At  the  north- 
west corner  is  a  steeple,  with  a  tower  and  spire  risiui^ 
to  a  heiglit  of  nearly  150ft. ;  and  under  this  is  a 
porch  forming  the  main  entrance  to  the  church.  In 
the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arches  there  are  six 
medallions,  three  on  each  side,  containing  the  following 
snbjects  :  The  Annunciation  ;  the  Birth  of  Christ ; 
S.  Mary  finding  Christ  in  the  Temple ;  the  Marriage 
in  Cana;  Christ  commending  His  Mother  to  the  care 
of  S.  John  ;  and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross.  At 
the  west  end  are  two  similar  medallions  containing 
two  subjects  sj'mbolical  of  baptism  :  the  Passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Ark.  The  gas-fittings  are  by 
Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.,  who  hare  also  executed  the 
lectern  and  pulpit-desk.  There  is  a  peal  of  eight 
bells  by  Messrs.  Mears  &  Co.  The  reredos,  pulpit, 
and  font  .are  by  Messrs.  Earp  &  Co.;  and  the 
me(i.allions  and  the  rest  of  the  carving  by  Mr.  Evan 
Williams.  The  coloured  decoration  is  by  Messrs. 
Best  &  Lea.  The  heating  apparatus,  by  hot-water 
pipes,  is  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  general  contractor  is 
Mr.  Mark  Foggett,  who  has  carried  out  the  work 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  .architects,  Messrs.  Medland  &  Henry  Taylor, 
of  Manchester. 

Southampton. — The  Church  of  S.  Michael, 
Southampton,  was  reopened  on  Thursday  week  after 
restoration.  The  whole  of  the  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  the  walls  stripped  of  their  plaster.  A  new 
pulpit  has  been  erected,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing repaved  and  reseated.  A  vestrj'  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  church  has  been  converted  into 
a  chapel,  and  is  separated  from  the  high  altar  by  a 
dwarf  Bath  stone  wall,  surmounted  by  a  light  iron 
railing.  The  cost  of  the  work  accomplished  is  about 
£1.0UO.  Mr.  J.  Sanders,  of  Southampton,  was  the 
builder. 

BUlLIirSGS. 

ArcRixGTON. — The  new  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  S.  .John  the  Evangelist  have  just  been 
opened.  The  building,  which  as.sumes  the  shape  of 
the  letter  E,  comprises  boys',  girls',  and  infants' 
schools  and  class-rooms.  The  boys' school  is  44ft.  Cin. 
by  20ft. ;  boys'  class-room,  20ft.  by  15ft. ;  girls' 
school,  61ft.  by  20ft.;  girls'  class-room,  24ft.  by  15ft.; 
and  infant  school,  41ft.  bj'  24ft.  The  height  of  the 
building  is  12ft.  Sin.  to  the  wall  plate,  and  19ft.  to 
the  ceiling.  All  the  schools  are  lighted  by  two-light 
windows  of  rough  plate-glass,  and  there  are  iron 
ventilators  in  the  windows.  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilation  both  in  the  ceiling  and  floor.  The 
roof  is  open -timbered,  ceiled  at  the  collar  with  plaster 
between  the  spars.  The  whole  of  the  roof  and  other 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished.  Contiguous  to 
the  building  are  two  spacious  play-grounds,  fitted  up 
with  McFarlane's  drinking  fountains.  The  school  is 
heated  with  hot  water.  Leading  to  each  school-room 
are  porches,  which  also  serve  for  cloak-rooms. 
Both  externally  and  internally  the  school  has  a 
finished  and  artistic  appearance.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is 
£2,330,  and  they  will  .accommodate  about  COO 
schol.ars.  Mr.  W.  S.  Varley,  of  Blackburn,  was  the 
architect,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  local  con- 
tractors in  each  trade. 

BicriFORD. — A  large  mansion,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  Usher,  of  Bedford,  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Clapham  Park,  near  that  town,  for  James 
Howard.  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Bedford,  and  a  partner  in 
the  well-known  firm  of  agricultural  implement 
makers.  The  building  stands  upon  slightly  elevated 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect.  It  is  built  entirely  of  red 
brick,  with  dressings  of  Hare  Hill  stone,  and  is  Early 
French  Domesticated  Gothic  in  general  treatment. 
The  house  is  carried  well  up,  somewhat  higher,  in 
proportion  to  its  ground  plan,  than  are  mansions  of 
this  class  generally,  and  now  that  during  the  past 
fortnight  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  has  been  taken 
away  the  general  effect  is  seen  to  .advantage.  The 
principal  entrance  i.s  on  the  north  side,  where  there 
is  a  large  groined  porch.  Fareham  bricks  are  used 
throughout  the  building,  the  cut  bricks  being  from 
Cossey,  near  Norwich  ;  the  cut  work  of  the 
chimneys  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  come 
out  well  and  are  very  successful.  The  tiles  are 
Burslem  ones,  of  varied  sliape  and  hue,  the  roofs 
being  steep  in  their  pitch  the.se  show  out  to  advan- 
tage. The  stairca.se  is  of  oak,  and  is  well  lighted  by 
a  lantern,  carried  by  an  arcading  of  Bath  stone, 
around  which  is  a  corridor  communicating  with  the 
upper  rooms.  There  are  four  bays  on  either  side, 
the  arches  being  supported  by  columns  of  red  Blans- 
field,  upon  winch  are  foliated  capitals  ;  the  arch 
moulds  are  also  enriched  with  running  enrichment. 
The  encaustic  tiles  are  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Cooper,  Tile 


and  Pottery  Works,  Maidenhead,  The  arrangement 
in  the  basement,  whereby  the  chimnej'S  of  the 
principal  rooms  may,  at  any  time,  be  swept  and  the 
soot  carted  away  without  the  sweeps  entering  the 
building — thus  saving  a  vast  amount  of  dirt  and 
muddle — is  worthy  of  .attention,  and  will  be  shown 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Deacon,  clerk  of  works.  The 
stables  and  coachman's  house  are  well  removed  from 
the  main  building,  and  are  built  in  character  with  it, 
save  only  that  the  bricks  are  local  ones,  not  quite  so 
regular  in  coloiu'  as  the  Fareham  brick.  Mr. 
Samuel  Foster,  of  Kempston,  near  Bedford,  is  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Dennis  is  his  foreman  on  the 
works.  The  carving  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  will  prob.ably  be  about  £17,000. 

Lr\'ERPOOL. — Xew  offices  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company.  The  stj'le 
is  Renaissance,  of  a  French  character.  The  exterior 
is  plain,  but  the  internal  arrangements  are  of  a  very 
complete  character.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  of 
Liverpool,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  H.  Littler 
the  architect. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEKS. 

THE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  just  awarded  tlie  following  premiums  for 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  during  the  session 
1871-72:— 

1.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium,  in 
Books,  to  Bradford  Leslie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  liis 
"  Account  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Gorai  river  on  the 
Goalundo  Extension  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway." 

2.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium,  in 
Books,  to  Carl  Siemens,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper 
on  "  Pneumatic  Despatch  Tubes:  The  Circuit 
System." 

3.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium,  in 
Books,  to  'WilUam  Bell,  M.  Inst.  C  E.,  tor  his  Paper 
"  On  the  Stresses  of  Rigid  Arches,  Continuous  Beams, 
and  Curved  Structures." 

4.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium,  in 
Books,  to  John  Herbert  Latham,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for 
his  description  of  "  The  Soonkesala  Canal  of  the 
Mada*as  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company." 

5.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium,  in 
Books,  to  George  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper 
on  *'  The  Value  of  Water,  and  its  Storage  and  Distri- 
bution in  Southern  India.'' 

f>.  A  Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Frederick 
Augustus  Abel,  F.R.S.,  for  his  Paper  on  '*  Explosive 
Agents  applied  to  Industrial  Purposes." 

7.  A  Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Bashley  Britten, 
for  his  Paper  on  "  The  Construction  of  Heavy 
Artillery,  with  reference  to  Economy  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Forces  engaged. 

y.  The  Mauby  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Charles 
Andrews,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  "  The 
Somerset  Dock  at  Malta." 

The  Council  have  likewise  awarded  the  following 
Prizes  to  Students  of  the  Institution  : — ■ 

1.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Oswald  Brown,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E,, 
for  his  Paper  on  "  Sewage  Utilisation." 

2.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Arthur  Tumour  Atchison,  B.A., 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  lor  his  Paper  on  "Railway  Bridges  of 
Great  Span. 

3.  A  Miller  Prize  to  John  Addy,  Stud.. Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  Paper  on  "  The  Most  suitable  Materials  for,  and 
the  best  mode  of  Formation  of,  the  Surfaces  of  the 
Streets  of  large  Towns." 

4.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Alfred  Edward  Preston,  Stud. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  bis  Paper  on  "  Wood-Working 
Machinery." 

n.  A  MUler  Prize  to  William  Patterson  Orchard, 
B.E.,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  "  The  Education 
of  a  Civil  Engineer." 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

Schools  or  Aiit  in  the  Potteries. — The 
Schools  of  Art  in  the  Potteries  have  this  year  been 
very  successful  in  the  examination  of  works  sent  to 
South  Kensington.  Hitherto  the  district  has  not 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  gold  medal  award,  but  this 
year  two  have  been  taken — one  by  Hanley,  and  the 
other  by  Stoke  School.  The  gold  medal  for  Hanley 
is  awarded  to  Joseph  Ellis,  for  modelling;  and  that 
for  Stoke  to  Robert  Abraham,  for  painting  from 
nature.  Hanley  School  also  takes  two  silver  medals 
and  three  Ciueen's  prizes,  and  seven  pupils  have  free 
studentships,  besides  which  the  works  of  twelve 
students  are  selected  for  national  competition.  Nearly 
double  the  number  of  students  have  been  successful 
this  year  in  comparison  with  last  year.  Besides  the 
gold  med.al.  Stoke  School  has  been  awarded  a  bronze 
medal  and  eight  free  studentships.  In  the  case  of 
Stoke,  also,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  prizes  over 
last  year.  The  monetary  results  of  the  examinatinn 
to  Hanley  School  are  40  per  cent,  in  advance  of  last 
year. 


Tho  Chelsea  Vestry  havo  fined  their  dust  contrac- 
tors for  the  B  division  £150  for  neglect,  and  havo 
decided  to  hire  carts  and  removo  some  of  the  dust 
themselves  .at  tho  contractor's  o.\pease. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  apaco 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Reapers.— We  shall  feel  oblin;ed  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  In  the  proviuces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  tho  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB 
Sl.TAVlSTOOK-STREET,  OOVENT-GiUtDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  th© 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  ch.arge  for  advertisements  is  (Jd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
applicatiou  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  in  ADVANCE). 
1.5s.  per  annum ;  7s.  6d.  for  six  months ;  3s.  !)d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELQL^N  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dels.  16c,,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  fr.ancs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

1^5°  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
rcnewinrf  their  subscriptions,  are  particularly  reqjiested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offico 
Order,  and  tho  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Recefved.— E.  G.  H.— W,  H.— H.  B.— J.  P,  S.— W.— D.  O. 
—0.  B,  A.— S.  &  S,— P.  J.  W.  &  Co._P.  Brors.— J.  M. 
Dale.— H.  M.  F.— T,  H.  W.— Prof.  L.— I.  P.  S.— H.  W,— 
C.  F.  H.  &  Co.— J.  F.  &  Co.— M.  &  Co.— C.  L.— J.  T.  S  Sons. 
— T.  W.— J.  A.  L.  &  Co. 

Feed.  C.  Desho.v.— The  drawings  are  in  hand. 

Ed.  Biven.— Plan  to  hand. 

H.  L.  E. — The  question  is,  did  you  make  the  apparatus 
be/ore  it  was  patented  by  another  ?  16  is  not  enough  for 
you  to  say  you  invented  it.  What  boui-fide  record  havo 
you  to  prove  it  ? 

W.  thinks  that  the  suggestion  of  "  Libra."  in  reference  to 
each  competitor  paying  3s.  towards  a  third  prize,  a  poor 
one,  and  he  hopes  it  won't  be  acted  on. 

Walter  Emden. — The  photo,  of  foimtaiu  in  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition to  hand. 

F.  Thompson, — Thanks  for  offer  to  use  drawing  of  door- 
way, which  is  good;  but  we  are  overstocked  with  draw- 
ings of  old  work,  and  are  obliged  to  decline. 

Davtd  MacLaren. — The  plan  came  to  hand. 

T.  W.  Grindle.— Thanks  for  invitation  to  see  the  experi- 
ment on  "  the  lime  process."  Please  send  short  account. 


ComspnbcKtL 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  AND  THE 

CONFERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  is  very  delightful  and  refreshing  for 
persons  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  architectural 
professsion  to  read  the  preachments  in  favour  of 
•'  unanimity,"  and  so  forth,  put  into  such  burning 
wordsby  "  E.  W.  G."  .and  '-J.  P.  S."  But  why  did  not 
these  disinterested  enthusiasts  come  to  the  Conference 
and  help  to  be  unanimous  ?  That  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 

I  think  the  tone  taken  about  the  whole  affair  by 
some  of  your  correspondents  anything  but  creditable, 
either  to  their  feelings  or  understandings.  They 
seem  to  be  indignant  because  the  Institute,  which 
only  numbers  a  limited  proportion  of  the  actual 
practising  architects  of  the  kingdom,  endeavoured  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  which  should  be  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  profession,  if  possible.  I  was  one  of 
the  stupid  and  misguided  provincials  who  came  up 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  certainly  brought 
.away  an  impression  tluit  there  was  on  the  part  of 
those  who  organised  the  meeting  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  something  to  benefit  and  improve  the  position  of 
the  profession,  and  that  it  was  a  great  pity  their 
labours  were  not  more  heartily  seconded.  'The  altera- 
tion of  the  already  recognised  scale  of  charges  was 
ccrtaiidy  a  mist.ake,  but  tho  rules  for  regulating  com- 
petitions were  sucli  as,  if  adopted  and  acted  on  by 
the  whole  of  tlie  profession,  would  go  far  to  do  away 
with  the  evil  infiuences  of  competitions ;  and  if 
".I.  P.  S."  had  taken  tho  trouble  to  ascertain  facts 
before  making  his  growl,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  so  far  from  "  allirming  the  principle  of  com- 
petition," a  special  sentence  was  introduced  into  the 
heading  of  the  "  rules,"  implying  that  competitions 
were  essentially  undesirable,    but   that  if  the  public 
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would  have  them  here  were  the  terms  they  must 
take  them  on.  And  if  we  could  get  even  as  far  as 
that  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  securing  our  own 
interests. 

The  awful  cliarge  brought  by  your  "  Young  Archi- 
tect "  correspondent  under  the  heading  "Secret 
Deliberations"  (!)  amounts  really  to  this,  I  believe: 
that  after  the  way  in  whioli  some  architects  have 
been  treated  by  public  bodies  of  late,  in  regard  to 
their  professional  claims,  it  was  not  thought  for 
the  interests  of  the  profession  that  all  the  pros  and 
cons,  of  the  discussion  should  be  made  public,  to 
form  ground  for  further  extortions  on  the  part  of 
unreasonable  clients.  We  were  never  told  that  the 
discussion  was  not  to  appear  in  the  official  report  of 
the  Conference.  Another  blunder  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents makes  was  made  over  and  over  again  at 
the  meetings  :  he  seems  to  imagine  that  the  Insti- 
tute, as  such,  was  laying  down  the  law.  The  contrary' 
was  repeatedl}'  explained;  the  Institute  merely  took 
advantage  of  its  central  position  to  convene  the 
meeting,  and  arrogated  no  more  authority  than  -iny 
otlier  architectural  body  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference;  the  President  pointed  this  out  more  than 
once,  but  some  people's  heads  are  so  very  thick. 

As  long  as  the  tone  and  temper  displayed  in  the 
two  letters  referred  to  exists,  it  is  not  likely  there 
can  be  unanimitj'  ;  and  if  the  writers  and  their 
clique  would  put  some  of  their  prejudices  and  self- 
assertion  on  one  side,  and  join  their  professional 
brethren  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  courtesy  and  good 
feeling — which  they  may  find  examples  of  quite  worth 
their  imitation  in  those  who  differ  from  them  on 
artistic  grounds — they  would  be  doing  far  more  good, 
even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  than  by 
*'dweUing  apart"  like  stars,  and  then  shooting  forth 
all  these  dire  and  exaggerated  prophesyings  against 
well-meaning  persons,  who  would  be  quite  ready  to 
respond  to  them  if  they  would  only  show  a  little  more 
of  that  universal  charity  and  good  will  which  they 
affect  to  deplore  the  want  of. — I  am,  &c., 

Another  pEovns'ciAL  ARCiiiTEcrr. 


terian  churches  in  my  mind  whon  I  used  it ;  and  I 
may  mention  that  I  exhibited  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation the  best  photograph  I  could  procure  of 
Wellington-street  United  Presbyterian  Church  as 
that  of  a  noteworthy  example  of  a  modern  Presby- 
terian place  of  worship. — Believe  me,  yours  very 
trul}', 

Glasgow,  June  20.  John  Honeyman. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  H."  asserts,  in  a  some- 
what dictatorial  tone,  that  in  the  planning  of  schools 
a  proper  disposition  of  light  is  entirely  ignored  by 
placing  the  light  at  the  backs  of  the  children,  and  that 
the  windows  in  such  positions  are  exactly  where  they 
ought  not  to  be.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  '"  II."  did 
not  append  his  real  same  and  address  in  order  that 
your  readers  might  judge  how  far  his  opinion  is 
entitled  to  weight,  as  I  venture  to  say  that  many 
architects  do  not  concur  iu  his  view,  and  that  in  the 
recent  School  Buard  Competitions  the  greater  part  of 
the  designs  had  tlie  windows  arranged  in  the  very 
position  that  your  correspondent  appears  to  think  so 
faulty;  but  if  he  can  give  weighty  reasons  for  the 
opinion  he  expresses,  his  experience  and  scientific 
opinion  upon  the  proper  lighting  of  schools  will  be 
very  acceptable,  especially  as  so  many  gentlemen  are 
now  competing  for  school  buildings. 

Now,  in  the  proposed  "  School  Planning  Competi- 
tion" it  would  be  fatal  to  many  a  good  plan  if  3'our 
correspondent's  opinion  is  shared  by  the  judges,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  their  designs  (selected  in  competi- 
tion by  the  School  Board  of  London)  may  be  induced 
to  favour  yonr  readers  with  their  views  on  this  most 
important  subject,  and  to  state  particularly  whicli 
position  they  consider  the  best  for  the  windows  when 
it  is  onl)-  possible  to  get  them  on  one  side  of  the 
school-room. — I  am,  &;c.,  T.  P. 


rooms  should  be  given.  Also  that  excessive  ornament 
should  not  be  encon7aged;  that  the  buildiMgs  should 
be  neat,  efficient,  and  st»bstantiai ;  that  the  as^ount  of 
accessories  to  be  provided,  such  as  lavatories-  cloak- 
rooms, water-closets,  entrances,  &c.,  should  in  some 
manner  be  specified,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  class- 
room accommodation.  Schools  should  either  be'  of 
brick  or  stone,  at  the  discretion  o/  al-chitect.  Size  of 
schools,  of  course,  should  be  given:  (iW  mixed  would 
be  good  ;  and  as  "  H."  observes,  rules  of  Education 
Department  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Perspective 
views  should  either  be  given  or  omitted,  at  discretion 
of  each  competitor,  and  not  made  absolute. 

The  matter  of  cost  should  also  be  considered,  but 
the  comparative  cost  of  designs  one  to  another  would 
be  better  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  judges,  as  prices 
vary  so  much  with  the  situation  of  different  places. — 
I  am,  &c.. 


S.  AUSTELL  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 
Sir, — Keferring  to  "  H.'s  "  criticism  in  last  week's 
Building  Nkws  on  the  disposition  of  light  in  the 
plan  for  the  S.  Austell  Central  Schools,  I  may 
observe  that  any  architect  understanding  school- 
planning  will  perceive  that  one  important  reason 
influenced  my  arrangement  of  the  windows  iu  ques- 
tion— viz.,  Rule  No.  4  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment's regulations,  which  distincth'  says:  "The 
doors  and  fireplaces  in  school-rooms  for  children 
above  seven  years  of  age  must  be  so  placed  as  to  allow 
of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  school-room  being 
left  free  for  the  groups  of  benches  and  desks."  Con- 
sequently, on  the  side  opposite  the  desks  should  the 
fireplaces  be  placed,  if  rooms  of  the  length  of  those 
in  question  are  to  be  equally  heated,  and  as  class- 
rooms are  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  school,  and 
should  be  entered  immediately  from  it,  they  must 
necessarily  be  placed  at  the  side  opposite  the  desks, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  main  school,  and  in  the  case  in 
question  could  not  be  placed  at  the  end  on  the  same 
level  without  much  additional  expense;  now,  con- 
.sidering  the  portion  of  side  of  school  in  question 
occupied  by  doors  and  fireplaces,  how  much  more 
available  space  is  there  than  what  I  have  utilised  by 
windows? 

I  fail  to  observe  that  '"  a  proper  disposition  of 
light  is  entirely  ignored,"  for  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  boys'  clasa-room  is  so  placed  that  light  is 
obtained  from  the  side  in  front  of  the  chihiren  in 
each  school.  There  are  two  othr.r  features  in  the 
lighting  in  plans  in  question  which  "  H."  must  have 
failed  to  have  considered — viz.,  1st.,  the  quantity  of 
light  or  superficial  area  of  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  rooms  ;  and  2nd.,  the  height  of  same  above 
the  "  floor  line." 

I  might  also  draw  "  II. 's"  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  out  of  the  four  plans  for  schools  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  Education  Department  are 
principally  lighted  by  windows  placed  behind  the 
groups  of  desks. — I  am,  &c.,     . 

Par  Station.  Cornwall,  July  2,        S.  Tkkvaii.. 


^•ON  MODERN  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE." 

[The  following  has  been  sent  to  iis  for  publication 
by  Mr.  Gildard,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  our  last 
week's  impression. — Ed.] 

My  Dkar  dn.nAUD,- — You  have  misrpioted  me  in 
your  letter  to  the  Editor  of  tin*  ljriMiiN<;  Ni-:ws. 
What  I  sfti»l  regarding  the  predisruption  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  was,  "They  were 
always  unobtrusive  and  rjenerathj  unadorned."  It 
is  evident  from  your  remarks  that  you  have  ovcr- 
louktd  tliat  word      I  had  several  United  Presby- 


Par  Station,  Cornwall. 


S.  Trevail. 


Sir, — In  regard  to  the  school  planning  competition, 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  propospd 
conditions  iu  an  early  number,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
invite  any  suggestions  or  amendments  on  them,  and  if 
found  necessary  they  could  be  aUered.  I  think  the 
competition  should  be  for  a  school  planned  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  100  infants,  200  boys,  and  '200  girls.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  make  the  sending  of  perspectives  bind- 
ing, and  thereby  prevent,  from  lack  of  time,  many  who 
otherwise  would  compete,  and  since  the  competition 
is  for  planning,  and  not  for  artistic  treatment. — I  am, 
&c., 


Aberdeen. 


An  Intending  Competitor. 


Sir. — It  will  be  well  if  the  competitors  in  your  pro- 
posed school  planning  competition  distinctly  under- 
stand one  point  which  appeared  to  be  disregarded  by 
some  of  the  authors  of  the  published  plans  for  the 
villa  and  mansion  competition — viz.,  what  is  required 
to  be  shown  on  a  section.  Some  of  the  plates  show 
merely  the  construction  of  the  roofs,  roughly,  and  the 
sections  of  walls,  partitions,  and  floors,  whilst  others 
of  the  authors  of  these  designs  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  show  tlie  interiors  of  the  rooms,  exhibiting  in  some 
cases  even  the  stained  glass.  Looking  at  this  as  an 
outsider,  one  method  seems  hardly  fair  to  the  other, 
and  if  no  definite  regulation  can  be  made,  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  drawing  ought 
surely  to  have  some  weight  in  deciding  the  award.  It 
is  generally  complained  of  that  even  amongst  tlie  best 
of  school  designs  there  are  deficiencies,  but  there  is 
hardly  one  portion  of  the  plan  which  is  so  greatly 
overlooked  as  the  master's  house,  when  there  happens 
to  be  one.  The  general  notion  appears  to  be  that  a 
small  cottage,  just  suitable  iu  size  and  convenience  for 
that  of  a  country  labourer  earning  about  l-'is.  per  week, 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  the  expense  saved  by  so  arrang- 
ing it  enables  the  architect  to  please  his  fancy  and 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  drawings  by  bestowing 
it  on  the  front,  perhaps  in  a  pretty  porch,  a  few  gur- 
goyles  and  carved  finials.  or  some  ornate  chimney- 
stacks.  Now,  these  embellishments  are  by  no  means 
to  be  deprecated  if  the  conditions  as  to  cost  will  allow 
them,  or  if  their  possession  requires  no  cutting  down 
anywhere  else,  but  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  a  master  having  the  charge  of  probably  from 
.'{00  to  -100  children,  and  receiving  salary  accordingly, 
should  require  a  little  more  accommodation  for  himself 
and  family  than  that  afforded  by  the  class  of  houses 
usually  erected.  There  should  at  least  be  a  study,  in- 
dependent ot  the  ordinary  parlour  and  kitchen,  Ac, 
and  besides  the  three  bedrooms  usually  given— one  for 
an  assistant  or  pupil  teacher— a  passage-way  also  from 
front  to  back,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the 
rooms.  These,  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  prove  to  be 
absolute  requirements;  nevertheless,  they  eeldom 
receive  any  attention. 

As  in  your  other  competition  there  were  two  sub- 
jects given,  so  in  this  one  proposed  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  have  designs  for  the  two  styles  of  schools  most 
usually  re(|inre(l — viz.,  (1)  Schools  on  a  conlined  site, 
where  they  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  two  or  more 
Btorios.  and  to  be  treate.d  as  a  building,  ratlier  than  as 
buildings,  as  iu  the  centre  of  a  large  town  ;  and  (_') 
schools  in  a  suburb  or  country  district  on  a  large  site. 

The  8ugK''^tion  of  "  I/ibra"  that  each  competitor 
should  subscribe  a  sum  towards  an  extra  prize  will  not 
be  so  well  ri't'arded  by  :ill  as  liy  himself,  perhaps. 
There  is  scarcely  a  npceH>ity,  with  the  kind  offer  of 
your  prizes  iu  view,  for  a  competitor  to  go  to  any 
greater  expense  than  the  necessary  one  connected 
with  preparing  the  drawings. — J  am,  &c., 

Edwin  Seward. 
Tredegarville,  Cardiff,  July  2. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  II.,"  in  enumerating 
"the  chief  features  for  consideration"  in  preparing 
plans  for  your  proposed  school  competition,  "says 
above  all,  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Educational 
Department  is  necessary." 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  leave  this  to  the 
discretion  of  the  competitors  ?  Most  architects  who 
have  had  experience  in  planning  schools  must  remember 
that  the  Council  of  Education  formerly  insisted  that 
no  school  should  be  more  than  ISft.  or  20ft.  wide. 
This  idea  has  uow  quite  exploded,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  many  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Loudon 
School  Board,  and  some  contained  in  the  Education 
Act,  will  be  found  not  to  work  when  the  exigencies  of 
site  are  considered.  For  instance,  the  London  School 
Board  have  selected  one  design  planned  entirely  on 
the  Prussian  system.  Now,  this  design  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  comply  witli  the  instructions  issued.  The 
suggestion  that  each  competitor  should  subscribe  3s., 
to  be  added  to  the  prizes  kindly  offered  hy  you  will, 
I  should  imagine,  be  gladly  accepted. — I  am,  &c., 

John  T.  Lee. 

CG,  Mortimer-Street,  Cavendish-square,  July  1. 


Sir, — "VVhilo  glad  at  the  signal  success  of  th&  "house 
planning"  competition,  I  am  again  well  pleased  to 
observe  that  your  endeavours  iu  this  good  direction 
are  not  to  cease. 

Regarding  the  proposed  school  planning  com- 
petition, might  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  should 
publish  an  imaginary  piece  of  ground  with  the  extent 
of  the  various  boundaries  marked  on,  and  iuvite  com- 
petitive plans  to  suit  such  a  site.  I  would  also  pro- 
pose that  the  plans  to  be  submitted  to  you  should 
include  a  ground  plan,  a  "  block  plan  "  (to  a  small 
scale),  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  buildings 
and  othces,  &c.,  two  elevations  and  a  section— a  per- 
spective view  to  be  optional;  and  that  "planning" 
(as  in  the  house  competition)  should  be  the  principal 
feature  by' which  the  plans  are  to  be  judged. 

Might  you  not  also  request  each  competitor  to  sub- 
scribe one  shilling,  which  would  amount  to  £5— this  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  competitors  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  your  former  competition— and 
thus,  by  this  means,  a  prize  additional  to  those  so 
generously  offered  by  yourself  would  be  subscribed; 
this  premium  to  come  after  the  "Editor's  prizes."  and 
be  designated  as  the  "Draughtsmen's  prize.' 
am,  &c., 

Glasgow.  Maclarenda. 


"—I 


Sin, — I  venture  to  suggest  that  all  drawings  should 
be  on  the  uniform  scale  of  iin.  to  the  foot.  Schools 
should  bo  one  story  in  height  (what  I  observe  is  always 
preferred  out.side  of  crowded  cities  und  towns).  There 
should  be  a  convenient    master'^  house.     Number  of 


"With  reference  to  the  Building  Companies  Bill, 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Bruco  has  written  a  letter  to  tho 
effect  that  the  Government  aro  of  opinion  that  these 
companies  should  be  registered  under  tho  Friendly 
Societies  Acts.  This  decision,  if  it  be  a  final  one, 
may,  it  is  thought,  lead  to  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  Bill. 

Tho  death  of  the  woll-lcuown  German  artist,  J.  G. 
J  Kclmorr  von  Karolsfeld,  is  announced.  This 
l)ainter  is  known  in  this  country  by  a  popular 
scries  of  "  liible  cuts,"  but  his  reputation  in  Germany 
is  based  on  tho  large  frescoes,  representing  many  of 
the  incidents  in  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  which  are  in 
tho  ground-door  of  the  New  Palace  at  Munich,  and 
by  tlioso  iu  the  Fcst-Saalbau,  which  deal  with  tho 
histories  of  Gharlemagno,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  Uudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

Tho  foumlation  stone  of  a  now  Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  Schoolhouso  has  been  laid  at  Athy.  Tho  cost, 
including  pnrcliaso  of  site,  will  bo  about  i,L,O0O. 
'J'hc  plans  have  boon  furnished  by  Messrs.^  Darloy 
A  Hohlbrouk.  (ircat  Brunswick-street. 
Faii"cloth  is  the  contractor. 


Mr.  Wm. 


July  5,   1872. 
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Intertomiminitation. 


QUESTIONS. 

[259S.]— Shoring. — A  pillar,  supporting  the  sprioiE;- 
ings  of  four  arches,  shows  signs  of  giving  way  under 
the  immense  superincumbent  weiglit.  Some  of  the 
Stones  are  cracking  in  a  manner  which  demands  instant 
remedy.  "Will  some  fellow  reader  tell  me  of  an  efficient 
system  of  shoring  which  will  allow  the  weak  stones 
to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  others? — One  jn 
Need. 

[2599.]— Strength  of  Wood.  —  In  Tredgold's 
"  Carpentry,"  by  Hurst,  an-  tables  on  the  cohesive  force 
of  different  woods,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  lS2ii.  Could  some  one  explain 
to  me  the  great  disparity  shown  in  these  tables  ?  The 
woods  were  in  all  cases,  I  suppose,  as  sound  as  could 
be  obtained — 


Wood. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Cohesion  of  a 
sq.  in.  in  lb. 

Authority. 

Beech 

•S23 

•87 

•80 

l-OOS 

22,200 
17,700 
11, .500 
8,000 
21,800 
16,.300 

** 

" 

Mahogany ... 

Bevan 

Xystrom 

— Carpenter. 

[2C00.] — Cornish  Churches. — Will  any  of  your 
reader?  please  inform  me  of  any  published  work  on  the 
old  churches  of  Cornwall? — .T.  "W.  S. 

[I'lioi.]— Church  of  S.  James  the  Less,  "West- 
minster.— Has  there  been  published  any  illustration 
of  the  exterior  of  Jlr.  Street's  church,  .S.  James  the 
Less,  Westminster  ?— J.  W.  S. 

[2B02.]— Polishing  Alabaster.— Would  some 
marble  mason  kindly  inform  an  apprentice  how  to 
polish  alabaster  ? — Hoelaxd. 

[2603  ]— Institute  Prizes.— I  should  be  glad  if 
some  one  who  knows  would  inform  me  to  whom 
belongs  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  drawings  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  architects.  Is  there  any  condition  which 
gives  the  Institute  the  right  of  retaining  such  draw- 
ings?— Aspiring  Draughtsman. 


ItEPLIES. 

I.2.57.J.]— Tool  Chest.— "An  Amateur"  will  find 
the  information  he  requires  in  the  English  Mech.anic 
of  June  7.— C.  r.  E. 

[2.394.]— Moresque  Style. —  "  A  Master  Sub- 
scriber '■  will  find  what  he  wants,  I  think,  in  a  book 
called  •'  Illustrations  of  Architecture  and  Ornament," 
by  J.  B.  Waring.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  this  book 
he  should  study,  and  make  drawings  of,  the  Alhambra 
Court  at  the  Crystal  I'alace.- C.  1'.  E. 

[2594.]— Moresque  Style— I  beg  to  State  that  I 
have  part  of  a  work  iu  my  possession  on  the  Sloresque 
style  of  architecture.  There  are  several  fine  decorative 
designs,  interspersed  with  plans  of  the  principal 
Moorish  buildings.  This  work,  which  has  no  date,  was 
ivritten  and  described  by  a  Mons.  de  Laborde,  a  French 
traveller,  who  visited  Spain  about  the  years  1795  to 
1800,  or  perhaps  later.  The  drawings  are  by  M. 
Boudeville,  painter  to  the  king.  Unfortunately,  this 
French  livraison,  which  I  found  amongst  other  old 
books  of  bygone  d.iys  now  lying  in  the  attic,  is  incom- 
plete ;  nevertheless  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  engravings  of  capitals,  friezes,  Arabic 
and  other  inscriptions.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
there  are  also  two  beautiful  vases,  enriched  with 
designs   of   a   most  comple.Y    character.— Amateur 

ARTIS'T. 


LoNGTON  Original  Benefit  Building  Society. 
—The  final  statement  of  accounts  of  this  society  has 
JKSt  been  issued.  The  society  appears  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  managed.  It  was  worked  on  the  ter- 
minating principle,  and  tlie  share  roll  at  one  time 
represented  a  subscribed  capital  of  £(37,700  in  XlOO 
shares,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  average 
nuniber  of  withdrawn  investment  shares,  has  been 
realised  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  member. 
The  amount  subscribed  for  each  £100  was  i'UD  15s. 
and  the  profit  on  each  share  amotintea  to  .£30  os.      ' 

LoNGTox     Independent      Mutual     Benefit 
Building  Society.— The  eighth  annual  report  of 
this  society,   just  issued,  states  that  '■  tho  advances 
upon  mortgages  during  tho  past  year  have  annninted 
to  X-I.HOO.       Although   this    suin    is    considerably 
larger  tlian   that  of  the  two  previous  years,  it  falls 
very  mucli  below  the  average  of  the  first  six  years 
but  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  advances  during 
the  next  year  being  greatly  increased.     The  deposits 
have  been  retiuced  during  tho  ye.ar  by£o,-2iH  7s.  5d 
leaving  now   in    hand  £lifi-ti  fi.s.   4d.       The    net 
amount  of  mortga.ges  held  by  the  society  is  i;8.3,.5.S0. 
The  net  profits  of  tho  year  amount  to  £2,868  lis.' 2d.,' 
increasing  the  gross  sum  to  £16,728  10s.  2Jd.     The 
number  of  shares  now  in  the  society  is  2,"241j,   and 
tho  gross  assets  .are  £70,524  10s.  2Jd.,  equal  to  £31 
9s.  Si.  per  share."     Tho  annual  meeting  was  held 
last  Friday  evening.  I 


PARLIAMENTARY    NOTES. 

The  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill. — Mr.  Mun- 
della,  on  Monday,  asked   the  President  of  the  Local 
Government   Board  whether  he   was  aware  that   in 
consequence    of   the  rejection    of    the    Birmingham 
Sewerage  Bill  by  the    House    the    promoters  were 
individually  liable  for  the  expenses  incurred  iu  en- 
deavouring to  comply  with  two  injunctions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  whether  he  was  further  aware 
that  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham  are  liable    to    sequestration  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  non-compliance  with  its  in- 
junctions, thus   depriving  a   town    of  upwards    of 
350,000  iuhabitauts  of  all  municipal  government  and 
control ;  aud  what  steps  the  Government  proposes 
taking   to  afford  the  relief  necessary  under   such 
circumstances. — Mr.   Stansfeld  said  he  was  afraid  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  by  that  House  the  promoters  were  now 
iiidi\-idually  responsible   for  the  expenses   incurred. 
The  Bill  of  the  hou.  member  for  York,  the  Borough 
Funds   Bill,  then  waiting  the  consideration  of   the 
House,  dealt  with  subjects  of  that  character,  and  he 
knew  of  no  other  remedy  than  that  which  was  pro- 
vided there.     The  CJoverument  felt   it  to  be  impor- 
tant, under  the  circumstances,  that  the  hon.  member 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  question  in  the  discussion  of  the 
clauses  of  that  Bill ;  and  they  would  facilitate  th,at 
as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Maclise's  Frescoes. — Viscount  Hardinge 
asked  whether  the  attention  of  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  had  been  called  to  the  condition  of 
Mr.  Maclise's  frescoes  in  the  Victoria  Gallery,  and 
whether  any  report  had  been  made  on  the  subject. 
The  Duke  of  S.  Albans  said  the  subject  had  been 
referred  to  an  eminent  chemist,  and  a  process  would 
be  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  which 
had  proved  successful  in  other  cases,  namely,  that 
of  Mr.  Wright. 

Civil  Service  Estimates. — The  House  on  Mon- 
day went  into    Committee  of    Supply  on  the  Ci\il 
Service  estimates.     The  sums  necessary  to  complete 
the  following  votes  Wi->re   agreed   to — £41,552,    for 
Koyal  palaces  ;  £101,376  for  Boyal  parks  ;  £132,875 
for  public  buildings  ;  £14,000  for  furniture  of  public 
offices.     On  the  vote  of  £30,241  for  the   Houses  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  B.  Osborne  moved  the  reduction  of 
the  vote  by  the  sum  of  £500  for  a  frescoe  by  Mr. 
Poynter,   contending  that  all  attempts  to  preserve 
the  frescoes  had  proved  utter  failures. — Mr.  Ayrton 
said  that  the  tmly  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  item 
would  be  that  some  other  decorations  must  be  sub- 
stituted.— A   discussion  ensued,   in  which  a  general 
opinion  was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  mosaic  work, 
specimens  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  S.  Stephen's 
Hall,  and  at  last  the   item  was  ordered  to  be  sti-uck 
out. — The  vote,  asreduccd,  v^as  then  agreed  to, — The 
following  votes,  after  some  discussion,    wcra    also 
agreed  to  : — £100,000  for  the  new  Home  aud  Colonial 
offices,  £12,133  for  Sheriff  Court  Houses  (Scotland), 
£>0,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery 
£20,000  for  Glasgow    University,    £11,200  for  the 
Edinburgh   Museum,   £172,000  for  Post  Office  and 
Inland  Itevenue   buildings,  £47,000    for  Burlington 
House,  £127,210  for  the  Ordnance  Survey,  £35,130 
for  Harbours  of  Eefuge,  and  £35,433  for  rates  on 
Government  property. 

Commons  and  Waste  Lands.— Sir  T.  Sinclair,  on 
Friday,  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  report  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  for  this  year,  in  which  it 
was  stated  ''  that  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  acres 
of  common  aud  commonable  land  still  remain  unen- 
closed and  waste,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  soil   of 
England,   or  equal  to  ten  average  counties ;    that  at 
the  rate  of  progress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  it 
would  take  upwards  of  a  century  before  one-third  of 
this  area  is  dealt  with ;  that  three  millions  of  acres 
of  this  land  is  to  be  found  in  the  lowland  counties ; 
that  at  least  one    million  of  these  acres  might  be 
added  to  the   productive  area  of  agricultural  land, 
being  more  than  the  Dutch  have  now  won  from  the 
sea  in  three  and  a  half  centuries,  and  one-tenth  of  all 
the  land  uuder  crop  in  England  exclusive  of  grass;" 
and  whether  the   Goverument  would  undertake   to 
propose  an  immediate  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things. — Mr.  Gladstone — With  reference  to 
the  particular  passage  quoted  by  my  hon.  friend,  the 
Government  have   been  aware  that  it  is   extremely 
desirable  that  there   should  be  some   legislation  on 
tho  subject  of  enclosures,  and  that  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  labour  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supjily 
of  agricultural  products  should  not  be  retarded  for 
a  lengthened  period.     At   the  same  time,  they  are 
sensible  of  the  diificultj'  of  making  progress  at  the 
present  period  of  the  session  in   this   House,    and 
therefore  have  thought  it  right  that  a  Bill  should  be 
introduced  in  the  other  House.     It  has  already  been 
intrciduccd  there,   and  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands 
of  tho  members  of  this  House,  aud  it  will  bo  pro- 
ceeded with  as  expeditiously  as  other  arrangements 
will  permit. 

The  Public  Health  Bill.— Mr.  Eylaud.s,  on 
Thursday  week,  asked  tho  President  of  the  Local 
(Government  Bo.ard  if  it  were  the  intention  of  tlie 
Government  to  proceed  with  the  I'ublic  Health  Bill 
this  session;  and,  iu  that  case,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  provisions  contained  iu  tho  Bill. 


— Mr.  Stansfeld  said  it  was  unquestionably  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  Public 
Health  Bill,  and  it  was  committed  pro  forma  on  the 
previous  evening  for  the  insertion  of  some  amend- 
ments and  the  withdrawal  of  certain  chauses.  He 
had,  however,  unwillingly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  considering  the  advanced  period  of  the  session 
aud  the  pressure  of  public  business,  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Bill  itself,  to  do  what  was 
sometimes  called  throwing  part  of  the  cargo  over- 
board. He  had  examined  tho  Bill  in  order  to  see 
what  sacrifice  it  was  necessary  to  make  to  ensure  the 
passing  of  it.  The  House  would  remember  that  last 
year  they  consolidated  certain  departments  of  the 
Crovernmeut  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Bill  as  it  stood  might  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  consisted  of  clauses  organising  the 
local  sanitary  authorities ;  then  followed  the  body  of 
the  Bill,  giving  new  powers  to,  and  imposing  new 
duties  upon,  those  authorities;  and  then  came  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  clauses  giving  greater 
facilities  for  the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  best  course  this  year 
was  to  limit  legislation  to  the  creation  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  local  authorities;  and  to  withdraw  .all 
the  clauses  relating  to  nuisances,  hospitals,  river 
pollutions,  and  other  matters. 

The    Bermondsey  and  Kotherhithe   Water 
Supply. — Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  asked  the  President 
of   the   Board   of   Trade   what  information  he  Lad 
obtained  as  to  the  dearth  of  water  in  a  largo  district 
of  Loudon — Benuondsey  and  Kotherhithe — supplied 
by  ouc  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  ;  and 
what  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  by  the  Water  Company  to   avert  the  dangers  to 
health   which  would    result  from   a  continued  de- 
ficiency in  the  water  supply. — Mr.  C.  Portescue  said 
he  had  received  that  morning  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  Board  of   Trade  on  that  subject.     It 
came  to  this.     That  the  com])laint  of  a  deficiency  of 
water  at  Bermondsey  and    Kotherhithe    was   well 
founded  ;  that  for  several  days  the  deficiency  was  of 
a   serious   character;    that  the   real  cause   of  that 
deficieucy  was  a  want  of  a  suificient  head  or  store 
of   water  at    the  company's    works,    another   cause 
which  had   contributed  to   the  mischief  being  the 
defective  fittings  in  the  poorer  houses  of  the  district 
itself.     The  water  company  was  taking  the  only  step 
calculated  to  avert  danger   to  the  water  supply  in 
future  by  erecting   at  a  largo  cost  some  important 
works,  including  a  large  reservoir  at  IN^unhead.     At 
the  present  time  the  supply  of  the  district  was  very 
ample  ;  but   he  was   bound  to   add  that  what  had 
occurred  ought   to   induce   the   water  company   to 
hurry  on  the  necessary  improvements. 

Tramways  (Metropolis)  Bills. — Mr.  A  Peel,  on 
Wednesday,  movedaseriesof  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  the  promotors  of  any  of   the  above  Bills   intro- 
duced in  this  or  the  last  session  now  before  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  leave  to  suspend  any  further  pro- 
ceediugs  thereon  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  same 
Bill,  it  they  shall  think  fit,  in  the  next  session;  but 
if  they  desu-e  such  suspension  they  shall  give  notice 
of  their  intention  in  the  Private  Bill  Ofiice  not  later 
than  tho  20th  instant ;  that  not  later  than  three  days 
after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  each  suspended 
Bill  may  be  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Ofiice  in 
the  form  required   by  the  standing  orders,  with   a 
declaration  signed  by  the   agent   annexed  thereto, 
stating  that   the  Bill   is  the  same   in   every   respect 
(except  where  any  of  the  proposed  works  with  which 
the  promoters  do  not  intend  to  proceed  in  the  en- 
suing session  have  been  omitted  from   tho  Bill)  as 
the  Bill  with  respect  to  which  proceedings  have  been 
so  suspended   at  the  last  stage  of  its   proceeding  in 
the  House  iu  the  present  session  or  in  the  session  of 
1871 ;  and  further  that  all  petitions  presented  in  the 
session  of  1871  or  in  the  present  session  against  any 
such  Bill,  and  which  stood  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  such  Bill,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  same  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. — 
The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  after  a  brief  discus- 
sion. 


Memoei.u.  to  Nicholas  Wood. — Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — A  magnificent  edifice,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nicholas  Wood,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  by 
the  coal  trade  and  mechanical  engineers  of  the  North 
of  England,  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday.  The 
building  is  very  elaborate  and  magnificently 
furnished.  A  life-size  marble  statue  of  Nicholas 
Wood  was  unveiled. 

The  Bermondsey  Water  Supply. — Tho  ener- 
getic measures  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Kate- 
payers  in  Bermondsey  have  at  length  resulted  iu 
a  great  improvement  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
ueiglibourhood.  It  was  stated  on  Monday  night,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  at  the  Finish,  in 
Linton-road,  that  tho  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Waterworks  Company  had  been  induced  to  use 
extra  exertions  to  maintain  the  supply,  and  now 
here  was  no  complaint  of  a  "  water  famine,''  though 
in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  things  were  as  bad  as 
ever,  showing  that  there  was  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  company,  however,  are  actively  pushing 
on  their  new  works  at  Nunhead,  wiiich  they  hope 
to  complete  in  ten  months,  when  all  foar  of  another 
dearth  will  bo  removed. 
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The  SocrETY  pou  tiie  Encouragement  op  tiik 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday  week  last  a  nume- 
rously and  fashionably  attended  soiri-a  ot  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Soeiety  of 
British  Artists.  The  Chairman  of  Council  (Captain 
Britten),  Mr.  Henry  Tidcy  (Vice-President),  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Council,  with  the 
honorarj'  secretary  (Mr.  George  Browning),  received 
the  guests  on  their  arrival.  The  completeness  of 
the  arran:,'ements.  the  pleasant  selection  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  the  interesting  collection  of 
pictures,  added  mueli  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the  even- 
ing. Admiral  Sir  Kdward  Belcher,  K.C.B.,  Sir 
Walter  Stirling,  Bart.,  Major  Kobertson  ;  Captains 
Betly,  Wood,  Oldliekl,  and  Petrie ;  and  Chief 
Buhkwujjaene  (of  Canada,  in  native  costume)  were 
among  those  present.  This,  the  fourth,  conversa- 
zoine,  concludes  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  society. 

A     NOVIXTV     IN     the    BlTILDING     Trade. — An 

Exeter  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Trrites  : — "A  twentj'-roomed  house,  complete  with 
grates,  stove.'*,  and  tittings,  has  just  been  brought  by 
ship  to  Exmoutli,  f  jr  transmission  by  rail  to  North 
Tawton  (North  Devon).  The  house  was  built  in 
Norway  for  a  gentleman  at  North  Tawton  named 
Vicary.  it  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and,  it  is  said, 
can  easily  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again  in 
any  locality  desired.  The  house  will  be  unshipped 
at  Exmouth,  and  conveyed  over  the  London  and 
South  Western  line  to  its  destination.  Great  interest 
is  being  taken  in  this  novel  cargo  alike  by  employers 
and  employed  in  the  building  trade.  Until,  however, 
the  house  is  put  up  and  inhabited  any  opinion  upon 
the  stability  or  suitabiiity  ot  the  structure  must  be 
withheld.  It  should  be  stated  that  men  have  been 
brought  from  Norway  to  put  it  up,  so  that  the 
owner  will  be  altogether  independent  of  home  labour." 

"  Flint  Jacic  "  Again. — The  notorious  forger  of 
antiquities  (who  gives  the  name  of  Edward  Simpson, 
of  Whitby)  has,  it  appears,  been  very  active  of  late. 
He  has  turned  up  at  Stamford,  where  it  is  stated 
he  has  been  busy  manufacturing  rings,  monastic 
seals,  and  flint  arrow  heads.  Mr.  A.  C.  Elliott,  of 
Stamford,  has  had  the  man  photographed,  and 
intends  to  chculate  copies,  that  the  young  collectors 
may  recognise  the  fabricator  on  his  lirst  visit. 

Mr.  Andrew  MacCallum's  pictures  from  Egypt, 
painted  iluring  his  recent  tour  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  have  been  arranged  and  privately  exhibited 
at  Campden-hill.  They  are  about  twentj'  in  number, 
and  the  wealth  of  colour  for  which  his  paintings  are 
well-known  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the 
graphic  and  life-Uke  representations  of  monuments 
and  scenes  in  the  desert,  on  the  Nile  at  Karnak, 
Thebes  and  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  It  seems  odd  that 
Egypt  should  have  lain  so  long  neglected  by  artists 
in  quest  of  novel  studies  and  picturesque  details. 
The  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  gigantic  figure  of 
Kameses,  ovcrturneil  in  the  desert,  the  vast  temples 
and  palaces  of  Karnak,  the  Memnonic  sculptures, 
the  great  Pyramids,  surrounded  at  the  base  bj-  a 
misty  cloud  of  light  sand,  so  fine  as  to  be  nearly 
impalpable,  and  the  miles  of  monumental  sculptures 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  afford  abundant  opportunity 
for  careful  drawing  as  well  as  for  gorgeous  colouring ; 
and  now  tliat  the  example  is  set  by  an  artist  of  Mr. 
MacCallum's  rank,  it  may  be  pursued  with  profit 
by  not  a  few  among  our  more  ambitious  travelled 
painters. 

Anoi.iTioN  op  London  Toi.us. — On  Monday 
last  the  remaining  toll-gates  on  the  northern  side 
of  London  were  at  length  swept  away,  and  this 
reform,  which  was  begun  some  eight  years  a"0 
■was  thus  completed.  It  can  now  hardly  be  credited! 
as  a  contemporary  remarks,  that  only  ten  years 
since  turnpike-gates  with  permanent  toll-houses  and 
collectors  actually  existed  within  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  or  tliat  some  few 
years  earlier,  white-aproned  officials  were  stationed 
at  Moorgatc  with  power  to  arrest  any  vehicle  not 
belonging  to  a  freeman  of  the  City,  and  compel  the 
driver  to  p.iy  tribute  before  allowing  him  to  pass 
that  imaginary  barrier.  Now  a  vehicle  or  horse- 
man will  he  enabled  to  go  in  any  direction  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  of  London  without  any 
chance  of  encountering  this  nuisance,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  few  years  wi'l  elapse  before  this  rc- 
lorm  is  extended  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  In.stitutk  CoN\'ER.'i.vzioNE.— In  our  note  last 
■week  on  the  conversazione  .at  the  Uoy.il  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  we  omitted  to  notice  among  the 
art  objects  exhibited  an  interesting  .series  of  water- 
colour  sketches  of  public  buildings  in  Paris  by  Jlr. 
15.  P.  Spiers,  and  the  very  valuable  collectiort  of 
ancient   British   pottery,  which  the  exhibitor,  Mr. 


John  S.  Phene',  F.S.A.,  had  exhumed  from  cist-vaens 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  and  other 
noblemen.  One  of  the  urns,  the  property  of  the 
Lord  Lothian,  is  almost  unmatched  in  size,  being 
more  than  17in.  in  diameter  ;  several  elegant  and 
fragile  urns  ot  a  small  size  were  also  in  the  collection. 
All  Saints'  College,  Oxford,  and  it.s 
Architect. — All  Saints'  College,  Oxford,  has  (says 
the  Spectator)  done  a  shabby  thing.  After  em- 
l)loying  a  Roman  Catholic  architect,  BIr.  Clutton  (a 
convert  ot  some  eighteen  years  back) — no  doubt 
without  full  knowledge,  on  the  part  either  of  the 
College  or  of  its  Managing  Committee,  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  architect — to  advise  them  on  needful 
repairs  to  the  structure  of  their  fine  old  chapel,  and 
having  been  told  by  him  of  the  probable  existence  of 
the  remains  of  the  once-celebrated  reredos  of 
Chichele,  behind  Thoruhiirs  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Chichele,  the  College  has  suddenly  taken  the 
restoration  of  the  old  chapel  out  of  his  hands,  after 
the  remains  of  the  beautiful  reredos  had  been  found 
in  perfect  correspondence  with  his  prediction,  on  the 
ground  that  "  there  is  a  strong  and  general  feeling 
against  placing  such  a  work  as  the  restoration  of  the 
newly-discovered  reredos  in  the  hands  of  any  archi- 
tect whose  views  are  not  formed  on  the  same  theo- 
logical basis  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  College." 
Mr.  Clutton  seems  to  think  that  this  act  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  profes.sional  character  as  an  architect, 
which  is  absurd,  since  it  is  honestly  avowed  to  be 
only  a  reflection  on  his  religious  character  as  a 
Koman  Catholic.  It  is  very  hard  upon  an  artist  to 
see  other  men  entering  into  the  fruits  of  such  labours 
as  Mr.  Clutton's  ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  think 
that  if  AH  Saints' dreads  Koman  Catholic  architec- 
ture, it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  uncover  the 
reredos  at  all,  but  to  leave  it  buried  in  its  architec- 
tural grave. 

Art  Collection  on  Loan. — The  third  annual 
loan  exhibition  of  porcelain  in  connection  with  the 
SaUsbury  and  South  Wilts  Museum  has  just  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Last  year  the  authorities 
limited  their  attention  to  the  production  of  Sevres. 
The  collection  for  the  present  year,  which  comprises 
about  200  pieces,  is  composed  entirely  of  statuettes 
and  representations  of  animal  life.  The  British  por- 
tion contains  examples,  some  of  which  are  choice 
and  interesting,  ot  Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  Plymouth, 
and  Rockingham,  the  only  factories  to  which  works 
of  this  character  can  with  certainty  be  attributed ; 
while  the  ceramic  art  of  the  Continent  is  repre- 
sented by  specimens  of  almost  every  European 
establishment  of  note.  A  few  of  the  objects  have 
already  been  shown  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  while  others  are  figured 
in  Mr.  Chaffers'srecent  work,  "The  Keramic  G/Ulery." 
The  collection  will  remain  open  gratuitously  until 
the  last  \veek  in  September,  when  it  will  be  broken 
up,  and  its  contents  returned  to  their  respective 
owners. 

Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  &  Blanfoed,  Deco- 
rators, New  Bond-street. — The  employes  of 
the  above  firm  had  their  annual  bean-feast  on  Satur- 
day last  in  the  beautiful  grounds  at  Broxbourne, 
where  the  majority  of  the  men  arrived  by  train  at 
an  earlj'  hour  to  carry  out  a  series  of  preconcerted 
races  and  athletic  sports,  which  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing: — Race  1,  at  10.40,  100  yards  handicap,  for 
two  prizes — an  enriched  tea-pot,  and  a  set  of  knives 
and  plated  forks,  presented  by  the  firm — contested  in 
four  heats,  the  two  first, in  each  heat  to  contest  in 
a  final  heat.  Result;  Ansen,  accountant,  1 ;  Davis, 
.artist,  2. — Race  2,  at  11.10,  veterans  over  forty 
years,  100  yards'  h.amUcap,  in  two  heats,  the  two 
first  to  contend  in  a  final  heat.  Result:  (Balant, 
cabinet-maker,  1  ;  Mills,  carpenter,  2 ,  Two  prizes 
— a  tea-pot  and  water  jug. — Race  ,"!,  at  11.2.5, 
hurdles,  200  yards  level,  for  two  prizes — a  breakfast 
cruet  and  salt  cellar — two  heats,  the  two  first  to 
contend  in  a  final  heat.  Result :  Isley,  cabinet- 
maker, 1 ;  Rurton,  cabinet-maker,  [2. — Race  4,  at 
12. 1.5,  the  high  jump— one  prize,  a  cream  jug.  Re- 
sult: G.  Msithews,  upholsterer  (4ft.  3in.),  1; 
Isley,  cabinet  maker,  and  peuiilised  4iii.  as  a  previous 
winner  of  a  prize  (1ft.  (iin.),  2. — R.ace  5,  .at  12..'i,5, 
the  long  jump— one  prize,  a  plated  to.ast  rack.  Re- 
sult: Perkins,  cabinet-maker  (Uft.  2in.),  1 ;  Burton, 
cabinet  maker,  penalised  (iirn  (13ft.  Oin.),  2. — Race 
fi,  at  12..5,').  half-mile  handicap,  handicapped  by  P. 
Boyd  and  T.  l!lanf(;rd,  Esqr.s. — three  prizes,  abutter 
cooler,  cruel  stand,  ami  s:dt  cellar.  Result :  Wells, 
upholsterer,  1 ;  Davis,  artist,  penalised  ten  yards,  2  ; 
and  Silver,  assistant,  y. — Race  7,  1.10,  consolation 
race,  300  yards,  level — two  prizes,  tea-pot  and  salt 
cellar.  Result :  G.  Hutchins,  carpenter,  1  ;  W. 
Ciirpenter,  carver,  2.  Thus  terminated  a  scries  of 
well-contested  races,  which  rellected  great  credit  on 
all  engaged.  The  following  gentlemen  ofiicialed  : — 
Starter,  Mr.  Frost;  judge,  Mr.  Carpenter;  acting 
committee,  Messrs.  Anson,  W.  Carpenter,  and  G. 


Hutchins.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  races  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  crystal  saloon,  where 
covers  were  laid  for  eighty  persons.  Mr.  Herbert, 
treasurer,  h.aving  been  voted  into  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  R.  Morant,  Esq.,  through  illness,  and  the 
customary  formalities  observed,  the  covers  were 
removed,  and  ample  justice  done  to  what  was  any- 
thing but  a  satisfactory  serve  up,  and  we  think,  for 
the  price  paid,  Ss.  6d.  per  head,  a  complete  serve- 
out.  The  same  result  awaited  the  pastrj',  which  al- 
though not  wanting  in  quality  was  certainly  wanting 
in  quantity.  The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the 
chairman  read  two  letters,  one  from  R.  Morant, 
Esq.,  who  regretted  being  .absent  through  indispo- 
sition, but  wishing  all  every  enjoyment  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  W!is  enthusiastically  acknowledged  and 
a  suitable  reply  recorded  ;  the  other  from  T.  Blau- 
ford,  Esq.,  who  regretted  also  not  being  able  to  be 
be  present,  on  account  of  extra  demands  upon  his 
time.  The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  aw.ard  the 
prizes  to  their  respective  claimants,  and,  after  the 
usu.al  loyal,  patriotic,  and  personal  healths  had  been 
duly  acknowledged,  the  chairman  vacated  his  seat, 
and  the  company  retired  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  games,  the 
requisites  of  which  are  abundant  in  the  ground. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster.— The  annual 
discussion  of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  affords 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  their  only 
direct  opportunity  of  criticising  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  preservation  and  decoration  of  the 
building  in  which  their  deliberations  are  conducted. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  .an  unfortunate  build- 
ing. Its  destiny  seems  to  be  that  it  shall  be  rebuilt 
by  pieces,  and/edecorated  much  in  the  same  fashion. 
All  kinds  of  strengthening  medicines  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  its  outer  structure  in  the  way  of 
indurating  solutions  which  do  not  indurate,  and 
compositions  which  only  seem  to  decompose. 
The  only  efficient  remedy  appears  to  be  cutting 
away  the  diseased  stones,  and  replacing  them 
by  sound  ones,  and  the  •  next  generation  wiU 
possibly  be  able  to  discuss  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  somewhat  costly  method  of  rebuilding.  Mean- 
while, the  interior  of  the  building  considerately  adapts 
itself  to  the  general  contlition  of  things.  The  frescoes, 
for  the  last  of  which  Mr.  Maclise  was  paid  £7,500 
each,  are  rotting  to  pieces,  and  the  mosaic  decora- 
tion which  it  is  proposed  in  future  to  employ  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory  from  an  art  point  of  view. 
The  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  and  even  Mr.  Ayrton, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  deal  with  .all  that  appertains 
to  architecture  satisfaetorilyto  himself,  if  not  to  every 
one  else,  seems  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  present 
aspect  of  aff.airs,  and  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  .art-loving  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  represented  by  such  gentle- 
men as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne.  Possibly,  after  all,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment may  last  long  enough  to  furnish  a  subject 
for  the  eloquence  of  the  first-named  senator  and  the 
irreverent  and  rather  strained  wit  of  the  other,  and 
in  that  ease  nobody  but  the  public  has  any  right  to 
grumble.  When  the  new  Law  Courts  are  erected, 
and  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  restored,  architects  , more- 
over, will  doubtless  be  provided  with  fresh  topics 
of  contention,  and  opportunities  for  abusing  each 
other,  so  we  may  then  afford  to  witness  with  composure 
the  disappearance  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  into 
the  Thames — a  fate  we  once  remember  hearing 
charitably  hoped  for  it  by  one  ot  its  least  enthusi- 
astic admirers. 


CHIPS. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Uarry  Earr,  of  Great 
College-street,  Camden  Town,  is  called  at  tho 
oftices  of  Dalton  &  Jessett,  S.  Clement's  House,  for 
tho  ISth  inst.,  at  2  o'clock. 

Tho  foundation  stono  of  a  new  Congregational 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Dodham  on  Wednesday  week. 
Messrs.  Sulman  &  Rhodes,  of  Guildhall  Chambers, 
are  tho  .architects,  and  Messrs.  Saunders  &  Son,  of 
Dedham,  builders. 

On  Tncsday  next  a  lecture  will  be  delivered 
before  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cooper,  on  the  corroborative  evideuco  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assryian  monu- 
ments. 

A  marquee  has  been  erected  by  the  London  Swim- 
ming (;iub,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Serpentine,  for 
tho  uso  of  bathers.  Any  gentlemen  can  obtain  tho 
right  of  using  the  mai-qiieo  during  bathing  hours  on 
application  to  tho  secretary. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  opened  on  Sunday 
week,  at  Cleator,  Ctimberland.  The  cost  has  been 
about  £5,000.     Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin  is  the  architect. 

According  to  the  Citi/  Press,  120,000  square  feet 
of  land  on  tho  Ilolborn  Viaduct  have  been  let  upon  a 
building  lease  for  £15,000  per  annum. 
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A  missional  cbapcl  was  opened  at  Kcttleness,  near 
Whitby,  on  the  Feast  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  will  scat  137  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  £300.  Mr.  Charles  Noel  Armficld  ia  the 
architect. 

S.  Andrews  Church,  Whittlesey,  was  reopened  on 
Tuesday  week,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Eowe, 
of  Cambridge. 

New  Wesleyan  Schools  have  been  opened  at 
Stafford.  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  of  Trentham,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  A.  F.  Whittome,  of  Stafford,  the  builder  ; 
the  cost  is  £1,200. 

.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Vestry  Hall  for 
Camberwell,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Power,  of  Walbrook,  is 
the  architect,  is  expected  to  be  laid  about  the  first 
week  in  August. 

Her  Majesty  has  intimated  her  intention  of  con- 
ferring the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert 
Scott,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  therrince 
Consort's  National  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 

At  the  late  election  of  annuitants  to  the  Provident 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Fund,  when  ten  new  annuitants 
were  placed  on  the  Fund,  the  following  donations 
were  announced,  viz..  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
30  guineas ;  Lloyd's  Eegister,  100  guineas. 

The  new  low-water  pier  at  Douglas  harbour  was 
opened  on  Monday.  The  pier  is  500ft.  in  length, 
52ft.  in  height,  and'oOft.  in  width,  with  10ft.  of  foot- 
way on  each  side.  It  has  been  built  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Sir  John  Coode,  at  a  cost  of  £46,000. 

On  Wednesday  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Chester.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  tho  building  will  seat  800  people,  at  a 
cost  of  £6,000.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  of  Hull,  is  the 
architect. 


%mh  llcbs. 


•WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Blackburn. — The  joiners  of  Blackburn  having 
applied  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  masters  and  men 
held  a  conference  last  week,  at  which  it  was  arranged 
to  form  a  board  of  arbitnition  to  which  all  matters 
should  be  referred,  Mr.  W.  A.  Uultou,  County  Court 
Judge,  to  be  asked  to  act  as  umpire. 

Glasgow.— A  correspondence  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  quarry  masters  of  Glasgow  and  the  master 
masons  on  the  subject  of  the  present  strike  in  the 
mason  trade.  The  chairman  of  the  quarry  masters  first 
wrote,  suggesting  that  each  party  should  hold  a  special 
meeting  and  reconsider  their  present  relative  positions, 
and  if  possible  make  mutual  concessions  and  effect  a 
settlement,  adding,  "  "We  would  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration that  the  following  question  be  put — viz.,  are 
you,  the  operative  masons,  willing  to  resume  labour 
provided  the  employers  agree  to  pay  7d.  per  hour  to 
fair  workmen,  and  to  each  mason  who  desires  it  the 
sum  of  158.,  provided  he  has  that  amount  wrought  for, 
on  the  Saturday  in  the  middle  of  the  pay,  to  be  de- 
ducted on  pay  day?"  The  secretary  of  the  Slaster 
Masons'  Association,  in  reply,  pointed  out  "  that  the 
masters  at  the  commencement  of  the  strike  had  con- 
ceded the  most  important  part  of  tlie  operatives'  de- 
mands— viz.,  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour — 
and  therefore  did  not  expect  that  the  operatives  would 
have  pressed  the  other  part  of  their  demands  to  a 
strike,  bringing  great  loss  to  all  concerned  ;  and  since 
you  have  already  acted  the  part  of  mediators  in  this 
matter,  we  are  still  ready  to  show  our  willinguess  to 
have  the  matter  settled  by  agreeing  to  your  proposals, 
as  contained  in  your  letter  of  submission  to  the  opera- 
tives of  21st  Jime,  1872." 

London. — The  strike  stiU  continues,  and  matters  are 
on  much  the  same  footing  as  last  week,  except  that  the 
feeling  between  the  men  and  the  masters  is  more  em- 
bittered. On  Friday  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Committee  on  Labour  and  C'uintal,  appointed  by 
the  Social  Science  Association,  it  was  resolved: — "That 
the  Committee  greatly  regret  that  the  measures  which 
were  in  progress  for  bringing  the  present  dispute 
between  the  master  builders  in  London  and  their  work- 
men to  a  friendly  termination,  by  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  classes,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  arbitrators,  have  for  the  present  failed,  and 
that  the  result  is  tlie  continuation  of  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  workmen,  and  the  resort  to  a  lock- 
out by  some  of  the  masters.  That  as  both  parties  to 
the  present  dispute  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration,  although  neither  party 
has  succeeded  in  submitting  a  definite  proposal  which 
the  other  has  thought  it  desirable  to  accept,  the  Com- 
mittee venture  to  hope  tliat,  occupying  as  tliey  do  a 
perfectly  neutral  position,  a  suggestion  on  tlieir  part, 
with  a  view  to  arbitration  may  meet  with  favourable 
consideration.  That  the  Committee,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  a  court  of  arbitration  should  be 
at  once  constituted,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  wlio 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  elect  an  umpire  or  referee. 
and  that  all  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  such 
court,  whoso  decision  sliall  bo  final,  it  being  agreed 
that,  pending  sueli  award,  both  parties  may  maintain 
their  present  position."  This  resolution  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Mundella,  U.  Torrens,  W.  Cowper- 
Temple,  Thomas  Hughes,  .Samuel  Morley,  W.Morrison, 
Auberon  Herbert,  George  Dixon,  'J'homas  Brassey.  On 
Saturday  this  proposal  was  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  masons.  At  a  meeting  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  otlier  trades  on  strike 
and  locked  out  to  form  a  joint  committee  with  a 


joint  purse  to  conduct  the  strike.  A  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly held  on  Monday,  at  which  the  following 
resolution  was  ultimately  adopted: — "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  painters,  smiths 
and  metal  workers,  and  labourers,  it  is  desirable  to 
form  a  central  committee  of  delegates  of  all  trades 
affected  by  the  lock-out  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
subscriptions  from  the  general  trades,  such  subscrip- 
tions to  be  divided  equally  among  each  trade  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  locked  out,  but  each 
trade  to  have  power  to  collect  and  appropriate  the 
levies  and  subscriptions  from  its  own  members,  and 
internally  manage  its  own  affairs."  It  was  then  re- 
solved that  the  above  resolution  should  be  placed  be- 
fore each  trade  for  confirmation,  and  the  meeting  stood 
adjourned  until  Monday  next.  At  the  masons' 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
said  a  large  party  of  the  locked-out  men  had  left 
London  that  morning  for  Bradford  to  work  on  a  job 
at  that  place  ;  another  party  had  left  for  Westmore- 
land, where  a  large  job  was  being  executed  by  a 
London  firm.  In  addition  to  this  several  of  the  men  had 
obtained  work  in  London  at  the  open  sliops.  The  num- 
ber of  locked-out  men  had  thus  been  materially  reduced. 
On  Tuesday  the  carpenters  also  rejected  tho  Social 
Science  Committee's  scheme  of  arbitration.  The 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement ; — "At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  held  yester- 
day, a  communication^was  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital,  appointed  by  the 
Social  Science  Association,  suggesting  that  a  court  of 
arbitration  should  be  at  once  constituted,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  the  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed,  who  shall  at  their  first  meeting  elect  an 
umpire  or  referee,  and  that  all  matters  in  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  such  court,  whose  decision  shall  be  final, 
it  being  agreed  that  pending  such  award  both  parties 
may  maintain  their  present  position.  The  communica- 
tion was  signed  by  nine  members  of  Parliament,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Mundella,  Cowper-Temple,  T.  Hughes, 
Auberon  Herbert,  and  others.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  passed 
thefoUowing  resolution,  and  forwarded  it  at  once  to  Mr. 
Pears,  the  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association  : 
—'The  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  are  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Committee  on^Labour  and  Capital  appointed  by 
the  Social  Science  Association,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
refer  the  pending  questions  to  a  tribunal  constituted  as 
proposed  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.'  Up  to  this  day 
the  communicatioil  referred  to  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers as  having  emanated  from  the  Trades  Council, 
had  not  been  received  by  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Builders'  Association  it  appears  that  up 
to  the  present  time  So  firms  have  locked  out,  21  more 
have  partly  locked  out,  and  5.5  more  are  under  engage- 
ments to  reduce  the  men  in  their  employ  to  the  lowest 
possible  number.  The  firms  referred  to  above  com- 
prise, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  aU  those  of 
any  importance  who  supported  the  lock-out  in  1859, 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  risen  to  any 
position  since  that  time.  The  number  of  men  locked 
out  does  not  equal  the  number  of  men  locked  out  in 
IS-i!),  but  is  certainly  more  than  double  the  largest 
estimate  put  before  the  public  by  the  workmen.  Up- 
wards of  1:5,000  men  are  now  eitlior  on  strike  or 
locked  out,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween this  number  and  the  number  in  1S59  is  accoimted 
for  by  the  continued  depression  in  the  building  trade 
of  London,  which  has  been  the  main  argument  of  the 
masters  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men.  Com- 
munications have  been  received  by  the  Masters' 
Association  of  meetings  which  have  been  called 
in  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces  for  co- 
operating with  the  masters  of  London,  at  which 
measures  will  be  taken  for  reducing  the  number 
of  hands  now  contributing  towards  the  strike. 
The  rumours  of  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  some  of 
tlie  London  masters  in  carrying  out  the  lock-out,  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Central 
Association,  and  have  been  found  in  almost  all  cases  to 
be  either  grossly  exaggerated  or  wholly  untrue."  On 
M'ednesday,  at  the  mason's  meeting,  Mr.  Broadhurst 
was  particularly  severe  upon  Mr.  Mault,  the  editor  of 
tho  Buttders'  Circular,  and  secretary  to  the  General 
Builders'  Association,  lor  throwing  out  the  following 
hint  in  his  circular  letter  of  the  2.sth  ult.,  inviting 
provincial  master  builders  t )  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  London  brethren— viz. :  "  At  the  same  time,  if 
it  be  possible,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some 
arrangements  should  bo  made  for  tho  simultaneous 
discharge  of  all  hands— especially  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  masons — that  could  be  spared,  say  on  tho  next 
l>ay  day  after  the  meeting ;  and  let  it  be  understood 
what  is  meant  by  it."  He  said  ho  had  never  heard 
of  a  more  glaring  interference  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people  than  that.  Were  half  such  things  done  by 
tho  workmen,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
woidd  be  brought  down  upon  them  immediately  ;  but 
it  was  hopeless  attempting  to  enforce  the  law  against 
capitalists,  because  it  was  easy  to  find  a  loop-hole  of 
escaiJi'  in  the  penal  measure  of  a  class  Parliament. 
'I'hi-se  Ictl.is  were  a  clear  violation  of  the  combination 
and  iuliniiiiation  clauses;  but,  supposing  they  were  to 
try  and  enforce  tie'  law,  there  would  bo  no  chance  of 
being  beard,  li't  aloue  obtaining  a  conviction.  He, 
however,  did  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
\  these  circulars  ;  they  had  seen  them  used  in  days  gone 
by,  and  tlu'y  knew  the  results  they  produced.  Not  200 
musters  could  be  got  to  pull  together,  and  HO 
per  cent,  of  the  employers  would  treat  such 
communications    in  tho  same  contemptuous  manner 


as  the  one  at  Aylesbury.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
every  man's  duty  to  do  his  best  to  get  rid  of  the 
abominable  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  at  the 
next  general  election  no  candidate  should  be  supported 
by  working  men  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  vote 
for  its  repeal.  Mr.  Broadhurst.  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Sinclare  and  Matkin,  of  the  Carpenters'  Central  Com- 
mittee, proceeded  to  Birmingham  yesterday  to  attend 
the  demonstration  made  there  last  night  in  support  of 
the  men  on  strike  and  locked  out. 


TENDERS. 
ASHFOKD.— For  making  roads  at  the  West  London  Dis- 
trict Schools,  Ashford,  Middlesex.    Mr.  H.  H.    Collins, 
architect: — 

Jones £887  14    G 

Brooks 882    0    0 

Hettou 756    0    0 

Kirk 717    0    0 

King 700    0    0 

Batch 694  19    0 

Cole 613    0    0 

Nicholson 575    0    0 

Elackheath.— For  erecting  four  houses  in  The  Grove, 
Blackheath,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  CliarlesEeilly:— 

Newman  <k  Mann £9286 

Mauley  &  Bogers 8637 

Foster 857S 

Adamson  &Son8 8489 

Turner  &  Sons 819S 

Merritt  &  Ashby 8047 

Jerrard 7993 

Bridlinqton  Qoat. — For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Bridlington  Quay.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  Hull,  archi- 
tect: — 

Eeanard  (accepted) £4046    6    0 

N.B. — The  old  materials  now  upon  the  site  to  be  agaia 
used,  subject  to  the  architect's  approval. 

Cambs. — For  erecting  a  residence  and  four  cottages  at 
New  Wimpole,  Cambs,  for  Messrs.  P.  &  A.  H.  Meyer,  Mr. 
Edward  Nash,  Eoyston,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Thoday £2772 

Bimting 2:515 

Hessle.— For  stabling,  coach-house,  and  buildings,  for 
Mr.  James  Hodgson,  Belmuut,  Hessle.  Mr.  W.  Botterill, 
Hull,  architect.    Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Kelsey £1628    0    0 

Stephens 1610    0    0 

Habbershaw 1581  15    0 

Olarkson 1552    0    0 

Lison  &  WUkinson 1544    0    0 

Drewery 1539    0    0 

Suddaby 1610    0    0 

Stanley  (accepted) 1478    0    0 

London. — For  tho  extension  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  architect.    Quantities   supphed    by    Mr*' 
Bennett: — 

Higgs £14141 

Manley  &  Eogers 1345.5 

Henshaw  &  Co 13275 

Ashby  &  Suns 13150 

Dove  Brothers 12885 

Hill  &  Sons 12790 

Perry  &  Co.  (accepted) 11600 

Nauborough. — For  tho  erection  of  a  detached  villa 
residence  at  Narborough,  near  Leicester,  for  John  Bevan, 
Esq.    Messrs.  Willoughby  &  Son,  architects : — 

Glover  &  Son £1251  8  0 

Osborne  Brothers 1230  0  0 

Mason 1200  0  0 

Kellett 1200  0  0 

Saokreo 1200  0  0 

T.  &  H.  Herbert 1190  0  0 

Major 1150  0  0 

Smith  &  Mowbray 1125  0  0 

Lewitt  (accepted) '. 1100  0  0 

Foister 1050  0  0 

Brown 1029  0  0 

RamsgATE. — For  the  erection  of  six  residences  at  Eams- 
gate,  Kent,  for  N.  B.  Kennard,  Esq.  Mr.  Charles  Baily, 
architect,  Newark.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Poland  :— . 

Wigmore £8003  10    0 

Barwick 7797  17    0 

Wilson 7417  18    0 

Osborne 6622    0    0 

Hayward 5838    0    0 

Smith  &  Sons  (accepted) 6250    0    0 

Harrison 4915    0    0 

Suffolk. — For  the  erection  of  a  manufactory  and  cot- 
tages at  Haverhill,  Suffolk  :— 

Thoday i:2234  15    0 

Bells  Son 2340    0    0 

Mason 2453    0    0 

Hall 2249  10    0 

Masou&Fell 2070    0    0 

Brown 2660    0    0 

Shurmur "2540    0    0 

TuNBKiuGE. — For  Tunbridge  sewerage  works.  Mr.  0. 
Jones,  engiueer: — • 

Croekett £10244    4    9! 

Eitson  9658  11     1 

Colo  !«29    6    0 

Marshall »320    0    0 

NeavO' 8998    8    8 

Punnett  &  Sons S781    3    0 

Blakomoro  &  Howard 7211     U    0! 

Wandswortu.-  For  additional  aisle,  transept,  and 
porch  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wandsworth.  Mr.  J.  M.  E. 
Hahn,  architect.    Aviss  .4  Co.'s  tender  accepted. 

West  Modlskv  (Surrey).— For  tho  construction  of 
420ft.  of  30in.  ring  sewer,  and  sediment-tank,  at  The 
Grange,  for  Mr.  Alexander  J.  E.  Stewart.  Messrs.  Bato- 
man  &  Mather,  surveyors;- 

Uibbins  &  Traslor £174 

Conder  &  Sons 171 

Jarvia  (accepted) 162 

Scasc 100 
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BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILniNG  STONES, 
OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00„  Limited, 

QuaiTjrmen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  ot  prices  at  the  Quarries  unci  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
aiiplicution  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 

[advt.]  cobsham,  wilts. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

JsxnppUed  to  H.HH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Saniringhavi 

The  Penmnylc  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c, 

(Legs costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  dunihle  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  bo  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for    Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Eqnivalpntto 


1,!(KI  Slates. 

per  squiire 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...      2  17     fi    . 

..     Ifis.O.l. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8  ... 

...     2  17    r,    . 

..    Ifis.  CJ. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7... 

...      2    5    0. 

..     Hs. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 

...      1  IS    6    . 

..    13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6   ... 

...      17    6. 

..    lis. 

Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.RjVNDELLftCO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museuui,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

• 

COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Bati.kt,  August  I'j. — For  jilans  for  setting  out  a 
close  (if  land  adjoining  the  I'ulilic  Ilall.  Premiums  of 
£-jr,  for  the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  designs. 
— Jlr.  Thomas  Dean,  Town  Clerk,  Batley. 

Belfast,  July  25. — For  plans  for  laying  out  the 
surplus  grounds  for  building  purposes,  and  the  I'ublic 
i'ark  at  Ormean.  £100  will  be  given  for  the  adopted 
plan. —  Mr.  J.  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Belfast. 

Blackpool,  July  15. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  market-house.  Premiums  of 
£.W  for  ist,  £20  for  2nd,  and  £10  for  3rd  designs. — 
Mr.  U.  Gorst,  Surveyor,  Blackpool. 

Haverfordwest,  ^Tuly  31. — For  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  alteration,  enlargement,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Tabernacle  Congregational  Chapel. — 3Ir. 
.S.  'i'homas,  Draper,  Haverfordwest. 

S.  Petersburg,  July  13. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  Kiver  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  (about  £S25)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  coHsider  as  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3, OiiO  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  los.)  and  1,.500  silver  roubles  (about  £20(1  65.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
3'eterslmrg. 

ScARiioRoiiGn  ScnooL  Board,  August  1. — For 
designs  for  a  school  for  eight  hundred  children. — Mr. 
G.  Dippie,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Scsir- 
burough. 

\'iENNA,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-.\dmiral  Tegett- 
lioff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £luo  to  be  awarded  to 
tile  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  .Monument,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BXJILDINGr 

ESTIMATES. 
Admiralty  (Whitehall),  July  2ii.— For  the  supply 
of  white-lead  paint  to  Portsmouth  Dockyard. — Mr.  F. 
W.  llowsell.  Superintendent  of  Contracts, 

Bradford  School  Board,  July  8. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  iu  Bowling  Back-lane. — Messrs.  Milnes 
&  France,  Architects,  Bradford. 

Broselev  (iAS  Co.mpanv,  July  17.— For  the  iron 
apparatus,  cast-iron  pipes,  &c.,  for  their  works. — Mr. 
T.  Abercrombie  Hedlcy,  Engineer,  Wolverhampton. 

Klv  L'mon,  July  11.— For  the  erection  of  detached 
infectious  wards  at  the  workhouse. — Mr.  1).  oldlield. 
Architect,  7,  \V'eHtminster-chambers,  Victoria-street, 
S.W. 

lldVE  (near  Brighton),  July  S. — For  drainage 
works  on  the  Valliince  Instate. — 3Ir.  Thomas  Lainson, 
170,  Norlh-slreet,  lirighton. 

India  (Iifice,  July  s, — For  the  supply  of  GO  water 
columns. — Mr.  G.  C.  Talbot,  Director  (general  of  Stores. 
Lancabiiirk  and  Vorksiiire  Uailm  av,  July  111. 
—  For  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway,  about 
3  miles  38  chains  in  length. — .Mr.  W.  S.  Lawn,  .Secre- 
tary, Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 

l.EwisilAM  (Kent),  .Inly  20. — For  taking  down  and 
rrbuililing  the  County  Bridge. —  .Mr.  M.  Hulmer, 
County  Surveyor,  Maitlstone. 

London,  .July  I ;t.— For  the  purchase  of  tho  whole 
of  the  pewlng.  seating,  and  gas-llttings  of  the  Poultry 
Chapel.— Secretary,  London  .loinl  Slock  ISank. 

I.V.MINGTON,  July  n.— For  the  erection  of  a  co.lst- 
guard  station,  consisting  of  an  olhcer's  house,  si.'C 
cottages,  watch  and  store-house,  &c. — Director  of 
Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Spring-gardens,  S  W. 

.Market  Dravton,  September  :;o. — For  repairing 
Ihe  highways.— Mr.  Georg.-  Gordon  Warren,  Clerk  to 
the  Highway  Board.  Cheshire-street,  .Market  Drayton. 
Methoi'dlitan  ItoAKD  of  Works.  July  11.— For 
the  erection  of  an  oak  park  fence  to  enclose  I'-insbury 
Park  along  the  .Seven  Sisters'-road.- Mr.  U.  VuUlamy, 
Architect  to  the  Board,  Spring-gardeus. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Plumstead 
District),  July  24. — For  the  construction  of  SLlft.  run 
of  3i;in.'  X  24in.  brick  sewer,  2,li!i2ft.  run  of  :li;in.  x 
24in.  half  brick  sewer,  and  550ft.  run  of  12in.  pipe 
sewer.— Jlr.  J.  M.  Dale,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Old 
Charlton,  S.E. 

Nortiiwicii,  July  15.— For  the  erection  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  Market  Hall.— Mr.  H.  J.  Bennett, 
Surveyor,  Local  Board  (jmeo,  Northwich. 

ItEADiNt;.  July  9. — For  tho  construction  of  the 
foundation  for  sew.tge  pumping  station  buildings,  and 
for  timber  and  ironwork  in  a  bridge  and  sluices  over 
tho  Kiver  Kennet.— Mr.  T.  Itogers,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
The  Forbury,  Reading. 

S.  Austell,  July  12. — For  the  erection  of  the 
Central  Schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with  offices, 
elass-rooms,  board-room,  and  separate  tenders  for 
master's  residence  attached  to  same.— Jlr,  Silvanus 
Prevail,  A.A.,  Architect,  Par  Station. 

Swansea,  July  8.— For  the  supply  of  gas  for  ten 

years. Mr.   R.  A.  Essery,    Town    Clerk,    Guildhall, 

Swansea. 

Tynemodth  School  Board,  July  10. — For  the 
erection  of  the  Western  Schools. — Mr.  T.  "li'ounger. 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Howard-street,  North  Shields. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Apents,  kee]!  the  largest 
ami  best  selecle.Wlork  c.n:AXi;i  lit,  I'ORTMADOO,  and 
GRIOF.N  BOOKI.N'G  SL.VTES,  Slate  Slab.s  and  every 
deserii>tion  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
(TREE^J  SLATES.  Dritwlngs  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.— Offices  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pi™— Foreign per  ton  £in  10    0      £10  12    fi 

°    English  W.B.     .    .      .>!o  21  10    0         21  15    0 

Lead  Co do  21     0    0           0    0     0 

..      Other  brands.    .    .      do  20    0    0        20    5    0 

Sheet  Milled do  21     0    0           0    0    0 

Shot,  Patent do  23    0    0           0    0    0 

Red  or  minium  ....      do  23    5    0           000 

Litharge,  W.B do  0    0    0           0    0    0 

White  Dry do  27  10    0          0    0    0 

„       ground  in  oil    ..      do  0    0    0           0    0    0 

COPPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .  per  ton  £110    0    0    £110    0    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  113    o    o       JIS    0    0 

Sheet do  115    0    0       121    0    0 

Bottoms do  117     0    0       123     0    0 

Australian do  108     0    0       114     0     0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  100    0    0          000 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do  104    0    0       10510    0 

„    Refined  ingot     .    .      do  IOC    0    0       113    0    0 

Yellow  Metal      ....  per  lb.  0    0    aj         00  lOi 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £5  13    S        £0    0    0 

Welsh  Bar,  iu  London    .      do  11  10    0         13    0    0 

Wales      .      do  10  15    0        11    0    0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  12  10    0        13  10    0 

Rail,  in  Wales    ....      do  10  10    0         11     0    0 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  10    0    0         20    0    0 

Hoops,  first  quality    .    .      do  IC    0    0        17    0    0 

Nail  Rod do  14  10    0           0    0    0 

Swedish do  15    0    0        15  10    0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal  pale per  tun  £43  10  0   £0  0  0 

Sperm  body 90  0  0    02  0  0 

Cod „  35     0    0          0    0    0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale    .       „  39    0    0        40    0    0 

Olive,  Gallipoli     ....        „  47    0    0          000 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  .    .        „  3S    0    0        38  10    0 

Palm,  Une „  37     0    0        87     0    0 

Linseed 34  15     0         35    0    0 

Riipeseed,  Eng.  pale 39  10     0        40    0    0 

Cottonseed ,  32    0    0          0    0    0 

Timber. 

Teak load  £14    0    0     £15    0    0 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....       „  3  15    0         5    0    0 

„       yellow  pine .    .    .        „  3  15    0          fi    0    0 

Quebec  oak,  white    ...       „  fi    0    0         660 

birch „  3  15    0         5    0    0 

elm „  4  15    0         8    0    0 

Dautziccak 3  15    0         GOO 

llr „  2  10    0         5    0    0 

Memel  tlr „  3    5    0          4    0    0 

Riga 3  10    0          3  15    0 

Swedish „  2    5    0          2  10    0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „  4    0    0          fi  10    0 

„      yellow  pine  ...        „  400          G  10    0 

Oregon ,  700          900 

Lathwood,  Dantzie,  fm.    .        „  .■■.    0    0          7     0    0 

St.  Petersburg        „  9     0    0        10    0    0 
Deals,   per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  Oin., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .        „  18    0    0        II)    0    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce      .        ,,  13    0    0        14     0    0 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 

Canada,  Ist  i|uiLlity  .    .    .        „  20    0    0        22    0    0 

2nd  do 14    0    0        15    0    0 

Archangel,  yellow 12  10    0        14  10    0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow.    .        „  12    0    0        13    5    0 

Finland 7  10    0          8  10    0 

Memel  and  Dantzie  .    .    .        ,,  0    0    0          0    0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow 8  10    0        11     0    0 

white    ...        „  800          000 

Oefle,  yellow „  10  10    0        12  10    0 

Soderham ,  8  10    0        12    0    0 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft. by 

3  by  Oin.,  yellow     ...         „  10     0     0         1210     0 

Other  Norway „  8    0    0         0    0    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

ot  1  in.,  first  yellow    .    .        „  0  10    0          0  11    fi 

First  white 0    9    0         0  10    0 

Second  qualities  .                   „  0    6    0         0    9    0 


BA3TKRTJPTS. 

to  surrender  in  the  country. 
Thomas  Simmons,  ShefHeld,  ironfounder,  July  IS,  at 
Sheffield. — Joseph  Harrison,  Waterloo,  near  Ashtim-under- 
Lyne.  brickraaker,  July  12,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  — 
William  Heskelh,  Liverpool,  collector  of  rents  and  builder, 
July  10,  at  Liverpool. — George  Beard,  Hartpury,  brick- 
makei-,  July  10,  at  Gloucester. 

sitting  for  public  examination. 
July  31,  R.  Parry,  Landore,  builder. 

dividend  meeting. 
July  17.  T.  Richards,  Milford  Haven,  brass  and  iron- 
founder. 

declarations  of  dividends. 
J.  Cowell,  Liverpool,  builder,  div.  3s.— R.  Wrigley,  Old- 
ham, builder,  div.  3s.  lod. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISS0L"7ED. 

Horn  &  Smith.  Farleigh-rnad.  Stnke  Newington, 
builders.— J.  Baker  &  Co.,  Albert-hill  Saw  Mills,  Darling- 
ton.— White  &  Morgan,  Manchester,  joiners.— E.  J.  &  E.  J. 
Cain,  Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  timber  merchants. 


The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science," 
No.  380,  published  July  5,  1872,  contains  Articles  on: — 
Electro-Metallurgj'. — II. ;  Lessons  on  Chemistry  ;  Our 
Food  Supply  aud  the  Sewage  Question;  Instinct;  The 
Iloltz  Electrical  Machine;  Improvements  in  Glass-Mak- 
ing ;  The  Cultivation  of  Grapes  Under  Glass;  Self-Acting 
Reducing  Valve ;  Preserving  Photographic  Prints  ;  Woods 
Used  in  Shipbuilding :  Their  Characteristics  and  Special 
Applications;  Mechanism;  Ebdy's  Patent  Gas-Stove;  The 
Turners  and  Turnery  of  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire  ; 
Royal  Society ;  Chemical  Societj' :  Useful  and  Scicntifle 
Notes  ;  A  Giant  Planet;  Axes  of  the  Planets;  Gassendi ; 
Milk;  Aristarchus  and  Herodotus;  Sun  Spots;  Novel 
Method  of  Sawing  Timber;  Wire-Covering  Machines. — II.; 
The  Negro ;  Stone  Coal ;  Meteor ;  Brannan's  System 
of  Monolithic  Building;  Monolithic  Building;  The  Harp; 
Fiddles  ;  Amateur  Organ  Building ;  Wood  Pulp  for  Paper- 
making;  Condensation  of  Steam  in  Pipes;  Draining 
Mines  of  Water ;  Turret  Clock  Lino ;  Water  BellowB  ; 
Sewing  Machines;  The  Phenomenon  of  .\rgostoli;  The 
Ancient  Constellations  ;  Plato.— Jupiter  ;  Comparing 
Electro-Motive  Forces;  Our  Coal  Stores  and  the  Atmo- 
sphere; Balsamed  Object-Glasses  ;  The  Piano  Violin  ; 
Microscope  Castings— Mounting  Small  Objects  in  Balsam ; 
Microscope  Castings ;  Entomological — V. — On  Imagos  ; 
Finding  Internal  Resistance  of  a  Battery;  Radius  of  Sur- 
face of  Objeot-Glass;  Recurrent  Vision- Electricity;  A 
Tool  for  Punching  the  Rivets  out  of  Broken  Watch-Chains; 
Performance  of  Telescope;  Spinning  Tops  and  Gyro- 
scopes; Spinning  Top — Upward  Deflection  of  Bullet ;  Co- 
operative Stores;  Replies  to  Queries;  Unanswered 
Queries  ;  Queries :  Chess ;  Answers  to  Correspondents,  &c. 
Published  at  the  Office  of  tho  Boildino  News,  31,  Tavi- 
tock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


ARCHITECTS'   BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
Patrou— .\.  J.  B.  Berestord  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P, 

President— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Trustees— Pro- 
fessor T.  L.  Donaldson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ; 
Sir  M.  Dighy  Wyatt;  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq,,  R.A. 
Treasurer— Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  bo  obtained  of 
the  collector.  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  10,  Bancroft  Hospital,  Mile- 
End-road ;  or  of 

JOHN  TURNER,  Hon.  Sec. 

15A,  Wilton-street,  Grosvenor-place. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
BEDFORD  LEMERE  &  CO.,  147,  Strand,  Londtm 
(established  18G2),  have  stoct  of  architectural  jihoto- 
graphs  on  view.  Out-door  work  correctly  and  ex- 
peditiously executed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Plans 
copied.    Price  lists. 

PH  O  T  O  -  L I T  H  O  G  11  A  P  H  Y.— The 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  PHOTO.-LITnO.  COMPANY, 
14f!.  Flkkt-Street,  E.g.,  maps,  plans,  anil  DRAW- 
INGS of  all  descriptions  RE-PRODUCED  in  any  size  and 
printed  to  any  number. 

CARCASES.— Four  well-built,  9-voomed, 
for  SALE,  tnjjptheror  sopm-at'-Iy.  Situate  opposite 
Page's  Cricket  arouutl,  in  the  Tufnell  Park-road,  Hollo- 
way.  A  largo  part  of  the  ]>urchase-money  can  remain, 
and,  if  desired,  advances  may  be  had  by  responsible 
parties.— For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Office, 
corner  of  Dalmeney-road,  Tufuell  Park-road. 

SCAFFOLDING  FOR  SALE,  including 
ladders,  long  and  short  poles,  put-logs,  hoards, 
chains,  cords,  barrows,  forcmau's  offices,  &c. — Apply,  Mr. 
Williams,  Building  Works,  Amhurst  Park-road,  Stamford- 
hill. 


TO  BUILDERS.— An  old-established 
BUILDING  BUSINESS  in  a  Market  Town  in 
Wiltshire  to  be  DISPOSED  of  wholly  or  in  part,  on 
advantageous  terms,  solely  on  aeennnt  of  the  ill-health  of 
present  owner.— For  particulars,  adilresa  S.  E.,  care  of 
Mr.  Berry,  -I".',  Paternoster  row,  Londun,  E.C. 

WANTKD,  FIIKKIIOLD  or  LKASE- 
HOLD  (tROIIND  IIE.ST.S,  to  pay  not  less  than 
r»or  flpor  cent. — By  letter  only,  strictly  private,  to  W.  B., 
cure  of  E.  Nicholls,  17,  Johnson'a-cQurt,  Floet-street, 
London. 
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LOXDOA\  FRWAT,  JULY  V2,   1872. 


SIR  RICHAKD  WALLACE'S  COLLEC- 
TION AT  THE  BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUJL— n. 

WE  finished  our  first  notice  of  these  pic- 
tures with  a  charming  little  work  of 
Rembrandt.      We  will  go  on  with  the  fine 
paintings   of    this   great  master.      There   is 
nothing  finer  or  more  pleasing  in  portraiture 
than  the  magnificent  pair  (H'O)    representing 
"  Burgomaster   Palekan    and   his   Son,    and 
(107)     "  Bm-gomaster    Palekan's   Wife   and 
Daughter."     Our  notions  of   Rembrandt,   if 
formed  upon  many  of  his  etchings,  and  those 
pictures  where  he  loved  to  mark  strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  would  have  scarcely- 
prepared  one  for  so  much  sweetness  and  re- 
finement as  is  shown  in  these  two  paintings  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  Rembrandt,  like  all  other 
great  artists,  painted  what  he  saw  faithfully, 
and  if  there  was  refinement  in  his  subject 
he  could  catch  it  and  transfer  it  truly  to  his 
canvas.     This  fact  is  shown  also  in  his  most 
delicate  etchings.     Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordiaary  coarseness  and  roughness  in  some, 
the   delicacy   and   refinement   of    feeling   in 
others  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  How  true  to  life  he  was  is 
not  only  proved  by  these  two  in  high  life, 
but  also  more  still  in  a  "Portrait  of  an  Old 
Lady"  (113).    You  seem  to  see  in  it  a  type  of 
a  face  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with.  You 
seem  to   know   aU  about  her  at  once.     No. 
101,  "The  Unmerciful  Servant,"  is  powerful 
and  less  repulsive  than  some  of   his  larger 
studies  from  Bible  History.     As  an  example 
of    his    chiar-oscuro,  No.  103  is    very  good. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
his  various  powers  in  the  "  Head  of  a  Negro  " 
(17^).     This  choice  specimen  came  from  the 
Stowe  Collection. 

While  speaking  of  ancient  portraits  of 
these  schools  we  would  draw  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  Vandykes.  The  most 
noticeable  are  Nos.  59,  63,  and  116.  The  two 
first  are  from  the  King  of  Holland's  collection, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  either  for 
subject,  dignity,  finish,  or  any  other  great 
quality.  The  last  is  a  portrait  of  the  "  Wife 
of  Cornelius  de  Vos,"  and  is  a  very  de- 
lightful picture,  which  may  well  be  compared 
with  a  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  (62),  by 
Cornelius  de  Vos  himself,  an  artist  not  much 
known  in  this  country.  This  particular  por- 
trait is  one  of  the  best  exhibited.  Another 
very  rare  but  better  known  artist,  the  skill 
of  whose  very  faithful  pencil  adorns  these 
walls,  is  Gonzalo  Coques.  There  are  three 
groups  by  him  (56,  155,  224),  all  interest- 
ing. They  arc  perfectly  true  representations 
of  seventeenth  century  life. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of 
this  beautiful  collection  is  the  amazing 
number,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  Dutch 
Cabinet  pictures.  This  particular  style  of 
art  can  certainly  be  studied  better  in  these 
galleries  than  in  any  other  that  has  hitherto 
been  open  to  the  general  public.  There 
have  been,  here  and  there,  better  single 
specimens  exhibited,  as  in  IMr.s.  Hope's  col- 
lection, and  a  few  in  the  Peel  collection,  but 
as  a  whole,  we  know  of  no  such  a  display 
of  all  the  principal  artists  as  is  to  be  seen  at 
Bethnal-grcen.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
a  more  excellent  or  better  preserved  speci- 
men of  David  Teniers'  best  work  than  (24(1) 
"Soldiers  (ianibling."  The  colouring  is 
gorgeous,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was 
executed.  The  peculiar  exquisitely  crisp 
touch  of  this  master  is  shown  to  perfection 
in  the  whole  of  the  details,  especially  in  the 
armour.  The  dagger  at  the  left-hand  side  is 
quite  a  study  in  itself.  There  would  be  no 
difiiculty  in  using  it  as  a  real  working 
drawing.     The  plume  also  to  the  helmet  is  a 


wonderfid  bit  of  painting.     There  is  one  other 
point  of  interest  about  this  picture.     At  the 
back  the  artist  has  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  release  of  S.  Peter,  which  is  certainly  no 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  picture,  though 
it  is  interesting  in  showing  one  point  in   the 
history  of   the  artist.     In  his  younger  days 
he  was  famous  for  his  small  pictm'es  of  sacred 
subjects.     No.  209  is  a  good  instance  of  this 
jKt.sticcio     style,      "The    Woman     taken    in 
Adultery."     All  the  Teniers  pictures  are  of  a 
a  high  quality.     Vi'e  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  notice  one  very  characteristic  and   bright 
.specimen  (126)  a  "Cottage  by  a  River,"  which, 
notwithstanding  its   smallness  of   size   is  re- 
markable  for   its    unusual    brightness    and 
breadth.     This   is  especially  so  in  the  land- 
scape.    -\fter  Teniers  comes  Jan  Steen,  with 
all  his  astonishing  ability,  marred  so  often  by 
the  utmost  coarseness  and  vulgarity.     When 
free   from   these   he   is  unsurpassable,     ^^'e 
know  nothing  of  the  kind  showing  such  abso- 
lute ma.stery  in  every  stroke  as  (204)   "  The 
Harpsichord  Lesson."     The  puzzled  fingers 
of   the  girl  and   the  vigour  of  the  old  man 
who    is    instructing    her    are    capitally    de- 
scribed.    If  the  coarse  vulgarity  was  absent 
what  a  picture  (219)  "  The  Merry  IMaking, " 
would  be  :  there  is   nothing   more   vigorous 
in     the    whole    building    than    the    young 
woman  in  a  blue  dress  playing  a  sort  of  ban- 
doline.    Both   of  the  other  pictures  by  him 
are  worth  studying,  especially  No.  225,  which 
may  possibly  have  given  Sir  D.  Wilkie  the 
idea   of  "  The  Penny   Wedding."     There  is 
an  amazing  variety  of  character  and  incident 
in  the  subject,  all  faithfully  carried  out  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.    From  these  two  great 
men,  who  depended  so  much  upon  the  erisp- 
ness  and  decision  of  their  touch,  we  pass  on 
to  A.  Van  Ostade,   whose  handling   was  so 
delicate  and  subtle  as  often  to  defy  one  from 
discovering  how  his  marvellous  effects  were 
produced.     There  is  the  fish — true  as  life — 
but   how  he  produced  it  is  as  hard  to  unravel 
as   how   the   colour  and  hue   is  produced  in 
nature   itself.       All    three    (128,    140,   218) 
should  be  seen  ;  all  are  of  very  high  quality, 
perhaps  the  last  is  most  important  for  its  high 
finish  and  character.     It  is  simply  a  group  of 
villagers  looking   at  a  fisherman  cleaning  a 
fish.     It  is  an  example  of  how  interesting  a 
first-rate  painter  can  make   the   commonest 
subject.      No.    128  is  a   cottage    scene — the 
fractious  child  who  objects  to  his  food  is  de- 
lightful ;   and  the  other  a  tavern  scene,  where 
the  quidnuncs  of  the  town  have  met  to  dis- 
cuss the   affairs  of   the  nation,  treated  with 
much  humour,    but  at   the  same  time  with 
great     refinement.       There     are    few  more 
excellent  things  than  the  Metzus.     No.  234 
is  one  of  the   very  finest  and  best  preserved 
specimens  in  the  country — a  sportsman  tired 
with  his  morning's  work  has  fallen  asleep  in 
front  of  a  house,  surrormded  by  the  game  he 
has  secured,  rather  to  the  amusement  of  mine 
host  and  his  wife,  who  is  coming  out  of  the 
house ;  her  quiet,  natural  humour,  and  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  tired  sleeper,    could    not 
be  better   painted.     Nothing  could  be  more 
easy  and  natural  than  the  attitudes  of  all  the 
figures  in  this  delightful  scene.     Jlore  power- 
ful still  in  power  of  expression,  though  not 
nearly  so  well  preserved,  is  No.  214,  where  a 
young  woman  is  writing  a  letter  full  of  trouble, 
or,  perhaps,  to  her  absent  lover,  little  expect- 
ing that  an  indignant  father,   or  it  m.ay  be 
husband,  is  reading  every  word  as  she  writes 
it.     Both  of  these  show  a  marked  superiority 
over  most  works  of  this  scliool,  in  being  so 
much  fresher  and  with  an  immense  amount  of 
finish,  still  so  very  free  from  theleastapproach 
to  hardness.     Tliey  should  be  compared  with 
Gerard  Douw's  two  pictures(125,  193),  which 
are  fair  representatives   of   the  style  of   the 
master,  and  more  especially  with  the  almost 
mateldess  display  of  William  Mieris'  genius, 
the  best  of  which  is  (132)  "The  Vegetable 
.Seller,''  and   the  worst   (164)   "Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,"  a  subject  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  The  exquisite  ivory-like  finisli  of  all  his 
details  will  strike  every  observer.     There  is  a 


very  unusually  spirited  and  fine  specimen  of 
Vanderwerf  (168),  called  "A  Classic  Group." 
The  way  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  beautiful 
arms  and  shoulders  of  the  lady  surpasses  any- 
thing we  have  seen  by  this  favourite,  though 
generally  rather  tame,  artist.  There  is  one 
other  by  him  in  his  more  usual  style  of 
"  Venus  and  Cupid"  (156). 

By  that  celebrated  but  very  rare  artist, 
E.  H.  Vandeneer,  there  is  only  one  small 
picture.  No.  137.  It  represents  a  female 
artist,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  luminous 
crisp  style.  For  perfectly  true  representation 
of  Dutch  life,  without  the  least  poetry,  but 
such  as  the  sun  can  shed  over  the  commonest 
object,  Peter  de  Hooghe  stands  second  to 
none.  No.  99  is  wonderfully  clever,  especially  in 
the  management  of  the  various  lights.  No. 
105,  a  woman  peeling  apples,  and  giving  some 
of  the  peel  to  her  little  daughter,  is  perhaps 
the  most  pleasing.  Our  readers  nmst  not 
pass  over  No.  187,  a  small,  but  admii-able 
piece  of  painting.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
bold  and  natural  production  of  Gaspard 
Netscher's  brush.  We  wish  we  had  space  to 
go  thoroughly  through  all  that  is  interesting, 
but  the  extent  of  the  collection  forbids  this. 
The  most  interesting  Berghems  are  (191) 
"The  Ferryboat,"  in  which  there  is  a 
wondrous  amount  of  motion,  but  the  picture 
has  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  (232)  "An 
Italian  Landscape,"  of  very  high  quality,  with 
beautiful  scenery,  and  varied  foreground.  The 
figures  and  cattle  are  excellent,  especially  the 
tired  sheep  that  is  toiling  along  almost  ready 
to  drop.  Of  course,  everything  by  Paul 
Potter  is  perfectly  true.  One  or  two  are  ugly 
because  of  the  poor  breed  of  cattle  repre- 
sented. No.  235  is  a  nice  quiet  bit,  but  No. 
166  is  by  far  the  best — a  particularly  pleas- 
ing and  valuable  work.  Few  people  in 
England  would  have  expected  such  line  things 
from  N.  Maes  as  the  two  boys  with  hawks, 
Nos.  82  and  181.  There  is  only  one  portrait 
by  the  great  Frank  Hals  (236),  but  it  is 
worth  a  Jew's  eye.  The  man  lives.  His 
glorious  swagger  and  matchless  bravery  of 
apparel  are  in  their  way  without  a  peer.  What 
an  engraving  Suyderhoof  would  have  made  of 
it,  if  he  had  happened  to  see  it !  We 
have  already  noticed  the  great  Ruben's  "Land- 
scape ;"  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  first- 
class  work  by  him.  His  second  wife, 
Helena  Forman  (83),  very  like,  in  quality 
and  handling,  to  the  lady  with  flop-hat  in 
the  Peel  collection. 

The  various  sketches  are  all  worth  seeing. 
There  is  a  horrible  power  and  truth  in  (108), 
"The  Crucified  Saviour."  The  agony  of 
dea'.h  was,  perhaps,  never  more  truly  or  ter- 
ribly depicted.  Close  to  it  is  a  finely-coloured 
and  choice  "Holy  Family,"  though  with  very 
little  religious  feeling.  The  figure  of  our 
Saviour  as  a  young  child  is  very  fine — but 
only  as  an  ordinary  well-made  and  well- 
favoured  infant. 

In  our  next  notice  we  hope  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  richest  part  of  the  eoUection — 
viz.,  the  French  school,  and  the  few  gems  of 
the  English  school. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— X. 

OBSE  R  V  ATION  S  of  the  number  of  men  em- 
ploy ed  ip  excavating  ascertained  quantities 
of  earth  or  rock  form  tlie  only  sure  basis  upon 
which  to  form  estimates  of  the  cost  of  earth- 
work, adding  to  the  basis  so  found  for  simple 
excavations  whatever  judgment  may  dictate 
for  complex  cases.  The  following  are  some 
particulars  of  sewer  trenches  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation. 
It  consists  of  a  dry,  soft,  woolly  rock,  over- 
laid with  about  2ft.  of  the  same  rock 
weathered  and  disintegrated.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  endof  asewer2ft.  9in;  diameter,  of  half 
brickwork,  where  the  rock  was  harder  and 
tougher  than  it  was  cleswhere,  the  excavation 
of  316  cubic  yards  required  the  following 
expenditure : — 
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£  s.  a. 

Ganger,  12  days  at  48 2    8  0 

Eicavators,  I'in  days  at  33 IS    0  0 

WatelimaD,  14  nights  at  o» 2    2  0 

Fires,  2  tons  ot  coal  at  10s 10  0 

Powder  and  fuse 3  16  0 

Sharpening  picks 3    0  0 

£80    0    0 

^^^    "^    " =  Is.  lid.  per  cubic  yard. 

316  cubic  yards 

The  next  length  of  which  observations 
were  made  was  the  following,  the  rock  being 
less  hard  than  before  : — 

cb.  yds. 
252  lineal  yds.  of  trench,  Ctt.  deep,  3ft.  Cin.  wide  =  5S8 
90  „  „  8fU     „      3tt.  6in.     „      =  280 

863 
£    s.   d. 

Clanger,  25  days  at  4s 5    0    0 

Excavators,  254  days  at  3s 38    2    0 

Watclimau,   30  nights  at  33 4  10    0 

Fires,  6  tons  ot  coal  at  10s 2  10    0 

Powder  and  fuse 3  10    0 

Sharpening  picks 3    5    0 

£5G  17    0 

^°^  '^    " =  Is.  3Jd.  per  cubic  yard. 

868  cubic  yards 

In  both  these  cases  the  surplus  earth  was 
carted  away  by  a  railway  conijiany  for  ballast. 
This,  of  itself,  indicates  something  like  the 
kind  of  ground  it  was.  The  item  for  sharpen- 
ing picks  includes  laying  them  with  steel  from 
time  to  time  as  required. 

The  next  is  the  excavation  of  the  trench 

for  a  circular  brick  sewer  2ft.  3iu.  diameter. 

Tjcngth  done  139  lineal  yards,  of  which  24 

lineal  yards  were  driven.  l;)9  —  2i  =  llSlineal 

yards  open  cut.     Average  depth  lift.,  width 

3ft.,  =  422  cubic  yards.     The  ground  is — 

Bed  sand  to  the  depth  of  7ft. 

Loose  rock  and  gravel,  and  mica  shale 4ft. 

lift. 

£   s.  d. 

Ganger,  12  days  at  4s 2    8  0 

Excavators,  94  days  at  3s 14    2  0 

Watchman,  14  nights  at  3.s 2    2  0 

Fires,  2  tons  of  coal  at  103 10  0 

Sharpening  picks  and  extras 1  15  0 

Filling  and  carting  surplus 6    5  0 

£27  12    0 
£27  12    0 

=  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  yard. 

422  cubic  yards 

No.  1  heading  11  yards  long,  3ft,  Cin.  high, 
oft.  wide,  in  sand  and  gravel, 

s.  d. 

Miners,  2  days  at  3s.  6d 7    0 

Labourers,  2  days  at  2s.  9d 5    G 

12    6 
?^?lH-  =  Is.  2d.  per  lineal  yard. 

No.  2  heading  13  yards  long,  same  size. 

s.  d. 

Miners,  3  days  at  Ss.  Cd 10    6 

Labourers,  3  days  at  2s.  'M 8    3 

18    9 
^■_?i  =  Is.  5d.  per  lineal  yard. 

A  heading  3ft.  9in.  high,  2ft.  Oin.  wide,  in 
shale,  5|j  yards  long,  cost  Is.  3d.  per  lineal 
yard. 

Another  of  the  same  size  in  tlie  same 
ground,  11  yards  long.  Is.  fid.  per  lineal  ya,rd. 

All  the  foregoing  work  was  done  in  fields, 
and  the  only  restoration  of  surface  required 
was  to  replace  the  top  soil. 

The  next  is  a  sewer  trench  in  clay,  with 
running  sand  in  the  bottom.  The  ground 
required  a  good  deal  of  timbering,  and  the 
sand  coming  in  within  2ft,  of  the  bottom 
required  tlie  sower  to  be  put  in  in  shoi't 
lengths,  which  hindered  the  excavation.  The 
depth  of  the  trench  was  Idft.,  width  3ft., 
sewer  2ft.  diameter,  of  half  brickwork. 
Behind  the  bottom  set  of  walings  poling 
boards  were  driven,  and  the  joints  packed 
with  stable  litter  to  keej)  back  the  sand, 
whicli,  however,  it  did  very  imperfectly.  On 
a  length  of  21(J  yard.s  there  was  the  following 
expenditure  : — 

£  B.  d. 

Ganger,  14  days  at  4h 2  16    0 

Excavators,  245  days  at  33 3G  15    0 

Filling  and  carting  surplus 7  10    0 

Restoring  surface 2  12    6 

£49  13    6 

210  yards  x  3J  ya  -ds  x  1  yard  =  700  cubic  yards. 

£49  13    6 

— '—- —  =  Is.  5d.  per  cubic  yard. 


In  excavating  a  trench  for  a  Oin.  pipe 
sewer  in  sand  and  sand-rock,  where  no  powder 
was  used,  the  length  of  which  was  IMS  yards, 
the  depth  lOft.  Gin.,  the  width  2ft.  Gin.  at 
top,  and  2ft.  at  bottom,  there  were — 

£  s.  d. 

Ganger,  15  days  at  4s 3    0  0 

Excavators,  133  days  at  3s 19  19  0 

Filling  and  carting  surplus 2    7  0 

ShariJBuing  picks 15  0 

Watchman,  IS  nights  at  3s 2  14  0 

Fires,  3  tons  of  coal  at  lOs 1  10  0 

£30  15    0 
^^'^  ^^    "  =  3s.  3d.  per  lineal  yard,  =  Is.  3d.  per  cb.  yd. 


To  this  should  be  added  4d.  per  lineal 
y.ard  for  making  good  the  street  paving, 
making  3s.  7d.  In  another  street  there  n'ere — 


34  lineal  yards,  Gft.  6iu.  deep   2tt.  9in.  wide 
20  „  9ft.  Oin.    „  „ 

45  „  10ft.  6in.    „  „ 


).. 


cubic  yds. 


£    s.  d. 

Ganger,  G  days  at  4s 14  0 

Excavators,  46  days  at  3s 6  IS  0 

Carting  surplus 15  0 

Sharpening  picks 0  15  0 

Watchman,  7  nights  at  3s 110 

Fires,  1  ton  of  coal 0  10  0 


£11  13    0 

£11  1.3    0 

'- =  2s.  4Ad.  per  lineal  yard,  to  which  add  4d. 

99 
per  lineal  yard  for  relaying  paving,  making  23.  S^d. 

£11  13    0      ,„,, 

^w^ =  lO^d.  per  cubic  yard. 

In  another  street,  where  the  ground  was 
chiefly  .sand,  with  2ft.  of  rock  in  the  bottom, 
there  were  83  lineal  yards  done  with  the 
following  labour,  the  depth  being  IDft.  Gin., 
and  the  width  2ft.  Gin.  at  toil,  and  2ft.  at 
bottom. 

£  s.  d. 

Ganger,  6  days  at  4s 14    0 

Excavators,  54  days  at  3s 8    2    0 

Carting  surplus 10    0 

Sharpening  picks 0  14    0 

Watchman,  7  nights  at  3s 110 

Fires,  1  ton  of  coal 0  10    0 


£12  11    0 


3s,  4d. 


"s,  per  lineal  yard,  plus  4tl.  for  paving. 


£12  11    0 
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=  Is.  2d.  per  cubic  yard. 


The   average   of  these  three  streets  is  as 
follows : — ■ 

Per  lineal  yd.       Per  cubic  yd. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

No.l 3    7        1     3 

No.2 2     8J       0  lOj 

No.  3 3    0        1     2 


Aggregate . 


9    3.J 


3    3* 


Mean 3    1        1    1 

The  next  length  on  which  observations 
wore  made  was  in  the  main  street.  The  work 
done  was  870ft.  X  10ft.,  X  2ft.  Gin.  =  80.5 
cubic  yards. 

£  s.  d. 

Ganger,  24  days  at  4s 4  16    0 

Excavators,  258  days  at  3s 38  14    0 

Watchman,  24  nights  at  3s 3  12    0 

Coal,  3  tons  at  10s 1  10    0 

Sharpening  picks 2    3    0 


£.50  15    0 


£50  15     0 


Is.  od.  per  cubic  yard. 


In  jiart  of  this  length  the  rock  was  very 
hard,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  use  of 
powder  was  here  prohibited,  it  might  have 
been  used,  although  in  this  kind  of  rock, 
pow<ler  does  but  little  execution,  it  is  so 
tough  and  "  woolly." 

In  the  next  street  the  quantity  was  444ft. 
X  10ft.  Ciu.  X  2ft.  Gin.  =  411  cubic  yards. 

£    8.  d. 

Ganger,  12  days  at  43 2    8    0 

Excavators,  1.50  days  at  3s 22  10    0 

Watchman,  12  nights  at  3s 1  16    0 

Coals,  1  ton 0  10    0 

tSharpcning  picks 1    G    0 

£28  10    0 
— TTj —  =  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  yard. 

In  an  adjoining  street  177ft.  x  10ft.  X 
2ft.  Oin.  =  1G4  cubic  yards. 

£    n.  tL 

Ganger,  6  days  at  4s 14  0 

Excavators,  57  days  at  33 S  11  0 

Watchman,  6  nights  at  33 0  18  0 

Coals,  i  ton 0    5  0 

Picks 0    7  0 


jjjT —  =  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  yard. 

In  this  case  the  pick-sharpening  seems  to 
have  been  much  less  than  in  others.  It  may 
have  been  that  a  new  lot  were  in  use. 

The  removal  of  the  surplus  earth  in  these 
cases  cost  nothing  to  the  work,  being  done 
gratis  by  builders,  paviours,  and  others. 
The  best  way  of  consolidating  sand  filled  into 
a  trench  is  to  water  it  moderately.  It  may 
then  be  punned  also  if  thought  well,  but  the 
watering  is  the  chief  thing.  The  paving  over 
these  trenches  done  once  required  no  further 
repairs. 

An  outfall  sewer  3ft.  oin.  diameter,  of 
brickwork  Gin,  thick  (purposely  moulded 
bricks)  was  laid  at  an  average  depth  of 
Gft,  Gin.,  471  yards  in  length,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  which  was  through 
meadows,  and  the  remainder  in  a  turnpike 
road.  The  whole  quantity  of  excavation 
was  1,44G  cubic  yards.  The  ground  is 
alluvial,  consisting  of  fine  clayey  earth  and 
silt.  The  cost  of  the  earthwork  was  as 
follows  : 

£   s.  d. 

Ganger,  19  days  at  4s 3  16    0 

Excavators,  236  days  at  3s 35    8    0 

Watchman,  40  nights  at  33 8    0    0 

Coals,   6i  tons  at  10s 2  15    0 

Carting  surplus  earth— horse,  cart,  and 

driver,  43  days  at  7s 15    1    0 

Sharpening  picks 0    3    0 

JE63    3    0 
£63    8    0       ,„,,  ..  , 

— ^-rjT. —  =  lOAd.  per  cubic  yard. 
1446 

The  last-mentioned  sewer  was  continued 
along  the  road  of  a  diameter  of  2ft.  9in.,  the 
thickness  being,  as  before.  Gin.  The  length 
is  414  yards,  and  the  ground  continues  the 
same.  The  average  depth  is  5ft.  9in.  The 
quantity  of  excavation,  992  cubic  yards. 

£  s.  d. 

Ganger,  16  days  at  4s 3    4  0 

Excavators,  165  days  at  3s 24  15  0 

Watchman,  18  nights  at  3s 2  14  0 

Coals,  2J  tons  at  103 15  0 

Carting  away  surplus  earth — horse,  cart, 

and  driver,  45  days'  work  at  75 15  15  0 

Sharpening  picks 0    8  0 

£48    1    0 
*4S    1    0       ,,,, 
Qq2 —  =  lU^l.  psr  cubic  yard. 

In  the  last  two  instances  the  surplus  stuff 
was  easily  disposed  of.  The  farmers  of  the 
neighbouring  land  allowed  it  to  be  carted  on 
within  a  distance  of  300  yards,  and  they 
spread  it  over  the  grass  land.  This,  it  was 
considered,  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

A  brick  sewer,  2ft.  Gin.  diameter,  half-brick 
thick,  length  80  yards,  through  clay  and 
gravel,  in  a  very  narrow  road,  average  depth, 
8ft.  Gin.  ;  quantity  of  excavation,  245  cubic 

yards. 

£  s.  d. 

Ganger,  6  days  at  4s 10  0 

Excavators,  72  days  at  3s 10  16  0 

Watchman,  5  nights  at  3s 0  15  0 

Coals 0    7  6 

Carting  away  surplus  earth— horse,  cart, 

and  driver,  20  days  at  7s 7    0  • 

Sharpening  picks 5    0  0 

£20    3    6 

— ^T^ =  l3.  8d.  per  cubic  yard. 

Here  was  water,  but  not  a  very  large 
quantity.  The  narrowness  of  the  road  was 
the  chief  hindrance  to  progress.  The  cost 
was  also  incrcascil  liy  the  dilhculty  of  finding 
a  tip  for  the  surplus  stuff,  it  being  unsuitable 
for  the  land. 

A  brick  sewer  2ft.  3iu.  diameter,  of  half 
brickwork,  in  fields,  in  clay,  length  132  yards, 
avei-age  depth  4ft.  Gin.,  quantity  of  excavation 
198  cubic  yards. 

£   s.  d. 

Ganger,  4  days  at  48 0  16  0 

Excavators,  36  daj-s  at  33 5    8  0 

Carting  away  surplus — horse,  cart,  and 

driver,  9  days  at  7s 3    3  0 

£9    7     0 
£9    7    0 

— .,.         =  ll|d.  per  cubic  yard- 
Brick  sewer  2ft.  diameter  in  meadows,  clay 
and   gravelly   clay,  average  depth  5ft.  lOin., 
length  452  yards,  quantity  807  cubic  yards. 
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£    E.    c). 

Ganger,  14  days  at  4s 2  16    0 

Excavators,  201  days  at  3s 30    3    0 

Carting  away  surplus— horee,  cart,  and 

driver,  2C  days  at  7s 9    2    0 

£42    1     0 

— ^^1= =  Is.  OJd.  per  cubic  yard. 

Here,  again,  the  surplus  stuff,  althougli 
not  so  good  for  the  land  as  that  near  the  out- 
fall sewer,  was  disposed  of  within  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

In  disposing  of  surplus  earth  the  number 
of  horses  and  carts  required  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  following  data  : — Three  men  fill 
a  cart  holding  a  cubic  yard  in  U  minutes. 
The  horse  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  60  yards 
per  minute.  One  minute  may  be  allowed  at 
each  end  of  the  journey  for  tipping  and  turn- 
ing. The  cart  is,  then,  12  miuutes  on  the 
road,  6  each  way,  in  order  to  keep  3  fillers  at 
work.  Then  6  X  60  =  360  yards,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  stuff  can  be  taken.  Thus 
2  horses  and  carts,  and  2  drivers,  with  a  tip 
not  exceeding  the  distance  of  260  yards  from 
the  work,  are  required  for  every  42  cubic 
yards  removed  in  a  day  of  10  work- 
ing hours ;  for  if  3  men  fill  a  yard  in  14 
minutes,  they  will  fill  nearly  43,  but  (say) 
42  yards  in  10  hours.  If  the  wages  of  the 
fillers  be  taken  at  os.  a  day,  and  each  horse, 
cart,  and  driver  at  7s.,  the  cost  of  removing 
the  surplus  to  this  distance  is  6^d.  per  cubic 
yard. 

But  as  the  length  of  lead  is  generally  a  fixed 
distance,  suppose  it  be  half  a  mile,  =  8S0 
yards,  or  (say)  900  ;  here  the  double  journey 
is  1,800  yards,  which,  divided  by  60,  gives 
30  minutes  as  the  time  in  which  it  will  be 
performed,  that  is,  16  each  way.  Therefore, 
when  the  first  cart  has  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  the  second  will  be  ready  to  start, 
having  been  filled  while  the  first  was  going. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  third  cart,  to  be 
filled  wliile  the  first  is  returning,  which  will 
be  ready  to  start  by  the  time  the  first  has 
retirrned.  Thus,  to  keep  3  fillers  at  work 
when  the  tip  is  half  a  mile  off,  S  horses  and 
carts  are  required,  and  for  this  42  cubic  yards 
will  be  removed  in  a  day.  Taking  wages  and 
horse-hire  as  before,  the  cost  is  8^d.  per 
cubic  yard. 

For  long  journeys,  however,  it  is  better  to 
have  a  larger  cart  and  a  pair  of  horses.  A 
pair  of  horses  will  take  2  cubic  yards  of 
earth  of  an  average  weight  (but  only  1^ 
cubic  yards  of  gravel)  KJ  miles  a  day,  and 
return  with  the  empty  cart.  If  the  lead  be 
1  mile  they  will  go  10  turns  a  day  =  20  cubic 
yards  ;  if  2  mDes,  5  turns  a  day  =  10  cubic 
yards ;  if  2^  miles,  4  turns  a  day  =  8  cubic 
yards. 

The  cost  of  horse  work  may  be  estimated 
as  follows.  Taking  the  price  of  hay  at 
£5  10s.  per  ton,  say  36  trusses  ;  oats  at  30s. 
per  quarter,  weighing  3361b.  ;  beans  at  50s. 
per  quarter,  weighing  5321b.  Each  horse 
wiU  require 

Per  weelr. 
£    s.  d. 

1401b.  of  hay,  say  2}  trusses,  at  3s. 0    G    9 

961b.  of  oats,  at  Id 0    8    0 

24Ib.  of  beans,  at  IJd 0    2    3 

Suppose  the  horse  and  harness  to  cost 
£40 — interest  on  outlay,  and  depre- 
ciation, 6^  per  cent,  per  annum,  .52s.    0    10 

Harness 0    10 

Repairs  and  shoeing 0    0    r» 

Farriery  and  medicine 0    0    ij 

£10    0 

The  value  of  dung  pays  for  the  straw. 

£   s  d. 

Two  horses  at  208 2    0    o 

Carter. 0  10    o 

£2  IS    0 

Five  days  a  week  are  as  much  as  can  be 
reckoned  on  on  an  average  of  seasons. 

£2  1.5    0 

? =  lln.  per  day. 

A  single  horse,  cart,  and  di'ivcr  may  lie 
taken  at 

£  s.  a. 

Horse  (per  weels) 10    0 

Driver       .,  0  15    0 

£1  10    0 
£1  15    0      , 
J =  7s.  per  day. 


FIRE  SURVEYS.* 

CAPTAIN  SHAAV,  in  a  little  book  just 
published,  bearing  the  above  title,  men- 
tions the  principal  points  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  an  inspection  of  a 
building  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
condition  with  regard  to  danger  from  fire. 

The  first  point  is  the  general  description 
of  the  premises,  whether  they  consist  of  one 
or  more  parts,  and  tlieir  communication 
with  each  other,  the  use  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  the  nature  and  date  of  alterations 
since  the  original  erection.  Caution  should 
be  used  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  fireproof." 
Captain  Shaw  truly  observes  that  with  regard 
to  risk  of  fire  the  contents  of  a  buUding  are 
often  of  much  greater  importance  tlian  the 
building  itself,  and  that  a  structure  which 
would  be  perfectly  fireproof  as  an  office  or 
private  dwelling-house  might  become  most 
dangerous  if  converted  into  a  factory  or 
warehouse.  He  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  a 
building  to  be  truly  fireproof  should  be 
divided  into  compartments,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  contents  of  any  one  compart- 
ment might  be  consumed  without  calcining, 
melting,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  sur- 
rounding horizontal  and  upright  partitions, 
and  therefore  without  communicating  fire  to 
other  rooms  or  floors.  The  situation  of  a 
building  is  an  important  point  for  considera- 
tion. Thus,  a  dwelling-house  on  the  top  of 
a  precipitous  hill,  or  a  warehouse  in  a  narrow 
street  that  would  only  admit  one  engine  near 
enough  to  work  on  it,  though  both  might  be 
near  abundant  help  in  the  way  of  firemen, 
water,  and  engines,  yet  they  would  practically 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance  in  the  event 
of  a  conflagration.  Tlie  distance  apart  of 
buildings  should  be  considered  in  proportion 
to  their  height.  As  a  rule.  Captain  Shaw  con- 
siders a  distance  should  intervene  equal  to 
half  their  combined  height;  thus,  for  instance, 
two  buildings  respectively  6Uft.  and  30ft. 
high,  might  safely  occupy  opposite  sides  of 
a  street  "45ft.  wide.  The  foundation,  area, 
height,  shape,  and  cubical  capacity  of  build- 
ings should  all  receive  carefid  attention. 
With  a  well  organised  and  equipped  brigade, 
it  is  found  that  60ft.  is  the  greatest  height  at 
which  a  building  can  be  quickly  protected, 
and  that  the  cube  of  60,  or  216,000ft.  cubic 
feet,  is  the  largest  cubical  capacity  which  can 
be  protected  witli  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success  after  a  fire  has  once  come  to  a 
head. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  how- 
ever, that  architects  and  builders  will  most 
care  to  hear  what  Captain  Shaw  has  to  say. 
Bricks,  in  his  opinion,  well  burned,  or  some 
other  substance  —  concrete,  for  instance  — 
composed  of  ashes,  slag,t  or  other  materials 
which  have  been  previously  burned,  ensure 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  as  a  wall  mate- 
rial. Mud  forms  an  excellent  fireproof  wall ; 
but  unless  of  great  thickness  it  gets  out  of 
shape,  and  if  this  disadvantage  be  avoided  by 
the  erection  of  a  frame  within  it,  the  frame 
itself  becomes  a  source  of  weakness,  as,  if  made 
of  metal,  its  expansion  and  contraction,  thougli 
similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  mud  covering, 
differ  in  degree,  and  lead  to  fractures  suffi- 
cient in  extent  for  the  admission  of  smoke 
and  flame.  Stone  is  the  worst  fire-resisting 
material  of  all  ;  although,  when  embedded  in 
cement  or  thoroughly  good  mortar,  it  re- 
sists heat  gradually  applied,  it  will  even  then 
become  calcined,  and  will  crumble  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  a  load  after- 


*  "  Fire  Surveys,"  by  E.  M.  Shaw.  London :  Effingham 
"Wilson. 

\  Such  a  material  is  used  by  Messrs.  M.  Allen  &  Son,  tlii^ 
builders  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial 
1  twollings'  Conipaiiy,  and  was  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal 
ill  Uiii  tire  at  8ir  Kidney  Waterlow's  warehouse,  in  Ilill- 
Btreet,  Finsbury,  in  October  last  year.  (See  RuiLniNO 
News,  Oct.  27,  i871.)  The  material  consists  of  Portland 
cement  and  breeze,  coke  refuse,  or  slag,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  5  to  7  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter.  At  Fins- 
bury  we  saw  window  dressings  of  this  material  intact 
where  stono  had  been  split  and  shivered  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  whoro  even  the  brick  walls  were  rent  and 
shattered. 


wards  ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  sudden  great 
change  of  temperature,   it   cracks   instantly 
without  notice,  not  only  leaving  a  passage 
for  smoke  and  flame,  but  in  many  instances 
causing  the  wall  to  fall.*     Bad  mortar  and 
cement  are  frequently  causes  of  heavy  loss, 
from  their  faOure  to  bind  the  other  materials 
in  such   a  manner  as   to   prevent  buckling. 
Walls,  though  strongly  built  in  themselves  and 
of  good  materials,  ai'e  yet  likely  to  fail  if  not 
firmly  bonded  into  cross-walls,  and  Captain 
Shaw  states  that  most  fii-cmen  of  experience 
can  bear  witness  to  numerous  instances  of  a 
front  and    side  walls  becoming  disconnected 
at  the  corner,  each  falling  out  separately,  but 
breaking  only  upon  contact  with  the  ground. 
Instead    of     buttresses,    tie-rods,    and    the 
numerous  devices  which  have  been  adopted 
for  making  walls  stand  upright,  Captain  Shaw 
advises  a  zig-zag  form  of  construction  with  a 
strong  bond  at  the  angles.   He  points  out  that 
in  all  boilers   or  other  vessels  constructed  to 
resist  heavy  pressure,  it  is  always  deemed 
most  desirable  to  avoid  having  any  large  flat 
surfaces  ;    but,  notwithstanding  this,    whole 
lines  of  houses  are  built  with  straight  front 
and  back  walls,   althougli    a    zig-zag    form 
of  construction  would  be  less   inconvenient 
and  expensive.     Corner  buildings  supported 
on  iron  alone  are  dangerous  iu  the  extreme. 
Balconies,  if  of  wrought  iron  or  any  material 
proof  against  immediate  destruction  by  heat, 
are   useful   for  the  saving   both  of  life  and 
property  ;   if,    however,    of    wood,    or    any 
combustible    substance,    they  only  serve    to 
communicate    fire     from     one    building     to 
another. 

Architectural  shams  are  justly  held  respon- 
sible for  many  misfortunes  attendant  on  fires. 
"  Thus,  for  instance,"  Captain  Shaw  remarks, 
"  the  walls  of  a  most  imposing  and  pretentious 
building  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  apparently 
constructed  of  sound  stones,  are  found  to 
crack  at  an  early  stage  of  a  fire,  and  per- 
haps to  fall  down  altogether,  and  then  it  is 
discovered  that  they  have  been  only  a  decep- 
tion, having  been  consti-ucted  externally  of 
stone  and  internally  of  brick."  Uniformity 
of  construction,  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
precise  uniformity  in  the  power  of  the 
materials  used  to  cany  weight,  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  uniform  strength 
in  walls.  The  elasticity  of  iron  should  be 
more  generally  allowed  for  where  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  shape  of  bressumiuers,  beams,  or 
joists.  Cornices,  always  dangerous  in  case 
of  tire,  are  less  so  if  built  with  an  equal 
weight  of  material  inside  and  outside  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  so  that  their  tendency  is 
to  balance  and  not  to  fall  in  either  direction  ; 
the  greater  weight,  it  any  inequality  is  allowed, 
should  be  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  prevent  loss 
of  life. 

Roofs  should  be  more  generally  constructed 
with  moans  of  access  from  the  inside.  Enor- 
mous lengths  of  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
structed, without  divisions,  of  massive  timber 
in  a  very  dry  condition.  The  risk  thus  entailed 
may.  Captain  Shaw  thinks,  be  lessened  by 
completing  existing  walls  and  chimney-stacks 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  fire  walls.  Corru- 
gated iron  roots  might  also  in  many  cases  be 
substituted  fur  the  massive  timber  and  slate 
roofs  at  present  in  vogue.  For  stairs,  wrought 
iron  is  asserted  to  be  the  safest  material,  and 
next  come  the  hard  woods,  such  as  oak,  ebn, 
ash,  mahogany,  &c.  ;  stone  Captain  Shaw 
considers  altogether  ineligible,  and  severely 
condemns  the  various  legislative  enactments 
in  which  its  use  is  enjoined  as  ".a  fire-proof 
material."  Floors,  of  whatevermaterial,  should 
always  be  air  and  water  tight,  and  might  with 
advantage  bo  caulked  like  a  ship's  deck,  only 
with  dry  oakum  without  pitch.  For  the 
various  other  matters  of  detail  into  which 
Captain  Shaw  enters  our  readers  will  do  well 
to  considt  his  book. 


*  The  objections  of  Captain  Shaw  to  stone  are  fully 
borne  out  by  our  remembrance  of  its  behaviour  in  tho 
building  above  referred  to.    The  stone  hud  hardly  any- 
<   where  remained  intact. 
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CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 
ITALIAN    ARCHITECTS.— XV. 

By  J.  B.  Waring. 

GIORGIO    VASARI    AND   GIACOMO  BELLA    PORTA. 

WHENEVER  Art  is  studied,  the  name  of 
Giorgio  Vasari  will  be  loved  aud  re- 
spected, if  only  for  his  delightful  "  Lives  of 
the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  to 
which,  with  all  its  inaccuracies  and  amusing 
traits  of  personal  feeling,  we  are  indebted 
for  knowledge  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  us.  His  career  as  a  painter,  long 
and  active,  does  not  come  within  our  pro- 
vince, and  the  student  will  find  it  recorded  at 
length  amongst  "the  Lives."  As  an  archi- 
tect our  Giorgio  holds  no  mean  position,  and 
lii.s  works,  important  in  themselves  and  ex- 
cellent in  design  aud  detail,  well  deserve 
our  attention. 

Giorgio  Vasari  sprung  from  a  family  which 
had  already  produced   artists  of  merit — viz., 
Lazzaro  Vasari,  the  painter  (1380 — 14.52),  and 
his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Luca  Signorelli ; 
and  Giorgio  Vasari,  our  artist's  grandfather, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an adeptin executing 
red  and  black  vases  of  the  Etruscan  kind, 
the  process  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  dis- 
covered.    His  sons  also  followed   the   same 
occupation,  and  hi.s  own  father,  Antonio,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  art,  was  l>oru  at 
Arezzo  in  1512,  and  studied  under  Guglielmo 
du  Morsiglia,  the  glass-painter.  By  Passerini, 
Cardinal  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cortona, 
lie  was  taken  to  Florence  in  1.524,  and  studied 
the    art    of    design    there    "  under    Michael 
Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others."     His 
first    painting    at   Arezzo   was   executed   in 
1528,  and  in  the  same  year  lie  commenced 
studying     the    goldsuiith'.s    art,    which     he 
abandoned    very    shortly,    and    returned   to 
painting,  which   he  studied  and  practised  at 
Pisa,  Arezzo,  and  Rome,  where  he  also  copied 
assiduously  the  best  works    in  architecture 
and  sculpture ;  indeed,  his  industry  appears 
to  have   been  unceasing,   and   returning   to 
Florence    he    obtained    the   favour    of    the 
Medici  family,  and  when  he  was  little  more 
than  eighteen    years    of     age,    received     a 
fixed 'stipend  from  the  Duke  Alessandro  di' 
Medici.     From  this  time  forward  he  was  con- 
tinually   employed    in    the    service    of   the 
Medici    family,    and    was    enabled    by    his 
labours  to  set  up  his  family,   who  had  till 
then  been  in  straitened  circumstances.     Per- 
ceiving the  Duke  Ale.ssandro  "  to  be  prin- 
cipally interested  in  fortifications  and  build- 
ings of  various   kinds,"   Vasari   set   himself 
specially  to  study  architecture,  and   on  the 
occasion  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.'s  visit  to 
Florence  in    1536,    he   was  appointed    with 
Sansovino,  Tribolo,  and  others,  to  prepare  the 
tjiumphal  arches   and   architectural   decora- 
tions, his  labours  being  substantially  rewarded 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  Duke.     On  a 
second  visit  to  Rome,  in   1.538,  he  for  some 
months  assiduously   studied    and   drew    the 
ancient  architectural  remains,  which  he  says 
proved  subsequently  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him,  and  which,  coming  under  the  notice 
of  Michael  Angelo,  led  him  to  recommend 
Vasari  strongly  to  a])])ly  himself  more  closely 
than    ever     to    architecture.       Under    Pope 
.Julius  IH.  (1550 — 55),  Vasari  says   he  was 
"  kept     constantly     in     action,    either     for 
architectural     designs     or     other     works," 
and   asserts   that   with    liimself  "  originated 
the    fir.st     arrangement    and   plans    of    tlie 
Vigna  Julia  (Villa  I'apa   (iiulio).     "  It  was 
I,"  he    says,     "  who  made  drawings    of  all 
the  fancies  which  Popi^  .Julius   invented  for 
tluit   place,"  and   that  these    "  were    after- 
wards examined   and  corrected   by  Micliael 
Angelo,"  Vignola  carrying  out   the  <lesigns, 
amongst  which  Vasari   says   that  the  lower 
fountain    is    his   own    design,    executed    by 
Ammanati.     It  would  be  dilhcnlt,  perliaps,  to 
assign  what  is    exactly  due   to  the   various 
architects  and  scniptors   iMuployed    on    this 
well-known   buihling,  wliicli,   however,  is  no 
doubt,   in   the   main,   Vignola's  work.      lie 


does  not  appear  to  have  liked  his  position  at 
Rome,  and  in  1555  returned  to  Florence, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  Cosmo 
di'Medici,  and  shortly  afterwards  prepared  a 
model  of  his  greatest  architectural  work,  the 
remodelling  and  enlargement  of  the  "  Uifizii," 
which  he  commenced  building  in  1560. 
This  buihling  alone,  from  its  importance  and 
architectural  beauty,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Vasari  was  an  architect  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Indeed,  the  whole  arrangement  and 
carrying  out  of  this  large  block  of  buildings, 
with  its  imposing  exterior,  grand  staircases 
and  halls,  evince  merit  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that 
Vasari  executed  many  of  the  frescoes  which 
adorn  it  with  his  own  hand,  few  artists  can 
show  a  more  complete  example  of  what  edu- 
cation and  industry  can  effect. 

This  building,  says  Vasari,  was  one  of  the 
"most  difficult  and  dangerous"  he  ever 
erected,  some  of  the  foundations  having  to  be 
laid  in  the  river  ;  he  also  constructed  the  great 
corridor  which  connects  the  Uffizii  with  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  which  now  forms  so  de- 
lightful and  instructive  a  gallery  of  drawings 
by  the  old  masters.  About  this  time  also  he 
was  entrusted  with  designing  and  erecting  all 
the  triumphal  arches,  &c.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Francesco,  eldest  son  of  Cosmo 
I.,  with  the  Archduchess  .Joanna,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  besides  the  ma- 
chinery used  for  the  festivities  in  the  Church 
of  San  Spirito ;  and  was  employed  in  various 
important  alterations  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
amongst  which  was  raising  the  height  of  the 
Sala  del  Con.siglio  about  25ft.,  and  effected 
such  changes  as  quite  to  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior.  In  the  year  1565,  he 
designed  the  Church  aud  Palace  of  the  Knights 
of  S.  Stephen,  at  Pisa,  in  which  are  also 
various  paintings  by  himself  illustrative  of 
the  saint's  life.  According  to  Milizia,  the 
present  facade  of  the  church  is  of  later  execu- 
tion by  Busutaleuti.  The  interior  is  fine  and 
imposing  in  effect,  assisted  by  some  excellent 
ceiling  paintings  relating  to  the  wars  in  which 
the  Knights  were  engaged,  and  various  trophies 
taken  from  the  Turks  in  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  facade  of  the  con- 
ventual palace  itself  is  ornamented  in 
"  grafitto,"  with  arabesques  executed  by 
Forzori  under  Vasari's  directions.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  this  very  simple,  effective,  and 
artistic  method  of  decoration  is  not  practised 
in  this  country :  a  few  works  in  coloured 
compo.  of  the  Late  Elizabethan  period,  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  forming  poor 
examples  of  the  effect  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  which  is  used  to  such  excellent  purpose 
in  Florence  and  Rome. 

Overpowered  by  unceasing  and  anxious 
work,  Vasari  now  obtained  permission  to 
travel  for  some  months,  and  found  recreation 
in  visiting  many  of  his  brother  artists 
throughout  Italy.  At  Rome  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Pope,  upheld  Michael  Angelo's 
plans  for  building  S.  Peter's,  and  received  the 
Pope's  permit  to  build  and  endow  a  family 
chapel  at  Arezzo,  which  he  designed,  painted, 
and  endowed  himself.  At  Arezzo,  also  on  the 
Piazza,  the  fine  Loggie  dei  Mercanti  were 
designed  by  him,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
excellent  effect  and  detail.  His  other  works 
are  the  choir,  behind  the  altar,  of  S.  M.  No- 
vella, Florence,  and  a  similar  work  with  new 
chapels  at  Santa  Croce,  and  he  erected  the 
cupola  of  S.  M.  dell'  Uniiltii,  originally  de- 
signed by  Bramante.  He  made  a  model  for 
the  great  i\Iausoloum  at  San  Lorenzo,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  designed,  about  the  year  1572,  a 
I'alace  for  the  Medici  at  Capraia,  a  small 
church  at  Colle  Mongoli,  and  some  fountains 
at  Castello.  He  died  .at  Florence  in  1574, 
"  crowned  with  fame  and  honours,  and  very 
sincerely  lamen'ted."  As  a  painter  Vasari's 
power  of  invention  w.as  great,  and  his  in- 
dustry unwearying ;  but  we  think  he  takes  a 
higher  position  almost  as  an  architect,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  his  designs,  wliich  are 
always  effective  and  excellent  in  detail,  are 


comparatively  simple  in  style,  and  are  quite 
free  from  those  irregularities  and  capricci 
which  charactex'ise  the  works  of  his  professed 
model,  Michael  Angelo.  The  prudence  which 
distinguishes  Vasari  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this,  and  what  he  may  have  admired  in  the 
great  master  he  wisely  did  not  venture  upon 
himself.  In  consequence  there  is  a  staid 
regularity,  a  reliance  on  proportion  and 
careful  detail  in  his  works  which  deserves 
great  praise.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  remember 
that  the  niches  of  the  Loggia  of  the  Uifizii  are 
now  filled  in  with  marble  statues  of  some  of 
those  great  artists  whose  fame  he  preserved 
in  print. 

Giacomo  della  Porta,  of  Milanese  origin, 
commenced  life  as  a  sculptor  ;  he  then  studied 
architecture  under  Vignola,  and  executed 
many  important  works  at  Rome  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cial architects  at  S.  Peter's,  and,  according  to 
Milizia,  "  executed  the  idea  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  vaulting  the  cupola.  .  .  .  Sixtus 
V.  commissioned  G.  della  Porta  and 
Dominico  Fontana  to  raise  the  cupola  in 
twenty-two  months  ;  600  men,  working  con- 
tinually during  the  day  and  at  times  at  night, 
completed  it.  These  two  architects  gave  a 
little  more  height  to  it  than  was  in  the 
original  design  of  Michael  Angelo."  The 
facade,  cupola,  and  high  altar  of  the  Church 
of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  most  lavishly  rich 
in  Rome,  were  designed  by  him,  the  other 
portions  of  the  church  being  due  to  Vignola  ; 
but  it  is  now  so  overlaid  with  tasteless  orna- 
ment that  the  simple  beauty  of  the  old 
masters  is  quite  overlaid  and  destroyed. 

By  Giacomo  also  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
Cardinal  Alessandriuo  in  S.  M.  Sopra 
Minerva. 

His  fa9ade  of  the  Church  of  S.  Catharine 
"de'  Funari"  is  excellent  both  in  design  and 
detail. 

The  facade  of  San  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane 
was  built  from  his  designs  in  1590.  This 
church  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  three 
fountains  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
sprang  up  where  S.  Paul's  head  was  struck 
off.  By  Della  Porta  were  designed,  also,  the 
Chigi  Palace,  the  vestibule  and  court- 
yard of  which  are  very  fine,  and  the 
court  of  the  CoUegio  della  Sapienza,  com- 
menced by  Michael  Angelo.  In  this  work, 
dating  about  the  year  1576,  his  style  har- 
monises well  with  the  massive  character  of 
the  older  building.  He  designed  the  river 
front  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  quite  equal,  in 
our  mind,  to  the  rest  of  the  building  by  San 
Gallo  aud  Michael  Angelo,  and  continued  M. 
Angelo's  designs  for  the  Capitoline  Palace, 
which  were  finally  completed  by  Rainaldi. 
He  rebuilt  the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  and  to 
him  is  due  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fountains 
in  Rome — that  of  "  the  Tartarughe,"  or  Tor- 
toises, the  four  bronze  picturesque  figures  of 
which  were  executed  by  Taddeo  Landini,  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  who  was 
much  employed  at  Rome  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572—85). 

The  Church  of  San  Luigi,  of  two  orders, 
Doric  and  Corinthian,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Greeks  ;  the  Palace  of  the  Marchese  Gerlupi 
(left  unfinished)  ;  the  "majestic"  Marescotti 
Palace,  all  at  Rome,  and  the  "elegant" 
Gottofredi  Palace  at  Venice  were  designed  by 
him.  The  Church  of  San  Luigi  was  built 
by  him  by  order  of  Cathei'ine  di'Medici,  in 
1 588.  The  Villa  Aldobrandini,  at  Frascati,  was 
commenced  from  his  designs,  aud  it  was  on 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  works  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  died, 
aged  65,  in  1604,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  architect. 

Although  Vasari  makes  no  mention  of 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  he  gives  many  parti- 
culars of  Fra  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  who 
assisted  Michael  Angelo  in  much  of  his 
sculpture,  and  there  were  besides  a  Gian 
(5 iacomo  della  Porta,  sculptor  and  architect 
to  Milan  Cathedral,  and  other  artists  of  the 
I  name  worked  in  Rome,  to  which  family  the 
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subject  of  our  paper  may  have  belonged. 
Our  account  of  Delia  Porta  is  mainly  founded 
on  Milizia's  notice  of  him,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  a  verbatim  transcription  from  Monal- 
dini's  *'  Vitc  de'  piu  celebri  architette,"  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1768. 

The  style  of  this  architect  has  much  in  it 
of  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  great 
predecessor  Michael  Angelo,  but  presents 
none  of  the  more  daring  novelties  which 
characteristic  his  style.  He  is  more  prudent 
and  more  correct,  and  appears  always  to  have 
kept  in  mind  the  soberer  and  severer  examples 
of  his  first  master,  Vignola,  accompanied, 
however,  with  an  eye  to  pictorial  effect  which 
was  in  his  day  becoming  a  marked  feature  in 
the  art  of  ai'chitectm*al  design. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING. 

THE  following  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Robson's  paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
Architectural  Association.  We  published  the  paper 
'in  our  last  impression  : — 

The  Pr.EsiDENT  (51r.  Rowland  Plumbe)  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  whose 
special  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  on  many 
of  the  points  raised  in  the  paper  would  entitle  their 
remarks  to  particular  attention.  He  would  first  call 
upon  a  well-known  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Kev.  Canon  Cromwell. 

Canon  Cromwelt>  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
■could  add  very  much  to  what  Mr.  Robson  had  said. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Robson  for  many  years,  and  he 
was  sure  that  any  plans  which  were  suggested  and 
any  opinions  which  were  offered  by  that  gentleman 
would  be  well-considered,  and  worthy  of  great  atten- 
tion. With  respect  to  school-rooms,  he  (the  speaker) 
had  been  studj'ing  the  subject  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  was  conversant  with  the  American, 
German,  and  Swiss  systems.  He  had  seen  the  schools 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  he  would  first 
speak  of  the  schools  of  Zurich.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
no  less  experienced  as  a  school  inspector  than  re- 
nowned as  a  man  of  culture,  had  stated  that  the 
schools  of  Zurich,  and  the  education  given  in  those 
schools,  were  superior  to  anything  he  had  seen  on 
the  Continent.  Now  a  school  in  Zurich  was  nothing 
but  a  series  of  class-rooms :  there  was  no  one  large 
room  in  which  all  the  children  were  to  be  gathered 
together,  and  man}'  of  the  schools  in  the  town  were 
buildings  that  had  been  adapted  from  other  purposes, 
and  not  built  specially  for  schools.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  Genevan  schools  which  he  (Canon 
Cromwell)  had  visited  was  formerly  wliat  would 
correspond  to  a  town-hall  with  us.  In  that  school 
the  rooms  were  of  all  sizes  and  almost  all  shapes.  In 
those  rooms  the  desks  were  generally  arranged  so 
that  they  were  all  directly  facing  the  teacher.  Sup- 
posing, as  was  generally  the  case,  the  room  was  an 
oblong,  the  teaching  was  given,  so  to  speak,  "end- 
on" — i.e.,  the  teacher  occupied  one  end  of  the  room. 
Down  the  centre  (longwise)  of  the  room  was  a  gang- 
way broad  enough  to  allow  the  teacher  to  pass  up 
and  down  and  readily  see  what  was  doing  at  each 
desk.  On  either  side  of  this  gangway  short  desks, 
holding  not  more  than  five  scholars,  were  ranged. 
These  desks  did  not  touch  the  side  walls,  for  on 
either  side  of  the  room  were  gangways  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  central  gangway.  These  arrange- 
ments offered  very  great  facilities  for  the  master  to 
inspect  the  work  (such  as  drawing.  &c.)  being  done 
by  the  pupils.  When  the  master  was  in  his  place  at 
ihe  end  of  the  room  he  was  able  easily  to  see  every  one 
of  his  scholars,  and  the  scholars  were  all  able  to  see  the 
master.  A  very  practical  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  school  planning;  was  to  take  care  that  the 
iield  of  vision  right  and  left  should  not  be  so  great 
that  the  teacher  would  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing 
well  into  the  faces  of  all  his  scholars.  Teachers  of 
experience  always  knew  when  they  had  made  a  sub- 
ject plain  to  the  children;  if  the  outlook  was  in- 
telligent the  teacher  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
himself  understood,  if  not  he  knew  he  must  go  over 
the  matter  again.  Although  some  if  not  most  of 
the  school-buildings  Ju  Zurich  were  not  built  specially 
for  schools,  he  (the  speaker)  had  visited  one  school 
there  which  had  only  very  recently  been  built  on 
purpose  for  a  school.  This  school,  in  which  was  to 
be  seen  the  outcome,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  thought  of  the  teachers  of  Zurich,  was  close  to 
the  minster,  and  was  used  for  the  education  of  voung 
girls  belonging  to  the  middle  class — what  was  called 
a  secondary  school.  It  was  built  very  much  on  the 
plan  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  was  simply  a  quadrangle,  the  lower  rooms  being 
used  for  general  purposes,  and  the  rooms  on  the  first 
and  second  doors  being  used  as  class-rooms.    On  the 


interior  of  the  quadrangles,  and  one  above  another, 
were  corridors  or  galleries  running  round  the  build- 
ing, open  to  the  air,  but  protected  from  the  weather. 
On  to  these  galleries  the  doors  of  the  different  class- 
rooms opened.  The  arrangement  was  similar,  indeed, 
to  that  of  some  of  the  old  London  inns,  in  which  the 
bedrooms  opened  on  to  galleries  or  corridors  running 
round  the  central  court-yard.  The  class-rooms  were 
oblong  in  form,  the  lighting  being  always  from  one 
side,  and  the  desks  being  ranged  longwise  with  the 
room,  and  not  crosswise.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  feeling  in  Germany  generally  was  in  favour  of 
long  rooms,  with  blocks  of  desks  of  not  greater 
width  than  sufficient  to  seat  four  children  in  a  row. 
In  Germany  it  was  found  that  fifty  or  sixty  children 
thus  disposed  could  be  easily  taught  by  one  teacher, 
the  desks  being  divided  into  two  groups  by  a  gang- 
way down  the  middle  of  the  room.  As  to  American 
schools  the  class-rooms  were  frequently  square  in 
shape,  and  the  buildings  were  arranged  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  blocks  of  factory  buildings  are 
in  England — i.e.,  side  by  side,  but  with  a  broad 
passage  between  them.  There  were  generally  three 
square  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  passage. 
This  passage  had  a  window  at  each  end,  so  that  there 
was  a  current  of  air  through  it.  The  second  and 
third  floor  rooms  opened  into  the  passage  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ground  floor  rooms.  Each  of  the 
class-rooms  was  ventilated  directly  from  this  passage 
as  well  as  from  its  side  windows.  In  some  of  these 
schools  the  desks  were  arranged  somewhat  different!}'' 
from  the  German  method,  being  arranged  to  seat 
two  children  only.  The  whole  of  the  floor  of  an 
American  school  was  studded  with  these  single  and 
double  desks,  one  teacher  having  charge  of  a  whole 
section  or  block.  The  Lyceum,  in  Strasturg  (where 
children  of  all  ranks  were  taught  everything  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  up  to  qualifications  for 
the  universities),  formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
which  plan  he  (Canon  Cromwell)  considered  to  be  far 
preferable  to  a  complete  quadrangle,  as  it  allowed  of 
the  much  freer  circulation  of  light  and  air.  There  were 
stairacses  at  each  of  the  corners.  This  building  was 
three  or  four  stories  high,  and  comprised  a  series  of 
separate  small  rooms  ;  there  was  not  a  single  large 
room  in  it.  He  believed  that  the  Germans  and 
Americans  were  quite  right  in  having  series  of  class- 
rooms. As  to  English  schools,  owing  to  paucity  of 
funds,  it  had  frequently  been  the  practice  to  erect 
buildings  to  serve  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
single  purpose  for  which  they  were  more  especially 
built.  Many  schools  had  been  built  to  serve  also  as 
places  for  public  worship  on  Sundays  ;  but  experience 
had  shown  that  such  buildings  did  not  serve  either 
one  purpose  or  the  other  thoroughly  well.  By  the 
Lancasterian  system  it  was  sought  to  arrange  the 
classes  on  each  side  of  the  room,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  easj'  of  control.  The  Education  Department 
first  of  all  began  to  recommend  that  boys  should  be 
ranged  always  along  one  wall,  and  never  so  that  the 
children  in  one  class  could  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
children  in  another  class.  At  Leeds,  he  understood 
that  the  School  Board  was  proceeding  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  broad  schools  instead  of  narrow  ones. 
In  Church  of  England  (or  "National")  schools 
of  most  recent  erection  there  was  a  con- 
stant disposition  evinced  to  place  the  children 
along  only  one  side  of  the  school,  and  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  rooms.  At  S.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  with  which  he  was  connected,  the 
desks  were  ranged  along  only  one  side  of  the  class- 
rooms. He  was  an  advocate  for  the  desks  being  in 
groups  of  four  deep  rather  than  three  deep,  espe- 
cially if  the  back  rows  were  slightly  raised  above 
the  front  ones.  The  desks  should  be  placed  as  close 
together  as  possible,  and  no  desk  should  be  longer 
than  13ft.  or  14ft.  at  the  very  utmost  stretch,  other- 
wise the  field  of  vision  would  be  too  great,  and  the 
teacher  would  not  be  able  to  effectually  control  the 
class.  In  the  last  school  he  had  had  built  in  con- 
nection with  S.  Blark's  College  (of  which  school  Mr. 
Quilter  was  the  architect)  he  had  introduced  solid 
instead  of  hollow  flooring,  with  a  view  of  diminish- 
ing the  resonance  and  reverberation,  and  this  expe- 
dient had  been  successful.  As  to  lighting  the  class- 
rooms from  behind  the  scholars,  it  was  done  at 
S.  Mark's,  but  Dr.  Leibrich,  the  celebrated  German 
oculist,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  of  the 
scholars  would  go  blind  in  consequence  of  the  light 
being  admitted  behind  them.  He  (the  speaker)  did 
not  believe  that,  especially  as  that  opinion  was  not 
corroborated  by  past  experience.  For  warming  he 
considered  that  there  was  nothing  so  good  as  the 
Galton  stoves.  As  to  the  windows,  instead  of  having 
sashes  or  windows  opening  on  pivots,  he  liad  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  windows  whlcii  opened 
iuwardlv  on  a  hinge  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  tran- 
som (like  many  church  windows)  were  the  best. 
With  such  windows  as  these  the  schoolma'^t'^r  was 
able  to  have  the  windows  open  almost  constantly  for 


nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  so  the  air  of  the 
room  was  always  kept  sweet.  The  best  place  to 
admit  fresh  air  was  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  foul  air  was  to  extract  it  from 
the  bottom  of  the  room. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  Association 
would  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Canon  Cromwell  for 
having  so  ably  supplemented  Mr.  Robson's  paper. 
There  were  several  architects  in  the  room  who  had 
lately  been  engaged  in  competing — some  of  them 
successfully — for  the  erection  of  Board  schools  in 
London,  and  he  thought  the  present  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  some  of  those  gentlemen  to  impart 
some  of  the  experience  they  had  gained.  He  should 
like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Roger  Smith  had  to  say,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Prussian  system  of  school 
arrangement. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  that  the  Chairman  had 
alluded  to  a  circumstance  which  might  be  expected 
to  have  a  rather  embarassing  effect  upon  the 
majority  of  those  who  might  be  asked  to  speak. 
They  were  all  engaged  in  fighting  one  another  in  the 
keenest  manner.  The  truest  and  best  of  friends  had 
been  made  enemies  of  each  other  by  the  School 
Board,  and  each  of  them  thought  he  had  some  little 
private  "bit"  which  would  enable  him  to  distance 
his  competitors,  and  the  last  thing  he  would  do, 
therefore,  would  be  to  speak  of  it  on  that  occasion. 
(Laughter.)  As  a  rule,  however,  such  special  bits 
of  skill  turned  out  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  if 
any  one  present  fancied  he  had  something  special, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ventilate  it  on 
that  occasion,  and  have  it  thoroughly  exploded  at 
once.  (Laughter.)  He  might  say  that  he  thought 
he  had  nothing  very  special  to  mention.  "With 
regard  to  German  schools,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  supplement  what  Canon  Cromwell  had  so  well 
said.  But,  besides  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
German  schools,  where  the  school  building  made  a 
square  block,  two  rooms  deep,  and  divided  into  three 
portions  by  two  staircases,  each  extending  from 
back  to  front,  there  was  another  plan  very  much 
used,  which  approximated  very  closely  to  what 
Canon  Cromwell  described  as  the  American  arrange- 
ment, i.e.,  a  plan  in  which  there  was  a  great  central 
corridor  with  rooms  right  and  left  of  It,  and  a  stair- 
case at  each  end.  German  schools  always  had  two 
staircases — one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys,  and 
the  division  of  the  school  was  vertical  and  not  hori- 
zontal— in  other  words,  the  bo^'s  and  girls  did  not 
occupy  distinct  floors,  but  distinct  halves  of  the 
building  divided  vertically.  Some  of  the  rooms  in 
each  half  of  the  building  could  easily  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  open  on  to  both  staircases  in  an  emergency. 
The  plan  would  be  diflicult  of  extension  beyond  the 
scheme  which  gave  eight  class-rooms  on  a  floor,  with 
access  to  every  room  from  the  staircase  indepen- 
dently. A  large  hall  was  usually  provided  midway 
between  the  two  staircases.  The  hall  was  in- 
tended not  so  much  for  teaching  in  as  for  collecting  the 
children  together  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when 
the  prizes  were  presented,  and  it  was  only  made 
large  enough  to  hold  a  moderate  proportion  of  the 
whole  of  the  children  of  the  school.  The  other 
rooms  were  generally  of  uniform  size,  and  it  was 
considered  that  60  was  about  the  maximum  number 
of  children  who  ought  to  be  taught  in  any  one  room 
by  one  teacher.  He  thought,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  rooms,  most  German  authorities  were 
indifferent  as  to  whether  they  should  be  end-lighted 
or  side-lighted  ;  but  in  the  Prussian  system  each 
class  was  almost  always  so  arranged  that  the  light 
should  fall  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  children ; 
this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for 
where  children  were  learning  to  write  or  cipher 
left-hand  fight  was  by  far  the  most  convenient.  It 
ought  always  to  be  made  a  rule  In  planning  class- 
rooms that  if  more  than  one  row  of  windows  could  be 
got,  a  left-hand  light  should  be  secured  as  well  as  a 
light  from  behind  the  children.  The  limit  of  size  of 
Prussian  class-rooms  had  been  reached  partly  by  the 
number  of  chiklren  which  one  teacher  could  control, 
and  partly  by  one  or  two  other  curious  considerations 
which  might  sometimes  be  overlooked.  One  of  these 
considerations  was  the  distance  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed a  child  of  ordinary  powers  of  vision  could  see  ; 
the  room  mu?t  not  be  so  large  that  a  diagram  with 
letters  or  lines  of  specified  size  would  be  indistinct  to 
the  most  remote  child.  Again,  a  room  must  not  be 
so  long  that,  if  lighted  from  one  end  only,  the 
children  furthest  from  the  lighted  end  would  not 
receive  a  perfectly  ample  allowance  of  light,  especially 
on  a  dull  day.  Nor  must  the  rooms  be  so  large  as 
to  cause  great  fatigue  to  the  teachers.  All  these 
requirements  seemed  to  point  to  a  room  whose  maxi- 
mum dimensions  should  be  '26it.  or  27ft.  by  20ft.  or 
21ft.  This  would  be  something  like  a  normal  class- 
room. It  was  very  desirable  to  have  easy  means  of 
access  to  all  the  children,  so  as  to  watch  their  work, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  none  of  the  benches  should 
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touch  the  -walls,  so  that  the  master  or  mistress  should 
be  able  to  go  all  round  the  benches  and  see  what  each 
of  the  pupils  was  doing.     Going  from  these  details 
of  tlie  Prussian  system  to  the  general  f|uestion  of 
school    buildings    in  England,  and    looking  at  the 
alterations  which  had  successively  taken  place  in  a 
document    which  he    and  some  otliers    had    had  in 
their  hands,  and  issued  by  the  London  School  Board, 
it  appeared  clear  that  the  importance  of  teaching  in 
class-rooms  was  gaining  upon  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  London  School  Board.  All  who  had  had  any  kind 
of  practical  experience  in  teaching  children  had  found 
that  one   great  point    necsssary  to  be    attained    to 
ensure  success  was  that  they  should  be  cut  off  as 
far  as  possible  from  all  extraneous  influences,  and 
that  there   should  be  nothing  but  the  teacher  and 
children    together.     This  was  a   secret    well   worth 
bearing   in    mind    when  scheming  for  schools.     As 
far  as  possible  each  individual  batch  of  children  and 
their   teacher  should  bo   detached  from   the  others. 
Curtains  had   been  used  to  separate  one  class  from 
another,  but  teachers  of  experience  said  that  a  class 
taught  in  a  class-room  got  on  far  better  than  when  i 
taught  in  a  large  room  with  other  children,    though 
divided  off  from  the  rest  by  curtains.     He  believed 
that    this  separation    of    the    children  into  groups 
could  not  be  carried  too  far  as  long  as  the  means 
of     general     superinteridence    were     also     secured. 
Teaching   in    classes   was  very  often  entrusted  to 
teachers  of  moderate  judgment  and  capacity.    Some- 
times the  class  was  too  many  for  the  teacher,  some- 
times the  subject  was,  and  now  and  then  the  teacher 
would  not  he  able  to  maintain   proper  discipline  in 
his  class.     It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
thorough  supervision  by  the  master,  so  that  when  a 
class  was  getting  into  trouble  he  would  be  able  to 
set  matters  right.     Tbere  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
large  schools  in  this  country',  the  individual  teachers 
derived  an  immense  amount  of  moral  support  from 
the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  masters  ;  but  in 
the  German  or  class-room  system  we  needed  teachers 
who  could  go  entirely  alone.     In  the  case  of  each 
school  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  class  of 
children  got  together  how  large  a  portion  of  teaching 
ought  to  be  given  in  separate  class-rooms,  and  how 
large  a  portion  of  instruction  might  be  given  in  a 
general  room  where  supervision  was  constant  and 
easy  of  accomplishment.     Some  few  points  of  im- 
portance had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  recent  com- 
petitions for  Board  Schools  in  London.     One  was  the 
question  of  conveniences  for  children.    He  luad,  as  a 
rule,  advocated  that  the  privies  and  closets  should  be 
in  buildings  detached  from  the  main  building.     It 
was  no  hardship  to  a  child,  if  it  was  well  enough  to 
come  to  school   at  all,  to  have  to  go  up  and  do^\m 
stairs    and    across    a   yard.      By    this    means    the 
effluvium  was  got  quite  away  from   the  main  build- 
ing.    But    there  was  this  drawback   to  the    plan: 
"Where  you  had  an  arrangement  in  which  a  number 
of  children  had  to  go  away  from  the  floor  altogether 
it  was  less  ea.sy  to  secure  discipline.    Some  architects, 
on  this  account,  advocated   the  conveniences  being 
placed  on  the  same  ijoor,  but  separated  b3'  an  open 
corridor    of    some   kind.      Another    point   was    the 
question  of  the  complete  ventilation  of  school-rooms. 
They  were  for  many  hours    very    closely  crowded 
with  children,  whose  circulation  was   very  quick ; 
the  rooms  got  filled  with  warm  air,   even  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sensible  or  insensible 
ventilation  at  work  all   the  time  the  teaching  was 
going  on.     What  was    wanted   was   the    means   of 
changing  the  entire    air    of  the   room  quickly  and 
thoroughly  during  the  intcrv.als  of  teaching.     This 
could  be  effectually  done  in  a  room  lighted  from  the 
two  ends  and  one  side  by  opening  the  windows  wide, 
and  so  causing  a  through  blow,    and  carrying  the 
stagnant    air    away.      He    believed,    however,    that 
some  of  the  school   managers  did  not  think  so,  but 
thought  that  a  school  would  never  be  efficiently  ven- 
tilated unless  it  had  windows  at  both  sides.    Another 
point  was  as  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  wav  of 
making  a  sliding  partition  which  should  be  to  some 
extent  sound  proof,  easily  manageable,  and  capable 
of  being  brought   forward  or   pushed   back  without 
much    noise,   delay,  or   trouble,  and  which  should, 
with  somttliing  like  adet[uacy,   divide  a  portion    of 
th('  school  into  two  when  it  pretended  to  divide  it. 
Two  or  three  different  schemes  had  been  tried.  There 
was  one  other  puzzle   in  schools  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching  was  in  class-rooms,  but  where 
children  were  also    to  be  taught  collectively  during 
a  part  of  the  day,   and  it  w.as  this  :  how  to  proviili> 
for  the  asscmliling  of  all  the  children  in  the  schoiil 
together  in  one  part  of   it  without  interfering  with 
the  arrangement  of  desks.     There  must  not  be  any 
arrangement  which  would   necessitate  the  seats  and 
desks    being    moved — except,    perhaps,    by    being 
moved  a  little  closer  together.      The  best  solution 
of  this  problem  he    had    heard  of  was  the   intro- 
duction permanently  of  an  additional   seat  between 


each  of  the  desks,  so  that,  in  fact,  two  of  the  seats 
would  stand  together,  one  of  which,  when  the  classes 
were  being  held,  would  remain  vacant,  while  the 
other  would  be  occupied  by  the  scholars  at  the 
desks.  Of  course,  this  would  make  a  block  of  four 
desks  stretch  over  a  wider  floor  area,  but  no  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  had  yet  occurred 
to  him.  He  had  very  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  valuable  nature  of  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Robson,  and  of  Canon  Cromwell's  remarks. 

Canon  Ckomwell  asked  wliat  was  the  mode  of 
warming  adopted  in  Prussian  schools. 

Mr.  Roger  Sjviitii  replied  that  in  the  basement  of 
the  building  was  a  general  heating  apparatus,  which 
discharged  hot  air  into  the  room,  alwaj'S  fresli, 
while  Hues  carried  off  the  vitiated  air  by  outlets 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  open  air.  In  very  few 
cases,  if  any,  did  they  pretend  to  have  anything 
like  open  lireplaces. 

The  President  said  that  although  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke  hail  been  unable  to  prepare  a  paper,  he  was 
verj'  glad  to  see  him  in  the  room,  and  he  should  at 
once  call  upon  him  to  speak  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ch.vtfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  School  Board,  expressed  his  great 
thanks  to  Mr.  Robson  for  kindly  consenting  to  pre- 
pare and  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.     With  regard 
to  many  of  the  questions  raised  by  Jlr.  Roger  Smith, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said.     Taking  the  ques- 
tion of  conveniences  first,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake  in  a  modern  school  not  to  put  a  covered 
wa3'  to  those  conveniences,  though  it  should  be  open 
to  the  air  on  one  side.     As  to  the  principle  of  teach- 
ing in  distinct  class-rooms,  and  of  its  great  value  both 
for  discipline  and  study,  he  thought  highly  of  it,  and 
he  went  down  to   Scotland  last   year  to  see  some  of 
the  Large  Scotch  schools  thus  worked,  and  he  trusted 
Canon  Cromwell  was  more   than  half  a  convert  to 
the  success  of  such  a  .system.    The  principle  pursued 
in  Scotland,  and  which  was  carried  on  in  buildings 
by  no  means  new,  and    which  in  many  cases  were 
adapted  only,    consisteil  in   having  a  large  central 
corridor,  open  at  the  ends.  The  rooms  opened  directly 
into  this  corridor,  and  were  ventilated  by  end  windows 
on  each  story,  bj'  openings  over  the  doors,  and  by 
"  well-holes  "  passing  through  the  floors  from  base- 
ment to  roof.     This  means  of  ventilation  was  found 
to  be  most  effective.  The  class-rooms  were  constructed 
to  take  51  scholars  each,  but  as  it  was  found  that 
the  percentage  of  absentees  was  4,  the  class  generally 
consisted  of  but  50   children.     Each  of   these  class- 
rooms was,  in  fact,  a  separate  school.     He  was  glad 
to  say  that  that  plan  was  about  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  London  School  Board  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  one 
of  the  first  schools  the  Bo.ard  weregoing  to  build.  In 
one  of  the  schools  he  had  described  the  head  master 
did  not  teach  at  all,  and  there  ^vas  no  large  central 
room.     The  master  had  an  oflice  in  wliicli  he  entered 
the  children,  saw  the  Committee,  and  received  the 
returns  of  absentees,  and  he  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  in  the  school,  which  had  1,200  or  1,400 
children  attending  it.  Tbe  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
school  went  on  with  the  greatest  quietude  and  order. 
Each  child  knew  his  own  class-room,  and  was  under  the 
same  teacher  for  months.     This  was  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  was  very  important   that  teachers  should 
thoroughlj'  understand  their  scholars.     In  the  school 
to  which  he  was    referring  there   was    a   dullards' 
class,  where  those  boys  and  girls  who  were  naturally 
very  backward  or  dull  were  put  under  the  care  of 
a  mistress  specially  capable  of  heliiiug  along  dunces. 
He  and  many  others   who   had  thought  upon    the 
question  were  most  strongly  of  opinion    that   the 
most  eflicient  way  of  teaching  was   in  classes,  and 
the  head  master  of  the  school  referred  to,  in  answer 
to    the    question    "  Would   you    return   to    the    old 
system  of  teaching — that  is,  to    have    one  general 
.school-room  and  a  few  class-rooms?"  said  "  By  no 
means;   I  believe  that  we  should  lose  all   the  advan- 
tages we  have  gained,  not  only  in  discipline  but  in 
the  power  of  teaching,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  each 
distinctive    child."     A    moot    point    in    designing 
schools  in  this  country  was  whether  the  benches  in 
the  class-roon\s  should  rise  one  above  another.     In 
many  of  the    Scotch    schools  referred    to    this   was 
done,  and  it  was   in   builtlings  so  arranged  that  the 
Scotch  had  .solved  tlic  problem  of  giving  girls  a  good 
middle-class  education.     In  the  school  he  had  more 
particidarly    described    all    the    arrangements    were 
admirable.     No  girl  went  up   the  same  staircase  as 
she  came  down  bj' ;  there  were  separate  upward  and 
downward   staircases    to    avoid    confusion.     Every 
division  of  the  school  apparatus  was  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  including  the  bonnet  and  cloak-rooms,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  accompany  the 
children  to  these  rooms  to  get  their  bonnets.     In  all 
such  schools  there  were  sp.are  rooms  cap.abic  of  contain- 
ing 120  or  more  children,  sometimes  in  two  classes, 
sometimes  in  one,  for  singing,  drawing,  or  matters  of 
that  kind.     As  to  ventilation,  he  thought  that  mauy 


of  the  architects  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
competitions  had  failed  to  succeed  because  they  had 
failed  to  make  any  provision  for  cross  ventilation. 
It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  all  who  were  practi- 
callj'  acquainted  with  the  matter  that  thorough  cross 
ventilation  must  be  secured  if  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren was  to  be  considered.  In  some  of  the  best 
Birkbeck  schools  which  he  had  visited,  ventilation 
was  secured  by  skylights.  The  roofs  were  open,  and 
the  class-rooms  were  placed  side  by  side.  This 
effected  a  considerable  saving  of  space,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  ventilation  could  be  so  complete  as  by 
windows  on  each  side  of  a  room.  In  the  German 
schools  the  heating  was  generally  accomplished  by  a 
stove  in  the  basement,  the  hot  air  being  delivered  into 
the  room,  and  the  foul  air  extracted  by  shafts.  The 
rooms  contained  about  CO  children  each.  In  the 
Middle  Class  Schools  in  Cowper-street,  City-road, 
there  were  facilities  for  the  boys  to  dine.  If  some 
such  arrangements  could  be  made  in  connection  with 
schools  generally,  he  thought  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous, as  it  would  both  save  time  and  save  the  chil- 
dren from  a  good  deal  of  exposure  to  inclement 
weather.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Robson  in  prep,aring  and  reading  the 
paper. 

Mr.  James  Wat.son,  another  member  ef  the 
London  School  Board,  said  he  would  like  to  contri- 
bute one  suggestion  to  the  discussion.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  weekly  board  of 
one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  hospitals,  where  the 
louvre  system  of  window  openings  had  been  tho- 
roughly tried,  and  had  been  found  to  be  perfectly 
successful.  He  referred  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  the  system  had  since  been  tried  with  the  same 
success  in  a  new  hospital  in  Soho-square.  There 
were  four  louvres  in  each  window,  and  they  had  been 
tested  again  and  again  with  lighted  candles  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  downward  draught,  and  it 
had  been  found  that  the  fresh  air  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  patients  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
became  somewhat  warmed  before  descending.  He 
had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Scotch  schools  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  and  he  was  quite 
certain  that  the  School  Board  would  not  be  doing  its 
duty  unless  it  gave  those  schools  a  perfect  trial.  He 
was  no  convert  to  the  German  system. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robson  for  his  paper,  and  to  the 
three  members  of  the  London  School  Board  who  had 
taken  part  In  the  interesting  discussion.  As  to  the 
louvre  lights  referred  to  by  Rlr.  Watson,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  windows  hung  on  a  transom  and 
dropping  inwards,  as  described  by  Canon  Cromwell, 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  louvre  lights,  and  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  a  down  draught.  Windows 
of  this  kind  were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  had  been 
proposed  for  many  of  the  new  schools  about  to  be 
erected.  He  could  fully  bear  out  what  had  been  said 
by  Canon  Cromwell  as  'to  being  able  to  keep  these 
windows  open  nearly  all  the  year.  He  also  thought 
it  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  windows  on 
both  sides  of  the  room,  or  at  all  events  at  one  side 
and  one  end,  in  order  that  when  the  children  were 
out  of  the  room  there  might  be  a  thorough  blow 
through,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  did  not  think 
architects  could  do  better  than  make  their  windows 
with  the  old-fashioned  double-hung  sashes.  He  found 
that  every  sort  of  casement  fastening  proved  a  failure 
after  a  time,  but  double-hung  sashes  very  seldom 
came  to  grief.  The  two  systems  of  schools  which 
were  before  the  meeting  might  be  called  the  general 
school  system  and  the  class-room  system.  It  was 
no  very  difficult  matter  to  plan  a  school  on  either 
of  these  systems,  but  the  problem  set  for  those  who 
had  to  erect  schools  in  this  country  was  much  more 
difficult.  The  School  Board  was  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  having  every  child  taught  in 
class,  and  class-rooms  had  therefore  to  be  provided  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  these  schools 
were  only  day  schools,  and  it  was  desirable  to  bring 
the  children  together  on  certain  occasions,  architects 
had  to  combine  some  of  the  class-rooms  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  form  together,  when  neces- 
sary, a  general  room  for  the  whole  of  the  school. 
How  to  solve  this  problem  without  a  waste  of  space 
was  the  question.  As  to  sliding  screens  or  partitions, 
ho  thought  that  those  to  be  seen  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Schools  in  Gray's  Inn-road  very  fairly  met 
their  requirements. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.R.I.B.A.,  in 
seconding  the  proposition,  said  it  was  always  a  most 
dinicult  thing  for  an  architect  to  understand  clearly 
what  his  clients  really  wanted,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  in  the  comi)ctltlons  which  had  recently  taken 
place  for  schools  for  the  London  School  Board 
jirchltects  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  wanted. 
He  thought  that  the  Information  which  had  been 
given  that  evening  would  be  of  great  service  in 
future  competitions.     Besides  the  general  require- 
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meats  of  a  school,  there  were  a  great  many  impor- 
tant and  special  matters  of  detail  to  be  borne  in  mind 
bv  the  architect  when  making  his  plans.  The 
matters  of  detail  could,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
architect  to  settle,  but  as  the  schools  were  to  be 
built  to  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  such  details  required  more  than 
ordinarily  careful  attention.  As  to  the  important 
subject  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  there  was  such 
diversity  of  opinion  that  he  thought  the  School 
Board  would  not  be  going  out  of  its  way  in  insti- 
tuting a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
This  would  relieve  architects  of  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Mr.  RiDDETT  asked  Mr.  Eobson  whether  the 
London  School  Board  felt  inchned  to  adhere  to  the 
notion  that  the  sliding  partitions  .should  be  double? 
He  had  carefully  inspected  the  partitions  at  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Schools,  and  they  seemed  to 
answer  their  purpose  uncoramonlj-  well,  although 
they  were  only  single  partitions.  As  to  cross  venti- 
lation, he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  as  an  assistant  with 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  matter,  strongly 
insisted  on  cross  ventilation  in  all  the  wards  and 
rooms. 

The  President  regretted  that  they  had  not  more 
time  for  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  but 
hoped  that  it  would  be  resumed  on  some  future 
occasion.  As  to  the  remarks  that  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Mathews  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  which 
architects  experienced  in  getting  to  know  exactlj' 
what  their  clients  wanted,  he  had  always  maintained 
that,  although  architects  ought  alwaj-s  to  feel 
obliged  for  any  information  given  to  them  by  those 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  certain  subjects,  it 
was  for  architects  to  make  theu-  buildings  as  perfect 
as  possible  by  their  own  work  and  research.  He 
should  like  to  hear  more  explicitly  whether  a  large 
general  room  was  likelyto  be  demanded  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  built  by  the  School  Boards.  He  then 
put  the  proposition  to  the  meeting,  and  it  having 
been  carried  unanimously. 

Canon  Crojiwell,  in  reply,  said  that  with  regard 
to  through  ventilation,  he  thought  it  could  be  well 
effected  in  a  long  room  by  opening  the  windows  at 
either  end,  and  he  did  not  think  that  cross  ventila- 
tion was  absolutely  essential  in  schools,  although  it 
was  in  hospitals,  where  much  more  air  was  required 
Chan  in  school-rooms,  inasmuch  as  the  patients  gene- 
rally slept  in  the  wards  which  they  occupied  by  day. 
As  to  water-closets,  his  experience  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  having  them  quite  distinct  from  the  school 
buildings.  As  to  heating  and  ventilation,  he  read  a 
few  years  ago  a  work  by  General  Morin,  describing 
the  principle  adopted  in  Paris  under  the  regime  of 
the  Emperor  and  Baroa  Haussmann  for  warming 
public  buildings.  The  principle  employed  was 
essentially  that  of  Galton's  system,  and  was  found 
to  work  very  satisfactorily,  the  fire  in  the  basement 
serving  to  warm  all  the  rooms  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  As  to  raised  platforms,  as  in  the  Scotch 
system,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  great 
advantage  if  there  were  more  than  four  desks  in  a 
block.  In  the  Zurich  schools  he  had  seen  the  plat- 
forms were  not  raised,  although  they  were  at  Stras- 
burg.  In  American  schools  the  classes  were  usually 
arranged  on  the  flat.  As  to  the  provision  of  a 
large  general  room  or  hall,  he  was  of  opinion 
tliat  such  a  feature  was  of  very  little  practical 
use.  It  was  very  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  be  able 
to  get  all  the  children  together  on  certain  occasions, 
such  as  the  distribution  of  prizes,  &c.,  but  ir,  the 
case  of  the  schools  to  be  built  by  the  London 
School  Board  he  should  suggest  that  the  infants' 
schools  should  be  made  to  serve  for  such  purposes. 
The  subject  of  infants'  schools  had  hardly  been 
touched  upon  at  all  on  that  occasion,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  all  concurred  in  saying  that  an  infants'  school 
should  be  a  large  room.  The  infants'  school,  then, 
should  become  the  large  room  of  the  graded  school, 
because  it  would  generally  be  unused  by  the  infants 
when  wanted  for  any  special  purpose. 

Mr.  CiiATFEiLD  Clarke  said  that  however  clear 
their  clients  might  wish  to  make  the  instructions  to 
architects,  a  great  deal  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
the  talent  and  skill  of  the  individual  architect  in 
composing  his  plan,  and  the  more  that  was  left  to 
him  in  that  way,  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
School  Board  ivished  to  get  the  very  best  plan  with 
the  least  possible  cost. 

Mr.  EoDSOs,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  prominence  was 
given  to  the  discussion  rather  than  to  the  paper  ;  he 
wished  it  was  so  at  the  Institute.  Canor.  Cromwell 
had  answered  nearly  all  the  questions  that  had  been 
raised  in  the  discussion,  but  he  (the  speaker)  thought 
that  if  the  French  had  beaten  the  Germans  in  the 
late  war  we  should  have  heard  far  less  of  German 
schools  than  wc  had  of  late.     The  plan  of  having  a 


number  of  second-rate  teachers,  superintended  by 
the  head  master,  which  was  a  necessity  of  the 
German  system,  did  not  find  favour  in  this  country. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  School  Boards  were  all 
under  the  control  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  first  principles  that  De- 
partment laid  down  was  that  no  one  master 
or  mistress  should  be  walking  about  merely  as 
a  superintendent,  but  must  take  an  active  part  in 
teaching.  One  of  the  weak  points  in  all  English 
schools  "had  been  the  want  of  chxss-rooms,  anil  this 
bed  been  caused  by  want  of  funds,  and  in  his 
opinion,  if  we  took  the  German  idea  of  more  class- 
rooms, and  added  it  on  to  our  English  system,  we 
should  obtain  schools  which  would  best  meet  our  re- 
quirements. He  did  not  think  that  in  a  long  room 
opening  the  windows  at  each  end  would  effectually 
and  quickly  renew  the  air  of  the  room,  as  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  axis  of  the  room  in  relation 
to  prevailing  winds.  He  thought  that  cross  venti- 
lation was  decidedly  the  best,  and  if  such  a  mode  of 
ventilation  was,  as  Canon  Cromwell  admitted,  the 
best  for  hospitals,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  best  for 
schools,  for  in  both  cases  it  was  impossible  to  have 
too  much  fresh  air.  As  to  partitions,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  double,  as  he  had  never 
seen  a  single  partition  that  thoroughlj'  answered  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  Thos.  BLAsinLT.  said  that  as  that  was  the 
last  night  of  the  Session,  in  accordance  with  usual 
custom  he  begged  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Plumbe  for  the  able  and  assiduous  manner  in  which 
he  had  fullilled  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Riddett  seconded  the  proposition, 
which,  having  been  carried,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
President,  and  thus  terminated  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  Session. 


so  slightly,  indeed,  that  we  were  assured  by  the  in- 
teUigent  coachman  whose  box  we  shared  in  the 
picturesque  drive  of  some  dozen  miles  to  the  railway 
station  that  "  he  could  see  daylight  through  them  " 
before  the  plastering — "  slap-dashing"  he  called  it — 
was  done.  We  fear  too  little  attention  is  paid  just 
now  at  Ilfracombe — as,  alas  !  elsewhere — to  the  all 
important  item  of  stability,  a  quality  much  needed 
in  buildings  on  a  rough  coast  with  a  north-westera 
aspect,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  much  exposed  in 
winter.  The  Royal  Hotel  has  had  an  additional 
wing  put  to  it,  not  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  parish  church  of 
Holy  Trinity  is  to  have  some  additions,  and  a 
new  chancel  screen  is  now  in  progress.  The 
building  is  Perpendicular,  the  font  Norman.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  new  Forester's  Hall  in  Oxford- 
street  ;  the  design  is  out,  and  is  Gothic  ;  materials, 
brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Bath  stone  seems 
lat'.erly  to  have  been  much  used  in  Ilfracombe,  more 
so  of  "late  than  ever  it  was  before.  So  long  as 
Combe  Down  and  Box-ground  are  used,  and  the 
"  beds"  attended  to,  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  but  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  Corsham 
Down  or  Farleigh,  and  question  whether  the  air 
will  not  be  found  too  strong  for  it.  J.  V. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


FEW  towns  are  more  romantically  situated  than 
Ilfracombe  (Ilford's  Combe  or  Valley),  and 
few  places  in  Europe  have  more  health-gi^-ing  pro- 
perties to  offer  to  the  jaded  and  wearied  visitor  than 
Ilfracombe  can  afford.  We  admit  a  stronger  affec- 
tion for  Llandudno,  with  its  glorious  headland,  than, 
perhaps,  anj-  sea-side  resort  we  know,  but  after  that 
Ilfracombe  runs  a  close  second,  and  to  all  who  love 
magnificent  coast  scenery,  a  charming  sea,  and  some 
of  the  grandest  tlrives  an  Englishman  can  boast  of, 
this  North  Devon  watering-place  offers  uncommon 
attractions.  The  population  is  not  more  than  about 
4,000,  and  the  town,  on  the  main,  consists  of  one 
long  street  running  down  a  tolerable  declivity,  from 
the  church  to  the  harbour,  for  about  a  mile.  Some 
of  the  shops  are  fair,  but  the  best  houses,  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  terraces  and  slopes, 
by  which  the  town  is  surrounded  as  by  the  sides  of 
abasin.  The  principal  promenade  is  the  Capstone 
Hill  Parade,  one  of  the  finest  seaside  walks  in  the 
kingdom,  cut  along  the  side  of  the  sea-washed  hill  of 
that  name  ;  and  plentifully  supplied  with  seats  and 
music.  Trade  is  brisk  in  Ilfracombe  just  now.  The 
new  pier  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  many  new 
villas,  some  of  no  little  architectural  pretensions, 
are  springing  up  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  High- 
street  a  new  row  of  shops,  and  some  other  additions, 
are  being  built,  which  will  be  decided  improvements 
when  finished.  A  new  villa,  just  built  for  Mr. 
Wivell,  upon  the  Torrs,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Oliver,  architect,  of  Barnstaple,  of  recent 
works  is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy— in  design  and 
plan  as  well  as  internal  arrangement — of  notice. 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  are  Bridg- 
water bricks  of  various  hues,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  sky  line  is  well  managed,  and 
comes  out  picturesquely  against  the  high  tors  and 
wild  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  whilst 
a  sprinkling  of  very  fair  carving  and  some  tile 
decoration  in  the  tympanums  add  a  lightness 
and  richness  to  the  whole  work.  Internally  the 
hall  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  staircase, 
which  is  somewhat  ornamental,  is  of  pitch  pine. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Tremear,  of  Bideford,  the 
tiles  are  Maw's,  and  the  carving  by  Harry  Hems. 
Altogether  this  is  a  charming  villa  in  a  still  more 
charming  locality.  At  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in 
what  is  termed  Quay-fields,  a  large  house  has  just 
been  built  for  Mr.  Camp,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Huxtable,  architect,  Mr.  Norman,  of  Ilfracombe, 
being  the  builder.  It  is  of  considerable  merit  iu 
many  respects,  but  anarcaded  terrace,  standing  upon 
Bath  stone  columns  and  carved  capitals,  carrying 
upon  very  flat  arches  a  slate  landiiig,  which 
runs  around  the  basement  of  the  villa  upon  the  sea- 
view  side,  is  so  slight  that  we  hope  it  will  not 
come  down  quicker  than  it  went  up.  Should  there, 
at  any  time,  be  a  number  of  persons  collected  upon 
it  this  will  probably  happen.  Close  by  a  row  of 
lodging  houses  has  been  built,  or  rather  -'run  up,'' 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed  by  means  of 
Diagrams,  by  F.  A.  Ranken,  M.A.,  C.E.  (London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  is  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  theory  and  method  of  com- 
puting by  diagrams  the  strains  in  trusses  bearing  a 
constant' load  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  transverse  strain.  The  author  has  treated 
only  balancing  systems  of  forces  in  one  plane,  each 
svstem  acting  on  a  point,  purposely  avoiding  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  moments,  wishing  to 
confine  himself  to  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  the 
parallelogram  of  forces. — New  Formulas  for  the 
Loads  and  Deflections  of  Solid  Beams  and  Girders, 
by  William  Donaldson,  M.A.,  A.I.C.E.  (London: 
E.  &  F.  N.  Spon),  contains  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
set  of  formulas  for  the  loads  and  deflections  of  solid 
beams  strictly  based  on  the  assumption  ut  tensio 
sic  vis.  Mr.  Donaldson's  conclusions  are  somewhat 
novel,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  engineers. — Iron 
as  a  Material  of  Construction,  by  William  Pole, 
F.E.S.  (London:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon),  is  the  substance 
of  a  valuable  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Roval  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  South  Kensing- 
ton, by  the  author.  The  work  is  necessarily  prin- 
cipally a  compilation,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
workis  very  simple  and  convenient,  and  its  general 
authority  is"  supported  by  a  practical  experience  of 
forty  years  in  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Pole  treats. — 
Patterns  for  Turning,  without  the  use  of  any  Orna- 
mental Chuck,  by  "H.  W.  Elphinstone  (London, 
John  Murray),  contains  exactly  what  its  title  indi- 
cates, and  wiU,  doubtless,  be  welcomed  by  devotees 
of  the  lathe. — The  Hygiene  of  Air  and  Water,  by 
William  Procter,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  is  a  popular^  state- 
ment of  the  injuries  produced  on  health  by  impure 
air  and  water,  indicating  the  origin  of  their  impuri- 
ties, and  the  means  of  detection  and  removal. — Prac- 
tical Plane  Geometry  (No.  178  Weale's  Series),  by 
J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  (London:  Lockwood  &  Co.),  is 
intended  to  supply  a  course  of  practical  plane 
geometry,  as  shall  enable  candidates  perfectly  to 
master  the  constructions  given  in  the  papers  for  com- 
petitive examinations  on  this  subject,  and  to  form  a 
complete  introduction  to  intended  succeeding  volumes 
on  '-Projection  and  Descriptive  Geometry." — Hand- 
book to  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  (London: 
John  Murray)  is  published  by  authority  of  theExe- 
cutive  Committee,  and  is  a  complete  Httle  guide  to 
the  great  memorial.  It  contains  two  good  illustra- 
tions—one of  the  memorial,  the  other  of  the  statue 
to  be  enthroned  therein.— Practical  Suggestions  to 
all  Inventors  and  Patentees  and  Purchasers  of 
Patents,  by  JuUus  Hall,  is  very  much  like  similarly 
titled  works.  If  inventors  take  a  tenth  part  of  the 
good  advice  so  freely  tendered,  we  admire  theur 
capacity. 

♦- 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  now  National  School 
at  Fletching,  Sussex,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  the  2nd 
instant  by  the  Countess  of  Shetheld.  Mr.  Edward 
Francis  Clarke,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
James  Peerless,  of  Eastbourne,  the  builder. 

Since  Lady-day  last  there  has  been  an  increase  iu 
the  several  classes  constituting  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  taking  into  consideration  the 
deceases,  resignations,  and  erasures,  of  2  honorary 
members,  11  mombers,  36  associates,  and  0  students, 
.showing  an  effective  increase  of  58,  and  bringing  uj> 
the  numbers  of  tho  several  classes  to  16,  756,  11-', 
and  243  respectively,  making  together  a  total  of  2144 
of  all  classes. 
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ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  EDINGTON, 
WILTSHIRE. 

WE  are  enabled  to  give  this  week  the  two  draw- 
ings for  which  the  author,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Deschon.  received  tlie  Institute  prize — tlie  silver 
medal  of  merit — on  the  tilth  iilt.  The  President, 
in  [iresenting  llr.  Deschon  with  the  medal,  said  the 
drawing  illustrated  one  of  tlic  finest  churches  in 
Englatid. 

The  following  account  has  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Deschon  : — William  de  Edyudon,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  at  his  own  expense  a  new 
church  at  this,  his  native  place,  about  a.d.  13-47; 
and  therein  founded,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Slary,  .S.  Katherine  and  All  Saints,  a  large  chantry 
or  college  of  a  dean  and  twelve  ministers, 
whereof  part  were  prebendaries.  At  the  desire 
of  tlic  Black  Prince  reformed  Friurs  of  the  order  of 
S.  Austin,  called  Bonhomnies,  were  settled  hero,  in 
their  place,  under  the  government  of  a  rector,  in 
1.3,'J8.  Edington  Church  was  dedicated  b_v  Robert 
AVeyvill,  Bishop  of  ,Sarum,  in  honour  of  S.  James 
the  Apostle,  S.  Katherine  and  All  Saints,  A.D.  13(51. 
William  de  Edyudon  died  in  l.'JGC,  having  been  made 
Chancellor  of  England  in  13.J7. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  and  the  rood  screen 
which  projects  west  of  the  chancel  arch  under  the 
tower  is  still  surmounted  by  the  rood  loft,  or  gallery, 
but  into  this  there  is  no  means  of  access  unless  by 
ladder,  neither  is  there  aught  to  show  how  it  was 
formerl}'  entered.  Tlie  parvise  over  the  south  porch 
has  two  stories.  The  cloisters  which  ran  outside  the 
north  aisle  wall  are  completely  gone,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  their  place  was  occupied 
by  farm  stables.  At  the  west  end  of  this  north 
aisle  wall  is  the  mark  of  a  doorway ;  this  was 
opened  some  years  ago,  and  inside  was  found  a  small 
chamber  in  the  wall  (which  here  projects  some  oft. 
inside  the  church),  neither  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  or  lie  in,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
was  formerly  used  to  immure  refractory  monks. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows: 
— Total  length  inside,  1.53ft.  IMn. ;  total  length  out- 
side, 168ft.  (>in. ;  total  width  inside,  71ft.  lOin. ; 
total  width  outside,  86ft.  lOin.  ;  height  of  tower 
from  nave  floor  at  west  end,  6Tft.  Gin.  In  "Domes- 
day Book,"  Edendone,  as  the  name  is  there  spelt, 
is  entered  as  held  by  the  Church  of  S.  Mary, 
Romsey. 


CHANCEL  ORGANS. 

WE  illustrate  two  organs  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Bevington  &  Sons  in  the  International  E.x- 
hibition.  No.  1  is  built  on  a  now  design  for  chancel 
or  g.iUery  of  church,  and  is  in  a  handsome  Gothic 
screen  case  of  pine,  stained  and  varnished,  7ft.  wide, 
4ft.  deep,  and  1.0ft..  high.  No.  2  is  a  .self-supporting 
brai-ket  organ,  the  bellows  and  pipes  being  above 
the  performer,  so  that  the  organist  and  bellows- 
blower  are  included  in  the  space  which  an  ordinary 
instrument  would  take — a  most  desirable  contrivance 
•where  the  chancel  is  narrow.  The  screen  case  is 
7ft.  wide,  17ft.  high  to  top  of  centre  pipe,  and  pro- 
jects 4ft.  from  the  wall.  Long  experience  lias 
enabled  Messrs.  Bevington  &  Son  to  produce  these 
instruments  at  a  cost  which,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  good  workmanship  and  artistic  construction 
combined  in  them,  is  rer}'  moderate. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  exiimination  of  students'  works  submitted 
from  niglit  classes  for  drawing,  and  from 
schools  of  art  in  competition  for  p.iymcnts  and  prizes, 
has  just  been  concluded.  From  397  night  classes 
66,010  works  have  been  received.  From  ill  schools 
of  art  73,226  works  have  been  sent  up,  making  a 
grand  total  of  rj:),2l2  drawings,  model.s,  or  paint- 
ings, which  have  been  executed  in  the  classes  during 
the  year  ending  in  April  last.  This  is  an  increase 
over  1871  of  19,n.')l  works.  These  works  were  first 
submitted  to  a  preliminary  examination,  each  .school 
being  taken  separately,  by  a  committee  of  examiners, 
■who  awarded  l,lnn  third-grade  prizes,  and  at  the 
same  time  selected  from  the  mass  1,208  of  the  best 
and  most  advanced  works  for  reference  to  the 
national  competition  in  which  all  the  schools  of  art 
in  the  country  compete  with  one  another. 

Ten  gold,  twenty-five  silver,  and  sixty  bronze 
medals  have  been  awarded,  together  with  a  number 
of  prizes  of  books. 

The  prize  work.s  of  this  competition,  together 
with  .Ts  many  of  the  other  competing  works  as  space 
could  be  found  for,  arc  now  exhibited  in  the  western 
gallery  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  they  will  remain  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  persons  intcrcstwl  in  art  education,  and  the 
public,  until  September. 


THE   CITY   COMPANIES    AND    TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

ONE  by  one  the  great  guilds  of  the  City  of 
London  are  coming  forward  and  doing  some- 
thing practical  in  the  via.y  of  promoting  technical 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  handicrafts  with 
which  they  are  more  or  less  connected  otherwise 
than  by  name.  We  believe  that  the  Painter- 
Stainers'  Company,  under  the  Mastership  of  Mr. 
.lohn  Sewell,  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  this  laudable  work  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  staining,  graining,  and  other  decorative 
work.  The  Turners'  Company,  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  the  Plasterers'  Company,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  one  or  two  other  of  the  old  City  Com- 
panies, have  followed  the  example  thus  set,  and  we 
hear  that  the  Saddlers'  Company  will  shortly  follow 
suit.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  industrial  art,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
guilds  themselves.  It  has  been  said  times  out  of 
number  that  unless  these  guilds  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  technical  education,  especially  in  the 
trades  with  which  they  are  at  least  nominally 
identified,  they  have  no  raison  d'etre  in  the  present 
utilitarian  age.  Many,  if  not  the  majority  of  these 
guilds,  are  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  how  can 
they  better  employ  their  means  than  by  doing  what 
a  few  of  their  number  have  already  done  ?  We  are 
constantly  being  reminded  that  in  many  branches  of 
industrial  art  the  ground  is  being  cut  from  under 
our  feet  hy  foreign  competition — competition,  too, 
not  only  in  cheapness,  but  in  skilled  workmanship, 
and  this  in  some  of  those  departments  of  labour 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  could  not  be  rivalled,  much  less  beaten.  The 
London  guilds,  then,  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of 
London  and  of  the  industries  of  the  country  at  large, 
should  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  promote 
technical  education.  By  so  doing,  they  will  not 
only  promote  the  good  of  the  community,  but  they 
will  save  themselves  from  dying  of  effete  old  age,  or 
from  being  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  progress. 

The  Plasterers'  Company  this  j'ear  offered  the 
undermentioned  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  students 
in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools  of  art  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington  — -I. — A  model  in  plaster.  An 
original  design  for  a  portion  of  a  frieze  suitable  for 
use  in  interior  decoration.  For  the  best,  £7  7s.  ; 
second  best,  £1.  The  winners  were  E.  Worraleighton, 
Central  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  1 ;  G.  H. 
Daymond,  Westminster  School  of  Art,  2.  II. — A 
design  in  monochrome,  drawn  in  pencil  or  in  mono- 
chrome, and  capable  of  being  executed  in  plaster,  in 
low  relief,  for  the  decoration  of  the  end  of  a  room. 
For  the  best,  £8  8s.,  second  best,  £5  5s.  Winners, 
Oliver  Morriss,  South  Kensington,  1  ;  Joseph  Parr, 
Burslem,  2.  The  prize  works  were  exhibited  to  the 
Court  of  the  Company  the  other  day  at  its  quarterly 
meeting,  and  were  considered  to  be  very  meritorious, 
and  they  will  be  exhibited  with  the  national  works 
at  South  Kensington.  The  Court  has  it  in  contem- 
plation, with  a  view  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  their 
works,  to  have  copies  or  casts  of  the  first  prize  for 
modelling,  in  each  year,  taken  in  snlBcient  number 
to  present  a  copy  to  each  of  the  metropolitan  schools 
of  art,  to  the  City  of  London,  the  Architectural,  the 
.South  Kensington,  and  the  E.ast  London  Museums. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  photographs  sh.iU  be  taken 
of  the  first  prize  for  design,  and  that  copies  sh.all  be 
presented  in  like  manner.  By  these  means  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  works  will  he  offered  to  a 
Large  number  of  j'oung  people  attending  the  schools, 
and  publicity  will  be  given  to  them  which  cannot  be 
afforded  at  present,  as  they  are  only  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  and  that  for  a  short  time. 

D. 


The  oldest  artesian  well  in  Europe  is  said  to  be 
at  Lillers,  in  the  I'as  do  Calais,  .and  from  its  mouth 
water  has  flawed  uninterruptedly  for  746  years. 

A  new  Wosleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  aro  erecting 
at  Wheclock.  'f  ho  stylo  is  Gothic,  tho  cost  £1,730, 
the  architect  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ford,  of  Buralem,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  W.  Martin,  of  Ilaslington. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  AND  THE  PRESS. 
"OE.^DERS  of  the  Building  New.s  receiving  their 
-»-^  copies  direct  from  the  oflice  were  last  week 
surcharged  by  the  Post-office  one  penny  on  each 
cop}'.  Many  of  them  communicated  with  us,  and 
we  at  once  set  about  to  discover  the  cause,  knowing 
that  the  reason  inscribed  on  each  paper  "  above  2oz." 
could  be  but  a  shuffling  pretext  for  the  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  Post-office  offici.als  of  an  amiable 
feeling  entertained  towards  ourselves,  and  which 
one  of  them  recently  personally  assured  us  should 
be  manifested  when  the  next  "  half  chance "  pre- 
sented itself.  We  wrote  to  the  secretary  on  Mon- 
d.ay,  but  not  feeling  inclined  to  wait  the  customary 
fortnight,  .sought  a  personal  interview  with  that 
august  functionary  yesterday.  We  were  received  by 
a  "  heavy  "  specimen  of  the  Government  clerk  etyle, 
by  whom  spectacles  and  an  enormous  development 
of  shirt  wristband  are  evidently  counted  as  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  to  secretarial  dignity.  Hard  work 
appeared  to  have  somewhat  affected  this  individual's 
mind,  for  we  heard  him  confess  to  a  fellow  clerk  his 
inability  to  state  what  day  of  the  month  next  Mon- 
d.ay  would  be,  and  only  by  a  considerable  effort 
managed  to  remember  yesterday's  date,  furnished 
with  which  preliminary  information  the  inquiring 
clerk  proceeded  to  enter  upon  the  diflicult  calculatioB 
necessary.  We  took  courage  to  make  our  inquiry, 
and  at  last  ascertained  that  we  had  transgressed  a 
rule  of  the  Post-office  by  not  affixing  the  date  and 
title  to  one  page  of  our  last  number.  That  page, 
as  our  readers  know,  begins  our  half-yearly  volume, 
and  it  is  our  custom  to  begin  the  matter  lower  down 
than  usual,  and  not  to  head  the  page  with  rule,  date, 
and  title.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  one  archi- 
tectural and  one  engineering  contemporary,  and  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  publisher  knows,  has  not  been 
similarly  served,  so  that  we  have  additional  reason 
for  believing  that  a  special  mark  of  favour  has  been 
conferred  on  the  Buildikg  Nkws.  We  are  expected 
to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  first  page  of  our 
volume  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever !  If 
the  Post-office  is  to  be  permitted  by  arbitrary  acts 
like  this  to  hinder  the  business  and  damage  the 
circulation  bj-  offending  the  subscribers  of  news- 
papers, the  sooner  some  united  action  is  taken  the 
better.  Cannot  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  bring  the  matter 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  Parliament 
separates  ?  He  is  almost  as  much  the  representative 
of  the  newspaper  interest  as  of  Westminster,  and 
no  one  could  do  it  better.  Meanwhile,  we  ask  every- 
contemporary  to  re-echo  our  complaint,  and  we  will,, 
whenever  occasion  offers,  return  the  compliment. 


RIBAND  POSTS  AND  PILLARS. 
fXlIIE  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  iron  withia 
-»-  the  past  few  months  has  rendered  it  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity  that  some  method  should  bo 
discovered  of  using  it  more  economically  in  construc- 
tion. The  Riband  posts  and  pillars,  manufactareil 
under  Lee  &  Rogers'  patent  by  the  Riband  Telegraph 
Post  Company,  of  New  Islington,  Manchester,  will, 
we  think,  be  very  readily  adopted  by  architects  and 
builders.  The  pillars  are  constructed  of  wrought 
iron,  and  are  intended  to  replace  tlie  cast-iron  columns 
at  present  in  use.  From  an  art  point  of  view  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  metal  being  treated 
as  a  metal,  and  not  in  false  and  untrustworthy 
imitation  of  other  materials.  Other  very  great  ad- 
vantages are  gained  by  the  invention  :  for  instance^ 
a  pillar  Klft.  or  12ft.  high,  and  Sin.  diameter,  weigh- 
ing only  from  1301b.  to  1401b.,  h.as  been  tested  to  carry 
from  one  to  two  tons  vertically,  and  can  be  supplied 
complete  with  cast-iron  capital  and  base  at  4s.  per 
running  foot.  Compared  with  a  cast-iron  column 
the  riband  pillar  is  little  more  than  one-third  either 
in  weight  or  cost  of  the  former.  The  pillars  are- 
adapted  for  carrying  roofs  of  sheds,  railwaj'-stations, 
verandahs,  balconies,  &c.,  while  for  horticultural 
buildings  their  light  and  ornamental  appearance 
render  them  especially  suitable.  Tlioy  can,  moreover, 
be  firmly  fixed  in  two  feet  of  ground,  whereas  a  cast- 
iron  column  generally  requires  the  excavation  of  four 
feet  of  earth.  For  telegraph  posts  the  special  ad- 
vantage is  claimed  that  by  their  adoption  "  weather 
faults"  are  altogether  prevented.  With  the  present 
timber  posts  the  difficulty  of  always  insuring  perfect 
contact  of  the  earth  wires  with  "  good  earth"  is  well 
known  ;  in  the  case  of  the  riband  jiost  its  direct 
contact  with  the  .arm  and  the  l.irgo  metallic  surface 
it  presents  form  the  most  perfect "  earth"  possible. 

Some  designs  for  lamp-posts,  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  company,  are  very  pleasing,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  substituted  for  some  of  the  nii.s-shapea 
cast-iron  posts  that  now  disfigure  and  encumber  our 
streets.  Examples  of  the  pillars  will,  we  are  informed, 
bo  on  view  at  the  Cardiff  Agricultur.al  Show;  readers 
who  may  visit  it  should  look  out  for  thorn. 
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SPURIOUS  ECLECTICISM. 

THE    daw    that   donned    the  fine  plumes 
he  liad  borrowed,  or,  perhaps,  in  plainer 
English,   it  might  be  said  stolen,  no  doubt 
dubbed  himself  eclectic,  if  notoriginal.  Never- 
theless,   for   all   that,    the  jays,   remorseless 
critics,  plucked  each  feather  from  him,  and 
justly  sent  him  forth  to  consort  with  his  own 
dusky   tribe.      Would   that   many   of   those 
architects  whom   the   public,  credulous  and 
ignorant,   delight  to  honour,  were  similarly 
treated.     If  the  ghosts  of  the  Greeks  whose 
name  they  take  in  vain    could  avenge  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  long  before  some  such 
act  of  righteous  vengeance  brought  conster- 
nation into  the  smiling  and  self-congratula- 
tory assemblies    in     Conduit-street.      Even 
poor  Palladio,  who  had  much  to  answer  for 
himself,  but  has  doubtless  by  this  expiated 
his  comparatively  mild  peccadilloes,  would  be 
roused  beyond  endurance  if  he  knew  of  the 
enormities  perpetrated  by  those  who  pretend 
to   rank   themselves   as   his   followers.     The 
hash  that  the  genuine  Italians  made  of  Classic 
details  after  all  was  a  savoury  one,  and  if 
somewhat    viciously   overspiced,    had    solid 
nutriment  within  ;     but    the    versions   now 
served  up  to  us  are  all  curry  without  either 
flesh  or  rice,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  they  upset  us.     When  a  structure  has 
dignity  and  good  proportion,  we  may  con- 
done some  misapprojiriatiou  of  the  orders  in 
what  are,  after  all,  but  mere  trappings  which  it 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  altogether.   But 
strip  the  modern  works  of  those  that  affect 
this  school,  and  what  should  we  have  left  ? 
It  is    these   trappings   that    we    object    to, 
and     the     persistence    in    employing    them 
which   astonishes   us.       Against    Classic   or 
Italian     architecture    per    se    we    have    not 
any   cause   of   complaint ;    we   may   and    do 
personally    prefer    Gothic.      We    may    and 
do  think  it   impossible  to  adapt  the  Greek 
style  to  our   climate   and   wants,    and  even 
that   which   was    developed   for   the   special 
use  of  the  sunny  land  of  Italy  we  may  think 
it  difficult  to  translate  into  English,  and  cer- 
tainly decline  to  undertake  the  task  ourselves, 
but  feel  we  have  no  ground  for  quarrelling 
on  this   score   with   those   who  are  inclined 
to    be    more    venturesome.     All   styles    are 
■wondrously  elastic,  and,  like  oral  languages, 
each  is  capable  of  being  the  vehicle  express- 
ing  the   thoughts   of   those   who   have   any 
thoughts  worth  description.     But  the  fantastic 
misuse  of  columns,  and  building  up   of  en- 
tablatures to    give    the   former   some   sham 
appearance  of   utility,  the  muddling  up   of 
Greek  and   Roman   precedents,    with   an  oc- 
casional bit  cribbed  from  Egyptian  or  Moorish 
examples,  is  not  eclectic.     The  sticking  up  on 
the  angles  of  buildings  empty  vases  which  are 
a  sort  of  cross   between   a  flower-pot  and  an 
obelisk  is  not  eclectic.   Neither  can  the  frantic 
efforts  made  by  some  to  graft  a  few  Mediasval 
details     upon     Italian     forms    claim     that 
euphonious  name.     Stopped  chamfers  round 
the  edges  of  openings   consort  ill  with  pedi- 
ments and  consoles.     French  thirteenth  cen- 
tury   conventional   foliage    looks    ridiculous 
crammed  into  panels  surrounded  with  bolec- 
tion  mouldings.     Of  rechnuffex,  of  even  Eliza- 
bethan  architecture,    and '  certainly    of   the 
Queen  Anne  style,    lately  come  into  fashion, 
we  have  had  more  than  enough  ;  and  though 
we  can  look  with  interest  upon  the  genuine 
works  of  those  periods  in  our  history,  mainly 
as   forming  landmarks  in  that  history,  their 
hybrid  jumbles  of  detail    are  not  .sufficiently 
eclectic  in  any  good  sense  to  deserve  imitation 
at  our  hands.     We  grieve,  therefore,  to   see 
coming   from   a  Arm   of  architects,    Messrs. 
Slater  &  Carpenter,  who  base  their  reputation 
upon  their  works  in  the   pure  Gothic  style, 
such  a  building  as  that  of   Holdenby   House, 
illustrated  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal, 
with  mullions   and    transoms  pretending  to 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  with  a 
porch  built   up   with    pihisters    one    above 
another  like  acroliats  performing  in  a  circus  ; 
dormers  with  pedimenta,    like  pork-pie  hats 
flattened  down  upon  towers  of  back  hair,  such 


as  damsels  of  the  present  day  delight  to  erect, 
and  chimneys  with  chamfered  plinths 
and  octagonal  bases,  but  tops  that  look  like 
slabs  substituted  by  country  masons  for  the 
proper  appropriate  capitals  that  some  high 
wind  must  have  decapitated.  Eclecticism ! 
Eclecticism  !  What  horrors  have  not  ere  this 
been  perpetrated  in  thy  euphonious  name  ! 

J.  P.  S. 


MODERN   ARCHITECTS   AND  THEIR 
WORKS.— n. 

"VTEXT  to  the  Palladian  group  of  architects 
-'- '    we  find  what  Mr.  Kerr  calls  the  "  Eliza- 
bethan-style-revived"  group.     It  is  par  ex- 
cellence a  country  house  set,   and,  being  so, 
its   edges  are  not  so  sharply  defined  as  are 
those  of  other  groups,  for  on  one  side  they 
are  overlapped  by  the  mild  Palladian,  and  on 
the    other    by   the    uncertain    Goth.     Eliza- 
bethan-revived country   houses   are    mostly 
gentle  looking  things,  without  much  character 
either  bad  or  good — a  cossetty  kind  of  archi- 
tecture, with  little  or  no  back-bone  in  it,  and 
quite  too  inoffensive  to  rouse  much  adverse 
criticism.     There  is  about  it  a  simple  restful 
spirit    of    repetition.       Not    merely    do   we 
recognise  the  same  handwriting  and  the  same 
thoughts,   but  we  have  over  and  over  again 
the  same  phrases  and  sentences,  occasionally, 
even,    whole    verses.     In  plain  architectural 
words,  the  detail  drawings  of  (say)  an  Essex 
House,  built  in  18G0,  appearto  have  beenfound 
convenient  for  a  dozen  others  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent counties.      The  plan  is  usually  a  long 
one,  that  is  to  say,  all  front  and  back  and  no 
ends  or  sides.      The   materials  are  generally 
red  brick,  with  white  wrought- stone  dressings ; 
the  latter  so  much  admired  that  they  are  even 
applied  to  the  angles  of  the  walls.     There  are 
square  and  semi-octagonal  bay  windows  in  all 
the   enjoyment  of  plenitude,    and  now    and 
then  an  angular  or  circular  oriel  peeping  out 
in  a  timid  shrinking  fearful  sort  of  way,  as  if 
there  was  something   not  quite  right  in  the 
liberty  it  was  taking  with  the  delicate  wall 
it  overhangs,  and  making   up  for  its  timidity 
by  a   more  than  usual  boldness  in  its  corbel 
mouldings.  The  gables  have  nearly  always  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  quite  straight, 
for  the  Elizabethan-revived  architects  have  a 
notion  that  the  notched  and  curved  lines  of 
some  old  examples,  if   not  characteristics  of 
the  style  generally,  are,  at  any  rate,  features  of 
such  beauty  and  excellence  as  to  be  well  worth 
perpetuating.      And    they    perpetuate   them 
accordingly   in  their   usual   mild   manner,  a 
manner   which  culminates   at  last — if  it  can 
be  said  to  culminate  at   all — in   the   shrunk 
shanks    of   the    cast   terra-cotta    chimneys. 
The  name  of  Mr.  David  Brandon  is  identified 
with  this  modern  product  in  a  marked  degree  ; 
others  have  adopted   it  to   some  extent,   but 
they  have  adopted  it  more  in  a  playful  spirit, 
and  with   less   apparent  conviction  as  to  its 
real  merits.     Among  the  playful  and  amusing 
examples,  we  may  note  those  buildings  where 
the   manufactured  Elizabethan-revived  detail 
has   been   mi.xed   with    trefoils,    quatrefoils, 
and  other   bits  gathered  from  earlier  styles. 
These,  I  suppose,  are  attempts  at  eclectic  art, 
but,  like  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  in 
the  Elizabcthan-style-revived,  they  are  want- 
ing in  vigour,    and  cannot  even  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  by  any  claim  to  refinement.  So 
many  modern  country  houses  and  parsonages 
have  been  erected  in  this  style  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  single  out  any  special  example, 
but   we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  an 
architect   whose   chief  works  are   graced  by 
meek  details,  whose  notions  of  decoration  can 
be  traced  in    little  bits   of  pierced  parapets, 
jagged  or   stepped  gables,    lean,  ready-made 
chinmey   shafts,    unnecessary   dormers,    and 
useless   buttresses,    is   not  a   man   likely  to 
advance  our  art  or  induce  eitlior  the  critics  or 
the  public   to  look  with  favour  on  our  pro- 
fession.    A  crying  defect  in  nearly  all  modern 
works  in  this  same  ready-made  look  of  many 
details.     Mantelpieces   and   internal   joinery 
generally     furnish     us     with    innumerable 


examples  of  this   kind  of  stuff,   but   what  a 
man  does  to  the  internal  fittings  of  his  house 
is  entirely  a  private  matter.     Not   so,  how- 
ever, when  he  challenges  the  observation   of 
every  traveller  by  rail  or  road.  Our  gables  and 
dormers,  our  turrets  and  chimneys,  are  often 
the   only   features   of  our   residences   which 
are   visible   to   the  public.     Is  it  well,  then, 
to  invite  comparisons  which  can  only  possibly 
tend  in  one  direction  ?     Apart  from  all  ques- 
tion of  offence  to  art  or  disappointment  to 
artists,  is  it  well  to  proclaim  upon  the  house- 
tops  mean   pretentiousness   or   architectural 
laziness?     For  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  architects,   for   example,  as  Mr.  T.  R, 
Smith,  must  either  be  the  victims  of  their 
employers    or     unaccountably     indolent    in 
working  out  their  designs  when  they  present 
us  with  the  toy-like  details  which  we  some- 
times see  above  the  tree-tops  of  our  modern 
manors.     Mr.  Burges's  engineering  massive- 
ness    is    the   last  thing   one   desires   to   see 
imitated  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween expensive   elephantine    hugeness  and 
mean  microscopic  littleness.  There  are,  I  know, 
too   many   things,  which  a  modern   architect 
unfortunately  has  to  do  in  opposition  to  his 
convictions  ;  but  a  systematic  setting  up  of 
architecturalnine-pins  on  their  roofs  is  hardly 
more  likely  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  with  country 
gentlemen  than  the  erection  of  architectural 
breakwaters  on  their  lawns.     If  the  influence 
of  the  breakwater   ends   in   dissipating   the 
nine-pins    criticism  will   overlook  the  inap- 
propriate heaviness,  but  if  a  cheap,  cardboard 
style  of  building  is  found  to  flourish,  there 
can  be  no  overlooking  and  no  excuse  for  those 
architects  who  have  ministered  to  it.     It  is 
just  possible  that  Nash's  picturesque  plates 
and  Richardson's  scratchy  sketches  are   the 
authorities   for    most    of    this   Elizabethan- 
revived  work.     If    there   are   no   carefully- 
measured  drawings  to  be  got,  it  is  quite  time 
that   one   of    the    supporters    of  this    style 
should  proceed  to  make  them.     Mr.  Peek's 
liberal  prizes,  offered  through  the  channel  of 
the  Institute  ashorttime since,  will,  no  doubt,, 
prove  fruitful   in  their  limited  (I  might  say 
very  limited)  influence.      Perhaps  if  a  better 
example  than   Eastbury   Manor  House  were 
selected,  and  the  whole  of  the  prize  drawings 
and  essays  published  either  by  themselves  or 
as  a  supplement  to  one  or  all  of  the  profes- 
sional journals,   architects  might,  perchance, 
progress  so  far   as  to  give,  now  and  then, 
slavish  copies    of    old    features  —  a   course 
which,  however  mechanical,  is  less  unsatis- 
factory  than    that    hitherto    pursued    with, 
regard  to  the  Elizabethan-style-revived. 

E.  W.  G. 


SUFFOLK  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

[from  our  own  reporter.] 

f  I  THE  annual    meeting   of    the   members    of    this 


Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
vicinity  of  Woodbridge  being  selected  as  the  base 
of  operations  for  this  year.  Several  of  the  members 
assembled  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  Wickham  Marliet,  Eyke,  and  Ufford  churches. 
In  tlie  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  at  Wood- 
bridge  Lodge,  the  residence  of  R.  ,1.  Day,  Esq.,  when 
many  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  members,  including  the  President  of 
the  Institute,  Lord  John  Hervey,  and  Professor 
Babington,  assembled  at  the  railway  station,  where 
conveyances  were  in  readiness  to  take  them  to  Butley 
Priory.  Here  the  members  alighted,  inspected  the 
gatehouse,  now  converted  into  a  farmhouse,  examined 
the  numerous  shields  which  decorated  the  front, 
alternating  with  panels  of  flint  work  and  /ieur  de  lis. 
Upon  these  shields  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
England,  France,  the  see  of  Norwich,  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  the  county,  and  the  benefactors  to  the 
Priory.  From  thence  the  members  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  scanty  remains  of  the  Priory  and  Chapel, 
and  an  ancient  stone  coflin,  dug  up  upon  the  pre- 
mises. They  then  returned  to  the  gatehouse,  where 
an  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  upon  the  Priory 
was  read  by  K.  .1.  Day,  Esq.,  tracing  the  Priory  from 
its  foundation  in  1171,  by  Ranulph  de  Glandhille,  to 
the  present  time.  From  thence  the  associates  pro- 
ceeded— after  a  brief  glance  at  the  interior  of  the 
gatehouse,  in  which  was  thepiseiua  of  the  old  chapel, 
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now  enshrining  a  stove — to  Butley  Church,  where  the 
Norman  doorway  and  Late  Perpendicular  screen 
attracted  attention.  They  next  visited  Chillesford 
Church,  whose  singular  red  sandstone  tower,  attached 
to  a  rubble  edifice,  caused  many  conjectures  as  to  its 
origin  and  date  of  erection.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  from  the  remains  of  Butley 
Priory,  or  the  walls  surrounding  Orfnrd  Castle, 
which  is  in  part  built  of  similar  stone.  Opinions  as 
to  its  date  of  erection  varied  from  1400  to  1700. 
From  thence  the  members  proceeded  to  Sudbourne 
Church,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  R.  M.  Phipson, 
Esq.,  architect.  Here  they  inspected  the  fine  old 
Norman  font,  sadly  injured,  however,  by  injudicious 
"tooling"  in  removing  the  paint,  the  Jacobean  three- 
decker  pulpit,  canopied  by  a  ponderous,  but  elabo- 
rately-carved,sounding-board,  and  ahandsome  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  displaying  a  singular 
mixture  of  Tudor  and  Classic  architecture,  the 
principal  figures  being  dressed  in  Elizabethan  cos- 
tumes, while  the  structure  was  supported  bj'  marble 
columns  having  richly-gilt  Corinthian  columns. 
They  tlien  went  to  Orford  Castle,  where  a  paper  was 
read  by  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute,  Lord 
John  Hcrvey,  upon  its  origin  and  historj'.  He 
noticed  the  singular  legend  recorded  by  Ralph  de 
Coggeshall,  concerning  the  capture  of  a  strange  sea 
monster,  resembling  a  hairy  man,  in  the  sea  opposite 
the  castle,  and  its  ultimate  escape  from  the  castle  to 
its  native  ocean  depths,  and  stated  that  he  believed 
the  castle  to  have  been  one  of  those  erected  by  the 
Conqueror  in  order  to  defend  the  sea  coast.  Its 
style  of  architecture,  Earlj-  Norman,  and  its  partial 
encasement  with  Caen  stone,  favoured  this  theory. 
He  stated  that  it  had  been  successively  owned  by  the 
families  of  Bigod.  Fitz-Robert,  de  Burgh,  de  Spencer 
de  Valoins,  Ufford,  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  Hereford, 
and  Hertford.  It  had  recently  passed,  by  special 
arrangement,  from  the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford 
to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  lay  two  capitals  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lord- 
ship's paper,  the  company  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  occupying  the  centre  of  the  castle.  This  con- 
cluded, the  members  rambled  over  the  castle,  ascend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  towers, 
whence  a  glorious  prospect  displayed  itself  over  a 
great  part  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  the  view  embracing 
AValton-on-the-Naze  and  Thorpness.  To  the  east 
the  singular  course  of  the  river  Aide,  which  runs 
for  more  than  ten  miles  parallel  with  the  sea,  in  one 
place  less  than  200  yards  from  it,  could  be  traced, 
and  beyond  it  the  German  t3ceau  spread  its  waters, 
till  sea  and  sky  met  in  the  horizon. 

From  the  castle  the  associates  proceeded  to  the 
church,  where  they  examined  with  interest  the  mas- 
sive Norman  pillars  in  the  ruined  nave  ;  the  singular 
font,  surrounded  by  elaborate  car\angs  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  supported  by  the  "merman  of  Or- 
ford "  previously  alluded  to  ;  the  numerous  brasses, 
and  the  arcade  of  Early  Pointed  arches  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  and  the  remains  of  the  entrance 
to  the  rood  loft  and  stairs  in  the  north  chancel  aisle. 
It  was  noticed  that  during  a  recent  restoration  the 
r  oss  upon  the  font  had  been  injudiciously  altered 
from  its  original  T  shape  to  the  conventional  form. 
A  paper  was  read  touching  upon  the  church  by  the 
hon.  secretary,  E.  M.  Dewing,  Esq.,  and  the  day's 
proceedings  closed. 


sideration  as  to  whether  a  sufficiency  of  space  should 
not  be  at  once  obtained,  so  as  to  admit  of  some  effect 
being  produced  by  laying  the  ground  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  gardenesque,  so  to  speak,  is  not 
entirely  swallowed  up  for  convenience  sake,  or 
for  the'  sordid  anxiety  of  making  the  very  utmost  of 
the  space  allotted  for  buri.als.  Paths  should 
be  at  first  formed,  then  the  planting  of  suitable 
trees  should  follow,  and  these  should  mainly  consist 
of  weeping  trees,  because  the  habit  of  growth 
they  display  seems  to  consort  best  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  without  giving  that  heavy, 
monotonous,  lugubrious  appearance  that  arises 
where  trees  of  the  Pious  tribe  are  wholly  used. 
Flowering  trees  especially  should  be  planted,  such 
as  the  coloured  thorns,  snowy  Mespilus,  double- 
blossomed  cherry,  and  the  almond.  Soft  colours, 
or  whites,  should  be  selected,  but  not  j-eUow,  such 
as  the  laburnum,  as  that  would  be  out  of  place. 
For  foliage  trees  few  are  so  fitting  for  planting  in 
a  burial  ground,  and  perhaps  so  seldom  used,  as  the 
purple  beech,  added  to  which,  by  way  of  pleasing 
contrast,  should  be  the  variegated  Acer  Ncgund-o, 
these  being  toned  down  with  the  weeping  ash,  birch, 
elm,  and  other  trees  of  graceful  outline.  These, 
with  a  few  others  carefully  selected,  would  afford  a 
pleasing  variety.  Any  shrubs  employed  should  be 
evergreen,  or  such  as  could  lend  additional  charm 
by  early  blooming.  V.aricgated  hollies,  Aucubas, 
Euonymuses,  &c,  interspersed  with  some  rich 
greens  or  bays,  Portugal  lanrel.s,  and  bushy  growing 
Pinuses,  would  at  all  times  furnish  the  bare  sward 
without  adding  dulness  or  density. 

If  we  dispense  with  mounds,  and  have  merely  a 
level  even  surface  in  our  churchyards,  and  if,  more- 
over, they  were  placed  under  due  superintendence, 
small  flower  plots  could  be  made  which  might  be 
effectively  planted  so  as  to  render  churchyards 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  rather  them  places  to  be 
avoided  as  being  only  suggestive  of  gloom  and 
death.  Could  anything  in  the  way  of  decoration 
of  graves  be  prettier  than  having  their  shapes 
marked  out  in  the  green  sward  by  a  margin  of  snow- 
drops, inside  of  which  might  be  a  small  cross  of 
white  crocuses  ?  Or,  if  a  bed  be  desired,  what  would 
be  neater  for  winter  and  spring  than  a  slightly- 
raised  edging  of  Sedam  glaucum,  a  carpet  of 
S.  acre,  aureiim,  and  a  cross  of  Sempervivum 
metallicum?  In  the  spring  also  pretty  designs 
might  be  worked  out  by  means  of  various-coloured 
double  daisies,  white  and  blue  Violas,  and  pansies, 
lilacs,  Auhrietas,  variegated  Arabis,  and  manj'  other 
dwarf  hardy  plants  that  are  familiar  in  our  spring 
gardens.  In  summer,  neat  dwarf-growing  plants 
that  create  no  violent  contrasts  should  be  used ;  and 
for  centre  purposes  few  plants  of  modern  introduc- 
tion convey  a  more  fitting  conception  of  melan- 
choly than  does  the  drooping  Amarantus  saHci- 
polins. 


OUR  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARDS. 

WHY'  rural  churchj-ards  should  invariabl_v  have 
such  an  uninviting  look  about  them  is  one 
of  those  things  which  I  am  unable  to  understand.  If 
(says  a  writer  in  the  (rardeii)  there  are  any  special 
spots  in  our  parishes  where  we  might  expect  due 
regard  paid  to  decencj-  and  order,  surely  they  ought 
to  be  our  graveyards.  I  liold,  contrary  to  custom 
though  it  be,  the  practice  of  making  a  mound  on  the 
top  of  every  grave  a  mistake,  ami  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  that  disordiT  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
country  churchyards.  Surely,  we  would  sleep  as 
soundly  under  the  turf  of  a  smooth  level  lawn  as 
umler  an  uneven  surface,  and  the  proper  keeping  of 
a  flat  graveyard  would  be  easy  compared  with  that 
of  an  uneven  one.  I'erhaps,  however,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  system  in  the  l.aying-out  of  grave- 
yards has  not  a  little  to  do  with  their  uncouth  ap- 
j^earance.  Niggardliness  in  the  space  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  is  one  great  characteristic  of 
our  rur.al  parishes;  and  thus,  space  being  proscribed, 
the  possibility  of  making  a  few  nice  walks  and  the 
Ijlantiug  of  a  few  fitting  trees  and  shrubs  becomes  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt,  if  not  a  comparative  indif- 
ference. Of  course,  these  are  defects  which  cannot 
well  be  remedied  in  connection  with  churchyards 
already  in  existence;  but  where  new  ones  are  being 
established  it  becomes  a  question  worthy  of  cou- 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF    COLLECTIONS  IN   THE 
BRITISH   MUSEUM.* 

THE  collections  of  art  and  archa!ological  treasures 
in  the  British  Museum  are  admitted,  says  the 
Daily  Netcs,  to  be  among  the  finest  and  most  com- 
prehensive in  the  world.  They  attract  learned 
strangers  as  much  as  native  sightseers ;  they  are 
incomparable  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  in- 
struction. The  memorials  of  whatever  man  has 
done  upon  earth  may  be  studied  here  in  chrono- 
logical sequence,  from  the  remote  age  when  primitive 
men  lived  in  caves  and  scratched  on  pieces 
of  bone  rude  outlines  of  the  mammoths  which  then 
li\-ed,  but  which  have  been  extinct  for  centuries, 
down  to  that  age  which,  though  we  regard  it  as 
antiquity,  is  hut  a  modern  period  in  the  world's 
history,  when  the  greatest  of  all  sculptors  displayed 
their  best  talents  in  fashioning  the  Greek  marbles. 
Rightly  to  understand  and  to  fcdiow  in  due  order  the 
scries  of  works  in  the  British  Museum  is  what  few 
are  qualified  for  doing  and  can  find  the  leisure  to  do. 
The  majority  who  are  less  ambitious  in  their  aims 
cannot  afford  to  spend  their  days  iu  the  Museum. 
Tlie  scraps  of  time  which  they  might  be  able  to 
devote  to  profiting  by  it  are  largely  consumed  in 
journeying  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
Museum  and  their  places  of  abode.  Tbe  principal 
drawback  to  a  thorough  and  leisurely  study  of  these 
treasures  of  art  and  knowledge  now  bids  fair  to  be 
overconu',  if  not  altogether  removed.  A  series  of 
photographs,  comprising  i)29  large-sized  plates,  and 
exhibiting  specimens  of  everything  that  is  most 
valuable  and  noteworthy  in  the  Museum,  may  be 
acquired  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  expend  the  sum 
requisite,  and  tints  the  liritish  Museum,  as  an  in- 
forming and  educational  institution,  is  brought  home 


*  .Series  of  Phnto^niphs  from  the  Collee.tlons  of  the 
British  Museum.  Inknn  by  S.  TuOMPSON,  With  catalogae. 
London:  S.  Manaoll  &  Co. 


to  the  dweller  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  Jloreover, 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  whole  series, 
may  buy  any  single  photograph  for  2s.  Thus,  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  what  is  paid  daily  by  thousands 
for  admission  to  an  ordinary  spectacle,  may  be  pro- 
cured accurate  reproductions  of  works  which  not  all 
the  wealth  of  the  richest  man  in  Europe  or  America 
would  suffice  to  obtain. 

The  undertaking,  which  is  one  of  truly  national 
importance,  has  been  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  a  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Harrison, 
who,  to  professional  eminence  as  a  solicitor,  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  archieologist. 
Taking  upon  himself  the  cost  of  the  photographs,  he 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  Trustees  to  sanction 
their  production.  He  has  written  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  catalogue  of  the  entire  series.  The 
series  is  grouped  in  seveu  parts.  The  first  is  the 
'■  Pre-historic  and  Ethnographical  Series ;  "  the 
second,  the  "  Egj'ptian  Series ; "  the  third,  the 
'■  Assyrian  Series ;  "  the  fourth,  the  "  Grecian  Series  ; " 
the  fifth,  the  "Etruscan  and  Roman  Series;"  the 
sixth,  "  Antiquities  of  Britain  and  Foreign  Medioeval 
Art ; "  the  seventh,  the  "  Seals  of  Sovereigns, 
Corporations,  &c."  The  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  leading  authorities 
of  the  Museum,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Birch,  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities;  Mr.  A. 
W.  Franks,  Keeper  of  British  and  Mediaeval  Anti- 
quities and  Ethnography ;  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
the  Oriental  Department,  while  these  gentlemen  have 
also  performed  inestimable  service  in  compiling  the 
catalogue.  The  value  of  these  photographs  from  an 
edncation.aI  point  of  view  is  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Harrison  when  referring  to  Egyptian  history  : — "  Let 
the  college  or  school  tutor  attempt  to  teach  a  student 
the  lists  or  chronologj'  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties, 
and  the  subject  is  flat,  tame,  and  uninteresting;  call 
in  aid  the  excellent  dictionaries  edited  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith,  and  the  interest  is  greatly  enhanced  ;  illus- 
trate the  tutor's  lectures  by  the  contents  of  the 
European  museums,  and  the  subject  becomes  one  of 
the  deepest  interest.  Let  the  evidences  each 
European  museum  contains  be  accurately  compared 
and  studied.  The  result  must  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man,  on  his  way 
onward  from  savage  life  to  a  state  of  civilisation." 

Turning  to  the  photographs  themselves,  we  find, 
first,  that  they  are  executed  with  great  finish  and 
artistic  feeling,  and  second,  that  they  are,  large 
enough,  being  from  12in.  by  lOin.  to  lOin.  by  8iu., 
to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. Running  rapidly  over  the  most  noteworthy, 
we  first  see  the  Stone  Period,  when  man  dwelt  iu 
caves,  and  made  his  implements  out  of  flint,  illus- 
trated as  clearly  as  if  the  actual  flint  implements  in 
the  Christy  collection  were  before  oar  eyes.  The 
rows  of  needles  chiefly  made  of  horse's  bone,  the 
bones  with  rude  outlines  of  animals,  are  as  useful 
for  purposes  of  study  and  information  as  the  origi- 
nals. Indeed,  some  of  the  articles  are  more  distinct 
in  the  photograph  than  in  reality  ;  lines  and  marks 
which  the  eye  did  not  detect  being  brought  into  pro- 
minence in  the  absolutely  perfect  copy  made  by  the 
sun.  Stone  figures,  whether  in  the  clumsy  form  of 
those  from  Easter  Island,  or  in  that  of  the  perfect 
Grecian  marble,  make  splendid  photographs.  Before 
leaving  the  Pre-historic  series,  we  may  note  the 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  habits  of  primitive 
man  which  is  afforded  by  the  articles  still  in  use 
among  the  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  one  photograph  the  devices 
of  the  Esquimaux,  who  have  no  metal,  are  almost 
iilentical  with  those  which  have  been  dug  up  in 
France  and  elsewhere  from  the  receptacle  where  they 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  primitive  man  unnum- 
bered ages  ago.  Not  less  instructive  are  the  speci- 
mens of  ancient  and  modern  articles  from  North 
America,  Ancient  Jlexico,  Modern  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  Brazils  and  Guiana,  and  Ancient  Peru.  Very 
striking  is  it  to  observe  threshing  machines  from 
Aleppo,  M.adeira,  and  Teneriffe,  of  modern  date,  and 
iu  which,  as  in  older  times,  the  lack  of  metal  is  com- 
pensated for  bj'  teeth  made  of  flint  and  lava.  The 
Egyptian  series  is  fraught  with  interest.  Religious 
ceremonies,  funeral  processions,  mummies  of  men 
aud  beasts,  specimens  of  writing,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, musical  instruments,  children's  toys,  and  fur- 
niture, all  appear  in  these  photi^graphic  sheets  as 
they  do  iu  reality.  The  old  Assyrian  kings,  who 
owe  a  sort  of  resurrection  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Layard,  are  here  exhibited  as  they  appear  on  the 
slabs  whereon  their  persons  and  achievements  were 
laboriously  im]>re3sed  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity. Wc  see  them  as  they  were  seen  by  their  sub- 
jects, engaged  in  hunting,  in  fighting;  tbe  animals 
they  rode  and  slew  are  brought  before  our  eyes ;  the 
towns  they  assaulted,  the  prisoners  they  impaled,  are 
vividly  reproduced.  In  one  plate  is  represented  the 
earliest  known   specimen  of    transparent  glass ;  in 
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another,  tlie  only  domestic  scenes  yet  known  in 
Assyrian  art :  a  banquet  where  the  King  reclines  and 
the  Queen  sits  at  his  feet.     Mr.  Harrison  reinark.s : 

"This  instance  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  earliest 

representations  in  which  woman  is  elevated  from  the 
merely  bumble  position  which  she  had  previously 
occupied  to  a  state  even  of  companionship  with  man." 
There  is  less  that  is  exceptional  and  novel,  but  far 
more  that  is  exquisite  in  form  and  dutline,  in  the 
Roman  and  the  Grecian  series.  Very  beautiful  are 
the  photographs  showing  sets  of  engraved  stones. 
Quite  as  remarkable  as  the  fine  examples  of  sculp- 
ture are  the  terra-cotta  vases,  some  of  which  are 
purely  ornamental,  others  are  adapted  for  household 
purposes,  and  all  are  most  graceful  in  design.  The 
Antiquities  of  Britain  bring  us  back  to  native  soil, 
exhibiting  little  that  is  artistic,  but  much  that 
abounds  in  instruction.  The  specimens  of  Roman 
articles  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  most  authentic 
chapters  in  the  early  history  of  our  island.  Mr. 
Harrison  observes  that  "  the  old  popular  antiquarian 
view  about  these  articles  is  fast  dying  away ;  the 
great  use  that  historians  now  make  of  such  articles 
is  each  day  increasing.  Much  detail  of  the  Roman 
soldiers'  equipment,  the  bronzes,  the  glass,  the 
earthenware,  and  enamels,  which  evidence  Roman 
life  in  the  settlements,  are,  by  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum,  most  fully  detailed ;  and  selections, 
illustrative  of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  Plates  906 — 
91-J.  Among  the  pottery  will  be  found  (Plate  911) 
four  specimens  from  the  Roman  potteries  carried  on 
at  Caistor,  Northamptonshire,  which  are  valuable  of 
their  class."  It  is  added  that,  if  the  articles  in  local 
museums  in  this  countr}^  and  the  collections  in 
foreign  museums,  were  photographed,  a  vast  addition 
would  he  made  to  our  exact  knowledge  of  Roman 
civil  and  military  life.  If,  for  example,  the  collec- 
tions of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  Wies- 
baden were  brought  before  us  in  the  same  way  as 
the  objects  in  the  British  Museum,  we  should  be  en- 
abled, by  merelj-  turning  over  the  plates,  to  gain 
more  information  about  the  Romans  than  by  the 
longest  and  most  diligent  course  of  reading.  The 
examples  of  Mediaeval  Art  contain,  among  other 
things  of  note,  some  excellent  specimens  of  Venetian 
glass  from  the  Slade  collection. 
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STEPKET  PARISH  CHURCH. 

HE  old  Church  of  S.  Dunstan,  Stepney  (or 
**  Stebonheathe"),  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  after  a  restoration 
occupying  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  months.  There 
are  few  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
possessing  so  much  interest,  both  historically  and 
architecturally,  as  Stepney  Old  Church. 

It  is  known  that  there  was  a  church  here  during 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  dedicated  to  "All  Saints," 
and  that  in  the  tenth  century  S.  Dunstan,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  restored  or  rebuilt  the 
church,  after  which  it  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  has 
been  called  after  him  to  the  present  time.  There  is 
a  relic  of  this  early  church  still  to  be  seen  over  the 
entrance  door  in  the  south  porch — a  "  rood  cross"  of 
stone,  about  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  crucified  rudely  sculptured  in  bas  relief,  and 
the  accompanying  figures  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  John 
standing  at  each  side  of  the  cross.  The  sun  and 
moon  are  also  carved  on  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
round  the  stone  is  a  well-defined  foliated  border  three 
inches  wide.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
considering  its  great  antiquity,  and  is  pronounced  on 
reliable  authority  to  be  unquestionably  a  piece  of 
Saxon  workmanship. 

For  many  years  the  present  building  has  been  in  a 
most  unsightly  and  dilapidated  condition,  the  last 
so-called  restoration  having  been  done  in  Roman 
ceme»t  instead  of  stone,  the  embattled  work  round 
the  church  removed  and  its  place  supplied  with  terra 
c«tta  3in.  coping,  and  the  faces  of  rag  walls  plastered 
over  with  mortar  and  flint  chippings,  forming  a 
surface  that  was  continually  decaying  and  falling  to 
pieces. 

The  rector  and  churchwardens  having  called  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  thorough  and  complete  restoration  of 
the  church,  under  the  advice  of  their  architects, 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Billing,  should  at  once  be  under- 
taken. 

The  works,  commenced  in  August  last  year  and 
now  brought  to  completion,  consist  of  a  restoration 
in  Bath  stone  of  all  the  windows,  cornices,  battle- 
ments, buttresses,  &c.,  throughout  the  building  ;  also 
four  new  windows  in  bell  chamber  of  tower  filled 
with  open  quatrefoil  tracery,  and  a  new  three-light 
window  imme<liatcly  over  the  west  doorway  in  tower. 
The  SMUth  and  nortli  porches,  destroyed  some  years 
ago,  have  been  rebuilt,  with  stone  dressings,  groined 
ceilings,  &c.  A  new  vestry  has  also  been  built  for 
the  use  of  the  rector  as  rural  dean  and  the  clergy  of 


the  deanerj'.  This  room  is  hexagonal  on  plan,  and 
capable  of  seating  a  hundred  persons,  and,  as  one  of 
its  sides  is  open  to  the  old  vestry,  the  whole  forming 
one  large  room,  one  hundred  and  fift}'  persons  can 
well  be  accommodated.  The  walls  are  of  black  flint 
laid  in  coal-ash  mortar,  Bath  stone  dressings  exter- 
nally and  internally,  square-headed  three-light 
tracer}' windows,  one  in  each  external  bay  ;  the  w.alls 
internally  stuccoed,  and  an  open-timbered  roof  staineil 
and  varnished,  the  principals  and  curved  ribs  resting 
on  caps,  columns,  and  bases  of  stone,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ribs  on  carved  corbels  springing  from  the 
hoods  of  window  onenings.  The  roofs  of  aisles  have 
been  repaired  and  re-covered  with  lead,  and  the  whole 
of  the  windows  (except  those  of  stained  glass)  filled 
with  cathedral  glass  in  diamond  quarry-lights. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  also  undergone  a 
thorough  transformation.  .  The  imitation  Sienna 
marble  paint  has  been  scraped  from  the  nave 
columns,  showing  them  now  as  constructed  (of  stone). 
The  circular  gallery  at  the  west  end,  projecting  so 
far  into  the  nave,  and  used  for  the  organ  and  choir, 
has  been  swept  away,  thereby  opening  up  to  view 
the  fine  western  arch  as  originall)'  seen  and  the  new 
stained  glass  window  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
Charrington.  A  new  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Bryceson  Brothers.  The  whole  of  the  decorative 
painting  and  gilding  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pitman  &  Cuthbertson, 
under  the  direction  of«  the  architects.  The  chancel 
floor  has  been  paved  with  Maw  &  Co.'s  tiles.  The 
coroniB  standards,  and  side  lights  are  of  elegant 
design,  and  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Gawthorp,  of  Long- 
acre.  The  whole  of  the  carving,  including  the  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists  to  the  new  vestry,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Seale,  of  Walworth ;  and 
the  general  builders  were  Messrs.  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood, 
of  Cleveland-street,  Mile  End-road.  The  style  of  the 
present  building  is  Perpendicular,  with  two  excep- 
tions— viz.,  a  two-light  Decorated  window  in  the 
north  chapel  and  the  sedilia  in  south  wall  of  chancel, 
which  is  thirteenth  century  work.  Mr.  Richards  has 
acted  thrcJughout  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE    USES    OF    BLAST    FURNACE    SLAGS 
FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES.* 

IF  we  may  characterise  the  aim  of  metallurgists 
twenty  years  ago  by  any  one  point  toward 
which  their  efforts  were  especially  directed,  we 
should  say  it  was  the  idea  of  adapting  "  waste  pro- 
ducts "  to  so.me  useful  purpose,  while  the  energy 
to-day  seems  rather  to  take  the  direction  of  so 
arranging  processes  as  to  have  no  "  waste  pro- 
ducts." The  iron  master  of  this  decade  no  longer 
speaks  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace.  The 
supply  of  combustible  material  from  this  source  is 
a  part  of  the  regular  working,  and  is  depended  upon 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  iron  could  be  profitably  manufactured 
without  its  use.  This  is  an  economical  age,  and  in 
large  works  the  same  care  that  looks  after  the  saving 
and  utilising  of  material  not  hitherto  available,  pre- 
supposes, as  a  general  thing,  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  product.  There  is  hardly  a  point  in  the 
whole  range  of  metallurgical  detail  where  more  or 
less  successful  attempts  have  not  been  made  to 
economise,  hj  the  use  of  "  waste  products,"  and  no 
one  thing  upon  which  greater  skill  has  been  lavished 
and  so  much  money  spent.  The  operations  are  so 
large,  the  capital  involved  so  great,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  saving  will  often  justify  even  the 
abandonment  of  one  process  for  another,  as  was 
the  case  in  theintoduction  of  Patinsonage  in  place 
of  the  costly  process  of  enrichment  by  Cupellaton, 
and  the  substitution,  recently,  in  many  places  in 
Europe,  of  the  zinc  process  for  Patisonage. 

In  the  metallurgy  of  iron  the  most  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  useless  product  is  the  blast  furnace 
slag.  The  variety  and  ingenuity  of  plans  proposed 
to  make  use  of  it,  or  in  some  waj'  utilise  the  heat  it 
absorbs,  or  at  least  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  persistent  want  of  success  which  these  efforts 
have,  until  within  a  few  years,  attained.  The 
amount  of  slag  which  flows  from  an  ordinary  blast 
furnace  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  calculiited  at 
very  nearly  twice  the  production  in  iron  by  weight 
and  five  or  si.x  times  by  bulk.  The  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  by  and  radiated  from  tliis  mass  of  material, 
if  it  could  be  transformed  into  horse-power,  would 
make  very  important  changes  in  our  present 
motiiods  of  manufacture,  and  materiall)'  diminish 
the  cost  of  iron.  Besides  the  large  an(ount  of  heat 
lost  in  the  slag,  it  is  a  constant  source  of  inconve- 
nience, accumulating  near  the  furnace,  as  a  hot 
viscous  mass,  diflicnlt  to  handle,  requiring  special 
tools  for  its  removal,  and  necessitating  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  land  on  which 
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to  pile  it,  which  brings  no  return  of  any  kind.  The 
labour  spent  upon  this  unproductive  substance  is 
often  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  productive  Labour  of 
the  furnace.  Hence  the  amount  of  skill  lavished 
first  to  make  use  of  it,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  first  attempt,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
one,  to  use  it  was  in  making  roads,  for  which  it  was 
simply  broken  up  by  hand,  and  then  used  like  any 
other  stone.  Though  in  themselves  excellent  road- 
making  material,  this  form  of  slag  is  not  well  suited 
for  it,  and  hence,  as  this  is  the  onlj-  use  generally 
known,  we  find  enormous  slag  heaps,  which  are 
often  over  100ft.  high,  served  by  special  engines  and 
cars,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  our  blast  furnaces. 
Happy  the  company,  who,  like  the  Hudson  Iron 
Works,  can  use  their  sl.ags  to  fill  in  shallow  bay.s, 
and  thus  by  an  actual  production  of  lauds,  turn  all 
their  slags  to  profitable  account. 

In  some  p.arts  of  Europe  where  stone  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  this  is  the  only  material  for  road- m.aking  that 
can  be  procured  in  large  quantities.  Hence  in  such 
countries  as  Silesia,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  only  material  they  have  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  as  possible. 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  slags  is  their 
brittleness.  Hence  very  early  attempts  were  made 
to  devitrify  tliem  at  asmall  cost.  This  necessitates 
a  cheap  fuel,  which  is  generally  an  exception,  and 
hence  the  most  successful  attempts  at  devitrification 
have  been  the  accumulation  of  this  slag  in  large 
masses,  .allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  under  consider.able 
pressure.  This  is  the  case  at  Tarnowitch  in  Silesia 
and  elsewhere  where  the  ground  around  the  furnaces 
is  encumbered  for  days  together  with  large  accumu- 
lations of  slag,  1ft.  or  18in.  in  thickness,  which  are 
left  to  cool.  This  method  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
Only  the  lower  half  of  the  slag  is  devitrified  ;  but 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  material 
for  paving,  and  the  traveller  would  generally  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  pavement  over  which  he 
rides  is  nothing  more  than  an  imperfectly  devitrified 
blast  furnace  slag.  As  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  slag  can  be  used  in  this  way,  slag  heaps  in 
Silesia  would  be  quite  as  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
landscape  as  they  are  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  if  the 
furnaces  were  as  numerous.  The  benefit  in  this  case 
is  on  the  side  of  the  road  maker,  rather  than  on 
that  of  the  iron  manufacturer. 

The  necessity  of  h.aving  building  stone  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe,  where  it  is  very  scarce,  led  to 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  which,  after  a  multi- 
tude of  failures,  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
very  useful  product  for  certain  kinds  of  construc- 
tion. These  experiments  began  at  a  charcoal  blast 
fiu-nace,  tlie  slag  from  which  was  taken  out  of  the 
fore-hearth  with  a  lad'e,  compressed  into  a  mould 
and  cooled  slowly.  In  order  to  keep  the  slag  in  the 
hearth  from  becoming  cool  it  was  covered  over  with 
charcoal.  A  small  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the 
charcoal  became  mixed  with  the  sl.ag,  and  effected  a 
partial  devitrification  in  the  moulds.  The  attempt 
to  apply  this  exceedingly  simple  process  to  a  coke 
furnace  failed  entirely.  The  bricks  became  too 
porous  from  the  evolution  of  gases  resulting  from 
the  admixture  of  coal-dust.  Sand  and  coke-dust 
were  then  substituted,  but  as  the  bricks  were  still 
fragile  they  are  now  annealed  in  furnaces.  This 
process  is  applied  in  Konigshutte,  in  Silesia,  to  the 
manufacture  of  building  material,  of  which  some  of 
the  important  constructions  of  the  works  are  built. 
The  slag  is  run  from  the  furnace  into  a  hemispheri- 
cal basin  on  wheels.  The  bottom  of  this  basin  in 
covered  with  sand  or  fine  coke-dust,  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  centimetres.  The  waggon  is  then  drawn 
to  the  point  where  the  bricks  are  to  be  made.  The 
slag  and  sand  are  mixed  together  with  a  curved  iron 
tool  until  most  of  the  gases  have  escaped,  and  the 
mass  is  about  the  consistency  of  dough.  It  is  then 
drawn  with  the  same  tool  into  a  mould  with  a  hinged 
cover  and  punctured  several  times  to  let  out  the  gas. 
The  cover,  which  fits  into  the  mould  is  then  turned 
down  and  the  slag  becomes  compressed.  By  the 
time  three  or  four  moulds  have  been  filled,  the  first 
slag  brick  is  sufticiently  solid  to  be  removed.  This 
is  done  hj  raising  a  clamp  which  allows  the  mould 
to  separate.  The  red-hot  brick  is  now  dr.awn  into  a 
kiln,  covered  over  with  powdered  coal,  and  left  to 
anneal.  Each  kiln  contains  1,000  bricks,  and  is 
from  three  to  four  days  in  cooling.  Four  men  can 
make  500  of  these  bricks  in  tlireo  hours.  The  loss 
in  the  manufacture  from  breakage  is  about  20  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  annealing  is  about  two  th.nlers 
the  1,000.  These  bricks  are  rough  on  their  surfaces, 
but  on  account  of  their  larger  size  do  not  require 
more  mortar  than  an  ordin.ary  brick.  Thej'  do  not 
readily  absorb  moisture,  and  for  that  reason  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  construction  of  foundations. 
The  pillars  supporting  the  main  wind-pipes  at 
Konigshutte  .are  built  of  this  material.  In  Silesia 
these  bricks  cost  25  per  cent,  less  than  ordinary  brick. 
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A  brick  much  inferior  to  these  in  every  respect  is 
made  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains  out  of  the  lead  furnace 
filags,  which  are  silicates  of  iron.  These  are  moulded 
and  compressed,  and  are  used  fur  buildings.  As  the 
bricks  are  very  brittle,  the  constructions  in  which 
they  are  used  are  penerall}'  covered  with  a  coat  of 
mortar.  The  buildings  of  the  immense  mechanical 
preparation  works  of  Clausthal  are  built  of  this 
material. 

Mr.  Sepulcre,  a  Belgian  engineer,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  successfully  transformed  the  slag  into  a 
stone  which  could  be  generall}'  used.  This  he  effected 
by  clausing  the  slag  channels  to  terminate  in  an  ex- 
cavation whose  sides  had  an  inclination  of  about 
S0°,  and  whose  capacity  varied  from  half  to  ten  cubic 
metres.  The  very  steep  inclination  of  the  sides 
causes  the  section  of  the  pits  to  increase  ver}' rapidly, 
and  this  allows  the  solid  crust,  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  slag,  to  ri.ie  with  it  without  be- 
coming attached.  The  slag  must  flow  continuous!)' 
Into  the  excavation,  and  if,  for  any  cause,  there  is 
an  interruption,  the  crust  must  be  raised  to  allow  of 
the  liquid  material  flowing  underneath.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  mass  of  slag  in  tlie  pit  is  sure  to 
be  all  liquid,  and  will  solidify  from  above  and  under 
pressure.  After  the  excavation  is  full,  it  is  left  for 
five  to  ten  days  to  cool,  the  only  precaution  required 
being  to  cover  the  top  with  ashes  or  sand  to  a 
suflicieut  depth  to  prevent  the  mass  cooling  too 
rapidly.  The  stone  so  produced  grows  hard  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  "When  first  made  it  can  be  easily 
broken  into  any  required  shape,  but  after  exposure 
for  a  period  more  or  less  long,  it  becomes  so  much 
liarder  as  to  require  double  the  number  of  tools  to 
work  it. 

All  kinds  of  slag  are  not  suitable  for  this  manu- 
facture ;  those  which  contain  too  much  lime  fall  to 
pieces  on  exposure.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  should  contain  from  38  to  44  per  cent  of  silica, 
and  that  the  furnace  should  be  working  well. 

Accordi ng  to  experimen  ts  made  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  this  stone,  when  made 
from  slag  while  the  furnace  was  running  on  white 
iron,  never  became  fissured  under  a  pressure  of  less 
than  242  kilogrammes  the  .square  centimetre,  and  was 
crushed  at  a  pressure  of  8S(j  kilogrammes  as  a  mini- 
mum. "When  made  from  gray  iron  they  do  not 
crush  under  a  pressure  of  less  than  405  kilogrammes 
but  they  have  fissures  at  a  pressure  as  lo^v  as  222 
kilogrammes,  or  a  little  le.ss  than  the  white  iron  slags. 
This  material  is,  therefore,  stronger  than  the  best 
marble. 

One  of  the  Belgian  furnaces  which  produce  2,500 
tons  of  slag  in  thirty  days,  made  from  it  1,177  cubic 
metres  of  stone.  The  expense  of  manufacture  was 
620  dollars.  The  material  sold  for  1,«00  dollars, 
making  a  proSt  of  780  dollars  in  thirty  days;  70 
per  cent  of  the  slag  produced  was  profitably  used. 
In  order  to  introduce  it  the  price  was  put  25  per 
cent,  lower  than  ordinary  stone. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  during  the  late 
war  in  our  own  country,  basalt  and  certain  volcanic 
rocks  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  But 
little  is  wanting  in  cert.iin  blast  furnace  slags  to 
make  tliem  of  the  same  composition  as  basalt,  and 
this  fact  suggested  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  The  experiments  which  were  made  with  slag 
were  .so  successful  that  in  some  parts  of  Belgium 
some  of  the  glass  makers  have  contracted  with  the 
blast  furnaces  to  furnish  them  a  certain  amount  of 
slag  every  week.  One  furnace  producing  thirty  tons 
of  cast  iron  in  24  hours  that  I  visited,  during  the 
last  summer  furnished  one  day's  run  of  slag  per  week 
to  the  glass  makers.  To  prepare  it  for  tliis  use  the 
.slag  is  run  out  on  cast-iron  plates  and  cooled  with 
water. 

Attempts  have  been  m.ide  in  some  parts  of 
-Kurope  to  use  the  heat  cvolveil  I)}-  tlie  slags  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  most  simple  and  the  most 
practical  one  is  the  employment  of  the  heat  of  the 
slag  by  the  men  for  cooking,  or  heating  their  food 
already  cooked.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
it  for  heating  the  house,  near  the  furnace,  by  allow- 
ing it  to  run  into  iron  moulds  and  placing  them  in  a 
drum  ;  but  the  expen.se  attendant  upon  it,  and  the 
trouble  of  constantly  changing  the  slags,  probably 
cost  more  than  the  saving  of  fuel,  ami  undoubtodlv 
kept  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  subject  to 
this  expensive  economy  in  an  uncomfortable  state 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

Mr.  Minary,  Director  of  the  I'Vanche  Conitc  Iron 
Company,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  slags  by 
granulating  them  as  they  flow  from  the  furnace.  To 
do  this  tJic  trough  through  which  the  slags  run  is 
made  to  terminate  in  a  stream  of  water  which  has 
suflicient  velocity  to  carry  the  grains  of  slag  into  a  pit 
prepared  for  it,  from  which  it  is  charged  into  waggons, 
without  further  expense,  by  an  cmllcss  rhaiji  with 
buckets.  The  engine  for  this  purpo.se  is  run  by  the 
gases  of  the  furnace,  and  requires  scarcely  a  horse- 


power. In  these  works,  which  consist  of  five  blast 
furnaces,  each  producing  20  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  introduction  of  this  improvement  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  the  wages  of  twent}'  men  occupied  in 
charging  the  slags,  and  of  rive  blacksmiths  who  pre- 
])ared  tlieir  tools.  Much  larger  waggons  were  brought 
to  the  furnace,  which,  as  the  granulated  slag  can  be 
discharged  at  any  height  by  the  endless  chain,  were 
for  the  most  part  railroad  cars.  No  one  is  now  em- 
ployed to  look  after  the  slags,  as  the  whole  of  the 
work  can  be  done  by  the  founder  and  his  assistant. 
The  saving  thus  effected  amounts  to  5,000  to  6,000 
francs  a  }'ear,  while  the  cost  of  granulation  does  not 
exceed  0"07  dollars  the  ton  of  slag.  This  rendered 
the  slag  portable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  trans- 
portation, did  awaj'  with  all  the  special  tools  formerly 
used,  and  reduced  the  labour  of  getting  rid  of  the 
slag  to  almost  nothing. 

The  granulated  slag  was  first  used  as  gravel  in  the 
works,  and  to  make  the  bed  of  the  casting  house. 
It  was  found  that  from  such  a  casting  bed  the  pigs 
came  out  clean  and  bright,  and  were  preferred  by 
the  puddlers  even  to  those  cast  in  iron  moulds.  This 
method  of  using  the  slag  is  now  of  almost  universal 
application  in  the  Siegen  district,  in  Prussia,  where 
most  of  the  furnaces  run  on  Spiegel.  The  grains  of 
irou  which  the  .slag  contains  were  formerly  .separated 
by  stamping.  They  are  now  separated  by  the  granu- 
lation aud  are  caught  in  a  receptacle  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  the  light  porous,  slag  is  carried  off  by 
the  water,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  crushing 
and  washing  to  which  all  the  furnaces  were  subjected 
before  the  method  of  granulation  was  introduced.  It 
is  also  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  France  and 
Belgium. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

r.iDEFOKD. — The  Bideford  School  Board  has  re- 
quested Mr.  Oliver,  architect,  of  Barnstaple,  to  meet 
tlie  Board  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  plan  as 
may  be  directed  with  a  view  to  an  alteration  of  the 
National  and  British  Schools,  to  meet  the  increased 
accommodation  required  by  the  F.ducation  Depart- 
ment. 

London. — The  Works  Committee  of  the  London 
School  Board,  having  considered  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  the  limited  competition  for  the  schools  to 
be  built  on  the  site  in  the  Bolingbroke-road,  Batter- 
sea,  recommended,  in  their  last  report  to  the  Board 
that  Mr.  John  W.  Walton  be  appointed  the  architect 
for  carrying  out  the  erection  of  the  school,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Works'  Committee  to  draft 
specifications,  obtain  tenders,  and  bring  up  a  contract 
to  the  Board  for  sealing.  The  number  of  children  to 
be  accommodated  is  480;  cubic-il  contents,  170,202ft.; 
estimated  cost,  £3,595;  cost  per  child,  £7  9s.  4d. ; 
cost  per  cubic  foot,  5-06d.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  were  adopted. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

Inteuesting  Dlscovery  at  Gokleston  Church. 
— During  the  progress  of  the  works  connected  with 
the  restoration  of  the  fine  old  church  at  Gorleston, 
near  Yarmouth,  the  workmen  discovered  traces  of 
.some  rich  colouring  on  the  north  wall  of  the  edifice, 
which,  on  being  carefully  exposed,  proved  to  be  a 
finespecimen  of  mural  painting.  The  precise  subject 
has  not  yet  been  .iscertained,  the  workmen  being  slid 
engaged  in  carefully  removing  the  plaster  beneath 
which  the  painting  h.asso  long  been  hidden.  Drurv, 
iu  his  history  of  Gorleston  Church,  recounts  the 
fact  of  the  walls  being  at  one  time  adorned  with 
paintings,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  this  record 
that  led  to  the  discovery  in  the  present  instance. 

The  Chantky  House,  Castle  Donington. — 
Many  will  regret  (says  the  Derby  Mercimj)  to  see 
the  removal  of  the  old  Chantry  House  'from  the 
Churchyard,  Castle  Douington,  which  was  mucli 
admired.  Dr.  Wilson  Pearson,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  British  Arch;colo.gical  Association,  who,  in  18ii2, 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  Medi;cv.al  history  of  Castle 
Donington,  says  it  is  highly  probable  that  Thomas 
JIasilridge,  who  foundi-il  the  Chantry  iu  1509,  con- 
jointly with  Harold  Staunton,  was  Sir  Koberl  llasil- 
ridgc's  son.  Elenora,  mother  of  Thomas  Masilridgc, 
died  in  15112,  and  the  chantry  had  then  been  licensed 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  "for  one  priest  to  sing 
divine  service  in  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  there  to 
pray  for  the  founder's  soul,  &c."  The  Chantry 
House,  where  the  priest  resided  who  chanted  masses 
daily,  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence,  altliough 
the  changing  hand  of  time  and  alteration  has  de- 
spoiled it  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  old  build- 
'"&  juilB'ng  from  the  quaint-looking  g,iblc  which 
projects  into  the  churchyard,  was  nothing  more  tlian 
the  "  framo  and  pane "  Domestic  architecture 
common  in  the  middle-class  housca  of  that  period. 


^uifoiitg  liilelligeiicf. 


CHURCHES   AND   CHAPELS. 

Brtxham. — A  new  chancel  has  been  added  to 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Higher  Brixham.  No  chancel 
existed  in  the  original  church,  and  the  site  has  been 
quarried  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
sent building.  The  new  work  consists  of  a  chancel 
terminating  with  an  apse,  with  a  bay  on  either  side, 
the  organ  chamber  occupying  the  northern  portion, 
behind  which  is  the  vestry,  which  is  entered  by  a 
priest's  door  from  the  north-east  side  of  the  building. 
Low  chancel  rails  of  open  work  in  Bath  stone, 
enriched  by  Devonshire  marble  columns,  separate  the 
nave  from  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  of  local  lime- 
stone, and  the  dressings  throughout  are  of  Bath 
stone,  from  the  Corsham  Down  quarries.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Bragg  &  Dyer,  of  Paignton. 
The  sculpture  and  the  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
Decorated,  and  it  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
Ashworth,  of  Exeter. 

Manchester. — A  new  Baptist  Chapel  iu  Moss 
Lane  East,  Manchester,  was  formally  opened  on 
Tuesday.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic.  The 
entire  range  of  buildings,  comprising  the  chapel, 
schools,  vestries,  &c.,  covers  a  space  of  ground 
measuring  100ft.  by  135ft.  ;  and  the  chapel  itself  is 
98ft.  long  and  49ft.  wide,  the  width  across  the 
transepts  being  60ft.  The  height  of  the  front  gable 
is  65ft.  The  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles, 
separated  by  iron  columns  and  timber  framing,  and 
it  contains  850  appropriated  sittings.  Galleries  run 
round  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  PauU  &  Robinson,  S.  Peter's-square,  Man- 
chester, and  the  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  jun.,  of  Hyde. 

OuGHTRiNGTON. — -The  new  Church  of  S.  Peter, 
Oughtrington,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  450  persons,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  two  narrow  aisles,  apsidal  chancel  with  tower 
and  spire  on  its  north  side,  double  vestries,  and 
south  porch.  The  whole  is  built  of  local  "  split- 
faced  "  stone  in  random-coursed  work,  with  dress- 
ings, tracery,  &c.,  of  Alton  and  HoUiugton  stone, 
and  strings,  labels,  cornices,  and  bands  of  red  Run- 
corn stone.  The  interior,  excepting  the  aisles,  is 
faced  with  stone  in  the  same  way.  The  great  feature 
of  the  church  is  its  apsidal  chancel,  40ft.  long  and 
23ft.  wide.  The  apse  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  of  its  sides  are  faces 
of  an  octagon,  described  inside  a  semicircle  of  the 
width  of  the  chancel,  the  other  two  siiles  being 
slightly  inclined  from  the  chancel  width  to  the  apse 
width,  thus  forming  a  most  perfect  apsidal  plan. 
The  tower,  as  before  mentioned,  stands  north  of  the 
chancel,  and  up  to  the  belfry  stage  is  square.  Above 
this  it  is  octagonal,  with  a  two-light  window  in 
each  side,  and  clustered  pinnacles  at  each  angle  of 
the  square.  On  this  rests  the  spire,  which  has  six 
rows  of  cusped  circles.  The  total  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire  is  140ft.  The  tot.al  inside  length  of  the 
church  is  106ft.,  and  the  width  40ft.  The  height 
of  the  nave  is  54ft.,  and  up  to  the  stone  vault  of 
the  chancel  is  34ft.  The  church  has  been  designed 
by  Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter,  of  Carlton  Chambers, 
London,  Mr.  Peacock  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co., 
Tottenham-court-yard.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£7,000. 

BUILDmOS. 

BisHOPSGATE. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Ward  Schools  for  Bishopsgate  was  laiil  yesterday 
(Thursday)  week.  These  schools  will  form  part  of 
the  range  of  buildings  on  the  plot  of  ground  between 
Skinner-street  and  Primrose-street,  which  have  been 
erected  owing  to  the  important  alterations  consequent 
on  the  railway  works  close  by.  The  new  building 
adjoins  the  school  chapel,  opened  a  few  months  ago, 
and  will  be  of  a  good  substantial  ch.iracter,  the 
basement  being  of  granite,  and  the  superstructure  of 
best  malm  bricks.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  700  children.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heath  (Ilovendcn, 
Heath,  &  Berridge)  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Scrivener  &  Wliite  are  the  builders. 

Ei.MHAM,  NoREDLK.  —  It  is  cxpectcd  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Nor- 
folk County  School  buildings  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.  A  site  comprising  thirty-eight  acres,  with 
a  river  frontage  of  hcilf  a  mile,  has  been  obtained 
near  the  lilmham  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railwaj'.  The  buildings,  which  are  to  be  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Giles,  will  furnish  accom- 
modation for  260  boarders,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£8,000. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  oT 

our  correspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  reiiucstn; 

that  all  commnnications  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  78.  6iL  for  sis  months  ;  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
(3ases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Bdildisq  News,  post  free  from  this  OfQce,  fur 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  ffold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-ofBce  Order. 

tS"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewin/j  thfir  subscriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


up 


Received.— J.  S.— J.  S.  S.— J.  Cranston.— W.  B.  &  Co.— 
W.  Y.— L.  T.— W.  F.— B.  Y.  S.— W.  W._J.  J.  C.  &  Co. 
C.  L.  E.— G.  &V.— 0.  B,  A.— E.  G.— W.  &  Co.-J  P.  S.— 
E.  T— School  Plannpr.— E.  W.  G.— J.  A.  S. 

M.  E.  Adams.— Sketches  returned. 

Slater  &  Carpenteb.  — The  plan  and  description  of 
Holdenby  House  nest  week. 

GOULTY  &  Gibbons.— Dramng  of  school  to  hand. 

W.  0.  P. — Rules  to  be  observed  in  planning  and  fitting 
of  schools,  issued  by  the  Committee  of    Council 
Education,  p.  160,  No.  S94.  February  23,  1S72.     Rules  for 
planning  and  fitting  up  schools,  issueil  by  the  London 
School  Board,  p.  356,  No.  904,  May  3,  1S72. 

J.  Jackson. — We  gave  an  esterior  view  of  the  Bradford 
Town  Hall,  November  10. 1S69;  an  interior,  December  17, 
1869;  and  another  exterior,  February  IS,  1870.  C^opies 
can  be  had. 

W.  Fox.— The  number  is  out  of  print. 

C.  T. — We  feel  certain  that  your  suggestion  to  apportion 
the  rate  of  wages  by  assessors  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament would  not  work, 

MiLN'ES  &  France.— Photo,  of  bank  to  hand. 

To  E.  C.  M.  and  aiANV  Others.— See  our  short  article  on 
*'  The  Press  and  Post-office." 


Wanted,  a  good  Architectural  Draughtsman,  to  Prepare 
Pen-and-ink  Drawings  for  Photo-Lithography.  Address 
Bedford,  22,  Bedford-street,  Strand.— [Ad VT.] 
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SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL   ARCHI- 
TECTUKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tJie  Building  News. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  reader.s,  no  doubt,  have 
perused  with  varied  feelings  the  harsh  attempt  of 
Mr.  Gildard  to  throw  discredit  on  the  progress  hap- 
pily made  of  late  years  iu  Scotch  church  architec- 
ture. The  Presbj'terians,  however,  are  not  of  his 
persuasion.  Glasgow  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
churches,  and  both  in  Classic  and  Gothic  takes  the 
foremost  place  iu  Scotlana.  The  decent  magnificence 
of  later  churches  is  no  mean  evidence  of  Christian 
liberality,  and,  to  my  thinking,  is  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation, 

I  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gildard's  inconsis- 
tency in  calling  out  for  a  plainer  and  more  simple 
style  of  edifice  and  service,  and  for  the  Greek  as  tlie 
best  exponent  of  his  Puritan  ideal.  He  forgets, 
surely,  that  the  desire  to  make  the  church  not  less 
splendid  than  the  private  houses  of  a  city  is  the 
same  feeling  (only  without  the  force  of  law)  which 
raised  the  temples  he  so  much  admires,  and  with  their 
bright  example  before  him  he  tells  us  that  the  Greek 
is  the  true  style  for  Protestant  churches,  because  its 
beauty  aims  at  unadorned  simplicity  ! 

Is  it  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Gildard  that  the  oft- 
refuted  sophism  of  his  appeal  to  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  upper  room  and  the  monntain-sido  will 
carry  him  much  further  than  he  would  desire  to  go  ? 
The  "barren"  order  of  architecture  and  the  artless 
notes  of  uncultivated   psalmody  are  by    no  means 


invariably  associated withpure  and  undefiled  religion. 
He  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  to  one  who  feels  so 
deeply  the  humiliation  of  having  to  wear  integu- 
ments at  all,  that  he  might  walk  out  in  fustian  or 
corduroy  as  the  primitive  architect  modelled  on  the 
fashion  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Joking  apart,  however,  I  take  serious  exception 
to  Mr.  Gildard's  assumption  (for  it  is  nothing  more) 
that  Gothic  is  the  mother  of  abominations.  The 
corruptions  he  deplores  rose  and  ripened  under  the 
shade  of  Classic  buildings  long  before  the  Lombards 
had  crossed  the  Alps.  Mural  decoration  found  ample 
space  to  develope  itself  in  the  long  basilica,  and 
Classic  parallelograms  are,  perhaps,  better  for  orches- 
tral and  choral  services  than  a  cathedral  of  nave  and 
aisles  and  many  holes  and  corners.  As  to  stained 
glass,  I  think  this  luxury  an  absolute  necessity  to 
counteract  the  mesmerising  influence  of  the  glare 
and  vacuum  that  seems  inevitable  in  the  plain  tea- 
caddy  style  which  is  being  superseded. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Gildard  is  not  a 
very  consistent  admirer  of  primitive  simplicity.  He 
commends  some  specimens  which  certainly  are  not 
unadorned.  AVhat  does  this  show  but  that  the 
Classic  satisfies  our  feeling  of  the  beautiful  just  in 
proportion  as  it  escapes  from  uniformity  and  borrows 
the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  in  the  complexity  of  its 
details  and  picturesqueness  of  outline  ? 

After  all,  Mr.  Gildard's  ideal  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  "comfortable," 
in  which  we  all  agree — only  many  would  have  ele- 
gance and  solemnity  of  grandeur  as  well. 

In  the  matter  of  econom}''  and  running  into  debt 
he  is  sound,  but  high  authorities  say  that  Classical 
architecture,  by  the  large  scantlings  and  other  items, 
is  by  far  the  most  likely  to  entail  unnecessary  out- 
lay. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  an  appeal  to  primitive 
times  would  leave  us  as  naked  as  Mr.  Gildard  seems 
to  think  and  to  desire.  S.  Paul  always  preferred  the 
synagogue  where  he  could  get  it,  and  if  he  had  been 
offered  the  Parthenon  for  a  church  would  not  have 
demolished  it  after  the  fashion  of  our  Scottish  fathers 
— the  citizens  of  Glasgow  being  the  only  honourable 
exceptions.  In  the  matter  of  instrumental  music, 
he  is  at  wider  variance  with  the  facts.  The  Christian 
disciples  were  quite  familiar  with  instrumental  music, 
they  were  continually  in  the  temple,  and  joined  in  its 
worship  to  the  last.  In  fact,  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  is  highly  artistic,  and  based  on 
the  alternations  of  vocal  and  instrumental  song,  and 
if  Mr.  Gildard  will  turn  up  the  150th  Psalm,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  satisfied  that  what  was  good  for  the 
author  of  that  Psalm,  for  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  (if  we  desire  it)  in  187"2. — I  am,  &c., 
Another  Puotestant  and  Architect. 

Edinburgh,  July  8. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  good  of  this  competition  will  consist 
largely  in  the  discussions  that  may  be  evoked,  and, 
doubtless,  it  will  be  wise  to  foster  such  discussion 
before  as  well  as  after  the  publication  of  the  plans. 
I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
propriety  of  lighting  a  one-story  school  from  the 
back,  where  the  area  vras  sufficienth'  large  that  by 
skilful  planning  the  light  might  have  been  obtained 
from  any  quarter  most  perfect  and  desirable.  The 
answer  of  the  architect  iu  the  case  referred  to  was  in 
effect  that  the  doors  and  t^replaces  and  "clause  4  " 
prevented  any  other  arrangement  than  back  light. 
Quite  so.  You  see,  the  lighting  of  the  school,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations,  is  made 
subservient  to  minor  matters.  This,  I  submit,  is 
"  evidence  of  bad  planning,"  and  goes  to  show  that 
architects  do  not  yet  thoroughly  understand  the 
matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  competition 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Again,  lighting  from  the  back  has  also  been  advo- 
cated at  the  Arciiitectural  Association,  where  my  first 
letter  was  referred  to  in  terms  of  courteous  disap- 
proval, but  unfortunately,  the  bare  assertions  there 
made  were  not  backed  by  arguments  of  any  kind, 
or  reference  to  any  precedent.  Now,  let  us  discuss 
the  matter  dispassionately,  and  I  care  not  who 
engage  in  it  so  long  as  personalities  are  avoided. 
Moreover,  the  subject  of  anonymous  authorship 
has  long  been  settled,  and  need  not  now  be  disen- 
tombed as  a  correspondent  last  week  endeavoured  to 
do.  Let  us  first  start  upon  right  premises.  Heading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  chief  occupations 
carried  on  in  the  school,  and  as  regards  light  and 
ventilation  it  does  not  greatly  signif}'  which  of  tlie 
three  classes  of  stud}'  the  children  are  engaged  in. 
The  requirements  are  verj'  nearly  the  same  in  each 
case — viz.,  the  light  to  be  full,  sufficient,  and  unob- 
structed upon  the  papers  or  what  not  upon  which 
the  cbildrea  are  engaged,  sufficient  light  upon  the 


blackboard  or  map  held  up  before  the  class,  and  the 
master  also  wants  the  light  upon  the  children's  faces 
that  he  may  see  at  a  glance  what  they  are  about. 
Which  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  these  require- 
ments ? 

Lighting  from  the  back  has  been  advocated,  but, 
as  we  have  before  said,  no  arguments  or  precedents 
were  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  this  principle  I  attended  a  chapel 
during  the  last  few  days  that  is  remarkable  for  its 
free,  light,  and  cheerful  aspect,  a  result  which  owes 
itself  to  unusual  quantities  of  window  apace.  A 
gallery  runs  along  the  four  sides,  anil  the  seats  longi- 
tudinally also,  consequently,  in  all  cases,  the  light 
came  from  the  back,  although,  of  course,  assisted 
by  the  cross  or  diffused  light.  Well,  what  was  the 
result?  The  people  in  nearly  all  cases  cast  their 
own  shadow  on  the  book,  while  the  features  were  in 
a  great  measure  obscured  by  being  placed  in  shade. 
This  would  be  intensified  if  the  light  came  from  one 
side  only.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  writing  or 
drawing.  Let  any  architect  place  his  drawing-board 
iu  such  manner  that  he  stands  between  it  and 
the  window  or  windows,  it  matters  not  how 
many,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Just 
try  it  in  your  own  ofhce,  as  I  have  done,  and  the 
effect  of  shade  and  shadow  will  be  so  great  that  you 
cannot  see  to  draw  properly  at  all.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  children  in  school.  Nor  will  any 
amount  of  window  space  obviate  the  direction  ia 
which  the  hght  travels;  in  fact,  the  stronger  the 
light  the  deeper  the  shade  or  shadow  with  which  the 
child  obstructs  himself,  consequently  a  needless 
strain  upon  the  eyes  is  thus  inflicted. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  best  light 
comes  from  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  toward  the 
left,  high  up  the  wall,  of  course,  as  in  the  Prussian 
system,  and  as  generally  adopted  in  our  own  class- 
rooms. But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  argument  has 
yet  been  adduced  to  show  why  the  principle  should 
be  reversed  in  a  large  school-room.  Now  refer  to 
schools  of  great  length  where  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  light  from  the  side.  The  difficulty 
is  sometimes  got  over  by  placing  a  strong  light  in 
front,  which  is  thrown  direct  on  the  child  and  the 
desk  ;  and  also  by  a  small  back  light,  which  helps  to 
diffuse  or  spread  the  light,  and  to  throw  sufficient 
rays  on  the  blackboard.  I  am  not  alone  in  con- 
sidering this  method  far  preferable  to  the  reverse  of 
that  order.  I  have  this  day  consulted  with  a  school- 
master for  whose  use  I  am  about  to  erect  a  school, 
and  he  entirely  concurs  in  this  view.  He  wants  the 
light  full  on  the  children,  which  is  far  more  important 
than  the  light  on  the  master,  and  the  children  want 
the  light  upon  the  papers  upon  which  they  are 
engaged.  Will  back  light  give  this  result  ?  The 
answer  in  the  negative  is  as  clear  as  noonday. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  back  light  system  333' 
that  it  should  be  kept  "high  up  the  waU."  When, 
however,  we  remember  the  kind  of  humanity  that 
generally  constitute  school  boards,  who  look  with 
very  jealous  eyes  upon  spending  the  ratepayers* 
money,  and  that  clause  2  will  allow  of  walls  being 
lift,  high  only  to  the  wall-plate,  which  me.ans  in 
that  case  the  light  cannot  exceed  10ft.  from  the 
floor,  and  that  iu  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only 
too  probable  these  bare  limits  will  not  be  greatly 
exceeded,  their  argument  then  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  even  if  the  windows  were  carried  to  12ft.  or 
loft,  from  floor,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  shadow 
falls  on  the  paper  or  book,  and  the  features  of  the 
child  are  also  partially  obscured  by  the  shade  before 
referred  to. 

The  questiou  then  comes,  which  is  the  best 
possible  light  for  the  purpose  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
too  much  light  cannot  be  diffused  in  a  school-room, 
and  that  a  picture  gallerj'',  or,  better  still,  a  billiard- 
room  (having  both  top  and  front  lights  in  equal  pro- 
portions), is  the  best  sj'stem  which  can  be  devised, 
for  by  it  the  distribution  of  light  is  thorough, 
although  a  little  strongest  from  the  front.  More- 
over, the  system  of  top  light  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  complete  ventilation.  Stables,  billiard- 
rooms,  picture  galleries,  and  railways  are  lit  and 
ventilated  in  this  way,  because  the  plan  is  considered 
most  feasible  and  perfect.  Why  should  it  not  be 
also  for  a  school-room  ? 

I  have  lately  designed  a  school  building,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  in  which  I  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practically  testing  the  methods  which  I 
advocate.  The  wall  liglit  comes  from  the  front,  the 
aspect  of  which  is  studiously  kept  due  south,  but 
the  roof  is  carried  out  5ft.  at  a  flatter  pitch  to  form 
a  protection  in  inclement  weather,  and  to  soften  the 
clear  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  back  roof,  which  is 
towards  the  north,  a  kind  of  skylight  is  inserted 
over  each  row  of  desks.  From  these  .skylights  the 
light  is  radiated  or  diffused,  and  falls  on  the  deskj* 
without  casting  any  shadow,  also  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  teacher ;  but  still  the  greatest  light  comes 
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from  the  front.  The  skylights  are  ventilators,  so 
also  are  the  wall  lights  beloiv  the  transom,  so  that 
a  current,  always  to  be  graduated,  passes  from  about 
4ft.  of  the  floor  upwards  across  the  room,  but  not 
sufficiently  near  the  heads  of  the  children  to  affect 
them  by  the  draught.  1  might  give  other  par- 
ticulars ;  but  as  the  author  cannot  be  divined,  it 
is  now  unwise  to  do  so.  I  give  it,  however,  as  an 
instance,  far  preferable  to  the  methods  advocated  at 
the  Architectural  Association.  But  1  should  like  to 
see  the  various  methods  more  fully  discussed. — I 
am,  &c.,  11. 


Sir, — In  order  that  this  competition  may  be  in- 
vested with  additional  interest,  and  lead  to  really 
practical  results,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions:— 

1.  That  as  some  first-rate  designs  maj' reasonably 
be  expected,  the  London  School  Board  should  be 
asked  to  co-operate,  and  one  of  their  large  school 
sites  be  selected  (instead  of  a  merely  imaginary  plot 
of  land),  and  that  they  be  invited  to  examine  the 
designs  (in  concert  with  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
petition), and  select  therefrom  one  suitable  for  exe- 
cution, and  to  employ  the  author  to  carry  out  his 
plans  at  the  usual  commission  of  5  per  cent.,  or 
such  modification  of  his  plans  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable. 

2.  That  the  design  considered  next  in  order  of 
merit  should  receive  half  the  premium,  provided  the 
first  design  was  really  carried  out. 

3.  That  the  fullest  particulars  be  issued  (by  pxib- 
lication  in  your  journal)  as  to  the  general  distribu- 
tion required,  and  specially  as  to  the  accommodation 
to  be  provided  in  the  school-rooms  and  class-rooms. 

4.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  guide 
as  to  the  area  and  capacity  of  cloak-room  accommo- 
dation required,  and  that  at  least  4  basins  per  100 
be  provided  in  the  lavatories. 

5.  That  it  should  not  be  deemed  necessary  to 
make  special  plans  for  ventilation  and  warming,  as 
it  may  be  with  reason  assumed  that  these  points 
could  receive  proper  attention  in  the  event  of  any  of 
the  designs  being  carried  out ;  and  as  artificial  means 
of  ventilation  really  involve  consultation  with 
parties  who  specially  give  attention  to  this  class  of 
■work,  it  would  simply  trouble  the  competitors  to 
seek  their  advice  unnecessarilj'.  Open  windows  and 
fireplaces,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  should  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition,  so  as 
not  to  complicate  these  subjects  too  much. 

(I.  That  plans  of  all  the  floors,  two  sections,  and 
one  elevation — be  considered  sufficient. 

7.  That  no  perspective  views  be  received,  or,  if 
admitted,  that  a  perspective  view  in  every  case  be 
made  absolutely  binding,  otherwise  the  competitors 
will  not  compete  on  equal  terms  ;  but  as  the  judges 
are  men  who  will  readily  understand  geometrical 
drawings,  a  showy  perspective  is  not  needed, 

■S.  That  while  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  compe- 
tition as  widely  as  possible  to  architects  who  are 
competent,  from  experience,  to  make  a  good  design, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  receive  the  idea  of  every  novice, 
or  the  very  youngest  members  of  our  profession,  and 
that  therefore  an  entry  fee  of  one  guinea  be  paid 
with  every  set  of  designs  sent  in. 

9.  That  ten  of  the  designs  (considered  in  order  of 
merit  by  the  judges)  be  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News  ;  and  although  some  gentlemen  may  be  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  proposition  of  an  entry  fee  so 
large  as  one  guinea,  I  venture  to  think  that  ten  good 
designs  for  schools  will  be  a  very  good  exchange  for 
such  a  sum  ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  the  perspective 
view  be  excluded  from  the  competition,  far  more 
than  a  guinea  will  be  saved  in  the  preparation  of 
each  set  of  drawings. 

10.  That  the  guinea  entr}'  fees  be  formed  into  a 
competitors'  prize,  and  that  the  competitors  them- 
selves be  allowed,  by  vote,  to  select  the  design  to 
•which  this  prize  may  be  awarded. 

Should  the  foregoing  suggestiuns,  with  others  that 
have  been  or  may  be  made  by  your  several  corre- 
spondents, be  adopted,  the  competition  would  assume 
proportions  that  might  fairly  command  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  artistic  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  at  least  three  premiums  or  prizes  would 
accrue,  in  all  probability — 

1.  The  execution  of  the  building  at  the  usual 
commission,  and  half  the  premium  offered  by  the 
promoters  of  this  competition. 

2.  Half  thf  |)remium  awarded  by  the  promoters 
of  this  competition. 

3.  The  competitors'  prize.— I  am,  &c.,      T.  P. 


Sir,  —  I  thick,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
that  our  agricultural  districts  and  villages  generally 
are  so  badly  provided  with  eflicient  school  accommo- 
dation, and  that  the  resources  for  providing  same 


are  often  so  limited,  you  would  be  conferring  a  great 
boon  on  persons  interested  in  this  object,  if  your 
proposed  competition  could  embrace  a  design  for  a 
village  school  for  from  CO  to  100  children — mixed 
— with  suitable  married  master's  residence  attached, 
the  beautifying  (sadly  needed)  of  our  village 
architecture  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  compatible 
with  strict  economy,  in  the  preparation  of  designs. 

If  my  suggestion  is  worth  the  space  in  your  valu- 
able paper,  kindly  insert. — I  am,  &c., 

Yorkshire,  July  10.  Kusticus. 


Sir, —  I  think  this  school  competition  will  excite 
some  interest  in  the  profession,  and  make  explicit 
several  important  matters  connected  with  school 
planning,  in  which  most  architects  are  now  in  a  fog. 
Let  the  various  "points  "  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed 
before  competitors  go  to  work,  that  they  may  know 
what  they  are  about,  and  very  great  interest  could  not 
fail  to  be  infused  into  the  subject.  I  am  glad  you 
have  taken  the  initiative  iu  this  matter. — 1  am,  &c., 
Cornish  Subscriber. 


Sir, — AYoiikl  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  proposed 
school  competition  be  put  off  till  later  iu  the  year, 
when  it  would  not  interfere  with  outdoor  sketching? — 
I  am,  &c.,  K. 


PRIZES  AT  UNIVEKSITY    COLLEGE. 

Professor  Lewis  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Building  News,  aud  would  be  much 
obliged  by  his  mentioning  in  the  next  number  that 
the  medals  given  as  prizes  in  his  classes  at  University 
College  were  the  Donaldson  silver  medals.  The 
omission  of  the  above  was  in  Professor  Lewis'  own 
list. 

9,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  July  S. 


LAND    AND    BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Bi'ilding  Societies. 
— The  second  pari  of  the  second  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  friendly  and 
benefit  building  societies  has  just  been  issued.  It 
consists  of  evidence  taken  iu  London  during  1870 
and  1871  on  friendly  societies  aud  working  men's 
clubs,  and  also  evidence  taken  iu  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  provinces  of  England  during  1871  on  friendly 
societies,  benefit  building  societies,  &c.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  published 
shortly  after  tho  opening  of  Parliament,  the  Irish 
Registrar's  Office  was  described  as  being  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  Since  that  time  a  corres 
pondence  has  taken  place  between  the  Irish  Registrar 
ind  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  pub- 
lished in  the  present  part  of  the  report.  The  Registrar 
says  it  appears  to  him  that  the  extended  inquiries 
which  the  commissioners  have  tliought  fit  to  make 
as  to  tho  state  of  the  register,  the  condition  of  his 
oflace,  and  his  hours  of  otiice  attendance,  have  been 
based  rather  upon  their  own  ideal  conception  of  what 
might  be  or  ought  to  be  than  upon  any  practica.! 
consideration  of  what  has  been  actually  enacted  by 
statute,  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  allowed 
by  tho  Commissioners  of  her  Majest3''s  Treasury. 
The  Kegistrar  contends  that  lie  has  acted  according 
to  what  he  inferred  to  bo  the  views  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  does  not  coincide 
with  the  commissioners  in  what  they  say  as  to  the 
unsatisfactoi-y  condition  of  his  office. 

The  Birmingham  Friendly  Building  Society. 
— The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  lidld  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  otfices,  44,  Waterloo- street.  The 
report  stated  that  the  income  for  the  past  year  had 
been  £11,349  7s.  Od.,  making  the  aggi'ogate  receipts 
£104,000  14s.  lid.  The  gross  profits,  including  the 
balance  brought  forward,  amounted  to  £o,0fJG  Os.  6d. 
After  payment  of  the  interest  to  depositors,  discharg- 
ing all  management  expenses,  and  placing  to  the 
credit  of  the  ledger  accounts  of  investing  members 
compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  current  pajinents,  the 
balance  of  the  i-eserve  fund  was  £1,459  "lOs.  4d. 

City  of  Rochester  Building,  Land,  and  In- 
vestment Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  tho 
shareholders  and  members  was  held  on  Monday. 
Tlic  report  statnd  that  notwithstanding  tho  con- 
tinued deitression  in  house  and  landed  property,  tho 
directors  were  unablod  to  report  a  satisfaettiry  pro- 
gress in  tho  transactions  of  the  society  during  the 
past  yeai',  tho  amount  of  business  effected  being 
larger  than  that  of  any  corresponding  year.  Tlio 
directors  jjad  appropriated  a  balance  profit  for  the 
past  year  equivalent  to  G,i  per  cent,  on  tho  shares 
of  the  investing  members.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
that  £4,404  had  been  received  in  subscriptions  from 
borrowing  and  investing  members,  £595  from  pro- 
perty redeemed,  £518  from  property  sold,  £"2"J1  from 
rents,  and  £G8  from  iincs,  fees,  and  discounts, 
making  the  total  income  during  tho  past  year 
£7,  i;J4  Vis.  9d.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
£3,-127  had  been  advanced  to  members,  £3,4U3  paid 
to  members  on  withdrawal,  £10IJ  for  repairs  to 
estat(!3  in  possession,  and  £190  of  loans  to  tho 
society  repaid,  tho  total  cxponditiu'c  leaving  a 
balauco  of  £1,004  due  to  tho  bankers.  The  capital 
of  the  society  was  £14,982. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2604.]— Foliage.— A  list  of  those  plants  and 
flowers  which  are  specially  suitable  for  stone  carving 
would  oblige— An  Amateur. 

[2t!00.]— Strength  of  Brick  Bridge.— AVill  one 
of  your  readers  give  a  short  formula  bv  which  can  be 
calculated  the  safe  weight  a  brick  bridge  will  sustain 
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on  each  superficial  foot  of  its  surface,  erected  as  per 
sketch,  the  roadway  over  being  20ft.  iu  width  between 
side  walls?— Querist. 

[2G06.] — Ornamexxtal  Brick"wrork.  —  Can  any 
reader,  inform  me  in  what  parts  of  England  the  best 
examples  of  ancient  ornamental  brick  building  may  be 
fouud? — D.  F. 

[2i;07.] — Cylinders. — Will  some  one  give  me  the 
rule  for  ascertaining  the  difference  iu  the  strength  of 
a  solid  cylinder  and  a  hollow  one  when  both  are  made 
of  the  same  material  ?  Also  the  difference  in  strength 
of  a  cast-iron  hollow  cylinder  and  a  wrought-iron 
ditto. — Amateur  Builder. 

1_2(;0S.] — Framed  Floors. — "Vniat  is  understood  by 
framed  floors,  and  when  are  they  used? — Amateur 

EUILDER. 


REPLIES. 

[2594.] — Moresque  Style. — There  is  one  work  in 
the  French  annexe  of  the  Exhibition  which  might 
assist  "Master  Builder."  It  is  called  "  L'Architecture 
des  Nations  Etrangeres,"  and  treats  largely  of  the 
architectural  styles  peculiar  to  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
&c. — Architect. 

[25!)8.]— Shoring. — The  accompanying  cuts,  taken 
from  Viollet  lo  Due's  Dictionary,  illustrate  what  is 
wanted  by  "One  in  Need."  A  framework  of  stout 
timber  (detail  15)  is  placed  around  the  column  just 
below  the  capital.  This  is  supported  by  eight  timbers, 
G,  which  are  lixed  at  the  base  like  ordinary  shoring. 


The  interval  between  the  frame  C  and  the  abacus  is 
then  well  filled  with  rough  masonry,  when  the 
damaged  stones  may  be  removed.  If  one  stone  or 
more  at  the  top  of  tho  column  happens  to  be  perfectly 
solid,  the  arrangomeut  shown  iu  the  elevation  at  K, 
and  iu  detail  at  K,  is  made  use  of. — C.  P.  E. 


It  is  announced  that  tho  old  established  business 
of  Messrs.  J  ife  W.  Eastwood,  as  limo,  cement,  and 
brirk  mauiifaeturers,  aud  mercliants,  carried  mi  for  so 
many  years  at  Wellington  AVharf,  Belvederc-road, 
and  (^anal  llridgo  Wharf,  Old  Kent-road,  has  been 
joined  by  eomo  gentlemen  of  means  and  character, 
and  has  been  registered  as  a  limited  liability  company 
(biith  Messrs.  .).  A  W.  Eastwood  retaining  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  it),  a"d  that  the  business  will  in 
future  bo  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale  at  tho 
same  premises,  under  tho  style  of  "Eastwood  & 
Company,  Limited." 
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PAKIilAMENTAKY    NOTES. 

The  Inhahited  House  Duty.— Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
ivsked  the  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  ou  Thursday 
week  whether  eachhereditameut  separately  numbered, 
describ?d,  and  valued  in  the  valuation  list,  as  finally 
determined  by  the  Assessment  Conmiittee  under  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  of  1869,  should,  if  such 
hereditament  were  chargeable  to  the  inhabited  house 
duty,  be  assessed  separately  for  such  duty,  in  con- 
formity with  such  valuation  list,  and  in  pursuance  of 
section  45,  sub-section  2,  of  such  Act.— The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer :  No,  sir.  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  necessarily  follow,  when  the  House 
Diitv  Act  requires  that  the  assessment  should  be 
made  jointly.  The  fact  that  the  valuation  must  be 
separately  made  under  the  Metropolitan  Valuation 
Act  does  not  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
regarding  such  joint  assessment.  The  assessment 
C9uld  be  furnished  upon  the  sum  of  the  valuation 
under  the  Metropolitan  Valuation  Act. 

The  New  Law  Coukts.— Mr.  C.  Bentinck  asked 
her  Majesty's  Government  whether  it  was  their  m- 
tentiou  to  authorise  the  expenditm-e  of  public  money 
in  the  execution  of  the  design  for  the  Strand  front 
of  the  new  Law  Courts,  which  was  now  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Street  at  the  Royal  Academy.— Mr.  Ayrton 
said  the  designs  for  the  new  courts  were  not  ap- 
proved  of  by  him,  but  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Since  the  sketch  designs  were  approved  of,  Mr. 
Street  had  intimated  that  he  had  made  some  small 
changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  Strand  ;  but  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  changes  could  only  be 
perfectly  ascertained  when  he  had  deposited  the 
regular  contract  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing. The  design  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  was  not  really  an  elevation,  but  merely  a 
perspective  drawing  of  tho  plan  which  Mr.  Street 
had  in  view  at  the  time  when  he  drew  it.  At  present 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  what  would  be  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  real  elevation,  but  the  matter 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  regular 
contract  plans  were  deposited. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament. — Mr.  Butler-John- 
stoue  on  Tuesday  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  in  August,  1870, 
seven  different  preparations  for  preserving  the  stone 
were  tried  upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  any  report  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
those  preparations  had  been  issued  ;  whether  it  was 
a  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  all  those  preparations 
had  failed  ;  and  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  mai-k  those  several  experiments  with  num- 
bers, with  a  printed  reference  to  the  names  of  their 
respective  inventors,  for  the  information  of  members 
and  others  viewing  them. — Mr.  Ayrton  stated  that 
in  1870  several  experiments  were  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  stone,  but  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  for  a  satisfactory  report  to  bo  made  as  to  the 
success  of  those  experiments,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  deshable  to  afford  any  information  which  might 
be  converted  into  an  advertisement  by  the  different 
parties.  If  any  one  really  interested  in  the  matter 
desu-ed  accurate  information  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  it  ou  application  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Tim  New  Post-Office  BtrnDiNGS.- Mr.  Winn 
asked  the  First  Conmiissioner  of  Works  whether  he 
intended  to  hold  the  contractors  of  the  new  Post- 
office  buildings  to  their  engagement,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  unable  to  fulfill  then-  contract  wit  Lin  the 
specified  time,  owing  to  the  strike  now  existing 
between  the  builders  and  their  worluucn.— Mr. 
Ayrton  said  the  contract  was  to  have  been  completed 
on  the  31st  of  December  last,  but  for  various  reasons 
the  time  had  been  extended.  At  present  there  was 
DO  question  before  the  Board.  When  the  building 
was  completed  questions  would  arise  as  to  whether 
the  work  had  been  unduly  delayed,  with  reference  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  under  which  penalties  of  a 
certain  sum  per  week  were  specified.  When  the 
proper  time  aiTived  inquiries  would  be  made  into  the 
matter,  to  ascertain  whether  the  penalties  ought  to 
be  enforced,  and  all  the  circumstances  would  then  be 
taken  into  account. 

BlKMINGHAM    SEWERAGE  ElLL. — In   the  HoUSC  of 

Commons,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Dixon  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  praying  for 
redress  for  the  rejection  of  tho  Birmingham  Sewerage 
BUI. 

"WATER    SUB  PLY    ANB    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Burntisland. — It  has  Imen  resolved,  on  the 
basis  of  a  report  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Sang,  C.IO., 
Kirkcaldy,  to  probe  the  Widows'  Land  at  the  base 
of  the  Binn  Hill  at  Burntisland,  with  the  object  of 
extracting  water  from  the  shale  beds  that  aro 
believed  to  abound  there. 

Impurity  oi'the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply'. 
— Dr.  M'Cormack,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  Lambeth  district,  submitted  a  report  of  consider- 
able length  to  tho  Lambeth  Vestry  at  tiieir  meeting 
on  Thursday  week,  in  which  some  grave  remarks 
are  made  as  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall  .companies.  The  report 
stated  that  on  the  IXth  of  -hiiie  ho  examined  the 
water  of  both  companies,  with  results  showing  that 
whilst  there  was  but  a  very  slight  improvement  in 


the  water  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  that  of 
the  Vauxhall  Company  continued  to  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  impurity  as  it  did  the  previous  month. 
Living  organisms  were  detected  by  the  microscope 
in  both  waters,  and  in  thoLambethwaterauimalcul.-o 
were  found  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tho  specimen 
was  that  laiowu  as  tho  "water  scorpion."  After 
showing  that  the  health  of  tho  prisoners  in  Millbank 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  at  once  strikingly  improved 
and  continued  on  the  water  supply  being  changed 
from  the  Thames  to  that  from  the  artesian  wells  in 
Trafalgar-square,  and  that  the  same  results  were 
shown  at  Pentouville,  where  the  water  was  drawn 
from  a  well  deep  in  the  chalk,  the  report  went  on  to 
state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  if  it 
were  wished  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  of  health 
and  a  lower  rate  of  mortality,  our  water  supply 
should  be  obtained  from  pure  sources,  and  not  be 
subjected,  as  was  now  the  case,  to  contamination 
from  sewage,  and  that  its  comparative  purity  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
report  concluded  .as  follows:— ''It  is,  I  fear,  too  true 
a  saying  that  our  criminal  population  are  better  cared 
for,  and  their  health  of  greater  consideration,  than 
that  of  our  hard- worked  honest  poor.  This  state  of 
things  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  think 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  not  only  this  vestry,  but 
eveiy  vestry  in  London,  to  bring  this  matter  of  the 
impurity  of  the  water  supply  under  the  notice  of 
Government."  Mr.  Fowler  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  meeting  he  should  move  that  a  deputation  be 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary  on  the 
subject. 

"  Poisoning  an  Archbishop." — At  the  Lambeth 
Vestry  last  week,  letters  from  the  Home  Office  .and 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  read,  enclosing  a 
complaint  fi-om  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
regard  to  the  nuisance  and  damage  arising  from  two 
large  potteries  near  Lambeth  Palace.  The  air  being 
charged  with  muri.atie  acid,  the  healthful  growth  of 
trees  was  impossible,  shrubs  on  the  Embankment 
had  their  leaves  literally  coated,  as  with  varnish, 
and  the  limestone  of  which  the  Palace  was  built  was 
fast  crumbling  to  decay.  It  was  resolved  to  direct 
the  medical  officer  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  steps 
the  vestry  could  take  to  abate  the  nuisance,  one  of 
the  speakers  expressing  grave  doubts  whether  any- 
thing would  be  done  '•  until  the  archbishop  and  all 
his  family  had  been  poisoned." 

TuNBRiDGE. — Sewerage  is  to  be  gone  on  with  at 
Tunbridge,  plans  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
Jones,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  He.alth.  Seven 
tenders  for  carrving  out  the  works  have  been  sub- 
mitted, of  which  the  lowest,  £7,211,  is  £3,033  4s.  9d. 
less  than  the  highest !  At  West  Moulsey,  the  same 
startling  disproportion  is  observable,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  four 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  some  420ft.  or  so  of 
30in.  ring  sewer,  and  a  sediment  tank,  at  the  Grange, 
Messrs.  Scase,  offering  to  do  the  v^ork  for  £100,  and 
Messrs.  Hibbins  &  Traslor,  for  £174— very  ueariy 
double !  In  this  case,  however,  the  accepted  fonder 
was  for  £102.  and  as  it  appears  tho  owner  of  the 
estate  is  a  private  person,  it  is  hardly  probable,  the 
PaioMal  Critic  thmks,  that  he  deliberately  loses  by 
the  transaction. 


CHIPS. 

New  Schools  were  opened  at  Chartham,  Kent,  on 
the  27th  ult.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  of  Canterbury,  is  the 
architect. 

Church  restoration  is  going  on  at  Weekley  and 
Warkton,  Leicestershire.  The  latter  church  under- 
went a  very  thorough  renovation,  as  to  its  internal 
fittings  and  arrangement,  only  four  or  five  years 
since.  It  is  now  intended  to  cairy  the  work  further. 
Amongst  other  improvements,  tlie  south  aisle  will 
be  enlarged,  a  vestry  added,  and  the  present  un- 
sightly windows  replaced  by  others.  Mr.  Slater  is 
the  architect.  At  Weekley,  besides  many  other 
alterations,  the  church  will  be  reseated  throughout, 
the  pews  and  gallery  havmg  disappeared.  The 
works  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  who  is  also  building  new  parsonage-houses 
both  here  and  at  Little  Oakley. 

Tho  land  on  the  Ilolbom  Viaduct,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  last  week's  Building  News 
as  having  been  let  for  £15,000  a  year  has  been  t:iken 
by  Mr.  Richard  Tress.  The  area  is  114,000ft.,  not 
120,000ft.,  as  previously  stated. 

A  new  Episcopal  Church  was  opened  at  Moffat, 
N.B.,  on  Sunday  last.  The  plan  of  tho  building  is 
cruciform,  and  consists  of  chancel,  vestry  and  organ 
chamber,  with  tr.ansepts  and  nave,  tho  latter  55ft.  by 
22ft.,  and  the  interior  apex  of  thereof  28ft.  in  height. 
Beyond  the  navo  is  a  porch  with  two  doors.  In  the 
chancel  over  the  altar  is  a  tripartite  filled  in  with 
designs  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  Edinburgh. 

Tho  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  ("liapel  is  to 
be  laid  at  Addlestone  to-day.  Mi-.  Wonnacott,  of 
Chertsoy,  is  tlie  architect.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  to  deliver 
a  sei-mii'n  ill  connection  with  the  ceremony  under  the 
famous  Cross  Oak,  under  which  the  Lollards  and 
Wycliffe  are  said  to  have  preached. 

All  aquarium  is  about  to  be  constructed  near  the 
Alexandria  l'.ark,  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  Sherwin  is 
the  architect. 


®ur  Ma  M\t 


A  Stp.ange  Hotel. — Of  all  the  hotels  in  the 
world  the  very  oddest  is  a  lonely  one  in  California, 
on  the  road  between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Imagine  ten  immense  trees  standing  a  few  feet  apart 
and  hollow  inside  ;  these  are  the  hotel,  neat,  breezy, 
and  romantic.  The  largest  tree  is  Soft,  around,  aud 
contains  a  sitting-room  and  that  bureau  of  Bacchus 
wherefrom  is  dispensed  the  thing  that  biteth  and 
stingeth.  All  about  this  tree  is  a  garden  of  flowers 
and  evergreens.  The  drawing-room  is  a  bower  made 
of  redwood,  evergreens,  and  madrona  branches.  For 
bed-ch.ambers  there  are  nine  great  hollow  trees, 
whitewashed  or  papered,  and  having  doors  cut  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  holes.  Literature  finds  a  place  ia 
a  learuug  stump,  dubbed  "the  library."  If  it  were 
not  for  that  same  haunt  of  Bacchus,  it  is  certain 
that  the  guests  of  this  forest  estabUshment  would 
feel  like  nothing  so  much  as  dryads. 

The  Charing-cross  Approach  to  the  Thames 
Embankment. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  asking  the  Board 
to  submit  to  him  a  full  statement  of  their  case  and 
plan  for  an  approach  to  the  Embankment  through 
Northumberland  House,  in  order  that  he  might 
transmit  the  same  to  his  legal  advisers.  The  AVorks 
Committee  presented  a  report  stating  "That  a  direct 
approach  from  Charing-cross  to  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment being  imperatively  required  for  the  public 
convenience,  the  Board  do  apply  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  with  the  view  of  ascertam- 
ing  whether  he  would  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  by  the  Board  for  the  acquisition  of  Northum- 
berland House  aud  grounds,  aud  such  other  portions 
of  his  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  approach."  The  solicitor  stated  that  the 
engineer's  estimate  for  the  work  was  £200,000. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Ijiproving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes. — 
A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  Association 
was  held  "at  the  offices,  Finsbury-circus,  last  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P. 
The  report  showed  that,  though  the  buildings  of  the 
Association  were  over  one  thousand  to  the  acre  (being 
four  times  that  of  crowded  and  unhealthy  neigh- 
bourhoods), yet  the  mortality  was  only  two-thirds, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  open  spaces  around  them, 
and  the  improved  construction  of  the  buildings.  The 
directors  had  just  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company  to  take  a  large  piece 
of  land  in  the  Farringdon-road,  lying  between 
Hattou  Garden  and  Clerkenwell,  upon  which  they 
proposed  to  erect  dwellings  for  about  250  famiUes. 
The  164  Alexandra  cottages  at  Penge  were  let. 
The  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £5,414  43.  3d., 
from  which  a  dividend  of  4r  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  income-tax,  will  be  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£451  8s.  to  be  carried  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  which 
will  then  amount  to  £5,488  4s.  The  Chairman,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  report,  said  that 
with  reference  to  the  dwellings  at  Penge  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  thing  needed — viz.,  an  increase  of 
trains,  which  the  railway  directors  could  not  yet  be 
induced  to  put  on. 


At  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Acton,  auctioneer,  sold  861 
superficial  yards  of  land  in  Cross-street  and  S. 
Ann's  street,  Manchester,  together  with  the  build- 
ings thereon,  which  latter  produce  a  gross  rental  of 
£1,811.  The  bidding  commenced  at  £40,000_,  the 
property  being  ultimately  knocked  down  at  £55,600 
to  Mr.  R.  Bridgford,  estate  agent. 

The  Town  Hall  Committee  of  the  Bolton  Corpora- 
tion have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Sunpson,  o£ 
London,  amounting  to  £.5,300,  for  tho  decoration  of 
the  Great  Hall,  Council  Chamber,  Mayor's  Reception 
and  Dining  Rooms,  entrance  hall  aud  corridor  m  the 
Town  Hall  at  present  being  erected  in  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  new  sheet  iron  Venetian  blinds,  have  been  occu- 
pied during  the  last  six  months  in  tho  erection  of 
new  premises  at  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Dick  Whittington's  statue,  erected  where  he  heard, 
like  Irving,  "  those  bolls,"  has  been  removed  and  sold 
to  a  publican,  who  has  had  Dick  stuck  up  over  his 
door  at  Uighgate.  and  repainted. 

At  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing wall-paper  produces  7U  miles  of  paper  daily, 
being  run  23  hours. 

The  Fino  Arts  Exhibition  at  Brussels  will  open 
ou  the  15th  August,  and  close  on  tho  15th  October 
next. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  men  are  no  longer  united  among 
themselves,  and  the  masters  have  practically  obtained 
the  advantage.  0.i  Wednesday  night  week  the  London 
Society  of  Masons  resolved  upon  sending  a  deputation 
to  the  masters  to  treat  for  the  termination  of  the 
strike  and  lock-out.   and  the  interview  took  place  on 

Friday,  when  the  following  treaty  was  agreed  upon  : 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  agree  to  settle  the  questions  now  pending 
between  them  and  the  masons  by  their  representatives 
in  the   following  terms :    That   the   average   working 
hours  shall  be  .'il  per  week,  as  requested  by  the  work- 
men, but  that   the   shorter  hours   during  which   they 
cannot  see  to  work  in  the  winter  shall  be  made  up  by 
additional  hours  in  summer  ;  and  that  the  wages  shall 
be  Sjd.  instead  of  Sd.,  as  at  present.     The  hours  to  be 
asunder:  12  weeks  in  winter  at  47  hours  per  week,  the 
40  weeks  remaining  at  S2,i  hours.     The  hours  of  com- 
mencing to  be  (!  o'clock  in  the  summer.  7  in  the  winter. 
In  winter,  half-an-hour  later  on  Monday  morning.  The 
hour  of  leaving  off  on  Saturday  to  be  12  o'clock  all  the 
year  round.     The  Committee  of   Masters  will  recom- 
mend the  members  of  the  Association  to  pay  wages  on 
Friday  evening  after  work.— Signed  for  the  masters, 
B.  Hannen,   C.  Lucas,  G.  Trollope,  G.  Dines,  S.  Bird. 
For  the  men,  11.  Broadhurst,  H.  Nisbet,  \V.  Bowman, 
M.  Kennard,  1".  ^Vcighill."  Secresy  was  enjoined  untii 
such  time  as  they  could  be  submitted  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  to   the  general  body  of  masons.     The  Car- 
penters' Committee  obtained  no  official  intelligence  of 
the  negotiations  until  Saturday  morning,  when  it  was 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  secretarial  letter.     The  car- 
penters were  greatly  incensed  by  the  receipt  of  this 
communication  ;  no  settlement,  they  contended,  ought 
to  have  been  entertained  without  their  being  parties 
to  the  compact ;  and,  with  these  feelings,  the  meeting 
of  the  two  committees  may  be  readily  conceived.    The 
Masons'  Committee  were  upbraided  for  breaking  faith 
■with  the  carpenters,  but  Mr.  Broadhurst  is  understood 
t»  have   protested  that  he  never  supposed  the  masons 
could  be  expected  to  act  alone  ;  on  the  contrary,  at 
their  first  mass  meetings,  he  distinctly  stated  they  iiad 
made  overtures  to  the  masters  for  a  compromise,  while 
at  the  second  of  those  meetings,  when  it  was  proposed 
"  the  men  should  not  resume  work  until  the  nine  hours 
and  ninepence,  pure  and  simple,  were  conceded."  he 
moved  and  carried  an  amendment  that  they  should 
not    go    back    "until    the  dispute  was  settled."    At 
8  o'clock   on  Monday   a  special   meeting  of    the  car- 
penters' central  committee  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  course  to  be  adopted    in  the   present 
crisis.     Mr.  Matkin.  the  secretary,  read  the  notice  re- 
ceived from  the  masters,  announcing   that  the   shops 
■would  be  re-opened   on  Tuesday   moruing    upon   the 
terms  accepted  by  the  masons.     After  some  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  a  .'•pecial  delegate  meeting  be  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  when  the  question  to 
be  placed  before  the  delegates  should  be,  •■  Shall  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  resume  work   upon   the  terms 
accepted  by  the   masons,  or  shall   they  adhere  to   the 
terms  of  their  memorial,  nine  hours  at  '.id.   per  hour, 
accompanied  by  a  code  of  working  rules,  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the   masters  and   workmen  ?"    At   2 
o'clock  the  same  day  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  on 
Btrike  from  .Jackson   &  ^.Shaw's  and  Brass's  firms  was 
held  at  the  Brown  Bear.  Bloomsbury,  to   discuss   the 
present  position  of  the  dispute.     After  some  discussion, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  condemnatory  of  the  agreement  with  the 
masons,  and  declaring  adherence  to   the  terms  of  the 
memorial.     The  meeting  of  the  locked-out  men  in  the 
rimlico  district  was  also  held,  when  a  resolution  similar 
to  the  above  was  unanimously  adopted.    A  crowded 
meeting    of    the    delegates    from  the    carpenters  and 
joiners  was  held  in  the  evening.     Mr.  Sinclair   moved 
the  following  resolution  :—"  That  this  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London  desires 
to  express  its  great  regret  at  action  taken  by  the  Lon- 
don masons,  and  is  of  opinion  the  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  masters'  committee  and  the   ma.son3' 
deputation  are  calculated  to  frustrate  the  objects   con- 
tained in  our  memorial  of  the  1st  of  March.     That  we 
are  further  of  opinion  we   should  continue  our  com- 
bined efforts  to   obtain  the   objects  of  our  memorial, 
believing  that  no  other  terms  are  likely  to  remove  the 
long-standing  grievances  in  our  trade."  The  resolution 
■was  strongly   supported  by   several  delegates,  and,  on 
being  put  from  the  chair,  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
T.  Davis  moved  the  second  resolution— "That  tliis  dele- 
gate meeting  earnestly   calls  upon   all   carpenters  and 
joiners  who  value  the  object  sought  for  by  our  memorial 
to  abstain  from  resuming  work  in  any  shop.oratany  job. 
on  strike,  where  thelock-out  has  e.visted.until  the  terms 
of  the  memorial  areconccdedby  the  employers,  or  such 
.    other  terms  are  offered  by  them  as.   in  the  opinion  of 
the  trade,  may  form  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of 
the  points  in  dispute."     (Hher  delegates  supported  the 
.resolution,    which   was  then  put  and   carried    unani- 
mously.    Mr.   Barry,  moved   the  third   resolution:  — 
"That  in  the  ojiiniou  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  to 
hold  a  maiis  mei-ting  of  the  men  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  building  trade  reiiresented  .at  the  conference  last 
Monday— vii,.  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
painters,  smiths,  metal  workers,  and  labourers,  to  pro- 
mote combined  action,  and  that  our  delegates  he  em- 
■  powered  to  co-o|,enite  in  getting  up  such  meeting  at 
the    eariiest   opi>ortunity."     Sir.   Sydenham  seconded 
the  resolution  upon  the  understanriijig  that  the  niai-ons 
should   be  excluded  from  such  meeiing.     "That   the 
two  first  resolutions  be  printed  and  circulated  through  i 


the  trade  with  a  list  of  those  firms  appended  where  men 
were  not  to  apply  for  work."     One  of  the  auditors  then 
reported  that  the  tot.al  amount  received  by  the  trea- 
surer up  to  Satui-day  last  in  aid  of  the  movement  had 
been    £2,420   IBs.   3d.,   and   the   sum   expended    was 
£1,00.5   12s.    4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of   £.521  3s.  lid. 
This,  of  conrse.  did  not  include  the  strike  pay  paid  by 
the  various  societies  to  llieir  members.     A  deputation 
from   the   plasterers  was  then   introduced,    and  were 
informed  of   the  resolutions  which  had   been   passed 
during  the  evening,  and  they  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  result,  promising  the  co-operation  of  their 
body.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  delegate  meeting  of  car- 
penters held  on  Tuesday  night  became  known  tlirougli- 
out  the  metropolis,  the  resolutions  passed  received  the 
cordhal  approval  of  nearly  all  the   district  committees 
whose  delegates  had  been  at  the  meeting.   Not  only  did 
the  carpentc-r.-  aiqilainl   the  determin;ition  which   had 
been  come  to  by  th.-  central  committee,  but  the  mem- 
bers of    the   other  trades,  with   the  exception  of  the 
masons,  g;ive   a  pretty  general  assent  to   the  action 
taken  by  the  carpenters,  and  as  far  as  can   be   learnt 
there  is  every  reason  to    suppose  that  the   carpenters 
will  be  supported  by  the  bricklayers,  the  plasterers,  the 
smiths,  and  the  members  of  the  other  trades  concerned 
in  building  operations.     .Some   dissatisfaction    is  also 
apparent  among  a  section  of  the   masons,  who,    while 
not  denying  that  their  trade  must  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  compromise,  aver   that   it  would  have  been 
far  better  had  the  interests  of  all  the  trades  been   con- 
snlted,  and   all   hands  determined  to  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether.    Owing  to  this  division  of  opinion  the  masons 
have  not  all  resumed  work,  though  many  have   gone 
on    to    outside    jobs  of    Messrs.    Cubitts',  Trollope's, 
Lucas's,  and  Hannens".     The  plasterers  on  Wednesday 
sent  in  a  commnnication  to  the  Master  Builders'  As- 
sociation, asking  them  to  receive  a  deputation  with  the 
view  of  discussing  the  basis  of  an  amicable  settlement, 
as  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  their  branch.    The 
tone     of    the    men,   generally,    is   conciliatory,    aud, 
like  the    masons,    they     defend  the     advsiability     of 
independent    action   on    the    ground    that    if    there 
had  been  a  joint  discussion  with  the  view  to  concerted 
action,  each  branch  would  only  have  struggled  for  its 
own  particular  interest,  and  that  an  amicable  settlement 
would  have  been  retarded.     The  terms  of  the  commu- 
nication which  they  have  sent  in  they  do  not  wish  to 
make  public  till  it  has  been  discussed,  but  they  express 
themselves  anxious  for  a  fair  adjustment.     A  special 
meeting  of  the  trade  is  about  to  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remodelling  the  Plasterers'  Society.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  will  be  to  form  the  London  branch   on 
a  more  independent  footing.  Hitherto  their  rules  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  the  masons,  one  of   the  prin- 
cipal being  that  on  any  question  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  branches  throughout  the  country  must 
be  taken.     In  consequence  of  this,  on  many  important 
questions   the   country   votes  negatived  those  of  the 
London  men.  and  thus  it  is  argued  that  the  Londoners 
have  not  a  fair  representation,  and  that  the   system 
reiiuires  amendment.     At  a  conference  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Association  of  Master   Builders 
and  the  representatives  of  the  provincial  towns,  as  under 
—Mr.  Briggs,  president  General  Builders'  Association  ; 
Mr.  Urmson.  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Neill  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Manchester.  Mr.   Beckett,  of  Northwich,  Mr.  Gib- 
son,  of  ^Varrington,  Mr.  Hardwick,  of  Birmingham. 
Mr.  .Simpson,   of  Hull.  Mr.  Bennett,  of   Eugby.  Mr. 
Marriott,   of    Coventry.    Mr.    Baker,    of    Bristol,   J[r. 
Clutterbuck,  of  Gloucester,  Mr.   Faucett,  of  Hudders- 
fleld,  Mr.  Bell,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Mault— the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was   passed  :— "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Association  of  Master  Builders  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  enter  into  a  clo.se  alliance  with  a  view 
of    ameliorating   the  position    of   the  trade,   and   es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  labour  question  to  endeavour 
to   settle   matters  without  a  resort  to  the  system  of 
strikes  now  so  frequently  occurring.     That  in  consti- 
tuting a  central  association  it  is  desirable  to  make  such 
arrangements    as  shall  secure    united    action    where 
united  action  is  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
secure   to   the    various    associations   independence  of 
local  action  in  all  local  matters. 

NoRwini. — On  Friday  evening  last  the  journey- 
men bricklayers  of  Norwich  held  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider their  present  rate  of  wages,  and  to  agitate  for  the 
nine  hours'  system.  It  was  resolved  that  they  should 
request  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour,  a  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour  from  CO  to  50  hours 
per  week,  the  week's  work  to  finish  at  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday ;  that  all  overtime  be  charged  a  penny  an 
hour  extra ;  and  that  the  system  of  sub-contracting 
and  jobbing  by  workmen  be  abolished. 

TENDERS. 

Api'i.Erov-upoN.WisKE,— For  new  schools,  Appleton- 
upoii-Wislte,  for  the  School  Board:— 

PiUtlson £273    0    6 

I'eacock  (accepted) 25.5  18    0 

Bkuics. — For  new  schools  and  master's  residence  at 
Stanford-in-tho-Valc.  Berks.  Mr.  William  Penstone, 
architect: — 

Wheeler £1254 

Neweombo .'.'.."..!..'     1228 

liiu'tiett !!!!!!!!'..!'..'..!!'.!!!!!!  iiso 

Honor  &  Castle 994 

Williams  (accepted) 932 

Camhhiiige.- For  the  erection  of  two  villas  (exclusive 

of  sand.  lime,  and  bricks).    Mr.  Edwin  bays,  architect, 

Cambridge  and  liiiry  S.  Kdmunds:  — 

Wilson  &  Son £1080 

Bell  &  Sons 970 

Clarke 9-20 

Tiplady .".!...."!."."!!!."!!      845 

Thoday 790 

(Sharp,  too  late.) 


Caterham.— For  detached  house  in  Harestone  Valley, 
Oaterham.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow:— 

Williams  &  Son £1854 

Taylor  &  Son 1750 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  &  West 1C6.5 

■Ward lefii 

•I^rrett 11539 

Smethurst   (accepted) 1C35 

Architect's  estimate 1646 

CHESTERFIELD.—For  the  erection  of  new  school  in 
Hipper-street,  for  the  School  Board:  — 

HeatUcote  (accepted) £10.34  10    0 

CHESTERFIELD.—For  the  erection  of  new  school  in 
S.  Helen's-street.  for  the  School  Board:- 

Forrest  (accepted) £1819 

East  Acton.— For   alterations 
Lodge."  East  Acton : — 

Hill £r,29 

Cooke  &  Green 513 

Harris  &  Wardrop  (accepted) !.'.!.!.*.**"    319 

Purkiss ;;;    310 

Hackney.- For  the  conversion  of  a  warehouse  in  Clare- 
mont-street.  Hackney,  to  the  purposes  of  a  school,  for  the 
London  School  Board  :— 

Parsons  Brothers  (accepted) £1799 

Kenley.- For  a  detached  house  at  Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr. 


and   repairs  at   "The 


Felting 
roof. 
£ 
,..    27     ... 
..     S5    ... 
..     50    ... 
..     37     ... 
...    40    ... 
..     43    .... 
detached 


Total. 
£ 
...  1677 
...  1205 
...  1200 
...  1160 
...  109S 
..  1037 
bouse 

.£600 


at 


Richard  Martin,  architect 

House, 
£ 

Walkey  1650 

Wright  Bros.  &  Goodehild    1150 

.Tarrett 1150 

Simons 1113 

Smethurst 1050 

Ward  (.accepted) 989 

Kenley. — For  the  erection  of 
Kenley.  Surrey: — 

Ward  (accepted) 

Leamington.— For  residence,  stabling,  and  lodge,  near 
Leamington,  for  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  Messrs.  Payne  & 
Talbot,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mansell, 
Birmingham : — 

Hardwick  &  Son £6820 

Jeffery  &  Pritchard 6752 

Smith 6670 

Horsley  Brothers 6587 

Mason  &  Mills 6392 

W.  &  J.  Webb 6215 

Parnell  &  Son 6079 

Liverpool.— For  ofEees  and  stables  for  the  executors  of 
the  late  J.  M.  Threlfall.  Esq.,  Brewery,  Liverpool.  Mr.  G. 
Scamell,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Son: — 

Offices.  Stables. 

Holmes  &  Nicholl £3991     £29.35 

Sevenoaks.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  for  T.  Usborne, 
Esq.,  at  Godden-green,  near  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Joseph 
Fogerty,  architect,  Westminster-chambers.  S.W. : — 

Trollope    &   Son £5876 

Browne  &  Kobinson , 6496 

Foster 5377 

Anscombe 5376 

Dove 5300 

Bayes  &Ramago 5220 

Colls  &  Sons 5118 

Perry  &   Co 4775 

Punnett  &  Son  (accepted) 4582 

P"We]1 4350 

Stables,  groom's  residence,  and  outbuildings. 

Punnett  &  Son   (accepted) £1272 

Standon. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  girls'  school,  and 
alteration  to  boys'  aud  master's  residence  at  Standon, 
Herts.    Mr.  G.  E.  Prickett,  architect  :  — 

Whitaker  &  Sons  (accepted)  £728 

Thurgood   695 

Yorkshire.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Carlton 
Hall,  Ynrkshire  (Contract  No.  2),  for  Lord  Beaumont.  Mr. 
E.  Welby  Pugiu,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R. 
Ovenden  Harris: — 

Peto  Brothers £14.540 

Lucas  Brothers 14250 

Haigh  &  Co.  (accepted) 13890 


BATH  AND  OTHER  Bl'ILDIMG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QU.^LITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep.Ms,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  EOOFING-SLATEa. 

Ansuppliedto  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Walcn  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &e.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Qotkic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  bo  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  BailwayTrucks,  Docks, Gloucester: — 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1.200  Slates,   per  aquare 


est  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 

...      2  17 

fi 

.     IGa.Od. 

Do.        do.         1.3  by  8  ... 

...      2  17 

6 

.    IGs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7  ... 

...      2    5 

0    . 

.     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 

...      I  18 

6 

.    138. 

Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 

...      1     7 

C    . 

.     lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit.  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap. 
plication  to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  ft  CO.,  Oorsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street,  Picea- 
dilly,  W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street. 
Westminster. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHURCHES  OF 
DENBIGHSHIRE* 

SOME  further  portions  of  this  work,  by 
Messrs.  Lloyd-Williams  &  LTnderwood, 
architects,of  Denbigh,  have  been  forwarded  to 
us.  We  reviewed  the  first  part  at  some  length 
in  our  journal  for  December  1,  1871,  and 
commended  the  idea  and  method  of  its  exe- 
cution, but  found  some  cause  for  objection 
as  to  minutios,  such  as  insufficient  elucidation 
of  the  jointing  of  the  stonework  of  the 
examples  illustrated.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  authors  took  the  hint  in  good  part, 
and  applied  themselves  to  amend  in  this  par- 
ticular the  remaining  plates  in  their  volume. 
They  state  that  they  have  often  found  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  original 
joint  lines  of  masonry,  owing  to  rebuildings 
and  repairs,  and  to  thick  coats  of  plastering 
and  whitewash,  which  it  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable, if  desirable,  to  remove  for  the  purpose 
of  dissecting  the  construction  beneath  ;  we 
have,  therefore,  all  the  greater  reason  for 
being  thankful  to  them  for  having  made  it 
their  endeavour  to  give  the  drawings  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The  present 
instalment  of  the  work  is  not  inferior  in 
point  of  interest  to  its  predecessor,  and  we 
will  follow  out  the  plan  we  adopted  in  our 
former  notice  of  touching  in  order  upon 
such  of  the  plates  in  the  series  as  seem  to 
call  for  special  attention.  The  character  of 
the  sketches  in  perspective  is  generally  weak 
and  ineffective,  and  detracts  from  the  artistic 
value  of  the  work.  The  fine  church  at 
Gresford  has  its  plan  and  sections  given 
in  plate  12a,  and  various  details  from  it  are 
shown  in  the  ne.'ct  five  plates.  The  body  of 
the  churcli  is  a  simple  rectangle  of  103ft.  by 
60ft.  internal  dimensions,  comprising  nave 
and  chancel  without  structural  break,  and 
side  aisles  ;  attached  is  a  projecting  massive 
western  tower  and  a  south  porch.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  masonry  throughout  are 
somewhat  poor  Late  Pointed,  though  some 
parts  seem  of  the  Transition  period  between 
Flowing  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
roofs  are  very  flat,  and  hidden  externally  by 
battlemented  parapets.  In  construction  and 
decoration  internally  they  are  fine.  Though 
not  exactly  tie-beam  roofs,  they  have  but 
little  moi-e  rise  than  mijht  be  obtained 
in  such,  the  principal  rafters  butting  against 
each  other  obtusely — and  in  the  nave  being 
much  deeper  in  the  centre  where  .Liey  join — 
and  curved  braces  and  wall-pie  :os  at  the 
sides.  The  purlins  and  rafters  are  massive 
and  richly-moulded,  and  intersect  with  carved 
bosses  in  an  elaborate  manner.  A  recessed 
altar-tomb,  with  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight 
in  chain  armour,  under  one  of  the  south 
aisle  windows,  and  a  highly  enriclied  sepul- 
chral slab  in  the  north  aisle,  are  well  worth 
notice  ;  but  the  treasure  of  the  interior  is  its 
fine  chancel  screen,  which  is  in  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation,  although,  unfortu- 
nately, some  portions  of  it  have  been  repaired 
in  cast  iron !  This  screen  divides  off  from 
the  nave  the  three  easternmost  bays,  two  of 
which  are  used  as  chancel  with  returned 
stalls  and  altar  space,  but  are  again  separated 
from  the  third,  wliich  is  left  as  a  passage  way 
behind  from  aisle  to  ai.sle,  and  two  bays  only 
of  the  aisles  are  included  within  the  screen, 
which  consequently  is  returned  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  as  shown  by  a  perspective 
view.  The  advanced  portion  facing  tlie  nave 
is  much  richer  than  the  rest,  with  semi-cir- 
cular arches  fringed  with  delicate  cusping, 
and  the  spandrels  are  groined,  corbelling  for- 


•  The  Village  Churches  of  Denbighshire.  Illustrated 
by  Perspective,  Geometrical,  and  Detail  DrawinKH  by 
LLOVD-WlbLIAMS  &  U.N'IiBRWOOD,  Associates  RI.li.A.. 
Denbigh.  Published  by  the  Authors,  at  Denbigh.  Priutud 
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wards  to  support  the  wood  beam.  The  tower 
has  a  remarkable  parapet,  with  angular  and 
central  pinnacles  on  each  side,  and  statues  in 
the  intermediate  spaces. 

The  beautiful  village  of  Llanwxst  and  its 
screen  is  the  subject  of  plate  18  and  three 
other  plates.  It  is  a  smaller  and  aisleless 
structm-e  with  western  tower,  south  porch, 
and  memorial  chapel  to  the  Gwydir  family 
on  the  same  side.  In  this  chapel  are  two 
objects  of  great  interest:  the  efligy  of  a 
knight  in  plate  armour,  supposed  to  be  Prince 
David,  the  natiu-al  son  of  Llewelyn  the 
Great,  and  a  sarcophagus,  the  sides  of  which 
are .  covered  with  a  continuous  tracery  of 
quatrefoils,  which  is  said  to  have  held  the 
body  of  Llewelyn  himself.  An  inscription 
within  it  declares:  "This  is  the  coffin  of 
Leolinus,  Prince  of  AVales,  who  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Conway,  which  upon  the 
Dissolution,  was  carried  here."  The  upper 
part  of  the  screen,  which  extended  across  the 
church  and  formed  the  division  between 
nave  and  chancel,  remains  in  good  preserva- 
tion; it  is  rich,  but  florid  and  late  in  detail. 
It  had  twelve  narrow  arches,  the  heads  of 
which  are  filled  with  fantastic  flowing 
tracery.  The  gallery  of  the  rood  loft  above, 
with  twenty-one  narrow  openings  divided  by 
coupled  buttresses,  terminating  in  a  fringe  of 
pinnacles,  still  exists,  and  the  hollows  of  the 
cornices  have  elaborately-carved  foliage  in 
them.  A  good  piece  of  wrought  metal  work 
is  preserved  in  Llanarvon  Church.  This  is 
an  ancient  brass  candelabra,  which  has  the 
central  portion  formed  like  a  monstrance,  with 
a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  within  it,  out- 
side which  are  three  tiers  of  branches  to  hold 
the  Ughts.  This  church  also  boasts  a  good 
altar  tomb  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  in  chain  armour, 
with  considerable  remains  of  colouring  still 
remaining.  The  face  was  pink,  the  eyes  blue, 
the  armour  steel  colour,  the  surcoat  crimson, 
the  shield  gold  and  red,  and  the  inscription 
around  was  in  raised  gilt  letters,  upon  a 
greenish  blue  gi'ound.  Another  good  and 
tolerably  perfect  screen  and  rood  loft  from 
Derwen  are  shown  in  plates  27,  28,  and  29, 
and  also  a  curious  churchyard  cross  with 
rude  sculptures  of  the  Crucifixion,  Justice, 
Charity,  and  Virgin  and  Child,  which  are 
just  distinguishable. 

An  old  wooden  font  in  Efenechtid  Church 
is  a  remarkable  curiosity.  Llangollen  Church 
has  a  highly-enriched  hammer-beam  roof, 
with  panelled  ceiling  curiously  diapered 
between  the  principals  ;  and  Ruabon  Church 
contributes  a  quaint  ancient  wall  painting, 
discovered  during  recent  repairs.  The  date 
is  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  15ft.  2in.  long  by  about 
5ft.  Sin.  high,  outlined  in  red,  and  coloured 
partly  in  red  and  partly  in  yellow.  The 
composition  is  wonderfully  good  for  the 
period,  but  the  drawing  very  rude.  The 
subject  is  obscure.  Ten  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  varied  and  interesting  costumes, 
with  six  angels.  The  latter  seem  to  be  di- 
recting, apportioning  to  the  former  their 
future  habitations,  according  to  their  re- 
spective virtues  and  vices,  among  which 
usury,  wine-bibbing,  love  of  dress,  &c.,  are 
distinguishable. 

Plate  42,  from  the  Abbey  at  Denbigh,  gives 
in  detail  a  very  curious  five-light  thirteenth 
century  window  (restored  in  the  drawing). 
The  mullions  are  doubled  in  their  depth,  with 
a  web  of  stone  between  them,  perforated  by 
two  langes  of  small  arched  o)ienings,  an 
arrangement  which  must  be  picturesque  in 
perspective.  The  sedilia  in  the  same  build- 
ing is  treateii  in  a  somcwliat  similar  manner. 
As  the  autliors  infoi'm  us  that  they  are  now 
engaged  in  illustrating  in  a  separate  form  on 
a  larger  scale  Denbigh  Castle  and  Vale 
Crucis  Abbey,  which  contains  some  ex- 
quisite details,  together  witli  Wrexham 
and  Ruthin  Churches,  the  tower  of  the 
former  of  which  is  a  wonderfully  fine  speci- 
men of  Perpendicular  work,   and  that   they 


think  they  will  then  have  exhausted  every- 
thing of  architectural  interest  in  the  county 
as  regards  Gothic  buildings,  we  presume 
the  present  work  has  now  been  completed. 
We  have  before  us  some  specimen  plates  of 
this  fresh  undertaking,  including  the  per- 
spectives of  the  Burgesses  Tower,  and  the  very 
grand  gateway  of  the  Castle.  In  this  we  note 
tliat  the  masonry  has  been  most  carefully 
delineated,  and  every  stone  put  in  accurately. 
The  mixture  of  freestone  and  limestone,  the-, 
latter  in  parts  in  very  small  pieces,  looks  like- 
tesserae.  The  gateway  consists  of  two  round 
towers,  rising  from  square  bases  with  fine 
squinches  running  nearly  to  the  top  of  what 
remains  ;  but  above  where  they  finish  the 
masonry  is  arranged  in  an  effective  band  of 
alternate  large  blocks  of  freestone  and  squares  ■ 
of  small  limestone,  making  a  good  feature. 
This  drawing  we  can  commend  in  many 
ways,  except  as  to  its  accessories,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  It  is 
the  ghost  of  a  figure  of  a  knight  in  full  armour, 
hastening  frantically  from  the  dilapidated 
ruin,  which  he  doubtles.sly  knew  in  its  prime, 
and  his  legs,  such  as  he  has,  are  giving  way 
beneath  him.  liequkscat  in  pace,  is  our  advice 
to  the  authors.  To  expunge  him  entirely  and 
redraw  the  almost  as  absurd  trees  in  the 
background  would  greatly  add  to  the  merits 
of  this  illustration.  An  old  headless  statue, 
seated  in  a  very  interesting  niche  over 
another  gateway  of  Denbigh  Castle,  is  equally 
poorly  drawn,  and  while  there  is  time  should 
be  re-executed  ;  in  fact,  we  wish  we  could 
pronounce  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  to- 
be  equal  to  its  general  conception  and  carefid 
geometrical  detailing.  Nevertheless,  we  can- 
congratulate  the  authors  upon  the  generally 
creditable  carrying  out  of  their  design,  and 
can  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  a  work 
which  at  a  most  moderate  cost  provides  a 
varied  and  interesting  collection  of  details 
from  a  locality  which  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  architectural 
students. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— XL 

IN  constructing  waterworks  on  the  gravi- 
tation principle,  it  is  often  not  possible  to 
avoid  tunnelling  through  intervening  hills 
which  rise  much  above  the  gradient  level  of 
the  line  of  conduit.  These  tunnels  are  never 
very  large,  and  rather  resemble  the  headings 
of  large  tunnels,  being  seldom  more  than 
5ft.  or  Cft.  high,  and  4ft.  or  5ft.  wide  in  the 
clear.  The  first  tunnel  of  this  kind  that  we 
will  mention  is  1710  yards  in  length,  4ft.  9in. 
high,  and  Stt.  Gin.  wide  in  the  clear  of  the 
masonry,  which  is  1ft.  thick.  This  tunnel 
was  driven  through  the  strata  of  the  lower 
lias,  consisting  of  dark  laminated  clays  and 
bands  of  gray  limestone,  with  partings  of 
shale.  The  clay  was  of  that  sort  that  swells 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  timber- 
ing in  apart  of  one  of  the  shafts  was  crushed 
in  by  this  swelling,  and  caused  considerable 
delay.  Many  other  cases  of  the  swelling  of 
the  ground  on  exposure  to  the  air  have 
occurred.  A  well  sunk  at  Richmond  in  the 
formation  known  as  the  London  clay,  which 
fills  up  the  chalk  basin  under  London,  was 
wholly  filled  up  in  one  night  from  this  cause. 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
swelling  of  ground  by  its  ex[)Osure  to  the  air, 
and  the  growing  up  of  the  floors  of  headings 
left  open  for  a  long  time,  as  in  coal  workings, 
where  the  weight  of  earth  above  mechanically 
forces  up  the  floor.  These  latter  instances 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
effects  of  tl'.e  former  cause,  which  appear  to 
be  due  to  a  chemical  action  between  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and 
some  of  the  constituents  of  this  kind  of 
earth. 

On  the  waterworks  tunnelabove-mentioned, 
1710  yards  in  length,  there  were  7  shafts,  of 
which  the  deepest  was  150ft.,  and  the  ave- 
rage 105ft.,  the  aggregate  depth  being  245 
yards. 
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The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  was 

as  follows  : — 

£ 

Sinking  shafts,  240  lineal  yards,  at  80a tlSO 

Driving  tunnel,  1710  lineal  yards,  at  50s.  4275 

Masonry  lining,  1710  lineal  yards,  at  34s.  3d.    2907 

Steiuing  permanent  sbafts,  612  cubic  yards,  at  19s...      581 

874  ;i 
Contingencies,  10  per  cent S74 


^'^T  -  £5  128.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 
1710 


0617 


The  shafts  were  excavated  8ft.  square, 
elm  poling  boards  liin.  thick  being  inserted 
beliiud  settings  of  round  timber  averaging 
8in.  diameter,  set  5ft.  apart.  The  tunnel 
was  excavated  of  tlie  form  of  an  egg  with 
the  small  end  upwaids,  the  lower  part  being 
slightly  flattened,  as  in  Fig.  1;!. 

With  this  shape,  and  working  in  short 
lengths,  the  groiuid  stood  in  some  parts 
without  timbering.  The  headings  from  each 
shaft  were  kejrt  in  line  by  suspending  plumb 
bobs  attached  to  two  silk  cords  accui-ately 
aligned  with  the  transit  instrument  on  the 
top,  and  driving  spikes  with  holes  in  the 
heads  into  the  tiribers  of  the  roof  of  the 
heading  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  shafts,  from 
which  candles  were  suspended  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  line  of  wliich  one  of  the  miners 
brought  his  own  candle  at  each  face  of  the 
work.  Fm-ther  on  other  spikes  were  driven 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  tlie  whole  verified 
by  the  engineer  from  time  to  time. 

The  jiroper  depth  of  each  shaft  having 
been  measured  down  from  a  bench  mark  at 
the  top,  with  wooden  rods  having  brass 
sockets  and  screwed  ends,  and  another  bench 
mark  having  been  made  at  the  bottom,  the 
levels  of  the  tunnel,  which  had  an  inclination 
of  1  in  105fi,  or  at  the  rate  of  5tt.  in  a  mile, 
were  carried  forwai-d  towards  the  meeting  of 
each  pair  of  headings  by  the  use  of  the 
dumpy  level,  but  as  there  is  not  room  for  the 
ordinary  legs  of  the  instrument,  a  special  set 
of  short  legs  were  made,  and  the  levels  car- 
ried forward  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
It  is,  of  coi;r.se,  an  anxious  time  when  two 
headings  are  known  to  be  near  the  meeting 
point,  to  ascertain  liow  nearly  in  line  and 
level  the  two  meet.  Stories  have  been  told, 
founded  more  or  less  on  fact,  of  two  approach- 
ing headings  not  meeting  at  all,  but  the  op- 
probrium of  such  a  thing  is  so  great  on  all 
concerned  that  it  seldom  happens.  Publi(; 
opinion  is  a  very  rough  form  of  justice,  but 
it  contains  an  element  of  truth  sometimes, 
and  to  have  such  a  mishap  as  any  great 
divergence  in  line  or  level  of  two  approach- 
ing headings,  shows  simjily  one  thing — care- 
lessness. 

During  fourteen  weeks,  from  Sept.  15,  to 
Dec.  29,  there  were  277  lineal  yards  of 
tunnel  driven,  which,  at  50s.  per  lineal 
yard  -  £cai  10    0 

There  were  93  cubic  yards  of  extra  excava- 
tion in  roek,  at  an  agreed  price  of  128.  6d. 
per  cubic  yard , =       01    5    0 

And  1,120  culiic  yards  of  masonry  set.  cost 
193 =  1,004    0    0 
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Besides  this  amount  of  work  the  following 

materials  were  brought  upon  the  ground  : — 

910  cubic  yards  dressed  stono  from  the  quarry. 

h)^  loads  of  lime. 

1  \'i  loads  of  HinitU's  ashes. 

During  these  1-t  weeks  the  following  number 
of  days'  work  were  done  : — 

...       170 

...        1S!I 

32 

...     15S2 

For  this  labour  about  ,£2,000  must  have 
been  paid,  so  that  the  work  would  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  profital)lc  at  the  estimated 
prices.  The  stone-cutters  includetho.se  dress- 
ing stone  at  the  quarry,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  ground,  and  the  horses  include  those 
hauling  stone  from  the  quarry,  lime,  and 
ashes,  as  well  as  tho.sc  winding  at  the  shafts. 

Another  tunnel,  in  the  Kimmciidge  clay, 
consisting  of  a  dark  coloured  clay,  shale,  and 
"  stone  coal,"  ."^ft.  high  and  :jftl  (iin.  wide  in 
the  clear  of  the  masom-y,   which  was  l:^iii. 


ric.  14 


\V 


i='l^.-M 


thick,  the  length  being  half  a  mile,  and  there 
being  two  shafts  each  160ft.  deep,  was  let  at 
the  following  prices  : — 

Sinking  shafts  in  earth  not  exceeding 

100ft.  deep 40s.  per  yard  down 

Sinking  shafts  in  earth  from  lOOft.  to 

200ft.  deep 45s.  „ 

Sinking  shafts  in  rock  not  exceeding 

100ft.  deep 503.  „ 

Sinking  shafts  in  rocli  from  100ft.  to 

200ft.  deep 553.  „ 

Excavation  of  tunnel  inearth 37s.  per  lineal  yard 

Excavation  of  tunnel  in  rock  50s.  „ 

A  great  deal  of  foul  air  was  met  with  in  this 
tunnel. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  waterworks  tunnels 
ever  driven,  probably,  was  through  a  hill  of 
conglomerate  rock.  The  difficulty  was  that 
the  rock  consisted  of  excessively  hard  boulders 
naturally  cemented  together,  and  when  the 
drill  had  penetrated  a  few  inches  it  mostly 
happened  that  it  alighted  upon  the  side  of  a 
lioulder,  and  further  progress  with  that  hole 
could  not  be  made.  When  the  drill  happened 
to  alight  on  the  centre  of  a  boulder  it  could 
be  got  through,  but  these  fortunate  cases 
were  comparatively  few.  In  the  other  cases 
the  drill  had  to  be  shifted  by  guess  to  a  more 
favourable  spot,  but  often  with  the  same 
result,  of  striking  the  side  of  a  boulder.  The 
open  cutting  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  was 
gravel  and  fissured  rock,  and  the  loose  ends  of 
the  tunnel  the  same  for  a  part  of  their  length. 
In  approaching  this  tunnel  the  water  was 
conveyed  in  a  covered  stone  conduit,  4ft.  Sin. 
high  and  oft.  Gin.  wide,  and  a  certain  length 
of  this  conduit  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  was 
let  with  the  tunnel  in  the  same  contract.  The 
length  of  the  tunnel  was  2120  yards.  There 
were  9  shafts,  varying  from  50ft.  to  100ft. 
deep,  and  for  an  average  depth  of  1  fift.  down 
the  ground  was  loose.  The  individual  depths 
of  this  kind  of  ground,  however,  varied  from 
a  few  feet  to  40ft.  in  the  various  shafts. 

Below  this  loose  groimd  it  was  rock.  The 
contractor  to  whom  the  tunnel  was  first  let 
failed  to  carry  out  his  contract  after  sinking 
all  the  shafts,  and  driving  a  length  of  749 
yards  of  tunnel.  lie  was  thereupon  paid  off 
on  the  following  statement : — 

803  cubic  yards  excavation  of  earth  in  open        -G    s.  d. 

cutting  at  Is 40    2    0 

'3,521  cubic  yards  excavation  of  rock  in  open 

cuttmgat7s 1,232    7    0 

2,988  cubic   yards   excavation    of    rock    in 

tunnel  at  16s.  Gd 2,465    2    0 

47  lineal  yards    excavation  of   earth    in 

shafts  at  30s 70  10    0 

174  lineal    yards    excavation   of   rock    in 

shafts  at  85s 740  18    4 

848  cubic  yards    masonry   in    shafts    and 

tunnel  at  28s.  Od 1,208    8    0 

192  cubic  yards  rubble  masonry  and  tunnel 

at  12s 11.5    4    0 

43  cubic  yards  broken  stone  and  tunnel  at 

Is.  art 4    3    7 

l.OGl  cubic  yards  clay  puddle  and  tunnel  at 

2s.  6d 132  12    G 

20  lineal  yards  30in.  pipes  laid  and  jointed 

at  10s 10    0    0 


i.'ll,UI9     7    5 


These  latter  items  are  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  subject  of  earthwork,  but  we  give 
them  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  what 
we  sliall  have  to  say  presently. 

The  proprietors  took  the  plant  of  this  first 
contractor  at  a  valuation  of  .£370,  and,  until 
the  work  could  be  relet,  carried  it  on  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  This  was  a 
kind  of  ground  that  the  miners  and  colliers  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  neither  of  them  accus- 
tomed to  work  in,  and  although  the  contractor 
to  whom  the  work  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  let  was  a  C'ornishman,  he  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  procure  men  for  the 
work  who  understood  the  nature  of  such 
ground.  But  being  a  Cornish  man  he  pro- 
bably saw,  some  time  before  he  took  his 
nieasiu-es  to  be  released  from  his  contract, 
that  to  drive  a  small  tunnel  through  it  would 
be  very  difficult  and  slow  work.  However 
tliat  may  have  been,  the  following  statement 
of  progress  during  12  days  and  nights — 
that  is  to  say,  2i.l  out  of  the  24  hours — 
v.'ill  afford,  to  any  one  who  will  reckon  it  up, 
some  idea  of  the  wa.ges  earned  at  the  prices 
per  yard  set  forth.  The  lengths  driven  were 
reckoned  at  per  fathom  ((ift.),  but  they  are 
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here  reduced  to  yards,  feet,  and  inches,   as 
being  terms  of  more  general  application. 

Durin"'  12  days  and  12  nights  the  following 
lengths  were  driven  in  the  various  headings  : — 


H 

o  o 

a 
3 

.t 

.si 

a 

O 

3 

llgs 

Id 

o?: 

a 

£.= 

< 

■l£=g-3 

a*" 

2; 

3 

a 

—  Oi^K 

<^ 

No. 

yd.  ft.  in. 

s. 

£    s. 

a 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    (1. 

1  Shaft 

One 

7    0   4 

63 

22    8 

(1 

19     7 

20  IS    r, 

9 

Two 

9    10 

63 

30    4 

0 

3  14    1 

26    9  11 

3      „ 

Two 

6    2    0 

SO 

26  13 

4 

4  12    7 

22    0    9 

4      „ 

Two 

4    0    8 

90 

19    2 

6 

2  13    8 

16     8  10 

5      „ 

Two 

4    2    0 

120 

28    0 

0 

4    4    3 

23  15    9 

«      ,. 

Two 

G    0    8 

6.5 

20    4 

5 

1  16    7 

18    7  10 

7      ,. 

Two 

3    0    4 

65 

10    2 

0 

3    4    7 

6  17    .5 

S      „ 

Two 

5    0    9 

65 

17    1 

S 

3    6    4 

13  14  11 

9      „ 

One 

0    0    7 

60 

18  11 

b 

0  19    4 

17  12    4 

.52    2    4 

73 

192    7 

slas  1   0 

166    6    2 

avr'ge 

1 

There  were  thus  16  faces  worked  during 
this  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  average  progress  of 
about  lOin.  was  made  at  each  face  of  the 
work  each  twenty-four  hours.  The  work  was 
let  at  the  prices  set  down  directly  to  the 
workmen,  powder,  safety-fuse,  candles,  and 
smiths'  work  being  found  and  supplied  to 
them,  and  deducted  from  their  earnings  at  the 
agreed  prices  per  fathom  or  per  yard,  as  we 
have  preferred  to  give  them.  They  had  the 
run  of  the  store  and  of  the  smith's  shop  for 
what  they  wanted,  and  an  account  was  kept 
against  each  shaft.  Horse-work,  ropes, 
buckets,  skips,  &c.,  were  found  for  them, 
and  yet  they  coidd  not  be  kept  to  work  at 
these  prices.  The  completion  of  the  tunnel 
■was  let  at  18s.  Gd.  per  cubic  yard,  being  at 
the  rate  of  74s.  per  lineal  yard  for  the  ex- 
cavation. The  impossibility  of  trimming  the 
bottom  and  sides  to  an  even  face  made  lining 
with  masonry  necessary,  and  as  the  finished 
work  had  to  be  left  at  least  4ft.  Sin.  high  and 
3ft.  6in.  wide  in  the  clear  of  the  masonry, 
the  hole  to  be  blown  out  was  nowhere  less 
than  Oft.  high  and  5ft.  wide,  but  practically  it 
averaged  Oft.  Oin.  high,  and  5ft.  6in.  wide, 
the  bottom  and  sides  only  in  some  parts  of 
the  tunnel  being  lined  with  masonry,  made 
good  to  the  roof  of  the  excavation,  as  in 
Fig.  14,  while  in  other  parts  an  arch  was 
turned,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  excavation  was  about  4  cubic 
yards  per  yard  forward. 

After  the  re-letting  of  the  work  observations 
were  made  of  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
employed  dm-ing  14  weeks,  from  September 
15  to  December  29,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
done  during  the  same  time,  and  the  following 
is  the  statement.  The  work  done  diffing  the 
time  was  as  follows  : — 

£     a.  i 

188  lineal  yards  of  tunnel  driven,  at  74s 69-5  12    0 

1,115  cubic  yards  of  masonry  set,  at  20s.  6d...,     1,142  17     6 

70  feet  of  new  shaft  sank,  at  (say)  20.S. 70    0    0 


Besides  this  it  must  be  said  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  were  brought  upon  the 
ground — viz  : — 

.570  cubic  yards  of  dressed  stone  from  the  quarrj'. 

269  cubic  yards  from  the  tunnel,  dressed  for  masonry  lining. 

128  loads  of  lime. 

256  loads  of  smith's  ashes  and  sand. 

The  following  amount  of  labour  was  spent 
upon  this  quantity  of  work — viz, : — 

160 

...       1.59 

50 

,„       506 


About  £1,870  must  have  been  paid  in  wages 
and  horse-keep  during  this  time.  Tlie  stone- 
cutters include  those  dressing  the  57(1  cubic 
yavds  brought  from  a  distance  (about  a  mile), 
and  the  horses  include  those  hauling  lime, 
ashes,  and  sand,  as  well  as  those  working  the 
gins  at  tlie  shafts. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  powder,  fuse, 
candles,  and  smiths'  work  with  the  length 
driven,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  was  about  10s. 
per  lineal  yard  driven.  There  were  about  4 
cubic  yards  in  a  yard  forward. 
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At  another  waterworks  tunnel  of  similar 
size,  driven  through  a  hill  of  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone,  the  rate  of  progress  at 
each  face  of  the  work  was  from  2in.  to  3iu. 
per  shift  of  8  hours.  At  another  5ft.  high 
and  4ft.  wide,  through  whinstone,  basaltic  or 
trap  rock,  the  progress  was  from  Gin.  to  8iu. 
every  24  hoixrs  at  each  face. 

Fig.  15  is  alongitudinal  section,  and  Fig.  1*> 
a  cross  section  of  a  heading  in  very  bad  ground, 
being,  above  the  level  marked  A,  a  wet  yellow 
marl  ;  below  the  level  A,  a  more  solid  blue 
marl.  Fig.  15  shows  the  last  three  sets  of 
timber,  and  a  length  mined  forward  ready  for 
another  set,  the  sill  being  laid  upon  the  ends 
of  which  the  props  are  to  be  set  up,  and  upon 
them  the  head  trees.  Fig.  17  shows  another 
length  in  the  course  of  being  advanced  after 
this  set  has  been  got  in.  The  sills  are  12in. 
by  6in.,  the  props  of  round  timber,  from  7in. 
to  Oin.  diameter,  3ft.  apart,  the  roof- trees  from 
8in.  to  lOin.  diameter.  The  clearheight  from 
the  floor  is  7ft.,  the  clear  width  6ft. 


SCHOOL  BOAKDS. 

Batley. — On  Thursday  week  the  Batley  School 
Board  held  their  ordinary  monthly  meeting.  It  was 
decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  £'10  for  the  best  plan 
for  Board  Schools,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  plan. 

Caterham. — The  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of  Caterham,  for 
schools  for  125  boys,  125  girls,  100  infants,  with 
teachers' residences  for  this  place,  have  beon  approved 
of  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  These  schools  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  old  site  on  the  hill ;  other  schools 
are  proposed  to  be  built  for  the  children  in  the 
valley. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Importaxt  to  BuiLDixa  Societies  axd 
Builders. — At  the  Bromley  Petty  Sessions,  held  at 
Sidcup,  on  the  Sth  inst.,  Mr.  Francis  Kavcnscroft, 
secretary  to  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society,  was 
summoned  by  the  sewer  authoritj^  of  Beckenham, 
for  causing  a  nuisance  by  allowing  offensive  matter 
to  enter  a  county  ditch  on  the  Birkbeck  estate.  George 
Brooks,  sanitary  inspector,  proved  the  nuisance. 
Defendant  was  manager  of  the  Birkbeck  Building 
Society.  A  filter  had  been  erected  on  the  land,  but 
it  did  not  work  well,  and  was  speedily  choked,  being 
made  of  charcoal  and  sand.  In  consequence  of  the 
sewcrdraininginto  the  ditch  thelatter  was  very  offen- 
sive for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  For  the  defendant  it  was 
urged  that  the  society  were  merely  owners  of  the 
land  and  not  of  the  houses,  the  allottees  building  the 
houses  themselves.  A  resident  named  Atkinson 
emptied  his  cesspool  into  the  ditch,  and  it  had  never 
beon  cleansed  since,  except  by  the  rain  water.  Four 
other  houses  had  also  drained  into  the  ditch.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Beckenham  paid  sewer-rates,  and 
it  was  clearly  tho  duty  of  the  sewer  authority  to 
provide  drainage.  A  bottle  of  clear  fluid  wliich  came 
from  the  drain  filter  was  produced,  but  the  Bench, 
after  smelling  it,  said  it  was  nevertheless  offensive 
and  injurious  to  health.  Thesolicitor  said  Inspector 
Brooks  was  an  occupier  of  a  houso  di-aining  into  the 
ditch,  and  should  have  summoned  himself.  The 
society,  as  owners  of  the  land,  he  maintained,  were 
not  liable.  The  society  would  construct  proper 
sewers  as  soon  as  the  Beckenham  sewer  authority 
would  provide  an  outlet.  The  Bench  said  when  the 
society  sold  land  they  should  provide  drainage. 
The  solicitor  said  they  provided  cb'ains  to  the  sewer 
or  out  fall,  but  could  not  provide  sewers,  which  would 
necessitate  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  would  include  the  making  of  an  outfall  for  the 
whole  parish.  It  was  thoroughly  impossible  for  the 
society  to  do  more  than  they  did.  Mr.  George 
Grosvenor,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  was 
called,  and  said  that  the  drains  made  by  tho  society 
were  perfect.  The  society  had  also  constructed  two 
filtering  tanks  to  deodorise  the  sewago  before  dis- 
charging into  the  county  ditch.  He  produced  speci- 
mens taken  in  September,  and  on  the  4th  and  8th  of 
July,  also  a  further  sample  of  filthy  sewage 
taken  from  tlic  Surrey  side  of  the  ditch,  and  said  the 
ditch  was  further  fouled  by  a  cow-houfic  on  tho 
Surrey  side  and  by  other  houses,  and  not  from  tlio 
houses  built  on  the  society's  land.  They  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  to 
Hush  tho  drains.  Mr.  Brooks  said  the  object,  of  finsh- 
ing  was  to  carr>  off  tho  sediment  stopjicd  by  the 
bush  drain  and  filter.  Witness  said  the  Hushing  was 
to  keep  the  drainage  as  pure  as  possible.  AlLiiough 
they  iiad  large  estates  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
they  had  never  been  summoned  before.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  and  Mr.  Webb,  also  directors  of  the  society, 
corroborated  tho  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness, 
William  Cole,  foreman  to  Mr.  Pound,  tlie  contractor 
for  the  drainago  work,  proved  that  the  drains  wore 


all  properly  made,  and  that  no  other  outlet  from  tho 
estate  than  that  from  the  filter  had  ever  been  con- 
structed. The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  after 
consulting  together  a  short  time,  the  justices  stated 
that,  having  examined  the  evidence,  they  bad  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sanitary  inspector  of 
Beckenham  had  made  out  his  case  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. They  would  not,  however,  make  an  order  at 
jjreseut,  but  allow  the  question  to  stand  over  amonth, 
either  for  the  nuisance  to  be  remedied,  or  for  some 
satisfactory  aiTangement  to  be  made  with  the  sewer 
authorities  at  Beckenham. 


PAHLIAMENTAHY    NOTES. 

The  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill. — Mr.  Pell,  on 
Monday,  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  he  was  aware  that  under  tho 
ti3rd  section  of  the  Birmingham  Improvement  Act, 
IHol,  the  council  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham 
were  authorised,  with  the  sanction  of  a  meeting  duly 
convened,  to  make  application  to  Parliament  for  the 
purposes  of  any  Act  relating  to  that  borough ; 
whether  such  meeting  was  not  held  on  February 
Kith,  1872,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  section, 
which  authorised  the  application  to  Parliament  for 
the  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill  of  the  present  session; 
and  whether,  iinder  these  circumstances,  any  liability 
for  tho  expenses  of  that  application  attached  to  the 
promoters  of  that  Bill  individually,  as  stated  by  him 
in  reply  to  the  honourable  member  for  Sheffield  on 
Monday,  July  1st,  and  then  adduced  as  a  reason  for 
the  Government  affording  facilities  foi*  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Borough  Funds  Bill. — Mr.  Stans- 
feld  said  that  the  answer  he  had  given  to  the  lion, 
member  for  Sheffield  was  founded  on  the  general 
law,  and  the  Act  in  question  had  not  then  been 
brought  under  his  notice.  Ho  thoiigbt  that  the 
arguments  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York.  In  the  third  place,  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  Birmingham  Improvement  Act 
operated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  hon.  member. 

The  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall  Water. — Colonel 
North  on  Tuesday  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether,  considering  tho 
report  made  to  the  Lambeth  A'estry  on  the  4th  inst. 
by  Dr.  M'Cormack,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Lambeth  {listrict,  that  on  the  I8th  of  June  he  ex- 
amined the  water  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  also 
that  of  the  Vauxhall  Company,  with  results  showing 
but  very  slight  improvement  in  the  water  supplied 
by  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  that  the  water  of  the 
Vauxhall  Company  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
degi'ee  of  impurity  as  it  did  the  previous  month, 
some  means  could  not  be  adopted,  either  by  fine  or 
otherwise,  to  oblige  the  Vauxhall  Company  to  furnish 
pure  water. — Mr.  Stansfeld  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  more  ■within  his  province.  The  wholo 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  this 
— that  if  a  company  should  be  proved  to  have 
furnished  impure  water  or  an  insufficiency,  the 
Board  could  serve  anotice  on  that  companv  to  remove 
the  cause  of  complaint,  and  if  reasonable  means  were 
not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  the  Board  could 
then,  but  not  till  then,  take  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law  to  recover  penalties.  With  respect  to  the  facts 
the  evidence  before  him  did  not  carry  out  the  allega- 
tions in  the  question.  He  had  not  seen  tho  report  of 
Dr.  M'Cormack,  but  he  had  that  of  the  water  ex- 
aminer for  June,  which  stated  that  the  Vauxhall 
water  was  clear  and  bright,  and  that  tho  Lambeth 
water  was  clean  but  imperfectly  filtered  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  limited  filtering  area.  Means  were 
being  talvon  to  remedy  the  latter  defect.  Then  there 
was  the  strong  evidence  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  to  the  Registrar  General,  which  stated  that  tho 
water  delivered  by  the  two  companies  in  question 
was  of  fair  quality. 


On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Hinderwell, 
a  flourishing  little  town  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
near  the  extensive  mines  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer.  Tho 
present  chapel  has  become  too  small.  The  architect 
for  the  new  echfice  is  Mr.  Thos.  Hodgson,  of  Loft- 
houso.  It  will  be  a  neat  building  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  over 
£500.  It  is  to  scat  about  250  people.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Isaac  Chadwick,  of  Whitby,  to 
whom  was  presented  an  elegant  trowel  and  mallet,  as 
memorials  of  the  event.  The  concourse  was  after- 
wards addressed  by  the  Revs.  G.  Abbott,  of  Whitby, 
and  E.  P.  Lowrey,  of  Loftbouse. 

All  SS.  Church,  Southampton,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday  week,  after  restoration  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  T.  Howell.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  95ft.  long,  by  60ft.  wide,  has  been  restored  in 
design  similar  to  the  original,  but  of  wood  instead  of 
pliistcr,  the  great  advantage  of  which  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  ceiling  has  been  reduced  25  tons.  Tho 
pews  have  been  reduced  in  height.  The  wholo  of 
the  wurks  have  co,st  £1,900. 

It  is  intended  to  build  a  handsome  new  church  at 
Morley,  at  a  probable  cost  of  about  £4,000,  to  take 
tlie  place  of  tho  old  chapel.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  architects,  Bradford,  have  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans. 
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SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

SUCCUMBING  to  the  fashion,  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
Scott  will,  we  suppose,  accept  the  "  honour" 
offered  him,  and  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  outside  world  scarcely  needed 
any  such  distinguishing  mark  by  which  to  recognise 
his  name,  much  less  the  members  of  the  profession 
he  has  so  long  adorned.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  known, 
and  will  continue  to  be  known,  by  his  works  ;  they 
have  given  his  name  a  lustre  that  cannot  be  dimmed, 
even  by  the  extinguisher-like  title  conferred  in 
turn  on  market-gardeners,  sheriffs,  and  the  upper 
footmen  in  the  Iloyal  establishment. 

Mr.  Scott,  as  we  learn  from  "Men  of  the  Time,"  was 
born  in  1811,  at  Gawcot,  near  Buckingham,  of  which 
village  his  father  was  incumbent.  Uis  early  love 
for  art  induced  his  father  to  place  him  with  an 
architect,  but  the  practice  thus  afforded  gave  him 
little  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste. 
For  some  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
W.  B.  IMoffatt,  but  this  connection  tenniiiatcd  in  1845. 
The  "Martyrs'  Memorial"  at  Oxford,  in  1841,  first 
brought  him  prominently  into  notice.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  new  church  at  Camberwell  in  1842-.3. 
The  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  Church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  Hamburg,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1842,  was  entrusted  to  him,  after  a  competition,  to 
which  architects  were  invited  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  He  also  carried  off  the  prize  in  another 
European  competition,  viz.,  that  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Senate  House,  at  Ham- 
burg. This  building,  however,  has  never  been 
erected.  In  1848  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  still  incomplete,  was  com- 
menced from  his  designs.  More  recentlj'  the  parish 
church  of  Doncaster,  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  re- 
erected  under  his  superintendence.  Mr.  Scott  has 
also  been  employed  in  extensive  restorations  at  the 
Cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Ripou, 
Gloucester,  Chester,  S.  David's,  S.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
and  Salisbury  ;  and  has  had  less  extensive  engage- 
ments at  Exeter,  Peterboro',  Worcester,  Rochester, 
and  Oxford.  At  Chichester  he  was  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Slater,  in  the  reconstruclion  of  the 
central  tower  and  spire ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Blore,  in  1849,  as  official  architect  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  has  erected  the  new 
Gothic  gatehouse  and  houses  adjoining  the  west  of 
the  Minster,  and  has  more  recently  restored  the 
Chapter  House.  He  has  written,  "  A  Plea  for  the 
Faithful  Restoration  of  Our  Ancient  Churches," 
published  in  1850;  "Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,"  in  18G2  ;  and  "  Conservation  of  Ancient 
Architectural  Monuments:  a  Paper,"  in  1 804.  The 
zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  is  still  gratefully  remembered. 
He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1852,  and  temporarily 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
the  architectural  lectures  at  the  Academy,  and  in 
18C0  was  elected  R.A.  He  is  the  architect  of  the 
new  Foreign  Office,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  M. 
Digby  Wyatt,  of  the  new  India  Office,  and  is  now 
completing  the  group  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  Space  would  fail  us  to 
record  only  the  names  of  the  churches  he  has  built 
and  restored  throughout  the  country.  Among  ids 
secular  works  may  be  mentioned— Kelham  Hall. 
Nottinghamshire;  AValton  House,  Warwickshire ; 
Ilafodunos  House,  Xorlh  W.ales  ;  Lee  Priorj-,  Kent ; 
the  Town  Hall,  Preston;  the  Infirmary,  at  Leeds; 
and  the  new  Midland  Railway  Terminus,  at  S. 
Pancras.  For  the  Universities  he  has  executed  new 
chapels  and  other  extensive  works  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  works 
at  University  College,  Merton,  and  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  University 
buildings  at  Glasgow.  The  most  marked  of  his 
recent  works  is  the  National  Memorial  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 


The  foundation  stono  of  a  new  church,  dedicated 
to  ,S.  Pctor,  was  laid  on  Monday  week  at  Middle.s- 
boro .  The  stylo  is  Gothic,  the  seats  accommodate 
315  people,  and  the  cost  is  £1,500 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  referees  in  this 
competition,  after  specifying  seven  plans  which 
deserved  honourable  mention,  singled  out  twelve 
others  which  were  "worthy  of  praise."  (See  Build- 
ing News,  April  12,  1872.)  It  was  not  our  inten- 
tion at  first  to  give  this  "  alphabetical  list,"  and  we 
consequently  returned  the  drawings.  It  having, 
however,  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  these  plans  as  well,  we  indicated  our  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  and  five  competitors  out  of  the  twelve 
forwarded  their  plans,  which  we  reproduce  this  week. 
The  authors  of  those  plans  are  M.  H.  Robinson,  D. 
Jlaclaren,  F.  W.  Collins,  and  W.  J.  Shrubsole. 
The  author  of  "  As  You  Like  It"  did  not  send  his 
name.  We  have  heard  from  several  persons  that 
this  house  planning  competition,  and  the  criticisms 
it  has  evoked,  will  probably  introduce  something  like 
a  new  era  in  house  planning. 


AACHEN  MINSTER. 

TO  many  travellers  Aachen — Aiken,  as  our  fore- 
fathers called  it,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
true  speech  of  the  countrj' — and  its  minster  will  be 
their  first  German  city,  and  their  first  German  church. 
There  (says  the  Saturday  Review')  they  may  see,  for 
the  first  time  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  tall  aisleless  apse 
with  windows  of  boundless  height,  which  so  clearly 
fences  off  the  churches  of  Germany  alike  from  the 
square  ends  of  England,  and  from  the  surrounding 
chapels  of  France.  But  setting  aside  this  one 
feature,  there  is  nothing  about  Aachen  which 
specially  connects  it  with  German  buildings  rather 
than  with  the  buildings  of  any  other  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  rather  one  of  a  class  belonging  to  no 
particular  land,  but  scattered  here  and  there  through 
all  lands.  The  round  or  octagonal  church,  very 
commonly  witli  a  choir  added  to  the  east  and  a 
tower  added  to  the  west — three  things  which  can 
never  be  brought  into  real  harmony  with  one  an- 
other, but  which,  from  their  very  incongruitv, 
always  produce  a  striking  effect — is  found  scattered 
here  and  there  from  Jerusalem  to  Northampton, 
more  common  in  some  countries  than  others,  but 
everywhere  rare  enough  for  each  piirticular  example 
to  have  a  sort  of  personal  interest  of  its  own.  The 
Temple  Church  in  London  and  the  renowned  .S. 
Gereon  at  Koln  are  among  the  examples  which 
will  occur  to  every  one ;  but  the  peculiar  effect  of 
Aachen  is  best  realised  on  a  far  humbler  scale  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John  at  Liege,  and  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Sepulchre  at  Northampton — we  speak  of  this  Last 
as  we  knew  it  j'ears  ago;  we  believe  that  additions 
have  lately  been  made  to  it.  In  all  these  three,  with- 
out .any  kind  of  likeness  in  any  other  point,  we  find 
the  three  elements  placed  close  together,  but  which 
no  art  can  really  fuse  into  one  whole — the  western 
toiver,  the  central  round,  and  the  eastern  choir.  But 
the  city  with  which  Aachen  and  the  church  with 
which  Aachen  Minster  really  connect  themselves  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  on  either  English  or  German 
soil.  Aachen  can  never  be  so  well  understood  as 
with  the  mind  fresh  from  the  memory  of  Ravenn.T, 
and  the  Imperial  Minster  better  takes  its  place  in 
the  general  order  of  things  if  we  look  at  it  with  a 
constant  reference  to  its  parent  church  of  .S.  Vital. 


A 


THE  BILL-POSTING  NUISANCE. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  having 
suggested  the  adoption  of  the  Belgian  (and, 
ho  thinks,  French)  plan  of  compelling  posting-bills 
{iiffiches')  to  be  printed  on  stamped  paper,  keeping 
the  stamp  at  a  low  value,  the  writer  of  the  money 
article  in  that  paper  very  commendablj'  goes  some- 
what out  of  his  usual  track  and  supports  the  sug- 
gestion (which  was  also  made  in  reference  to  pro- 
spectuses and  circulars  of  bubble  companies).  He 
says  (as  we  have  in  effect  saicl  on  previous  occasions) 
that  imless  some  steps  are  taken  with  regard  to 
posting-bills  and  kindred  eyesores,  it  will  be  idle  to 
C(»ntinue  the  expenditure  of  millions  on  the  architec- 
tural decoration  of  London.  In  entire  neighbour- 
hoods the  value  of  property  is  frequently  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  by  some  prominent  house  or  other 
building  being  let  to  advertising  agents.  Trailesmen 
cultivate  a  dishonest  notoriety  by  stamping  their 
wares  in  indelible  paint  on  structures  which  belong 
either  to  their  neighbours  or  the  public,  and  even  the 
pavements  of  the  streets  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. So  uinversal  is  the  habit  of  converting  every 
edifice,  no  matter  how  costly,  into  an  advertising 
space,  that  even  companies  and  corporations,  who 
might  be  expected  to  act  .as  guardians  of  the 
geiu'ral  interests,  are  sometimes  among  the  worst 
olTcnders;  and  immediately  on  tlie  completion  even 
of  the  Roy.al  Exchange,  Sir  William  Tite  h.ad  the 
mortification  of  seeing    many    of  its   architectural 


features  defaced  by  bills  and  boards,  which  remain 
to  the  present  daj'.  IIow  long  the  river  w.all  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  will  be  spared  is,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  eligibility  and  the  rental  it  would  yield,  a 
question  especially  calculated  to  inspire  alarm.  Rail- 
way companies,  however,  are  those  who  most  totallj-, 
in  this  respect,  disregard  what  is  due  to  the  com- 
munity from  whom  they  derive  their  powers. 
Wherever  there  is  a  railway  bridge  or  arch,  it  is  at 
once  used  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  air  of  squalid 
untidiness  to  its  entire  district,  .and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Companj',  alw.ays  among  the 
worst  in  these  practices,  have  just  furnished  a 
crowning  specimen  of  their  powers  of  disfigurement 
by  allowing  huge  bills  to  be  placed  on  their  bridge 
at  Blaekfriars,  which  not  only  commands  the  new 
one  erected  bj-  the  City  at  a  large  outlay,  and 
opened  in  state  by  the  Queen,  but  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  drive  along  the  Embankment.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there  is  a  law  against  defacing 
public  edifices,  but  in  our  metropolis  it  seems  th.at 
as  soon  as  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  is  expended 
on  noble  objects,  perfect  immunity  is  allowed  to 
any  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  or 
shillings  per  annum,  m.ay  choose  to  mar  the  effect  of 
all  that  has  been  accomplished. 


36,  PICCADILLY 

IN  our  review  of  the  International  Exhibition  we 
noticed  as  follows  the  high  character  of  design 
and  draughtsmanship  reached  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Vaughan,  in  their  admirable  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  No.  36,  Piccadilly :  "  This  building  reminds 
one  a  little  of  a  Venetian  palace  by  its  solid  dignified 
massing,  its  use  of  surface  ornament,  and  its  open 
loggia  with  large  round  shafts,  and  capitals  of  a 
Venetian  type ;  but  the  main  features  are  more 
French  and  Flemish  than  Italian  ;  the  whole  is  of 
good  Gothic,  well  put  together,  and  the  architects 
unquestionably  understand  what  they  are  about." 
We  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  the  building, 
which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Sotheran,  Baer, 
&  Co.  It  has  a  narrow  frontage  in  Piccadilly,  and 
a  frontage  of  100ft.  in  Swallow-street.  Internally, 
height  is  given  to  the  shop  by  a  gallery  or  balcony 
in  the  place  of  the  usual  mezzanine  floor,  and  by  the 
windows  to  this  gallery  good  light  and  vep-tilation  is 
given  to  the  shop  An  oak  staircase  leads  up  to  the 
gallery,  and  goes  on  to  the  second  floor,  which  latter 
forms  a  show-room  for  second-hand  books.  The 
three  floors  above  provide  suites  of  rooms  for  resi- 
dence or  offices,  ami  are  approached  from  a  separate 
entrance  by  a  stone  staircase  with  wrought-iron 
ballusters. 

The  elevation  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  in  the 
treatiuent  the  architects  have  abstained  from  the 
heavy  cornices  and  projections  that  so  frequently 
obstruct  the  light  and  harbour  the  soot  in  our 
London  streets.  The  general  broad  effect  of  light  is 
pleasingly  broken  by  the  shadow  under  the  loggia, 
which  provides  a  balcony  where  no  projection  over 
the  street  would  have  been  suffered,  at  the  same 
time  lessening  the  noise  of  the  street  traffic.  Within 
the  arches  of  the  loggia  are  carved  life-size  busts  of 
Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Michael  Angelo,  as  repre- 
senting Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  design  is  the  introduction  of  colour  in 
the  elevations.  The  parallels  consist  of  pictures  in 
Powell's  mosaic  glass  (^apeus  scctit),  giving  the 
history  of  literature.     This  series  consists  of 

1.  Egyptians  inscribing  hieroglyphics  on  a 
sarcophagus. 

2.  King  Alfred  being  presented  bj-  his  mother  with 
a  manuscript. 

3.  Monks  copying  manuscripts. 

4.  The  dream  of  Guttenberg. 

5.  Caxton  reading  the  first  proof  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales. 

The  long  panel  under  the  loggia  is  divided  into 
three  pictures,  representing  etching,  lithography, 
and  wood  engraving.  The  figures  are  about  2ft. 
high,  but  the  subjects  beitg  limited  to  two  or  three 
tints  have  sufficient  breadth  to  tell  their  story  from 
the  street.  These  cartoons  were  drawn  by  iMr.  Ileury 
Burrow,  and  there  is  a  pleasing  character  and  for- 
mality about  the  figures  that  commends  itself  as 
architectural  decoration.  A  stone  dormer-window  of 
the  Nurendjcrg  type  rises  out  of  the  Piccadilly  front, 
and  in  Swallow-street  the  attics  are  lighted  by 
dormers  of  wood,  the  roofs  being  kept  level  with  the 
ridge  of  the  main  roof. 

There  n  a  quaint  picturesqueness  about  the  build- 
ing, wliich  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  interfere  with 
its  practical  utility,  and  we  congratulate  Messrs. 
George  &  Vaughan  on  their  work. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  £8,000,  and  ha-s 
been  carried  out  by  JMessrs.  Hollands  &  Hannen,  Mr. 
Ville  acting  as  foreman. 
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CHURCirES  AXD    CHAPELS. 

BntMlNGHAM. — The  memorial  stones  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Weslevan  Chapel  and  Schools,  Lichtiekl- 
road,  Birmingham]  were  laid  on  Slonday.  At  present 
the  chapel  will  seat  about  550  persons,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  afford  accommodation  for  950  wor- 
shippers, by  extending  the  building  at  the  back 
about  lift.,  and  putting  up  side  and  end  galleries  in 
the  interior.  A  preacher's  vestry,  •22ft!.  by  17ft.,  over 
which  an  org.an  gallery  ivill  be  erected,  is  also  to  be 
added.  The  addition  to  the  schools  consists  of  four 
class-rooms.  The  cost  of  the  enlargement  will  be 
about  £700,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Lee,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Son,  architects. 

Chester. — Last  week  the  memorial  stone  of  a 
new  Congregational  Church,  to  be  erected  in  Great 
Boughton,  Chester,  was  laid.  The  new  church  is 
be  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  5L  Lockwood, 
architect.  Its  interior  dimensions  will  be  fiSft.  in 
length,  39ft.  in  breadth,  and  42ft.  in  height  to  the 
ridge.  The  style  generally  will  be  Early  English, 
and  it  will  be"  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  carved  capitals  and  columns  to  the  windows. 
The  open  seating  inside  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 470  persons.  The  cost,  including  the 
ground,  will  be  about  £2,000. 

Colchester.— The  Church  of  S.   Mary-at-the- 
"Walls,    Colchester,     was   reopened    on    'Wednesday 
■week,  after  restoration  to  an  extent  almost  amount- 
ing to  rebuilding.     The  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
English,  and  the  building  consists  of   nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south   transepts,  with  vestry  attached  to 
the  north  transept.      Both  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  building  have  been  carried  out  in  red  brick, 
interspersed  with  black  bands  of  the  same  material. 
Added  to  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  is  a  new 
porch,  with  moulded  brick  doorway  and  carved  stone 
corbels,  terminatingwithBath  stone  copings  and  orn.a- 
mental  cross.       Over  the  porch  is  a  panel  carved  by 
Earp,  of  London,   bearing  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.     On  either  side  of  the  church  there  are 
five  windows  of  corresponding  style  to  the  building. 
To  the  external  walls  is  added  a  striking  parapet, 
with  moulded   and   tracery  brickwork  and  moulded 
stone  coping,  the  arcade  being  supported  upon  orn.a- 
mental  iron  columns,  with  Bath  stone  springers  and 
ornamental  brick  arches,  the  responds  east  and  west 
to  the  arcade  being  supported  by  richly-carved  and 
moulded  corbels.      .\dded  to   the  arcade  there  is  a 
■clerestory.      Accommodation  is  provided  for  nearly 
600  persons.      The  sittings  in  the  nave,  side  aisles, 
and  south  transept  are  of  stained  deal,  varnished, 
and  those  in  the  chancel  are  of  pitch  pine,  varnished, 
the  latter  being  also  moulded  and  traceried.     The 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  aisles  are  open-timbered, 
and  oonsist  of  four  framed  principals,  with  moulded 
and  carved  ribs,  and  five  sets  of  intermediate  rafters, 
curved   and  braced  with  large  moulded  wall-plates, 
plastering  being  introduced  between  the  rafters.    The 
chancel  roof  is  framed  and  braced  with  panel  ceiling, 
the  panel-work  being  formed  of  new  material  from 
New   Zealand,  called  kaurie.     This  wood,  which  is 
rare,  is  also  handsome,   and  gives  a  very  pleasing 
effect.    The  chancel  has  a  very  bold  arch  of  moulded 
trick,    intermixed    with   Bath    stone,  supported   by 
carved  corbels,  with   Forest  of  Dean  shafts.     The 
rave   and   transepts   are  paved   with   red  and  black 
tiles,   and   the   chancel  with  Maw's   encaustic  tiles. 
The  heating  apparatus  and  gas-fittings  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Joslin&  Co.,  of  Colchester  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  large  brass  and  iron  gas  standards  by  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  &  Co.).  The  font  is  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Albert   Hartshorne,   and  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Watts,  of  Colchester.      Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
of  London,   is  the  architect  from  whose  plans   the 
works  have  been  carried  out,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Cogge- 
shall,  being  the   contractor,  and  Mr.  Heathcote  the 
clerk  of  the  works.     The  whole  of  the  carving  has 
been  done  by  Jlr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth. 

iscori'orated  soci?;tt  for  promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels. — This  Society  held  the 
last  nf  its  meetings  for  the  present  session  on  Jlonday. 
Grants  of  money  amounting  to  £2,390  were  made 
in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz. : — Building  new 
churches  at  Eastwood,  in  the  pari.sh  of  Rotherham, 
York  ;  Newington,  S.  Mary,  Middlesex  ;  Owlerton, 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Philip's,  Sheffield ;  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  S.  .John  the  Baptist,  Durham ;  Wigan,  S. 
Michael,  Lancxshire ;  Wimbledon,  Surrey ;  and 
■\Vyesham,  in  tlie  parish  of  Dixton,  near  Monmoutli. 
Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Allendale,  near  Carlisle  : 
Cheswardine,  near  Market  Drayton,  Salop  ;  Dork- 
ing, S.   Martin,   Surrey;  Huntington,    near  York; 


Leysdown,  near  Sheerness ;  Preston  Candover, 
Hants :  Reading,  S.  .John's  ;  and  Yspytty-Ystwith, 
near  Aberystwith,  T-jilargingor  otherwi.se  increasing 
the  churches  at  lialcombe,  Sussex;  Bransgore,  Hants; 
Bristol,  SS.  Philip  and  Jacob;  Bruntingthorpe, 
Leicestershire;  Brvngwyn,  near  Hereford;  Clap- 
ham,  Sussex;  Colne  Engaine,  Essex;  Flimwell, 
Sussex;  Hatfield  PevereU,  Essex;  Herne-hill,  S. 
Saviour.  Surrey ;  Hucknall  Torkard,  near  Notting- 
ham ;  KittisfoVd,  Somerset;  Linton,  near  Ross; 
New  Brentford,  Middlesex;  Isle  of  Portland; 
Sheepscombe,  near  Stroud;  Sittingbourne,  Kent; 
Stepnev,  S.  Philip's,  London;  S.  Keyne,  near  Lis- 
keard,  Cornwall ;  Tiffield,  Northants  ;  Welby,  near 
Granth.am :  AVramplingham,  Norfolk  ;  Backwell, 
near  Bristol ;  and  Tollesbury,  Essex.  Under  urgent 
circumstances,  the  grants  formerly  made  towards 
rebuilding  the  churches  in  Easton-in-Gordano,  near 
Bristol,  and  Silian,  near  Lampeter,  Cardigan,  were 
each  increased.  A  grant  was  also  made  from  the 
School-church  and  Mission-house  Fund  towards 
building  a  school-chapel  at  Goodwich,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanwnda,  Pembroke.  The  Society  likewise 
accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair  funds 
for  S.  Peter's  Church,  Birkdale,  Lancashire,  and 
All  Saints'  Church,  Blenheim-road,  in  the  parish  of 
S,  Giles,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 

Leicester. — The  memorial  stone  of  anew  Baptist 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Leicester  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
Shenton  is  the  architect.  The  church  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  but  is  a  departure  from  the  arrangement 
usuallv  adopted  in  buildings  erected  in  that  form, 
inasmuch  as  the  intersection  of  the  four  arms  of  the 
cross  is  converted  into  an  octagon.  The  extreme 
internal  length  from  the  nave  to  the  apse  is  12nft., 
and  the  clear  breadth  across  the  transepts  is  11.3ft., 
the  width  of  the  centr.al  octagon  being  nearly 
50ft.  The  stvle  chosen  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Earlv  Gothic  ;"  but  as  the  church  will  be  mainly  a 
bricli  structure  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  it 
a  high  decorative  character.  The  chief  architectural 
feature  of  the  building  ■n-ill  be  the  octagon,  whose 
internal  height  is  55lt.,  and  whose  elevation  on  the 
interior  is  8.3ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
lantern.  Around  its  upper  part  will  be  a  range  of 
lancet-headed  clerestory  windows,  28  in  number. 
The  height  of  the  nave  and  tran.5epts  will  be  32ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  seat  accom- 
modation will  be  as  follows :— Ground  floor,  700; 
gallery  floor,  70;  total,  770. 

Little  Laver.— The  parish  church  of  S.  Mary- 
the-Virgin,  Little  Laver,  ■was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week,  after  restoration  and  enlargement.  The 
ancient  fabric,  which  possessed  several  features  of 
interest,  has  been  completely  renovated.  The  old 
eastern  wall  and  window  have  been  removed,  and  a 
new  chancel  has  been  added.  An  organ  chamber 
has  been  erected  to  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The 
church  is  benched  with  carved  oak  benches,  choir 
staUs  of  the  same  material  being  substituted  for  the 
old-fashioned  high-backed  pews.  The  restoration 
has  been  in  hand  about  twelve  months,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Elston,  builders,  of  Sudbury, 
from  plans  bv  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  Goldicutt  Turner,  architect,  of  Wilton-place, 
Grosvenor-square. 

Manciif-ster. — A  new  Baptist  Chapel  and 
Schools  were  opened  in  Moss-lane,  East  Manchester, 
on  the  9th  inst.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic. 
In  lieu  of  tower  and  spire,  the  front  gable  of  the 
chapel  is  flanked  with  pinnacles  and  turrets.  The 
walls  are  externally  faced  with  pitch-faced  wall 
stones.  The  windows,  doors,  and  turrets  are  of 
Welsh  sandstone.  The  chapel,  which  is  98ft.  long 
by  49ft.  wide  (the  width  across  the  transepts  being 
GOft.),  is  entered  through  a  three-arched  groined 
porch.  The  caps  of  the  columns  supporting  arches 
of  porch,  together  with  some  panels  in  arch  span- 
drels, corbels,  and  finials,  are  very  richly  carved. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered,  and  has  a  very  handsome 
effect.  It  is  supported  partly  on  stone  corbels  in 
side  walls  and  partly  on  iron  columns,  which  divide 
the  nave  from  the  aisles.  Galleries  run  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  and  the  organ  gallery,  which 
is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  chapel  by  a  fine 
stone,  triple  arcade,  with  carved  capitals,  is  in  an 
apse  situated  behind  the  pulpit.  The  chapel  contains 
850  appropriated  sittings.  The  school  buildings 
contain  oh  the  ground  floor  a  school-room  5(lft.  by 
.loft,  which  is  Lfift.  high,  and  an  infant  class-room 
with  raised  gallery  for  100  infants.  Over  these  are 
compartments  for"  the  chapel-keeper,  a  lecture-room, 
and  class-rooms.  The  tea-rooms  and  vestries  com- 
plete the  arrangement.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
.about  £10,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  PauU  & 
Robinson,  of  Manchester  ;  the  general  builder  being 
Mr.  .loseph  Robinson,  junr.,  of  Hyde.  The  carving 
was  donebv  Jlr.  Evan  Williams,  now  of  the  firm  of 


Evan  Williams  &  Millson,  of  City-road,  Manchester  ; 
the  heating  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge  ;  and 
the  gas-fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dovey, 
of  Manchester. 

Paddington. — The  beautiful  Church  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Paddington,  was  very  seriously  damaged 
by  fire  on  Saturday  last.  It  appears  that  the  work- 
men employed  in  completing  the  new  roof  resumed 
work  in  the  morning  after  the  8  o'clock  celebra- 
tion. A  coating  of  pitch  had  been,  or  w.as  in 
course  of  being,  placed  upon  the  rafters  before  the 
slates  could  be  fixed,  and  shortly  before  9  o'clock 
one  of  the  workmen  engaged  near  the  belfry  acci- 
dentally dropped  a  lighted  taper  from  his  hand  on  to 
the  unfinished  roof.  The  inflammable  material  there 
at  once  took  fire,  and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  entue  roof  of  the  chancel 
was  in  flames.  In  spite  of  every  effort  the  flames 
■n-ere  not  subdued  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the 
entire  roof  of  the  building  had  been  nearly  destroyed. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  state  that  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  very  little  damaged ;  the  windows  are, 
as  a  rule,  untouched ;  the  organ  has  sustained  only 
trifling  damage,  and  the  walls  are  uninjured.  Cap- 
tain Shaw  thus  reports  the  damage:— "  Roofs  o£ 
clerestory  and  chancel  destroyed ;  roofs  of  aisle  and 
transept  severely  damaged  by  fire ;  rest  of  church 
and  contents  by  heat,  smoke,  and  water."  It 
was  stated  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  a  lighted 
candle  falling  on  asphalte,  with  which  the  rafters  o£ 
the  roof  had  been  covered.  A  correspondent  writes 
to  state  (1)  that  the  covering  was  of  pitch,  and  not 
of  asphalte  ;  (2)  that  asphalte  for  roofing,  for  roads, 
for  basements,  &c.,  can,  and  should  be,  rendered 
entirely  uninflammable.  Official  trials  made  by  the 
Engineer  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  h.ave 
resulted  in  positive  proof  of  the  absolute  uninflam- 
mability  of  the  material  properly  called  asphalte. 

buildings. 

Bradford. — The  new  covered  Market  at  Bradford 
is  nearing  completion.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  the 
principal  frontage  is  180ft.  long,  and  the  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  exterual  shops,  about  £13,000.  Messrs. 
Lockwood  &  Mawson  are  the  architects. 

Bradford. — On  Friday  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  it  was  agreed 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  agree  to  place  a 
clock  and  chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Town  Hall,  and 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs  Gillett  &  Bland,  of 
Croydon,  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  Tenders 
were  also  submitted  from  Mr.  W.  Potts  (Leeds)  ; 
Messrs.  E.  Dent  &  Co.  (London);  and  Messrs. 
Cooke  &  Son  (York).  The  clock  will  be  illuminated. 
There  will  in  all  be  13  bells— four  bells  to  strike 
the  Cambridge  quarters,  eight  bells  for  the  chimes, 
and  one  large  bell,  three  tons  weight,  to  strike  the 
hours.  Fifteen  tunes  may  be  played  on  the  chimes, 
and  this  number  can  be  readily  increased. 

Edinburgh. — The  Lauriston  Catholic  Schools 
have  lately  been  opened.  The  schools  have  a 
western  frontage  of  100ft.  The  building  in  form 
presents  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram.  All  the 
class-rooms  present,  on  a  small  scale,  the  appearance 
of  an  art  gallery,  being  decorated  with  a  series  of 
engravings  by  Gruner,  after  Raphael's  famous  com- 
positions in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  These  en- 
gravings, presented  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  of  Abbots- 
ford,  give  in  a  succession  of  views  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  windows  have 
all  stone  dressings,  and  the  front  is  diversified  with 
gablets.  At  the  south  end  there  is  a  tower,  contain- 
ing a  staircase,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross.  The 
whole  of  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wynne  along 
with  Mr.lj.  Thornton  Shiells,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children.— On  Thursday, 
July  11,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  was  laid 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.  This  hospital 
has  been  established  25  years,  during  which  time  it 
has  been  gradually  increasing  until  the  two  ordinary 
dwelling-houses  in  Great  Ormond-street  would  hold 
no  more  when  a  branch  establishment  was  formed  at 
Highgate.  The  new  hospital  is  to  be  built  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  behind,  and  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  which  is  to  be  pulled  down.  The  new  building 
will  contain  accommodation  for  220  patients  (or  lO'J 
in  excess  of  the  present  number),  a  chapel  dispen- 
saries, operating  and  waiting  rooms,  &c.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barrv,  R.A.,  is  the  architect.  Contributions  are 
solicited. 

Manchester. — The  corner  stone  of  new  premises 
in  connection  with  the  City-road  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Cornbrook  Park,  was  laid  on  Saturd.ay  afternoon. 
The  buildings  comprise  a  schoolhouse  of  stone  and 
brick,  in  the  Gothic  stvle,  and  vestries  and  chapel- 
keeper's  house.  The"  schools  will  contain  two 
school-rooms,  33ft.  by  30ft.,   and  55ft.   by   29ft.  ; 
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four  class-rooms,  14ft.  by  8ft, ;  and  a  recreation 
shed.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  -will  be  about 
X2,700.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Henry  Taylor,  of  S.  Ann'.s  Churchyard,  Manchester, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Cardwell,  of  Altrincham. 

Saltruux  CoTr\''ALESCENT  HoME. — Through  the 
liberalitj'-  of  the  Pease  family,  Saltburn-b3'-the-Sea 
will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  convalescent  home 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  completeness  and 
accommodation.  This  noble  structure  has  been 
erected  at  tlie  sole  expense  of  the  Messrs.  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  for  their  various  workpeople  who  may 
require  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  change  of  air, 
careful  nursing,  and  nutritious  diet.  The  building 
has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle. 

"Warrington. — On  Monday  week  new  (Roman) 
Catholic  Schools  were  opened  at  Warrington.  The 
style  is  Gothic.  The  school  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 750  children.  It  has  two  stories.  The 
exterior  is  plain,  solid-looking,  and  unpretentious.  It 
is  constructed  of  brick,  with  blue-brick  edgings 
round  the  windows.  The  designs  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  nf 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commuuioations  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  wurka  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOJl, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  GOVENT-G.MIDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofBce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  rix  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  IN  Advance). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  6d.  for  six  mouths :  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cases  for  bimUng  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sura  of  17r.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  fjold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  tor  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

tS"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewing  their  nubicriptions.  are  parficularltf  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable 


Received.— A.  and  P.— W.  F.  D.— E.  W.  P.— J.  P.  S.— J.  C. 
— G.  T.  R.— H.  E.— Aspiring  Architect.— J.  H.  B.— Con- 
crete.—H.  and  P.— W.  &  Sons.— G.  H.  G.— L.  W.  and  U. 
— W.  B.-.7.  A.  C.-E.  B.— W.  B.  B.— E.  S.  T.-Houso 
Planner.— T.  R.  S.— B.  P. 

James  Leddingttam.— Sketch  returned. 

G.  W.  Browne.— Portfolio  returned. 

H.  L.  E. — If  the  facts  be  as  you  state,  our  decided  opinion 
is  that  you  have  a  prior  claim,  and  that  the  patent  is  not 
valid.  But  avoid,  if  you  can,  an  appeal  to  law.  In  such 
appeals,  iu  four  cases  out  of  the  five,  the  lawyers  get 
the  oyster  and  the  disputants  the  shell. 

J.  M.  Smith.- "Theseus"  to  hand.    Thanks. 

E.  B.  S.— Sketch  returned. 

A  Competitor.— You  will  hoo  that  your  desire  is  partly 

complied  with  in  this  wcelc's  number. 
E.  Williams.- Apply   to  Secretary  of  the  Architectural 

Association,  'J,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
JAS,  PATOirKTT.- In  a  future  number.    The  question  of 

concrete    is    now    being    discussed    in    tho    EiigUsk 

Mechanic. 
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SPURIOUS  CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 
Sir, — We  have  read  with  some  surprise  and  nnt  a 
little  .imusemcnt  an  article,  signed  ".J.  P.  S.,"  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Buii.m.vo  Nf.ws  of  July  12.  Had 
the  writer  of  that  article  rcid  the  paragraph  which 
accompanied  your  illustration,  he  would  liavc  learnt 
the  name  of  (he  architect  who  designed  llnhlcnliy 
House,  and  would  Iiavc  been  spared  tlic  grief  wliicli 
he  says  that  he  felt  at  seeing  such  a  buihling  coming 
from  our  firm.  It  would  certainly  never  have 
occurred  to  ua  to  imagine  that  the  famous  work  of 


the  great  Elizabethan  architect  could  be  unknown 
even  to  the  least  informed  of  arcliitectviral  critics. 

"  -1.  P.  S."  says  that  we  have  useil  "  muUions  and 
transoms  pretmdivg  to  carry  people  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Tudors."  If  he  can  only  discover  some 
mullions  and  transoms  that  will  realJi/  carry  people 
liack  to  the  days  of  Tudors,  he  should  at  once  avail 
himself  of  'their  services,  and  make  tlie  acquaintance 
of  tlie  architecture  of  those  times.  If,  however,  his 
search  siiould  be  in  vain,  be  need  not  on  that  account 
despair,  for  in  Gwilt's  "Encyclopaedia of  Architecture" 
he  will  find  a  concise  account  of  Tudor  and  Eliza- 
bethan arcbitects,~  and  in  Nash's  "  Mansions  of  the 
Olden  Time"  some  admirable  drawings  of  the  houses 
which  they  built. 

Let  us  suggest,  too,  that  Holdenby  House  pos- 
sesses historical  as  well  as  architectural  claims.  It 
was  built  for  Sir  Christopher  Hattou,  Queen  Eliz.a- 
betli's  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  esteemed  by  him 
"the  hast  and  greatest  monument  of  his  youth." 
When  it  passed  from  him  to  the  Crown,  it  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  tile  Stuarts,  and  it  was  here 
that  Charles  II.  was  confined  by  the  Parliament 
before  he  was  removed  to  Wliitehall  to  have  his  head 
beheaded,  or,  to  use  the  precise  words  of  "  .7.  P.  S.," 
to  have  his  "  proper  .appropriate  capital  decapi- 
tated!" We  take  leave  of  our  reviewer  in  a  sentence 
of  his  own.  Criticism!  Criticism!  "  What  horrors 
have  not  ere  this  been  perpetrated  in  thy  euphonious 
name!" — Yours,  &c.       R.  Herbeut  C.vri'entek. 

4,  Carlton  Chambers,  4,  Regent-Street,  S.W. 
.July  19,  1872. 


FIRES. 

Sin, — The  recent  lamentable  tire  at  the  Church  of 
S.  M.ary  Magdiilene,  Paddington,  is  one  more  added 
to  tlie  list  of  buildings  seriously  damaged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carelessness,  or  stupidity,  of  workmen. 
Why  is  it  that  the  unprotected  flame  of  a  candle 
should  be  permitted  to  wander  amidst  the  dry 
timbers  of  a  roof,  or  be  left  to  do  its  destructive 
work  in  the  "  action  "  of  .an  organ  ?  The  carelessness 
of  plumbers  is  well  known,  and  they  and  all  other 
workmen  engaged  on  work  where  artificial  light  is  a 
necessity  should  be  compelled  to  carry  candles  care- 
fully fixed  under  a  glass  covering,  and  so  that  in 
the  event  of  an  upset  the  dam.age  would  be  confined 
to  the  lantern  itself.  Cannot  some  of  your  readers 
suggest  an  eflacient  reined}'  for  the  prevention  of  a 
similar  accident  to  that  at  S.  Mary,  Magdalene  ? — I 
am,  &c.  W.  W. 

[We  maj'  mention  another  instance  which  has  re- 
cently been  told  us.  On  the  day  of  the  great 
Liberal  banquet  in  the  Bath  Theatre,  a  workman 
clumsily  spilt  some  burning  naphtha  on  the  stiige, 
which  almost  instantaneously  set  the  woodwork  on 
fire.  Fortunately  three  or  four  persons  were 
standing  by  and  as  instantaneously  put  out  the 
flames ;  or  in  a  few  moments,  in  all  probability,  the 
theatre  would  h.ave  been  doomed. — Ed.] 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Many  of  "  T.  P.'s  "  suggestions,  I  should 
presume,  were  considered  to  he  good,  but  I  must 
myself  beg  to  take  exception  to  Nos.  1  and  R.  The 
former  would  malvC  it  exclusively  a  competition  for 
the  particular  class  of  schools  required  by  tlie  London 
Board,  whilst  the  latter  would  probably  deter  manj' 
competent  competitors  (chiefly  young  men)  from 
engaging  in  the  contest. 

Referring  to  "  H.'s  "  second  letter  on  the  lighting 
of  schools,  I  may  remark  that  I  feel  somewhat 
amused  at  his  style  of  imputing  ignorance  to  .all 
who  may  differ  from  his  particular  views  on  the 
subjcf.-t.  .Vnd  whilst  mentioning  this  subject  (as  he 
has  referred  to  mj-  plans  for  the  S.  Austell  Schools), 
I  cannot  well  avoid  alluding  to  the  fact  of  my 
opinions  being  endorsed  in  every  particular  by  Mr. 
Robson,  architect  to  the  London  School  Board,  in 
his  able  paper  on  school  planning  read  before  the 
Architectural  .Association. 

In  replj-  to  "  H.'s  "  challenge  for  facts  to  support 
assertions,  I  may  stiite  that  the  last  schools  completed 
from  my  designs  were  principally  lighted  from  tlu*  wall 
behind  children,  and  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
suflicient  area  of  glass,  and  the  same  placed  sutH- 
ciently  higli  above  the  floor,  I  could  perceive  no 
shadow  either  on  tlie  children's  faces,  books,  or  slates, 
that  "  II."  writes  so  much  about.  I  have  also  put  tlic 
question  to  the  master  of  this  as  well.as  lo  tlic  masters 
of  other  schools  similarly  lighted,  and  Iheir  reply 
to  ine  has  invariably  been,  that  they  "  thorougiily 
approved  of  tho  position  of  the  windows ;"  and  their 
\  principal  reasons  arc  that  Iho  children  are  not  look- 
ing at  the  blackboard  or  easel  with  the  sun  or  light 
glaring  in  their  faces,  and  there  is  space  opposite 
on  the  wall  for  tho  disposal  of  all  kinds  of  school 
furniture,  &c.     I  might  add  many  other  reasons  in 


addition  to  those  in  my  former  letter,  but  time  and 
space  precludes  my  doing  so ;  and  I  have  not  the 
.slightest  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  gentlemen 
connected  with  school  building  who  could  corroborate 
these  views. 

I  may  add  that  I  consider  it  is  necessary  to  Iiave 
at  least  one  window  on  the  side  opposite  the  children 
in  large  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  through  ventQa- 
tion,  .as  I  intimated  in  my  previous  letter. 

"  II."  speaks  of  the  cheeseparing  of  School  Boards. 
I  think  the  Board  that  allowed  him  funds  to  carry  a 
roof  oft.  beyond  the  extern.al  face  of  the  wall, 
because  he  had  injudiciously  placed  the  children 
facing  the  sun,  could  not  be  thus  accused. — I  am,  &c., 

Par  Station,  Cornwall.  S.  Trevail. 


•Sib, — 1  have  road  with  much  interest  the  various 
letters  contributed  by  your  correspondents  regarding 
the  proposed  competition  of  school  buildings,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  instituted  ;  and,  while  I  approve 
generally  of  the  suggestions  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration, exception,  however,  may  be  taken  to  that 
of  your  correspondent  with  regard  to  compliance  to 
the  rules  of  the  Council  of  Education.  I  think  this  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  as  your  correspondent. 
Johu  T.  Lee,  says,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  competitors,  whose  aim  should  rather  be  to  pro- 
duce the  best  plans  of  the  required  accommodation 
with  due  regarfl  to  comfort  and  convenience  indepen- 
dent of  the  rules  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  but  not  necessarily  adhered  to. 
In  addition  to  the  suggestions  submitted,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  drains 
should  be  clearly  shown  on  the  plans,  (say)  by  a  double 
line  ;  also  that  perspectives  should  not  be  sent,  as  they 
are  not  at  all  essential  when  planning  is  the  all-impor- 
tant question  ;  if  you  should  think  it  otherwise  by  all 
means  make  them  bindiug.  The  suggestion  of  "Mac- 
larenda"  regarding  the  block  plan  is  good,  and  should 
be  acted  on. 

The  results  likely  to  proceed  from  such  a  competition 
as  this  are  great,  considering  that  school  planning  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  if  carried  out 
successfully  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  highly  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  profitable  to  all  concerned. — I  am,  &c., 
Malcolm  Stark,  Jun. 

177,  S.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow,  July  11. 


HOLDENBY  nOU.SE. 
Sir, — In  my  notice  of  Iloldenby  House  iu  the  article 
on  "  Spurious  Eclecticism  "  in  your  last,  it  should  have 
been  noticed  as  a  restoration  only,  and  that,  therefore. 
Jlessrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter  are  not  to  be  blamed,  I 
presume,  for  the  defects  remarked  in  it. 

J.  P.  S, 


NOTES  ON  EAETHWORIC. 
Sir, — In  notes  on  earthwork,  in  your  issue  of 
July  12,  there  is  a  mistake  in  reckoning  up  the  cost  of 
brick  sewer  in  third  column,  page  T2.  The  sum  is  given 
as  £20  3s.  lid.  ;  it  amounts  to  .C2i  ISs.  i.d.  Considering 
that  it  is  clay  and  gravel,  is  not  the  amount  for  sharpen- 
ing picks  very  high?    Is  there  not  a  mistake? — I  am, 

&c.,  HUETMORE, 


WATEK    SUPPLY    ANT>    SANITAEY 
MATTERS. 

Constant  Water  Sttply  fob  London.— The 
Board  of  Trado  have  appointed  Lord  Methuen, 
Captain  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Kawlinson,  C.B.,  to  hold 
,an  hiquiry  as  to  the  "regulations"  submitted  by  tho 
London  water  companies  condition.al  to  providing  a, 
constant  supply  of  water  for  London. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Committeo 
on  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers  presented  a  report  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  Bo.ard  of  the  26th  of  Juno,  1868, 
referring  to  them  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  sewers  belonging  to  tho  Board,  especially  to 
advise  the  Board  as  to  the  expediency  of  offering  a 
premium  (by  public  advertisement)  for  the  best 
practicable  plan  of  effecting  such  ventilation  ;  and 
stating  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  it 
is  undesu-ablo  to  offer  a  premium  for  a  plan  of  ven- 
tilation, as  it  appears  tliat  no  ouo  plan  would  bo 
applicable  to  tho  whole  of  tho  metropolis;  aud  re- 
commendiugthat  the  committee  befurtherauthorised 
to  pursue  their  investigations,  and  to  deal  with  each 
case  that  arises  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  tho  samo,  reporting  from  time  to  time  the 
results  to  tho  Board.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  moving  tho 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  no  one  system  was  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  tho  metropolis,  but  each  caso 
must  bo  treated  upon  its  peculiar  exigencies.  They 
used  charcoal  boxes,  and  iu  every  possible  instance 
tho  up-cast  shafts  of  factories.  Next  to  draining  the 
land,  tlioro  was  nothing  of  such  import.anco  as  keep- 
ing the  noxious  gases  arising  from  sewage  from  reach- 
ing tho  population.    The  report  was  adopted. 


Mr.  Gibbs,  of  tho  firm  of  Antony  Gibbs  &  Son, 
has  offered  to  be.ar  the  whole  cost  of  the  erection  of 
tho  chapel  of  Keblo  College.  Oxford.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Butterfluld,  that  tho  cost 
will  be  between  £25,000  and  .£30,000. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2009.] — Plaster. — What  are  the  injurious  effects  to 
plaster  from  using  sand  that  has  been  subject  to  tides 
touched  with  salt  water  ?  How  can  I  detect  salt  in  the 
sand,  supposing  it  is  not  noticeable  to  the  taste? — 
Anxious. 

[2610.] — loe-House. — TTill  some  one  kindly  give  as 
simple  directions  a^  possible  formaking  an  ice-house  in 
the  country,  and  state  the  best  manner  of  preserving 
the  ice?— M.  W.  G. 

[21111.]— Brick  Vaulted  Arches.— We  have  a 
reservoir  in  course  of  construction  whicli  we  purpose 
to  cover  with  !iiu.  brick  segment  arcJies  of  .'^ft.  span. 
We  wish  to  know  winch  of  the  two  following  methods 
is  considered  to  possess  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength — viz..  two  separate  rings  of  bricks,  or  the  arch 
turned  and  bonded  with  headers  and  stretchers.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  the  last  mentioned  the  strongest, 
as  it  would  require  but  one  key.  We  wish  to  know  if 
the  above  has  ever  been  tested. — Avalon. 


nEPLIES. 

[iwr,.}—  Strength  of  Brick  Bridge.-  Some 
months  ago  there  was  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Building  News  entitled  "Notes  on  llrickwork,"  to 
which  I  refer  "  Querist"  for  a  method  of  determining 
what  he  wants  to  know,  viz.,  what  safe  weight  per 
square  foot  will  a  brick  bridge  carry,  the  span  of  which 
is  12ft.,  its  rise  2ft.  Sin.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  arch 
18in.  ?  I  iind  by  the  method  given  in  one  of  these 
articles  (No.  10)  that  the  bridge  in  question  will  carry 
an  extraneous  safe  load— that  is,  a  load  in  addition  to 
its  c^vn  weight — of  from  1  cwt.  to  4  cvvt.  per  square 
foot  of  roadway,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
bricks  of  which  the  bridge  may  be  built,  on  tliis 
assumption,  that  one-twentieth  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  any  brick  is  a  safe  load,  and  that  the  ultimate  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  bricks  varies  from  20  tons  per 
square  foot  in  the  weaker  to  40  tons  per  square  foot 
in  the  strongest  kind.  It  is  stated  in  tlie  article  to 
which  I  refer  that  very  strong  bricks  liave  an  ultimate 
strength  of  .30  tons  per  square  foot,  and  ordinary 
bricks  00  tons,  but  without  knowing  wliat  kind  of 
bricks  "  Querist's"  bridge  is  built  of  I  prefer,  in 
answering  his  question,  to  keep  well  within  tixe  mark- 
Any  experienced  engineer,  looking  at  the  sketch  of 
this  bridge  given  in  last  week's  Building  News,  and 
assuming  it  to  be  ordinarily  well  built,  would  say  "That 
bridge  is  strong  enough  for  anything."  unless  it  be  in 
the  abutment,  which  appears,  in  comparison  witli  the 
strength  of  the  other  parts,  disproportionately  weak.— 
C.  S. 

[2G06.] — Omamsntal  Brickwork.- A  series  of 
articles,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  of  July  29,  ISM,  will  give  "  1).  F."  all  the  in- 
formation he  wants,  and  perhaps  more.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  the  following  places  : — S.  Giles's  National 
Schools  (window) ;  Giurici  Palace,  Lucca ;  .S.  Gemignano, 
Tuscany  ;  a  window  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Koed- 
lane,  London ;  Tavistock  Chambers,  .Southampton- 
street  ;  a  building  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey  ;  a  ware- 
house in  Eastcheap  ;  a  church  in  Westminster-bridge- 
road,  &c. — A  Ue.\der. 

[2608.]— Framed  Floors.- Double  floors  consist 
of  three  series  of  joists — viz.,  binding  joists,  bridging 
joists,  a'Ad  ceiling  joists.  Framed  floors  differ  from 
double  floors  only  in  having  the  binding  joists  framed 
into  large  timber  girders.  An  experiment  was  per- 
formed ou  the  relative  strengths  of  single-joisted  and 
framed  floors.  Two  models  were  made  ISin.  square  ; 
the  single  joists  of  the  one  contained  the  same  quantity 
of  timber  as  the  girders  alone  of  the  other.  These  were 
placed  in  a  wooden  trunk  18in.  square  inside,  having  a 
strong  projection  all  round  for  the  floors  to  rest  on. 
.Small  shot  was  poured  gradually  over.  The  single- 
joisted  floor  gave  way  under  a  weight  of  -l.sTlb.;  the 
framed  floor  gave  way  with  a  weight  of  3271b.  See 
•'  Encyclopajdia  Britanuica,"   article    "  Eoof." — Cak- 

PENTER. 


The  con.struction  of  a  tramway  from  Pimlico,  via 
Vauxhall-bridge,  to  Kcnuington  and  Camberwell  is 
nov/  completed,  and  the  line  will  be  opened  for 
public  trafTic  in  a  few  weeks.  The  toll  derived  from 
the  cars  running  over  the  bridge  will  amount  to 
£1,000  a  year.  A  complete  and  direct  route  from 
Greonvrichto  Pimlico  and  the  West  End  will  thus  be 
opened  out. 

A  pleasant  item  of  intelligence  is  tbat  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  is  very  near  a  complete  recovery  from  liis 
long  and  serious  illness. 

An  influential  meeting  has  been  bold  in  Belfast  to 
devise  means  for  the  erection  and  support  of  u  con- 
valescent hospital.  The  ground  for  it,  consisting  of 
14  acres  of  the  Throne  Lands,  free  of  rent,  bas  breri 
presented.  £3,500  has  been  collected  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  given  to  Cologne 

Cathedral  twenty-twocannoii,  taken  from  the  I'reneh, 
which  weigh  over  60,000Ib.,  and  are  worth  llO,000[rs! 
A  new  bell  is  to  be  formed  with  this  material,  17ft. 
high,  and  l;ift.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  to  bo 
called  the  '•  Imperial  IJell,"  and  will  be  the  largest 
in  Europe,  except  the  great  bell  of  Moscow. 


®ur  iffite  %-Mt 


Testimonial  to  a  Boeough  Survkyor.  —  A 
very  gratifying  compliment  has  been  just  paid  to 
Mr.  J.  Lemon,  C.E..  borough  surveyor  .it  South- 
ampton. At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  S. 
Mary's  Liberal  Registration  and  Ratepayers'  Asso- 
ciation held  on  April  ■2nd,  1872.  the  President  in  the 
chair,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Lumby, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas  Nichols,  and  carried  unani- 
mously : — -''That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  given  to  .James  Lemon,  Esq..  C.E.,  for  the  vigi- 
lance be  has  manifested  in  his  office  of  Surveyor  of 
the  Borough,  especially  in  compelling  owners  of 
land  to  make  all  new  rocads,  whereby  a  saving  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  has  been  secured 
to  the  ratep.ayers."  The  above  resolution  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  an  elaborate  ornament,  in 
which  is  introduced  a  repfesentation  of  the  borough 
arms. 

Weights  of  Bells. — The  present  bells  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  which  were  cast  as  early  as  any 
others  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  weigh 
—one  12,0001b.,  the  other  22.4001b.  TheKaiser- 
glocke,  which  will  shortly  be  cast,  will  be  the  largest 
swinging  bell  in  the  world;  for  these  at  Pekin  and 
JIoscow,  which  are  larger,  are  fixed  bells.  The 
diameter  on  the  lower  rim  will  be  l."ft.,  the  height 
being  17ft..  and  weight  50,0001b.  The  following 
are  the  weights  of  some  of  the  largest  bells  in 
Europe :— Vienna,  36,000Ib. ;  St.  Peter  (Rome), 
SS.OOOlb. ;  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  34,0001b. ;  "Big 
Ben,"  o2,o40Ib. ;  and  Erfurt,  27,936lb.  According 
to  the  German  papers,  the  Emperor  has  made  a 
"  munificent  and  truly  imperial  gift"  by  sending  22 
French  guns  from  the  Strasburg  P.ark  to  be  molten 
into  the  "  Kaiserglocke,"  which  is  to  hang  in  the 
south  campanile.  The  weight  of  these  guns  is  600 
cwt.,  valued  at  £3,740. 

New  HospiT-iLS  in  P.vrls.  —  A  medical  corre- 
spondent says  that  it  has  been  decided  upon  to  com- 
plete the  new  Hotel  Dieu.  and  to  raise  another  new 
hospital  in  the  JMe'nilmontant  quarter  of  Paris.  The 
former  will  be  so  modified  that  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  it  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  will  in  a  great  measure  be  removed,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  plan,  the  latter  is  to  be  a  perfect  model 
of  a  hospital.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  pavilion 
system,  each  block  being  isolated.  The  wards  are  to 
be  spacious,  and  not  to  contain  more  than  twenty- 
two  beds  each.  In  addition  to  these  are  several 
rooms  which  will  be  available  for  from  one  to  four 
beds.  Each  ward  is  to  have  its  own  staircase,  but 
bed-ridden  patients  will  be  hoisted  up  by  machinery 
to  the  upper  stories.  At  the  first  story  each  pavil- 
lion  is  to  be  surrounded  bj'  a  terrace,  which  in  the 
hot  season  will  be  covered  over  by  canvas,  so  as  to 
protect  those  who  can  move  about  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  are  to  be  separate  buildings 
for  variolous  and  lying-in  patients,  each  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  and  to  have  no  communicatioa 
with  the  other  wards.  The  whole  of  the  building 
will  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  proper  ventilation 
will  be  secured  by  a  system  of  pumping  a'lr  through 
the  wards.  The  hospital  will  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  that  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  peopled  chiefly 
by  the  working  classes.  The  hospital  will  furnish 
550  additional  beds. 

New  Piers  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  MiVn. — The 
Queen's  Landing  Pier  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  was 
opened  on  Monday,  the  24th  ult.  This  pier,  which 
has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £4C,400,  is  1,100ft. 
long,  60ft.  wide,  and  52ft.  high,  built  of  solid 
concrete  blocks,  well  cemented  together.  There  is  a 
depth  of  water  of  from  Off.  to  IHft.  at  low  tide  at  the 
several  landing-stages  of  the  pier.  On  the  same  day, 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Battery 
Pier,  which,  intended  to  shield  the  harbour  against 
stormy  seas,  will  extend  650ft.  in  the  direction  of 
east-nortii-east  from  Douglas  Head,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bay.  The  cost  of  this  pier  is 
estimated  at  £52.000.  The  engineer  for  both  works 
is  Sir  John  Coode,  C.E.,  Mr.  W.  Powell  being  the 
resident  engineer. 

A  Cataloguk  of  Hospital  Defects. — The 
Correio  Medico  de  Lisbon,  in  concluding  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  S.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Lisbon, 
sums  up  the  shortcomings  of  the  institution  in  the 
following  terms: — The  hospital  is  badly  situated 
and  badly  constructed :  more  than  eight  hundred 
patients  are  crowded  in  the  four  stories  of  which  it 
consists.  There  is  no  ventilation,  'j'here  are  no 
means  of  warming,  not  even  in  winter,  when  the 
temperature  in  the  wards  falls  to  37  or  3H  deg.  Fahr. 
The  light  of  the  sun  does  not  enter  the  wards. 
There  are  no  latrines.  There  arc  no  wards  for  vene- 
real diseases.  There  are  no  wards  or  sections  of  the 
building  for  separating  cases  of   severe  operation. 


There  are  no  quarters  for  the  reception  of  delirious 
patients.  There  are  no  wards  for  the  isolation  of 
patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  There 
are  no  convalescent  w.ards.  There  is  no  provision 
for  personal  cleanliness.  Thus,  as  regards  hygiene, 
there  is  a  total  .absence  of  all  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. The  Portuguese  Government  has  lately  issued 
an  order  for  the  formation  of  a  commission  to  find  a 
site,  and  to  present  plans  for  a  new  hospital. 

Churches  Struck  by  Lightning. — On  Satur- 
d.ay  week  the  tower  of  Gednej'-hill  Church,  Norfolk, 
^vas  struck  by  the  electric  fluid.  A  portion  of  the 
solid  stone  mullion  in  the  west  window  was  thrown 
with  terrific  force  into  the  church,  the  broken  glass 
and  debris  being  scattered  in  all  directions.  The 
clock  in  the  tower  was  suddenly  stopped  bv  the  con- 
cussion, and  the  strong  solid  stone  arch  of  the  window 
was  cracked  like  a  piece  of  glass.  The  thunderstorm 
of  Friday  last  caused  immense  damage  both  in 
Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire.  Systou  parish  church 
was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  knocking  off  one  of 
the  pinnacles  and  an  upper  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  York  Stairs  Water  Gate. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Works  Committee  presented  a  report  stating  that  the 
Committee  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  requesting  that 
the  art  pupils  might  be  permitted  to  sketch  and  mea- 
sure the  York  Stairs  Water-gate  (popularly  attri- 
buted to  Inigo  Jones,  but  in  reality  the  work  of 
NichoLas  Stone,  sen..  Master  Mason  to  King  James  I.), 
which  is  situate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham-street, 
Strand,  overlooking  the  ornamental  grounds  on  the 
Victoria  Emb.inkment.  It  w.as  also  wished  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  earth  for  that  purpose,  as  the  Gate 
is  at  present  half  buried.  On  the  recoramendatioa 
of  the  Worlcs  Committee,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Department  be  referred  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Gate,  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  remove  the 
gateway,  so  that  it  maj'  form  a  finish  to  the  street 
and  be  on  the  same  level. 

Lewes  School  of  Art. — A  Queen's  prize  bas 
been  awarded  in  the  National  Competition  at  South 
Kensington  to  Miss  M.  A.  Turner,  a  student  in  this 
school,  for  a  study  in  sepia  from  the  bust  of  Diana 
robing  (.antique).  This  is  the  first  occasion  of  an 
award  of  a  Queen's  prize  to  a  student  of  the  Lewes 
school.  Third  grade  prizes,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  are  of  a  higher  class  than  those  called  of  the 
second  grade,  have  also  been  awarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment Examiners  at  South  Kensington  to  the 
under-mentioned  students  ou  .account  of  works  exe- 
cuted in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
April  last,  viz. : — Misses  F.  Burle}-,  M.  Cozens,  A 
L.  Hillman,  J.  A.  Macrae,  A.  Scrase,  and  W.  C.  L 
Thorp,  and  Messrs.  F.  G.  Beckett,  H.  H.  Grover,  A. 
J.  Lesingham,  and  W.  Taylor.  The  school  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition. 

The  Ancient  Mural  Painting  at  S.  Andrew's, 
Gorleston. — The  following  are  some  additional 
particulars  relative  to  the  mur.al  painting  mentioned 
in  our  last  as  having  been  discovered  recently 
during  the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew's  Church, 
Gorleston.  The  plaster  having  been  removed,  a 
gigantic  figure  of  S.  Christopher  was  disclosed, 
bearing  en  his  right  shoulder  the  infant  Jesus,  the 
head  of  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  a  nimbus; 
the  iufant.Jesus  also  holds  a  cup  in  his  left  handover 
the  head  of  the  saint.  Beneath  are  the  turbulent 
waters,  through  which  S.  Christopher  is  striding ; 
on  one  side  is  w^hat  seems  to  be  a  castle,  and  ou  the 
other  a  hermitage.  The  head  of  the  saint  is  very 
perfect,  and  the  colours  bright,  but  the  surrounding 
objects  are  not  fully  uncovered,  and  are  somewhat 
obscure.  Mr.  C.  J.  A.  Winter,  of  Normch,  is 
engaged  in  making  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
figures. 

Building  at  Hove. — The  Brighton  Herald 
understands  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the 
Stanford  estate,  Hove,  propose  building  100  houses 
a-year  for  the  next  fifteen  years — in  all  1,500  new 
houses.  Allowing  ten  inmates  all  round,  this 
indicates  that  the  population  of  the  parish  will 
increase  by  16,000.  But  as  there  .are  four  other 
estates  on  which  building  speculations  have  been 
commenced  with  equal  spirit,  we  may  fairly  set  the 
computed  increase  down  at  20,000,  which  added  to 
the  10,000  existing  inhabitants  and  the  natural 
increase  in  the  ordinary  w.ay,  raises  the  computation 
to  35,000.  Time  must  show  how  far  these  expecta- 
tions will  be  fultilled.  Brighton  only  doubled  its 
population  in  forty  years. 


General  Scott's  plan  for  disposing  of  sewage  in 
towns  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  gathering 
hold  at  Stafford  Ilouso  on  Wednesday;  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  in  the  chair.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  concurronco  of  opinion  in  favour  of  General 
Scott's  system  as  being  at  once  cheap  and  practical 
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A  fort  for  the  protection  of  Cliatliam  and  tho  road 
to  London  will  shortly  be  erected  on  Chatham-hill. 
The  greater  part  of  the  works  will  be  executed  by 

convicts.  ,     .  T,-  1        ,  Ml 

New  church  schools  were  opened  at  Bishopshill, 
Yorks,  on  Wednesday.  Messrs.  J.  B.  &  W.  Atkin- 
son arc  the  architects. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Chapel,  dedicated  to  S. 
Joseph,  was  opened  at  Dorking  on  the  3rd  inst. 
Mr.  Blount,  of  Margaret-street,  is  tho  architect. 
The  cost  is  £2,500. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  (Roman)  Catholic 
Church  and  Trcsbytery  of  S.  Leonanl,  Tunstall, 
Sunderland,  was  laid  on  the  10th  inst.  Messrs. 
Goldie  &  Child  are  the  architects. 

An  new  Congregational  Church  has  been  erected  at 
Lightcliffe,  Yorks,  at  a  cost  of  £8,,500,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Mawson.  The  style 
is  Geometrical  Decorated. 

The  commodious  infirmary,  presented  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Banbury  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Horton, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  infirmary  stands  in  thirteen  acres  of  land, 
abutting  the  Oxford  turnpike  road.  The  total  cost 
of  the  ground  and  building  is  £10,000.  Mr.  Charles 
Heni-y  Driver,  F.R.T.B.A.,  of  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, was  the  architect ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
Deddington,  the  builder. 

One  of  the  piers  of  the  Sutlej  Bridge  h^s  sunk  3tt. 
and  all  traffic  is  suspended. 

The  china  manufacturers  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  have  decided  upon  an  early  advance  in 
their  prices  of  china  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
fuel  and  materials. 

Mr.  James  Byner  was  on  Saturday  last  elected 
surveyor  to  the  Hastings  Highway  Board.  There 
were  two  other  candidates ;  Messrs.  Andrew  Munro 
and  James  Catt.  Mr.  Byner  received  21  votes,  Mr. 
Catt  7,  and  Mr.  Munro  3. 

The  parish  church  of  S.  Etheldreda,  Bishop's 
Hatfield,  having  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
service  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six,  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Burgho,  a  draughts- 
man for  the  wood  engraver  of  considerable  promise. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  in  Black  and 
White,  noticed  by  us  in  our  issue  of  the  28th  xi\t„ 
there  is  a  drawing  on  wood  by  him — {f}b}  "A  Noble 
Boy,"  illustrating  a  story  told  by  Charles  Lamb  in 
his  reminiscences  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  Newcastle  Infirmary  has  been  undergoing 
extensive  improvements  during  tho  last  three  years. 
Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  being  the  principal  contributor 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Oliver  being  the  architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Bramley  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  about 
500  persons,  and  is  to  cost  about  £2,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Warrington  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  permit 
Mr.  E.  Vawser,  engineer  to  tho  Corporation,  to 
undertake  private  practice. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Blackburn. — For  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  a  dispute  between  the  journeymen  joiners  and 
their  masters.  On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  of  the 
masters  and  men  was  held,  at  which  tlie  following 
terms  were  agreed  to  ; — The  hours  of  labour  to  be  re- 
duced from  .'it  to  40  hours  per  week  ;  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  7d.  per  bmir  ;  the  usual  rate  of  payment  as 
to  overtime  to  remain  in  forc<'  ;  the  new  scale  of 
hours  and  payment  to  come  into  operation  iu  the  first 
week  in  October. 

BiKKENiiKAi). — On  Friday  evening  last,  a  meeting 
of  the  operative  painters  of  Birkenhead  was  held. 
The  chairman  explained  that  the  committee  of  the 
Operative  Painters'  Society  of  Birkenliead.  at  a  recent 
meeting,  were  of  ojiinion  that  it  was  desiral)le  to  ask 
the  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  lliere  were 
some  members  of  the  trade  who  considered  tlie  time 
inopportune,  and  Iieuce  the  committee  had  called  this 
meeting  of  society  and  non-society  men  to  ascertaiu 
the  feelings  of  llie  trade  generally  in  reference  to  tho 
matter.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  advance 
of  wages  be  asked  for  ;  and  after  some  conversation  it 
was  decided  that  the  increase  be  Id.  per  hour.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  (h'aw  up  a  memorial,  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  employers. 

French  Polishers  in  Leeds. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society,  held  in  Leeds  on  Thursday 
week,  it  wa.s  reported  that  tlie  men  who  struck  work 
at  Messrs.  Mursli,  .lones,  &  Cribb's  a  fortnight  before, 
were  in  work  witli  one  exception,  and  receiving,  in 
pome  instances,  more  wages  than  applied  for  when  they 
struck.  Tlie  application  was  for  2s.  per  week  advance, 
and  it  was  stated  tliat  the  .Sliefflehl,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  Dewsbury,  and  Bradford  masters  paid  ilSs.  for 


54  hours'  work,  others  in  Leeds  paid  28s.  fer.56  hours, 
while  the  firm  named  only  paid  2(is.  for  SHJ  hours, 
and  refused  to  give  the  advance  because  another  firm 
in  the  town  objected  to  do  so.  Messrs.  Marsh  &  Co. 
having  made  no  proposition  to  tlie  men  it  was  resolved 
that  tho  shop  should  be  held  "  black"  until  the  2Ss. 
were  paid. 

Glasgow  Masons. — The  strike  of  Glasgow  masons 
has  virtually  terminated,  the  employers  having  agreed 
to  grant  the  workmen's  demand  for  weekly  pays,  and 
for  an  advance  to  7d  per  hour. 

Intimidation  by  a  Noble  Duke.— It  is  said, 
by  a  Bristol  journal,  that  sixteen  masons,  carpenters, 
and  painters  employed  on  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
estate  at  Maiden  Bradley,  near  Frome,  having  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  steward  of  his  Grace,  asking  his 
consent  to  leave  work  at  four  o'clock  instead  of  five  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  received  on  Saturday,  June  29th, 
a  week's  notice  to  leave,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
week  they  all  loft.  Those  who  occupied  cottages 
belonging  to  the  duke  were  also  served  with  notices  to 
quit  their  dwellings. 

Leamington. — A  meeting  of  budding  operatives 
was  held  in  Leamington  on  Monday  night,  to  consider 
the  London  building  strike  and  lock-out.  A  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  sup- 
port the  men  locked  out  in  their  just  demands.  The 
action  of  the  masons  was  characterised  as  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  other  trades  ;  and  the  importance  of  a 
code  of  working  rules,  the  principal  point  now  at 
issue,  was  strongly  enforced. 

London. — The  submission  of  the  masons— in  itself 
apparently  partial— seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  other 
trades.  The  whole  of  the  trades  still  out  have  appointed 
one  general  strike  committee,  consisting  of — carpenters 
and    joiners,  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Berry ;    bricklayers, 
Messrs.     Coulson    &     Batchelor ;    plasterers,    Messrs. 
Westaby  &  Swainson ;    painters.   Messrs.  Shipton    & 
Watkin;    smith  and    metal   fitters,   Messrs.    Baker  & 
Wells;  and  labourers,  Mr  Kenny.  Nearly  all  the  trades 
have  sent   in   notices,  and  on  their  rejection   by  the 
masters,  are  formally  proclaiming  a  strike.     On  Satur- 
day the   bricklayers'  committee  struck  against  three 
London  firms,  who  are  among  the  largest  employers  of 
bricklayers,    and   issued  the   following  notice; — "To 
Bricklayers     in     London.— Fellow     Workmen, — Tho 
master  builders  of  London   having  locked  out  their 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen,  wliether  members  or 
not  of  a  trade  society,  showing  clearly  they  have  no 
sympathy  for  your  past  services  or  your  wants,  other 
than  using  you  as  mere  instruments  to  gain  them  profit, 
we  therefore  appeal  to  your  manhood,  and  as  brick- 
layers, to  keep  away  from  the  undermentioned  builders' 
work  until  the  trade  obtains  a  mutual  settlement  on 
the  nine  hour  day,  9d.  per  hour,  and  code  of  working 
rules.     Bricklayers,  these  firms  lock  out  their  men  ; 
keep   away  from  their  works — Messrs.  Rider  &  Son, 
Union-street,  Borough  ;  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Aldin,  South 
Kensington ;    Messrs.  Jackson  &  Shaw,  Westminster. 
You  are  free  to   work  at  any  other  firm   in  London 
except    the   above   three.      Unite    and    succeed!— E. 
Coulson,   Gen.   Sec."     On   Saturday  morning  the  la- 
bourers, of  whom  about  700  of  those  originally  locked 
out  now  remain  upon  strike,  sent  in  a  notice  to  the 
masters'  committee  claiming  the   nine  hours,  with  a 
uniform  rate  of  wages  at  Gd.  per  hour  (the  present  rata 
varying  from  45d.  to  .5d.  per  hour),  and  extra  payment 
for  overtime.  On  Monday  there  was  the  usual  meeting  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  The  committee  came  to  this  resolution  ; 
— "  That  the  employers  having  agreed  to  terms  of  com- 
promise respecting  the  hours  of  labour  at  an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  shops  having  been  opened  accord- 
iiiplv,  t  lie  eiimmittee  of  the  Central  .\s.sociation  of  M.aster 
lUiiMris  will  (eel  it  their  did,-  to  ile.line  receiving  any 
deputation  having  for  its  object  tlie  liisturhance  of  this 
arraugement."    The    amalgamated  trades  committee 
also  bad  a  meeting,  at  which    five    resolutions  were 
pa.ssed — viz.,    1.  That  this  meeting  of   United  Trades 
I»olegates  do  here  constitute  ourselves  into  a  Central 
Trades  Committee.     2.  That  Mr  Sinclair  be  chairman, 
JMr.  Shipton,   secretary,   and    Mr.  Westaby  treasurer. 
3.  That  we  instruct  our  secretary,  Mr.  Shipton,  to  com- 
municate with   Mr.  Stanley  Bird,   the  secretary  of  the 
Iilaster  Builders'   Associatiou,   requesting  that   a  day 
may  be  arranged  to  receive  a  joint  deputation  of  this 
committee  to  confer  with  the  masters  on  the  terms   of 
our  memorials  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the  pre- 
sent dispute  in  the  building  trade.    4.  That  the  secre- 
tary be  requested  to  draw  up  a  circular  sotting  forth 
the  position  of  the  committee,   and   appealing  to   the 
entire  country  for  support.     5.  That  no  branch  of  the 
building  trade   connected    with  the    joint  committee 
sh:ill    outer   into    auy    negociation  with   the    master 
builders   rel.ative   to  our   prescMit  dispute   other  than 
through  the  duly  appointed  ofiicers  of  this  committee. 
After  tliis  meeting,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  tlio 
masters'   committee  :— "  I  have  the  honour  to    inform 
you  that  to-day   a  Central    Amalgamated    Committee 
has  boou    formed    of    delegates    from    tlie   following 
branches  of  the  buildiug  tradi — bricklayers,  carpenters 
and   joiners,    paint.is,  iiluslenrs,  lidiounrs,  and  metal 
workers.     1    am  reque.|i-,l  by  tlie  einnmitlee   to  ex- 
press our  desire  tluit  you    will   bo  good    enough   to 
arrange  some  convenient  lime  on  an  early  date  for  an 
interview  between   the  Miuster  liuilders'   Association 
and  a  joint  deputation  from  the  trades  composing  this 
committee,  for  the  purpose   of  considering  tho   terms 
of  our  memorial  and  working  rules,  with  tho  view  lo 
tlie  setllemeut   of  the  present  disjiute."     On   Tuesday 
Mr  Ilii'd  replied  as  follows:—"  lu  reply  to  your   note 
of  yesterday.  I. have  to  draw  your  idtentiou  to   the  re- 
solution of  our  committee  of  master  builders  passed 


yesterday.     You  request  an   interview  with  a  view  of 
considering    the    terms    of     your    memorials,  which 
memorials    have   been    fuhy    considered    already    at 
lenthened  interviews  with  deputations    from  the  car- 
penters and  joiners,  and  also  the  masons.    If  you  think 
it  desir.able  to  put  in  writing  any  distinct  points  you 
think  have  not  been  considered  already,  I  will  lose  na 
time  in  laying  such    an  application  before  my  com- 
mittee, whose  next  meeting  will  be  on  Monday  next. 
I  beg  to  remind  you  that  no  lock-out  exists  in  Loudon 
at  the  present  time."     During  the   day  the   carpenters 
and  joiners  held  a  meeting,  at  which  the   following  re- 
solution was  passed ; — "  That  in  consideration  of  the 
position  in  which  the  carpontersand  joiners  of  London 
are  placed  by  the  resolution   of  the   committee  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  passed  by  them 
on  Monday  last,  wo,  the  delegates  of  the  trade,  are   of 
opinion  that  no  further  efforts  be  made  upon  our  part 
to  effect  a  settlement,  but  that  we  maintain  our  pre- 
sent position,  believing  that  by  so  doing  a  speedy   and 
satisfactory     settlement    will     be    arrived    at."     The 
I'lasterers'  Committee   have  issued  a  notice,   stating 
that  iu  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
the  building  trade,  and  the  number  of  men  still  on  the 
funds,  the  levy  of    3s.   per   week    will   be   continued 
until    further    notice.     On    Wednesday,    at    another 
meeting     of    the    Amalgamated    Trades  Committee, 
it    was    unanimously    resolved    that   a    mass    meet- 
ing   of     the    London     trades     be     held     in      Hyde 
I'ark,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  last.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.      The   brickhayers    held    their    "aggregate" 
meeting  on  Wednesday  night,  to  "  consider  the  unjust 
lock-out  of  the  master  builders  in  London,  and  their 
proposed  settlement ;  also,  whether  united  oflorts  shall 
be  made  to  obtain  the  nine-hour  day.  uinepence  per 
hour,  and  a  code  of  working  rules,"    The  Secretary  of 
the  Operative  Bricklayers  Society  explained  what  had 
occurred  between  them  and  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders.   The  masons'  agreement  was  returned 
as  a  reply  to  their  memorial,  and  they  auswered  this 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  requesting  that  six  employers 
should  be  appoiuted  to  meet  six  bricklayers  to   talk 
over    the    question.      That  request  was  met  by  the 
masters  forwarding  their  resolution  not  to  receive 
any  deputations.      Thereupon   the   Society   "struck" 
three  firms— viz..   Eider   &  Son,  C.  &  W.  Aldin.  and 
Jackson  &  Shaw's,  and  as  far  as  they  knew  the  men 
had  all  come  out.     Mr.  Chas,  Thompson  moved,  "  That 
we,   tho  bricklayers  of    London,   in    public  meeting 
assembled,    fully  endorse   the  action  of  the  executive 
council,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  give  them  every  aid' 
and  support,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  tho  nine  hours  day,  the  code  of 
working  rules,  and  the  !)d.  per  hour."      There  were, 
he  said,   20,000  bricklayers  in  London,   and  it  was 
deeply  to  be  regretted  so  few  of  them  had  attended  to 
assist  this  movement.    The    resolution    was    carried 
unanimously,  after  which  Mr.  Coulson  gave  an  outline 
of  the  code  of  rules  he  wished  to  see  adopted.     One 
rule   distinctly  provided  for  shorter  hours  in  winter 
than  summer,  and  another  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  code  without  six  months'  notice ;  all 
disputes  relative  to  tho  rules  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion.    Such  a  code,  he  said,  existed  in  every  town  but 
London,  and  as  it  would  be  as  much  for  the  interests  of 
the  masters  as  the  men  that  a  code  should  be  estabUshed, 
ho   was  not  without  hope  that  the  committee  of  the 
Central  Association  would  reconsider  their  determina- 
tion not  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject.      A 
pro])osal  was  made  that  tho  men  should  be  called  out 
from  all  the  firms  in  the  Lock-out  list ;  but  it  was  ex- 
plained that  that  was  an  impossibility,  as  not  1,000 
out  of  the  20,000  bricklayers  in  London  belonged  to 
the  Trade   Union  ;  otherwise  the  thing  would  have 
been  easy  enough,  and  its  success  assured. 

Preston.— The  operative  masons  of  Preston,  and 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  in  connection  with  the 
Union,  are  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  od.  per  day. 
Tamworth.— The  joiners  employed  by  tho  London 
and  North-Westorn  Railway  Company,  at  'lamworth, 
struck  work  on  Friday  last  for  an  increase  of  wages 
and  a  reduction  iu  tlie  hours  of  working.  About  18 
weeks  ago  the  men  made  application  to  the  company 
for  a  rise  in  their  wages  of  iid.  per  day— namely,  from 
4s.  Cd.  to  5s.,  and  for  the  working  hours  to  be  reduced 
from  57t  to  545  per  week— Sunday  work  to  be  paid  for 
as  double  time.  On  Wednesday  week  an  answer  was 
received  by  the  men  from  the  railway  company,  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  advance  of  6d.  per  day,  or  to  reduce 
tho  hours  of  working.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
majority  of  the  men  turned  out,  and  are  now  on  strike. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 

Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  iho  largest 
and  liest  .selected  .stock  oir.A.N'MiiR.  PuRTMADOO,  and 
GEKEN  EOOFINU  SLATICS,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Cliiinuey-pieces,  Stovo  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
Qoneral  Castings.  A.  &  G.s  SPECIAL  BED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  eolebratoa  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
UBEEN  SLATES.  Drawiug.s  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.-Offlcos  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  Agents  for  London  and 
Oounti-y  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDERS. 

Bkhks. — For  the  erection  of  now  schools  and  master's 
residence  at  Stamford-m-the-Vale,  Berks.  Mr.  W.Pen 
stone,  architect: — 

Wheeler  £1254 

Nowcombe 1228 

Bartlett 1189 

Honor  &  Castle M* 

Williams  (accepted) 9'J- 
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SIR  RICHARD  WALT.ACE'S  COLLEC- 
TION AT  THE  BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUM.— III. 

THERE  are  not  many  English  oil  paintings 
in  the  galleries  at  Bethnal  Green,  but 
■what  there  are,  are  mostly  good  and  charac- 
teristic. Of  the  two  Gainsboroughs,  little  Miss 
Boothby  dressed  up  in  her  mother's  clothes 
is  the  prettier.     It  is  a  very  clever  picture, 
and  in  colour  as  good  as  when  painted.  Would 
that    we    could  say    the   same    of   most  of 
the  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      The 
famous  Nelly  O'Brien  is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  mention.     The  most  original, 
as  the  artist  himself  considered,  saying  that 
"  it   was   one  of  the   half-dozen   of  original 
tilings "  he  had  produced,  is  that  commonly 
called  the  "Strawberry  Girl."     The  success 
with  which  the  wonderful  brightness  and  ex- 
pression of  the  little  creature's  eyes  has  been 
caught   is   to  be  met  with  in  few  portraits 
even  by  Sir  Joshua.     There  is  a  charm  about 
the  whole  which  removes  it  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary category  of  portrait   painting.     No.  7, 
Miss  Bowles,  is  another  charming  picture  of 
a  little  girl,  not  so  powerful  as  No.  20,  though 
it  makes  a  good  companion  to  it.     Nos.  28, 
SO,  and  31,  are  very  remarkable  for  their  fine 
condition,  and  should  be  studied,  as  they  give 
the  key  to  what  many  of  those  whose  carna- 
tions liave  faded  or  perished  altogether  were 
like  when  fir.st  exhibited.  "  Frances,  Countess 
of  Lincoln,  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Hertford  "  (81),  is  the  best  of  the  three.  There 
are  few  small  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
superior  in  all  great  qualities  to  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  BraddylL     There  is  an  extraordinary 
refinement  about  this  painting.      (17)  ]\Irs. 
Hoare,  is  a  larger  and  more  important  work, 
but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness  through 
change  of  colour,  still  it  is  a  lovely  work  of 
art ;  if  it  had  remained  uninjured  by  time  it 
would  be  almost  the   most  valuable  of  this 
artist's  works  shown  in  the  collection.     Not- 
withstanding its  faded  condition,  few  portraits 
ancient  or  modern  surpass  it.     The  child  is 
unsurpassable.     There  is  one  more  fine  por- 
trait which   must  not   be   passed  over,    (.5)  a 
"  Portrait  of  a   Lady,"    by    Gainsborough, 
which   should  be   compared   with   a  similar 
portrait   by  Sii'  Joshua  hanging  close  to  it. 
Any   one   who    chooses  to   do   so    may  see 
the  distinctive  beauties  of  each  master.    It 
is    a   matter    of    surprise   and    regret    that 
hitherto  no  one  has  been  able  to  identify  this 
beautiful   portrait.      There  is   a   marvellous 
freedom  and  lightnes.s  in  the  touch  through- 
out.    There  is  only  just  as  much  paint  as  was 
actually   wanted.      Gainsborough  was  never 
more    successful     in    imitating    the    various 
textures.     Sir  Joshua  would  have  done  the 
same,    but   in   a   much   more   elaborate   and 
heavy  manner.     By  Sir  David  Wilkie  there 
are  two  well-painted  small   pictures    in  his 
less  finished  style  ;  No.  14  is  of  very  high  cha- 
racter, and  No.  lo  bright  and  spirited.    There 
are  two  also  by  Hoppner,  each  worth  looking 
at.     No.   10,    though   without   the    consum- 
mate skill  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  delicacy  of 
Gainsborough,    is   a    wonderfully   firm    and 
powerful  head — in  very  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  meretricious,  affected  style  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence — of  which  No.  22  is  a  fair  example. 
James  Sant  has  a  carefully  painted  "Portrait" 
(34),   though  very   lifeless   when    compared 
witli  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  There  are 
several  fine  pictures  by  David  Roberts.    Per- 
haps the  most  elaborate   anil   important    is 
(40),  "The   Church  of    S.Omar;"   but   the 
colouring  is  somewhat  tame,  probably  faded. 
No.  32  is  a  smaller  piece,  but  decidedly  better 
painted    in  every   respect.     There   is    more 
atmosphere,  and  the  colouring  is  richer  and 
truer.     Few  groups  of  cattle  by  T.  Sydney 
Cooper   are   better  than   No.  41.      It  is  a 


beautiful  circular  painting  in  his  very  best 
style.  He  seldom  does  anything  so  good 
now.  The  whole  pictui'e  is  perfect.  The 
tree  at  the  left  hand  and  the  foreground 
are  very  skilfully  done.  It  is  as  fresh,  crisp, 
and  bright  as  possible.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  unfortimate  change  in  the 
glazing.  It  may  only  be  the  varnish,  but  it 
appears  to  be  some  material  used  in  the  last 
finish,  which  is  now  a  dark  yellow,  and  will 
doubtless  become  much  darker  still  in  coiu'se 
of  time.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  artists  will 
use  doubtful  materials  to  gain  a  temporary 
apparent  perfection  of  finish.  There  is  an 
elegance  and  poetic  feeling  about  W.  Hilton's 
"  Venus  appearing  to  Diana  and  her  Njonphs" 
(36).  The  drawing,  however,  is  feeble,  and 
the  colour  unnatural.  The  only  picture  by 
Stanfield,  "Bacharach  on  the  Rhine,"  also 
strikes  us  as  too  uniform  in  colour.  It  is,  how- 
ever, iJowerfully  and  beautifully  drawn.  We 
now  pass  on  to  the  works  of  Richard  Parkes 
Bonington,  who,  chssatisfied  with  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  in  England, 
emigrated  to  Paris.  He  was  born  in  1801, 
and  died  in  1828,  and  is  best  known  in 
England  as  a  landscape  painter  ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  one  branch  of  his 
art,  as  is  proved  by  the  present  very  im- 
portant exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  water- 
colour  and  oil.  Few  Englishmen  have 
equalled  him  in  versatility  and  power  of 
colom'.  The  best  examples  of  his  talent  for 
rich  colouring  are  (4.5)  "Henry  IV.  and 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  ;  "  and  (.50) 
"Henry  IIL  (King  of  France  1574—89) 
receiving  the  Spanish  Ambassador  ;"  in  both 
the  story  is  admirably  told,  and  the  colouring 
quite  equal  to  Delaroche's  best,  whose  works 
they  somewhat  resemble,  though  they  are 
more  dashing  and  characteristic.  We  wish 
there  had  been  more  elaboration  in  working 
out  the  details.  There  are  examples  of  almost 
every  kind  of  painting.  (48)  "  Venice," 
will  well  compare  with  D.  Roberts's  work.  It 
is  almost  as  bright  as  Canaletto,  without  his 
dryness.  (61)  "The  Seine  near  Rouen,"  is 
a  charming  bit  of  quiet  water  under  the  rich 
glow  of  the  setting  siin.  (49)  "Landscape 
with  Timber  AVaggon,"  though  small  in  scale, 
might  well  be  set  alongside  with  Constable's 
work.  One  of  the  best  things  of  this  kind 
is  (46),  "  The  Seashore — a  Ship  Agroimd." 
It  is  a  very  true  description  of  chalk  cliff  and 
down,  with  the  sea  lulled  after  the  storm. 
We  must  not  omit  No.  47,  a  good  picture  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  AATiat  a  contrast  is 
here  to  the  feeble  sketches  of  this  year's 
exhibition. 

Much   of    the   excellence   of    tlie   French 
school  will  not  be  greatly  appreciated  by  our 
countrymen.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
in   which    we    Englishmen    either    take   no 
interest  or  can  only  imjierfectly   understand 
and  enter  into.    The  most  thoroughly  French 
artists  in  feeling  and  ex]:>ression  are  doubtless 
Bouchet,    Fragonard,    Pater,    and   Watteau, 
to  which  we  may  add  Watteau's  contemporaiy 
and  imitator,  Lancret,  whom  he  copied  with 
considerable    success,    though   he   never,    as 
far  as  we  know,  in  a  single  instance  came  up 
to  the  excellence  of  his  great  master.     John 
Baptist    Pater    also     imitated    his    master, 
with    what   success   our    readers   can   judge 
for    themselves    in    the    present   collection. 
Neither  can  compare  with    AV^attoau.      Few 
Englishmen  had  an  idea  of  his  greatness,  as 
.shown    here.      The    power    of    the  man    is 
enormous,   especially  in  drawing  the  figure. 
The  landscapes,  charming  as  tlicy  ai'c,  Tcave 
most  of  the  detail,  even  of  the  foreground, 
to  the  imagination.     Two  on  the  largest  scale 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  west  gallery  are 
also  in  his  finest  style.     (402)  "  Landscape 
with  Pastoral  Groups,"  is,  perhaps,  the  best, 
though  it  has  ratlier  suffered  from  cleaning. 
The  taste  for  iruisic  of  the  period  must  have 
been   curious,   one  group  is  listening,  appa- 
rently with  pleasure,  certainly  without  strong 
dislike,    to   a   liautboy,    accompanied    by   a 
hurdy-giu-dy.      There  are  many  other    fine 
works  of  this  master,  among  which  wc  mav 


mention  as  most  worthy  of  note  (422),  "  Sen- 
timental Promenaders  "  —  walking  amid 
fountains  and  leafy  groves,  a  delightful 
picture  ;  (434)  "  A  Loving  Conversation  " — 
very  powerful,  with  fine  harmony  of  colour; 
the  man  at  the  right  hand  playing  the  guitar 
is  wonderfully  drawn  ;  the  figures,  also,  in 
half  shade  are  very  clever;  and  (452)  "  Gilles 
and  his  FamOy ,"  the  strongest  piece  of  drawing 
intheseries.  (416)  A  large  "Pastoral  Group," 
by  Laneret,  will  be  a  good  example  to  com- 
pare with  the  works  of  the  last-mentioned 
artist.  It  is  well  coloured  and  pleasing, 
but  coarser  in  subject  and  treatment,  and 
altogether  inferior  to  his  master's  painting. 
There  is  one  sweet  little  thing  (439),  which  is 
more  like  Wilkie  :  "A  Girl  in  a  Kitchen,"  sur- 
rounded by  pots  and  pans,  finished  with  the 
elaboration  of  D.  Teniers.  Nos.  449  and  460, 
group  of  maskers  and  group  of  bathers,  are 
both  good  ;  (4G2)  "Portrait  of  an  Actress  "  is 
as  good  as  anything  by  this  painter.  By 
Pater  there  are  fifteen  landscapes,  all  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  W  atteau,  but  weaker. 
He  has  considerable  power  of  representing 
texture  naturally.  One  of  his  best  is 
(420)  "Seaside  View  with  Figures ;"  (432) 
"  Pastoral  Group,"  is  also  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. The  most  pleasing  piece  from  Frago- 
nard's  easel  are  (445)  called  the  "  School- 
mistress," a  pretty  fanciful  piece,  very  care- 
fully executed,  and  (481)  "  The  Garden  of 
Chateau  de  Fontainebleau."  It  does  not 
come  up  to  the  best  English  or  Dutch  land- 
scapes, because  both  in  colouring  and  design 
it  is  very  artificial  and  proportionately  nntrue 
to  nature,  but,  notwithstanding,itis  interesting 
as  a  choice  specimen  of  French  taste,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  artificial.  We  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  there  is  a 
particularly  fine  landscape  by  Gaspar  Poussin 
(407),  and  a  most  delightful  one  by  Claude 
(92).  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  has  a  chance 
of  seeing  so  perfect  and  high-class  a  painting 
by  this  master  ;  we  have  seldom  seen  so  good 
a  specimen  ;  the  figures  and  foregroimd  are 
remarkably  good  for  him. 

Greuze  was  certainly  never  so  well  repre- 
sented   before    in    this    country.     Without 
altogether    liking    this    very    highly-prized 
painter's  works,   it  is  impossible  to  deny  his 
amazing  power  of  expression  and  colour.  No  one 
else  has  ever  painted  such  pearly  teeth,  such 
rosy  lips,  such  languishing  tjlue  eyes,  rivalling 
the  azure  of  the  sky.     One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting,  because    his    usual   affectation  is 
entirely   absent,   is   the   portrait  of    Sophie 
Arnould,   actress  of    the  Theatre   Franij'ais, 
Paris.      This   is   a   capital   picture.      In   his 
usual  style  the  finest  are  (447)  "  Innocence," 
which  is  really  innocent  and  pure,  and  (380) 
"  A  Nymph  sacrificing  to  Venus."     There  is 
also   an   excellent  figure-subject  called    the 
"  Broken  Eggs"    (408),  with  a  good  deal  of 
humow  in  it.     The  pouting  young  lady,  who 
seems  to   have  been   the   first   cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  is  as  well   painted  as  anything 
from  his  pencil.     Of  all  the  artificial  painters 
in  Europe  Boucher  goes  the  farthest.     There 
is   not   a  single   example   with  th.e  slightest 
attempt  at  being  natural — still,  as  decorative 
pictirres,  in  rather  a  questionable  taste,  they 
hold  a  high  place.    No.  408  is  a  characteristic 
example.   "  A  Lady  and  Milliner"  (421)  is  less 
unreal,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  exhibited-; 
very  quiet  in  tone,  almost  to  hardness.   Those 
who  like  the  works  of  Horace  Vernet  can  see 
them  in  all  his  styles.     His  best  are  scenes 
from    Eastern  life,    among   which   we   must 
notice  (329)  "  Judah  and  T.amar,"  and  (338) 
"The   Brothers  Dipping    Joseph's   Coat  in 
Blood."    His  worst  arc  French  scenes — (320) 
"The     Soldier     turned     Ploughman,"     and 
(633)    "  Marsh    Shooting,"  are    among  the 
weakest.     By   Baron   de  Leys  we  have  two 
pictures,    one  in   his  early  style  (327),  very 
dark.     The    best    part  is   the    back,    which 
much  resembles   Jletzu.     The  other  is  (69,3) 
"  Coming   to  a  Feast,''  a   most  perfect   re- 
suscitation  of   sixteenth    century    Germany. 
It   will    be  impossible  to    give    more    than 
a    glance    at    the    imjiortant    and    valuabl-e 
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series  of  the  paintings  of  Decamps.  As 
a  colourist  few  liave  equalleil  liim.  His 
love  for  tiie  liorrible  and  picturesque  is 
tlioroughly  Frenoii.  One  canliardly  imagine 
the  good  of  representing  so  dreadful  a  scene 
as  (328)  "Tlie  Execution  in  the  East," 
though  there  is  no  question  of  the  masterly- 
hand  with  which  the  sickening  subject  is 
treated.  Altogether  as  pleasant  as  this  is 
repulsive  is  No.  3:S7,  a  capital  Eastern  scene. 
All  his  scenes  in  the  East  are  good;  Nos. 
4H2,  4.S7.  and  498  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Prosper  Miritliat  is  another  faithful  delineator 
of  thia  description  of  scenery.  No  one 
visiting  the  Museum  is  likely  to  pass  over 
tl:e  two  pictures  by  Ary  Schoeffer,  the 
finest,  as  it  is  among  the  very  greatest  of  all 
modern  paintings,  being  "  Dante's  Francesca 
di  Rimini."  Schlesinger's  "  Five  Senses  "are 
also  sure  to  have  their  full  share  of  attention. 
Do  la  Roche's  works  are  both  numerous 
and  important.  The  finest  in  many  ways,  in 
fact,  nearly  tlie  most  religious  picture  in  the 
place,  is  (365)  "  The  Repose  in  Egypt" — the 
beauty,  grace,  and  pose  of  the  sleeping  babe 
are  exquisitely  lovely.  572  and  579  are  also 
delightful.  "  The  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  of 
which  there  is  a  highly-finished  drawing,  is 
a  good  exposition  of  the  sad  story. 

In  conclusion,  every  one  should  carefully 
examine  every  painting  by  J.  L.  Meissonier. 
His  style,  uniting  the  highest  finish  of  the 
Dutch  school  with  a  very  considerable 
breadth,  is  quite  his  own  and  perfectly 
original.  Small  though  they  are,  every  one 
is  worthy  attentive  study.  No  school  has  pro- 
duced a  more  masterly  picture  in  its  way  than 
the  '■  Murderers  Waiting  for  their  Victim." 
If  we  may  select  from  so  choice  a  collection, 
we  should  direct  our  readers  to  Nos.  540, 
549,  585,  and  587.  These  pictures  alone  are 
worth  going  miles  to  see. 

Visitors  to  Bethnal  Green  should  not  pass 
over  the  water-colour  drawings,  some  of 
■which  are  of  the  highest  quality. 


S.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  HAMPSTEAD. 

lyTR.  S.  S.  TEULON  has  achieved  a  veij 
-"-^     remarkable  work  in  his  church  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Stephen  at  Ilampstead.     The  site 
is  a  fortuitous  though  peculiar  one,  and  it  has 
been  happily  treated.     It  has  a  great  slope 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  lofty  apse  to  the 
chancel,  transepts,  and  tower,  which  is  placed 
over  the  western   part  of    the   cliancel,   are 
strikingly  elevated  in  consequence.  The  tower 
has  a  projecting  turret  at  one  angle,  and  is 
capped  by  a  high  pyramidal  roof  with  a  chisel 
edge,  with  a  bold   finial  to  one  of  its  points 
only.      The  material  is  a  peculiar  dull  red 
local  brick,  wliich    contrasts   well   with  the 
green  of  the  fine  trees  around,  and  relief  is 
gained  by  free  mixiure  of  gi'ay  stone,  and  the 
freestone  of  the  dressings.     Tlie  nave   has  a 
stately   range    of    large    clerestory  traceried 
windows,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  carried 
up   as   a   dormer,  and    the  aisles   have   wide 
.square-headed  traceried  windows.  The  western 
end  has  a  two-storied  nartliex,  on  open  arches 
below,  and  v.-iulted,  but  rather  low,  and  above 
is  a  gallery  open  to  the  church  ;  this  is  flanked 
by  great  buttresses  carried  up  to  tlie  nave 
walls   bearing   sl.atuos,    and    a    considerable 
amount   of   carving   is   introduced,  .as  heads 
projecting  from  circles  in  the  spandrels  on  the 
north  side,  and  half-length   figures  of  angels 
in  the  corresponding  positions  on  the  .south. 
There  is  also  a  picturesque  panel  of  sculpture 
in  a  prominent  position  near  tlic  cast  end  on 
the  north.     This  profusion  of  figure-carving 
is  unusual,  and  the  general  nwtif  oi  it  is  cer- 
tainly good,   though  somewhat  pretentious : 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  ideal,  and  it 
would  be  dilhcult  to  dissect  the  anatomy  of 
aome  of  the  figures,  and  many  pleasing  faces 
would  be  found  protruding  from  very  ques- 
tionable bundles  of  elotliing.     We  question, 
also,  the  desirability,  on  the  score  of  a  too-pro- 
bable lack  of  durability,  of  such  delicate  and 
high  relief  as  that  given  to  many  of  the  figures. 
A  great  rose  window  fills  the  west  end  above 


the  narthex  we  have  spoken  of.     The  outline 
of  the  buttresses  to  the  apse  is  unpleasant, 
and  the  projection  of  this  part  of  the  chancel 
beyond  the  tower  insufficient ;  an  extra  bay 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage.     Still, 
the  exterior  of  this  church,  although  wanting 
in   repose  and  open  to  criticism,  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  finely-conceived  and  boldly- 
executed  work.      Inside  there  is  also  much 
to   admire  ;     but   here   restlessness    is   more 
apparent,  together   with   a   certain  want  of 
refinement.     The  height,  also,  which  forms 
so  marked  a  feature  outside,  is  missed  within, 
for  the  main  arcades    have    been    sacrificed 
to  the  clerestory.     There  are  six  bays  with 
pointed  arches,  resting  upon  monolithic  shafts 
of  red  Mansfield  stone,  with  wliite  freestone 
caps  and  bases.     The  bases  are  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  seats,  and  are  queer  rather 
than  good,  the  circular  fonn  intersecting  with 
octagonal    plinth,    with     somewhat    nonde- 
script  mouldings.      The   capitals   are   novel 
and  striking,    somewhat   coarsely  yet  freely 
executed   from    varied    designs    of    unusual 
character,  which  may  be  described  as  Byzan- 
tine in  form  and  Early  Cothic  in  detail.     All 
the  basket  and  tulip  types,  and  many  others 
besides,   familiar  to  us  from  the  manner  in 
which    iNIr.     Ruskin    lovingly    dwelt    upon 
them,  are  to  be  traced,  and  the  whole  form  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  collection.    We  may, 
in  passing,  also  speak  with  commendation  of 
many  of    the  capitals  in  the  narthex.     The 
arches    of   the   main   arcade    are   of    brick- 
work,   with    the    alternate     bricks     at    the 
angles    chamfered    and  square,    and   a   sort 
of  label  is  formed  by  the  chamfered  biicks 
set,    first    with    the    chamfer     placed   out- 
wards, and  the  next  reversed,  and  so  on,  to 
imitate   the   notched   borders   or    frames   of 
Venetian  architecture.     These  are  harsh  and 
distressing — a  mere  parody  of  the   delicate 
marble  work  of   the  kind  in  Venice.      The 
labels     come     down     upon     rather     shape- 
less carved  blocks  as  terminations,  of  which 
the  foliage  is  pure  naturalesque,  but  coarsely 
executed,  and  these  do  not  at  all  harmonise 
with  the  capitals.     The  chancel  arches  under 
tlie  tower  are  of  the  same  character,  but  their 
uneouthness  is  intensified  by  their  being  car- 
ried horseshoe-wise  below  the  springings,  and 
these   arches   again    are    borne    by    coupled 
massive  shafts  of  red   Mansfield  stone,  their 
bases    resting  upon   great   corbels   of   stone 
projecting  from  the  piers.     All  this  treatment 
gives  the   appearance   that  these  transverse 
arches  are  thrusting  out  the  piers.     Another 
offending  peculiarity  is  that  the  vaulting  of 
the  crux  meets  at  tlie  crown  with  a  circular 
opening,  the  moulding  round  which  follows 
the  arched  form  of  the  pockets  of  the  vaulting, 
and    appears  from   the   nave  strangely  dis- 
torted   in    consequence.     The  apse   as    well 
as   the   crux  is  vaulted,  this    portion    very 
pleasingly,  being  enriched  with  narrow  bands 
of  mosaic  of  alternating  golden  and  blueish 
gray  tints.     The  stained  glass  is  spotty  and 
not  particularly  good,  and  the  reredos  consists 
of  a  band   of   enriched  panels   in   a  band  of 
alabaster   set   within   lines   of  blueish  graj'. 
These  several  features  are  tolerably  well  in 
themselves,  but  form  no  picture  as  a  whole. 
Altogether,  witli  much  that  is  interesting  and 
well-designed,   the  interior  is  comparatively 
ineffective   and   unimpressive.      Mr.    Teidon 
needs  to  curb   his  fancy,  and  to  seek  after 
refinement  and  general  effect,  but  his  vigour 
and  power  of  design  is  unquestionably  great, 
and  again  we  repeat  that,  in  tliis  (Jliurch  of 
S.  Stephen  at   Ilampstead,   he  has  produced 
a  thoroughly   original  work,    one    which   is 
truly  noble  in  many  important  respects. 


THOMAS  BRASSEY.* 

CiORTUNATE  above  many  is  the  great 
-L  contractor  Thomas  Brassey  in  his  bio- 
grapher. The  autliorof  '•  Friends  in  Council" 
is  no  mere  compiler  of  dates  and  events,  but 
lingers   over  the   memory    of    liis   departed 

•  Life  and  I.abour.s  of  Mr.  Brassey.    Ily  AuTlluil  liKLl'S. 
London :  Bell  und  Ualdy. 


friend — ^"  the  employer  of  labour  after  her 
Majesty's  own  heart,"  as  he  calls  him  in  his 
dedication  of  the  book  to  the  Queen,  as  if  his 
work  were  indeed  a  labour  of  love.  Mr. 
Brassey  needed  no  memorial ;  he  built  himself 
enduring  monuments  in  both  hemispheres, 
whose  greatness  only  indicates  the  character 
of  his  whole  life's  work,  and  to  such  men  as 
he.  Literature,  as  a  rule,  can  bring  but  little 
additional  renown.  The  soldier  and  the 
statesman  often  need  that  their  fame  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  song  and  story  if  it  is  to  last 
long  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own  lives,  but 
the  builder  or  contriver  of  great  schemes 
that  change  the  character  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  shape  the  destinies  of  its  inhabitants 
needs  no  memorial  but  his  work.  The  benefit 
of  a  faithful  biography  of  such  men  is  for  their 
fellows,  who  experience  it  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  him  by 
whom  the  task  is  essayed,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we,  whose  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  such  lives  is  but  ephemeral,  are  glad 
now  and  then,  as  in  this  instance,  to  welcome 
a  life-history  worthy  of  him  of  whom  it  is 
written. 

Mr.  Brassey  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1805,  at  Buerton,  in  the  parish  of 
Aldford,  Cheshire.  His  father  was  of  an 
ancient  family  whose  founders  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  which  had  for  nearly  six 
centuries  resided  at  Bulkeley,  near  INIalpas,  in 
Cheshire,  on  a  small  landed  property  of  three 
or  four  hundred  acres.  They  moved  to 
Buerton  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Mr. 
Brassey,  on  leaving  school,  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Lawton,  a  land  surveyor  and  agent,  and  was 
by  him  permitted  to  assist  in  the  survey  of 
the  celebrated  Holyhead-road.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  his  employer  took  him  into 
partnership  and  sent  him  to  Birkenhead  to 
superintend  the  branch  of  the  business 
recently  established  there.  On  Mr.  Lawton's 
death,  Brassey  was  left  entirely  to  himself. 
After  a  residence  in  Birkenhead  of  eight  years 
he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
George  Stephenson,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  the  colour  and  direction  to  his  future 
life.  Acting  on  Stephenson's  advice  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  tender  for  the  erection  of  the 
Dutton  Viaduct,  near  Warrington,  on  the 
Grand  Junction  line,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  system. 
His  next  tender  was  for  the  Penkridge  Via- 
duct between  Stafford  and  Wolverhampton, 
including  a  length  of  ten  miles  of  railway  ; 
this  he  obtained  and  completed  successfully. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  succeeded  his 
master  George  Stephensonas  cngineer-in-chief 
of  the  line,  was  employed  on  the  London  and 
Southampton  Railway,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion Mr.  Brassey  undertook  the  construction 
of  important  works  on  that  line  between 
liasingstoke  and  Winchester,  and  in  other 
parts.  His  connection  with  this  railway 
brought  him  up  to  London  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years ;  he  had  some  five  years 
previously  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Harrison,  the  first  resident  in  the  then  new 
town  of  Birkenhead,  who  carried  on  business 
as  a  forwarding  agent,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  few  persons  clearsighted  enough  to  foresee 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  comitry  by  the  adoption  of  the 
railway  system.  Between  him  and  his  son- 
in-law  a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy 
existed,  and  to  his  marriage  possibly  Mr. 
Brassey's  first  connection  with  railways  was 
due.  . "  He  naturally  hesitated,"  says  Mr. 
Helps,  "  to  leave  Birkenhead,  where  he  had 
established  a  large  ami  increasing  business, 
but  his  wife's  spirit  and  sound  judgment  con- 
vinced her  that  her  husband  would  be  able  to 
find  a  far  more  important  sphere  for  the  exer- 
cise of  liis  great  abilities  by  enlisting  in  the 
small  band  of  men  who  had  at  that  time  taken 
in  hand  the  construction  of  railways." 

With  the  coimnenceinent  of  the  railway 
system  began  an  ago  of  great  works  rapidly 
projected,  and  requiring  to  be  as  rapidly 
carried  out.  The  extended  railways  called  for 
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larger  docks  andli  arbours,  and  Mr.  Hawksbaw 
tells  us  that  since  the  construction  of  the 
Ijivcrpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  public 
works  that  have  been  executed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  far  exceed  all  that  had  been 
done  before.  This  enormous  amount  of  work 
■was  performed  by  a  new  agency,  that  of  the 
"  contractor."  The  need  and  value  of  this 
system  of  contracting  for  the  execution  of 
great  works  is  shown  by  its  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  extend  itself.  Thus  the  original 
contractor  sub-lets  portions  of  his  contract, 
which  are  again  sub-let  to  smaller  men,  and 
thus  individual  skill  and  exertion  are  deve- 
loped to  their  uttermost.  Of  the  contractor 
Thomas  Brassey  was  eminently  the  type,  and 
his  method  of  work  produced  the  best  possible 
results,  and  is  presented  to  us  in  its  most 
advantageous  aspect,  because  the  work  he  had 
to  perform  was  just  that  kind  which  may  best 
be  executed  by  contract.  Definite  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  requiring  the  co-operation  and 
skilful  direction  of  armies  of  workmen,  rail- 
way construction  is  only  to  be  successfully 
and  economically  carried  out  by  this  method. 
It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  with  Mr.  Helps 
what  advantages  have  accrued  from  the  con- 
tract system  in  the  execution  of  foreign  work, 
both  to  the  countries  in  which  the  works  were 
performed  and  to  the  country  in  which  the 
projects  were  originated,  from  the  works 
being  confided  to  contractors  who  carried 
hither  and  thither  bands  of  skilful  workmen, 
and  who  indirectly  brought  much  profit  to 
themothercountry  while  gradually  instructing 
the  natives  of  other  countries  in  skilled  labour. 
If  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  early  contracts  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Brassey  for  the  construction  of  the  French 
railways. 

Great   Britain  had  been  fortunate    in  her 
inland  means  of  communication  by  roads  and 
canals,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
comparative  perfection  before  railways   were 
thought  of.     These   minor  modes  of  transit 
wonderfully  aided    the   construction    of  the 
railways,  and  when  finished  led  traffic  up   to 
them,  and  aided  their  development.  In  France 
and  other  continental   nations   it  was  other- 
wise.    In  France  especially  were  good  roads 
wanting,  and  canals  were  hardly  known,    so 
that  the  French  had  even  greater  reason  than 
ourselves   to    welcome    the   introduction   of 
railways.      There    appeared,    however,    but 
little  chance  of  the  system  being   introduced 
?.s  a  purely  commercial  speculation,  and   the 
Government,    therefore,  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  guarantees  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  become   railway  shareholders.     The   first 
line  thought  of  was  one  which  should  connect 
Paris  with  London.     Hence  arose   the  Paris 
and  llouen  Railway  Company.     A  proposi- 
tion    made     by    the     French     Board     was 
favourably  entertained  by   the   directors   of 
the  London  and  Southampton  Railway,   and 
ultimately  a  joint  company  was   formed,  the 
English    shareholders  stipulating   that  they 
should  appoint  the  engineer.     Mr.  Locke  was 
chosen,  and  speedily  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
his  labours.     The  jjretensions  of  the   French 
contractors  were   so  much   in   excess   of  his 
expectations  that  he  suggested  the  invitation 
of  Knglish  contractors  to  tender  in   competi- 
tion with  those  of  the   country.     Several  of 
the  principal  contractors   in    England  were 
accordingly  invited  to  examine   the   projects 
of  the  works  with  a  view  to   tendering   for 
their  execution.     Of  these   Mr.  Brassey  and 
the  late    Mr.   William   Mackenzie   were  the 
only    two    who     seriously    entertained    the 
proposition  ;   they  wisely  agreed  to  join,  and 
the  French  contractors  were  nowhei'C.     They 
tendered  conjointly  for  the  contracts  as  they 
came  out,  and  secured  the  execution  of  almost 
the  whole  of  the  work.     The   line  was  com- 
menced in  1.S4!,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
May,  l,S4;i.    Mr.  Brassey  resided  on  the  line, 
and  gave  to  its  construction  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  attention.     To   the  usual  obstacles 
were  added,  in  this  instance,  the  impossibility 
of  securing  practical  agents  and  foremen,  or 
even  labourers  and  navvies  used  to  the  work ; 


numbers  of  workmen  of  all  classes,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  several  thousands,  had  to  be 
brought  over  from  England,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  these  men  to  work  with  the  natives 
employed  was  increased  by  their  ignorance 
of  each  other's  language.  "  Their  mode  of 
instructing  the  Frenchmen  working  under 
them  was  at  first,"  says  Mr.  Helps,  "  of  a 
very  original  character.  They  pointed  to 
the  earth  to  be  moved,  or  to  the  waggon  to 
be  filled,  said  the  word  '  d n '  emphati- 
cally, stamped  their  feet,  and  somehow  their 
instructions  were  generally  comprehended." 
This,however,  only  sufficed  in  simple  instances, 
and  idtimately  there  grew  up  among  the 
navvies  a  sort  of  Hong  Kong  "Pigeon 
English,"  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
either  French  or  English,  and  probably  owed 
something  to  other  tongues,  for  we  find  that 
on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Rouen  no 
less  than  eleven  languages  were  spoken — viz., 
English,  Erse-Gaelic,  Welsh,  French,  Ger- 
man, Flemish,  Dutch,  Piedmontese,  Spanish, 
and  Polish.  The  lodging  and  management 
of  this  motley  army  of  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  men  demanded  in  itself  no 
small  amount  of  care  and  foresight. 

In  1843  Mr.  Brassey  commenced  the  Rouen 
and  Havre  Railway,  a  continuation  of  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  line.  The  works  here  were 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  hosts  of 
bricklayers  had  to  be  brought  over  from 
England.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Helps  that 
brickmakers  and  bricklayers  are  the  worst 
and  most  unscrupulous  of  all  classes  employed 
on  railway  labour,  and  consequently  great 
trouble  and  anxiety  is  occasioned  to  the 
engineers  as  well  as  to  the  contractors. 
During  the  progress  of  the  works  a  great 
accident  occurred  in  the  fall  of  the  Barentin 
Viaduct,  a  huge  brick  construction,  100ft.  in 
height,  andaboutone-third  of  amilein  length, 
which  had  cost  some  £50,000.  This  occurred 
only  a  short  time  before  the  period  fixed  for 
opening  the  line.  Mr.  Brassey  and  his 
partner  met  the  difficulty  manfully.  "  The 
first  thing  to  do,"  said  they,  "  is  to  build  it 
up  again,"  and  build  it  up  again  they  did  in 
the  incredibly  short  space  of  six  months. 
Somewhat  flattering  to  our  national  vanity 
are  the  opinions  formed  by  the  French  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  English  navvies  for  work. 
"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  exclaimed  the  French  who 
came  to  see  them  work,  "  les  Anglais  comme 
ils  travaillent."  Another  thing  equally  strange 
to  the  French  was  the  complete  silence  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  Englishmen. 

A  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Brassey  and  his  agents  is 
obtained  from  the  projects  actually  carried 
out  by  them.  A  large  part  of  his  and  their 
work  consisted  in  making  calculations  re- 
specting the  different  schemes  put  before  htm, 
many  of  which  came  to  nouglit ;  at  least,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  Mr.  Helps  is  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Brassey  tendered  unsuccess- 
fully for  works  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£150,000,000.  The  calculations  involved  in 
an  amount  of  work  like  this  could  only  have 
been  performed  by  one  possessed  of  high 
arithmetical  powers  and  of  a  good  memory. 
Mr.  Helps  observes  of  Mr.  Brassey  that 
"  he  never  condescended  to  that  weak  practice 
of  making  many  notes."  He  relied,  like  almost 
all  other  men  who  have  been  worth  anything 
in  the  world,  on  his  memory  alone,  a  facility 
never  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  rely  upon 
written  memoranda. 

It  was  well  for  j\[r.  Brassey  that  his  brain 
was  clear  and  his  memory  all-grasping,  for 
the  work  that  now  began  to  crowd  in  upon  him 
was  of  a  nature  to  ta.K  both  to  their  very  ut- 
most. In  1S4.')  he  had  on  his  hands  no  less  than 
thirteen  heavy  contracts,  which  alone  repre- 
sented a  length  of  about  800  miles,  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  Wales,  France, 
and  England.  Henceforth  his  work  neccs- 
s.arily  consisted  less  of  detail,  but  became  by 
no  means  less  arduous.  His  whole  mind  was 
in  his  work  ;  he  was,  as  he  said,  "  a  contractor 
for  jmblic  works  and  nothing  more."  lie 
steadfastly  refused  all   offers  to  bring   him 


into  Parliament,  and  honours  of  all  kinds  had 
little  attractions  for  him.  In  projects  of 
public  utility,  such  as  steamships,  mines, 
engine  factories,  marine,  and  telegraphs  he 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  in  many  cases  a 
prominent  part  and  large  pecuniary  interest. 
One  of  his  most  important  home  projects 
was  the  formation  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  commenced  in  1847.  In  this  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  brought 
about  by  a  chance  introduction  at  tlic  Cam- 
bridge Railway  Station,  proved  of  consider- 
able advantage.  The  character  of  the  Fen 
country,  through  which  a  great  part  of  the 
line  had  to  pass,  presented  difliculties  readQy 
appreciable  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
district.  Of  one  bog  which  at  that  time 
existed  Mr.  Brassey  well  said,  "  You  could 
stand  upon  it  and  shake  an  acre  of  it 
together."  Its  depth  was  no  less  than  22ft., 
and  it  extended  on  a  level  for  about  tliree 
miles.  Mr.  Ballard  divided  the  country  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  into  three  districts,  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  with  respect 
to  each  being  at  once  adopted  by  Mr.  Brassey. 
One  portable  engine  suitable  for  the  work 
had  been  made  by  the  firm  of  Clayton  & 
Shuttleworth.  It  took  them  about  six  weeks  ; 
they  now  turn  out  four  a  day.  This  had  been 
sold  to  a  farmer,  from  whom  by  payment  it 
was  again  obtained.  The  next  step  was  to 
provide  a  large  quantity  of  faggot  wood.  A 
platform  was  constructed  of  the  stakes  thus 
cut,  upon  this  a  layer  of  peat  sods  was  placed, 
and  so  on  alternately,  until  a  kind  of  solid 
raft  was  formed,  on  which  the  dry  earth  was 
piled.  This  gradually  sinking  displaced  the 
water,  leaving  only  the  solid  parts  behind  ; 
in  Mr.  Ballard's  own  words  :  "  The  effect 
was  to  displace  the  water.  *  *  *  This  is 
not  done  by  suddenly  adding  a  great  weight, 
but  by  a  gradual  and  slow  increase  of  weight, 
so  that  the  water  has  time  to  escape  without 
carrying  away  with  it  the  solid  matter.  That 
plan  succeeded,  and  you  may  go  to  any  height 
you  like  if  you  treat  peat  in  that  way." 

We  necessarily  pass  over  much  that  is  in- 
teresting in  Mr.  Help's  narrative  in  the  desire 
to  view  Mr.  Brassey  in  a  new  light — fighting 
against  financial  troubles.     In  the  year  1866 
he  had  incurred  liabilities  in  connection  with 
Victoria  Docks  to  the  amount  of  £600,000 ; 
he  was  also  jointly  responsible  with  Messrs. 
Peto  &  Betts    for  £800,000  on  account  of 
Danish  Railway  engagements  ;  he  was  heavily 
involved  in  the  Lembergand  Czernowitz  line  - 
the   shares   of   the   Evesham   and   Redditch 
Railway,  with  which  he  was  entirely  paid  for 
work  done,  were  lying  dead  on  his  hands  ;  the 
settlement  of  claims  due  from  the  Queensland 
Railway  Company  was  delayed,  and  numerous 
smaller  matters,  each  in  itself  vast  enough  to 
trouble  a  man  of  more  than  moderate  capital, 
were  pressing  upon  him.     Such  a  man,  how- 
ever, was  sure  to  have  made  friends,  and  they 
were  not  wanting  to  him  in  this  crisis.     Mr. 
Wagstaff  especially  is  mentioned    as  having- 
rendered  him  good  service.     The  old  charac- 
teristic  of    undaunted  resolution   was   very 
strongly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  all  Mr. 
Brassey's  troubles.  Many  friends  advised  the 
delay  of  the  Lemberg  and  Czernowitz  works, 
requiring,  as  they  did,   a  monthly  outlay  of 
over  .£40,000  for  wages.     Still,  he  woidd  go 
on,  and  well  he  did  so  ;  for  he  had  to  pay  the- 
interest   of  the   shareholders,   amounting  to 
something  over  £120,000 per  annum,  until  the 
work  were  completed.    Instead  of  being  com- 
pleted in  January,  as  contracted,  the  line  was 
finished  in  the  previous  October.     This  added 
to  his  pirstii/c,  and  to  a  large  extent  relieved 
him  from  his  monetary  difficulties.  Thesedilfi- 
culties  had  been   all   sunnounted  before  his 
death,  and    the  largo  fortune  left  behind  him 
was  altogetlicr  free  from  any  claims.     Of  his 
liberality,  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact,  tliat  during  his  life  he  gave  away  about 
£200,000. 

In  1867,  .and  again  in  1868,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  Iiis  fatal  disease  attacked  him.  He 
rallied  slightly,  and  the  last  days  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Hastings.     There,  on  the  8th 
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of  December,  1870,  he  departed,  after  much 
suffering,  leaving  behind  him  his  widow,  and 
three  sons  all  worthy  of  their  father. 

We  have  no  space  even  to  glance  at  the 
appendix,  in  which  ]\Ir.  Helps  has  grouped 
letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  lirassey 
and  his  friends.  Those  who  would  read  these, 
and  who  would  know  more  about  his  Cana- 
dian. Australian,  and  South  American  works, 
should  read  the  book  for  themselves. 


CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— XVI. 

By  J.  B.  Waiung. 

G.\LCA2Z0  ALESSI  AND  BARTOLLOMEO    AMMAN.\TI. 

TWO  architects  of  the  .sixteenth  century 
adorned  the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Milan, 
Florence  and  Rome  respectively,  with  works 
of  unusual  merit ;  yet  excellent  as  they  are, 
we  do  not  think  their  authors  have  generally 
received  the  credit  they  well  deserve.  These 
are  Galcazzo  Alessi,  to  whom  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  Genoa  are  due,  and 
Bartollomeo  Ammanati,  of  Florence. 

Alessi  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Perugia, 
A.D.  1.500.     In  his  youth  he  was  attached  as 
chamberlain  to  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Rimini,  by  whom   ho   was   employed   in  the 
construction  of   various  architectural  works, 
amongst  which  gome  additions  to  the  citadel 
of  Perugia  obtained  for   him   great    repute 
both  for  style  and  the  commodious  arrange- 
ment   of     the    apartments.       According    to 
Milizia,  he  studied  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing under  Giambatista  Caporali,  of  Perugia, 
a  translator  and  commentator  of  Vitruvius  ; 
and  his  reputation  became  so  widely  extended 
that   he    was   invited    by    the    Republic    of 
Genoa    to    restore     and    extend     the     port 
and  its  fortifications.     His  plans  were  made 
on  a  large  scale,   and  the  style  of  architec- 
ture  adopted   is   grand   and    massive,    well 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work.     The  Doric 
order  is   principally  used  by  him,  of  which 
the  gate  of  the  old  "  Molo  "  is  a  fine  example. 
He  erected  also  a  portico  of  the  same  order 
between  the   harbour  and   the   city   for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guard,  as  well  as  very 
substantial   platforms,   &c.,    for   the    use    of 
artillery.     Besides  these  important  woi'ks,  he 
made  a  model  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
city  itself,   and  the  Strada  Nuova,   planned 
by  him  in  1552,  full   of  palaces,  mostly  of 
his  design,  is  still   one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  Europe.     Amongst  them  are  to  bo  named 
the  Palazzo  Serra,  now  much  altered  and  re- 
decorated ;    the  (rrimaldi,  now  the  Spinola, 
Palace,  a  large  building  in  a  bold  and  elTective 
style,   with   a    fine   staircase  ;     the    Lercari 
Imperiale,   one  of    his  best  works,  and  de- 
corated with  some   excellent  arabes(iues  by 
the     Genoese     painter,     Taddeo      Carlone, 
executed    under     Alessi's    direction  ;      the 
Palazzi  Adorni  Carega  and   Centurione,  all 
these  being  in  the  Strada  Nuova.     In  other 
parts  of  the  city  he  erected  the  Palazzo  Palla- 
vicini,   of  excellent  design,  ornamented  with 
several  fountains;  the  Sauli  Palace,  one  of  his 
chef  u\i niTci,  a  plain  buiUliug,  but  of  excellent 
proportions ;   two  or  three  for  the   Grimaldi 
and  Somellini  families  ;  the  Villa  Iinperiale 
at   San    Pier  <rArena,    very   good,   rich   and 
massive,  with  well-arranged  gardens  ;  and  tlie 
wliitc    marble    grotto    in    the    g.arden  of  the 
great   Doria   Palace,    a   small    Doric   buikl- 
ing,    with    well-designed    staircase     leading 
to     a     terrace,     which      forms     a     pleasant 
promenade.     In   the    neighbourhood   of  the 
city,     on     the     beautiful     hill    of     Albaro, 
is    the    Villa  Giustiniani  (now    Cambiaso), 
which  is  considered  a  masterpiece,  especially 
as  regards   the  arrangement   of  the  loggia ; 
the  Villa   Pallavicini,   near  Zerbino,  and  the 
Villa   (irimaldi,    at    Bi.sagno,    in   which    he 
designed     a    bath,     which   is   described   by 
Vasari.       It   was   circular   on  plan,   with   a 
central  basin,  the  descent  to  which  was  by 
steps,   and  capable  of  holding  eight   or  ten 
bathers  commodiously.     It  was  sui)i)lied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  was  surrounded  with 


single  baths,  each  furnished  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  "  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hangs 
a  large  ball  of  crystal,  on  which  is  depicted 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  within  this  is  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  from  various  parts  of  which 
proceed  lights  to  illumine  the  bath  when  any 
one  desires  to  use  it  at  night ;  these  liglits 
render  the  whole  building  as  clear  as  at  mid- 
day." This  bath  was  also  furnished  with 
ante-room,  dressing  chambers,  &c.,  and  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  paintings  and  stucco 
work. 

Besides  the  buildings  enumerated,  Alessi 
designed  in  Genoa  the  Church  of  S.  M.  di 
Carign,ano,  built  in  1552,  a  Greek  cross  in 
plan,  surmounted  by  a  fine  central  dome  ; 
the  Loggia  de'  Banchi,  a  kind  of  Exchange, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  large  hall  110ft.  long 
and  GOft.  broad,  of  very  good  architectural 
effect,  and  remarkable,  moreover,  for  the  in- 
genious construction  of  its  roof.  Other  works 
of  minor  importance  by  him  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  The  next  import- 
ant works  by  Alessi  are  to  be  seen  at 
]\Iilan,  where  his  art  is  well  represented 
at  S.  M.  Presso  San  Celso,  a  very  fine 
building,  and  one  of  the  principal  churches 
in  Milan.  It  was  commenced  liy  Bramante, 
but  the  faijade  is  due  to  Alessi,  and  the 
very  beautiful  stalls  of  the  choir  were  also 
designed  by  him.  The  Church  of  San  Vittore, 
vicing  in  importance  with  the  Cathedral,  was 
built  from  Alessi's  designs  in  1560,  and  its 
interior  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  vaulting  combined  with  stucco  work  and 
painting  we  could  point  out,  the  subjects 
being  admirably  adapted  to  their  places,  and 
exhibiting  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  later 
artists,  such  as  Daniele,  Crespi,  il  Moncalvo, 
A.  Figino,  the  Procaccini,  Salmeggia,  &c. 
Besides  the  auditory  "del  Cambio,"  he  de- 
signed the  great  Marini  Palace,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  civic  architecture  in  Milan. 
AVe  also  meet  with  his  name  in  the  list  of 
architects  employed  or  consulted  on  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Duomo  about  the  year  1550,  in 
Franchetti's,  "  Storia  del  Duomo,"  &c.  At 
Bologna  he  designed  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  was  engaged  on 
the  Palazzo  del  Instituto,  commenced  by 
Pellegriuo  Tibaldi ;  at  Citta  del  Pieve  he 
built  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  Duke  della 
Corgna,  and  was  employed  with  Giulio  Danti 
in  completing  the  Church  of  Madonna  degli 
Angeli,  near  Assisi,  commenced  by  Vignola. 
Late  in  life  he  appears  to  have  revisited 
Perugia,  where  he  was  received  with  high 
honour,  and  was  employed  by  the  Municipality 
in  an  important  political  mission  at  Rome.  He 
designed  buildings  also  for  the  cities  of  Fcrrara 
and  Naples,  for  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
anil  Flanders.  He  was  knighted  by  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  executed  some  works  in  Spain, 
which  country  he  visited  at  the  King's  request, 
and  prepared  a  design  for  the  Escurial,  which 
was  preferred  to  all  others,  but  owing  to  his 
age  and  ill-health  he  was  unable  to  attend  to 
it,  and  at  his  death  in  1572  it  ajipears  to  have 
been  put  aside.  "  Besides  his  great  palaces 
at  Genoa  he  left,"  says  Milizia,  "a number  of 
designs  and  models  which  have  been  executed 
at  various  times  by  the  rich  nobility."  Thus 
his  edifices  have  obtained  for  Genoa  the 
title  of  "  La  Superba,"  a  title  to  which  the 
later  palaces,  such  as  the  Durazzo  Balbi,  and 
Doria  Tarsi,  gave  it  a  still  more  notable 
claim — pahices  which  so  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Ridjcns  that  he  studied  them  per- 
sonally and  published  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  as  being  models  of  palatial 
style.  'I'hough  the  cotemporary  of  Vignola 
(1507 — 157:!),  who  gave  such  an  impress 
generally  to  architecture  in  Italy,  the  style 
of  Alessi  is  much  more  bold  and  pictorial ; 
ho  had  a  good  eye  for  effect  and  proportion, 
and  made  the  most  of  his  space,  which  was 
often  restricted.  His  buildings  look  larger, 
indeed,  tlian  they  are  really ;  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  street  in  whicli  they  are  placed,  but  as 
a  rule  lie  designs  with  breadth,  and  gives  the 
idea  of  largeness  by  his  treatment  of  mass 


and  detail.  He  affects  the  use  of  two  orders, 
the  lower  Doric,  the  upper  Corinthian,  by 
whicli  he  obtains  massiveness  at  the  base  and 
richness  in  the  upper  portion  of  his  designs  ; 
and  he  has  left  his  impress — and  that  a  very 
striking  and  agreeable  one — on  Genoa  almost 
as  much  as  Palladio  on  A'icenza  and  San 
Michele  on  Verona. 

Phe  style  which  he  adopted,  and  which  was 
followed  to  a  great  extent  in  subsequent 
buildings,  though  not  distisguished  by 
refinement  of  detail,  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion, and  may  be  most  usefully  studied. 
The  effect  obtained  in  these  palaces  is  very 
fine,  with  their  grand  doorways,  courtyards, 
entrance  staircase  and  loggie,  with  a  judicious 
employment  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
arrangement  of  the  garden  and  fountains,  all  of 
which,  if  not  originating  entirely  from  the 
employment  of  Alessi  by  the  Republic  and 
the  nobility  of  Genoa,  was  systematised  and 
carried  out  on  such  a  scale  by  him  as  to 
make  him  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  architects  of  his  time,  and  gave  the 
tone  to  all  subsequent  architecture  in  that 
city  of  palaces,  for  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  which  the  student  is  recommended 
to  the  works  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and 
M.  P.  Gauthier. 

As  regards  Ammanati,  we  have  selected 
him  from  a  crowd  of  artists  who  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  order  in  any  other 
country  than  Italy,  but  who  only  occupy  a 
secondary  place  in  the  roll  of  her  artistic 
"  libro  d'oro,"  because  his  architectural  style 
has  always  impressed  us  as  being  of  special 
excellence,  and  we  believe  that,  together 
with  Alessi,  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he 
deserves  to  be.  Bartollomeo  Ammanati  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1511,  and  received  his 
earliest  instruction  in  art  from  the  two  great 
masters,  Jacopo  Sansovino  and  Baocio 
Bandinelli.  He  appears  to  have  worked 
some  time  under  Sansovino  at  Venice,  but 
returnedto  Florence  when  Michael  Angelo 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  became 
an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  that  great 
master,  and  shortly  obtained  such  repute  as 
a  sculptor  as  to  lead  to  his  employment  on 
important  works  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  About  the  year  1660  Ammanati 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Medici  as  architect,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  to  rebuild  the 
bridge  of  La  Trinitii,  of  which  more  anon. 
Vasari,  who  was  his  cotemporary  (1512 — 1574) 
describes  him,  when  engaged  to  complete  the 
Pitti  Palace,  as  "  an  excellent  sculptor  and 
architect ;"  and  again,  as  being  "  among  the 
chief  of  our  Academicians."  This  was  pro- 
bably about  the  year  1568,  when  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Lives,"  &c.,  appeared.  To 
Ammanati  are  due  the  wings  and  fine  court 
at  the  back  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  well  as  the 
"  grotto  "  (a  kind  of  summer  house)  with  the 
pleasant  fountain  above  it.  He  would  thus 
appear  to  have  been  regularly  installed  at 
Florence  as  architect  and  engineer,  as  well  as 
sculptor,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  w'uen  he  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  ago,  and  he  was 
engaged  on  some  very  important  architectural 
works  both  in  Florence  and  Rome  up  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Florence  in  1592,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Foremost  amongst  them  is  the  bridge  of  La 
Trinita,  at  Florence,  which  was  commenced 
from  Ammanati's  design  in  1566,  and  com- 
pleted in  156'.(,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bridges  extant.  It  is  ;')23ft.  long, 
and  consists  mainly  of  throe  arches  of  ellii)tic 
curve,  the  span  of  the  central  one  being  about 
OGft.,  and  the  others  Moft.  each  ;  the  curves 
are  described  from  three  centres,  and  are 
peculiarly  elegant  in  effect,  the  graceful  sweep 
of  their  lines  being  very  marked.  The  width 
of  the  roadway  is  about  33ft.,  and  the  whole 
hag  been  so  solidly  and  well  constructed,  in 
spite  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  curves, 
that  it  has  withstood  all  subsequent  floods, 
although  the  height  of  the  central  keystone 
from  the  river  is  only  29ft.     His  additions  to 
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the  Pitti  Palace,  though  not  free  from  fault, 
are  massive,  effective,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
original  design  ;  the  court-yard  at  the  back 
appears  to  have  furnished  J.  de  Brosse  with 
the  idea  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris. 
By  him  also  are  the  second  cloister  of  Santo 
Spirito,  and  other  minor  works  at  Florence. 
At  Rome  he  designed  the  large  and  imposing 
mass  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  the  court-yard 
of  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Rome  ;  the 
Sagripanti  Palace  ;  the  fine  Palazzo  Kuspoli, 
a  masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  striking 
'palaces  in  the  Corso.  His  Palazzo  Negroni 
is  plain  but  good  in  style,  and  excellent  in  its 
details.  The  nymphoeum  and  fountains  of 
the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  are  of  great  merit,  ex- 
hibiting judgment  and  good  taste  in  arrange- 
ment, with  very  good  detail.  He  also  made 
the  original  design  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
Lucca,  in  a  very  effective  palatial  style,  and 
erected  the  fine  garden  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Venezze  at  Padua.  As  a  sculptor  his  great 
Neptune  fountain,  at  Florence,  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  comment  ;  he  was  largely 
employed  on  works  of  a  similar  nature.  As  a 
sculptor,  however,  his  position  is  well  de- 
fined ;  but  as  an  architect  we  think  scant 
justice  has  been  done  to  him,  and  the  works 
we  have  mentioned,  both  for  their  importance 
and  intrinsic  excellence,  deserve  the  close 
attention  of  the  student. 


PUBLIC    ELEJIENTARY  SCHOOL.S,  OLD 
CASTLE-STREET,  AVHITECHAPEL. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Whitechapel  district,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  supply  of  "the  raw- 
material"  is  the  site  of  the  elementary  schools 
shown  on  p.  61.  They  are  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  1,040  children — viz.,  two  infants'  schools 
for  200  each,  two  junior  schools  for  160  each,  and 
girls'  senior  and  boys'  senior  for  160  each.  They 
have  been  very  carefully  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  School  Board  for  London — one 
of  the  chief  points  being  the  providing  of  a  general 
school-room  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire  number 
of  each  school,  while  at  the  .same  time  provision  is 
made  of  a  separate  room  for  each  class.  Great 
consideration,  too,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  placing 
of  the  window.?,  so  as  to  provide  in  all  cases  good 
light  and  a  thorough  through  ventilation.  A  large 
and  well-lighted  drawing-class  room  is  also  provided, 
with  a  committee-room  for  the  managers.  The 
building  will  be  of  simple  Italian  character,  and 
while  no  money  is  wasted  for  effect,  care  is  being 
taken  to  carry  out  the  work  in  a  thoroughly  substan- 
tial manner.  With  a  view  to  economy  the  site  has 
been  reduced  by  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  has 
necessitated  a  modification  of  plan,  the  plan  we 
give  to-day  on  page  01,  being  as  submitted  in 
competition  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Biven,  6, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 


BRITISH   ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Wednesday  week  the  Council  of  the  British 
ArchKological  Association,  of  whom  2.0  were  pre- 
sent, entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate- 
street,  their  president,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Mr. 
G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  bv 
Mr.  Planche',  F.S.A.  (Somerset  Herald),  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Levien,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  E. 
Roberts,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  N.  Phillips,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  J. 
Gray,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Adams, 
F.S.A. ,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Goldsmid,  F.S.A.,  Mr. 
Poynter,  and  others.  The  syllabus  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Wolverhampton, 
from  the  5th  to  the  lOth  of  August  inclusive, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Council.  On  Tuesday, 
the  6th,  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  Wall,  the 
Etocetum  of  the  Romans,  on  the  skirts  of  War- 
wickshire, as  well  as  to  Haselow  and  Beaudesert. 
On  Wednesday,  Boscobel,  White  Ladies,  and  neigh- 
bourhood. On  Thursd.ay,  Stafford  and  Uttoxeter 
will  he  visited ;  and  on  Fridav  the  direction  of  the 
researches  will  be  Bridgenorlh  ;  and  on  Saturdav, 
Dudley  Ca.stle,  Kinver  Church,  and  Kinver  Head. 
Amongst  the  papers  is  one  announced  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth  on  "  Boscobel ;"  one  by  Mr.  J. 
Tom  Burgess  on  "Ancient  Remains  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden ;"  one  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Cuming,  F.S.A.,  on 
"The  Mercian  Saints  connected  with  Staifordshire," 
and  one  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phenc?,  F.S.A.,  on  "  Serpent 
worship  in  Britain,"  as  well  as  one  on  "  The  uni- 
formity of  design  in  the  earliest  British  and  Conti- 
nental construction."  The  whole  is  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


HOUSE  DRAINS.* 

THE  thousand  and  one  marvellously-eonstrncted 
traps  by  means  of  which  confident  patentees 
have  promised  to  exclude  sewer  gas  from  our  houses 
have  not  yet  secured  their  object,  and  will  probably 
never  succeed  in  defying  the  natural  laws  of  fluids 
and  gases.  Mr.  Osborne  Reynolds,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Owen's  CoUege,  Manchester,  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  evil  by  abolishing  all  house- 
traps  altogether,  and  dealing  with  the  sewer  gas 
outside  the  house.  He  places  an  ordinary  syphon 
pipe  between  the  house  and  the  sewer,  connecting 
the  bend  in  the  syphon — which  practically  forms  the 
trap — with  the  open  air.  He  has  applied  the  prin- 
ciple to  his  own  house,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
section.  All  the  drains  in  the  house  are  connected 
with  the  pipe  II,  Fig  1,  which  leads  to  a  syphon 
trough  T  at  the  bottom  of  the  man-hole,  the  latter 
being  constructed  as  near  the  house  as  may  be  con- 
venient. The  floor  of  this  man-hole  is  2ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  which  passes  through  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  open  trough  T'  2ft.  deep  and  the 
width  of  the  pipes,  the  sides  being  rendered  in 
cement.  This  trough  is  so  laid  that  the  water 
stands  half  an  inch  above  the  orifice  on  the  sewer 
side  S,  and  an  inch  on  the  house  side  H,  while  to 
prevent  scum  forming  on  the  surface,  the  pipe  R 
brings  rainwater  from  the  roof  and  discharges  it  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  trough  T.  Of  course,  inmost 
cases  a  much  simpler  arrangement  than  this  will 
suffice  for  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  house, 
for  a  syphon  trap.  Fig.  2,  \Yith  a  pipe  communicating 
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with  the  surface  and  connected  with  the  rainwater 
pipe,  will  be  found  to  prevent  all  influx  of  gas  into 
the  house.  In  this  waj-  a  trap  is  formed  which 
effectually  closes  both  the  house  and  the  sewer  from 
the  man-hole,  and  doiibbj  closes  the  house  from  the 
sewer  ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  arrange  the  orifices  of 
the  pipes  in  the  man-hole  as  recommended,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  water  to  be  sucked  out  of  the 
trap  even  should  the  pipe  run  full. 


ALL    SAINTS'  CHURCH,    HORDLE,    HANTS. 

THIS  church  (see  illustration)  is  built  on  the 
site  of  a  modern  building  of  30  years  since, 
which  was  erected  two  miles  further  inland  to  re- 
place a  church  of  the  twelfth  centurj'  then  pulled 
down  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  Being  in  bad  repair  and  of  poor  construction, 
this  modern  church  has  given  place  to  the  present, 
for  which  funds  have  been  chiefly  provided  by 
J.  P.  Kennard,  Esq.,  of  Hordle  Cliff,  a  parishioner. 
The  whole  cost,  when  the  tower  (now  building)  is 
completed,  will  be  about  £6,000. 

The  work  is  of  red  brick,  with  d,irk  point- 
ing externally  and  internally,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  Welsh  slate  and  red  tile  crestings ;  the 
dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  chancel  measures 
30ft.  by  20ft.  on  plan,  and  is  floored  with  Maw's 
tiles,  and  seated  with  oak  stalls  with  seats  for  boys. 
The  altar  is  raised  seven  steps  above  nave  floor,  and 
is  of  oak,  carved,  with  a  reredos  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  five  arched  panels,  the  centre  containing  our 
Lord  sculptured  sitti[ig  with  the  book  of  the  Gospel 
and  orb ;  the  side  panels  are  filled  with  the  Evan- 
gelistic symbols  in  Venetian  Mosaic.  There  are  also 
carved  piscina  and  credence  with  sedilia.  A  metal 
screen,  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Slade,  &  Co.,  of 
Brownlow-street,  closes  the  chancel  from  nave.  The 
roof  is  open-tindjered,  with  trefoileJ  arches  and 
traceried  cornice,  and  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  east 
window,  of  three  ligliLs  under  one  arch,  is  filleil 
with  painted  glass  by  Ileaton,  Kutlcr,  &  Baync,  with 
Crucifixion  in  centre,  and  the  Resurrection  and 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  side  lights.  On 
the  .south  side  there  is  a  single  light,  by  the  same 
artists,  who  have  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
two  other  windows  of  the  chancel  for  —  liey- 
wood,  Esq. 


*  Sewer  Gas,  asd  How  to  Keep  it  Out  of  Houses.    By 
OSBOKNE  Beynolcs,  M.A.    London :  Macmillan. 


The  nave,  C3ft.  by  22ft.  6in.,  i?  seated  with  open 
benches  of  pitch  pine,  and  has  a  roof  of  yellow  fir  of 
simple  cradle  form.  The  ghass  is  by  Mes=r,s.  Adams  & 
Cocking,  in  patterns  of  two  tints.  On  the  north 
side  there  is  a  memorial  window  of  members  of  the 
family  of  Lieut.-Col.  Raitt,  by  Ileaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  The  vestries  and  organ  chamber,  with  vault 
for  Moule's  heating  apparatus,  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  Mr.  .Tos.  Lauder,  of  Burton,  near 
Christchurch,  is  the  builder. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

'  I  ^HE  Corporation  of  London  is  proposing  to  spend 
-L  upwards  of  £300,000  in  increasing  the  market 
accommodation  at  Billingsgate  and  Smithfield.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Committee  reported  on 
a  reference  of  the  1.5th  .June,  and  recommended  that 
the  sum  of  £150,000  for  the  enlargement  of 
Billingsgate  Market  be  raised  on  bonds,  to  be  secured 
on  the  credit  of  the  tolls,  &c.,  to  be  received  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  Billingsgate  Market  Acts,  and 
of  their  estates  and  revenues,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  21st  section  of  the  Bilhngsgate 
Market  Act.  The  same  committee  also  brought  up 
a  report  on  a  reference  of  the  22nd  February  last, 
and  recommended  that  the  estimated  sum  of 
£167,500  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  erecting 
the  additional  meat  and  poultry  market  in  Smithfield 
be  raised  on  bonds  on  the  credit  of  the  rents  of  the 
present  market,  subject  to  existing  charges,  and  of 
the  proposed  additional  market,  and  also  of  the 
estates  and  revenues  of  the  Corporation.  The  report 
with  reference  to  Billingsgate  Market  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  report  as  to 
Smithfield  Market  was  agreed  to. 


BROOKFIELD     NATIONAL     SCHOOLS, 
HIGHGATE  RISE. 

THIS  group  of  school-buildings,  which  we  illus- 
trate this  week,  has  been  recently  erected  upon  a 
site  given  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  just  below 
the  Highgate  Cemeter}-,  from  the  designs,  and 
nnder  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  archi- 
tect. The  accommodation  provided  is  for  300 
children — namely,  120  infants,  90  boys,  and  90 
girls,  with  three  residences  for  their  respective 
master  and  mistresses.  The  cost  was  about  £3,000, 
and  £500  for  fencing,  la}ing  out  grounds,  archi- 
tect's commission,  &c.  The  site  being  upon  stiff 
clay,  unusual  care  had  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
foundations,  and  deep  and  wide  trenches  were  filled 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.  One  requirement  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  floors  should  be  such  as 
to  obviate  noise  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  conse- 
quence no  space  was  left  under  the  floor  boards,  but 
the  ground  filled  in  and  covered  with  a  thickness  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  and  flushed  up  with 
cement,  fight  joists  being  embedded  in  the  same. 
The  external  walls  are  all  built  hollow,  with  bonders 
between  the  two  facings  of  Staffordshire  non- 
porous  black  bricks.  The  facing  is  of  ordinary  stock 
brickwork,  with  bands  and  window  dressings  of  red. 
The  roof  covering  is  Broseley  tile,  with  ornamental 
crests  from  the  architect's  design,  made  by  the 
Farnley  Iron  Company,  Leeds.  All  the  school  and 
class-rooms  have  boarded  ceilings,  with  intersecting 
ribs  and  moulded  cornices,  which  give  a  very  plea- 
sant and  finished  appearance,  and  provide  a  space 
above  for  the  regulation  of  ventilation,  far  preferable 
to  what  can  be  obtained  with  roofs  open  to  the  ridge. 
These  rooms  are  all  warmed  by  ventilating  and 
evaporating  Gill  stoves,  specially  arranged  for  the 
architect  by  Mr.  John  Barber,  engineer,  of  Leeds, 
and  these  have  been  found  exceedingly  efficient  and 
economical  as  regards  consumption  of  fuel.  The 
bell  turret  has  the  exposed  framing  of  oak,  and  is 
covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  position  of  the 
buildings,  though  pleasant  and  open,  and  well 
situated  as  regards  the  increasing  population  of  that 
locality,  at  present  hardly  does  justice  to  this  pic- 
turesque and  effective  pile  of  buildings,  in  consequence 
of  the  ground  in  front  rising  from  it,  but  a  new 
road  is  projected,  which  will,  probably,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  obviate  this.  Mr.  Wigmore,  of 
Walham-green,  Fulham,  was  the  builder  employed  to 
carry  out  this  work,  and  he  has  done  so  satisfactorily. 
^\e  may  add  that  these  schools  have  received  the 
particular  approval  of  the  National  .Society,  wlio 
gave  a  grant  of  .£300.  The  Society  has  had  the 
plans  copied  as  models  for  other  localities. 


The  Portsmouth  N'cws  states  that  a  gentleman  has 
voluntored  a  gift  of  £1,000  to  be  applied  to  auch 
improvements  of  the  interior  of  Romsey  Abbey  as 
may  be  recommended  by  an  architect  of  ominonca 
and  approved  by  the  parishioners. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF  STEAM    ROLLING    FOR 
THE  REPAIR  OF  ROADS. 

THE  following  is  the  report  of  the  chief  surveyor 
to  the  Board  for  the  Borough  of  Hackney  on 
steam  rolling : — 

Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Hackney. 
Gentlemen, — I  beg  respectfully  to  report  that, 
on  inquiry  in  relation  to,  and  after  survey  made,  of 
the  several  roads  that  have  been  repaired  by  ai<l  of 
the  steam  roller,  1  find  that  the  Vestrj'  of  S.  Klarj', 
Islington,  has  repaired  considerable  lengths  of  high- 
Tvay,  and  amongst  others  the  following  roads  will 
give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  its  use,  viz  ; — 

Upper-street. — From  the  Angel  Taveru  to  High- 
bury Station. 

HighljuryNew  Park. 

Holloway-road.  —  Highbury  statioa  to  Seven 
Sisters'-road. 

Park-street. — Upper-street  to  College-street. 

Canonbury-lane,  Square,  and  Place. 

The  process  of  repair,  as  compared  with  the  old 
system,  involves  the  lifting  of  the  top  surface  of  the 
road,  so  as  first  to  put  the  road  into  form.  It  is 
then  covered  with  broken  granite,  averaging  in  the 
cases  named  from  Ijin.  up  to  6in.  in  depth.  After 
one  or  two  turns  of  the  steam  roller,  the  material  is 
covered  with  fine  gravel  or  granite  sittings  ;  the  road 
is  then  watered,  and  the  sand  swept  in.  The  water 
cart  thereafter  continues  to  precede  the  roller,  nntil 
the  mass  of  material  is  sufficiently  consolidated. 

The  results  of  this  mode  of  repairing  roads  are — ■ 
First :  tlieir  immediate  fitness  for  use,  presenting  a 
uniform  and  lirm  foothold  for  horses,  and  a  smooth 
surface  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  difference  in 
driving  over  a  road  thus  repaired,  as  compared  with 
the  old  system,  can  be  both  seen  and  felt. 

The  general  condition  of  the  road  surface  thus  re- 
paired, whenitbeginsto  wear,  exhibits  a  close  series  of 
small  hollow  places  on  the  portions  subjected  to  the 
greatest  wear  from  the  traffic  stream  ;  whereas,  the 
surface  of  roads  repaired  in  the  ordinary  way,  pre- 
sents large  hollow  places  which  occur  at  very 
irregular  distances.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a 
road  repaired  by  means  of  the  roller  to  wear  in  like 
manner,  by  a  careless  formation  of  the  road,  or 
spreading  of  the  materials,  or  both. 

The  second  important  result,  as  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  steam  roller,  is  that  of  the  economy  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  repair,  and  also  the'  labour 
expended  on  the  road. 

Under  the  ordinary  system,  the  granite  is  left 
loose  on  the  road  surface  until  pressed  and  bound 
down  by  the  traflic ;  but  long  before  the  materials 
get  fixed  in  place,  the  angles  are  rounded  off,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  stone  is  ground  away. 
The  vehicles  also  displace  the  loose  material  and 
form  ruts  in  the  chief  line  of  traffic,  so  that  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  road  in  proper 
form,  and  the  road  quickly  becomes  as  defective  as 
before. 

In  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  stone  after  it 
has  been  worked  down  by  the  traflic  in  the  manner 
just  previously  described,  I  may  just  state  that  the 
North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  is  now  en- 
gaged in  laying  down  tramways  in  three  of  the  above 
roads — viz..  Upper-street,  Holloway,  and  Seven 
Sisters-roads.  In  excavating  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  trams  and  hiying  the  new  stone 
pitching,  the  section  of  tlie  road  crust  is  exposed  on 
each  sidi^  and  I  obtained  from  the  under  or  lower 
section  (which  formed  the  road  before  the  repairs 
were  carried  out  liy  the  aid  of  the  steam  roller) 
several  sample  stones,  which  are  numbered  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Samples  No.  2  were  taken  from  Upper-street, 
opposite  Lslington-green. 

Samples  No.  4,  from  Holloway,  near  the  Chapel 
of  Ease. 

Samples  No.  G,  from  Seven  Sisters-road,  near 
Hornsey-road. 

.\n  examination  of  these  samples  will  .show,  in 
some  cases  one,  others  two  or  even  three  distinct 
worn  traffic  face."!,  showing  that  the  stones  were 
several  times  shifted  from  their  bed  before  beiiag 
finally  fixed.  The  samples  numbered  G  were  surface 
stones,  carefully  removed  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
read  crust  that  had  been  repaired  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  as  left  by  the  excavation  for  the  trains. 
Their  condition  iirovcs  the  rough  and  violent  action 
1.1  which  they  li.id  been  subjected  before  settling 
down  in  their  pLwes.  At  the  same  time  I  also  ob- 
tained surface  stones  that  had  been  fixed  in  their 
ro<(pective  positions  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
roller.  The  portions  rubbed  and  abraded  by  the 
Uaffic  can  easily  be  detected  ;  all  the  other  parts  of 
«»ch  stone  have  their   jingles  and  rough  faces  pre- 


served intact,  and  had  left  their  exact  impress  in  the 
beds  from  which  they  were  taken. 

Samples  No.  1,  are  from  Upper-street,  Islington, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  the  rolling  traffic  for  about 
10  months. 

Samples  No.  3,  from  Holloway,  laid  down  11 
months  ago. 

Samples  No.  5,  from  Seven  Sisters-road,  laid  down 
about  12  months  since. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Surveyor  of  Highways, 
that  certain  narrow  parts  of  the  rolled  road,  which 
formerly  required  three  dressings  of  new  material  in 
a  given  time,  now  require  but  one  only. 

From  observations  carefully  taken  by  the  Sur- 
veyors, it  appears  that,  in  G4^  days  and  23  nights, 
the  steam  roller  finished  071,216  superficial  yards  of 
ro.adway,  at  an  outlay  of  £Wa  18s.  lOd.  (about  Ifd. 
per  3'ard),  while  the  cost  of  materials  and  other 
labour  for  which  this  expenditure  was  incurred 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,802  4s.  2d.,  or 
Is.  5d.  per  yard. 

In  working  out  the  cost  for  each  road,  I  find  that 
the  cost  per  yard  super  varies  from  Is.  lid.  to 
Is.  lO^d.,  and  for  rolling  from  1'57  farthing  — 
say  1^  farthing — to  2id.  -ST.  It  would  seem  that 
the  roller  can  be  worked  at  less  cost  per  yard  on  the 
wider  roads,  although  both  in  wide  and  narrow  roads 
the  cost  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  new  materials  used. 

The  cost  per  day,  on  hire,  has  varied,  for  the 
parish  of  Islington,  from  £3  10s.  lOd.  to  £i  10s.  6d., 
including  all  working  expenses,  water  carts,  water, 
watching,  fuel,  &c.  It  is  now  their  own  property', 
and  is  worked  for  about  £1  12s.  per  daj*,  exclusive 
of  watching  and  water ;  or  about  £2  10s.  per  day, 
as  against  £4  10s.  6d. 

An  examination  of  these  sample  stones  will  give  a 
convincing  proof  of  a  considerable  saving  being 
effected,  besides  the  advantage  of  comfort  for  both 
horse  and  man  on  the  roads. 

At  S.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the  expenses  of 
working  the  roller  are  stated  at  £1  lis.  8d.  perdav, 
and  the  Surveyor  further  states  that  that  sum  pro- 
vides for  water  carts,  two  men,  and  fuel,  and  that 
he  finds  the  roller  invaluable,  as  it  will  immediately 
consolidate  11,000  yards  superficial  of  new-coated 
granite  roads  per  d^y.  He  further  states  his  firm 
belief  that  economy  in  road  maintenance  will  be 
effected  by  its  use,  and  that  public  opinion  would 
prevent  its  discontinuance.* 

The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Poplar  District  has 
had  Aveling  &  Porter's  steam  roller  on  hire,  and  the 
Surveyor  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  cost  of  each  road  rolled  during  a  period 
of  88  days. 

On  computation,  I  find  the  aggregate  gives  in  the 
first  list  l.^),14G  yards  super  rolled  in  17  days,  at  an 
outlay  of  £40  lOs.  Id.,  or  2'yS  farthings — say  3 
farthings  per  yard — £2  3s.  Gd.  per  day,  while  the 
repairs  cost  £71G  lOs.  4d.,  equal  to  ll^d.  per  yard. 

The  second  list  gives  45,609  3'ards  during  71  days, 
at  an  outl.ay  of  £2.747  lis.  2d.  for  repairs,  or  half 
i-fil  per  yard,  and  £183  10s.  Id.— 3-98— say  Id. 
per  yard  super  =  £2  lis.  G;^d.  per  da}'. 

The  process  of  working,  however,  differs  in  some 
of  the  roads  in  Poplar  from  that  of  Islington.  In 
lieu  of  the  covering  of  sand,  washed  in  by  the  water- 
cart,  a  thin  layer  of  road  sweepings  is  spread  over 
the  road,  and  the  new  granite  laid  thereon.  The 
extreme  weight  of  the  roller  presses  the  stone  into 
the  soft  bed  ;  and,  if  found  necessary,  a  little  water 
is  added,  and  the  softening  is  then  worked  up  to 
near  the  surface  of  the  road  in  the  process  of  rolling. 

Of  course,  this  is  much  cheaper  as  a  first  outl.ay, 
but  hii%'ing  inspected  both  the  Islington  and  Poplar 
roads,  it  is  suggested  that  the  soft  bed  may  continue 
for  some  time  to  exude  through  the  joints  of  tlie 
stones  under  the  traffic,  and  keep  the  road,  in  damp 
weather,  in  a  dirty  state.  Tliis  may  occur  even  with 
an  appearance  of  soundness,  and  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  this  .system  will  tend  to  weaken  the  road ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stones  may,  by  the  rising 
of  the  soft  bed,  be  brought  into  closer  contact, 
because  of  the  fineness  of  the  particles,  it  could  be 
easily  tested,  by  repairing  in  the  two  modes,  a  length 
under  each  system,  in  one  line  of  thoroughfare.  The 
saving  is  considerable,  if  effective,  and  is,  therefore, 
worth  the  experiment. 

New  rollers  arc  re(iuired  about  twice  in  a  year, 
and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  require  renewal  in 
from  five  to  seven  years,  and  its  first  cost  is  £5.'i0. 
Considering  that  the  roller  is  capable  of  rolling  on 
the  average  700  or  800  yards  per  day,  and  that  its 
work  is  at  present  limited  to  broken  granite  and  flint 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  Mr.  Tomkina,  the  Sur- 
veyor, ill  reply  to  ti  queRtion,  says: — "Wo  uso  ttie  Krit 
from  ttie  flint  roivifs  with  better  results  tfian  llo^'{;in  ;  it 
costs  only  the  cAria^'e,  and  goes  further  than  hog^iu  at 
5s,  Cd.  per  day." 


roads,  and  also  bear  in  mind  that  next  year  the 
introduction  of  tramways  may  further  render  unne- 
cessary its  use  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
most  important  thoroughfares  of  this  district,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  desirable,  at  starting,  to 
hire  than  to  purchase.  I  believe  that  some,  if  not  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  steam  rollers  would  be  wUling 
to  let  at  a  sum  per  day,  as  may  be  required,  and 
subject  to  certain  limitatious  as  to  time,  to  allow  the 
option  of  purchase,  and  the  sum  paid  for  hire  taken 
as  part  purchase. 

The  horse  roller  at  work  in  this  district  costs 
£1  4s.  per  day,  and  as  a  question  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  horse  and  steam  roller  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  steam  roller  will  do  more  good  in  three  turns 
over  the  road,  than  the  horse  roller  will  do  in  twelve. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)     James  Lovegrove,  Chief  Surveyor. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Blackpoot,  Nicw  Maki^et. — Plans  from  upwards 
of  forty  architects  have  been  received,  in  answer  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
offering  premiums  of  £30,  £20,  and  £10,  for  the 
three  best  sets  of  plans  for  a  new  market  to  be  built 
on  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  S.  John's  Market 
and  the  shambles. 

Hull. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  School  Board, 
on  Wednesday  week,  the  chairman  moved  "  That 
the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  22nd  of  May  last, 
adopting  the  report  of  the  united  committees  on  the 
selection  of  plans,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  res- 
cinded, and  that  the  premiums  of  £50  and  £25 
offered  by  the  Board  be  equally  divided  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  three  of  the  sets  of  plans."  He  stated 
that  the  plans  in  question  were  those  marked 
"  Argus,"  "  Well  Considered,"  and  "  Sector."  The 
motion  was  carried. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Bradeord. — On  Fridaj-  last,  the  Bradford  School 
Board  adopted  the  following  builders'  tenders  for 
schools  : — Feversham-street,  £14,350  ;  Rvan-street, 
£14,529  ;  Bowling  Back  Lane,  £10,514  ;"  and  Hor- 
ton  Bank  Top,  £4,828.  These  tenders  were  all  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  architect's  estimates,  and 
this  was  attributed  to  the  continual  advance  in  the 
price  of  building  materials  and  wages.  Objection 
was  made,  and  discussion  arose.  It  was  contended 
that  the  Board  had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  buildings.  There  was  no  probability, 
it  was  said,  of  the  cost  of  building  being  less ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  great  likelihood  of  further 
advance. 

London. — On  Wednesday,  at  the  weekly  meeting 
or  this  Board,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reed,  reports 
from  the  AVorks  Committee  were  approved  of,  in 
which  were  embodied  various  recommendations  re- 
specting the  acquisition  of  sites  in  Notting-hill, 
Edgware-road,  Hackney,  Camden  Town,  and  South- 
wark.  Mr.  Keed  also  gave  notice  that  he  will  move 
at  tlie  next  meeting  that  Mr.  Robson  be  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year, 
with  a  view,  amongst  his  other  duties,  to  designing 
the  schools  of  the  Board ;  that  Mr.  Robson  give  his 
time  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  provide  the 
necessary  staff  and  officers.  Also  that  he  will  on  the 
same  day  move  that  a  separate  officer  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  acquisition  of  sites. 

Rochester. — The  plans  accepted  by  this  Board 
for  the  Troy  Town  new  school  have  been  returned 
to  the  Board  by  the  Education  Department  with 
expressions  of  approval.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Loudon, 
is  the  author  of  these  plans. 

Wolverhampton. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Wol- 
verhampton School  Board,  held  last  week,  it  was  re- 
solved to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Clarke,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  schools  and  an  outer  wall,  aod 
also  for  the  supply  of  the  fittings,  for  £3,019. 


Lako'.s  Dining  Rooms,  29,  Great  Tower-street,  aro 
being  rebuilt.  A  bar  and  counter,  with  large  dining- 
room,  is  to  bo  built  and  .amjdo  provision  is  bning  made 
for  efficient  ventilation.  The  front  elevation  to  the 
second  floor  is  to  be  of  Portland  stone,  while  the 
upper  portion  of  the  front  is  to  bo  faced  with  white 
bricks  with  stono  dressings.  Private  chop  rooms, 
smoking  apartments,  &c.,  are  to  bo  provided  on  the 
ground  floor.  Tho  principal  fittings  will  be  of 
Honduras  niahog.any.  Messrs.  Ileywood  A  iM;iHhill, 
of  Old  Jewry  Ch:imbor8,  aro  the  architects,  Mr. 
McLaclilan,  of  K.  James's-strcet  and  Glaphaoj,  tho 
builder,  Mr.  Ka.by  having  tho  suparvisiou  of  the 
work. 
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HOLDENBY  HOUSE. 

WE  give  this  week,  as  promised  a  fortniglit 
since,  tho  plan  of  Iloldenby  House. 
We  were  unable  to  give  it  last  week,  the 
index  having  consumed  so  much  space. 
Holdenby  House  was  built  for  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Thorpe, 
one  of  tho  most  celebrated  architects  of  his 
day,  the  builder  of  most  of  the  other  great 
English  houses  of  that  period.  Later  still, 
further  works  were  carried  out  (it  is  said  by 
Inigo  Jones).  On  the  north  side  of  the 
offices  a  court  was  formed,  with  a  gateway 
towards  the  north,  and  additional  offices  on 
the  west.  The  annexed  plan  is  a  reduction 
of  the  original  now  preserved  in  the  Soano 
Museimi.  From  documentary  evidence  taken 
from  the  State  papers,  it  appears  that 
Iloldenby  House  was  purchased  by  James  I. 
in  1G09,  from  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Kt., 
for  his  son  Charles,  afterwards  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  I.  This  sovereign  made  it  a 
constant  place  of  residence,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  was  confined  by  the  Roundheads  after 
his  suiTender  at  Newark. 

After  tlie  death  of  King  Charles,  Thomas, 
Lord  Grey,  one   of  the   leading  Parliamen- 


on  the  south  with  the  stately  lodgings 
commonly  called  the  King's  Lodgings,  on  the 
north  with  the  lodgings  called  the  (.iueeu's 
Lodgings,  on  the  west  with  the  hall  and 
kitchens  ;  there  being  likewise  at  every 
corner  of  the  said  inward  square  four  magni- 
ficent towers,  and  in  the  said  house  many 
costly  and  rare  chimneypieces,  many  other 
spacious  chambers  and  withdrawing  rooms  to 
them  belonging,  it  being  a  house  of  very 
great  receipt  also.  Upon  the  south-east  of 
the  aforesaid  mansion  house  is  a  goodly 
fabric  built  of  hewn  stone,  commonly  called 
the  Dairy  House,  consisting  of  many 
fair  large  rooms ;  on  the  north-east  is  a 
spacious  stable,  well  built  of  stone,  contain- 
ing over  it  many  fair  lodging  chambers  with 
chimneys  in  them,  a  great  part  of  which  have 
cellars  under  them.  On  the  east  end  of  the 
said  stable,  the  brewhouse  with  all  utensils 
thereunto  belonging."  These  lastnamed  build- 
ings do  not  now  exist.  Besides  this  account 
there  is  an  interesting  letter  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  lordship's  visit  to  Holdenby. 
Hatton  himself  was  unable  to  receive  his 
noble  guest  in  person,  being  unavoidably 
detained  at   Com-t.     Lord  Burgliley  says  : 


tion  of  the  hall  the  buildings  were  double, 
with  the  chimneypieces  invariably  in  the 
central  wall ;  most  of  the  rooms  opened  into 
one  another. 

For  some  time  the  remains  of  the  palace 
had  been  used  as  a  farmhouse,  when  in 
18G9  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Clifden 
determined  to  restore  it  in  part  as  a 
residence  for  Lady  Clifden.  With  this  object 
Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter,  the  architects, 
e.xamined  the  existing  buildings  and  the  site, 
and  submitted  designs  for  the  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  fabric.  The  house  was  found  to 
be  mueli  modernised  ;  instead  of  the  double 
roof  a  single  rjof  of  lower  pitch  had  been 
substituted,  a  portion  of  the  front  wall  had 
been  rebuilt  with  ugly  square -headed  windows 
inserted  ;  also  many  outbuildings  had  been 
added,  which,  however  useful  they  might  be 
for  farm  purposes,  were  entirely  out  of 
character  and  out  of  place.  The  restored 
portion  has  been  made  as  nearly  like  the 
original  as  modern  requirements  permit.  On 
the  ground  floor  three  large  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  in  the  place  of  the  two 
smaller  ones  shown  in  Thorpe's  original 
plan.     The  great  chimney-stacks,  excepting; 

HOLDENBY       HOUSE 
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tarians,  received  from  his  brethren  a  grant  of 
the  House  and  Manor  of  Iloldenby  ;  by  him 
it  was  sold  to  one  Baynes,  a  Yorkshireman, 
who  pulled  down  the  whole  of  this  grand 
mansion,  reserving  only  a  portion  of  the 
north  wing,  probably  for  his  own  habitation. 
After  the  Restoration  Iloldenby  lapsed  to 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  by  him  it  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Feversliam.  It  next  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Duke  of  Marll)orougli,  and  from 
this  family  by  sale  to  Viscount  Clifden. 

The  palace  was  built  in  the  form  of  two 
quadrangles  ;  entering  from  the  east  through 
the  Great  Green  and  passing  through  the 
double  gatehouse  you  entered  the  Green 
Court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  broad 
roa<lway  leading  up  to  the  grand  entrance;  ; 
this  court  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
wall,  with  a  fine  arched  gateway  in  the  centre 
(these  gateways  still  remain  in  a  perfect 
state),  that  on  the  north  opening  into  the 
Base  Court  and  that  on  the  south  on  to  King 
Charles'  Walk  and  the  terraces.  Some  idea  of 
the  house  itself  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Surveyor  General's  report  made  in  Ifl.'iO;  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  noble  mansion  built  of  free- 
stone ;  the  inner  court  being  paved  "and 
incompassed  by  a  fair  gallery  on  the  east, 


'•  But  approaching  to  the  house,  being  led 
by  a  large,  long,  straight,  fair  way,  I  found 
a  great  magnificence  in  the  front  or  front 
pieces  of  the  house,  and  so  every  part  answer- 
able to  other  to  allure  liking.  I  foimd  no 
thing  of  greater  grace  than  your  stately  ascent 
from  your  liall  to  your  great  chamber,  and 
your  chambers  answerable  with  largeness  and 
lightsomeness  that  truly  a  Momus  could  find 
no  fault.  I  visited  all  your  rooms  high  and 
low,  and  only  the  coiitentation  of  mine  eyes 
made  me  forget  the  iufirmity  of  my  legs  '" 
From  existing  remains  and  old  drawings  of 
the  ruins,  but  above  all  from  the  still  stand- 
ing works  of  Thorpe,  such  as  Binghley, 
Kirby,  and  Audley  End,  all  of  which  it  ex- 
ceeded in  magnificence,  we  may  sec  that 
Lord  Burghley's  praise  was  well  deserved. 
The  principal  fronts  were  tla-ee  stories 
high ;  the  south  front  was  perfectly  sym- 
metrical ;  the  projecting  bay  windows  of 
the  chapel  and  stairs  formed  a  centre 
on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  eight 
windows,  mullioned  and  transomed,  with 
pilasters  between  them,  and  rich  cornices 
between  each  story  surmounted  by  a  balus- 
tered parapet.  The  hall  was  placed  centrally 
between  the  quadrangles.     With  the  excep- 


those  on  the  gables,  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  have  not  been  touched  in 
any  way. 

As  this  portion  of  the  mansion  had  been 
the  office  block,  naturally  the  mouldings  were 
of  plain  detail ;  the  original  full-size  drawings 
of  these  are  now  preserved  in  the  Soane 
Museum. 

The  porch  or  frontispiece  shown  on  the 
drawing,  and  which  resembles  that  at 
Kirby,  was  not  in  Thoriie's  original  design, 
but  is  an  addition,  the  old  door  which  stood 
in  the  same  place  having  disappeared.  It  is 
at  present  out  of  the  question  to  think 
of  rebuilding  the  entire  mansion,  as  the 
cost  would  be  very  great.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  lay  out  tho  grounds  in  their  original 
grandeur  would  cost  about  £1,000,000  ;  jmt 
so  that  there  may  bo  no  difficulty  at  a 
future  time  of  extensions  to  the  present 
mansion,  the  new  office  wing  has  been  built 
on  the  old  foundations.  And  it  has  been 
further  suggested  by  the  architects,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
mansion,  that  the  gardens  be  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  tlie  quadrangles,  preserving  their 
shape.  The  terraces,  bowling  green,  and 
platforms  still  remain  in  a  perfect  state. 
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MODERN  ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR 
WORKS.— III. 

MODERN  Palladianism  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan-style-revived occupy  in  point  of 
date  the  first  and  second  jilaccs  in  our  list  of 
modern  stjles.  The  third  place  must  be  as- 
signed to  what  for  the  sake  of  distinction  may 
be  called  Acadeimi-Golhir,  and  by  this  phrase 
I  do  not  mean  to  implicate  in  any  -way  our 
own  Academy  at  Burlington  House.  What  I 
wish  to  convey  by  the  use  of  the  word  is  that 
kind  of  (j  othic  which  comes  from  a  cold  formal 
obedience  to  a  circumscribed  and  set  rule  of 
precedent ;  an  obedience  that  at  its  best  is 
just  as  unlikely  to  produce  a  living  style  of 
Gothic  as  it  is  for  the  most  careful  regard  of 
the  minutest  fraction  of  a  module  to  result 
in  perfect  Greek ;  a  style  having  no 
more  of  real  Gothic  art  in  it  than  the 
church  in  Euston-square  has  of  Greek  art. 
Careful  measurement  of  old  examples  is  all 
the  study  required  for  such  work.  An  engi- 
neer or  surveyor,  or,  indeed,  a  builder's  clerk, 
can  belong  to  this  class  of  architects  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Possessing  Bowman  and 
Crowther's  "  Churches,'"  and  a  few  other  kin- 
dred works,  he  may  even  dispense  with  per- 
sonal measurements  altogether.  For  just  as 
Stuart  and  Revett's  plates  formed  the  only 
stock-in-trade  of  most''  Classic  "  architects,  so 
in  the  case  of  many  a  Goth,  the  early-measured 
drawdngs  of  our  old  churches,  colleges,  &c., 
have  served  precisely  the  same  useful  end.  I 
know,  for  example,  one  new  churcla  for  which 
the  drawings  required  were  merely  enlarge- 
ments from  Brandon's  "  Analysis,"  and  I  use 
the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  for  I  happened 
to  seethe  clerks  making  the  enlarged  drawings. 
The  arcliitect  himself  who  directed  this  easy 
manufacture  is  now  dead,  and  I  should  do  no 
good  by  mentioning  his  name.  I  only  cite  the 
case,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  and  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  modern  Gothic 
buildings,  especially  those  devoted  to  religious 
observances,  are  evolved  in  a  manner  that  it 
■would  be  unjust  to  dignify  by  the  words  nmkrn 
ikairjn.  There  is,  indeed,  no  design  in  them, 
except  such  little  as  may  remain  in  the  like- 
ness of  old  work  after  the  flavourless /■e'tVirtH/^e 
is  made  in  which  this  class  of  modern  arclu- 
tects  employ  their  talents.  The  only  argu- 
ment I  have  ever  heard  seriously  advanced  in 
support  of  this  kind  of  modern  architecture 
is  that  it  is  better  to  copy  good  things  than 
to  design  bad  ones.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  it  is  not  better  to  attempt  to  walk  alone, 
even  though  stumbles  be  inevitable,  than  to 
rely  for  ever  on  leading-strings.  But  for 
the  present  let  us  admit  the  argument  in 
favour  of  copying  to  be  sound  ;  does  it  not  in 
plain  terms  imply  a  high  degree  of  critical 
knowledge  ?  What  are  the  good  things,  and 
how  do  you  know  them  to  be  good  ?  Is  it 
merely  after  all  a  question  of  individual 
"  taste"  ?  or  is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  a 
right  proportioning  of  solid  to  void,  lateral 
and  vertical,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  the 
best  of  us  must  come  to  grief  ?  And  by  the 
right  proportion  of  solid  to  void,  I  mean 
mui;h  more  than  is  involved  in  mere  con- 
sideration of  wall  space.  The  bars  of  a  sash, 
the  tracery  of  a  window,  the  projecting  and 
receding  mouldings  of  arch  or  architrave,  base 
or  abacus,  are  all  questions  of  solids  and  voids, 
and  even  the  distance  between  intrados  and 
extrados  of  a  perfectly  plain  arch  in  a  per- 
fectly plain  wall  may  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase.  If,  then,  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  fitting  proportion,  surely  the 
sensual  and  mental  condition  of  an  archi- 
tect able  to  receive  it,  measure  it,  and 
judge  it  must  be  acute,  critical,  and 
strong,  and  being  such,  is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  original  designs  of  such  a 
man  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  critical 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness  which  lie  is 
asked  to  exercise  iu  his  selection  of  models  to 
copy  ?  The  truth  is  we  are  not  critical.  We 
are  oveigrown  with  antiquarian  rust.  We 
admit,  according  to  our  party  prejudices,  all 


Mediaeval  or  all  Classic  Renaissance  work  as 
above  the  reacli  of  question,  and  bejond  the 
touch  of  analysis.  We  are  the  slaves  of  those 
who  will  employ  us  and  not  their  leaders.  In  the 
witness-box  there  are  of  our  most  prominent 
men  those  who  find  it  easy  to  forge,  the 
dignity  of  their  profession,  nay  more,  all 
that  their  art  teaches  them,  for  the  low  pnfit 
of  partizanship.  We  have  grown  too  rnh 
and  too  mighty  for  the  service  which  art  so 
rigidly  demands  from  all  who  profess  to  fol- 
low her.  We  are  advocates,  not  artists,  and 
the  bent  of  our  minds  is  to  do  anything  rather 
than  devote  ourselves  to  architectural  study. 
Thus  it  comes  that  we  shirk  all  critical 
inquiry,  and  adopt  the  easiest  method  of  pro- 
ducing what  we  have  the  impertinence  to  call 
"  designs,"  by  following  a  system  of  wdiole- 
salo  copyism,  and  then  inventing  fallacious 
arguments  to  show  that  it  is  the  very  best 
course  to  pursue. 

Now,  who  are  those  who  have  thus  taken 
the  name  of  architect  in  vain '?  AVho  are 
those  who,  if  we  had  the  simplest  elementary 
examination  in  d«sign  to-morrow,  would  in- 
continently fail  ?  Their  name  is  legion.  Of 
all  men  they  do  the  greatest  harm  to  modern 
Gothic  art,  because  the  shallow  multitude 
take  their  poor  copies  for  original  designs, 
and  are  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  the  dif- 
ference. To  name  them  would  be  wasting 
time.  To  single  out  leaders  is  impossible, 
because  they  have  none.  How  far  the 
apostles  of  the  Revival  are  to  blame  is  not 
now  the  question.  It  may  be  that  the 
character  of  the  criticisms  in  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gist,  and  the  long  reign  of  precedent,  when 
an  unfortunate  architect  was  nearly  always 
scarified  by  one  or  more  of  a  coterie  of  sharp 
writers  unless  he  could  show  Mediajval 
chapter  and  verse  for  everything  in  his 
design,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
evil  we  now  deplore.  But  there  are,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  degrees  of  copyism.  There  is 
the  "  copy  "  which  is  nothing  but  a  ridiculous 
travestie  of  the  original,  and  there  is  the 
copy  which  may  even  deceive  one  of  the 
critical  few.  This  last  is  amusing  and 
clever,  and  shows  that  its  author  is 
at  least  learned  as  an  antiquary,  and 
may  be  capable  of  better  things.  The  first 
is  altogether  contemptible,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  leads  to  the  final  disgrace  of  traves- 
tying the  designs  of  contemporaries  which, 
in  their  turn,  may  have  been  more  or  less 
copied  from  old  work.  Such  is  the  class  of 
design  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  put  before  his  readers  at  p.  M7  of  "  The 
English  Gentleman's  House"  (third  edition). 
To  say  that  it  is  a  parody  or  burlesque  of 
Gothic  would  be  untrue  ;  it  has  not  the  clever- 
ness of  the  one  nor  the  fun  of  the  other.  It 
is,  without  the  faintest  exaggeration,  nothing 
but  a  coarse  rechauffe  of  scraps  of  (xothio, 
jiicked  up,  as  it  seems,  by  accident ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Kerr  has  the  consummate  assurance  to 
say  (a.d.  1871)  that  it  shows  modern  Gothic 
"  at  its  best."  I  venture  to  say,  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  that  it  shows  it  at  its 
worst.  It  is  no  doubt  the  6'()r(  of  (lOthic,  the 
Contemptible  kind  of  Pointed  art,  which  such 
architects  as  Mr.  Kerr,  i\Ir.  Donaldson,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  would  like  to  encourage,  for  the  grossest 
error  of  the  feeblest  Palladianism  is  better 
than  such  Gotliic  as  this,  and  the  wildest 
ugliness  of  the  rococo  works  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze  deserves  less  censure.  Jlr. 
Kerr  jirofesses  to  be  serious,  so  here  we  can 
estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  liis  artistic 
qualifications.  How  admirably  fitted  he  is 
for  an  examiner  of  candidates  for  the  Institute 
certificate,  and  how  well  entitled  he  is  to  be 
listened  to,  will  be  manifest  to  any  architect 
of  fair  abilities  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of 
modern  Gothic,  (.'riticism  that  in  its  ignor- 
ance can  not,  or  in  its  injustice  tclU  not, 
distinguish  between  the  works  of  tlie  most 
accomplished  architects  and  those  of  the 
miserable  ruck  of  copying  clerks  who  set  up 
as  architects,  is  worthless,  and  the  only  course 
to    be   adopted    when    we     find    architects  | 


systematically  speaking,  writing,  and  acting 
in  ignorance  or  in  contumacioustess  of  the 
fine  art  of  architecture,  who  can  take  scornful 
delight  in  boasting  that  they  are  no  artists, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  depreciate  the 
art  position  of  those  who  are  more  favoured, 
is  to  oppose  them  at  every  turn,  and  to  carry 
on  a  war  a  Voutrance.  E.  W.  G. 


ARCHITECTURAL   MILLINERY. 

A  RCHITECTURAL  millinery  is  that  class 
-'^  of  unnecessary  detail  which  is  used 
simply  because  it  is  thought  ornamental,  and 
not  because  it  in  any  way  adds  to  the  utility, 
comfort,  or  expression  of  a  building.  There 
is  architectural  millinery  in  all  styles,  and  it 
might,  if  it  would  not  lead  to  confusion  of 
idea,  be  summed  up  as  Flamboyant,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  employed  that  term.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  that  brilliant  writer  and  deep 
thinker  referred  to  Japanese  extravagances, 
and  to  the  treatment  of  the  hair  in  the  later 
Greek  sculpture  and  medals,  as  Flamboyant. 
The  character  which  he  thus  pointed  out  is 
so  thoroughly  embodied  in  the  latest  French 
development  of  Gothic  that  such  might  fairly 
be  referred  to  as  the  type  of  this  class  of 
extravagance.  There  is,  however,  obviously 
a  chance  of  onr  meaning  being  mistaken  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  Flamboyant  Italian,  so  we 
prefer  the  title  we  have  taken  to  express  the 
same  thing,  it  being  our  purpose  on  the 
present  occasion  to  consider  that  particular 
phase  of  it.  Now,  there  is  man-millinery  as 
well  as  maidenly,  and  we  fear  we  must  add 
even  a  third  class,  that  whicli  is  unmaidenly, 
and  yet  not  manly.  The  most  fantastic  freak 
of  the  latest  Burgundian  work  has  vigour  and 
purpose,  if  a  wrong  one,  and  when  it  revels 
in  the  thorny  spikes  of  its  thistle-like  foliage, 
and  tosses  aloft  its  complicated  leaves,  which 
resemble  crinkled  cabbage,  there  is  a  fancy 
and  freedom  about  them  which  to  our  mind 
is  far  removed  from  the  deathly  torpor  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  imagined  to  be  the  result  of 
imitating  dried-up  and  decayed  vegetation. 
Only  men,  even  if  artistically-depraved  ones, 
could  have  wrought  those  marvellous  jiillars 
which  flank  the  central  western  portal  of 
Rouen  Cathedral,  bossy  with  tiers  of  reputed 
saints,  ornamental  if  scarcely  virtuoua, 
liuddled  together  under  fretted  canopies,  to 
form  an  abutment  for  the  vast  archway, 
fringed  with  delicate  cusping,  and  the 
lacelike  pediment  above  it,  of  perforated 
tracery,  a  mere  gossamer  veil  before  other 
no  less  extravagant  decorations  behind.  Such 
is  architectural  millinery,  but  of  a  manly  sort 
not  altogether  to  be  derided,  and  thoroughly 
effecting  the  purpose  intended  by  it.  The 
purely  feminine  sort,  however,  is  composed 
of  the  glitter  of  comparative  baubles,  and  is 
rampant  in  the  present  day  ;  harmless,  if 
costly,  its  worst  fault  is  that  it  means 
nothing.  Twisted  columns  are  its  delight, 
and  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  as 
imagined  by  Raphael,  the  greatest  of  Renais- 
sance painters,  might  be  compared  with  the 
other  portal  we  have  just  described.  That, 
with  all  its  faidts,  is  indeed  a  beautiful  gate,  a 
grand  and  fairy-like  conception  ;  but  who,  if 
S.  i'eter  and  S.  Paul  and  the  lame  beggar 
were  gone,  would  trouble  themselves  to  stop 
before  those  gouty  specimens  of  a  truly 
Flamboyant  taste  ?  If  we  turn  tj  the  florid 
descriptions  of  the  press  of  the  last  reredos 
wrought  for  our  own  cathedrals  at  the  price 
of  a  prince's  ransom,  twisted  columns  decked 
with  glass  mosaics,  agate  balls,  and  similar 
ladylike  millinery,  form  the  staple  of  the 
attractions  dwelt  upon.  While  we  cannot 
but  sigh  over  the  waste  in  such  trumpery  of 
sums  that  might  pay  for  real  art,  and  by  this 
have  raised  up  the  school  of  decorative  artists 
we  so  much  desiderate,  we  look  with  sterner 
eyes  upon  architectural  millinery  of  the  baser 
and  more  meretricious  nature  which  flaunts 
itself  before  our  eyes  in  the  streets.  In  those 
in  the  City,  where,  unfortunately,  more  money 
has  been  at  command  to  spend  upon  such  worth - 
less  extravagance,  we  meet  with  it  at  every 
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turn.  If  twisted  columns  are  absurd,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  still  more  important  features  tor- 
tui'ed,  parodied,  and  misplaced,  pediments  cut 
in  two,  and  the  ends  curled  up  ;  whole  orders 
stuck  on  to  facades,  like  false  shirt  fronts, 
poised  upon  brackets  or  monstrous  nonde- 
script corbels  ;  wreaths  and  masks,  and  heads 
of  marine  deities  applied  without  rhyme  or 
reason?  Such  is  architectural  millinery, 
which  no  fellow  can  understand,  and  con- 
sidering its  enormous  cost,  utter  uselessness, 
and  amazing  ugliness,  one  wonders  that 
hard-headed  citizens  are  to  be  found  vho 
consent  to  have  their  pockets  so  rifled  as  they 
are  by  the  architects  they  affect.  If  a  few 
of  the  magnates  of  the  profession  could  be 
made  to  pay  themselves  for  all  the  ruhbish 
they  design,  and  forced,  under  such  a  penalty, 
to  give  good  reason  for  the  arcliitectural 
faith  that  is  in  them,  they  would  soon  learn 
to  dispense  with  such  things  as  they  certainly 
cannot  believe  in  themselves,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  other  epithet  so  appropriate  as 
architectural  miUinery.  J.  P.  S. 

» 

HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

A  FEW  months  since  Mr.  Tlionias  Holloway  in- 
vited a  select  number  of  architects  to  send  in 
designs  for  a  hospital,  which  he  contemjilates  erect- 
ing and  presenting  to  the  public.  He  offered  £200 
for  the  best  design,  £100  for  the  second  best,  and 
£50  each  to  seven  of  the  other  competitors ;  and  he 
obtained  the  services  of  Professor  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  as  referees.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  arbitrators  : — 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request  that  we 
should  examine  the  thirteen  designs  for  the  asylum 
which  }'ou  are  about  to  erect  at  S.  Ann's  Heath,  in 
order  to  advise  yon  as  to  those  most  entitled  to  the 
two  first  premiums  which  you  have  offered  to  the 
competitors,  and  as  to  those  entitled  to  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds  each,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows. 
Thirteen  designs  liave  been  submitted,  bearing  the 
mottoes  stated  below,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  : — 


1. 

"  Alpha  " 

7. 

"  Improbus  labor  ora 

•■7 

"  Au  bon  joueur  vient 

nia  vincit  " 

la  balle  " 

8. 

"  Mens  " 

3. 

"  Choose  the  best,  place 

9. 

"  Mens  Sana  in  cor 

the  rest " 

pore  sano  '* 

4. 

"  Con  amore  " 

10. 

"  Progress  " 

5. 

"  Economy  " 

11. 

"  Quadrant " 

6. 

"  Humilitas  " 

12. 

"  Sanitas  " 

The  fdlowing  are  the  names  of  the  competitors, 
with  thiir  respective  mottoes  : — 

1.  •' Alpha,"  Crossland,  Salmons,  &  Jones,  £200, 
first  prize. 

2  "Improbus  labor,"  &c.,  Alfred  Smith,  £100. 
second  prize. 

a.  "  Au  bon  joueur,"  &<:.,  T.  Roger  Smith,   £50. 

4.  "  Con  Amore,"  R.  Phene  Spiers,  £50. 

5.  "  Economv,"  J.  P.  Seddon,  £50. 

6.  '-Mens,"!-:   W.  Godwin,  £50. 

7.  "  Qnadraut."  E.  W.  Godwin,  £50. 

8.  "  Mens  .Sana,"  &c.,  J.  S.  Quilter,  £30. 

9.  "  Progress,"  T.  H.  Watson,  £50. 

10.  "  Vivere  aut  Vincere,"  F.  &  H.  Francis,   £50. 

11.  "  Choose  the  best,"  &c.,  Hine  &  Son,  nil. 

12.  "  Humilit.as,"  E.  Welby  Pugin,  nil. 
\'.'j.   "  Sanitas,"  John  Norton,  nil. 


13.   "  Vivere  aut  vincere." 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  drawings  and  the 
descriptions    having    reference    to    the    suggestions 
issued  by  you,  and  to  the  requirements  of  such  an 
institution.     We   h.ave   also    had    tables    prepared 
showing  the  numbers   and  sizes   of    the    principal 
rooms,  and  the  amount  of   accommodation  provided 
in  those  designs  which  seemed  indisputably  to   be 
the  most  promising,   together  with  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  several  buildings.     You   were  also  so 
good  as  to  call  in  the  advice  of  Dr.   Yrdlowlees  and 
Dr.  LocUhart  Robertson,  well  known  for  their  expe- 
rience as  able  medical  superintendents  of   asylums. 
We  must  state  that  although  there  is   considerable 
merit  and  taste  displayed  in  the  several  projects, 
and  evidence  of  a  great  amount  of   time  and  care 
having  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  tlie 
drawings,  yet  tliere  is  not  one  of  the  designs  which 
would  not  require  more  or  less  modiftcalion  of  plan 
and  general  arrangement  ere  it  could  be  carried  into 
exectition  for  practical    working,    consequently  we 
have  selected  tliat  one  as  first  which,  with  the  least 
alterations  and  no  sacrifice   of  its    own   individual 
character,  would,  we  believe,  be  the  mc>st  suited  to 
your  purpose,  and  tlie  least  costly.     We  beg,  there- 
fore, to  state  our  opinion  that  the  first  prize  should 
be  awarded  to  "  Alph.i,"   the  second   to  "  Impmbus 
labor  omnia  vincit,"  and   that  tlie  following  sliould, 
in  the  terms  of  your  offer,  receive  £50  each  :  — 


"  Au  bon  joueur,"  &c. 
*'  Con  amore  " 
"  Economy  " 
"  Mens  " 


"  Mens  Sana,"  &c. 

"  Progress  " 

"  Quadrant." 

"  Vivere  aut  vincere.' 


We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  series  of  drawings 
bearing  the  motto  "Qn.adrant" — a  very  original  and 
arti.stic  design,  displaying  a  novelty  of  conception 
in  the  plan,  and  much  picturesqueness  in  the  eleva- 
tions, but  witli  practical  deficiencies  and  defects 
which  i>revcntcd  our  placing  it  first  or  second. — We 
beg  to  remain,  Sir,  j'ours  faithfully, 

„.       ,    (Tiios.  L.  DoNAt.nsoN, 
signed,  ^-r„Q3    Hknet  Wy.\tt. 

Thomas  HoUoway,  Esq. 


THE     USES    OF    BLAST    FURNACE     SLAGS 

FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES." 

{Concluded  from  p.  38.) 

THE  extremely  clean  pigs  made  in  this  castingbed 
of  granulated  slag  suggested  its  further  use. 
The  fine  dust  was  sifted  out  and  used  to  sand  the 
moulds  for  fine  castings.  It  was  found  that  such 
castings  were  much  more  easily  cleaned,  and  that 
the  iron  was  quite  bright.  The  result  was  a  better 
and  cleaner  casting,  and  considerable  saving  in  the 
item  of  cleaning  them. 

As  these  uses  consumed  but  a  very  sm.all  p.art  of 
the  slag,  it  was  offered  as  ballast  to  the  raihoad 
companies  on  condition  that  they  should  remove  it 
themselves.  As  the  size  of  the  grain  can  be  easily 
regulated  hj  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  water, 
the  railroad  companies  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  conditions,  and  soon  were  glad  to 
pay  for  it,  thus  furnishing  to  the  furnace  company 
a  revenue  from  what  had  previously  been  a  source 
of  expense.  The  granulated  slag  weighs  1,200  kilo- 
metres the  cubic  metre.  Its  cost  in  France,  where 
it  is  used,  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  sand.  It 
is  exceedingly  porous,  so  that  it  retains  ver}'  little 
moisture,  and  yet  packs  sufliciently ;  the  result  is 
that  it  will  bear  transportation  long  distances,  as  it 
is  much  cheaper  than  ordin.ary  gravel,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  ballast. 

The  substitution  of  the  granulated  slag  for  sand 
in  construction  suggested  itself  at  the  outset,  and 
its  use  has  been  attended  with  excellent  results.  It 
was  found  that  some  of  the  slag  mortar  which  had 
been  left  over  after  some  repairs  where  it  h.ad  been 
used,  became  solid  after  a  short  time  ;  this  suggested 
its  use  in  the  preparation  of  concrete,  and  in  the 
construction  of  foundation  walls.  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  sand,  and  it  was  found  that  100  grammes  of 
granulated  slag  digested  in  100  grammes  of  water 
containing  0-15  grammes  of  lime  in  solution  absorbed 
in  forty-eight  hours  0-052  grammes,  the  water  at 
the  end  of  this  time  retaining  only  0-098  grammes 
of  lime  in  solution. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  from  this  materkal 
immediately  suggested  itself.  Persons  who  have 
been  ia  the  habit  of  travelling  on  the  Rhine  will 
probably  h.ave  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Neuwied 
long  rows  of  white  bricks  of  all  shapes,  pipes,  and 
more  or  less  complicated  pieces  for  building  pur- 
poses, piled  drying  in  the  sun.  This  material  is 
manufactured  from  a  granulated  pumice  which  is 
found  here  at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face. It  is  simply  mi.xed  with  lime,  pressed,  and 
sun-dried.  It  is  very  extensively  used  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  of  this  material  that  the 
interior  arch  of  the  roof  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
said  to  be  constructed.  This  pumice  resembles  the 
granulated  slag.  The  proprietors  of  the  Georg- 
Marien  Ilutte,  in  Hanover,  adopted  the  suggestion, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  this  liind  of  brick 
from  slag,  and  are  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that 
they  use  it  in  tlie  place  of  bricks  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  buildings.  The  bricks  there,  at  the 
time  of  my  vi.sit,  were  made  at  .some  disadvantage 
with  imperfect  mnchinory,  yet  they  cost  much  less 
than  ordinary  brick.  Once  out  of  the  machine  the 
bricks  arc  simply  sun-dried,  and  can  be  very  quickly 
used  in  construction.  They  give  a  light  cheerful  air 
to  the  buildings,  and  make  a  warm  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  house  at  a  very  small  cost.  It  is  re- 
markable what  can  be  done  when  the  necessity 
exists.  I  saw  at  Kreulznach  on  the  Rhine,  .and  in 
the  Siegon  ilistrict,  bricks  made  from  ordinary  co.al 
ashes  mixed  witli  liinc  and  sun-dried,  -which  had 
stood,  during  several  years  of  exposure,  with  no 
sign  of  deterioration.  The  manufacturer  assured 
me  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  large   establish- 


•  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Imtituto  of  Mining 
Engineers  by  T.  Eolbston,  Kiyt 


ments  for  the  manufacture  of  this  coal  asli  brick   in 
German)'. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  tliere  is  a  demand  for 
bricks  covered  with  an  enamelled  surface.  B}' coating 
the  surface  of  the  unburned  brick  with  granulated 
slag  and  then  burning  it,  out  of  the  direct  contact  of 
the  coal,  it  was  found  to  produce  an  enamel  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  varying  with  the  composition  of  the 
slag  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  such  bricks  as  these 
can  be  made  without  any  extra  cost  by  simply  rt 
placing  the  ordinary  sand  -\vith  whicli  the  men  cova- 
the  tools,  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  clay  witii 
the  granulated  slag  sand.  It  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  drain  pipes, 
and  coarse  pottery  generally. 

By  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  this  granulated 
sand  with  clay  it  was  found  that  the  articles  so  manu- 
factured were  capable  of  undergoing  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  without  breaking.  This  suggested 
the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  artificial  sand  in 
the  manufacture  of  firebricks ;  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  preliminary  assiiys  in  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
a  fnrnace  for  melting  brass  w.as  constructed  in 
making  the  firebricks,  for  which  the  calcined  sand 
was  replaced  by  granulated  slag.  These  bricks  were 
quite  as  serviceable  as  any  others,  and  underwent 
no  alteration  after  three  months'  trial.  It  is  pro- 
posed noiv,  after  a  sufilcient  number  of  assays  sliall 
have  been  made,  to  use  this  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  for  the  puddling  furnace. 

Another  application  of  the  granulated  slag  is  its 
use  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  important  part 
which  carbonic  acid  plays  in  rendering  soluble  the  dif- 
ferent mineral  substances  which  plants  require  for 
their  growth  is  -v\'ell  known.  It  was  found  that  by 
digesting  100  grammes  of  granulated  slag  in  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  for  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  l-C  grammes  had  (been  dissolved. 
This  renders  it  probable  that  it  can  be  very  profitably 
used  on  calcareous  soils,  while  the  large  quantity  of 
lime  contained  renders  it  likely  that  it  will  prove 
equ.ally  serviceable  on  silicious  soils.  The  very  fine 
state  of  division  to  which  it  may  be  reduced  at  a 
very  small  cost  is  favourable  to  its  decomposition  in 
the  soil. 

Blast  furnace  slags  gelatinise  in  acids,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  very  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement.  Pelouse  and  Fremy,  in  the  last  edition  of 
their  work  on  general  chemistry,  cite  them  as  being 
eminentlj'  fit  for  this  purpose. 

The  possibiliiy  of  having  them  in  such  form  as 
granulated  slag  reduces  the  price  of  the  pulverised 
material  to  a  sum  so  small  that  in  certain  parts  of 
Germany  an  .artificial  cement,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  Portland  cement,  is  manufactured  at  a 
price  so  low  as  to  yield  a  large  profit,  and  yet  very 
much  undersell  it.  Very  large  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  .artificial  cement  are,  during  this 
year,  to  be  constructed  on  the  result  of  experiments, 
lasting  over  several  years,  at  one  of  the  large  German 
iron  works. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  to  the  use  of  the  slags  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cliemical  products.  These  were  first  salts 
of  alumina,  then  salts  of  lime  as  an  incidental  product, 
and  lately  the  use  of  the  silica  extr.acted  for  the 
manufacture  of  soluble  glass.  Tliis,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates the  location  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  some 
point  near  a  large  acid  manufactory.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  this  method  will  ever  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country,  where  material  contain- 
in"  a  much  larger  percentage  of  these  substances  can 
be  had  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  granulated  .slag, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  used  to  bring  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  even  within  reach  of  probable 
profit. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  furnace  the  slag  is 
spun  by  the  bkast  into  fine  fibres,  and  makes  a  sub- 
stance which  is  sometimes  called  "furnace  wool." 
This  material  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  it 
has  recently  been  proposed  to  use  it  as  pacldng,  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  about  boilers,  &c. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  this  hitherto  worse  than  useless  material  may 
be  put.  But  few  of  these  .are  likely  to  find  any  ap- 
plication in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of 
paving  stone  where  good  material  for  that  purpose 
is  wanting,  mav  be  carried  on  successfully.  It 
requires  but  little  care,  but  the  slags  must  be  of  very 
nearly  constant  composition,  and  must  not  change 
their'  form  after  cooling.  The  material,  when 
properly  made,  wears  well,  and  has  been  laid  in  some 
of  the"  cities  of  Europe,  under  severe  tests,  for 
scver.al  ve.ars.  I  have  a  number  of  such  blocks  in 
the  metallurgical  collection  of  the  School  of  Jlines, 
taken  up  after  seven  years'  use,  .at  my  request,  from 
the  streets  of  oue  of  the  largest  cities  in  Kurope. 

The  manuf.acture  of  the  granuKated  slag  bricks, 
when  wood  fur  building  purposes  is  cheap,  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  use.     But  iu  every  case  where 
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brick  or  stone  is  to  be  used  it  is  cheaper  and  prefer- 
able, and  the  manufacture  once  started,  it  is  more 
thjn  likely  that  if  such  bricks  will  stand  our  severe 
climate — and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  -near  here  as  well  as  in  the  large  establishments 
wtere  I  saw  them  used — they  will  be  adopted  for 
these  constructions.  The  use  of  the  slag  in  the 
place  of  sand  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wben  it  is  granulated,  and  also  its  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  uses,  however,  is 
tint  of  cement.  I  have  seen  cement  equal  to  any 
of  the  best  Portland  cement  made  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  this  from  any  slag,  no  matter  how  the 
composition  varies.  The  great  advantage  of  having 
a  suitable  substance  for  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
in  such  a  condition  that  at  very  small  cost  it  can 
be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  apparent. 
This  manufacture  of  cement  is  not  to  be  confounded 
•with  the  adulteration  of  cement  by  slag,  which  is 
said  to  be  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  in  England. 
The  slag  before  it  is  manufactured,  will,  of  course, 
deteriorate  the  value  of  the  cement  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  though  it  is  a  better  adulteration  than 
ordinary  sand,  and  may  perhaps  be  honestly  under- 
taken in  the  belief  that  the  pulverised  slag 
alone  has  some  of  the  properties  of  cement.  The 
construction  of  a  large  manufactory,  after  several 
years'  experiment  in  one  of  the  largest  works  in 
Germany,  seems  to  be  a  guarantee  that  we  may 
hereafter  use  cement  in  coiLStruction  more  freely, 
and  be  able  to  procure  at  a  small  cost  a  better 
article  than  we  now  have. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  twenty-fifth  annual   meeting   of   the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  this  charity  was  held 
yesterday    (Thursday)    at   Willis's     Kooms,     King- 
street,   S.  James's.     The  chair   was  taken   at  3  p.m. 
by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   Mr.  Joseph    Taylor.     The    notice    convening 
the  meeting  having  been  read,  Jlr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the 
secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing,   which   were    confirmed.      The    secretary    then 
read  the  report,  which  was  as  follows : — ''  In  pre- 
senting the  25th  report  to  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  the  directors 
have  the  satisfaction   of  informing  them  that  they 
Lave,  through  their  kind  assistance,  not  only  main- 
tained their  previous   position,   but  have  increased 
the  number  of  their   annual  subscribers  during  the 
past    twelve  months.     Four    pensioners   have   been 
elected  during  the    past  year — two   in   November, 
1871,  and  two  in  Maj-  last.     The  pensioners  elected 
in   November,    1871,   were  Mr.   W.  Gale  and  Mrs. 
M.  St.  George;  those  elected  in  May  last  being  Mr. 
M.    Mintry    (blind),    and   Mrs.    J.    BrothUI.      The 
pensioners  deceased  during  the  past  year  were  :  Mr. 
G.  L,  "Williams,   elected    May,  18GC,    died   August, 
1871  ;  Mrs.    A.    Buckingham,    elected   May,    1857, 
died  August,  1871  ;  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  elected  Ma_v,  1867, 
died  November.  1671 ;   Mrs.  M.    A.  Farnell,   elected 
Mav,    1861,    died    December,    1871;    and  Mr.   W. 
Taylor,    elected  Ma}-,    18G3,    died    February,    1S72. 
During  the  past  year  £752  16s.  5d.  Stock,  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols  has  been  added  to  the  funded  property 
of  the  Institution ;    £643    14s.    5d.    for    the    Relief 
Fund,  and  £109  'Js.  for  the  Building  Fund,  making  a 
total  of  funded  property  of  £16.142— £12,781  9s.  6d. 
for  the  Relief    Fnnd,    and  £3,360  10s.    6d.    for  the 
Building    Fund.     The    amount   purchased    for    the 
Relief  Fund    inclndes  the  sum    of    £321    18s.    lOd. 
received    from    the  executors  of   the  late    Richard 
Alchin,    Esq.,    of   Brighton    and    Tonbridge  Wells, 
who  was  a   liberal    supporter  of    the  charity    from 
its    commencement.       "The    annual    ball,     held    at 
Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  S.  James's,  in  January 
last,  produced  a  profit  of  £76    63.  7d.,   being  an  in- 
crease  over    the    previous   3'ear   of   £21  16s.     The 
directors,  in  thanking  their  kind  supporters  for  their 
generous  and  continuous  efforts,  which  have  enabled 
them  to  assist  so  many  of  their  unfortunate  brethren, 
hope  that  (there  being  so  many  applicants)  they  will 
not  cease  iii   their  efforts,  but  endeavour  themselves 
and  through   their  friends  and   connections  to  pro- 
cure   additional    funds,  so    that  they   may  elect  a 
larger  number  at  the  next  election.     They  have  also 
the  pleasure  of    announcing  that  Edwin  Laivrence, 
Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Institution  for  the  ensuing  year."     Mr.  Harris  then 
read  the  balance-.sheet  for  the  year  from  June,  1871, 
to  Juce,  1872,  which  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been 
£2,832  19s.  10d.,andtheexpenditurc£2.:i95  Us.  Id., 
leaving  a  balance  in  bankers'  hatuls  of  £437  8s.  9d. 
On  the  motion   of  Mr.  Joseph   Bird,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Stirling,  it  Wiis  resolved   that  the    report 
and  balance  sheet  be  received,  adopted,  and    printed. 
Resolutions  were  then  passed  thanking  the   patrons, 
the  President  (Joseph  Taylor,  Esq.),  the  Vice-Presi- 


dents, the  trustees  (Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bert.,  Sir 
J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  Charles  Lucas,  Esq.,  and  G. 
Spencer  Smith,  Esq.),  the  Treasurer  (Geo.  Pluck- 
nett,  Esq.).  the  Directors,  the  hou.  sec.  to  the  Ball 
(Mr.  Joseph  Bird),  the  auditors  (Mr.  S.  H.  Head 
aud  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  and  to  the  hon. 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Jacques,  Edwards,  &  Co.,  for 
their  services  to  the  Institution.  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Patrons,  and  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents :  Messrs.  G.  Dines,  R.  Giles,  M.  Hall,  G.  Head, 
W.  Lee,  and  E.  'W'hillier.  The  following  Directors 
retiring  bv  rotation  were  re-elected :  Messrs.  C.  Fish, 
F.  W.  Keeble,  Jas.  Simpson,  T.  G.  Smith,  J.  Thorn, 
S.  J.  Thacker,  and  J.  Waldram ;  and  Messrs.  R.  K. 
Biu-stall  and  G.  R.  Macey  were  elected  new  Directors. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  Stirling,  it  was  resolved  that  Edwin  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  be  the  President  of  the  Institution  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  brought  the  business  to  a  close. 


WATEK     SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
IffATTERS. 

Constant  Water  Supply  por  London. — The 
regulations  as  to  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis 
are  now  being  considered  before  Lord  Mcthuen, 
Captain  Tyler,  and  Mr.  R.  R.iwlinson,  who  have  been 
appointed  "by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  0.  Pollock,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Beasley  appear  as 
counsel  for  the  water  companies ;  Sir  J.  Karslake 
and  Mr.  Bidder  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
and  the  Hou.  A.  Thesiger  for  the  Corporation  of 
London. 

Hertford. — On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  E.  Morgan, 
Government  Sanitary  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Hertford  as  to  the  extension  of  time  stated  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  Hertford  Corporation  to  enable  them 
''  to  provide  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  flow  of 
sewage  or  other  offensive  matter  from  their  district 
into  the  River  Lea."  On  the  part  of  the  Corporation, 
it  was  stated  that  all  necessary  steps  had  been  taken 
to  do  the  works,  but  it  took  time  to  get  the  contracts 
out,  and  obtain  the  money.  There  had  been  delays 
owing  to  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  the  large 
quautity  of  spring  water  to  contend  with  ;  but  they 
had  been  pushing  on  the  works,  and  in  three  mouths 
time  would  have  them  complete.  Further  time  was 
therefore  applied  for.  On  the  part  of  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy Board,  the  application  was  opposed,  it  being 
stated  'in  evidence  that  the  stream  was  greatly 
polluted.  After  inspecting  the  works,  Mr.  Morgan 
granted  the  extension  of  time  up  to  the  1st  October 
next. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  water  reservoirs  at 
Rivington  are  full  to  the  brim,  an  unusual  state  of 
things  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  exceptionally  wet  season. 

Windsor  Castle. — Extensive  works  are  now  in 
progress  for  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  the  Palace  and  Frogmore 
House.  Some  months  back  a  site  for  the  reception 
of  the  sewage  was  chosen  upon  the  Ham,  at  Old 
Windsor,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Castle,  and  a 
field  of  several  acres  in  extent  near  the  old  course  of 
the  Thames,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  naviga- 
tion cut  which  leads  to  the  Bells  of  Ouseloy,  was 
prepared  by  a  number  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  gangs 
of  navvies.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  her 
Majesty  from  Windsor  Castle  the  works  at  the 
Palace  were  commenced  by  the  excavators.  Earthen- 
ware pipes  have  been  conveyed  to  various  places  iu 
the  Home  Piirk  and  along  the  route  to  the  Ham  at 
Old  Windsor,  where  the  sewage  is  to  be  used,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  system  will  be  completed 
before  the  return  of  the  Queen  in  the  winter. 


At  No.  110,  Fencliurch-strcet,  a  warehouse  has 
been  pulled  down  and  a  number  of  offices  are  to  be 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  building  will  be  faced 
with  glazed  white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  Portland 
dressings.  The  offices  in  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
also  being  re-erected.  Mr.  T.  Chatfcild  (Clarke,  of 
Bishopsgate-street,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Newman  &  Mann,  of  Peter's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons, 
are  the  builders. 

The  grocery  warehouse  and  shop  belonging  to 
Messrs.  'i'omlin,  Kendell,  &  Co.  at  33,  Eastcheap,  is 
being  rebuilt  with  a  Portland  stcmc  face,  having 
granite  dressings  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Hall -street, 
F'insbury,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Woodthorpe, 
architect,  Moorgate-street.  The  building  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  range  of  offices  .adjacent. 

Purssell's  confectionery  shop,  80,  Cornhill,is  being 
rebuilt,  aud  a  luncheon  liar  is  being  added.  It  is  to 
bo  faced  with  Bcart's  white  bricks,  with  Portland 
stono  dressings  ;  panels  of  Pother's  ornamental 
patterned  bricks  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  principal 
front.  Large  vaults  are  being  excavated  beneath 
the  building.  Messrs.  Humphries  &  Son, of  Leaden- 
ball-street,  are  the  architects;  builder,  Mr.  Wm. 
Uenshaw,  City-road  Basin. 
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CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

Ashton-upos-Mersey. — On  Monday  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen, 
at  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  was  laid.  Messrs.  W.  Wil- 
son &  Oldham,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester,  are 
the  architects.  The  nave  will  be  83ft.  long  by  41ft. 
wide,  and  the  chancel  30ft.  by  19ft.  Sittings  will 
be  provided  for  650  worshippers.  The  building  will 
be  erected  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  at  a  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  of  between  £5,000  and  £6,000. 
Mr.  Kirkley,  of  Sale,  is  the  contractor. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — The  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  in  the  Abbe3'-road, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  by  the  first  Mayor,  Sir  James 
Ramsden,  on  the  17th  inst.  The  chapel  is  to  be 
erected  iu  the  Byzantine  style,  with  a  handsome 
tower  fronting  the  road,  and  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  about  500  persons,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£2,000.  Mr.  Worrall,  of  Barrow,  is  the  architect; 
Mr.  Gradwell  the  contractor. 

BiRKDALE.  —  The  new  district  church  of  S. 
Peter,  Birkd.ale,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  23rd  inst.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  organ  chamber,  and  tower.  The  style  adopted 
is  Geometric  Decorated,  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Brick  has  been  used  in  its 
construction,  with  facings  of  Uphollaad  parpoints 
and  Cefn  stone  dressings.  The  tower  is  at  present 
unfinished.  It  will  be  about  52ft.  iu  height,  an 
octagon,al  staircase  in  one  angle  being  carried  up 
and  linished  with  a  small  pinnacle  70ft.  from  the 
ground.  An  arcade  of  Westmoreland  granite 
columns  supports  the  clerestory,  which  is  pierced 
with  quartrefoils.  Sittings  are  provided  for  550 
persons.  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  &  Sons  have  designed 
and  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  works. 

Chester  C.\thedral. — Last  week,  while  some 
of  the  workmen  at  the  Chester  Cathedral  were  en- 
gaged pulling  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Cathedr.al  enclosing  the  staircase  to 
the  Old  Bishop's  Palace,  they  discovered  a  portion,of 
the  old  shrine  of  the  Cathedral,  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  monument,  but  after  careful  ex- 
amination and  comparison  it  was  found  to  be  a  part 
of  the  old  shrine,  the  remainder  of  which  forms  part 
of  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir.  A  portion  of 
the  relic  was  found  to  be  in  fragments,  and  care  is 
now  being  taken  so  to  adapt  the  parts  as  to  form  a 
perfect  whole. 

Little  Newcastle  Church. — It  having  been 
found  necessary  to  rebuild  this  church  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  a  contract  for  the  first  portion  of  the 
works  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  of 
Letterston,  and  the  foundation  stone  has  been  laid. 
A  small  portion  of  the  old  fonndations  will  be  used, 
hut  with  this  exception — none  of  the  old  building 
will  be  left  standing.  Mr.  E.  H.  Liugen  Barker,  of 
Hereford,  has  made  the  plans,  and  the  several  works 
will  be  carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 

Southleigh. — The  parish  church  of  S.  James, 
Southleigh,  Oxon,  was  reopened  on  Saturday  week, 
after  restoration  by  Mr  Groves,  of  Milton,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  of  Reading.  A  new 
high  altar  has  been  erected,  the  altar  cross  being  of 
olive  wood  grown  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  south 
perch  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  building  reseated 
throughout.  The  curious  wall  paintings  discovered 
in  the  church  have  been  restored  bj'  Messrs.  Burlis- 
son  &  Grylls,  of  Newman-street,  London.  The 
subjects  are  "  The  Resurrection,"  "  S.  Clement  of 
Rome,"  and  ''The  Annunciation."  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  ancient  pulpit  of  this  church 
John  Wesley  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1726. 

Victoria  Park. — On  Thursday  week,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  church  for  S.  Mark's  district, 
Victoria  Park,  was  laid.  The  church  will  be  built 
by  Messrs.  Browne  &  Robinson,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Blomfield,  iu  the  Early  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, on  a  cruciform  plan,  consisting  of  nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel.  The  roof  will  be 
open,  and  the  building  when  completed  will  accommo- 
date 700  worshippers. 

BUILDINOS. 

Bi-ackruun. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  New 
Free  Library,  at  Blackburn,  was  laid  on  the  11th 
inst.  The  library  having  greatly  improved  in  im- 
portance and  extent,  it  was  decided  to  remove  it 
from  its  qu.irters  at  the  Town  Hall,  aud  iu  the  course 
of  1871  it  was  finally  decided  to  secure  four  plots  of 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  Richmond-terrace,  aud 
abutting  upon  F'rances-street.  In  response  to  ad- 
vertisements issued   by  the  committee,  38  sets  of 
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designs  were  submitted  in  competition  from  architects 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  committee  selected 
eight  sets  of  drawings,  and  delegated  the  task  of 
choosing  the  one  to  be  adopted  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse.  He  awarded  the  palm  to  Messrs. 
Woodzell  &  Colcutt,  architects,  of  Finsbnry-placc, 
London,  who  have  been  commissioned  to  .superintend 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  building.  The 
principal  front  of  the  building  will  be  in  Frances- 
street.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  the  centre, 
and  a  spacious  vestibule  will  be  provided  leading  to 
the  hall  and  staircase.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
hall  will  be  the  lending  library,  and  on  the  left  will 
be  the  reference  library,  some  34ft.  in  width,  but 
having  an  arcade  of  columns  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  reducing  the  part  for  the  reading  tables  to 
about  24ft.,  and  forming  alcoves  for  the  book-cases. 
The  columns  and  arches  will  be  of  stone,  the  former 
circular  on  plan  with  moulded  bases  and  carved 
caps.  The  two  libraries  will  contain  about  l(JO,nno 
volumes,  and  will  give  accommodation  for  80  readers. 
The  students'  reading-rooms,  two  in  number,  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  reference  librarj-.  The  librarian'.s 
room  will  be  placed  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
hall,  commanding  every  doorway ;  it  will  extend 
the  whole  width  of  the  hall,  and  communicate  direct 
with  both  libraries.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
will  be  a  ladies'  reading-room.  The  grand  staircase 
will  be  of  stone.  The  whole  of  the  first  floor  will  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  museum  and  picture 
gallery,  one  room,  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  serve  as  a  lecture-room.  Stone 
will  be  used  internally  about  the  doorway's  and 
windows,  also  for  skirtings,  principally  from  the 
Bath  quarries.  The  floors  will  be  constructed  on 
Fox  &  Barrett's  system.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  Early  Decorated.  Bradford  pier-points  will  be 
used  for  the  fronts,  with  Longridge  ttone  dressings, 
and  there  will  be  three  tiers  of  carved  string-courses 
in  Warwick  stone,  from  near  Huddersfield.  Messrs. 
Marshall  &  Dent  are  the  contractors,  the  amount  of 
their  tender  being  £6,929.  This  is  exclusive  of 
fittings.     Mr.  Simpson  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Blackburx. — The  Town  Hall  Assembly  Room, 
Blackburn,  has  just  been  reopened,  after  redecoration 
at  a  cost  of  about  £1,100.  Messrs.  Embley  & 
Pilkington,  of  Feilden-street,  Blackburn,  carried  out 
the  work.  The  gas  pendants  hitherto  in  use  have 
been  wholly  removed,  and  two  large  sunlights  have 
been  substituted  for  them. 

Gaiety  Buildings. — Extensive  building  opera- 
tions are  in  progress  connecting  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
with  the  restaurant  in  Catherine-street,  Strand.  For 
this  purpose  a  number  of  shops  have  been  taken 
down,  and  in  their  stead  a  private  hotel  will  be 
erected,  the  style  of  which  will  be  in  harmony  with 
■  the  buildings  it  connects.  It  is  to  be  faced  with 
white  Suffolk  bricks  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
■columns  supporting  the  windows  are  of  red  Mans- 
field stone  with  plinths  of  Pennant  stone.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Tottenham 
Court-road,  ,the  builder.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Gaiety  Theatre  was  originally  opened  as  the 
Strand  Music  Hall,  but  that  enterprise  did  not  prove 
successful. 

WiN<-'i!ESTKU. — The  works  in  connection  with  the 
new  Town  Hall  are  being  actively  proceeded  with. 
Next  week  the  sculptors  begin  the  carved  work  of 
the  numerous  capitals  and  other  enriched  portions 
of  the  front.  There  will  be  four  statues  on  column 
pedestals  ;  the}'  are  to  represent  eminent  personages 
in  the  earl)'  history  of  the  city — Egbert,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Florence  de  Linn  (first  Mayor),  and  Henry 
III.,  born  at  and  surnamed  "  of  Winchester."  On 
a  large  panel,  level  with  the  general  parapet  at  the 
springing  of  the  clock  tower,  there  will  be  a  tableau 
in  bold  relief  of  Henry  II.  granting  the  first  charter 
to  the  city;  and  in  the  six  t^-mpana  over  the  prin- 
cipal window  will  be  shown — 1.  Establishment  of 
the  Order  of  the  Kound  Table  by  King  Arthur;  2. 
The  crowning  of  Egbert;  3.  King  Alfred  holding 
his  court  at  Winchester;  4.  Canute  hanging  up  his 
crown  in  the  Cathedral  after  rehuking  his  courtiers 
on  the  shore  at  Southampton;  T).  The  compiling  of 
Domesday  Book  unik-r  William  the  Conqueror  ;  (J. 
The  marriage  of  Philip  of  Spain  with  Queen  Mary 
at  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral. 


The  Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
announce,  as  some  of  the  results  of  the  Crinfcronces 
recently  held  with  art-employers,  thai  two  coursi^s 
of  lectures  or  explanations  of  tho  casts  in  Iho 
museum,  kindly  offered  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bodfern  and 
Mr.  William  ISrindloy,  two  members  of  council,  \/vvv 
arranged  to  tako  placo  at  this  season,  but  that  in 
consequont'o  of  the  unsettled  state  of  tlic  building 
trades  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  tlu-ni  until  the 
;intunin.  Classes  for  drawing  and  niodL-Iling  for 
:irt-workmon  will  then  be  opeuud,  of  whicli  furtiicr 
notice  will  be  given. 


TO  CORBESPONBENTS. 

[We  do  aot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  ill  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

rpacters  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 

teuTilated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 
Letters  relating  to  advertisements   and   the  ordinary 

basiness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE, 

31,  TAVISTOCK-STKEET,  CO  VEiVT-GARDEN.  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

office  uot  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  ilrst  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  fur 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  tho  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  in  ADVANCE). 
153.  per  annum  ;  7s.  6d.  for  six  months ;  33.  ^d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  PubUsher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BuiLDiNQ  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  {4  dols,  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

1-3"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
reJicivinrj  Vieir  subscriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— E.  A.— H.  W.  W.  &  Co.— J.  J.  T.  &  Co.— 
W.  H.  S.  &  Co.— W.  J.  C— N.  M.— G.  &  V.-A.  F.-G.  H. 
— E.  R.  T.— J.  H.— T.  R.  W.— A.  S.— Athurus.-Th.  B.— 
J.  P.  S.— Westward  ho !— J.  T.  W.— T.  R.  S.— J.  N.— 
J.  H.— E.  W.  P.— Symbolical.— W.  S.  &  Co.— E.  B.— 
W.  B.  B. 

A  Plymouth  Reader.— The  papers  in  their  entirety  can 
only  be  had  by  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Economy, — The  matter  in  dispute  has  too  many  local 
bearings  and  connections  for  us  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  it. 

Thomas  Batterbury.— We  quite  agree  with  you.  and 
have  decided  to  have  a  title-page  competition,  and  hog 
to  offer  £r)  5a.  for  the  best  title-page  for  the  BuildinI; 

News.    Tho  particulars  next  week. 

T.  R.  Williams.— The  photographs  to  hand. 

GnuLTY  &  GiBBiNS.  —  The   Elliott  Memorial     Schools 

next  week. 
E.  M.  J.— Indicate  your  suggestion  more  deflnitely,  and 

wo  will  forward  it  to  "  E.  W  G." 
W.  A. — Your  query  involves  considerations  somewhat 

beyond  our  .jurisdiction.    The  subject  has  been  treated 

rather  fully  in  the  English  Mechanic. 
Alfred  Eeadixg.— The  prize  drawings  to  hand. 
A.  T.  W. — Thanks.    Declined  and  returned. 

T.  R.  Smith.— Thanks.    You  will  see  a  notice  of  the  book 

appears  this  week. 
E.  M.  J.— Inadmissible. 
E.  L.  Galtzia  (Malta).— Your  question  has  appeared  and 

has  been  replied  to.   Send  line  drawings  of  the  building 

you  wish  illustrated. 


Correspnbente. 


"ON  MODERX  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 

ARCHITECTUEE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sm, — As  this  subject  is  of  interest  cliietiy  to 
Scottish  architects  and  the  Scottish  people,  an 
opinion  upon  it  from  the  capital  of  the  countr\' — 
and  that  capital  "  the  modern  Athens " — is  only 
what  naturally  might  be  expected;  if  "a  heretic 
blast  has  been  blawn  in  the  wast,'*  that  wise  men 
should  come  from  the  east  to  endeavour  to  silence  it 
is  no  m<ire  than  what  confidently  might  be  lonkcd 
for.  There  accordingly  appeared,  in  your  issue  of 
the  l"2th  of  .July,  "  Another  Protestant  ami  Archi- 
tect"  addressing  your  readers  from  I'Minburgh 
upon  "  the  harsh  attem|it  of  Mr.  Gildard  to  throw 
discredit  on  tlie  progress  happily  made  of  late  years 
in  Scotch  church  architecture."  I  will,  with  your 
leave,  set  the  soft  endeavour  opposite  to  *'  the  harsh 
attempt,"  and  see  how  they  look  at  each  other. 

"  Another  I'rotestant  and  Architect "  calls  atten- 
tion to  my  "  inconsistency  in  calling  out  for  a  plainer 
and  more  simple  style  of  edifice  and  .service,  anil  for 
the  Greek  as  the  best  exponent  of  his  Puritan 
ideal ;"  and  he  says  that  I  tell  your  readers  *'  that 
the  Greek  is  tlie  true  style  for  Protestant  Churches, 
because  its  beauty  aims  at  unadorned  siniplieily !" 
Now,  all  that  I  said  of  Greek  is,  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most   comfortable  Presbyterian 


Churches  in  Glasgow  is  Greek;  that  "if  any  con- 
sideration is  to  be  given  to  the  plea  sometimes  urged 
that  to  the  Church  ought  to  be  given  nothing  less 
than  the  best  achievements  of  human  genius,  then 
Greek  architecture  must  be  much  more  appropriate 
than  Gothic,"  and  that  Greek  "  has  this  further  ad- 
vantage, that  its  associations  are  not,  as  are  those  of 
the  Italian  and  Gothic,  with  a  corruption  of 
Christianity,  but  with  an  innocent  ignor.ance  of  it." 
I  fear  that  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  has 
been  looking  at  my  argument  through  that  "  luxury 
of  stained  glass,"  and  in  that  "spirit  of  Gothic 
complexity,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  subsequent 
paragraphs.  Mr.  Honeyman,  however,  said  that 
"it  might  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  after  all 
(having  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
building),  the  Classic  style  is  not  absolute!}-  the  most 
suitable  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship." 

"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  then  "  takes 
serious  exception  to  Mr.  Gildard's  assumption 
(for  it  is  nothing  more)  that  Gothic  is  the 
mother  of  abominations,"  and  tells  me  that  "  the 
corruptions  he  deplores  rose  and  ripened  under 
the  shade  of  Classic  buildings  long  before  the 
Lombards  had  crossed  the  Alps."  The  subject 
before  us  is  "  Modern  Scottish  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,"  and  I  expect  that  "Another  Pro- 
testant and  Architect"  will  agree  with  me  in  this 
that  Scotland  is  Christian,  Protestant,  Presbyterian  ; 
neither  Jewish,  Pagan,  nor  Papal.  If  Scotland  be 
so,  then  I  need  have  no  hesitation,  not  in  "assum- 
ing that  Gothic  is  the  mother  of  abominations,"  but 
in  repeating  that  Gothic's  associations  are  with  a 
corruption  of  Christianitj'.  And  as  I  have  said  the 
same  of  the  associations  of  the  Il.alian,  perhaps  there 
would  be  but  little  between  "  Another  Protestant 
and  Architect"  and  me  if  "Another  Protestant  and 
Architect"  embraces  Italian  in  the  "  Classic." 
"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  must  first  find 
me  fall  before  he  tries  to  lift  me. 

Stained  glass  is  defended  by  "  Another  Protestant 
and  Architect,"  not  upon  an  "  ecclesiastical,"  nay, 
not  even  upon  an  aesthetic,  but  upon  a  utilitarian 
consideration.  As  to  stained  glass,  he  thinks  "  this 
luxury  an  absolute  necessity  to  counteract  the 
mesmerising  influence  of  the  glare  and  vacuum  that 
seems  inevitable  in  the  plain  tea-caddy  style  which 
is  being  superseded."  If  stained  glass  be  an  absolute 
necessity  only  for  a  style  "  which  is  being  superseded" 
neither  "  Another  Protestant  and  Arcliitect"  nor  I 
need  waste  many  words  about  it.  As,  however,  our 
Cathedral  is  in  a  style  which  is  being  superseded  by 
a  "  Gothic"  that  is  pettj'  and  pretty,  trim  and  neat 
(Samson  after  having  been  shorn),  and  as  stained 
glass  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
its  windows,  I  may  say  that  "  this  luxur}'"  in  this 
instance,  instead  of  having  counteracted  glare  has  only 
increased  it. 

"  It  appears,  moreover,''  from  "  Another  Protestant 
and  Architect,"  that  I  am  "  not  a  very  consistent 
admirer  of  primitive  simplicity  ;"  that  I  "commend 
some  specimens  which  certainly  are  not  unadorned." 
"  What  does  this  show,"  is  then  triumphantly  asked, 
"  but  that  the  Classic  satisfies  our  feeling  of  the 
beautiful  just  in  proportion  as  it  escapes  from  uni- 
formity and  borrows  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  in  the 
complexity  of  its  details  and  picturesqueness  of  out- 
line?" SVhen  two  things  differ  in  kind  and 
purpose  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  commend- 
ing the  one  and  condemning  the  other — in  commend- 
ing the  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  and  in  condemning 
"  the  introduction  of  stained-glass  windows  »nd 
coloured  mural  decorations"  as  a  "  change  for  the 
better  in  the  old-fashioned  services  of  the  Scottish 
churches."  I  merely  said  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  comfortable  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Glasgow  are  not  Gothic,  which  is  not  commeHda- 
tion  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact;  and  that  the 
Dissenters  had  in  Glasgow,  long  prior  to  1843,  some 
churches  that  if  then  "  unobtrusive  and  unadorned," 
at  least  now  commanded  a  rather  respectful  regard, 
that  is  as  architectural  works,  and  not  because  of 
their  special  fitness  for  their  purpose,  meeting-places 
for  worship.  The  extr.aordinary  opinion  that  "  the 
Classic  satisfies  our  feeling  of  the  beautiful  just  ia 
jiroportion  as  it  .  .  .  borrows  the  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  in  the  complexity  of  its  details"  needs  no 
comment. 

"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  .skilfully 
leaves  his  strongest  arguments  to  the  last,  those 
founded  upon  Scripture.  One  of  these  is  that  S.  Paul 
always  preferred  the  sj'nngogue  where  he  could  get 
it.  Tlie  synagogue  was  a  place  where  the  Jews 
assembled  "  to  worship,  but,  unfortunately  for 
"Another  Protestant  and  Architect's"  argument, 
S.  Paul  was  pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Another  of  his  arguments  is  that  the 
Christian  disciples  were  quite  familiar  with  instru- 
mental music,  they  were  continually  in  the  Temple, 
and  joined  in  itsworship  to  the  last.     In  fact,  the 
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constructiun  of  many  of  the  Psalms  is  highly  artis- 
tic, and  bssed  on  the  alternations  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental song,  and  if  I  will  turn  up  the  loOth 
Psalm  he  is  sure  I  will  be  satisfied  that  what 
was  good  for  the  author  of  that  Psalm,  for  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  and  the  Christians  of  the  first  century, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  have  (if  we  desire  it)  in 
1S72.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  the  disciples  joined 
in  the  instrumental  music  of  the  temple,  but  this  I 
know  that  one  of  them  says  "Is  any  merry?  let 
him  sin<i  psalms ;  "  and  I  know  also  that  S.  Paul 
repeatedly  refers  to  the  singing  of  praises  :  "  I  will 
sing  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also  ;  "  "  singing  and  making  melody  in 
your  heart  to  the  Lord ;  "  "  singing  with  grace  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  But  where  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  authority  for  instrumental  music 
ia  worship?  I  am  taken  to  the  Old  and  asked  to 
■■  turn  up  "the  150th  Psalm.  I  have  done  so,  but 
I  "  turning  up  "  the  Psalms  may  carry  "  Another 
I  Protestant  and  Architect  "  much  further  than  he 
'  would  desire  to  go,  for  I  find  in  the  Psalm  imme- 
iliately  preceding,  "  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the 
dance,"  and  we  are  told  in  Samuel  that  David  danced 
f  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might ;  and  David  was 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  Now,  "  Another  Pro- 
testant and  Architect "  must  excuse  me  for  saying 
that  after  having  read  these  passages  I  am  not 
"  satisfied  that  what  was  good  for  David  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  (if  we  desire  it)  in  1S72."  Let 
"Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  try  it. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  about  "  pardoning " 
■'  Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  for  his  sugges- 
tion that  I  '•  might  walk  out  in  fustian  or  corduroy 
as  the  primitive  architect  modelled  on  the  fashion  of 
the  Quarterly  Meview,"  were  it  not  that  as  "  two 
stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere,"  perhaps 
"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect "  walking  out  in 
**  fustian  "  is  enough  ;  however,  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  go  the  Conference,  I  would  have  pleasure 
in  going  in  corduroy,  or  in  even  the  kilt,  believing 
that  I  would  be  there  esteemed  not  for  the  clothes 
that  I  wore  but  for  the  opinions  that  I  expressed. 
There  are  men  who  are  indebted  for  their  vis  in 
society  to  their  boots,  gloves,  and  neckties,  while 
others  assert  it  by  the  clearness  of'their  heads,  the 
warmth  of  their  hearts,  and  the  purity  of  their 
lives  ;  in  like  manner  there  is  a  Christianity  that  is 
supported  bj'  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  rhetoric,  and  dress,  and  a  Christianity  that 
lives  by  the  spirit  and  by  the  understanding. — I  am. 

&C.,  TU0M.V5    GiLDAKD. 

Glasgow,  July  22. 


LAYMEN  VERSUS  MODERN  CHURCHES. 
Sir, — It  is  really  singular  how  we,  as  a  body  of 
highly  important  and,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  intel- 
ligent men,  agree  to  maintain  silence  and  to  waive 
criticism  with  regard  to  a  building  to  which  we 
return  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  with  which  our 
most  sacred  and  momentous  interests  are  bound  up. 
Throughout  the  realms  of  science  and  art,  in  every 
department  of  human  interest,  either  social  or 
political,  we  plume  ourselves  upon  our  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  exercise  it  unsparingly.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  these  days  our  chief  function  is 
"criticism,"  and  from  the  last  new  "Cabinet"  to  the 
cut  of  our  neighbour's  coat  or  his  fair  partner's  head- 
gear, nothing  escapes  it.  We  are  fierce  as  politicians, 
we  are  ver\'  men-slayers  of  public  men.  The  artists 
find  us  hard  to  please,  whether  of  music,  painting, 
poetry,  or  literature.  We  talk  to  them  like  offended 
fathers,  a  little  foolishh-,  gravely  censorious.  We 
mete  out  to  our  "  tradesmen"  grim  justice  with  no 
mixture  of  mercy,  and  treat  our  tailor  as  the  scape- 
goat of  his  class,  whose  fate  is  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  displeasure,  under  the  weight  of  pitiless 
jeers  and  unpaid  bills.  As  for  the  fate  of  our  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  can  express  it  ?  The  mercies  of 
the  dissecting  room,  of  the  old  practitioners  before 
the  advent  of  homccopathy,  the  rack,  all  the  museum 
of  tortures  to  be  found  in  the  Inquisition,  were  many 
times  preferable  to  it.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
courageous  assertion  of  our  right  to  criticise  all 
things  human  and  divine,  we  maintain  absolute 
silence  with  respect,  not  to  the  world  we  live  in,  but 
to  the  church  we  worship  in.  This  singular  product 
of  modern  ingenuity  enjoys  the  immunity  of  that 
liappy  shore,  described  by  the  poet  "  Where  tempests 
never  beat  nor  billows  roar."  It  is  the  green  oasis 
unvisited  by  the  sand-storms  of  sarcasm,  and  is 
sacred  to  ecclesiological  clergymen  and  their  shadows 
— the  architects.  Sir,  a  very  ordinary  occurrence 
has  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  upon  which 
I  venture  to  address  you.  The  summer  having 
come,  my  clergyman  has  taken  a  trip  to  the  Continent 
and  the  church  is  shut  up — I  am  told  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it.  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  sheep 
shut  out  of  the  fold,  the  doors  of  my  church  are 


closed  against  me,  and  I  am  free  to  wander  where 
I  will.  I  have  accordingly  visited  several  of  the 
churches  of  ray  native  town,  the  interiors  of  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  me.  I  attend  service 
at  a  different  church  each  Sunday.  Extended  ob- 
servation has  shown  me  that  churches  greatly  differ, 
that  there  are  light  and  dark  churches,  clean  and 
dirty  ones,  fashionable,  and  those  that  are  .almost 
ignored  by  the  well-dressed — churches  in  which 
you  can  see  nothing,  and  others  again  in  which  you 
can  hear  nothing.  There  are  churches  old  fashioned 
in  the  Anglo-Greek  style,  sacred  to  high  pews  and 
dark  French  polished  altar-pieces  and  carved  festoons 
of  flowers  ;  and  there  are  churches  new  fashioned 
in  the  newest  style  of  what  is  called  Gothic.  My 
own  church  is  in  this  Gothic  style,  but  it  does  not 
date  from  the  times  of  either  the  Edwards  or  the 
Henrys — it  is  in  every  sense  a  modern  building,  and 
has  scarcely  worn  out  its  first  coat  of  whitewash. 
My  seat  is  in  the  transept  and  close  to  the  organ. 
When  the  instrument  is  being  plaj'ed,  the  vibration 
is  so  great  that  I  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  the 
wind.  But  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
see  into  the  opposite  transept — of  what  is  done  in 
the  chancel  I  know  notliing,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  see  into  it.  I  have  neither  the  power  to  see 
through  a  stone  wall  nor  round  a  corner.  But  I  am 
better  off  than  my  friend  Jones,  for  I  have  my  view 
into  the  transept,  but  he,  since  he  first  took  his  seat 
ia  the  church  (he  had  no  choice  of  seats),  has  never 
once  seen  the  altar,  the  minister,  or  the  congregation. 
A  huge  stone  pillar  stands  immediately  before  him, 
and  wonderfully  limits  the  range  of  his  vision.  His 
seat  being  in  the  side  aisle,  in  order  to  see  the  east 
end  of  the  church  he  must  look  diagonally,  but  then 
this  said  pillar  is  some  18in.  in  front  of  him,  and  in 
the  direct  line  of  his  vision.  Jones  knows  his  pillar 
by  heart,  it  is  a  very  fat  one,  and  has  carved  wheat- 
ears  with  very  short  stalks  stuck  round  its  capital. 
There  is  a  little  row  of  gas-jets  round  the  top  of  the 
pillar,  which,  when  lighted  for  evening  service,  are 
something  for  Jones  to  look  at.  He  describes  the 
service  as  falling  rather  flat  behind  his  pillar.  When 
the  Lessons  are  read  he  would  like  to  see  the  face  of 
the  reader,  and  to  listen  to  the  sermon  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  preacher  seriously  impairs 
its  effect  in  his  estimation.  He  especially  regrets 
that  he  cannot  see  the  congregation,  for  instead  of 
feehng  himself  part  of  it,  and  sharing  in  its  emotions, 
he  seems  quite  cut  off  and  left  to  himself  and  his 
big  pillar.  Jones  has  entire  confidence  in  his  clergy- 
man, but  for  all  he  would  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  extravagances  of  "ritualism"  might  be 
carried  on  in  front  of  the  sacred  table.  They  would 
be  quite  bej'ond  the  range  of  his  vision.  Can  you 
tell  me,  sir,  what  purpose  this  big  pillar  serves  that 
is  such  an  eyesore  and  affliction  to  my  friend  ?  I  can 
see  very  plainly  that  it  helps  to  support  the  wall  of 
the  church,  anil  that  if  it  were  taken  away  the  wall 
would  come  down  with  a  run.  But  why  was  it 
ever  placed  there  with  a  wall  on  the  top  of  it .'  Why 
was  the  plan  of  the  church  so  arranged  as  to  require 
its  presence  and  that  of  its  seven  fellows  at  all  ? 
Is  it  an  ingenious  device  for  mortifying  those  of  the 
congregation  who  are  forced  to  have  their  seats 
behind  them?  Is  it  the  clerical  mode  of  putting 
naughty  children  in  the  corner  with  their  faces  to 
the  wall,  where  they  can  see  nothing  and  are  left  to 
their  own  devices  ?  I  have  heard  tell  of  a  "  Gothic 
revival,"  and  I  believe  a  history  of  it  has  recently- 
been  written  by  an  architect.  Have  these  rows  of 
pillars  been  raised  in  its  hot-bed?  The  forcing-house 
might  have  been  used  to  better  purpose,  one  would 
think.  AVhere,  sir,  is  the  workshop  in  which  these 
buildings  are  fabricated  ?  Would  that  we  could 
reach  the  MediiBvalising  parsons  and  doting  archi- 
tects who  have  the  control  of  these  matters ;  we 
would  tell  them  that  we  are  sick  of  the  fashion  of 
their  buildings,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  congregation.  They  may  be 
pretty  as  models  and  toys,  but  are  too  straight 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation. They  are  inadequate  as  the  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  a  national  church,  which  aims  at  finding 
plac(ifor  all  iu  its  temples,  and  values  a  man  more 
than  a  pillar.  At  this  moment  in  all  our  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  centres  the  church  accom- 
modation f.-ills  utterly  short  of  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
digiously increasing  people — churches  can  only  ac- 
commodate hundreds  where  they  .should  find  room 
for  thousands.  The  cost  of  erecting  new  churches 
is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  the  funds  for  their 
erection  in  our  Largest  towns  are  limited  in  the  ex- 
treme. Surely,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts  it  is 
almost  criminal  to  waste  thousands  in  building 
churches  whose  oidy  merit  is  that  they  are  in- 
different copies  of  ones  that  were  beautiful  and  fit 
three  hundred  years  ago.  No  church  should  be 
suffered  to  be  built  now  whose  internal  space  is  not 
clear  from  external  wall  to  wall,  or  if  aisles  there 


must  be,  thej-  should  be  shallow  and  used  as  passages 
only  to  the  uninterrupted  area  of  the  church,  from 
every  corner  of  which  the  entire  building  should  be 
visible.  Is  it  impossible  to  unite  impressive  archi- 
tectural effect  with  such  a  building  ?  Then  the 
baldness  of  the  "meeting-house"  is  preferable  to 
these  stone  quarries  of  fashionable  churches.  In 
the  former  you  can  see  and  hear,  whereas  in  the 
latter  you  can  only  see  the  imbecility  of  the 
architect,  and  of  those  who  laid  their  heads  together 
with  his. — I  am,  &c.,  A  Latjias. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK. 
Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  "  Hurtmore  "  for  pointing 
out  the  error  in  the  last  number  of  this  series  of 
"  Notes."  I  have  referred  to  the  original  memoranda, 
and  find  that  the  last  item  in  the  account  of  the 
sewer  he  mentions  is  £0  b  0,  whereas  it  is  printed 
"  £.5  0  0."  If  it  be  thus  corrected  it  will  be  found  that 
the  total  conies  to  the  sum  set  down,  and  that  the 
resulting  price  per  yard  remains  unaffected. — I 
am,  &c., 

The  Writer  of  the  Auticle  ix  Question. 


COMPETITIONS  AGAIN. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  cu-cular  containing  instruc- 
tions for  a  competition.  The  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Society  want  drawings  of  certain  old 
buildings,  and  here  is  their  munificent  offer.  Their 
object  certainly  cannot  be  to  encourage  students,  or 
why  do  they  retain  the  drawings  in  return  for  the 
miserable  premiums  offered  ?  I  hope  the  architec- 
tural students  of  Birmingham  will  let  their  superiors 
see  that  although  they  would  gladly  compete  against 
each  other  for  honour  only,  and  each  of  course  re- 
taining his  drawings,  thej-  decidedly  object  to  com- 
peting for  the  chance  of  selling  their  labour  for  the 
sum  of  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  or£l  Is. — I  am,  Sec, 

Esprit  de  Corps. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society.— The  Council 
of  the  Birmingham  Architectural  Society  invites  pupils 
and  assistants,  under  twenty-live  years  of  age,  in  the 
ofBces  of  members  of  the  Society,  to  send  in  sketches  and 
drawings  of  interesting  buildings,  and  other  architecturdl 
subjects,  for  which  they  will  award  the  following  pre- 
miums— namely,  three  guineas  fijr  the  best,  two  guineas 
for  the  second  best,  and  one  guinea  for  the  third  best  set 
of  drawings,  the  merits  of  which  will  be  determiued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society.  The  subjects  for  sketching 
this  year  are  portions  of  King's  Norton  and  Solihull 
Churches,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Wolverhampton ; 
the  selection  of  which  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
student.  The  Council  recommends  elevations  to  be  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  8ft.  to  lio.  The  sketches  and  measurements 
taken  upon  the  spot  to  accompany  the  finished  drawings. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  iu  pencil,  Indian  ink,  or  sepia. 
The  premiated  drawings  to  become  the  property  of  the 
society,  all  others  will  be  returned  to  their  authors.  The 
drawings  to  be  distinguished  by  a  motto  or  device,  and 
a  letter  containing  the  author'sname.  with  a  similar  motto 
outside,  to  accompany  them,  which  are  to  ba  delivered, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  December  next.— Henry  F.  Talbot,  Hon. 
Secretary,  56,  Ann-street,  Birmingham,  13th  July,  1372. 


ILFRAC03IBE. 

.Sir, — I  ask  you,  in  justice  to  my  client.  Mr.  Camp, 
the  builder  Mr.  Norman,  aud  myself,  to  allow  me  to 
contradict  a  statement  that  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
July  12th  to  the  effect  that  the  stone  terrace  of  a  villa 
beingerected  from  my  designs  iu  Ilfracombe  was  likely 
to  break  down  if  many  people  were  upon  it.  I  pass 
over  one  portion  of  your  correspondent's  report,  ia 
which  he  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  a  villa  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  llr.  Oliver,  architect, 
which  is  certainly  deserving  of  all  praise,  but  says 
nothing  whatever  about  a  line  villa  erected  by  Mr. 
Lauder,  architect,  and  merely  notices  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church,  the  houses  and  shops  in  High- 
street,  the  Foresters'  Hall  iu  Oxford-street,  and  the 
said  villa  for  Mr.  Camp,  all  of  which  are  being  erected 
from  my  designs,  the  only  remark  he  favours  me  with 
being  anything  but  complimentary,  as  well  as  utterly 
incorrect,  and  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  terrace  the 
result  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  I  should  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space  if  1  gave  a  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  terrace,  with  the  sizes  of  the 
columns,  arches,  4c.,  but  1  may  say  that  it  is  con- 
structed to  bear  a  weight  of  twenty  tons,  and  that  a 
crowd  of  people  have  already  been  upon  it  without 
interfering  with  its  stability  iu  the  slightest  degree.— 
1  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  HuxTABLE,  architect. 

I'ark  Lodge,  Ilfracombe,  July  IS. 


SCHOOL  1>LA^NI^-G  COMPETITION. 
Sir,— To  the  great  majority  of  readers  of  the 
Building  NEWS.as  to  the  writer,  it  ia,  doubtless,  a 
matter  of  supreme  iudifforcnce  how  schools  may  bo 
erected  down  in  romantic  Cornwall.  Xor  would  Mr. 
Trevail,  of  "  I'ar  Station,"  have  had  so  much  promi- 
nence but  for  the  fact  that  when  the  discussion  was 
initiated,  his  plan  of  a  school  was  engraved  in  the 
same  number.  In  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  sec  architects  have  at  last  found  their  way 
into  Cornwall,  especially  iu  such  remote  districts  as 
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Mr.  Trevail  hails  from.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
growth  of  the  profession  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Building  Nevs.  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
architects  jmr  ct  simpfc  were  scarcely  ever  hoard  of  as 
residing  in  the  west,  except  at  Plymouth  and  Exeter. 
I  have  net  forgotten,  either,  that  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  house  planning  competition 
practises  in  our  remotest  county.  It  is  not  for  the 
edification  of  iuteuding  competitors  that  Mr.  Trevail 
endeavours  to  reduce  the  important  matter  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  schools  to  a  personal  quibble.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  di.?missed  with  such  a  flippant  remark  as  "  I 
miglit  add  further  reasons,  but  time  and  space  pre- 
clude my  doing  so."  When,  however,  in  the  next 
breath  he  gratuitously  insinuates  the  acceptance  of  a 
challenge  (which  was  never  given),  he  would  afford 
opportunity  for  real  test  and  examination,  and  satisfy 
our  curiosity  by  giving  naked  facts  and  clear  informa- 
tion, instead  of  shifting  behind  such  vague  generalisa- 
tion as  "  tlie  last  schools  completed  from  my  designs  " 
as  a  reference,  which,  indeed,  is  no  reference  at  all, 
because,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  may  be  across  the  big 
fishing-pond,  or  some  such  remote  hemisphere.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  one  should  labour  under  the  delu- 
sion that  when  the  black-board  is  lit  nothing  more  is 
required.  Perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  whole  time  is 
given  to  it,  so  that  in  providing  special  light  fer  that 
one  article  of  use  live-sixths  of  the  entire  vocations  of 
the  school  are  neglected.  The  question  is,  can  you  see 
to  read,  write,  or  draw  best  with  light  coming  from  the 
back,  andisback-light  the  best  of  all,  sufficiently  diif  used, 
and  full :-  It  is  a  matter  which  will  arise  again,  for  bare 
statements  will  not  settle  it.  In  this  discussion  we 
have  referred  to  school  buildings  of  one  story.  It  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  therefore,  to  quote  Mr.  Uobson, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  whose  buildings  are 
several  stories  in  height,  and  the  circumstances 
altogether  exceptional.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both 
top  and  side  lights  are  the  best  when  properly 
arranged,  not  only  for  light  but  for  ventilation  also. 
How  beautifully  the  Royal  Academy  is  lit  by  skylights. 
I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Trevail  : 
"One  window"  should  be  placed  "  opposite  the  chil- 
dren for  througli  ventilation  ;  "  that  would  be  in  one 
wind  a  quick  way  of  killing  them,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  complete  and  thorough  ventilation,  sublimely 
simple  aud  inefficient,  especially  in  open-timber  roofs, 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  would  be  always 
full  of  vitiated  air.  In  choo.sing  a  referee  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  plans,  it  should,  I  think,  be  a  point 
to. select  some  architect  who  has  not  previously,  either 
in  competition  or  discussion,  bound  himself  thereby  to 
any  class  of  design  or  to  any  fanciful  hobby. — 1  am,  &c., 

U. 


STOCKTON  EXCU.^NGE  COMPETITIO;^. 

Sir, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
received  on  application  for  this  competition.  Would 
their  publication  not  be  the  severest  censure  worth 
inflicting  ?— I  am,  &c.,  A.  B.  C. 

[Cop!/  ^f  Mcmo.l 

On  the  receipt  of  10s.  I  can  forward  you  a  tracing 
showing  the  outline  of  the  ground.  The  bank  and 
post-office  are  intended  to  be  the  principal  front  of 
the  buildings  in  High-street,  and  the  hotel  and  club- 
rooms  at  tlie  b.ick  facing  West-row  aud  the  public 
exchange  in  an  intermediate  situation.  The  offices 
and  cellarage  arc  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
architect.  The  Secretary 

Stockton  lixchange  Company  (Limited), 

July  IG,  1S72.  Stockton-on-Tees. 


PARLIAMENTARY    NOTES. 

Batteksea  Park. — Mr.  Cowper-Temple  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  employ  any  portion  of  the  land  within  the 
boundary  fence  of  Battersea  Park  for  purposes  of 
building. — Mr.  Ayrton  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
proposal. — HirR.  Peel  wished  to  know  if  tlieright 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  take  some  steps  to  finish 
Battorsca  Park,  and  take  an  additional  vote  in  the 
estimates  for  that  purpose. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  the 
estimates  fflr  tho  present  year  had  been  voted,  but 
ho  tlionght  it  was  desirable  that  the  work  in  Batter- 
sea  Park  should  go  on,  and  he  liad  therefore  directed 
trees  to  be  planted  round  the  park,  so  as  to  hide  the 
houses  that  might  be  bwilt  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
regretted  very  much  that  similar  steps  were  not 
taken  years  ago  by  his  riglit  hon.  friend  Mr.  Cowper- 
Tcmple  (laughter). 

The  Thames  Kmhankment  P>ii,l.— On  going 
into  committee  on  the  Thames  Embankment  Bill, 
Mr,  V.  Harcourt  moved  tliat  it  was  not  expedient  at 
this  late  period  of  tbe  session  to  go  on  with  tlie  bill. 
After  Komo  discussion,  tlio  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  154  to  V.i'^ ;  the  bill  was  therefore  lost. 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act  (1871) 
Amendment  liiLL. — Lord  Egorton,  on  Thursday 
week,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  said  by  tho  Act  of  last  year 
clergymen  were  obliged  t(,i  put  their  houses  in  perfect 
order  before  they  could  get  a  five  years'  certificate 
under  the  Act.  The  consequence  was  thatnumerous 
applications  had  been  made  to  tho  governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  loans  connected  with 
matters  whicli  were  culled  "tenant's  repairs,"  and  aa 
it  was  obviously  xuifair  that  loans  for  such  purposes 
should  spread  over  a  period  of  31  years,  and  that 
incumbents  should  be  calltd  upon  to  defray  charges 
incurred  by  their  predcci^ssors,  tho  present  measure 
was  intended  to  remedy  that  state  of  things.  The 
bill  wofiread  a  second  time. 


<|iitcrc0mmimiciitlon. 


QUESTIONS. 

[■2('l-2.] — Book  on  Scaffoldinpr. — Can  any  reader 
tell  me  the  title  of  a  book  on  scaffolding  in  general, 
or  of  any  book  or  pam|)hlet  which  describes  the  mode 
of  erecting  any  particular  building  as  regards  scaffold- 
ing?—A.  A.  H. 

f2fU3.]— Rotaan  Catholic  Cathedrals.  —  I 
should  be  glad  if  a  subscriber  would  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Cathedi-als  in  England 
and  Wales. — Anglo-Catholic. 

[2G14.]— Properties  of  Building  Materials.— 
In  trying  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  building  materials,  I  find  that  1  cannot  go  very  far 
without  knowing  something  of  chemistry.  Would 
some  one  advise  me  how  to  proceed,  and  what  books 
would  benefit  me  most? — J.  W.  H. 

[3fil5.] — Room  for  Valuable  Papers. — Having 
to  deal  with  a  r(«oni  for  this  use,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  well  ventihUed  aud  in  good  position,  yet  the 
papers  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  dampness,  I  shall 
be  favoured  if  any  one  will  give  a  suggestion  which 
may  remedy  the  defect.  The  room  is  12ft.  square, 
hollow  walls,  on  ground  floor,  one  outside  wall,  other 
walls  inside,  one  entrance  door,  wln'ch  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  closed.  There  is  an  air  tlue  from  highest 
point  running  up  with  chimney-stack  ;  it  is  heated 
in  winter  with  warm  air.  There  are  two  small  venti- 
lators in  outer  wall  at  highest  point.  Tlie  floor  is  2in. 
flags  laid  on  concrete,  thoroughly  dry.  Ceiling  is 
arched.— C.  L. 


JiEPLIKS. 

t2(i'0(:.] — Ornamental  Brick-work. — There  is  a 
new  church  (S.  Andrew's)  at  Surhiton  which  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  "  D.  F."  From  what  I  can 
remember  (I  just  went  inside  the  door),  there  is  no 
painted  decoration  (with  the  exception  of  the  roof 
of  an  apse  at  the  west  end),  and  very  little  stone  em- 
ployed. I  think  the  building  is  worth  an  illustration 
in  the  Building  News. — Kingstonian. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Singular  Attempt  to  Reduce  an  architect's 
Commission. — Oswald  v.  the  Guardians  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Union. — This  case,  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  "Willes,  at  Newcastle,  on  the  loth 
inst.,  was  for  professional  services  rendered  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  is  an  architect  in  Newcastle,  to  tlie 
Guardians  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Poor  I^aw 
Union  in  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  and  alterations 
of  the  worklionse  buildings.  The  amount  claimed 
was  £538  18s.  Id. ;  £150  had  been  paid  into  court ; 
and  the  action  was  to  recover  the  balance, 
£388  ISs.  Id.  Tlio  action  was  bnsedon  the  following 
letters: — "  North  Elswick  Hall,  2ord  November, 
1HG7.  Sept.  Oswald,  Esq.,  Newcastle,  Sir,— The 
Guardians  of  tho  Poor  of  this  Union  are  about  to 
build  hospitals,  &c.,  near  the  present  workhouse. 
The  plans  are  abont  ready,  but  tho  intention  of  the 
Guardians  is  to  engage  a  professional  man  to  do  the 
following  work  : — 1.  To  examine,  and  if  necessary 
to  alter  or  add  to  these  plans,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
gone  over  with  Mr.  Brown  and  our  medical  officer. 
2.  To  revise  and  alter  the  plans  as  required  by  the 
Guardians  or  the  Poor  Law  Board.  3.  To  prepare 
estimates  to  submit  to  the  Guardians  on  Friday  next 
if  possible,  but  at  the  latest  on  Friday  week,  the  6th 
December,  1867,  when  the  plans  are  to  be  laid  before 
tlie  Guardians.  4.  To  superintend  aud  carry  out 
the  whole  of  the  works  to  completion  ;  and  5.  To  do 
all  and  everything  necessary  to  be  done  to  com- 
mence, carry  on,  and  finisli  the  work.  Gi'eat 
attention  to  be  paid  to  warmage,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion. If  I  succeed  in  inducing  the  Guardians  to  con- 
fer the  appointment  on  you,  will  you  imdertako  to 
work  on  the  clear  understanding  that  your  remune- 
ration is  to  be  2  i  per  cent,  commission  on  the  gross 
actual  cost  of  the  works,  and  no  more  ?  If  I  do  not 
succeed  in  securing  the  appointment  for  you,  then  in 
that  case  I  undertake  to  pay  you  £10  10s.  (ten 
guineas)  for  doing  the  work  Nos.  1,  2,  aud  o  on  tho 
other  side.  But,  if  the  Guardians  do  confer  on  you 
the  appointment,  then  in  that  case  tho  ten  guineas 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  commission  of  2^ 
per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  deducted  from  tho  gross 
amount  of  the  said  commission.  Please  to  say  if 
you  will  undertake  tho  work  on  the  terms  I  have 
named. — Dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  Henry  Milvain."  To 
tlio  letter  Mr.  Oswald  replied  that  he  iieeeptcd  the 
conditions  stated. — Mr.  Heptimus  Oswald,  the  plain- 
tiff, examined  by  Mr  ]iruce  :  I  am  an  architect  in 
Nowc:istle,  and  have  been  since  1855.  On 
2;ird  November,  1867,  J  liad  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Milvain,  vice-chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  consequence  6f  that  interview,  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Milvain,  and  replied  on  the 
same  day.  On  tho  25th  November  1  first  saw  the 
plans;  they  wvvo.  not  at  all  matured;  it  was  not 
jKissible  to  make  an  estimate  from  them.  The  Com- 
mittee saw  the  dcliciency  of  the  plans  for  them- 
selves. 1  received  no  written  instructions  from  tho 
Board  as  to  how  the  jilans  were  to  be  drawn.  T 
received  all  my  instnictions  from  tho  Workhouse 
Conuuittee,  and  they  were  all  verbal.     (Tiic  minutes 


of  the  Committee  were  put  in).     The  plans  shown 
to  me  made  the  building  run  north  and  south  ;  mine 
made  them  run  cast  and  west ;  that  change  involved 
an  entirely  new  j-lan.     The  plans  I  received  were  of 
no  use  whatever  in   tho  prei)aration   of   the  plans  I 
made.     My  plans  were  sent  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
who  returned  them  with  certain  requisitions,  one  ol 
which  was  that  the  quadrangle  should  be  open  to 
the  south  instead  of  to  the  north.     The  ground  falls 
from  the  south  to  the  nortli  to  the  extent  of  14ft. 
The   alterations  required   by  tho  Poor  Law  Board 
necessitated     a  new   set    of    plans.       I     went    to 
London   with,    a  deputation    from    the   Guardians 
to  wait  upon  the   Poor  Law   Board,  to   see  what 
alterations  were  required ;  and  on   the  24th  Ajirii 
the     Board     approved     of     a     small    pencil    plan 
[produced]  showing  the  buildings  turned  round.     I 
afterwards  made  a  new  set  of  plans  in  accordance 
with  that  change — that  is  to  say,  worldng  plans.     I 
also  prepared   specifications  and  took  out  quantities 
for  tender.^f.     On  the  8th  of  August,  1868,  I  received 
from  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  follow- 
ing letter : — "  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meeting 
of    the   Board   of    Guardians   of    this   Union    held 
yesterday,    you    were   appointed   the    architect    to 
superintend  and  carry  out  tlie  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  above  erections,  at  2^  per  cent,  commission 
on  the  gross  actual  cost  of  the  works,  and  no  more, 
in    conformity    with    the     agreement    made    with 
the  vice-chairman    of   the  Board."     The   buildings 
were  erected  from  my  second   set  of  plans,  and  I 
superintended.     The  usual  charge  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  plans   and  superintendence   is    5  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  there  was  no  contract,  the  charge  for 
the  second  set  of  plans,  and  an  approximate  estimate, 
would  be  1^  per  cent.     I  charge  l\  for  the  first  set 
of  plans.     The  preparation  of  the  plans  down  to  the 
commencement    of  the   works   is  2i  per   cent. ;  the 
plans  for  the  latter  were  complete  with  specifica- 
tions.— Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Holkar :  Tho   base- 
ment story  at  first  was  of  necessity  built;   but  the 
Guardians  did  not  at  first  intend   to  complete   it; 
tliey  would  leave  the  walls  rough,  and   have  very 
few  windows  and  no  plastering,  and  the  5  per  cent, 
was  commission  on  £771  14s.  2d.  for  completing  the 
basement,  while  the  24  per  cent,  on  £12,604  was  for 
superintending  the  works.     A  number  of  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.   Brown  were  produced  to  me.     One 
was  a  block  plan. — By  tlie  Judge  :  This  is  a  totally- 
different  plan  to  mine.     This  is  for  an  enclosed  yard ; 
mine   was   for  a    quadrangle.  —  Cross-examination 
resumed  :    Mr.  Brown's  plau  was  for  one  long  build- 
ing.    I  had  no  plan  laid  before  me  from  Mr.  Brown 
for  a  quadrangle.     Brown's  plans   were  repudiated 
by  the  Guardians.     I  suggested  a  variety  of  altera- 
tions. I  placed  the  quadrangle  to  the  north  by  direc- 
tion of  the  committee.     I  got  written  orders   from 
the  Guardians  for  which  I  charge  extras.     I  never 
told  the  committee  that  I  intended  to  make  a  charge 
for     making     the     fresh     plan     until     I     found 
there    was   an    impression    that    I    was   not  to  bo 
paid.     1  told  them  before  I  sent  in  my  bill.     In  a 
written  statement  prodiiced  to  the  committee  on  1st 
July,  1870,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  tlie  building, 
£700  was  put  down  for  the   architect.     The    works 
were  finished  on  the  20th  July  last  year.     I  did  not 
explain  to  the  committee  before  April,  1868,   that  I 
W'ls  going  to  charge  extra ;  it  was  a  matter  of  course. 
— Ke-examiued    by   Mr.  Herschel :  Brown's    block 
plan  did  not   facilitate  my   plan    for  the  buildings. 
Besides  my  interviews  with  the  committee,  I  spoko 
to  individual  members.     I  got   specifications  with 
Brown's    plan,    but  they  were  of  no  use  to   me. — 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's    case   having 
been  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,    President 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association,   and  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,    F.R.I.B.A.,    of  Newcastle,    the 
case  for  the  defendants  was  opened.     On  their  be- 
lialf  it  was  stated  that  the  Guardians  wished  to  have 
this  work  done  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,    aud, 
wishing  to  utilise  the  plans  made  by  one   of  the  in- 
mates of  the  house,  Mr.   Brown,    who  was  a  very 
good  architect,  they  entered  into    an   arrangement 
with  Mr.  Oswald;  and  they  relied  upon  the  contract 
contained  in  tho  letter  of  Mr.  Milvain,  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Oswald. — His  lordship  said  he  would  not  put 
any  question  to  the  jury  upon  the  written   contract. 
The  defendants'  counsel  thought  that  the  question 
would  be,  looking  to  the  written  contract,  whether, 
when  this  work  was  done,  there  was  an  uude.rstaud- 
ing  that  it  was   to  be  paid   for.     He   thought  Mr. 
Oswald  was  not  entitled  to  anything;  but,  if  entitled 
to  anything  beyond  what  had  been  paid  into   court, 
it  would  deiiend  upon  the  amount  of  work  under  tho 
contract. — Witnesses   having  been   called    for  tho 
defence  tho  judge  summed  up,   and   tho  jury,   after 
ten   minutes'  consultation,    gave  a  verdict  for  the 
])laintiff,  both    as  to  tlie  plans  and   specifications. 
Amount  £200  out  of  the  £246  claimed. 

District  Surveyors'  Fees. —  At  Guildhall 
Poli(!e-court,  on  Friday  last,  Alderman  Sir  It.  W. 
Garden  gave  judgment  in  a  caso  materially  affecting 
builders  and  district  surveyors.  (Tlio  case  was  re- 
]inrted  in  tho  Builiung  News  for  June  7  hiat.) 
Some  timo  ago  Mr.  Wigmore,  a  builder,  built  a 
number  of  arches  under  the  foot-pavement  in 
Paternoster-square,  on  ])art  of  the  site  of  Newgate 
Market.  The  space  formed  a  square,  and  round  it 
were  constructed  fifty-two  arches.  Mr.  Power,  the 
dietrict-Burvoyor,   claimed   10s.  for  each   arch,  and 
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Mr.  WiiCtaore  offered  to  pay  only  one  fee  of  10s.  for 
the  whole  of  thom.  Sir  E.  W.  Garden  thought  that 
they  could  not  be  called  one  building,  bnt  atthe  same 
time  considered  that  the  Act  did  not  contemplate  a 
fee  of  10s.  for  each  arch,  t'ltimately  a  case  was 
granted,  and  it  was  argued  in  the  full  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges  decided  that  the 
whole  of  the  arches  could  not  be  considered  one 
building,  nor  could  they  be  looked  upon  as  fifty-two 
separate  buildings.  The  court,  therefore,  referred 
the  matter  back  to  Sir  Robert,  to  ascertain  how 
many  buildings  were  to  be  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  to  give  a  fee  for  each.  Since  the  case  was  before 
Sir  Robert  on  the  former  occasion  there  had  been 
twelve  houses  commenced  upon  the  ground,  so  that 
the  question  was  settled  beyond  a  doubt.  He  now 
made  the  order  for  the  payment  of  twelve  fees,  each 
party  to  pay  his  own  costs. 


iitr  iffite  %'Mt 


Teciisological  ExA3iiNATio>rs. — Prince  Arthur 
presided  on  Saturday  at  a  conference,  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  upon  technological 
examinations.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Dr.  Playfair.  and  many  others  were  pre- 
sent. Prince  Arthur,  after  referring  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort's  views  ou  the  subject,  explained 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  are  endeavouring  to  encour- 
age among  those  who  are  practically  employed  in 
various  industries  the  study  of  art  and  its  applica- 
tion, the  society  wishing  to  give  certificates,  prizes, 
and  scholarships  to  those  who  show  that  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  as  workmen  they  have 
added  an  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  principles. 

The  Vendojie  Column. — Everything  is  now 
ready  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  at  Paris.  The  plans  are  all  pre- 
pared, the  expenses  being  calculated  at  250,000f. 
and  JI.  Normand,  the  architect,  is  only  waiting  for 
orders  to  commence  operations.  The  fragments  of 
the  pillar  are  arranged  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  Palace  of  Industry.  Out  of  the 
seventy-six  subjects  depicted  by  Bergrot,  two  or 
three  only  have  had  to  be  reproduced ;  and  the 
sculptures  of  Bosio,  Callamart,  and  Clodion  are  in- 
tact. One  only  of  the  bronze  bands,  on  which  were 
the  pictures  in  has  relief  of  the  exploits  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1805,  was  disgracefully  damaged  by  the 
Federates,  and  will  have  to  be  entirely  recast.  As 
to  the  reconstruction,  the  plan  will  be  followed  which 
served  for  the  first  erection  ;  and  the  staircase  in  the 
centre  and  the  construction  around  it  will  be  of  stone 
and  masonry. 

Subway  at  S.  Martin's-le-Granu. — The  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Ayrton  that  the  Government  are  about  to  construct 
a  tunnel  under  the  roadway  inS.  Martiu's-le-Grand, 
so  as  to  form  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  post-office  buildings  in  that  street,  and  that 
the  Office  of  Works  is  prepared  to  pay  the  sura  of 
je4,480,  the  estimated  cost  of  diverting  the  sewers. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  Beitisii  ARCnrrECTS. — 
The  present  session  (1871-72)  will  terminate  on  the 
26th  of  August  next,  and  the  first  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  ensuing  session  (1872-7.3)  will 
probably  be  held  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  November, 
1872.  The  Institute  will  be  closed  for  a  fortniglit 
during  the  month  of  September.  Tlie  sum  of 
£45  4s.  is  still  required  to  make  up  the  balance  due 
for  the  portraits  of  Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  In  order  that  this  debt  may 
be  discharged,  members  intending  to  subscribe,  who 
have  not  yet  communicated  their  intention  to  the 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  portrait  fund,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Nelson,  Fellow,  are  requested  to  assist  his 
arrangements  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  to 
him  before  he  leaves  town  at  the  close  of  the  present 
month. 

Sutilikfe's  Syphon  Tkaps. — Messrs.  Wright, 
Sutcliffe,  &  Son,  of  Halifax,  are  manufacturing 
patent  syphon  and  other  bent  pipes  and  sink  pumps 
worth  tlie  attention  of  architects  and  builders.  Tlie 
syphon  trap  is  cast  of  pure  lead,  locked  together  in 
the  bends,  and  thus  made  as  strong  as  a  straight 
pipe.  Tlieir  universal  new  shaped  trap  contains  a 
very  considerable  ilush  of  water,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  for  hospitals,  barracks,  i>ublic  buildings, 
and  schools,  where  a  longer  Hush  of  water  in 
required.  The  patentees  claim  that  it  will  contain 
at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  water  of  any  other 
trap  made  of  equal  diameter,  and  yet  is  not  so  liable 
to  stop  up,  because  the  lines  are  on  an  incline, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  syphon  they  are  perpen- 
dicular. 

Appointjient  of  Buii.niSG  Tradesmen  to  the 
City  of  London. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,   the  City  Lands  Com- 


mittee recommended  that  the  tenders  of  the  follow- 
ing firms  should  be  accepted  for  the  works  usually 
carried  out  by  City  tradesmen,  viz.  : — Plasterer  and 
bricklayer,  Messrs.  Browne  &  Robinson ;  plumber, 
Joseph  Taylor  &  Son  ;  painter  and  glazier.  Pitman 
&  Cuthbertson  ;  carpenter.  Gammon  &  Son;  smith, 
John  Farrand  Clarke  ;  upholsterer,  Cooper  &  Holt- 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  chau-,  the  Officers'  .and  Clerks' 
Committee  reported  on  the  reference  of  the  21st 
March  relative  to  the  Architect's  Office,  and  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Henry  Carver  be  .allowed  to  retire 
upon  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum  ;  also  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  salaries  for  the  future  staff  : 
— Princip.al  clerk  (,as  at  present),  £400  minimum  ; 
£GOn  maximum  ;  second  assistant,  £300  minimum, 
£400  maximum  ;  third  ditto,  £200  minimum,  £300 
maximum  ;  fourth  and  fifth  ditto  (together),  £250 
minimum,  £400  maximum  ;  office  boy,  £20  mini- 
mum, £00  maximum.     The  report  was  adopted. 

TR.iDE  Fi:sTmTiE3. — On  Saturday  week  the 
employes  of  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Son,  decorators, 
of  Newgate-street,  had  their  fourteenth  annual 
dinner  at  the  Rj-e  House,  Mr.  Easle}'  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cordery  being  vice-chairman. — On  the  same 
day  the  employes  of  ilessrs.  Farrow  &  Jackson,  of 
Great  Tower-street,  celebrated  their  tenth  annual 
"  beanfeast "  at  Walton-on-Thames,  when  Sir.  C. 
H.  Farrow,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
present. — At  the  Queen's  Arms,  Hampton  Court, 
on  the  same  day,  the  men  employed  by  Mr.  D. 
Bostel,  builder,  of  Golden-lane,  had  their  annual 
dinner.  Jfr.  R.  Nash  presided,  and  Mr.  Bostel  was 
present. — On  the  same  day,  at  the  Little  'VNTiite 
Hart,  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
builder,  of  Warwick-lane,  h:ul  their  annual  "  bean- 
feast."— The  employes  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Tate,  glass 
merchant,  Holborn.  held  their  annual  dinner  on  the 
same  day,  at  the  Red  Lion,  Thames  Ditton. — The 
annual  dinner  of  the  men  emplovedby  Messrs.L.Deve- 
reux  &  Son,  plumbers,  &c.,  of  S.  John's-street, 
Smithfield,  and  Stoke  Newington,  was  held  at  the  Red 
Lion,  Hatfield,  on  Saturday  week,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  Mr.  H.  D.  Devereux,  in  the  chair. — On  the 
s.ime  day,  the  annual  excursion  and  '*  beanfeast "  of 
the  employes  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  R.  Hunter, 
cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers,  took  place  at  the 
H.arrow  Inn,  Knockholt,  Mr.  John  Hunter  being 
present. 

Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Tidey. — The  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Tidey,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  recorded. 
Mr.  Tidey  has  been  for  many  years  a  contributor  to 
the  leading  exhibitions  in  Loudon  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  water-colour  portraits,  and 
was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Since  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  engaged  almost  exclu-iveh-  on 
subject  pictures.  Among  his  principal  works  were 
"  The  Feast  of  Roses ;"  "  Dar-Thula,"  from  Mac- 
pherson's  "Ossian,"in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester;  "  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children;" 
"The  Woman  of  Samaria,"  and  "  The  Night  of  the 
Betrayal ;"  "  The  Last  of  the  Abencerrages,"  "  S.ar- 
danap'alus,"  "  Hiawatha,"  and  many  other  works. 
Mr.  Tidey's  most  remarkable  work,  however,  and 
one  which  attracted  great  attention  the  j-ear  it  was 
exhibited,  was  ''  Queen  Mab,"  taken  from  his  favou- 
rite poet,  Shelley. 

Steam  Rolling  in  the  Repair  of  Roads. — In 
another  part  of  to-day's  impression  we  give  the 
report  of  Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  the  surveyor  for 
Hackney,  on  steam  rolling.  Mr.  Lovegrove  demon- 
strates the  advantages  which  arise  from  this  method 
of  repairing  roads.  That  it  is  better  for  the  horses 
than  the  old  system  of  grinding  down  the  loose 
.gr.anite  by  the  traffic  is  sufficiently  evident,  and 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  and 
less  costly  to  the  ratepayers  the  report  gives  ample 
testimony,  and  so  humanity  and  economy  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  visit  of  tlie  members  and 
associates  of  the  Society  to  the  locomotive 
works  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  at  Longhcdge,  Wandsworth- 
road,  ou-l''riday  next,  the  26th  inst.  Members  and 
associates  to  meet  at  the  Longhedge  Works,  near 
tlie  Wandsworth-roail  Station  of  the  London 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  at  2  p.m.  The  trains 
leave  Victoria  Station  at  1.22  and  l..)7,  and  Lud- 
gate  Station  at  1.7  and  1.22  for  the  Wandsworlh- 
road.  Members  and  associates  to  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses, and  may  introduce  friends. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Free  Methodist  Chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  South  Somercotes.  Three  tenders  were 
sent  in  to  the  trustees  at  Louth,  the  lowest  of  which, 
that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  was  accepted  on  Wed- 
nesday week. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  informed  the  S. 
George's,  Hanover-squai-e,  Vestry,  that  he  proposes 
to  lay  out  and  plant  the  space  now  inclosed  inEbury- 
square  as  a  public  garden. 

Mr.  H.  Haddon,  architect,  of  Malvern,  h.is  been 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Local  Bo.ard  of 
that  town,  in  the  room  of  tho  late  Sir  H.  Lambert, 
Bart. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  tho  chancel  of  S. 
Michael's  Church,  Haudsworth,  near  Birmingham, 
have  been  elaborately  painted,  in  order  to  make  them 
harmonise  with  the  reredos.  The  colours  chiefly 
employed  are  of  a  neutral  tint,  relieved  with  goM. 
The  oruamentatiou  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Bourne. 

The  Libriiry  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  have  accepted  an  offer  made  by  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  to  deposit  their  library  and  collec- 
tion of  ancient  watches  and  watch  movements  in  the 
new  Library  and  Museum. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  more  than  £50,000 
has  been  spent  in  the  town  of  Eastbourne  in  public 
improvements,  such  as  sewers,  waterworks,  paving, 
road-making,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  Stuart  Barker  has  been  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Nonconformist  Church  Building  Society,  at 
their  meeting  on  Monday  week,  made  a  grant  towards 
the  restoration  of  Hucknall  Torkard  Church. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  is  about  to 
resign  his  appointment  at  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Coal,  Com,  and 
Finance  Committee,  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
has  voted  the  sum  of  £1,300  for  works  in  connection 
with  the  new  City  Library  and  Museum. 

An  hotel,  named  the  Royal,  has  just  been  erected 
at  the  new  watering-place  of  (31actou-on-Sea.  It  was 
opened  on  AVednesday  last,  the  24th  inst. 

A  new  church  is  being  erected  at  Hoar  Cross,  near 
Yoxall,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Meynell  Ingram,  in  memoiy  of  her  late  husband. 
It  is  being  built  by  daywork,  no  builder  being  era- 
ployed.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodloy  is  the  architect,  and  the 
works  are  being  carried  ont  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  J.  Peed,  clerk  of  the  works. 

A  tar  pathway  was  set  on  fire  at  Oxford  the  other 
day  through  the  overflow  of  tar  from  a  boiler.  It 
was  extinguished  by  throwing  shovelfuls  of  sand 
upon  it,  but  not  before  about  30  yards  had  caught 
fire. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  at  New- 
church,  Lancashure,  on  Thursday  last.  It  is  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  seat  from  600 
to  700  persons.  The  cost  will  bo  about  £2.400, 
which  has  been  raised,  with  the  exception  of  £600. 

The  fund  for  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Nicholas"  Church, 
Dorking,  has  now  attained  sufficient  dimensions  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  Canterbury  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
invite  tenders  from  persons  desirous  of  taking  tho 
sewage  and  dust  of  the  city  off  the  h.ands  of  the  cor- 
poration. From  £200  to  £300  annually  has  been 
expended  by  the  city  in  experiments  in  sewage  utili- 
sation. 

The  old  "  drop  "  .at  the  Suffolk  County  Gaol  fell 
one  day  last  week  with  a  loud  crash.  The  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  gaol  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaints  at  the  recent  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  foundation  stone  of  S.  Edward's  New  Schools, 
Summerton,  Oxon,  w.as  laid  on  Tuesday  week.     Mr. 

E.  Wilkinson,  of  O.xford,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs, 

F.  Orchard,  Bros.,  Banbury,  tho  builders. 

It  is  proposed  to  fonn  a  new  street  in  Preston 
leading  Irom  Back-lane  to  Friargate,  opposite  Lune- 
street,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £15,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  harbour  at  S. 
Petersburg,  and  to  deepen  the  Neva. 

New  Wesleyan  Day  Schools  were  opened  at 
Eeigato  on  Monday  last.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  2i)0  children.  Mr.  Francis  Brown  was  tho 
builder. 

On  Wednesday  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  conse- 
crated tho  church  of  All  Saints',  Elenheim-grovo, 
Rye-lane,  Peckham.  Tho  building  is  a  handsomo 
one  Tlio  roof  is  of  stained  pine,  as  are  .also  tho 
pews  The  style  is  Gothic.  A  neat  school  house  la 
erected  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  church. 

It  appears  that  largo  quantities  of  grease  find  iheir 
way  into  the  sewers  of  Bermondsey.  Seven  years 
a"o  tlie  Board  of  Works  permitted  its  sewer  men  to 
xplore  the  underground  cliaunels  in  tho  neighbour- 
ood,  and  the  result  was  tho  collection  of  grease  or 


lio 


fat,  which,  when  sold,  and  after  paying  liberally  for 
xpenses  of  collection,  left  a  balance  of  £104. 
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"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — The  builders''  labourers  at  Bristol  have 
resolved  to  form  a  union.  A  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  night  in  support  of  their  claims  to  share  in 
the  general  increase  of  wages  throughout  the  country. 

Dudley. — The  limestone  burners  of  Dudley  and 
district  are  now  on  strike  for  a  reduction  of  five  liours 
per  week  and  one-ninth  of  the  stint.  The  men  urge 
that  they  have  not  received  a  rise  of  Cd.  per  day  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  and  that  if  the  masters 
concede  their  present  demands  they  will  then  get  far 
below  what  is  due  to  them.  Subscriptions  are  soli- 
cited on  behalf  of  the  men  out  on  strike.  A  meeting 
in  support  of  the  limestone  burners  was  hrld  on 
"Wednesday. 

Glasgow. — The  strike  of  the  Glasgow  operative 
masons  is  now  in  its  eighth  week,  and  both  parties 
still  seem  incHned  to  hold  out.  The  demands  of  the 
men  are  that  their  wages  should  be  increased  to  7d.  per 
hour,  with  weekly  pays.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
strike,  the  employers  virtually,  and  some  of  them 
actually,  conceded  the  7d.  per  hour,  but  refused  the 
weekly  payments.  At  a  meeting  of  the  operatives  on 
the  1st  of  June  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  in  the  mean  time  the  7d.  per  hour,  and  defer 
the  question  of  weekly  pays  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  This  resolution  was  made  known  to  the 
masters,  who  have  not  yet,  however,  sent  any  commu- 
nication to  the  workmen.  We  are  informed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  latter  that  if  the  strike  lasts  much 
longer,  assistance  will  be  given  to  the  men  on  strike 
by  the  operative  engineers  and  shipbuilders  on  the 
Clyde.  It  is  feared  that  should  the  dispute  not  soon 
be  arranged  the  other  i)ortion  of  the  building  trade 
will  be  materially  affected. 

London. — Affairs  in  London  are  pretty  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  have  been  for  two  or  three 
weeks  past.  The  resolution  which  the  master  builders 
came  to  not  to  receive  any  more  deputations  has  wisely 
been  rescinded.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Master  Builders"  held  on  Monday 
last,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shipton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Builders'  Trade  Committee,  was  read. 
The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter; — "The 
two  chief  objects  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, because  the  others  rest  upon  them,  are — 1st,  the 
fact  that  the  terms  accepted  by  the  masons  do  not  give 
any  security  to  us  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
nine  hours  of  labour ;  and  2nd.  the  entire  absence  of 
any  guarantee  to  prevent  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
nine  hours  by  systematic  overtime.  Our  object  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  the  Masters'  Committee  was 
to  terminate  the  present  contest  for  all  trades  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  that  nothing  on  our  part 
should  be  wanting  properly  and  honourably  to  effect 
the  desired  object."  The  reading  of  the  above  letter 
was  followed  bv  a  long  discussion,  which  resulted  in 
the  honorary  secretary  being  instructed  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Shipton "s  letter  in  the  following  terms  :—"  Sir, — 
Your  letter  of  the  iOth  iust.  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee^of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
this  day,  and  I  am  requested  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the 
terms  on  which  the  shops  and  works  in  I.,ondon  have 
been  reopened  allow  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
to  an  average  of  51  per  week,  and  a  rise  in  the  wages 
from  8d.  to  Sjd.  per  hour,  thus  granting  the  greater 
portion  of  the  demands  made  by  the  workmen  in 
various  memorials  presented  by  them.  Beyond  these 
concessions  the  master  builders  are  on  no  account  pre- 
pared to  go,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  utmost 
concession  they  are  willing  to  yield  were  extracted 
from  them  by  the  masons  or  by  the  representatives  of 
any  other  trades.  The  same  concessions  are  open  to 
the  trades  your  committee  represent,  and  if  in  the 
terms  granted  there  are  any  which  either  do  not  apply 
to  any  particular  trade,  or  which  do  not  give  equal 
advantages  to  all  trades,  my  committee  will  be  willing 
to  appoint  a  deputation  to  discuss  such  points,  pro- 
vided they  are  defined  in  writing  and  previouly  agreed 
upon."  The  above  letter  is  indicative  of  a  desire  to 
negotiate,  and  on  the  same  basis  as  suggested  by  the 
BuiLDiNC.  Xr.ws  from  the  first.  If  our  advice  were 
taken  how  much  time,  and  temper,  and  money  might 
have  been  .saved  !  Fifty-one  hours  a  wt-ek  is  nine 
hours  for  five  days,  and  six  hours  for  Saturday.  The 
masters  thus  virtually  concede  to  the  nine  hours' 
demand,  but  each  working  day  throughout  the  year 
will  not  be  exactly  the  same  length.  The  length  of 
the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  season  of  the  year. 
A  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  men  was  held  last 
evening  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  the  masters,  but 
we  could  not  learn  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
before  we  went  to  press. 

Manciif.ster. — At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  held  in  Manchester  on  Tuesday  night, 
it  was  resolved  to  assist  the  locked-out  carpenters  in 
London  with  a  levy  of  sixpence  per  week  per  man. 

MANriiESTEit.  —  The  following  letter  has  been 
received  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Master 
Masons' Association  from  the  secretary  of  the  opera- 
tives:—"Sir,  1  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the 
operative  maK()ns  of  Manchester,  Salford.  and  Elulme 
respectfully  demand  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day  the  year  round,  and  an 
advance  of  wages  from  7id.  to  Sd.  per  hour.  You  will 
much  oblige  by  letting  me  know  on  or  before  I-'riday 
evening,  the  loth  inst.,  if  this  demand  can  be  conceded. 


as  the  masons,  in  general  meeting  assembled,  will  on 
that  date  take  decisive  steps  for  its  attainment. — I  am, 
yours  respectfully.  John  Clarke,  Secretary."  The  time 
worked  at  present  by  the  stonemasons  of  this  city  is 
54j  hours  per  week  for  ;37  weeks  in  summer,  47  hours 
per  week  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  41,J  hours  for  six 
weeks  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Taking  the  year  round 
it  is  about  r>lj  hours  per  week,  or  rather  more  than  SJ 
hours  per  day  on  the  average.  It  would  appear  from 
their  demand  that  they  want  a  further  reduction  of  five 
hours  per  week. 

Pkeston. — Strike  of  Masons. — The  relations 
between  the  masters  and  the  whole  of  the  men  in  the 
building  trade  at  Preston  are,  according  to  a  local 
paper,  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
spirit  which  animates  proceedings  now  in  progress 
whether  there  is  not  seou  open  rupture  in  at  least  two 
of  the  branches.  With  regard  to  the  masons,  indeed, 
work  has  been  generally  abandoned  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  points  raised  by  the  men  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  upon  the  result  of  this  action  the  brick- 
layers will  speedily  move  in  the  same  direction.  The 
precise  extent  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men 
is  not  openly  stated,  and  the  officials  connected  with 
the  local  society  are  reticent  on  the  subject.  Broadly 
given,  however,  the  demand  reaches  to  something  like 
(Id.  per  day  advance  of  wages,  and  there  is  added  a 
somewhat  complicated  matter  as  to  payment  of  mileage. 

The  Potteries. — It  is  understood  that  the  potters 
in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  intend  to  press  for  an 
advance  of  wages  at  the  next  hiring  (Martinmas)  to 
the  extent  of  from  20  to  50  percent.  No  definite  deci- 
siou  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Walsall. — On  Friday  night  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  lock  and  key  smiths  was  held,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  members  of  two  out  of  tlie  three  firms  with 
whieh  the  dispute  is  pending  would  attend  and  confer 
with  the  men.  After  waiting  some  time  the  meeting 
was  informed  that  the  employers  could  not  attend 
that  evening.  After  several  addresses  had  been 
delivered,  manifesting  a  determination  to  adhere  to 
the  list,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  expres- 
sive of  deep  regret  that  the  employers  had  not  met 
the  men  in  conference,  and  of  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  to  adhere  to  the 
price  list,  together  with  an  intimation  that  the  Willen- 
hall  men  should  not  be  asked  to  give  notice  until  the 
dispute  with  the  Walsall  men  was  settled;  and  a  fur- 
ther intimation  that  if  the  employers,  by  any  means, 
caused  a  breach  of  the  agreement,  the  men  would  not 
return  to  work  without  a  further  advance  of  10  per 
cent.  Subsequently  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  conference  with  the  employers,  every  branch  of 
trade  in  each  of  the  three  shops  should  be  represented 
by  one  delegate. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Q,iiarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
and  best  selected  stock  of  BANGOR,  PORTMADOC,  and 
GREEN  ROOFING  SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPE(.'IAE  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawing-s  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Offices  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  15,  Eury-street. 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDERS. 


ASHINGTON  (parish  of  Botha),  Northumberland).— For 
new  mixed  and  infants'  schools  for  I'OO  children,  and 
residence.  Stone,  bricks,  timber,  and  lime  given  hy  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  All  cartage  jirovided  by  the  tenants. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect: — 

Hogarth  (accepted) £698    8    3 

Berks. — For  the  erection  of  new  (F.oman)  Catholic 
Schools  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Toole. 
Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect.  The  following  do  not 
include  fittings  or  bell : — 

Drew £655     0    0 

Williams Si'O    0    0 

Bryan  568  16    0 

King 655    0    0 

CuMUEULAND. — For  the  restor.ition  and  refitting  of  the 
parish  church,  Wetheral,  Cumberland.  Mr.  Withers, 
architect : — 

Nave.        Chancel.        Tower. 
.C  £  £ 

Orniston 926    344     317 

Fahkiiam. — For  new  farmhouse,  buildings,  and  bullock 
shed  at  Albany  Farm,  on  the  Roche  Court  Estate,  Fare- 
ham,  Hants.  Mr.  Archibald  H.  Ford,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  C.  W.  E.  Pines  :— 

Farm        Bullock 
House.        buildings.        shed.  Total. 

Ward 1564     1710    305    3579 

White  &  Son     1480    1687     320    3487 

Lif;ht   IiPo.s...     13S5    1600    245    3230 

Knight 1312     1600     —     — 

Cooper ];i98     1.508     249    3155 

Fullford 1384     1463    215    30G2 

GUKAT  MiRSKNDEN. — For  the  erection  of  new  range  of 
stable  buildinjrs  at  "The  Woodlands."  Great  Missondon, 
for  J.  E.  McConnclI,  Esq.,  J.P.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 

R-avoll £750    0    0 

Taylor 720    0    0 

Banghurst  G7o    0    0 

Sncll 625  10    0 

Eatchel&r   017  10    0 

Spicer 600    0    0 

Fineher  (accepted) 555    0    0 

Clarltc 550    0    0 


HtiLL. — For  fencing-in  site  of  proposed  Convalescent 

Home,  Hessle-road,  Hull.    Mr.  Withers,  architect: — 

Simpson  &  Malone  £488  10    0 

London. — For  new  studio  and  alterations  at  No.  4-3, 

Bloomsbury-square,  for  Bart  Rous,  Esq.  Mr.  Alfred  Cross, 

architect : — 

Perry  &  Sons £1367 

Bracher  &  Son 1235 

Newman  &  Mann 1235 

Clemence 1225 

Howard 1221 

Smith    &    Son 1127 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  (accepted) 1093 

London    Foresters'     Asylum.— Eor    erecting    four 

houses,  being  the  first  portion  of  the  west  wing  of  the 

Lond.)n  Foresters'  Asylum,  Besley  Heath,  Kent.     Mr.  W. 

F.   Potter,  architect.     Quantities  prepared  by  Mr,  C.  R. 

Griffiths,    surveyor,     7,     William's  -  terrace,     Chiswick, 

Middlesex: — 

Beckett  £860    0    0 

Vickery  855    0    0 

Keal 846    0    0 

Sabey  &  Son S22    0    0 

Ashdown   784  15    6 

Knight    720    0    0 

Clark  678  15    9 

Ellingham 665    0    0 

Home  (accepted) 643    0    0 

London.— For  rebuilding  the  "Bedford  Head,^"  Maiden- 

laue,  for  Mr.  W.  Lindsay.     Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  architect: — 

Howard £4400 

Newman  &  Mann 4375 

Wilson  Brothers 4095 

Patman   &  Fotheringham 3979 

Coils  &  Son '    3978 

Perry  &  Son 3955 

Hart  3784 

London.— For  repairs,  &c.,  at  11,  Soho-square,  for  Dr» 

Farquhar  Matheson.    Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

Parks  £175 

Perkins  (accepted) 169 

London. — For  photographic  studio.  &c.,  to  house  llA^ 

Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  for  J.  Werge,  Esq.     Mr.  W. 

F.  Potter,  architect.    Mr.  T.  Allen's  estimate  accepted. 
Orwell.— For  residence  for  Mr.  P.  H,  Meyer.     Mr.  E. 

Nash,  architect; — 

Bunting  (accepted)   £2315 

Pritlington  (parish  of  Bothal,  Northumberland).- For 

new  mixed  and  infants'  school  for  60  children,  and  resi- 
dence.   Stone,  bricks,  timber,   and  lime  given  by   the? 

Didie  of  Portland.    All  cartage  provided  by  the  tenants. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect:- 

Hogarth  (accepted)  £478     16    6 

RiNOMER,   Sussex. — For  reseating  and  repairing    the 

parish  church,  Ringmer,  Sussex : — 

Davey  £320    0    0 

Thorp  299    0    0 

Berry  (accepted) 291  16    0 

Miller  278    0    0 

ROCKMOOR  (Northumberland).— Accepted  for  additions 
to  farmhouse,  for  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet.  Carriage' 
supplied  by  the  tenant  farmer.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson, 
architect: — 

Masons'  Work. 
Sample  £237    0    0 

Joiners'  Work, 
Short  &  Son  265    0    0 

Slater  and  Plasterers'  Work. 
Fortune 79    7    S 

Plumbers'  and  Smiths'  Work. 
Thompson 65  10    0 

Painters'  and  Glaziers'  Work. 

Rennison    22  17    G 

S.  Austell.— The  S.  Austell  School  Board  met  on 
Saturday  (Mr.  A.  H.  Veale  in  the  chair),  when  the  tenders 
submitted  for  the  Central  Schools  were  opened,  and  the 
result  is  given  below.  Accommodation  to  be  provided 
for  500  children,  with  board-room,  master's  house,  offices, 
&c.  Mr.  S.  Tre vail.  Par  Station,  architect.  In  specifying, 
the  works  were  divided,  that  they  might  be  let  either  in 
one  or  in  two  contracts,  with  or  without  the  masters 
house,  at  the  option  of  the  Board : — 

SpeciflcAtions  No.  I.  and  11.  (comprising  the  whole  of  the- 
works). 

Matcham £2464 

Matcham  (if  house  was  omitted) 1940 

Specification  No.  I.  (comprising    excavators',    masons', 
bricklayers',  slaters',  and  plasterers'  work. 

Ede. £1219    5    0 

Ede,  if  house  was  omitted  (accepted)      983  10    0 

Specification  No.  II.    (comprising   carpenters',    joiners', 

smiths',  plumber^',  glaziers',  and  painters'  works. 

Penrose £1054  16    0 

Penrose,  if  house  was  omitted 824  IS    0 

Paul 1045    0    0 

Paul,  if  house  was  omitted  (accepted)      820    0    0 
Sheffield.— For  new  offices  for  the  Sheffield  United 
Gaslight    Company.     M.  E.  Haiiileld  <t  Son,   architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  J,  iirown:— 

Neill £29550 

Shaftoe    29380 

Longmire  &  Burge 27990 

Dennett  26870 

Carr 26455 

Warburton 25000 

J.  &H.  Chambers  (accepted)  24375 

Wavrutree.- For  the  erection  of  new  public  offlcesfor 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  township  of  Wavertree. 
Mr.  John  E.  Reeve,  architect.    QuauLities  supplied:— 

Tomkinson  £3675    0    0 

Gabbutt 3660    0    0 

Fell,  Parker,  &  Hunter 3G5G    0    0 

Readdie 3660    0    0 

Moore 3605    0    0 

Burroughs  &  Sons 3565    0    0 

Haigh  &  Co 3546    0    0 

Urmson 3500    0    0 

Nicholson  &  Ayro 3479    0    0 

Johnson 3149    0    0 

Stananonght    3427     0    0 

Joues   &  Sons 3398    0    0 

Okills  &  Morrison  (accepted) 3:!64  15    0 
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THE  AVORK  OF  THE  SESSION. 
rpHE  season  is  over.  Clients  are  flitting 
-'-  from  town,  and  arcliitects,  witli  a  sigli  of 
relief,  are  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
ashort  period  of  relaxation,  which  they  may  as 
well  take  while  others  do.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  rather  thankful  that  as  their  work- 
men have  struck,  and  the  wages  struggle 
been  prolonged  to  this  date,  that  it  should 
now  continue  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  the 
settlement,  when  come  to,  will  be  permanent, 
since  it  cannot  be  called  hasty.  That  the 
men,  while  cutting  their  own  and  their 
masters'  throats,  at  a  time  when  work  is 
plentiful  and  living  costly,  by  squandering 
half  a  season,  should  damage  architects  in 
proportion  is  annoying  enough,  but  such  is  the 
fate  of  non-combatants  in  all  wars,  and  as  it 
seems  the  disputants  will  not  learn  by  others' 
experience,  it  is  best  to  allow  their  own  to 
be  thorough  and  self-convincing,  at  least  for 
a  good  time  to  come.  After  all,  some  twinges 
of  conscience  must  remind  the  profession  that 
unseemly  squabbles  have  not  been  quite 
banished  from  among  their  own  august 
body,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  outwardly 
edifying  spectacle  of  the  hai-monious  Con- 
ference of  Architects  of  1872,  it  can  hardly 
boast  of  perfect  nnanimity.  How  much 
clamour  might  have  been  spared,  for  instance, 
had  it  been  foreseen  how  futile  the  attempt 
to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Street  and 
Mr.  Burges  to  their  respective  works  of  the 
Law  Courts  and  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's 
would  have  proved.  We  trust  that  mal- 
contents among  ourselves  will  for  the  future 
bury  their  disapproval  of  the  appointment  of 
a  professional  brother  in  their  own  breasts. 
To  avow  it  always  bears  the  appearance  of 
jealousy,  and  to  do  so  without  avail  is  excitive 
of  ridicule.  A  retrospective  glance  at  the 
work  of  the  Session  is  not  very  exhilarating, 
and  as  usual  the  quiet  workers  have  had  the 
best  of  it.  With  few  chances  of  doing  great 
things,  a  steady  quantity  of  good  work  is 
being  done  without  ostentation  through  the 
the  country,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  trash, 
the  authors  of  which  make  more  noise  in 
their  day,  but  they  and  their  works  alike  will 
be  forgotten,  while  the  other  class  of  which 
■we  speak  will  leave  enduring  marks,  as  they 
are  bricks  of  a  substantial  edifice  of  art,  oif 
which  time  alone  will  develope  and  dis- 
tinguish the  proportions.  Of  the  transactions 
of  the  Institute  and  the  Conference  the  least 
said  is  the  soonest  mended.  Those  that  took 
part  in  them  seem  to  have  been  mutually 
pleased  with  their  efforts,  and  the  results 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  that 
was  generally  arrived  at  upon  the  several 
points  raised  for  discussion,  to  leave  things 
for  the  present  as  they  are. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
year  has  been  the  competitions  set  on  foot  by 
the  London  School  Board,  and  to  these  it  will 
be  well  to  direct  some  attention.  From  the 
meagreness  of  the  instructions  issued  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  Board,  as  the  employers, 
■were  utterly  without  views,  and  had  hit  on 
the  expedient  of  these  competitions  as  means 
of  getting  a  stock  of  ideas  from  the  profes- 
sion. According  to  the  rule  of  the  day,  they 
saw  no  rea,son  why  they  should  not  obtain 
this  advantage  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and 
BO,  by  giving  out  one  school  at  a  time  to  one 
batch  of  architects,  and  another  at  another 
time  to  another  batch,  and  a  tliird  as  a  bone 
of  contention  to  the  multitude,  they  certainly 
obtained  from  tliatvastill-conipacted  body  of 
men  who  adopt  the  name  of  architects,  and, 
therefore,  constitute  the  profession,  such  as 
it  is,  a  number  of  solutions  to  their  problem. 
Why  such  a  public  body  should  demand 
such  a  task  as  that  on  an  average  six  men 
should  do  the  work  for  which  they  only 
offered  payment  to  on  is  unaccountable,  and. 


not  to  mince  words,  we  will  add  unjust  ;  and 
why  the  members  of  a  profession  should 
respond  upon  such  terms  is  equally  unac- 
countable, and  we  may  add  degrading.  We 
may  further  say,  and  that  upon  authority, 
that  had  the  invitation  been  met,  as  it  should 
have  been,  with  a  courteous  and  reasonably 
explained  negative  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
the  leading  architects  invited,  the  system 
tentatively  commenced  would  have  been 
abandoned.  Had  the  architectural  press  or 
the  Institute  approached  the  Board  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  project,  such 
remonstrance  would,  in  all  probability,  liave 
liad  an  effect.  As  it  was,  the  Board  had  no 
intimation  but  that  what  they  proposed  and 
others  liad  done  before  tliem  was  a 
just  and  wise  course,  and  persisted  in  it. 
But  the  collapse  of  the  system  of  competition 
thus  instituted  on  such  a  scale,  and  by  so 
public  a  body,  may,  perhaps,  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  the  end.  The  result  has  been, 
that  for  want  of  the  power  of  conference 
between  employers  and  architects  the  system 
entails,  the  problem  of  school  planning  even 
remains  yet  to  be  solved.  Something  has  been 
gained  on  this  point,  but  not  much.  As  it  is, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  designs  chosen  by  this 
miserable  hap-hazard  system  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  even  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  while  of  architecture  scarcely  one  de- 
serves the  name.  Some  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  profession  have  had  their  designs 
returned  upon  their  hands,  and  those  of  in- 
ferior and  comparatively  unknown  men  have 
been  [ireferred,  simply  because  by  mere  luck 
some  arrangement  not  hinted  at  in  the  in- 
structions met  with  favour.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  farce  to  say  that  competition 
in  these  cases  has  put  the  saddles  upon  the 
right  horses,  or  brought  to  the  front  the 
ablest  men. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Reed,  M.P.,  in  his  motion  just  carried  at 
the  Board,  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  of  the  Board, 
is  to  be  employed  at  a  higher  salary  to 
design  in  future  all  the  schools  to  be  built  liy 
them.  Thus  is  blazoned  in  the  face  of  day 
the  motive  which  many  may  have  thought, 
but  none  dared  to  hint,  lay  from  the  first  at 
the  bottom  of  these  competitions.  The  pro- 
fession, it  must  be  owned,  has  been  used  as  a 
cat's-paw,  to  give  to  the  Board,  at  the  price  of 
a  few  commissions  scrambled  among  them, 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  without  them, 
and  get  out  of  a  salaried  officer  the  work 
tliat  at  the  proper  professional  rate  of 
charges  would  cost  them  many  times  as 
much.  Will  some  similar  scheme  be  next 
tried  to  get  the  bricks  and  mortar,  as  well  as 
the  brains,  at  less  than  the  market  price  V 
And  when  the  schools  are  built  will  the 
masters'  and  mistresses'  salaries  be  arrived  at 
by  a  like  system,  and  are  such  the  principles 
of  political  and  social  economy  which  are  to 
be  inculcated  into  the  rising  generation  ? 

We  grieve  while  we  write  on  the  subject, 
for  what  might  not  have  been  made  of  this 
lost  opportunity  ?  Could  not  the  problem  have 
been  better  worked  out  by  the  distribution  of 
the  preliminary  competitions  among  some 
architects  of  established  fame,  who,  after 
conference  with  the  Board  and  their  architect, 
might  have  submitted  sketches,  and  altered 
them  again  and  again  until  perfect?  Had 
such  a  course  been  taken,  we  fancy  the  Board 
would  have  arrived  at  a  better  opiuion  of 
architects  tlian  they  seem  to  have.  They  would 
have  found  their  work  as  well  wortli  paying 
for  as  the  bricks,  and  not  overpaid  at  a  per- 
centage, which,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  earn  in  as  many  minutes  as 
architects  do  in  months.  As  it  is,  the  Board 
have  little  to  thank  architects  for,  for  they 
have  not  gone  tlie  right  way  to  get  what  they 
wanted  out  of  them  ;  and  architects  have  little 
to  thank  the  Board  for,  for  collectively  they 
have  been  made  to  spend  probably  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  commissions  to  be  paid  out* 


*  It  would  be  instructive  if  the  cost  of  these  competi- 
tions to  the  profession  could  be  approximately  calculated. 


to  a  few  of  them ;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  them  aside  like  a  squeezed  orange,  and 
to  get  their  work  done  at  a  salary  which 
would  amount  to  about  a  tithe  of  the  com- 
mission they  ought  to  pay  for  the  work.  In 
any  way,  the  experience  recounted  will  have 
been  one  worth  reflecting  upon,  and  must 
have  considerable  results  for  the  future. 

Another  large  competition,  that  of  Mr. 
Holloway's  for  the  S.  Ann's  Heath  lunatic 
asylum,  deserves  notice  as  having  been  put 
upon  a  different  and  more  liberal  ground,  far 
more  nearly  approaching  the  terms  upon 
which  alone  architects  should  be  content  to 
compete  at  all.  In  this  case  ten  moderate 
premiums  were  offered  among  fifteen  com- 
petitors, and  this  proportion  so  nearly  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  a  payment  to  each  for 
his  work,  that  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  number  of  premiums  was  not  increased, 
or  of  competitors  decreased,  until  they  cor- 
responded precisely.  Practically,  we  believe 
they  did  correspond  as  regards  those  whom 
Mr.  Holloway  considered  he  invited  himself. 
The  results  are  said  to  have  been  commen- 
surate, and  the  designs  well  thought  out,  and 
far  above  the  average. 


THE  COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR 
PROPOSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT 
S.  ANN'S  HEATH. 

fXlHE  drawings  sent  in  in  this  competition 
-*-  (referred  to  in  our  number  last  week,  page 
68)  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  mental 
and  artistic  labour.  Although  the  proposed 
building  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  the 
cost  being  estimated  at  £40,000,  the  draw- 
ings, if  valued  at  £10  each,  would  represent 
the  value  of  the  architect's  commission  on  the 
works.  The  competitors  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — viz.,  those  who  have 
studied  the  plan  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  eleva- 
tions ;  those  who  have  .studied  the  elevations 
to  the  neglect  of  the  plan  ;  and  those  who 
have  given  a  moietj'  of  study  to  each.  Un- 
fortunately, the  best  plans  are  not  accom- 
panieil  by  the  best  elevations,  and  the  best 
elevations  are  not  accompanied  by  the  best 
plans.  With  regard  to  the  plans  alone,  there 
is  much  that  is  new,  and  much  that  is  good  ; 
but  as  a  rule  what  is  good  is  not  new,  and 
what  is  new  is  not  good.  With  the  elevations, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  both  qualities 
combined.  (_)f  the  various  forms  of  existing 
asylum  buildings,  three  are  here  represented  : 
the  block  and  corridor  plan,  the  pavilion 
plan,  and  the  house  plan ;  and  two  are  not 
represented — viz.,  the  cottage  plan  and  the 
mixed  plan.  Although  most  of  the  designs  show 
considerable  care  and  ability  in  planning,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  shows  an  extensive, 
practical  acquaintance  with  asylum  buildings. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  genius  cannot  do, 
it  is  the  designing  of  a  good  plan  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  ascertaining 
what  has  been  done,  and  finding  out  how 
much  of  what  has  been  done  is  suitable,  and 
how  much  unsuitable,  and  then,  by  hard 
labour,  working  out  a  plan  from  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained.  Now  for  the  designs,  and 
we  will  begin  with  the  one  to  which  tha 
first  premium  has  been  awarded,  viz.  : — 

"  Ali'H,\." — This  is  a  specimen  of  the  block 
and  corridor  plan.  In  outline,  it  is  similar 
to  some  existing  buildings  of  the  class.  The 
north  block,  in  which,  of  course,  is  the  en- 
trance, contains  the  medical  officer's  apart- 
ments, recej5tion  room,  visitors' rooms,  and  the 
usual  rooms  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  an 
a.sylum;  behind  are  the  kitclien  department 
and  stores  in  a  one-story  building.  Two 
parallel  corridors  on  each  side  of  this  building 
connect  the  north  and  south  blocks,  in  what 
may  now  be  called  the  usual  way.  The  south 
block,  which  is  the  largest,  has  in  the  centre 
a  large  recreation  and  dining  hall,  with  the 
first  and  second  cla.ss  male  patients  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  first  and  second  class  female 
patients  on  the  other  side.  At  each  end  of 
tliis  block  is  a  wing  of    |_   form,  containing 
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the  wards  for  sick  patients,  and  the  wards  for 
the  excited  or  acute  cases  ;  the  hvtter  being 
connected  directly  with  tlie  nortli  block  by 
corored  ways.  On  the  east  side  of  the  north, 
or  entrance  block,  but  detached  from  it,  is  the 
laundry  and  wash-house,  &c.,  with  the  gas- 
works attached  thereto.  Tlie  worksliops  and 
.stores  are  arranged  in  a  row  adjoining  the 
covered  way  from  the  north  block  to  the 
wings.  So  far,  the  plan  is  based  on  good 
existing  models,  but,  in  detail,  it  is  very 
ditferent.  Usually,  a  wide  corridor,  with  pro- 
jecting bays,  occupies  the  front  part  of  the 
south  block,  with  the  single  rooms  to  the  back 
entering  from  this  corridor,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  gallery  day-room,  and  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  rooms  in  an  asylum, 
and  often  allotted  to  the  more  acute  cases. 
The  author  of  "Alpha"  has  put  his  corridor — 
which,  indeed,  is  reduced  to  a  7ft.  passage — 
to  the  back,  with  the  single  rooms  to  the 
front.  The  entrance  doors  from  the  airing 
grounds  to  the  .several  wai'ds  open  direct 
into  the  day-rooms,  an  arraagement  which 
the  designer  would  have  avoided  if  he  knew 
how  cold  an  insane  person  is  even  in  wax'ra 
weather.  This  plan,  like  many  of  the  others, 
wants  a  large  steward's  store,  and  also  a 
scullery  adjoining  each  day-room.  Two 
elevations  are  given  for  this  plan,  one  of  a 
Tudor  character,  and  the  other  of  a  more 
modern  Gothic  character,  the  material  in 
each  case  being  of  red  brick  and  stone. 
There  is  accommodation  provided  for  275 
patients,  at  a  cost  of  .t40,000. 

The  design,   under  the  motto  "  Improbus 

LABOR    OMNIA    VINCIT,"    to   whicll    the    SCOOUd 

premium  has  been  awarded,  is  in  plan  two 
quadrangles  joined;  the  buildings  extending 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  square.  Tlie 
administration  department  occupies  the 
block  .separating  tlie  two  enclosed  quad- 
rangles. It  has  been  generally  understood 
that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  strongly 
object  to  any  plan  of  this  description, 
their  idea  being  that  any  quadrangle  or 
court  surrounded  by  buildings  is  a  bad  plan 
for  getting  a  fresh  circulation  of  air  around 
the  building.  Corridors  with  projecting 
bays  extend  round  the  entire  block  on  the 
side  next  the  quadrangles,  the  rooms  being 
to  the  outside.  Tlie  dining  and  recreation 
hall  adjoins  the  kitchen  in  the  middle  block, 
and  the  laundry  is  also  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion attached  to  this  block,  but  entirely  block- 
ing up  the  quadrangle  on  the  female  side. 
The  elevations  are  a  kind  of  Pointed  (iothic, 
with  traceried  windows. 

"  Quadrant"  is  a  semicircle  plan,  with  an 
entrance  block  at  the  centre  from  which  the 
buildings  are  struck,  and  the  whole  are  con- 
veniently connected  by  covered  ways.  This 
plan  has  never  yet  been  carried  out,  although 
it  has  been  tricil  in  sketches  before,  and  if 
properly  worked  out  in  detail  would  be  the 
best  plan  of  the  lot,  and  perhaps  one  of  tlie 
best  asylums  that  has  been  built ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  details  of  the  plan  are  im- 
perfect, and  show  a  total  want  of  ac(iuaint- 
auco  with  what  lias  been  done,  and  with 
what  is  required  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  One 
of  the  principal  defects  is  the  centre  passage 
on  the  upper  floors  with  rooms  on  each  side. 
an  arrangement  which  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners would  never  allow.  'J'he  adminis- 
tration department  is  too  small,  to  everyday- 
room  there  should  be  a  scullery  about  12ft. 
square,  and  there  arc  objectionalile  recesses 
in  the  corridors,  wlierc  tlie  patients  would 
get  out  of  the  attendants'  sight  and  work 
misjhief.  Notwithstunding  these  defects, 
the  principle  of  the  plan  is  excellent,  and  if 
thoronglity  overhauled  by  one  experienced 
in  the  requirements  of  an  a.sylum,  could  be 
made  the  best  plan  of  the  thirteen  submitted. 
The  elevation  is  oxcecdingly  good.  The  walls 
are  of  rod  lirick,  with  square  rauUioned 
-windows.  A  little  Int  at  the  toji  story  is 
half-timbered,  connecting  high  and  pic- 
turesque dormers,  also  of  half  timber  con- 
struction.    The  whole  is  simple,  and  suitable 


for  its  purpose,  and  as  far  as  the  elevations 
go,  if  the  design  was  carried  out,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  asylums  in 
England 

"  rROGi;E.ss"  is  the  most  ambitious  design 
(as  far  as  the  elevations  go)  of  all  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  too  much  for  the  purpose.  The  drawings, 
which  are  got  up  in  an  effective  manner, 
show  the  design  to  advantage.  The  plan  is 
the  only  one  ai'ranged  on  the  "  house  form." 
Each  class  is  entirely  separate,  having  on 
the  ground  floor  dining-room,  billiard-room 
or  drawing-room,  and  morning-room,  all 
entering  from  a  hall,  and  the  sleoping-rooms 
on  the  upper  floors,  the  arrangement  being 
just  like  a  house,  and  the  whole  a  row  of 
separate  houses,  each  having  its  own  bath- 
room, pantry,  &c.,  the  whole  being  connected 
with  the  administration  department  by  a 
covered  way  behind  the  building,  from  which 
a  small  branch  leads  to  each  ward  or  house. 
The  kitchen  department  is  properly  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  the  superintendent's  house 
is  well  placed  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
entrance  block,  but  it  wants  a  covered  way 
to  connect  it  more  directly  with  the  main 
building.  The  laundry  and  workshops  are 
both  on  the  same  side  (the  female),  an 
arrangement  that  is  not  usually  done. 

"  Choose  the  Best,  &c." — This  plan  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  designed  a  few  years  ago  by 
themedical  superintendent  of  alarge asylum  in 
the  midland  counties.  The  south  block  steps 
back  in  regular  form  on  each  side  from  the 
centi'e,  so  that  the  angles  of  each  block  would 
touch  the  circumfereuce  of  a  semicircle  as 
near  as  may  be.  The  north,  or  entrance 
block  is  planned  in  correct  style,  with 
double  service  corridors  from  same  to  the 
south  block ;  in  f,\ct,  the  whole  plan  in  its 
system  is  very  much  like  a  regulation  plan  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  the  infirmary 
is  well  isolated.  An  incline  cart  road  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  in  the  north  front,  for  the 
delivery  of  stores  into  the  centre  of  the  ad- 
ministration block  without  having  to  pass 
through  any  of  the  covered  ways,  is  a  good 
feature.  The  medical  officers'  house,  in  a 
projection  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front, 
with  the  large  hall  over  the  house,  is 
thoroughly  wrong.  Many  parts  of  the  build- 
ing have  central  corridors  with  rooms  on  each 
side,  which  is  also  a  mistake ,  but  the  corri- 
dors, as  a  rule,  have  windows  in  the  end, 
which  is  rather  an  important  point  Avith  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  which  "Alpha"  and 
others  have  not  attended  to.  The  laundry 
and  washhouso  are  too  small  for  their  work. 

"Vn-EUE  SAT  ViNCERE." — The  author  of 
this  design  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  a  lunatic  asylum  beyond  the  other 
competitors.  The  design  is  set  forth  in  an 
elaborate  and  careful  set  of  drawings.  There 
is  a  north  block  for  the  administration 
department,  with  the  kitchen  department 
behind  ;  the  south  block  contains  the  first  and 
second  class  patients,  with  wings  at  each  end 
for  the  sick  and  feeble  and  e.-ccited  patients, 
the  former  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
excited  patients  over  them  on  the  first  floor, 
which  is  not  a  good  arrangement.  The 
corridors,  as  in  "Alpha,"  are  to  the  back, 
and  the  rooms  to  the  front.  For  the  main 
part  of  the  building— that  is,  the  south  block 
and  wings — there  are,  Ijesides  a  large  central 
staii'case,  only  two  others,  viz.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  south  block  with  the  wings,  .\iiother 
staircase  on  each  side  would  have  been  an 
improvement.  The  large  scale  plans  show  a 
good  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  with 
the  flues  from  the  single  rooms,  and  the  doors 
to  these  rooms  opening  outwards,  as  they 
should  be,  all  carefully  indicated.  The 
laundry  in  a  detached  building  seems  unfor- 
tunately placed  to  thesoutli-west  ofthe  south 
block.  The  elevations  of  brick  and  Portland 
stone  are  described  as  being  "  in  the  style  of 
the  Geometric  period  of  Gothic,"  and  ai-e 
set  forth  in  a  careful  but  rather  spotted- 
looking  coloured  drawing. 


"  CoN  Amore"  takes  its  place  amongst 
the  best  plans.  The  general  block  of  the 
building  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first 
premiated  plan.  This  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tional plans,  in  respect  of  having  the  corridor 
of  the  south  block  to  the  front,  with  the 
single  rooms  to  the  back,  but  the  corridor 
(7ft.  wide)  is  far  too  narrow  ;  if  made  double 
the  width,  with  a  few  bay  windows  in  it,  it 
would  have  formed  a  gallery  that  would  have 
been  the  most  cheerful  day-room  in  the 
building.  The  large  hall  is  well  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  front,  with  a  bold 
circular  bay  window  in  the  end.  The  north 
block  and  kitchen  department  are  arranged 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  detail  of  the 
administration  department  in  the  centre  is 
carefully  worked  out,  but  the  gasometer  in  a 
court  on  the  female  side  is  badly  placed. 
This  design  would  have  been  more  favourably 
represented  without  the  coloured  drawing. 
The  stable  building  is  picturesque,  and  more 
skilfully  designed  than  the  elevation  of  the 
asylum  building. 

"Men.?  S.vna  in  Corrore  S.vno."— In 
plan  this  design  is  arranged  on  the  same 
system  as  the  last,  but  it  is  more  open  than 
any  of  the  other  plans,  and  would  cover 
nearly  double  the  ground  of  some  of  the 
others.  The  corridor  in  this  plan  is  also  to 
the  front  of  the  south  block,  and  it  is  12ft. 
wide.  A  cloister  for  sunshade  is  formed 
round  the  recreation  hall,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  block.  This  plan  is 
exceptional  in  having  a  scullery  adjoining 
each  of  the  day-rooms,  which  is  indispensable. 
The  infirm  wards  adjoining  the  recreation 
hall  on  each  side  are  badly  placed.  The 
elevations  are  much  inferior  to  the  plans,  and 
the  coloured  perspective  drawing  makes  them 
look  much  more  stareing  than  they  would  do 
in  reality. 

"Mens." — The  elevations  of  this  design 
are  treated  in  a  clever  and  artistic  manner 
The  centre  block,  with  a  bold  and  picturesque 
tower  rising  out  of  the  centre,  reiiiiuds  one 
of  the  Congleton  and  Northampton  Town 
Halls.  The  whole  is  spirited  and  effective, 
without  being  elaborate,  'i'he  plan  shows 
that  the  designer  has  not  studied  the  require- 
ments of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  Au  Bon  Joueur  Viest  la  Balle"  is 
planned  on  the  block  system  in  an  £  form. 
The  medical  officer's  residence  is  detached  on 
the  south  front,  and  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  a  covered  way.  The  laundry 
department  is  peculiarly  placed  in  the  front 
and  side  of  the  entrance  in  an  |_  block.  The 
plan  would  be  imijrovcd  by  a  covered  way  of 
communication  from  the  north  block  to  the 
wings. 

"  ECONOJIV     THROUGH     CONCENTRATION"      is 

the  only  representative  of  the  pavilion  plan. 
There  are  three  blocks  on  each  side,  with 
their  axis  east  and  west,  connected  by  a  block 
having  its  axis  north  and  south,  the  whole 
forming  two  E's,  with  the  administratiou 
block  between  them.  There  is  an  octagonal 
detached  building  on  each  side  of  the  north 
entrance,  one  being  the  laundry  department, 
and  the  other  the  stable,  &c.  Two  of  the 
pavilion  blocks  have  a  central  passage  on 
the  first  floor,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  and 
the  superintendent's  house  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  block.  The  elevations  are  simple 
and  asylum-like. 

"S.\NiT.\s"  is  a  long  south  block,  with  the 
superintendent's  house  in  the  centre,  detached, 
and  wings  at  each  end  for  the  sick  and 
excited  patients.  There  are  large  day-rooms 
along  the  south  front,  with  attendants'  rooms 
opening  out  of  same  to  the  back.  The 
entrance  block  is  arranged  in  an  uncommon 
and  rather  original  manner  ;  it  is  a  block  with 
its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  south  block, 
and  faces  west,  with  a  corridor  along  the  east 
side  of  the  block  connecting  with  the  south 
building.  The  kitchen  ilcpartmcnt,  laundry, 
w.ash-house,  &c.,  are  arranged  around  a  quad- 
rangle at  the  back  of  the  entrance  block.  The 
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recreation  hall  is  detached  and  connected 
with  the  corridors  of  the  main  building;  by  a 
covered  way. 

Unless  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have 
chansred  their  mind  to  a  considerable  extent 
■within  the  last  few  months,  not  one  of  the 
designs  will,  in  all  probability,  receive  their 
sanction  without  alteration.  W.  Y. 


RAILWAY  WORKS  AT  LONGHEDGE. 

fTlHERE  is  probably  not  one  person  out  of 
-*-  a  hundred  who  lias  travelled  by  rail 
from  "\'auxhall  Station  to  Clapham  Junction 
who  has  failed  to  observe  the  circular  building 
on  the  down  line  side,  which  can  be  identi- 
fied at  once  as  an  engine-house,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  unusual  manner  in  which  it  is 
planned,  and  in  which  the  accommodation 
for  its  occupants  is  arranged.  This  building 
belongs  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  and  constitutes  a  portion 
of  their  extensive  works  at  Longhedge, 
Wandsworth.  To  visit  these  was  the  object 
of  a  party  on  Friday  last,  who  assembled 
towards  2  p.m.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wands- 
worth-road  Station.  The  party  was  composed 
principally  of  members  and  associates  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  supplemented  as  usual 
by  several  visitors.  After  a  courteous  recep- 
tion by  Mr.  'Walker,  one  of  the  professional 
officials  of  the  Company,  the  party  j^roceeded 
to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  visit.  Passing 
through  the  grinding-room,  where  grindstones 
7ft.  in  diameter  were  rapidly  revolving,  and 
reducing  to  the  required  dimensions  numerous 
link  and  motion  bars,  the  fitting  shop  was 
entered.  This  apartment  measures  200ft.  by 
.'JOft.,  and  is  in  every  way  well  adapted  for 
the  work  that  is  carried  on  within  its  walls. 
As  a  rule  the  Company,  like  many  others, 
do  not  make  their  own  engines.  At  present, 
however,  there  are,  to  use  a  nautical  term, 
four  "on  the  stocks"  in  various  stages  of 
jirogress.  When  the  driving  wheels  exceed 
5ft.  Gin.  the  resources  of  the  workshop  are 
not  adequate  to  their  manufacture,  and  they 
are  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  well- 
known  locomotive  firms  in  the  JNIidland 
district.  At  present  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company  are  engaged  in 
making  some  experiments  with  white  metal 
instead  of  brass  in  those  parts  of  their  engines 
exposed  to  great  and  frequent  friction.  The 
result  so  far  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
material,  the  relative  durability  of  the 
two  being  as  3  to  2.  In  the  tilting 
shop  were  the  usual  variety  of  large 
machines  for  the  purposes  of  facing,  planing, 
drilling,  slotting,  and  torturing  iron  in  every 
manner  known  to  practical  engineers.  The 
"  Jim  Crow  "  machine,  which  is  Whitworth's 
patent,  was  new  to  some  of  the  visitors.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  ordinary 
cutting  and  facing  machines,  the  back  stroke, 
so  to  call  it,  is  lost,  as  the  cutter  has  only  one 
edge,  and  can  evidently  cut  only  in  one — that 
is,  the  forward — direction.  But  with  a  "  Jim 
Crow "  a  cut  is  obtained  both  ways.  On 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke,  the 
cutter  "  jumps"  round,  and  presents  its  edge 
in  the  direction  of  the  back  stroke,  and  cuts 
as  it  goes  back.  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of 
this  arrangement,  it  docs  not  answer  for 
lieavy  work.  The  two  cuts  are  not  uniform, 
and  the  gain  by  utilising  the  back  stroke  is 
not  so  much  as  might  be  at  first  imagined. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  turning  of  the  balls  for  the  valves.  These 
ai-e  of  gun-metal,  and  must  be  turned  truly 
cylindrical.  'J'he  fulfilment  of  this  condition 
depeiuls  in  great  measure  upon  the  manipu- 
latory skill  of  tlie  workman.  It  is  true  that 
the  absence  of  all  tool  marks  upon  the  ball, 
when  it  has  reached  a  completely,  or  nearly 
completely,  cylindrical  condition,  is  some  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  shape,  butitisnotactually 
tested  until  it  is  fitted  in  the  valve  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  steam.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understan<l  that  a  workman  of 
average  intelligence  woidd,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  experience,  become  nearly  as  good 


a  judge  of  the  accurate  shape  of  a  ball  as  the 
practical  test  itself .  In  the  wheel  shop,  which 
was    next  visited,    the   party  witnessed  the 
tiirning  of  the  wheels  intended  for  the  new 
engines.     The  wheel  lathes   are  7ft.  Gin.  in 
diameter.     Some  of  them  arc  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Whitworth,  and  others  from  that 
of  Steuart.      Those  from  the  latter   manu- 
factory appear  to  be  superior,    as  they  arc 
strengthened  by  ribs  or  radial  stiffening  bars, 
which   are    wanted   in   the   machines  manu- 
factured at  the  former  premises.     The  tyres 
of  the  engine  wheels  are  of  Vickers's  steel. 
They  are  not  bolted  on  in  any  way,  but  are 
simply  shrunk  on.     There  is  a  groove  on  one 
side  of  the  wheel  into  which  they  fit,  and  on 
the  other  side  they  are  secured  by  a  con- 
centric ring,  which   is  driven  on,  and,  as   it 
were,  keys  the  whole  tyre  in.     The  putting 
on  and  taking  off  the  wlieels  from  the  axle  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  operations  in  connection 
with  the  construction   of   an   engine.      The 
axle  is  driven  on  to  the  wheels  by  hydraulic 
power,   and    further  secured  by   steel   keys. 
Great  as  is  the  power  that  is  required  for  this 
operation,  it  falls  far  short  of  that  needed  to 
get  the  wheels  off  again.     In  that  case,  the 
wheels  and  keys  as  well  have  to  be  pulled  off 
the  shaft.     It  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
pressure  required  when  we  mention  that  two 
of  the  iron  barrels  of  the  hydraulic  pumping 
machine  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  that 
a  steel  one  is  now  used  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose.     In  the  smithy  or  forge,  the  steam 
hammer  was  at  work  forging  a  connecting- 
rod.     The  hammer  can  give  a  blow  equal  to 
about  four  tons  in  weight,  although  the  actual 
weight  of  the  hammer  head  itself  is  not  much 
over  twenty-five  hundredweight.     The  usual 
amount  of  bolt  making,  and  forging  of  various 
pieces  of  iron  intended  to  form  some  com-" 
ponent  part  of  an  engine,  was  being  actively 
carried  on,  and  furnished  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  ordinary  repairs  of  so  large  a  rolling 
stock  as  that  possessed  by  the  Company  must 
suffice  for  the  constant  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  working  men  and  skilled  artisans. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  the 
carriage    shed   was,    naturally    enough,    the 
royal  saloon   carriage.     The  shed    is    about 
250ft.  by  120ft.,  and  exceedingly  well  planned 
and  ventilated.     In  winter  it  can  be  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes,   not  merely  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  workmen  engaged 
in  it,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
paint  and  varnish   on  the  newly-made   car- 
riages.    Teak  is  the  principal  timber  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  carriages,  and  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  to  the  visitors   of  in- 
specting the  actual  building   of  the  different 
classes  of  vehicles.     The  lower  frame  or  bed 
is  compcscdpartly  of  timber  andpartly  of  iron, 
the  framework  being  solidly  fastened  together 
by  angle  irons  and  knees.     Adjoining  the  car- 
riage-room is  that  ap]iropriated  to  the  pre- 
paration  of    the  wood   to    be   subsequently 
used  in  construction.     Here  are  circular  and 
ribbon  saws,  the  former  used  for  large  baulks, 
18in.  square,  and  the  latter  for  tenoning  and 
mortising,  as  well  as  for   sawing  planks  and 
battens.      The    building    provided    for    the 
repairing  of  the  engines  is  arranged  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner,   and  consists  of  two  long- 
parallel  workshopsdivided  by  a  central  space  in 
which  a  traversing  platform  works.   This  plat- 
form is  moved  by  steam,  and  serves  to  convey 
the  engines  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
shop  to  the   other.      As  maj'   be   imagined, 
these  repairing  shops  are  always  pretty  full 
of  engines  in  every  stage  of  progress.    At  the 
time  of  our  visit  one — the  "  Pyramus" — was 
resplendent    in    a    new   coat   of   paint,    and 
evidently  just  ready  to  take  to  the  road  again. 
Others  were  without  their  wheels,  and  others 
were  having    tlieir  boilers  cut   in    half   and 
lengthened,  while  others,  again,  by  the  hollow 
noise  proceeding  from  their  cavernous  interior 
were   evidently    being    subjected    to   severe 
mechanical  operations.  As  usual,  the  greatest 
amount    of    noise    was    experienced    in  the 
boiler-shop,   where   rivetting  constitutes  the 
principal  feature  of  labour. 


The  party,  after  visiting  the  weighing-room, 
left  the  works  well  pleased  and  instructed  at 
all  they  witnessed,  not  forgetting  to  thank 
very  cordially  Mr.  Walker,  who  accompanied 
them  throughout  their  tour  of  inspection. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— Xn. 

TyE  have  spoken  of  removing  earth  by 
'  '  waggons  holding  several  cubic  yards, 
and  tipping  them  into  railway  embankments. 
There  are  other  embankments,  however,  in 
the  construction  of  which  such  waggons  are 
not  suitable  ;  they  are  only  suitable,  indeed, 
for  those  banks  wluoh  can  be  raised  in  one  or 
at  the  most  two  heights,  and  where  the  rails 
consequently  need  only  lengthening  from  time 
to  time,  and  wdiere  it  is  not  necessary  often  to 
take  up  and  relay  the  road.  When  reservoirs 
are  made  by  forming  embankments  across 
valleys,  and  dannning  up  streams  of  water, 
these  embankments  are  generally  higher  than 
railway  embankments,  although  not  so  long. 
A  railway  bank  consists  of  one  homogeneous 
mass  ;  but  a  reservoir  bank  consists  essen- 
tially of  three  distinct  parts — viz.,  a  centre 
core  of  puddled  clay,  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  prevent  water  passing  through  it,  and  an 
outer  and  an  inner  bank  of  earth  to  hold  it 
up  in  its  place.  The  slope  of  the  outer  bank 
may  be  any  one  at  which  the  earth  wUl  stand 
safely  without  slipping,  and  is  generally  2 
horizontal  to  1  vertical,  the  top  width  being 
only  a  few  feet  outside  the  puddle  wall.  The 
top  width  of  the  inner  bank  may  likewise  be 
only  a  few  feet  inside  the  puddle  wall,  but 
the  slope  must  be  regulated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  water  will  penetrate  it ;  and  when 
water  has  penetrated  it,  and  the  head  of  water 
in  the  re-ervoir  is  lowered,  that  water  which 
had  entered  the  earth  does  not  usually  escape 
from  it  so  quickly  as  the  water  is  lowered, 
and,  therefore,  tends  to  cause  the  saturated 
earth  to  slip.  To  counteract  this  tendency 
to  slip,  the  slope  is  made  flatter  than  the 
outer  slope,  generally  3  horizontal  to  1 
vertical. 

The  ground  upon  which  a  reservoir  is  con- 
structed is  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficiently  reten- 
tive down  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  the 
core  of  clay  puddle  being  carried  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  groimd.  The  great  presstire 
of  a  high  head  of  water  drives  it  into  the 
pores  of  the  ground,  and,  unless  the  centre 
puddle  were  carried  down  to  retentive  ground 
at  a  sufficient  depth,  the  water  would  escape 
horizontally  under  it,  and  come  out  in  the 
form  of  springs  lower  down  the  valley.  For 
this  reason  a  trench  is  excavated  in  the  centre 
line  of  the  embankment  down  to  retentive 
groimd,  often  20ft.  or  30ft.,  sometimes  40ft., 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  depth  has  been  as 
much  as  60ft. 

The  width  of  the  trench  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  proportioned  to  the  height  to 
which  the  puddle  wall  is  to  be  carried.  The 
thickness  of  the  puddle  wall  at  the  top  should 
never  be  less  than  6ft.  when  the  clay  is  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  when  the  clay  con- 
tains any  mixture  of  other  eai'th  the  thickness 
at  the  top  should  not  be  less  than  8ft.  What- 
ever the  thickness  at  the  top  may  be,  which 
is  uniform  from  end  to  end  of  the  bank,  one- 
sixth  of  the  height  of  the  bank  above  the  sur- 
face at  every  point  should  be  added  to  this 
top  thickness,  say  8ft.,  and  that  will  give  the 
proper  width  of  the  trench  at  every  point. 
This  allows  a  batter  of  lin.  in  a  foot  on  each 
side  of  the  puddle-wall. 

The  top  soil  and  all  soft  ground  is  removed 
from  the  seat  of  the  bank  and  reserved  for 
soiling  the  outer  slope,  no  part  of  it  being 
put  into  the  bank  itself. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  the  puddle 
trench  shall  be  carried  down  to  a  greater 
depth  than  that  originally  intended.  Trial 
shafts  are  i)snally  sunk  at  several  points  along 
the  intended  trench,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  at  these  points  the  depth  is 
estimated;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the  wliole 
length  comes  to  be  excavated  there  may  be 
reasons  for   continuing    the   trench    farther 
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down.  Tlie  timbering,  therefore,  should  be  so 
arranged,  and  be  of  such  a  strength,  as  to 
allow  this  to  be  done  if  necessary.  Another 
reason  for  great  strength  of  timbering  is  that 
it  is  important  to  jircvent  cracks  taking  place 
in  the  ground  adjoining  the  trench  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  timbering,  besides  the  im- 
portance in  a  money  point  of  vie  w  by  having  to 
re-excavate  the  trench.  There  are  two  ways  of 
filling  in  the  trench  with  puddle.  Sometime.'?  the 
clay  is  tlirown  in  in  lumps  in  its  raw  state, 
and  cut  and  cro.ss-cut  with  tools  and  trodden 
in  the  trencli,  with  the  help  of  water.  In 
this  manner  of  working,  the  raw  clay  is  spread 
along  the  trench  in  uniform  and  level  layers 
of  Gin.  in  thickness  or  thereabouts,  and  each 
layer  is  worked  into  puddle  of  the  proper 
consiiitency  before  another  is  tlirown  in. 
Puddling  tools  are  similar  to  grafting  tools, 
described  in  a  former  number  of  these  notes. 
The  manner  of  working  up  tlie  clay  into 
puddle  is  by  pressing  down  the  tool  with  the 
foot  through  the  top  layer  of  clay  and  several 
inches  into  the  one  under  it,  in  regular  lines 
2in.  or  Sin.  apart,  swaying  the  tool  backwards 
and  forward,  and  using  sufficient  water  to  soak 
the  clay.  This  having  been  done  longi- 
tudinally, the  same  layer  is  cross-cut  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  close  treading  of  the 
workmen  during  the  two  operations  puddles 
the  clay  into  an  impervious  mass.  Time  is 
required  for  the  raw  clay  to  soak  up  water 
before  the  cutting  is  begun,  otherwise  the 
puddle  will  be  liable  to  the  presence  of  dry 
lumps,  and  will  probably  not  be  water-tight ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  important  not 
to  use  too  much  water.  It  is  witli  puddling 
as  it  is  with  most  other  things — persistent 
labour  is  the  quality  necessary  to  success, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  shirking  the 
labour  by  substituting  water. 

Another  way  is  to  puddle  the  clay  at  the 
place  from  which  it  comes,  throw  it  into  the 
trench,  and  ram  it  down  with  wooden  beaters 
in  layers  of  Gin.  tliickness.  The  lowestparts 
of  the  trench  should  be  filled  in  first,  and  no 
part  of  the  puddling  should  be  carried  up  to 
a  height  of  more  than  Gft.  above  an  I'.djoiuing 
part. 

In  the  last  number  of  a  series  of  Notes  on 
Carpentry,  which  we  published  some  time 
ago,  we  said,  with  reference  to  cofferdams, 
that  the  business  of  the  carpenter  is  to  pre- 
pare a  shell,  or  framework,  of  timber  to 
contain  and  protect  the  clay  puddle  with 
which  it  is  filled,  to  keep  out  the  water,  and 
that  if  we  should  thereafter  liave  anything  to 
say  about  earthwork  we  would  describe  the 
process  of  puddling.  The  above  described 
method  of  filling  the  puddle  trench  of  an 
embankment  fulfils  that  promi.se,  for  the 
process  is  the  .same  in  both. 

In  filling  the  jjuddle  trench  of  an  embank- 
ment, it  i.s  important  to  prevent  stones  or 
earth  falling  into  it  while  the  puddling  is 
proceeding.  Sometimes  it  has  been  supposed 
that  a  mixture  of  gravel  or  small  stones 
with  the  clay  is  not  detrimental,  and  even 
that  it  is  beneficial,  but  we  confess  to  an 
inability  to  see  any  sound  reason  in  this,  and 
much  prefer  that  the  clay  sliall  be  clay  only, 
for,  besides  the  greater  labour  required  to 
work  puddle  containing  gravel,  the  mass 
cannot  be  so  homogeneous,  and,  tlierefore, 
not  so  effectual  in  resisting  the  passage  of 
■water,  as  clay  alone  ;  and  weimaginethe  mis- 
take to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a 
mixture  of  gravel  or  small  stones  with  jiuddle 
that  is  to  be  built  upon  strengthens  its  ))ower 
of  resistance  to  weight,  and  is,  therefore, 
proper  for  such  situations. 

The  sets  of  tindjers  should  be  withdrawn 
gradually,  and  after  one  set  has  been  witli- 
drawn  the  puddling  should  be  continued 
right  up  to  the  next  set  of  timbering  before 
it  is  struck.  Puddling  cannot  be  proceeded 
with  iu  frost,  to  make  sound  work,  but  after 
tlie  frost  is  thoroughly  out  of  the  clay  the 
effect  U|)on  it  will  have  been  so  beneficial  in 
breaking  it  up  and  mellowing  it  that  it  will 
require  much  less  labour  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess.    One  man  can  fill  into  a  puddle  trench 


as  mucli  clay  as  five  men  can  puddle — that  is,  as 
one  can  spread,  and  four  can  cut  and  tread  ;  so 
that  if  a  man  fills  in  sixteen  cubic  yards  a 
day  and  the  wages  average  .*5s.  a  day  all 
round,  the  labour  of  puddling  is  worth 
Is.  2d.  per  cubic  yard. 

Before  the  lower  and  central  part  of  the 
trench  has  been  filled  in  with  puddle  to  the 
surface  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  the  bank  will  have  been  raised  to  some 
height  along  the  outer  edge,  or  towards  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides. 
In  order  to  consolidate  the  bank  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  not  to  leave  that  operation 
merely  to  the  lapse  of  time,  which  in  a  reser- 
voir bank  would  be  dangerous,  it  is  raised  in 
thin  layers,  evenly  spread  one  over  another, 
and  each  layer  well  consolidated  before 
another  is  deposited  on  it.  How  to  accom- 
plish this  consolidation  in  the  best  manner  is 
one  of  the  chief  problems  the  engineer  has  to 
solve.  It  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  that 
these  layers  should  never  exceed  9in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  that  the  earth  should  be  removed 
and  deposited  in  bank  with  barrows  or  with 
dobbin  carts  (and  never  with  large  waggons 
on  rails,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  and  the 
eartli  tipped  in  layers  of  Oft.  or  more  in  depth), 
and  that  each  layer  should  be  well  punned 
with  punners  weighing  not  less  than  lOlb. 
weight,  one  punner  being  employed,  besides 
one  man  to  level  down,  furevery  man  engaged 
in  filling  the  barrows  or  dobbin  carts ;  for 
one  man  can  fill  quite  as  much  earth  in  a  day 
as  another  can  properly  consolidate  by  pun- 
ning. The  dobbin  cart  is  represented  in  Figs. 
13,  14,  and  15.  It  holds  about  three-quarters 
of  a  cubic  yard. 
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CROSS      SECTION 

Independently  of  the  practice,  which  varies 
in  England,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  rationale  of  the  position.  The  most  per- 
fect method  of  depositing  earth  in  embank- 
ments in  respect  of  thorough  consolidation  is 
proljably  that  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India, 
of  carrying  snuiU  quantities  of  clayey  earth 
in  baskets  on  their  heads  and  depositing  it 
evenly  over  the  surface.  In  this  manner  the 
minimum  (juantity  of  earth  receives  the 
maximum  amount  of  consolidation,  for  the 
consolidation  is  as  the  weight  passing  over  it, 
and  inversely  as  the  (puuitity  deposited  by 
the  instrument  of  its  carriage  (neglecting  for 
the  i)resent  the  effect  of  punning).  Taking 
a  native  workman  to  weigh  at  the  least 
IDIjll).,  and  to  carry  .')lllb.  weight  of  earth, 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  carrying  instru- 
ment and  the  eartli  carried  is  2-5  to  1  going 


and  2  to  1  returning,  or  a  mean  of  2-25  to  1. 
Now,  if  we  say  that  the  5(Jlb.  weight  of  earth  is 
spread  over  a  space  of  2  square  feet,  the  thick- 
ness of  it  would  be  about  3in.,  and  if  we  take 
for  comparison  with  the  other  systems  a 
height  in  each  case  of  10ft.  we  shall  have  in 
this  (Indian)  system  the  proportionate  weight 
of  2^  to  1  repeated  40  times  in  that  height, 
and  2i  X  40  =  100  resultant. 

If  we  take  barrow  work,  and  say  that  an 
English  navvy  weighs  1601b,,  and  his  barrow 
COlb.,  and  that  lie  wheels  2201b.  weight  of 
earth,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  trans- 
porting instrument  to  the  weiglit  transported 
is  as  2  to  1  going,  and  1  to  1  returning,  or  a 
mean  of  1-5  to  1.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
layers  be  9in.,  there  will  be  13  of  them  in 
10ft.  in  height,  and  1-5  x  13  =  20  resultant, 
as  compared  100  in  the  other  case. 

If  we  take  dobbin  carts  holding  a  weight 
of  2,0001b.  of  earth  and  weighing  8001b.,  and 
the  horse  1,2001b.,  we  have  a  ratio  of  4,000 
to  2,000,  or  2  to  1  going,  and  2,000  to  2,000 
or  1  to  1  returning,  the  mean  of  which  ia 
1-5  to  1.  Taking  the  same  thickness  of  9in., 
the  resultant  is  1-5  x  13  =  20. 

If  we  take  waggons  holding  IJ  cubic  yard, 
or  say  4,0001b.  weight  of  earth,  and  weighing 
1,8001b.,  and  the  horse  1,0001b.  as  before  (a 
horse  taking  one  waggon  at  a  time  across  the 
bank),  we  have  a  proportion  of  7,000  to  4,000, 
or  1-75  to  1  going,  and  3,000  to  4,000,  or  -75 
to  1  returning,  the  mean  being  1'25  to  1. 
But  it  would  never  do  to  employ  waggons 
and  rads  for  layers  of  only  9in.  thick  ;  the 
road  would  require  shifting  too  often  ;  so  let 
the  depth  of  the  layers  be  increased  to  2|ft. ; 
there  would  then  be  4  layers  in  the  height  of 
10ft.  The  resultant,  therefore,  would  be 
1-2.5  X  4  =  5. 

These  statements  pretend  to  do  no  more 
than  compare  upon  the  same  basis  the  different 
ways  of  raising  a  bank  in  respect  of  its  con- 
solidation pari  passu  with  its  rising.  They 
take  no  account  of  the  cost  of  any  system, 
for  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
compare  the  money  value  of  the  labour  of 
raising  a  bank  in  India  with  that  of  raising 
a  similar  bank  in  England  ;  and  further,  they 
leave  out  the  question  of  punning  as  a  means 
of  consolidation  in  addition  to  the  consolida- 
tion ensuing  from  the  traffic.  One  of  the 
chief  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  engineer, 
as  we  said  before,  is  how  to  procure  a 
thorough  consolidation  of  the  bank  in  the  best 
manner,  and  in  all  these  questions  of  how  best 
to  do  anything  the  cost  of  it  forms  a  material 
consideration.  The  most  expensive  may  not 
always  be  the  best,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
cheapest  is  very  often  the  worst.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cheapest  and  least  etficient  of 
the  cases  above  given,  that  of  raising  a  reser- 
voir bank  with  waggons  and  rails.  It  is 
certainly  cheaper,  but  consider  the  risk  of  a 
burst  !  If  the  bank  should  burst  (as  one  or 
two  have  done)  when  made  with  waggons  on 
rails  with  high  tips,  the  loss  in  material  in- 
terests and  in  compensation  will  far  outweigh 
the  additional  cost  of  making  the  bank  in  a 
sounder  nuinner  in  thin  layers.  Somuchforthe 
probable  ultimate  costof  the  work.  The  graver 
considerations  of  probable  loss  of  life  we  do 
not  enter  upon,  further  than  to  mention  that 
by  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfleld  Reservoir  em- 
bankment of  the  Shellield  Waterworks  250 
persons  were  killed — not  the  directors  of  the 
company,  or  any  of  them,  neither  any  share- 
holders that  we  know  of,  but  250  persons, 
chiefly  hammer-men  and  grinders,  and  their 
families,  with  some  small  shopkeepers  and 
their  families.  Well,  there  is  no  sort  of  satis- 
faction in  regarding  the  case  in  any  aspect ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  the  consequence  of  it  has  been 
to  pull  off  2  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  of  the 
Com])any  ever  since. 

The  seat  of  an  embankment  such  as  this 
now  being  described  slopes  down  the  valley, 
crosswise  of  the  bank.  The  layers  of  earth, 
however,  should  not  follow  that  inclination 
on  the  lower  or  outer  side  of  the  bank,  but  be 
raised  uji  at  and  near  the  foot  or  outer  edge, 
so  that  the  inclination  shall  be  the  reverse  of 
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that  of  the  natural  surface,  and  be  downwards 
towards  the  p'iddle  wall.  The  upper  or  inner 
side  of  the  bank  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  unless  the  natural  surface  has  a 
considerable  slope  of  itself,  in  which  case  the 
layers  may  be  deposited  conformably  with  it. 
The  object  of  this,  like  that  of  forming  the  bank 
in  regular  layers,  is  to  prevent  slips.  For  the 
same  reason  the  seat  of  the  outer  portion  of 
the  bank  should  be  stepped,  so  that  the  mass 
may  not  rest  upon  an  inclined  base,  and  tend 
to  slide  bodily  away  from  the  puddle  which 
it  is  designed  to  uphold. 

By  the  time  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
puddle-trench  has  been  fined  in,  the  bank  will 
nave  been  thus  raised  towards  the  outer  edge 
or  foot  of  the  slope  on  each  side.  The  puddle 
is  then  continued  upwards  as  a  wall,  backed 
up  with  earth  on  each  side,  with  a  batter  on 
each  side  of  lin.  in  a  foot.  It  should  never 
be  allowed  to  be  below  the  earth-backing,  for 
then  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  lumps  of  earth 
or  stones  rolling  into  it.  It  is  important  to 
protect  the  faces  of  the  puddle-wall  from 
becoming  dried,  and  so  cracked,  diminishing 
the  thickness  of  useful  puddle,  and  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gutter 
in  which  to  work  the  puddle,  a  rampart  of 
sods  should  be  laid  along  each  side  of  the 
puddle-wall,  and  kept  up  a  little  in  advance 
of  it.  Another  precaution  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  puddle-wall — viz.,  to  select  the  most 
retentive  material  at  command  to  be  placed 
adjoining  this  rampart  of  sods,  of  the  width, 
say,  of  the  puddle-wall  itself. 

The  width  of  the  top  of  the  bank  depends 
in  some  measure  on  its  height,  and  varies  from 
12ft.  to  24ft.  in  practice,  loft,  and  18ft.  being 
common  widths.  The  outer  slope  is  soiled 
with  the  top  soil  removed  from  the  seat  of  the 
bank.  This  seems  to  complete  the  earthwork 
of  a  reservoir  embankment. 

We  have  taken  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
scientific  and  proper  view  of  the  action  of 
the  forces  to  be  resisted  by  a  reservoir  bank, 
and  it  follows  upon  this  view  that  the  inner 
portion  of  the  bank  should  be  made,  where 
possible — that  is,  where  the  material  at  com- 
mand for  the  formation  of  that  part  of  the 
bank  is  of  such  a  kind — of  hard  and  porous 
material,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  that  enters 
it  (and  which  cannot  be  prevented  altogether) 
to  drain  out  again  into  the  reservoir  as  fast 
as  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  lowered  by 
being  drawn  off,  or  as  fast  as  the  porosity  of 
tiie  material  will  allow,  and  so  prevent  slipping 
of  the  saturated  earth.  But  we  feel  bound  to 
eay  that  this  is  not  the  view  taken  by  every- 
one, although  we  believe  it  to  be  the  general 
one.  The  other  view  is  that  the  inner  portion 
of  the  bank  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  resist  the  passage  of  water  through  it  to  the 
puddle  wall,  this  being  looked  upon  only  as  a 
second  defence — a  sort  of  help  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  inner  bank  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  more  or  less  water  through  it — a 
sort  of  stop-gap  to  it.  Upon  this  view  it 
follows  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  bank 
should  be  made  of  the  most  retentive  kind  of 
earth  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  ever 
present  thought  in  raising  it  should  be  that 
itself  is  to  form  the  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
water  out  of  the  reservoir.  As  it  would, 
however,  be  almost  impossible  to  make  it  so 
perfect  with  the  materials  ordinarily  at 
command,  the  puddle-wall  is  looked  upon  as 
doing  the  duty  of  stopping  any  water  that 
may  find  its  way  through  the  inner  bank. 
With  some  experience  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
view,  and  think  that  the  puddle-wall  .should 
be  depended  on  solely  for  the  watertight- 
ness  of  the  reservoir,  and  that  the  aim  in  the 
construction  of  the  banks  which  uphold  it 
should  be  so  to  dispose  the  material  as  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping.  The  system  of  making 
reservoir  banks  in  India,  as  described  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  that  country,  is 
to  have  no  central  core  of  [)uddle,  but  to  make 
the  whole  bank  one  homogeneous  mass. 
But  we  have  seen  how  different  the  manner 
6f  raising  a  bank  there  is  to  what  it  is  or  could 


be  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  and  cer- 
tainly in" America.  The  question  depends  on 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  condition  of  labour. 
la  India  the  whole  question  is  one  of  labour, 
that  being  there  abundant  and  cheap.  In 
Europe  and  America  it  is  a  question  of  labour 
combined  with  skill  in  construction,  and  the 
use  of  mechanical  imjilements. 


BOOKS   EECEIVED. 

Life  of  Richard  Trevithick ;  with  an  Aecount 
of  his  Inventions,  by  Francis  Trevithick,  C.E. 
(London:  E.  &  F.  N."Spon).  is  a  history  of  the 
steam-engine  r.ither  than  of  Trevithick.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  imformation  in  the  book,  but  it  is 
not  so  put  together  as  to  induce  the  general  reader 
to  persevere  in  its  perusal.  The  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  good. — Railways  or  No  Railways  ;  the 
Battle  of  the  Gauges  Renewed,  by  R.  F.  Fairlie 
(London :  Effingham  Wilson),  is  written  by  its 
author  in  defence  of  his  well-known  narrow  gauge 
method  of  railway  construction,  and  in  reply  to  some 
strictures  recently  published  by  the  Hon.  Sil.is 
Seymour,  of  New  York. — Health  and  Comfort  in 
House  Building,  by  J.  Drysdale.  M.D.,  and  J.  W. 
Hayward,  M.D.  (London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon),  con- 
tains the  results  of  a  practical  trial  made  by  the 
authors  of  a  scheme  of  house  ventilation  through  the 
kitchen  chimney  by  means  of  a  syphon  shaft,  and  a 
foul  air  chamber  communicating  with  each  room  by 
means  of  a  separate  pipe.  These  arrangements  were 
afterwards  described  in  a  paper  read  b5'  Dr.  Hayward 
before  the  Architectural  Society  of  Liverpool.  (See 
Bfn.DiXGNKWS,March8,187-2— VoLXXn.,p.l91.) 
In  the  present  work  all  details  of  the  plan  are  given, 
and  in  an  appendix  is  added  a  review  of  the  methods 
of  calculating  the  draughts  in  hot-air  flues. — The 
Fifty-one  Hour  Wages  Reckoner,  by  a  retired 
banker  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.), 
consists  of  computations  per  week  and  hour  for  a 
working  month,  with  a  supplementary  comparative 
table  applicible  to  weeks  of  4S,  54,  57,  and  60  hours 
respectively. — Perspective  ;  or  the  Art  of  Drawing 
What  One  Sees,  by  Lieut.  ^Y.  H.  Collins,  R.E., 
F.K.A.S.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  is  a 
successful  attempt  to  explain  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive. The  author  takes  his  stand  between  two  classes 
of  writers — artists  and  geometricians — neither  of 
which  supply  the  want  felt  by  students  learning  to 
draw  from  Nature.  A  few  useful  hints  on  colour 
are  added. — On  the  Drainage  and  Setverage  of 
Toiriis.  by  John  Phillips,  C.E.  (London :  E.  &  F.  N. 
Spon),  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  in  February  last 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  It 
advocates  the  separate  system  of  drainage,  which 
Sir.  Phillips  claims  to  have  originated  and  not  Mr. 
Menzies,  as  is  usually  supposed. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AUT. 

Crtstal  P.iL.vcK  Company's  Scitooi,  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Literatcke. — The  award  of  prizes 
to  lady  students  in  two  of  the  art  classes  of  the 
school  was  made  on  Saturday  last,  after  which  a 
private  exhibition  of  the  works  submitted  in  com- 
petition took  place  in  the  studio,  and  was  visited  by 
a  very  large  number  of  the  students  of  the  school 
and  their  friends.  Mr.  Louis  Haghe  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hine  officiated  as  judges  for  water-colour  painting, 
the  class  conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall.  The 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Turner,  of  the 
Lawn,  Tulse-hill,  for  a  drawing  of  the  '•  Pompeian 
Court — Interior;"  the  certificate  of  merit  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Farquhar,  for  a  "  Study  in  the  Egyptian 
Court ;  "  and  commendation  was  accorded  to  works 
bv  Miss  Edith  Farrpihar,  Miss  Turner,  and  Miss  Flora 
Teulon.  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.K.A.,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Woolner,  A.R.A.,  were  the  judges  for  model- 
ling in  clay,  the  class  conducted  by  Mr.  Vf.  Shenton. 
Miss  Ellen  Cooper,  of  Sydenham-hill,  took  the  silver 
medal ;  the  certificate  of  merit  was  won  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Edgiiigfon,  of  Teviot  House,  Upper  Tooting; 
while  sevcr.il  works,  especially  med.allion  portraits 
and  basso-relievos,  by  each  of  these  ladies  were  com- 
mended. .\bout  50  water-colour  drawings  and  70 
works  of  sculpture  were  submitted  to  the  judges. 

London. — The  examination  of  students'  works 
snbmitteil  from  night  classes  for  drawing,  and  from 
schools  of  art  in  competition  for  payments  and 
prizes,  has  just  been  concluded.  From  .^97  night- 
classes,  .50, on;  works  have  been  receivetl,;  from  114 
schools  of  art  7.'>,'2-'0  works  have  been  sent  up, 
making  a  gr.ind  total  of  129,24'2  drawings,  models, 
or  paintings  which  have  been  executed  in  the 
classes  during  the  year  ending  in  .\pril  last.  This 
is  an  increase  over  li<71  of  10,031  works.  These 
works  were  first  submitted  to  a  preliminary  exami- 
n,ition.  etich  school  being  taken  separately  by  a 
committee  of  examiners,  who   awarded   1,100  third- 


grade  prizes,  and  at  the  same  time  selected  from 
the  mass  1,208  of  the  best  and  most  advanced 
works  for  reference  to  the  national  competition,  in 
which  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the  country  compete 
with  one  another.  Ten  gold,  twenty-five  silver, 
and  sixty  bronze  medals  have  been  awarded, 
together  with  a  number  of  prizes  of  books.  The 
prize  works  of  this  competition,  together  with  as 
mauv  of  the  other  competing  works  as  space  could 
be  found  for.  are  exhibited  in  the  western  gallery 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
where  the V  will  remain  open  to  the  inspection  of 
persons  interested  in  art-education,  and  to  the  public, 
until  September. 

♦ 

ARCHITECTTrRAL   &    ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— On 
Wednesday  week,  the  closing  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  present  session  took  place,  Mr.  W.  Mor- 
ham,  vice-president,  in  thechair.  A  communication 
was  read  from  the  president,  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc,  re- 
garding the  business  of  the  session  and  the  projects 
for  next  session,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
a  room  for  library  and  reading  purposes,  where  niem- 
'oersmay  study  the  valuable  architectural  works  m 
possession  of  the  Association.  There  seems  to  be  a 
prospect  of  the  Engineers'  Society  and  the  Archi- 
tects joining  together  in  this  scheme.  'I  he  secre- 
tary treasurer,  and  librarian  read  their  respective 
reports.  Office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
session,  including  Mr.  John  Paterson,  president;  Mr. 
H  J  Blanc  vice-president;  Mr.  James  Ballantine, 
jun,  secretary;  Mr.  W.  T.  Russell,  treasurer;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar,  jun.,  librarian.  Intimation 
was  made  by  the  secretary  that  Mr.  David  Bryce, 
R  S  A.,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bocheadhad  signified  their  in- 
tention of  presenting  two  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
bv  apprentices  of  not  more  than  five  years  standing 
for  the  best  series  of  drawings  of  domestic  or  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  Scotland. 

Leeds  Academian  Society.— The  members  of 
the  Leeds  Academian  Society  had  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion on  Saturday  to  Adel  Church.  They  were  met 
by  the  incumbent,  who  gave  a  descriptive  lecture  of 
the  history  of  the  church.  The  font  was  stated  to 
be  the  same  age  as  the  church,  which  w.is  budt  about; 
the  year  1130,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  An 
elaborate  description  was  given  of  the  inner  arch  of 
Norman  architecture,  its  ornamental  and  representa- 
tive figures  and  also  of  the  Norman  architecture  o£ 
the  church.  The  company  afterwards  adjourned  to 
the  vestry  to  inspect  the  rare  antique  specimens  o£ 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  relics  of  great  interest^ 
consisting  of  hand  stone  grinding  miUs,  of  origmal 
and  primitive  construction,  and  other  objects  ot 
interest,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a  Roman 
town  or  encampment  existed.  After  tea  the  com- 
pany visited  the  different  places  of  interest  m  the 
loca'litv,  and  again  returned  to  the  church,  where 
Mr  Lowthwaite  gave  a  brief  and  eloquent  description 
of  the  church,  its  architecture,  history,  and  his  views 
of  the  representative  figures  in  the  porch  and  also  m 

the  inner  arch. 

• 

LAND    AND    BtTILDINQ    SOCIETIES. 

llALTON      AND     FUKNESS     PERMANENT     BENEFIT 

Building  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  thia 
society  was  held  on  the  19th  ult.  at  Dalton  Castle 
From  the  report  read  by  the  Secretary  it  appeared 
that  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  June  dU  last, 
.arising  from  the  funds  of  the  society  incudmg  a 
balance  from  last  year's  report  of  £11/  lbs  BO., 
amounted  to  £496  15s.  4d.  This  enabled  the  Com- 
mittee to  place  to  the  credit  of  each  investing  mem- 
ber fifteen-sixteenths  of  a  penny  fw  every  XL 
deposited  four  weeks,  leaving  a  balance  of  il50  4s.  ta. 
to  be  divided  amongst  future  dividends.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  98  subscribing  members, 
representing  177i  shares,  and  33  purchasing  mem- 
bers, representing  86  shares.  The  balance  from  last 
report  w.is  £1,026  3s.  7J.  Tho  members  s"bscnp- 
tions  amounted  to  £1,112  153.  The  repayments  from 
borrowers  were  £1,422  5s.7d. ;  interest,  £io..  Us  00. : 
and  other  incidental  receipts,  making  a  tot^'  " 
£3  950  14s.  4d.  The  members'  withdrawals  during 
the  year  were  £1,373  23.  lOd.;  advances  to  purchasers 
£775  14s.  6d.  and  other  payment.s  making  a_total  of 
£2,193  8s.  lld.,Ieavingabalanceinhandot  ±1(003.  oa. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

INDUSTRHL  Dwellings  Company.- The  lialf- 
vearly  report  of  tho  directors  of  tho  Improved  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  Company  (Limited)  has  been  issued 
from  which  it  ajipears  that  tho  usual  dividend  of 
5  percent,  is  recommended,  after  providing  the  neces- 
s.iry  contributions  to  tho  reservi!  funds  for  repairs 
and  redemption  of  Iciuses,  and  placing  £5,000  to  a. 
reserve  fund  for  the  equalisation  of  dividends.  It 
will  bo  remembered  that  this  company  was  founded 
by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  (who  still  presides  over  it) 
in  1863.  Tlie  number  of  workmen's  dwellings  now 
erected  is  1,268,  and  the  outlay  on  capital  account 
for  the  same,  including  cost  of  sites,  is  £185,820. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  DI.VXA  AT  EPHF.SLS. 

Fthe  BriLDrsG  Xews  for  Julv  28,  1S71  (Vol 
XXL.  p.  i;7).  we  printed  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject read  by  Mr.  Wood  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Enconragement  of  the  Fine  An?,  and  more 
recently— February  23.  1J72.  (Vo}.  XXIL.  p.  150/ 
— we  reprinted  from  the  Times  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Wood's  important  investigations.  In 
connection  with  the  recent  Conference  of  Architects 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  risited  the  British 
Uuseum  to  inspect  some  of  the  fragments  which 
have  been  brought  over  to  this  country  from 
Ephesns,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Xewton.  ct  the 
British  Museum,  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  which  a  report  will  be  found  in  our  issue  for  June  1 4 
last  (Vol.  XXII.,  p.  475).  A  recent  number  of  the 
Saturday  Ecvietr  contains  so  interesting  and 
succinct  an  account  of  theesploratio:issofarasther 
have  yet  been  carried  on.  that  we  reproduce  it.  We 
heartily  endorse  what  is  said  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  the  Reviewer,  for,  in  the  words  of  the 
Times  of  the  22nd  ult,.  "The  harvest  is  rijue:  shall 
Tre  be  contest  to  st-tud  by  with  folded  .irms  and  see 
it  gathered  by  foreign  hands  coming  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour?  Sh.ifl  we  let  French  or  German 
arch.-eologists  finish  Mr.  Wood's  work  and  rob  him 
of  his  well-earned  laurels  ?  So  lame  and  impotent 
a  conclusion  to  so  great  a  beginning  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  race  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings 
in  literature  or  .irt.  can  assert  with  just  pride  that 
as  explorers  and  discoverers,  wherever  success  de- 
pended on  energy,  perseverance,  the  sagacitv  which 
long  experience  renders  almost  prophetic  and  the 
judgment  which  knows  how  best  to  applv  material 
means,  British  travellers  have  ever  been  found  in 
the  foremost  rank,"  Ic  this  connection,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  Royal  Icstitnte  of  Briush  Architects 
is  taking  steps  to  promote  the  success  of  the  labour 
of  love  in  which  Mr.  Wood  is  engaged. 

In  a  shed  which  for  many  years  contained  the 
long-lost  remains  of  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,  the  newly-found  relics  of  another  .ind 
still  more  renowned  of  those  wonders  are  now  to  be 
seen.  For.  by  an  arrangement  unusually  in  keeping 
with  the  fitness  of  things,  the  si>ace  at  the  British 
Museum  which  was  until  recently  occupied  bv  the 
marbles  from  the  Mausoleum  is  now  devoted  to  the 
first  fruits  of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Diana  .it  Ephesus.  That  discovery  is  in 
itself  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  and  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  it  may  prove  so  important  that  too 
much  attention  can  scarcely  be  directed  towards  it. 
It  is  no  light  matter  that  after  so  manv  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  the  shrouding  mantle  of  time  should 
have  been,  at  least  to  some  extent  drawn  aside,  and 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  slimpse  of 
the  fallen  majesty  of  that  famous  eiiifice  which  the 
ancients  accounted  the  crowning  effort  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, and  which  was  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
what  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  to  the  Christian  world. 

From  immemorial  times  the  Ephesian  river  Cav- 
ster  has  gone  on  "  making  land. "  its  annual  inun- 
dations leaving  behiud  them  an  alluvial  depositwhich 
raises  the  level  of  the  plain  and  slowly  encroaches 
on  the  sea.  In  the  early  period  of  their  historv  the 
Epbesians  kept  the  river  to  some  extent  within 
bounds,  but  as  time  went  by  Uieir  harbour  bei^^sn  to 
iaiL  and  after  the  vigorous  attempt  of  the  King  of 
Pergamns  to  clear  it  had  resulted  in  failure,  it  "was 
abandoned  to  its  fate.  From  that  period  the  old  citv 
which  surrounded  it — as  distinguished  from  the  new 
city  built  on  higher  ground  at  a  later  date— seemed 
gr.idually  to  sink  as  the  level  of  the  plain  rose,  until 
at  last  its  walls  lay  burieil  beneath  some  20ft  of 
marshy  soil.  The  Ephesns  of  the  present  day,  called 
by  ita  inhabitants  Aiasoluk,  consists  of  "a  few 
miserable  houses,  and  a  few  hovels,  some  of  them 
leaning  against  the  pillars  of  the  great  aqueduct  that 
strides  across  the  plain."'  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  and  the  marshes.  Of  the  glories  of  the  p.ost 
but  little  remains.  The  whole  neighlwnrhood  of  the 
modern  village  .  f  Ephesus  is  strewed  with  marble 
relics,  and  where  : :  ancient  city  stood  lie  the  ruins  of 
many  vast  buildings.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
the  Great  Theatre,  which  held  upwards  of  oti.OOO 
persons,  and  the  Odeum,  or  smaller  theatre,  both  of 
•>rhich  have  b<-cn  cleared  out  in  recent  escav.iiions. 
The  Stadium  and  Gymnasium  are  also  recogni.sable; 
the  outline  of  the  harbour  may  still  be  traced  bv 
1  Ue  rankDes.0  of  its  reeds,  and  the  city  wall  crops  up 
liere  and  there  in  massive  blocks. 

Bat  the  building  for  which  every  Western  spec- 
tator of  this  scene  of  desolation  long  looked  most 
eagerly,  thon;;h  jill  in  vain,  was  the  great  Temple  of 
Diana.  It  stxme.l  strange  that  every  trace  of  .e<i 
vast  an  edifice  should  have  completely  vanished, 
though  it  was  known  thai  the  Goths  "sacke.1  and 
dtS'.royed  it  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  that  the 
Byzantine  Christians  subsequently  usml  its  ruins  as  a 
quarry,  probably  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  aud 


th;it  for  centuries  the  Cayster  has  been  yearly 
spreading  a  fresh  pall  of  alluvial  deposit  above  its 
buried  rem-ains.  Successive  triiveUers  suggested 
various  localities  as  its  site,  most  of  them  attempting 
to  iilentify  it  with  some  of  the  massive  suhstrucrures 
still  visible.  On  the  Admiralty  chart  of  the  Gulf 
of  Scala  Xova,  issued  in  l?ot>,  the  position  of  the 
Temple  is  conjecturally  laid  down  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  and  in  Mr.  Falkener's  elaborate  work  on 
Ephesus,  published  in  1S62,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  on  the  west  of  the 
city.  In  the  year  IStiS.  Mr.  Wood  began  his  ex- 
plorations, "  with  no  funds"  (says  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Dilletante  Society — a  memoir  to 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted),  "  except  what  he 
ventured  cut  of  his  private  means :  with  no  imple- 
ments or  other  plant :  with  no  dwelling-house  at 
han*^.  and  with  no  kind  of  assistance  from  others, 
except  a  firman  obtaineil  for  him  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum."  Beginning  with  the  Odeum. 
Mr.  Wood  proceeded  to  clear  out  the  area  of  the 
Great  Theatre,  the  scene  of  the  uproar  on  the  occa- 
sion of  S,  Paul's  visit  to  the  city.  There  he  found 
a  number  of  inscriptions,  one  of  which  furnished 
the  first  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  Temple  After 
clearing  out  the  Great  Theatre,  Mr.  Wood  discovered 
what  he  had  good  grounds  for  supposing  was  the 
Magaesian  Gate  of  the  city.  From  that  gate,  ac- 
cording to  Plulostratus.  a  stoa,  or  covered  portico, 
led  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  intended  to  yield  shelter 
in  bad  weather  to  processions :  and  outside  the  gate 
he  had  discovered  Mr.  Wood  fonnd,  about  lift 
underground,  "an  ancient  road,  with  tombs  on  each 
side,  pointing  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  at  the 
side  of  this  road  a  row  of  bases  or  square  piers,  such 
as  would  have  served  to  support  a  stoa  like  that  of 
Hamianus."'  This  road  Mr.  Wood  continued  to 
explore  during  the  years  1S67.  1S6S,  and  the  first 
half  of  1S63,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  discovered 
"  another  ancient  way  leading  from  a  city  gate  near 
the  Stadium  towards  the  Turkish  village  of  Aiasoluk." 
along  which  also  were  tombs  and  bases  of  piers  in- 
dicating a  line  of  portico.  Thinking  it  prcbable 
that  these  roads  converged  towards  the  Temple,  Mr. 
Wood  followed  their  track,  and  in  April.  iStii*.  he 
"  struck  upon  the  angle  of  the  peribolos  just  where 
it  might  have  been  expected  to  be"  In  this  wiUI 
was  an  inscription  stating  that  the  Emperor  Augustus 
had  rebuilt  the  peribolos  wall  round  the  Temple  of 
the  Goddess  Diana.  Two  other  inscriptions  at  a 
little  distance  stated  the  distance  from  the  river  and 
the  width  of  the  road  at  the  points  where  they 
occurred.  From  the  angle  of  the  peribolos  on 
which  he  had  thus  lighted,  Mr.  Wood  proceeded  to 
trace  the  two  lines  of  w,all  as  f.ir  as  he  could.  By 
Xovember.  l$6fl.  he  had  followed  the  western  wall 
for  about  1.150ft.  from  south  to  north:  but  it  then 
bent  tow.-u-ds  the  west  and  no  further  trace  of  it 
could  be  found.  Meantime  he  had  sunk  a  number 
of  pits  within  the  preserved  area  of  the  peribolos,  in 
hopes  of  lighting  upon  the  Temple  itself.  In  one  of 
these  he  came  upon  "  a  pavement  of  square  blocks 
of  fiue  white  ^narble,  l*in.  thick,  laid  on  a  level  bed 
of  black  marble,  as  was  tlic  practice  of  Greek  archi- 
tects in  laying  the  floors  of  their  temples,'"  together 
with  two  marble  sculptures,  "  These  remains  lay 
buried  under  ISft.  of  alluvial  deposit,  the  lowest 
stratum  of  which  was  composed  of  splinters  of  fine 
white  marble  wliich  appearetl  to  have  been  partially 
calcined  by  fire,"  Proceeding  with  his  explorations  on 
this  spot  Mr,  Wood,  in  1S70,  "  soon  came  to  sevex.-d 
drums  of  Ionic  columns,  ranging  from  4ft,  to  5ft.. 
of  white  m.irble,  with  fine  joints:'"  by  Janu.ary. 
1S71.  he  had  enlarged  the  .area  of  his  excavation  to 
about  100ft  square,  over  the  wkole  of  which  space 
drums  of  columns  and  other  architectural  m.arbles 
were  strewn,  and  in  February  a  fragment  of  the 
lowest  drum  of  a  column.  (>ft.  lin.  in  diameter  was 
found  iu  its  original  position  oa  its  base,  .As  it 
was  clear  by  this  time  that  the  site  of  the  Temple 
had  been  discovered,  the  explorations  were  continued 
on  a  greater  scale 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Mr,  Wood's 

discovery — one  for  which  no  slight  pr.aise  is  due  to 

his  intelligent  and  unwearied  perseverance — we  may 

turn  to  the  consideration  of  its  products,  some  of 

which  have  already  .arrived  at  the  British  Museum, 

while  others  are  on  board  two  ironclads,  now,  we 

believe,  at  Plymouth.     Among  these  .arc,  to  use  the 

words  of  the   report   we    have    already  quoted  so 

freely,  "the  lower  drum  of  a  column,  nearly  entire, 

with  figures  sculptured  on   it  iu  relief,  and  large 

fr.agnicnts    of     two    or     more     drums,     similarly 

sculptured;  also  the  base  of  a  pilaster,    sculptured 

in  rvlieJ.   un  the  same  scale  as  the    drums."'     The 

1  sculptured   drums    are  evidently    portions   of    the 

I  tl»irly-six  columns  of  the  Temple  which  PUny  de- 

I  scribes  as  ciclata:,  or   "sculptured  iu   relief."     The 

I  largest  of  them,    which    weighs  eleven  tons  and  a 

I  quarter,  bears  on  its  least-injured  side  a  compositiou 


) 


of  six  ligures.  three  o:  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Hermes.  Victory,  and  either  Hera  or  Demeter. 
A  figure  in  Orient  ;U  trousers  occurs  on  the  fragment 
of  another  drum ;  on  the  pil.aster  is  a  female  figure, 
clad  in  a  talaric  chiton,  who  appears  to  be  struggling 
with  Hercules,  Part  of  another  figure  is  seen  on 
the  return  face  of  the  pilaster,  and  above  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  block  are  the  remains  of  a  bead-."ind- 
reel  moulding.  The  fragments  do  not  suffice  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  what  were  the  subjects 
chosen  as  the  sculptural  decorations  on  the  thirtv- 
six  ceelata?  columufe..  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
sculptors  selected  Asiatic  myths  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Ephesus — a  likelihood  enhanced  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  figure  in  Oriental  J  ncIJ-l/ri<ifS. 
The  sculptures  on  the  Largest  drum  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  w;ell  calculated  for  their  purpose  of 
architectural  decoration,  and  if  each  drum  of  the 
thirty-six  co?latje  column:e  w.as  adorned  with  similar 
reliefs,  each  column  lieing  tiOft,  high,  a  richness  of 
effect  must  have  been  attained  of  which  we  have  no 
other  example  in  Greek  architecture  Perhaps  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  Herod's  Temple  at  Jerus^dem  was 
a  portico  with  decorations  of  this  kind.  Xow  that 
we  know  what  Pliny  meant  by  his  coelafe  columuie. 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  sagacity  of  Professor 
Donaldsons  conjecture  that  the  outlines  of  these 
sculptured  columns  may  be  discerned  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  certain  Roman 
coins  of  the  Imperial  period.  On  these  coins  one  of 
the  fronts  of  the  Temple  is  shown  with  an  oetostyle 
portico,  and,  on  a  close  inspection  of  the  columns, 
figures  in  relief  are  to  be  seen  on  their  shafts,  from 
their  bases  to  about  a  third  of  their  full  height.  It 
shotild  be  remarked  that  on  those  coins  sculpture  in 
the  rouudis  indicated  in  the  pediments,  aud  of  this 
sculpture,  which  must  have  been  on  a  colossal  style, 
we  may  expect  to  find  fragments  in  situ. 

Among  the  other  architectural  marbles  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Wood  .are  two  fine  specimens  of  Ionic 
capitals,  aud  a  base  found  in  its  original  position 
with  part  of  the  lowest  drum  of  a  column  still 
standing  on  it.  There  .are  also  several  fragments  of 
Cvilnains  on  a  smaller  scale  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  interior.  We  do  not  yet  know  enongh 
of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  to  decide  whether  these 
smaller  pillars  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  127 
columns  with  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Temple 
was  adorned.  Each  of  these,  he  says,  was  the  gift 
of  a  King :  and,  in  curious  confirmation  of  this 
statement,  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
several  fragments  of  iuscriptions  on  the  tonis 
moulding  round  the  bases  of  columns,  which,  in  all 
probability,  actually  record  dedications  of  such  .t 
nature.  The  architectural  marbles  present  m.any 
other  interesting  features:  some  of  the  smaller  frag- 
ments, for  instance,  retain  tr:ices  of  red  colour,  while 
the  calcined  surface  of  other  marbles,  aud  their  char- 
coal smears,  tell  the  sad  story  of  some  ancient  con- 
flagration in  which  probably  perished  the  beautiful 
timber  roof  and  the  staircase  cunningly  wrought  in 
vine-wood. 

A  survey  of  these  fragments;,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Wood"s  operations  already 
referred  to,  tells  us  just  so  much  about  the  Temple 
as  m;tkes  us  eager  for  that  fuller  and  more  precise 
information  which  we  can  hope  to  obtain  only  when 
themass  of  marble  now  cropping  up  everywhere  under 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Cayster  has  been  examined 
by  intelligent  eyes.  Ionic  architecture,  which  m.ay 
be  said  to  have  l>een  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  h.ave  been  thence  in  .all  probability,  transplanted 
to  Athens,  attained  its  final  development  in  the  great 
Ephesian  Temple — au  etlince  in  which,  as  in  the 
Mausoleum,  .and  the  almost  contemporary  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Priene,  we  recognise,  though  only  defaced 
and  mutilated  fragments  can  offer  their  evidence, 
that  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  executiou,  that  versa- 
tility and  felicity  of  adaptation  in  the  application, 
which  distinguished  all  Greek  art  in  its  best  days, 
and  still  continued  to  be  its  ch.aracteristic  .as  late  a? 
the  reign  of  .\lexai>der  the  Great,  and  perhaps  up 
to  the  middle  of  his  century.  That  is  precisely  the 
perioil  when  the  history  of  Greek  art,  which  we  may 
still  trace  through  a  series  of  extant  examples  from 
the  arch.aic  perioii  upto  that  point  breaks  off  abruptl.v. 
leaving  a  vast  ch.asni  between  the  reign  of  Alexauder 
and  the  Augustan  age 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do.  something  more  than  we 
did  about  the  school  of  Scopas  aud  his  compeers, 
the  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient  art  should 
be  the  comparison  of  this  school  with  that  which 
immediately  succeedeil  it,  aud  of  which  Lysippus  is 
the  reputed  founder  and  eponvm  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
site  now  tieiug  explore!  at  Ephesus,  more  than, 
perh.aps.  on  .any  other  spot  in  the  whole  Hellenic 
world,  that  we  are  likelv  to  find  those  missing  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  Winckclmann  sought 
for  in  vain  iu  Roman  galleries.  Such  an  enterprise 
as  Mr.   Wood  has  undertaken,  ought,   when  once 
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begun,  to  be  carried  out  to  its  legitim^ite  conclusion. 
Let  us  Ikivc  not  a  petty,  p.irtial,  faint-hetirted  ex- 
periment, Init  .a  real,  thorough  exploration,  carried 
out,  as  in  former  expeditions,  with  all  the  means 
and  appliances  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
Oovernment  has  at  its  command.  Otherwise  envious 
foreigners  may  say  that  we  h.id  better  have  left  the 
Temple  sleep  on  beneath  the  twenty-feet-deep 
covering  of  alluvial  soil  in  which  the  Cayster  had 
entombed  it. 


THE  .TOINERS'  A^D   COACHM.iKERS'  COM- 
PANIES AND  TECnXICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  prizes  awarded  to  the  candidates  in  the 
competitions  organised  by  the  Joiners'  Com- 
pany were  distributed  yesterday  (Thursd,ay)  week, 
at  a  court  of  the  Company  held  at  Guildhall.  The 
Master,  Mr.  J.  Johnston,  jun.,  presided,  and  the 
wardens  present  were  Mr.  J.  Wynter,  jun.,  and  Mr. 
H.  L. 'Phillips.  Specimens  of  the  work  for  which 
the  prizes  were  given  were  exhibited,  and  were  much 
.idmired.  In  presenting  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  W. 
Hodges,  of  the  Spitaltields  School  of  Art  (for 
original  design),  the  Master  said  he  had  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Court  that  such  beautiful 
specimens  had  come  before  them.  They  h.ad  offered 
these  prizes  to  induce  those  who  were  training  for 
skilled  trades  to  do  all  in  their  power,  not  simply  to 
raise  themselves  to  distinction  in  their  own  branch 
of  art.  but  to  raise  the  national  character.  The 
other  prizes  from  this  school  were  to  Jlessrs.  T.  Russ 
and  W.  Shuter.  The  first  prize  in  building  con- 
struction was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Lewis, 
student  at  the  Charterhouse  School  of  Art  for  two- 
and-a-half  years.  These  designs  were  sent  by  ten 
students.  The  other  prize  for  this  school  was  gained 
by  Mr.  F.  Ansell.  There  were  three  prize-takers 
from  the  Birkbeck  School  of  Art,  Messrs.  T.  V.  J. 
Sennett,  W.  H.  Sweet,  and  R.  C.  Miller,  the  latter 
being  for  mouldings  .applicable  to  ceilings.  The 
prizes  consisted  of  books  on  architecture  and  cases  of 
mathematical  instruments.  The  blaster  addressed  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  candidates  on 
their  leaving.  He  said  it  would  be  for  them  to 
show  to  all  around  that  they  were  industrious  and 
persevering,  and  would  make  the  best  of  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Nothing  good  and  nothing  great 
could  be  achieved  without  these  qualities.  They 
should  show  they  were  determine<l  not  to  "  scamp" 
their  work,  but  raise  each  one  his  branch  of  industry 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bedford  thanked  the 
master  for  distributing  the  prizes,  and  said  that  he 
himself  had  never  felt  prouder  of  tlieir  old  company 
than  now,  when  he  saw  it  engaged  in  the  work  of 
that  day.  The  Master  replied,  hoping  th.it  .all  suc- 
ceeding masters  wotdd  take  as  great  pleasure  in  such 
a  work  as  he  had.  He  thought  they  were  well 
carrying  out  in  it  the  principles  on  which  that  com- 
pany was  formed. 

The  Company  of  Coach  and  Coach  Harness 
Makers  have  awarded  their  silver  medal  to  F.  Budd, 
coach-body  maker,  of  Tything,  Worcester,  for  a  set 
of  live  drawings  in  ink  of  an  omnibus,  single 
brougham,  landau,  barouche,  and  Victoria  phaeton  ; 
and  their  bronze  medal  to  W.  C.  Bolt,  coach-body 
maker,  18,  Georgiana-street,  Camden  Town,  for  a 
drawing  in  pencil  of  a  landau  body  to  scale. 


HIGHWAYS. 

THE  highways  of  the  nation,  saj-s  the  Pall  Hall 
Gazette.,  town  streets  and  country  roads,  are 
maintained  by  divers  authorities  and  interests,  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In  towns 
the  maintenance  of  streets  usually  devolves  on 
municipal  councils  or  on  similar  bodies  ;  in  London 
upon  the  vestries  under  the  Metropolitan  Local 
Management  Act.  The  last-named  authorities  dis- 
bursed CO  less  than  £7-_'5.0llO  for  the  repairs  of 
roads,  streets,  paths,  aiul  for  cleansing  and  watering 
the  .same  in  the  vear  l.inO-TO;  this  irrespective  of 
the  cost  of  lighting.  AVhat  the  municipal  boroughs 
and  the  Towns  Improvement  Commissioners  ex- 
pended for  the  5.ame  objects  the  ofhcial  returns  do 
not  disclose.  Local  Boards  of  Health  raised  in 
1869-1870  £104,000  as  highw.iy  rates.  Ko.ads 
commonly  so  called  arc  made  and  kept  up  partly 
through  the  agency  of  turnpike  trusts  applicable  to 
England  and  North  Wales  generally ;  but  for  South 
Wales  the  trusts  are  under  a  special  .statute,  the 
7  anil  8  Vict.,  cap.  0.  But  where,  as  in  the  m.ajority 
of  cases,  roads  are  maintained  by  rates,  the  manage- 
ment falls  into  the  bands  of  distinct  sets  of 
functionaries,  with,  of  course,  distinct  jurisdictions. 
The.se  are  (1)  highway  divisions  under  Vl  and  l;{ 
Vict.,  cap.  .■).■>,  in  which  a  separjite  highway  rate  is 
raised  ;  (■_>)  highway  districts  under  2.5  and  2G  Vict., 
cap.  Ill,  and  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  101,  obtaining 
funds  by  precept  served  on  the  overseers,  and  by 


tliem  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates ;  and  (.S)  .South 
Wales  districts  formed  under  23  and  21  Vict.,  cap. 
08.  Bridges,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
highway,  are  in  country  districts  paid  for  out  of  the 
county  rate.  In  towns  they  would  be  probably 
built  and  maintained  out  of  the  town  funds.  In 
populous  places  the  erection  of  a  bridge  is  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  as  such  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  taxation.  Finally,  we  have 
a  number  of  bridges  and  ferries  wliich  appear  to 
belong  neither  to  town  nor  to  county,  but  to  the 
parishes  in  which  they  are  situate.  They  are 
necessary  to  our  traffic,  but  are  not  numerous  or 
very  important.  The  revenue  raised  from  them  last 
year  was  under  £100,000.  We  recently  showed 
what  is  the  taxation  and  expenditure  under  the 
existing  turnpike  trusts.  The  contemplated  transfer 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Turnpike  and  Highway  Acts  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  makes  it  of  interest  to  ascertain 
something  of  the  rates  and  the  outlay  under  the  last- 
named  statutes.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  St.ansfeld's 
department  will  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  com- 
pleting the  extinction  of  the  remaining  turnpike 
trusts — what  the  toll-payer  will  save  hy  the  change 
the  ratepayer  will  have  to  bear,  assuming  he  obtains 
no  aid  from  the  Government.  In  view  of  the  future 
his  present  fiscal  condition  is  of  interest — 

Bates  paid  during  the  Year  1S70. 
Hi.-^hway  divisions  (12  and  1.3  Vict.  cap.  35) : — 

Rates £5.5.5..330 

Work  in  lieu  of  rates  10,838 

£572,1GS 

Highw.ay  districts  (25  and  26  Vict.  cap.  fit;  27 

and  2S  Vict.  cap.  101) : — 

Bates    728,081 

Highway  districts,  South  Wales  (23  and  21  Vict. 

cap.  (;8)  ;— 
Kates 40,5.50 

Total  impost £1,340,799 

Besides  the  r,ates  there  are  certain  other  receipts 
which  carry  the  total  up  to  i;i,o91,.S20.  On  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  account  we  have  the  cost  of 
manual  labour,  £.532,001;  steam  labour,  £212.421; 
materials,  £370, 095;  tradesmen's  bills,  £03,339; 
salaries  and  common  charges,  £98,5o2 ;  improve- 
ments, £30,767,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
charges  wliich,  added  to  tlie  preceding  items,  make  a 
tot.al  of  £1,398,070 — a  sum  reni.ark.ably  close  to  the 
receipts.  Should  turnpike  trusts  be  entirely 
abolished  and  the  amount  of  their  present  revenue 
from  tolls  cast  upon  highway  rates,  the  latter  would 
be  increased  to  £2,200,000  a  year,  or  thereabouts. 


KENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  centre  of  the  operations  of    the  Society  this 
year  was  the  old  town  of    Faversham,    in   East 
Kent.     The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday'  in 
the    Faversham  Institute,    under   the   presidency  of 
Earl   Amherst.     The  Rev.   W.   A.    Scott-Robertson 
read  the  fourteenth  annual  report,  which  stated  that 
the  Council    could  give,    as   always,    a   satisfactory 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Society.     The  members 
steadily    increased,  and  w'ere  growing  beyond    the 
number  of  1,000,   about  which  they  have  hovered 
for  some    years.       Forty    new    members    had   been 
elected  iu  the  year,    and  many  more  were  awaiting 
election  at  their  hands  that  day.     The   balance  at 
the  bankers  was  £512  10s.  9d.,  but  the  greater  half 
of  this   would    be    p.ayable   in   a  few    days    to   the 
printers,    engravers,   &c.,    for    the  expenses  of   the 
ei,ghth    volume  of  "  Archa;ologia    Cautiana."     The 
archajologists  then  proceeded   to   inspect  the  parish 
church,  aspacious  cruciform  structure,  partly  in  the 
Decorated,    and  partly  in    a  later  style.     The  Rev. 
C.  E.    Donne,    the  vicar,  described  the  church,   and 
drew  attention  particularly  to  some   line  fragments 
of  mural  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  north  aisle  near 
the  chancel.  The  principal  (igiires  represent  a  king,  a 
judge,  and  a  pilgrim.    Tlie  tower  is  a  handsome  square 
Norman  one  with  a  singularly  beautiful  pinnacled  top. 
The  Elizalicthan  Grammar  School,  a  line  specimen  of 
the  domestic  lnii!dings<»f  that  period,  was  next  visited, 
and  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Faversham  -ibbcv  proved 
to  be  interesting.     Tlie  edilicc  was  originally   built 
by  Kirg  Stephen  and  his  Queen,  in  1117,  for  monks 
of  Clugriy,  who  being  afterwards  released  from  all 
subjection  to  that  order,  the  foreign  monks  became 
Benedictines.     The  abbey  was  confiscated  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1.53S,  when   its  revenues  were  valued  at 
£355.     Its  .abbots,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward   L 
and  Ivlward  11.  sat  in  thirteen  several  parliaments. 
In    this    monastic   institution    were    interred    King 
Stephen,  his  tjucen  Matilda,   bis  son  Eustace,  and 
many  other  noble  personages.     The  oratory  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  abbey   has  been  converted  into  a 
Jwelliiig-placc.      The    Roman   Saints    Crispin    and 
Crispianus  are  said  to  have- founded  an  asylum  near 
this  town,  where  they  were  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 


maker. Davington,  a  small  village  about  a  mile 
from  Faversham,  then  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Many  urns  and  other  Roman  vessels,  as  well 
as  coins  of  several  Roman  Emperors,  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  was 
once  a  Roman  burial-ground.  Fulk  de  Newnham,  in 
1153,  founded  a  priory  for  Benedictine  nuns  near 
the  church,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  gentleman's 
residence.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Priory.  Its  chief 
beauty  is  the  elegant  Norman  arch  over  the  west 
door,  and  it  contains  many  interesting  monumental 
relics  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  On 
leaving  Davington  the  archajologists  returned  to  the 
town,  where  the  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Lord  Harris  in  the  chair. 

On  adjourning  into  the  reading-room,  papers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Donne,  on  "  The  Tragic  Story 
of  Arden  of  Faversham;"  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Gir.iud  ou 
"  The  Ancient  Charters  of  the  Corporation,"  and  by 
Mr.  Bedo  on  "  The  Roman  Remains  discovered  at 
Faversham." 


THE    SCHOOL  BOAKDS. 

Aldeushot. — .-Vt  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alder- 
shot  School  Board,  plans  of  a  school,  plaj'ground, 
&c.,  were  received  from  the  following  architects:  — 
Mr.  Stapley  (cost  £2,650),  Mr.  Musselhvait  (£2,500), 
and  Mr.  Wonnacott  (£2,495).  Mr.  Mussellwait's 
plans  were  accepted. 

LoxnoN. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  Board,  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P.,  in  accordance 
with  notice  of  motion  which  he  gave  last  week, 
moved  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
works  committee  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson 
be  appointed  architect  of  the  Board,  at  a  salarv  of 
£1,000  a  year,  with  a  view,  among  his  other  duties, 
to  his  designing  and  building  the  schools  of  the 
Board,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he  give 
"  his  time"  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  pro- 
vide the  necessarj'  staff  and  offices.  The  proposition 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  Mee  requested  the  clerk  to  read  the 
original  agreement  Mr.  Robson  had  entered  into  with 
the  Board.  The  Clerk  read  the  origin.al  agreement 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Robson.  It 
appeared  from  it  that  Mr.  Robson  had  agreed  to 
devote  his  "  whole  time"  as  architect  to  the  Board 
at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  Mr.  Reed,  M.P., 
stated  that  Mr.  Robson  had  found  it  necessary  to 
devote  more  than  what  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  whole  of  an  architect's  time,  and  that  in 
future  he  would  have  to  attend  to  far  more  impor- 
tant duties  than  heretofore.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Robson,  under  the  new  arrangements,  "would  have  to 
draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  all  new  build- 
ings to  be  erecte<l  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board, 
no  matter  who  the  .architect  of  these  schools  might 
be.  The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  pro  tern.,  audit 
was  referred  back  to  the  works  committee  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  Mr.  Robson  might  be  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  looking  out  for  sites  and 
negotiating  for  their  acquisition.  Mr.  Charles  Reed, 
M.P.,  brought  up  a  report  from  the  works  committee, 
respecting  the  preliminary  arrangements  necessary 
to  the  erection  of  new  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  The  result  was  that  the  Board 
confirmed  a  provisional  agreement  entered  into  by 
their  clerk  and  Mr.  A.  Pocock,  for  the  purchase  of 
his  interest  in  the  Winchester-street  school, 
Islington,  and  a  resolution  passed  on  the  26th  Juue 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  West-street,  Hackney, 
referred  back  to  the  works  committee  to  negotiate 
with  Jlr.  Podmore  for  the  purchase,  at  a  cost  price 
for  valuation,  of  a  site,  with  the  infant  school  upou 
it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Michael's  Church, 
South  Hacknc}-,  and  appointed  architects  to  erect 
new  schools  on  Eeliirook-common,  Chelsea :  in  York- 
road,  Islington  ;  in  Cottenham-road,  Finsbury ;  ia 
Wilmot-street.  Bethnal-green ;  in  Harper-street, 
New  Kent-road ;  in  West  Ferry,  Jlillwall ;  and  in 
vSouth-road,  Brockley-road. 

The  design  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Roper  has  been  chosen 
in  a  limited  competition  of  four  architects  for  schools 
to  he  erecfed  in  Great  Hunter-street,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  1,040  children. 
The  estimated  cost  is  .£7,t!00. 


Dr.  I.otheby  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officei-s  of  Health. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Hridgcs  Adams, 
a  well  known  mechanician  and  a  largo  contributor  to 
the  s<;ientific  literature  of  the  day.  IVlr.  Adams  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  improved  construction 
of  railways  and  railways  carriages,  the  methods  of 
applying  brake  power,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  working  of  railways  ;  and  inanyof  tbo  pKans 
patented  by  him  are  now  in  general  use.  Ue  was 
in  his  75th  year. 
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THE  JULIUS    ELLIOTT    MEMORIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

THESE  schools,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Brigliton,  are  intended  by  his  relatives  and 
friends  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Julius  M. 
Elliott,  whose  lamented  death  by  an  accident  on  the 
Alps  in  July,  18G9,  will  be  remembered  by  most  of 
our  readers. 

The  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Educational 
Department,  and  comprise  ii  school-room  for  GO 
infants,  a  school-room  and  class-room  for  132  boys, 
and  a  school-room  and  class-room  for  140  girls, 
accommodating  332  children  in  all,  with  a  private 
room  for  visitors. 

The  external  walls  are  being  built  hollow,  faced 
•with  Suffolk  white  bricks  and  red  kiln  and  blue 
Staffordshire  brick  string  courses  and  arches.  The 
copings  and  keystones  of  arches  will  be  of  Bath 
stone,  the  roofs  covered  with  the  patent  Broomhall 
tiles,  and  the  buildings  internally  plastered  in  Scott's 
cement.  There  will  be  sufficient  ventilation  secured 
by  means  of  open  fireplaces  fitted  with  "  The  Abbots- 
ford"  stoves,  windows  provided  with  hung  sashes, 
and  ventilators  in  floors  and  ceilings. 

The  contract  price  for  these  schools,  including  all 
intern.-il  fittings,  desks,  and  galleries,  healing  and 
lighting,  forming  playgrounds,  boundary  walls,  and 
privies,  &c.,  is  £1.812.  Messrs.  Goulty  &  Gibbins, 
of  London  and  Brighton,  are  the  architects ;  Mr. 
Albert  Baker,  of  Brighton,  the  contractor  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Keid  the  clerk  of  works. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

SOME  short  time  back  (Building  News,  Vol. 
XXII.,  p.  315),  we  quoted  from  the  West- 
minster Gazette  a  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  really  national  school  of  art,  or  university, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  other  schools  of  learning, 
■with  its  professors,  examinations,  degrees,  &c.,  &c. 
Such  a  school  or  university,  the  writer  endeavoured 
to  show,  would  get  rid  of  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty which  now  reign  in  architecture.  The  same 
writer  (who  uses  the  initials  "J.  H.  B.")  returns  to 
the  subject  in  last  week's  Gazette,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  notices  the  celebrated  article  in 
the  Quarterhj  Revieio,  which,  he  says,  if  the  writer 
is  correct  in  the  theory  he  has  propounded,  simply 
overturns  at  one  blow  all  that  has  previously  been 
believed  in  regard  to  what  has  constituted  the 
genesis  of  art,  and  its  culture.  Amid  the  most  un- 
sparing denunciations  and  admirable  criticisms  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  almost  all  present  architec- 
tural results,  much  of  which  is  undeniably  true,  and 
interesting,  and  suggestive,  he  (the  Quarterly 
Jtevieicer')  demolishes  everything  in  the  nature  of  an 
architectural  profession,  and  insists  that  the  builder 
— the  working  man — is  the  only  true  artist  and 
architect,  ami  that  to  his  unfettered  instinct  we 
must  turn  f"r  tlie  spontaneous  generation  of  a 
national  art  growth;  first  sweeping  away  everything 
in  the  nature  of  concocted  plans  and  stereotyped 
designs,  aiul  that  then  we  shall  find  that  art  will 
spring  up  with  a  perennial  freshness  and  beauty, 
and  again  yield  that  satisfaction  and  delight  which 
it  is  admitted  the  best  Greek  and  Gothic  art  ever 
did,  and  does!  Now,  is  this  theory  true ?  If  it  is, 
saj-s  the  writer  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  such  a 
scheme  as  that  suggested  by  him,  instead  of  being 
for  the  true  culture  of  art,  would  be  its  death-blow, 
delivering  us  yet  the  more  over  to  a  stereotyped 
"professionalism,"  which,  according  to  theQuarterly, 
is  just  the  spurious  element  we  have  now  to  cast  from 
us.  If  the  writer  has  7iot  shown — as  he  certainly 
has  not — that  art  evi*r  has  been  developed  thus,  the 
attempt  he  made  to  do  this  being  very  lame  indeed, 
and  actuaUy  reeled  nnh/  on  his  asserting  that  effigies 
of  the  architects  of  tluf  Meili;cval  buildings  could  still 
be  seen  thereon  in  a  working  dress  (!)  then  the  theory 
doesn't  go  for  much,  and  tlie  course  he  recommend.s, 
however  interesting,  would  be  a  perilous  one.  But 
without  arguing  the  matter  out  ourselves,  as  it  is 
verv  much  a  question  n!  fact,  it  will  Ije  sufficient  to 
quote  riato,  whose  evidence  is  direct  to  the  point. 
He  says,  adverting  to  the  f.act  that  able  artliitects 
were  rare,  even  in  Greece,  in  the  wliole  of  which  very 
few  could  be  found,  "  The  p.iy  of  a  cominon  builder 
■was  five  or  six  miu:c.  but  tli.at  an  architect  would 
require  more  th.an  ten  thousand  drachms."  Plat., 
Xpiinrni,  ed.  Serran,  t.  i..  )).  13.').  Now  this,  says 
"  J.  II.  1!.,"  is  totally  destructive  of  the  writer's 
theory,  and  conclusively  shows  that  however  much 
it  may  be  desirable  the  architect  should  be  the 
builder — and  this  may  be  admitted — yet  that  of  old 
there  was  the  most  recognised  distinction  of  the 
architect  as  the  superior  and  governing  mind,  and 
that  neither  builder  nor  working  man,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  words,  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  glorious  works  and  all  the  rcfiuemeuts  of  exqui- 
site taste  aud  poetic  results  which  the  ancient  build- 


ings are  instinct  with.  No  ;  it  was  the  man  of  genius 
then,  as  now,  that  was  wanted — no  doubt  supported 
and  quickened  by,  and  working  with,  others  of 
kindred  spirit  and  genius  in  their  spheres,  and,  it 
may  be  freely  supposed,  even  tlie  working  men  were 
imbncd  with  the  true  spirit  of  .art  and  a  knowledge 
far  beyond  what  we  see  now.  Well,  then,  to  find 
the  master  minds,  to  give  scope  to  the  art  faculty 
in  all  directions,  is  what  we  want,  and  this,  we  think, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  reverent  study  and  com- 
bined pursuit  of  art  in  a  National  Art  School, 
where  all  classes  of  mind  and  ability,  quickened  each 
by  the  other,  would  find  their  true  place  and 
value,  and  art  be  assigned  a  dignified  position, 
and  be  carried  onwards  free  from  the  influence  of 
"shop"  and  commercial  rivalry.  The  quotation 
from  Plato  must,  "J.  H.  B."  thinks,  be  deemed  con- 
clusive that  the  "writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  not  sus- 
tained by  precedent  where  it  is  most  required.  That 
the  mathematical  knowledge,  the  optical  refinements, 
which,  while  the  sublimation  of  utility  were  also  an 
embodiment  of  an  art-expression  which  has  chained 
the  highest  minds  in  all  ages,  could  he  the  mere  out- 
growth of  the  haphazard  efforts  and  traditions  of 
the  workman,  and  not  the  concrete  of  an  ideal  born 
from  the  contact  of  genius,  is  too  much  for  belief  on 
such  data  as  those  furnished  by  the  Quarterly. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

THE  Morning  Post  says  it  would  be  something 
worth}'  of  achievement  if  all  the  terror  which 
affects  timid  people  who  find  themselves  in  edifices 
when  a  thunderstorm  rages  in  the  vicinit}-,  if  all  the 
apprehension  of  people  not  timid,  but  thoughtful, 
could  be  abated,  if  all  the  cowering  in  cellars  and 
wrapping  in  blankets  which  one  now  sees  on  those 
occasions  could  be  done  away  with  by  the  confidence 
based  on  irrefragable  grounds  that,  come  what  miglit, 
the  place  was  safe.  Now,  any  electrician  woidd 
aflirm  that  a  judicious  application  of  lightning 
conductors  would  effect  all  this.  M:>reover,  it  is 
not  as  though  there  did  not  exist  data  for  the  proper 
application  of  these  conductors.  Tlie  absolute  safety* 
we  are  claiming  for  our  dwelling-houses  has  been 
achieved  for  the  navy  for  some  considerable  time 
past.  There  was  a  time  when  accidents  to  ships 
from  lightning  strokes  were  frequent,  but,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  ships  of  the  British  navy  are  concerned,  no 
sucli  accident  is  ever  now  heard  of.  So  far  as 
relates  to  British  war  ships  absolute  safety  from  this 
cause  of  occasional  danger  has  been  accomplished, 
and  tliat  simply  through  the  embo.iiment  of  known 
electrical  laws  into  a  pr.actical  application.  If  these 
statements  be  irrefragable,  as  we  atTirm  them,  then 
why  is  not  a  specific  lightning  conductor  made  as 
much  an  ordinary  appendage  to  a  dwelling-house  as 
a  system  of  gas  or  water-pipes?  Apathy,  stupidity, 
are  words  which  comprise  the  answer ;  yet  knowing, 
as  we  are  compelled  to  know,  how  evils  only  con- 
tingent and  temporary  are  usually  let  alone,  we  do 
not  entertain  the  remotest  hope  of  seeing  the  remedy 
brought  into  use. 


ETCHINGHAM. 

THE  noble  church  of  Etchingham  [the  great  or 
oaks'  liamlet],  dedicated  to  God,  the  Assump- 
tion of  S.  Mary,  and  S.  Nicholas,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  Tunbridge  and  Hastings  railway, 
and  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  moat  now  filled  up;  in 
it,  tradition  says,  lies  a  holy  church  bell,  which  he  who 
finds,  and  with  the  help  of  six  yoke  of  white  oxen, 
restores  to  upper  earth,  will  be  richer  than  Crcesus 
himself.  The  date  of  the  building  may  be  fixed  at 
about  137.5,  from  the  appear.ance  of  the  arms  of 
Brittany  in  the  glazing,  which  fix  it  between  1372 
and  13H0.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  church  is 
French,  the  vast  central  tower  and  its  pyramidal  cap 
and  banner-shaped  vane,  the  noble  square  stair- 
turret  with  a  rounded  top,  the  lofty  elevation  of  the 
roofs,  the  abseuce  of  a  transept  and  the  richly- intricate 
tracery  of  the  two-light  windows,  with  cills  high 
above  the  ground,  betoken  a  foreign  clement  in  the 
design ;  and  one  of  the  Echynghams  who  served 
with  Eilward  III.,  and  h.ad  his  epitaph  written  in 
French,  seems  to  have  brought  back  some  French- 
man with  him.  The  nave,  which  has  aisles  and  a 
clerestory,  is  of  two  hays,  extending  to  the  eastern 
coigns  of  the  tower,  which  covers  the  constructional 
third  b.ay,  and  with  the  aisles  extended  to  this  point 
forms  a  quasi  transept.  The  south  porch,  of  oak, 
retains  its  original  b.argcboard,  which  describes  a 
huge  trefoil.  The  chancel  retains  some  encaustic 
pavement  (blue  with  devices  of  complicated  golden 
stars,  like  .ajuleios),  aud  beautiful  stall-work  of  oak 
'  (eighteen  in  all,  three  in  each  return,  and  six  on  eitlicr 
side),  with  open  arcadingof  tref oiled  lights  iu  tlie  rood- 
screen  toward  the  nave,  a  kind  of  battlemented  cor- 
nice, aud  carved  misericords — representing  two  front 
faces  of  ladies  with  the  head-dress  of  the  time  of 


Henrj-  IV.,  two  dolphins,  two  roses,  and  two  cowled 
foxespreachingtogee.se.  The  stone basementis  pierced 
with  quatrefoil  air-holes.  The  door  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  the  easternmost  bays  the  windows  are 
stilted  up;  on  the  north  wall,  externally,  there  are 
remains  of  a  sacristy,  wfth  the  water-drain.  The 
chancel,  of  the  latest  Decorated  period,  retains  its 
own  water-drain,  a  stone  credence,  aud  triple- 
canopied  place  for  priest,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon.* 
The  eastern  window.  fl,amboyantin  character,  retains 
some  fine  glass.  The  steps  do  not  e.xtend  from  wall 
to  wall,  but  occupy  only  the  middle  space ;  on  each 
side  are  projections  with  tiles.  The  eastern  window 
of  the  north  nave-aisle  is  of  three  lights,  and  has 
in  the  abatements  four  quatrefoiled  cucles  in  lieu  of 
tracery,  with  angels  playing  upon  instruments  of 
music — the  ''Powers"  are  identified  by  a  battle- 
mented tower — part  of  a  grand  design,  probably,  to 
pourtray  the  heavenly  choir.  The  nave  and  chancel 
arches  of  the  tower  are  Late  Decorated,  of  the  local 
t^'pe  ;  the  arcade  of  the  nave  is  later  ;  the  windows 
are  square-headed,  with  two  lights  ;  the  west  window 
was  designed  to  be  longer,  and  is  Perpendicular. 
The  brass  of  the  rebuilder  of  the  earlier  church,  of 
the  time  of  King  John,  Sir  William  de  Etchinghamf 
(who  died  January  18,  1387),  and  that  of  a 
namesake  (died  I'lTi),  with  his  wife  Joanna 
(1104),  and  son,  Sir  Thomas  (died  1444)— 
under  a  triple  canopy  —  and  a  plate  for  another 
Sir  Thomas  (died  January  20, 148.5),  are  on  the  floor 
of  the  chancel,  which  was  restored  in  1860. 
The  helmet  of  Sir  George  Strode  has  disappeared. 
The  dedication  to  S.  Nicholas  connects  the  church 
with  the  ancient  ferry  across  the  Rother,  which  was 
at  one  time  navigable  to  this  point.  The  font  is 
Early  English.  The  broad  west  door  with  a  con- 
tinuous moulding  should  be  noticed.  The  original 
pulpit-stoue  remains.  In  October,  1758,  the  great 
bell  was  sent  to  London  to  be  sold.  It  bore  the  in- 
scription "  Stephanus  Nortonede  Kant  (ia)  me  fecit." 
There  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  yew  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  churchyard.  Remains  of  the 
moat  which  defended  the  manor  house  are  still 
visible  on  either  side  of  the  railway. 

The  armori.al  glass  in  the  nave  now  includes  these 
coats: — 

1.  Ermine. 

2.  Az.  Fretty  of  six,  arg.  a  chief,  gules.  Etching- 
ham. 

3.  Gules  a  fess,  ermine.     Wallis. 

4.  Or.  on  a  bend,  sa.  3  horse  shoes,  arg.  Shoyse- 
well,  wife  of  Sir  W.  de  Etchingham. 

5.  Gules,  3  bezants  2  aud  1.     D3'ngham. 

G.  Sa.  3  crowns  2  and  1,  or.  [part  of  a  series  ef 
roj'al  arms  ?]     See  below. 

7.  Sa.  a  Sagittarius  or.  [K.  Stephen]. 

In  the  last  century  the  glazing  including  the  fol- 
lowing arms  : — 

East  window. — Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward 
III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  John  Duke  of  Bretagne  ;  still 
remaining.  North  windows.  —  1.  Shoysewell,  Etching- 
ham Az.  fretty  of  six,  arg.  2.  Thomas  Holland^ 
Earl  of  Kent,  died  1396  ;  Ralph  Stafford,  E.arl  of 
Stafford,  died  1372.  3.  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
died  1347  ;  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  died 
1392.  South  windows. — 1.  Etchingham  ;  Edm.  of 
Langley,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  died  1362.  2.  Wm. 
de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  died  1397  ;  Hugh 
de  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  died  1377  ;  Fitzalaa, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  died  1375  ;  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  died  1381.  3.  Wm.  Ufford,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  died  1381 ;  Thom.a3  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  died  1401 ;  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
died   1375. 

The  other  coats  were: — South  nave  aisle  Az. 
fretty  of  six  arg.  a  label  or.  (in  another  coat 
an  annulet  above  the  fess  point),  Etchingham. 
Sa.  a  sun  in  his  splendour,  S.  Clair.  West  window, 
Wallis.  North  nave  aisle — Ermine,  a  cross  ingrailed 
gu.  Northwode  2  Arg.  a  cross  ingr.ailed  gu.  Dalin- 
grugge.West  window.  Etchingham.  Clerestory ;  South. 
Az.  a  cross  patonce,  or.  North.  Sa.  Ducal  crowns  or. 
The  east  window  had  a  shield,  paly  wa\'y  of  six, 
gules  aud  or.  There  was  a  monument  in  the  chancel 
with  these  arms  1  and  4.  Gu.  a  lion  ramp,  between 
6  crosses  or.  2  aud  3.  Siu  3  leopards'  heads  jessant 
fleurs  de  lys  or.  On  the  brass  of  Wm.  Echyngham 
these  arms  were  impaled  *'  2  che\'rons  and  a  canton  : 
— "a  berul"  within  a  bordure  ingrailed — "3  cres- 
cents and  a  canton  fiuartering  3  birds."  The  Com- 
munion Plate  bore  an  "  escutcheou  with  3  horse- 
shoes iu  bend,  with  this  inscription ;  "  Clavibus 
potius,  1679."  M.VCKENZIE  E.  C.  W.vlcott. 

•  "Sielod  scuts  at  the  aU;ir  end"  in  an  inventory  of 
Southampton,  and  this  phrase  in  the  Oretj  Friars  Chronicle 
I  havo  found  to  be  the  proper  English  term  for  such  seats. 
A  monk  of  Glastonbury  gives  the  appropriate  phrase  "  the 
solar  between  the  pillars,"  instead  of  triforium. 

t  Tlie  epitaph  says  :  —  "  Isto  'Willelmus  fecit  istam 
ecclcsiam  de  novo  reediUcari." 
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THE    PROXIMATE    PRINCIPLES    OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.— V. 

IN  the  preceding  papers  the  external  aspect 
of  -windows  has  been  chiefly  considered, 
and  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  re- 
ferring to  their  vertical  connection  or  super- 
imposition  in  design.  In  street  thoroughfares 
this  is  an  important  element  for  the  architect 
to  consider,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  dealt  with  in  London  and  other  large 
towns  within  the  last  half  century  shows  that 
architects  felt  the  need  of  some  connection. 
The  fenestra!  modes  adopted  by  French  archi- 
tects seem  to  have  been  freely  introduced,  and 


the  purpose  of  a  covering  to  the  underneath 
■window.  (See  sketches.) 

Internally,  the  treatment  of  window  open- 
ings may  somewhat  differ  from  the  external 
form.  Well-splayed  jambs,  we  have  seen,  should 
always  be  obtained  both  for  utility  and  effect, 
and  the  heads,  as  a  rule,  in  ordinary  Vjuildings 
with  low  flat  ceilings  should  be  square,  or 
approaching  that  form.  The  angles  may  be 
relieved  effectively  by  being  canted  or  cut  off 
by  the  lintel  or  wood  frame,  and  this  adds 
little  to  the  expense  of  workmanship.  Though 
internally  flat  or  square-headed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  insist  on  this  shape  externally,  as 
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we  owe  much  of  the  improvement  to  foreign 
ideas.  Such  a  mode  of  vertically  connecting 
the  light  apertures  is,  moreover,  logical  in  its 
intention,  a.s  it  forms  another  link  between 
the  main  pi.rts  or  members  of  a  structure  and 
its  minor  accessorial  or  decorative  features. 
Fenestration,  in  fact,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  design,  in.stead  of  a  haphazard  and 
desultory  manner  of  placing  windows.  Besides 
the  strength  and  relief  obtained  by  thickening 
the  intervening  piers,  it  affords  shade  and 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a  means  of  pro- 
jecting hoods  and  balconettes  from  the  several 
windows  without  unsightliness.  In  this  way, 
frequently,  a  projecting  balcony  may  serve  also 


there  is  no  law  or  necessity  to  confine  the 
Lead  to  a  level  line  outside  ;  but  here  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  a  higher  order  must  dictate 
in  most  cases.  Relieving  arches,  filled  in 
underneath  with  some  pattern  in  stone  or 
terra-cotta,  may  sometimes  pleasingly  take  off 
the  bare  or  heavy  appearance  of  the  superin- 
cumbent wall,  thougli  such  expedients  are 
often  overdone — when,  for  instance,  a  high- 
pointed  arch  is  placed  over  a  small  window  to 
carry  really  nothing,  but  merely  for  effect,  as 
we  frequently  see  in  the  w^orks  of  modern  or 
fashionable  !Media;valists.  These  and  like 
vagaries  are  the  results  of  the  copying  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  which  will  always  produce 


absurdities  in  design  as  long  as  it  is  tolerated 
and  encouraged,  too,  by  some  of  our  foremost 
practitioners.  As  long  as  we  have  "genuises" 
R-ho  will  not  encourage  original  thought  in 
design,  so  long  will  antique  substitutes  which 
require  no  study  be  foisted  upon  us. 

After  form,  the  next  thing  that  claims 
attention  in  considering  internal  window- 
design  is  the  filling-in  woodwork  or  frame- 
work. I  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  may  be  improved  as  regards 
foi-m  or  outline,  bullions  and  transoms,  al- 
though ancient  expedients,  may  often  be 
used  as  a  fillitig-in  of  the  square  aperture. 
Common  sliding  sashes,  as  readily  as  case- 
ments, can  be  fitted,  and  these  often  might  be 
improved  by  the  square  angles  being  relieved 
by  in.serting  cut  corner  pieces.  Transversely, 
also,  the  light  may  be  divided  by  transoms, 
which  enables  smaller  casement  frames  to  be 
fitted.  These  may  often  be  made  to  open  on 
pivots  placed  either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  One  advantage  of  these  tran- 
soms is  that  in  a  high  narrow  aperture 
a  considerable  part  of  the  window  could  be 
made  fixed  or  immovable,  and  another  advan- 
tage, the  opportunity  of  inserting  painted  or 
stained  glass  in  the  head  or  at  such  portion 
of  the  aperture  as  may  be  desirable,  as  it  is 
not  always  necessary  or  judicious  to  have  a 
window  entirely  filled  with  it.  For  ventila- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  our  common  sashes, 
double  hung,  are  the  best  at  present  known, 
as  we  can  regulate  to  a  nicety  the  ingress  of 
the  cool  air  at  the  bottom,  and  the  egress  of 
the  heated  air  at  the  top,  but  I  think  a  more 
desirable  means  could  be  devised,  and  one  I 
have  adopted — namel}-,  to  have  sliding  or 
opening  valves  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sashes,  wliicn  latter  may  be  fixed  or  movable 
at  pleasure.  By  this  means  the  sashes  need 
be  seldom  or  never  opened,  and  there  would 
be  no  unpleasant  draught  from  the  meeting 
rails  being  left  apart,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  The  object  in  every  case  is  efficient 
ventilation,  but  under  control,  and  this  cannot 
be  attained  by  oiiening  or  hinged  casements  of 
ordinary  construction.  Means  of  removing 
or  opening  the  whole  aperture,  however, 
should  be  provided  in  case  of  emergency,  as 
that  of  fire. 

Blinds  to  regulate  the  light,  and  shutters 
for  protection,  here  claim  a  passing  word.  I 
think  the  principle  of  Venetian  blinds,  adapted 
externally,  is  best :  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
thrown  off  before  penetrating  the  window. 
The  "  helioscene "  is  a  useful  adaptation  of 
this  principle,  while  it  does  not  obstruct  the 
view  from  the  window;  some  means,  though, 
should  be  devised  to  close  the  horizontal 
shades,  so  tliat  it  may  serve  as  a  shutter  as 
well.  Inside,  boxed  shutters  are  awkward, 
cumbersome  expedients,  to  say  nothing  more, 
and  it  seems  singular  that  sliding  or  lifting 
shutters  are  so  seldom  used  in  their  place. 
One  of  the  cheapest  and  mcst  effective  sun- 
blinds  is  that  known  as  the  "  Florentine,"  or 
simply  canvas  suspended  from  a  roller,  and 
projecting  outwards  at  an  angle  by  side  stay 
bars,  which  can  easily  be  regulated. 

G.  H.  G. 


K.  Mary  Msgvlalen  Church,  Pad(Iingt«n,  having 
had  a  narrow  cKcape  from  destruction  by  fire,  is  now 
said  to  bo  in  serious  <iangcr  fnim  water.  The  roof 
having  been  destroyed,  the  church  has,  of  course, 
been  open  to  the  recent  storms,  and  so  vast  an  amount 
of  rain  ha.")  fallen  that  Mr.  Street  appreliends  danger 
to  the  foundations.  These  had  Ui  bo  laid  on  very  bad 
ground,  and  are  composed  of  thick  layers  of  concrete, 
a  mode  of  building  which  added  greatly  to  the  cost. 

The  works  for  the  new  City  terminus  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  at  the  Hol- 
boni  Viaduct,  are  bciiigencrgetically  pushed  forward, 
and  a  largo  section  is  already  completed,  several  of 
the  arches  at  tlio  upper  level  having  been  asphalted. 
The  Metropolitan  liailway  passes  underneath  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  street,  and  there  is  then  the 
line  of  Farringdon-street  proper,  very  considerably 
below  the  road  level  of  the  viaduct,  the  several 
railway  levels  and  inclines  from  Ludgate  being  in 
course  of  construction  at  intermediate  elevations; 
whilst  the  large  hotel,  which  will  .bo  built  above  th» 
office  department  of  the  station,  will  rise  in  all  lUOft. 
above  the  topmost  railway  level  of  the  Viaduct. 
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CHURCHES   AND   CHAPELS. 

Chawton. — The  parish  church  of  Chnwton, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1871,  just  after 
the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  former  build- 
ing had  been  completed,  was  reopened  on  Saturday 
weelt.  The  nave  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  as  also 
the  north  aisle.  The  exterior  is  of  rough  Hint,  faced 
^vith  liath  stoue.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
the  base  of  the  tower,  which  is  at  present 
unfinished,  but  temporarily  roofed  in.  The 
roof  is  tUed  in  alternate  bands  of  light  and 
dark  shades.  The  sittings,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  about  3U0  wor.-^hippers,  are  of  varnished 
yellow  deal.  The  architect  is  BIr.  A.  W.  IJlomfield, 
of  London,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  H.  Dyer,  of  Alton. 
The  cost  of  erection  has  been  about  £2,000. 

Chislehurst. — Christ  Church,  Chislehurst.  was 
consecrated  on  Monday  last,  the  20th  ult.,  by  his 
grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  usual 
formalities.  The  building  is  most  happily  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  beautiful  site,  presented  by  N. 
Strode,  Esq.,  of  Camden  Park.  The  Churcli  is 
carried  out  in  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic,  after 
designs  supplied  by  William  G.  Habershon  &.  Pite, 
architects.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  .^25 
adults,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  every 
facility  for  egress.  The  church  consists  of  nave 
with  clerestory  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts  and 
chancel,  with  vestry  at  north-east  angle.  Exter- 
nally it  is  built  of  Kentish  Kag  stone  in  regular 
courses,  with  dressings  and  ornamental  parts  exe- 
cuted in  Bath  stone,  and  roofed  with  Whitland 
Abbey  Green  slates  and  purple  Bangor  in  alternate 
courses.  A  lofty  tower  and  spire  is  placed  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  is  utilised  on 
the  ground  floor  as  one  of  the  principal  entrances, 
and  in  the  next  stage  has  an  organ- gall er}'  ap- 
proached by  a  turret  staircase.  The  interior  has  a 
handsome  nave  arcade,  with  carved  capitals,  and 
good  effect  has  been  obtained  by  relieving  the  Bath 
stone  with  Red  Mansfield  for  the  smaller  columns 
which  carry  the  roof  principals  in  nave  and  chancel. 
The  roofs  throughout  are  open-timber,  boarded  and 
felted.  The  chancel  has  an  apsidal  end  with  two- 
light  windows  in  each  compartment,  and  the  floor 
laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  have  been  placed  in  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tions for  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  aisles  are  paved  entirel}'  with  red  and 
black  tiles,  laid  diagonally  with  black  margins,  and 
the  windows  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  inter- 
nal dimensions  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  chancel, 
are  72ft,  by  6nft.  The  general  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Carey,  builder,  of  Highgate;  the 
tile  floors  by  McCoUa,  of  Victoria-street ;  the  gas 
chandeliers  by  Berry,  of  Pimlico;  and  the  orna- 
mental ironwork  to  boundary  fences  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard  &  Co.,  of  Wych-street. 

DucKLiNGTox. — The  parish  church  of  Duckling- 
ton  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week  after  partial 
restoration.  The  work  which  has  been  completed 
embraces  the  relaying  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  re- 
seating of  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  masonry  of  the  pillars,  the  removal  of 
a  singing  loft  and  furmation  of  a  vestrj',  the  removal 
of  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  from  a  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  chancel-arch,  and  the  opening  of  some  windows 
which  had  been  parthally  blocked  up.  The  builders 
employed  were  Messrs.  IJartlett,  of  Witney,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruton  as  architect.  The 
<;hancel  was  comjdetely  restored  and  reseated  by  the 
Uector  during  last  year. 

Gat.asiiiels. — Operations  have  been  commenced 
towards  the  completion  of  S.  Andrew's  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church,  Galashiels.  The  church  was  partly 
built  in  IK.5G.  The  present  addition  is  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Goldie  &  Child,  and  adds  -lO/t.  to  the 
length  of  the  buihling.  The  front  elevation,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  is  72ft.  high,  and  5(Jft.  wiiie, 
flanked  with  octagonal  buttressed  towers  of  the  same 
height  as  the  central  elevation.  Inside,  the  .idditicnial 
space  acquired  is  to  be  occupied  principally  by  an 
organ  gallery.  This  gallery  is  to  be  of  ?tniie,  sup- 
ported on  three  arches,  and  finished  with  a  stone 
balustrade.  The  contract  is  fn  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
R.  Hall  Sc  Sons,  builders,  Gala-^hicls. 

Llanartii,  CAi'.niGANsiiiRi:. — This  church  has 
just  been  reopened  after  extensive  alterations.  The 
nave  and  <-hancel  were  modern,  and  have  been 
entirely  remodelled,  with  new  windows,  roofd,  and 
fittings,  and  the  ancient  tower  repaired.  The 
expenditure  has  been  about  XOOO.  Mr.  Withers, 
of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Jonci  & 
Sons,  of  Llwyngog,  builders. 


Old    Hutton,  near  Kendal. — ^The  works    are 

in  progress  for  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  S.  John 
Baptist,  Old  Hutton,  near  Kendal.  The  old  church 
is  entirely  removed,  being  dangerous  and  beyond 
repair.  Originally,  the  church  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  diocese,  but  was  rebuilt  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  all  vestige  of  the  old 
structure  tlisappeared.  The  new  church  will  consist 
of  a  nave  54ft.  by  26ft.  without  side  aisles,  an 
apsidal  chancel,  porch,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber, 
and  a  belfry  spire  at  south-west  corner,  55ft,  high. 
The  style  is  the  thirteenth  century;  materials,  the 
dark  blue  stone  of  the  locality,  and  white  freestone 
dressings  ;  open-timbered  stained  roofs  throughout ; 
seats  and  church  furniture  of  pitch  pine  and  oak; 
sittings  for  about  200.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Brade  &  Smales,  of  Kendal ;  the  contractor,  Mr. 
John  Fawcett,  of  Hutton. 

SouTiirouT. — The  new  church  of  S.  Peter,  Birk- 
dale,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  on 
Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Geometric  Decorated  style,  and  is  built  of  bricks, 
faced  with  UphoUand  pierrepoints,  with  internal 
dressings  of  white  Stourton,  and  external  dressings 
of  Cefn,  stoue.  The  building  consists  of  nave, 
Sift.  5in.  by  21ft.  7in. ;  north  and  south  aisles,  each 
81ft.  5in,  by  lift.  Sin.;  and  chancel,  22ft.  4in.  by 
ISft.  The  organ-chamber  is  placed  at  the  south- 
east angle,  opening  into  the  nave  and  chancel  by 
arches,  and  the  vestry  is  located  at  the  corresponding 
north-east  angle.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
the  tower  (not  yet  completed),  which  is  on  the  south 
side.  The  roof  is  open  to  the  apex,  with  circular 
ribs  springing  at  intervals  from  stone  corbels ;  it  is 
of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  is  covered 
with  Welsh  slates,  laid  in  parti-coloured  bauds  of 
blue  and  purple.  The  nave  columns  are  of  polished 
Westmoreland  granite,  the  font  is  of  Caen  stoue.  and 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  of  selected  pitch-pine. 
The  seats  are  also  of  pitch-pine,  and  will  accommodate 
550  persons.  The  passages  in  nave  and  aisles  are 
paved  with  Peake's  terro-metallic  tiles  ;  the  chancel 
floor  has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  in  ornamental 
patterns,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Chantrell,  of  Liverpool.  The 
east  window  has  three  lights,  and  is  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Forrest  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  The 
west  window  of  four  lights,  and  the  two-light  aisle- 
windows,  are  glazed  with  ''  cathedral"  glass,  arranged 
in  geometric  patterns.  The  clerestor}''  windows  are 
quatrefoils.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  about 
£2,400.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Hugh  Yate;:, 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Barrj'  &  Son,  of  the  same  town. 

SnuTiiSEA,  Hants. — The  Congregational  Church 
for  the  new  district  in  the  Dover  road  has  been  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated period,  and  consists  of  nave,  apse,  east  and 
west  transepts,  and  aisles.  The  foundations  are  also 
put  in  for  tower  in  north-west  angle.  The  extreme 
length  is  n2ft. ;  width,  G2ft.  ;  height  to  ridge,  54ft. 
The  pevving  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  fitted  to  accommo- 
date about  C50  persons,  with  standing  room  for  about 
150  others.  A  commodious  school-room  was  first 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  worship  has 
been  conducted  therein  during  the  erection  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  was  the 
architect.  Mr.  Smith,  Portsea,  the  builder.  Mr 
Barnden  was  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  whole. 

WicTiiEUAL,  Cumberland. — The  restoration  of 
this  church  is  commenced  ;  the  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Orniston,  of  Warwick.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  chancel  before  proceeding  to  commence 
the  nave  and  aisles.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Carlisle  nn  iertake  the  chancel,  the  rest  falling  on 
(he  parish.  Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  £2,000. 

BUILDTNOS. 

CROcicroRD's  Club  House. — These  celebrated 
premises,  in  S.  James's-street,  were  lately  sold  to 
some  influential  capitalist,  and  will  shortly  be 
altered  and  partially  rebuilt  for  the  purposes  of  a 
first-class  political  club.  Mr.  C  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A., 
is  the  architect. 

New  Public  Institute,  Levex,  N.B. — The 
foundation  stone  of  a  public  institute  was  laid  here 
lately  with  Masonic  honours.  Tho  plans  of  tlie 
building  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Helton, 
architect,  Perth,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,212. 
The  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  Venetian 
Gothic.  Accommodation  is  provided  on  the  ground 
floor  for  a  library,  reading-mom,  hath-ronm.  and 
housekeeper's  olllces,  and  on  the  first-floor,  billianl- 
room,  two  class-rooms,  lavator}',  &c.  The  structure 
is  being  built  of  freestone  from  local  quarries.  It 
is  intended  to  form  art  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  ground 
around  tlie  building  will  be  laid  out  as  recreation 
grounds,  with  a  bowling  green,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvns  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respfctfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Keaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readei'S  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  iu  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  shuukl  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31.TAVIST00K-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
otfice  not  later  than  5  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 

ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 

words  (the  first  lino  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 

series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 

application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  "Wanted"  aro  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  woi'ds, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 

1.5s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  Gd.  for  six  months ;  3s.  Od.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Pulilisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Bdiluino  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols,  16c.,  gold)  per  auuum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

13"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  wlien 
renewing  their  siibscri2}ti07is,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  PubUsher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-OfSce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— D.  H.  &  J.  N.— W.  S.  &  Son.— G.  G.— H.  "W".  & 
Sons.-R.  M.  P.— H.  T.— T.  &  R.  B.— P.  M.  J.— P.  &  Sons, 
— H.  W.  &  Sons.— H.  F.  C— J,  P.  S.— W.  J.  S.— C.  &  H. 
— E.  W.  G.— J.  N.-J.  B.  B. 

S.  Treyail. — 'You  write  a  long  letter  partly  in  ink  and 
partly  in  pencil,  which  we  can  scarcely  read.  Yon  say, 
iu  a  postscript,  "  Please  excuse  this.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  make  it  out.  I  have  not  time  to  copy  it.'  We 
don't  excuse  it,  and  we  think  that  courtesy  alone  should 
havo  suggested  more  consideration.  What  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.  If  you  write  to  a  person  on 
business,  it  is  not  polite,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  to  write 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  consume  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  what  you  say.  In  so 
doing,  you  w^ant  to  save  time  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else's  time.  In  this  instance  you  have  written  a 
long  letter  in  answer  to  "  H.'s"  letter  last  week.  What 
you  say  may  be  very  good,  but,  judging  from  iho 
little  we  can  decipher,  we  vei-y  much  doubt  it.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  put  what  you  had  to  say 
iu  a  more  readable  form,  and  so  have  increased  the 
chances  of  the  letter  being  printed?  W-mld  it  not  also 
have  btieu  more  polite  to  Editor  and  Printer?  If  in 
writing  to  one  person  you  should  be  careful,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  that  sf'ou  should  be  careful  when 
you  expect  your  words  to  be  read  by  thousands?  If  you 
desire  to  continue  the  correspondence  with  "H,,"  or 
any  one  else,  on  "School  P]anning,"'g!V0  a  little  more  time 
to  what  you  have  to  say,  and  to  how  you  say  it.  Don't 
use  a  long  word  when  a  short  one  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  don't  use  two  sentences  when  one  will  do. 
Endeavour  to  put  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  in 
the  sentence,  and  tho  sentence  in  the  right  place  in  the 
paragraph.  Regard  letter-writing  as  a  work  of  Art,  and 
Literature  as  incomparably  the  greatest  art  that  ever 
existed  or  ever  will  exist,  an  art  which  exercises  more 
influence  on  maukiud  than  all  other  arts  united.  When 
you  look  at  Literature  in  this  way  you  will  feel  a  reve- 
rence for  it,  and  you  will  not  then  write  ill-digested 
letters,  partly  iu  ink  and  partly  in  pencil,  iu  sprawling 
characters— lined,  interliued,  and  erased.  You  will 
rather  write  a  letter  for  publication  as  yi/u  would  make 
a  drawing  for  a  bit  of  ornament,  to  be  put  in  some 
conspicuous  place  for  tho  purpose  of  interesting  and 
educating  men. 

J.  W.  T.— As  we  cannot  use  the  title-page  for  some  months 
the  conditions  of  the  competitiou  are  postponed  for  a 
short  time. 


Coritsjjoniicnce. 


PLYMOUTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buicnixo  News. 
SiK, — Before  the  visitor  sets  out  for  Plymouth 
he  had  better  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  re- 
motest prospect  of  any  treat  being  in  store  for  him 
in  the  shape  of  street  architecture.  The  most 
vulgar  erections  done  iu  stucco  had  too  firm  a  root 
in  the  emporium  of  the  West  to  he  upheaved  in  a 
day.  We  searched  in  vain  many  of  her  streets,  in 
the  dull  hope  of  finding  some  gem,  like,  as  it  were, 
"a  star  in  the  darkest  night  sticks  fiery  out  in- 
deed" from  the  gloom  of  the  surroundings.  Even  iu 
the  heart  and  centre  of  tlie  busy  b-irough,  tall, 
lank,  flimsy  erections  rival  each  other  in  the 
hideousness  of  their  disijlay.  We  look,  but  cannot 
find  but  faintest  symptoms  of  the  revived  arts  in 
the  home  of  George  Whitwick  (alas,  just  passed 
away).     The  Hoe,  which  is  a  remarkably  open  and 
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beautiful  place,  rising  rapidly  from  the  harbour,  con- 
tains two  large  blocks  of  superior  class  houses,  also 
done  in  stucco  (great  bagbear  of  modern  taste). 
In  the  uewest  block,  elaborate  detail  and  fenestration 
have  been  carried  to  their  utmost  limits,  but  with 
restless  and  unhappy  results.  Wide  circular-headed 
■windows  are  tilled  with  thick  stucco  tracery,  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  arch,  a  cement  foliated  boss  being 
suspended  from  the  centre  by,  we  suppose,  a  wrought 
iron  bolt.  This  is  a  marvellous  way  in  which  a 
■wide  window  and  tracery  m.ay  be  combined,  but  to 
the  entire  neglect  of  true  construction  and  absence 
of  .Tsthctical  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Cornw.all  Hotel,  which  is  so  well 
known,  -n-ill  always  repay  a  visit.  Various  kinds  of 
materials  hive  been  used  here  in  juxtaposition, 
terra  cotta  principally  for  the  window  decorations  ; 
but  it  looks  somewhat  fr.ail  and  fantastic  in  com- 
bination with  the  more  solid  and  permanent  looking 
Cornish  granite  and  Devonshire  limestone,  which 
are  used  in  large  quantities.  Terra  cotta  is  in  truth 
more  suitable  to  brick  architecture.  This,  the  re- 
spected architect,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  has  admitted 
by  stating  at  the  Institute  some  time  ago  that  he 
•\vunld  not  again  use  the  three  in  combination.  The 
building,  however,  looks  remarkably  well,  and  had 
the  materkils  been  more  in  harmony  both  in  colour 
and  design,  and  the  front  a  little  less  broken  in  out- 
line, it  would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  effective  hotel  buildings  which  we  have 
seen  in  our  travels. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  remarkable 
not  so  much  for  its  architecture,  as  for  that  of  the 
tower,  which  rises  to  a  great  height,  but  on  plan  it 
is  exiremely  small.  The  chief  entrance  to  the 
church  is  through  the  tower.  On  the  upper  stage 
three  very  long  lancet  windows  on  each  face  filled 
with  enormous  luffers  almost  absorb  the  design, 
leaving  a  very  small  proportion  of  solid  masonry  to 
support  the  lofty  spire  that  rises  immediately  above. 
At  this  p,irt  the  design  is  thin  and  trumpery  ;  un- 
doubtedly it  is  effective,  but  of  the  kind  which 
should  be  carefully  eschewed.  Few  architects  can 
he  found  who  would  care  to  win  a  name  in  the  pro- 
fession by  designing  works  so  lofty  and  slender  as 
this.  Jloreover,  we  -were  given  to  understand  that 
some  difficulty  ■was  experienced  in  finding  a  builder 
and  foreman  to  undertake  the  task  of  erection 
The  spiritual  wants  of  this  neighbourhood  .ar. 
apparently  well  supplied,  for  almost  treading 
on  the  heels  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  very  large  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Palladian  style,  iu  which 
sjmj  unh.appy  Gothic  detail  has  been  mixed. 
We  now  come  to  the  Guildhall  buildings  in  course  of 
erection.  By  the  narrow  approach  from  the  west, 
which  sadly  wants  improving,  the  greater  part  of 
the  group  bursts  suddenly  into  view.  Standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  (where,  of  course,  there  is  a 
miserable  gin-shop)  the  effect  is  striking.  At  the 
first  glance  a  marvellous  collection  of  towers  and 
huge  gables  stand  prominently  forward.  No  less 
than  three  towers  and  four  gal.iles  are  at  once  within 
the  compass  of  the  eye.  Perhaps  a  more  effective 
bit  of  grouping  cannot  be  found  in  this  western  dis- 
trict. There  is  a  slight  attempt  at  balancing  of 
parts — thus  the  large  hall  is  fl.anked  on  either  side  by 
a  tall  gable,  but  the  hall  being  shifted  towards  the 
left  an  additional  gable  and  a  tower  is  placed  to  the 
right.  The  municipal  buildings  are  separated  from 
the  great  hall  aud  .assize  courts  by  a  "  placa  "  of  con- 
siderable width,  so  that  there  are  two  distinct  build- 
ings, though  quite  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Let 
us  now  make  a  detour,  and  approach  from  the  east, 
■which  is  the  most  open  and  important.  The  tower 
of  S.  Andrew's  Cliureh,  of  early  lifteenth  century 
style,  and  well  designed,  is  a  fitting  climax  on  the 
left,  and  although  there  is  dignity  and  fitness  in  all 
we  see,  yet  the  effect  is  not  so  grand  or  remarkable  as  on 
thewestern  approach.  We  think  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  squeezing  the  municipal  block  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  street,  thus  obscuring  any  extensive  view 
of  the  whole  group  from  this  end.  A  small  portion 
of  the  great  hall  aiul  tlie  flanking  gable,  together 
with  the  narrow  end  of  the  municipal  block,  is  all 
that  can  be  seen  until  we  stand  fairly  witliin  the 
"placa."  We  really  cannot  see  why  the  smaller 
group  should  have  been  placed  so  far  to  the  east, 
while  so  much  unoccupied  ground  remain  on  the 
■west. 

If  these  buildings  are  satisfactory  in  their  group- 
ing, thej'  arc  certainly  no  less  so  in  their  detail, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances.  Entire  absence  of 
fritter — -or,  if  you  will,  "millinery,"  which,  on  close 
inspection,  is  sure  to  strike  the  eye — and  broad  mas- 
sive and  appropriate  detail  will  characterise  this 
group  nf  buildings  as  one  of  the  architectural  lions 
of  the  West. 

Messrs.  Ilino  &  Norman,  of  Plymouth,  are  the 
architects.  The  name,  however,  of  Mr.  E.  W.  God- 
win appears  on  the  illustrations  as  consulting  archi- 


tect. This  is  a  novelty  in  .architectural  prsictice, 
and  one  which  we  entirely  approve.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  profession  (we  do  not  mean  mere  busi- 
ness) under  the  sun  so  exclusive  or  envions  as  our 
own.  It  is  no  common  thing  for  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians, and  judges  and  engineers,  to  act  in  harmony 
with  each  other  upon  the  same  cause,  but  we  regret 
it  is  not  so  in  architecture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  from  the  example  and  precedent  of  Ply- 
mouth a  long  tr.ain  of  good  ivill  follow.  Moreover, 
the  benefits  derived  in  this  case  are  apparent  at  the 
first  glance,  and  we  say  it  with  no  disrespect  to 
Messrs.  Hine  &  Norman.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  we 
kno-w,  any  precedents  iu  this  western  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  sufficient  merit  or  power  of  architectu- 
ral design  to  form,  as  it  were,  stepping-stones  from 
their  first  to  their  last  and  greatest  efforts.  The 
disparity  is  too  great  between  it  and  what  we  have 
hitherto  found  in  Plymouth. 

Among  the  least  happy  parts  of  this  design  are  the 
tops  of  the  two  smaller  towers  ;  they  are  too  gaudy, 
fantastic,  and  obviously  pretentious.  The  painted 
woodwork  and  variegated  slates  compel  you,  as  it 
were,  to  gaze  and  wonder.  We  hope  the  large  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  are  only  partly  raised,  will  not  be 
capped  like  these.  The  figures  surmounting  the 
large  gables  are  too  small  for  the  gigantic  cabbage- 
le.af-like  base.'  Near  the  apex  of  the  gable  the  figure 
of  a  poet's  head,  exceeding  life-size,  protrudes  from 
a  circular  panel.  The  cabbage-leaf  dwarfs  the  poet, 
but  the  statue  above  does  not  appe.ar  to  attach  itself 
to  the  design  at  all ;  it  looks  like  a  doll  suspended  in 
the  air,  an  evident  attempt  to  introduce,  in  a 
modified  shape,  the  circular  tower  which  Mr.  Godwin 
designed  for  the  Leicester  Town  Hall,  at  the  corner 
of  the  municipal  block.  It  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  an  appreciated 
feature  of  the  building.  It  sits  uncomfortably  on 
its  square  base,  and  in  the  slice  of  the  main  block 
which  has  been  cut  out  for  it.  Jlr.  Godwin  is 
exceedingly  p.artial  to  these  round  towers,  but  they 
look  better  on  paper,  with  masterly  draughtsmanship, 
than  in  stone. — I  am,  Ac,  H. 


GREEK  VERSUS  GOTHIC. 

Sir.. — I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  any 
hopeless  attempt  to  convince  Mr.  Gildard  that  one 
may  worsliip  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding 
in  a  Gothic  church.  Allow  me  to  notice  some  points 
in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 

First,  as  to  Greek  .architecture  being  oar  model, 
as  the  best  achievement  of  human  genius.  Is  it 
reall}'  so  ?  Greek  sculpture  and  minor  forms  of 
beauty  maj'  be,  but  there  is  far  more  of  constructive 
genius,  and  to  my  eye  a  grander  resultant  beauty,  in 
the  Gothic  Cathedral.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
subtle  curves  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  theories  of 
beautiful  proportions  -which  critics  at  one  time  dis- 
covered, were  ever  calculated  b}'  the  builders  on 
mathematica'  or  optical  principles.  They  had  the 
rare  merit  of  giving  beauty  to  a  style  essentially 
commonplace  and  devoid  of  structural  skill,  piling 
their  massive  materials  into  elegance  aud  beauty, 
and  improving  so  far  on  tiieir  clumsy  prototype. 
Their  climate,  too,  gave  them  an  apology  for  their 
waste  of  material  in  the  depth  of  pillared  porticoes 
and  huge  entablatures.  But  their  architecture  was 
only  the  setting  to  their  sculpture,  and  without  it  it 
seems  to  h.ave  a  very  lifeless  beauty,  which  repetition 
would  soon  exhaust.  We  see  only  the  caricature  of 
that  beauty  wlien  we  see  a  church  with  said  portico, 
&c.,  complete  (probably  facing  the  east  wind),  and 
serving  only  to  screen  the  nakedness  behind.  Iu 
such  churches  the  only  tiling  likely  to  be  wortli 
looking  at  as  a  work  of  skill  will  be  the  roofs,  and 
these  cannot  be  seen  for  plaster.  iModeru  Greek  is 
too  much  of  an  innovation  on  the  original  to  allow  its 
I  claims  on  our  regard  as  more  suitable  than  Gothic 
for  our  churches.  As  to  the  associations  connected 
with  a  stvle,  they  depend  very  much  on  the  in- 
dividual and  the  distance  to  which  he  may  choose 
to  carry  his  historical  lore,  or  he  may  associate 
Gothic  with  what  is  best,  and  not  what  is  worst,  iu 
the  religion  of  the  time,  taking  the  sow  by  the  right 
ear  and  not  the  left.  The  truth,  probably,  is  that 
neither  Greek  nor  Gotliic  has  anything  to  do  with 
keeping  or  hiiulering  the  majority  toward  worship- 
ping in  spirit  atul  iu  truth.  Had  we  livetl  in  perilous 
times  we  should  have  had  less  anxiety,  of  course, 
as  to  our  arcliitecture  aud  mode  of  worship,  but  in 
other  times  man  will  have  beauty  as  well  as  truth. 
The  (ireek  identified  th'm.but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  divorce  them.  Some  iieople  will  always 
find  aids  to  devotion,  where  Mr.  Gildard  can  see  none, 
in  the  .architecture,  iu  the  music,  in  theinterior,  if  not 
tone<l  with  storied  colour,  yet  subdued  so  that  its 
superfluity  of  light,  or  odious  monotony  of  whitewash, 
docs  not  paralyse  the  optic  nerve.  .\s  to  stained 
glass,  if  it  be  good,  not  glaring,  the  eye  may  as  well 


rest  on  a  geometrii-  pattern  as  on  a  pretty  bonnet, 
or  any  other  mountain  of  vanity,  conspicuous  bj- 
contrast  in  churches  of  the  "  barn  "  order. 

I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Classic  gains  in  beauty  as  it  approaches  the 
variety  for  which  Gothic  is  conspicuous.  Gothic 
developed  its  beautj'  by  study  of  the  Classic  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  border-land  of  Lombardic  or  Norman 
we  see  the  development  plainly  enough,  and  in  modern 
Classic  or  Itiilian,  anything  that  breaks  up  the 
monotony  of  intercolamniation,  and  the  mass  of  un- 
broken lines,  is  a  step  tow<ards  elegance  and  beauty, 
towards  the  Gothic,  not  the  Greek,  ideal. 

I  would  correct  Mr.  Gildard  also  on  S.  Paul's  own 
authority  as  to  his  connection  with  the  Jewish 
ritu.al.  He  tells  us  that  he  never  went  to  the  Gen- 
tiles till  he  had  made  every  effort  to  win  the  .Jew, 

With  regard  to  instrnment.al  music,  you  will  think 
that  Bible  history  is  not  popular  in  .Scotland,  when 
everv  one  ought  to  know  that  a  psalm  is  not  merely 
a  hymn,  but  a  hymn  composed  expressly  for  music 
on  a  stringed  instrument — the  harp,  or  its  modern 
improvement,  the  piano  ;  that  S.  Paul  or  the  Chris- 
tian disciples  were  continually  in  the  temple  joining 
in  a  worship  where  certain  families  of  the  Levites 
were  specially  employed  to  accompany  the  singers 
with  the  grave  sweet  melody  of  the  Psaltery  or  harp. 
Yet  Mr.  Gildard  is  asking  for  New  Testament 
authority  for  the  organ.  We  have  it  here  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing  :  the  psa'ms  we  sing, 
notably  the  150th  ;  a  more  unquestionable  authority 
still  in  the  passage  quoted,  "  singing  and  making 
melody  with  your  hearts" — i.e.,  singing  and  playing 
with  the  heart.  If  Mr.  Gildard  consults  the  Greek 
he  will  find  it  very  pkain,  and  no  critical  difficulties 
in  the  passage.  If  the  harp  must  be  silenced  the 
voice  is  silenced  too,  and  the  Quaker  is  right,  but 
playing  being  commended  (as  well  as  singing)  with 
the  heart,  those  who  may  have  little  voice,  and 
find  a  help  in  the  organ,  have  undoubted  authority 
in  the  above  passage  for  employing  both  to  express 
the  worship  or  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Dancing,  however,  is  different,  and  was  employed 
onl}'  on  rare  occasions  of  national  thanksgiving  and 
joy.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it  if  it  were 
the  natural  expression  of  a  sudden  joy,  as  in  many 
cases  it  has  been,  when  truth,  long  known,  comes 
to  any  one  in  the  light  of  a  great  discovery.  There 
is  not  mach  likelihood  of  this  occurring,  or  of  a 
need  arising  for  such  an  expression  of  feeling.  It 
may  be  in  certain  cases  natural,  and  therefore 
becoming,  just  as  I  can  imagine  the  bagpipes  leading 
a  psalm  tune  with  .all  solemnity. 

As  to  starring  it  in  corduroy,  or  the  kilt  (with 
the  hig^hland  fling  as  an  accompaniment,  suggested 
by  the  kilt),  I  would  remind  Mr.  Gildard  that  he 
can  fe.ar  no  opposition  on  my  part  to  his  shining  as 
a  star  in  the  orbit  of  his  choice.  It  is  he,  not  I, 
who  is  the  advocate  for  an  impossible  primitive  sim- 
plicity, but  although  he  may  have  the  moral  courage 
I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  see  him  carrying  out 
his  principles  in  such  a  way.  I  would  much  rather 
hear  of  him  as  subscribing  for  an  organ ;  aud  you 
will  probably  say  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  take  the 
breeks  off  a  highlandman  as  to  put  them  on. 

Anothek  Protestant  and  Architect. 


HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — Wonders  will  never  cease!  for,  as  I  perceive 
at  page  59  of  j-our  columns.  Sir.  Osbourne  Reynolds, 
Professor  of  Engineering  at  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester, proposes  to  do  away  with  bad  smells  in  our 
houses  by  "abolishing all  house-traps  altogether,  and 
dealing  with  the  sewer  gas  outside  the  house."  Now, 
that  is  all  nonsense,  for  if  all  house-traps  are 
abolished,  I  ask  what  is  to  keep  down  the  bad  smell 
generated  in  the  soil  and  waste  pipes  within  our 
houses  ?  This  reminds  me  of  a  case  iu  point :  Some 
twelve  years  ago  or  so  a  party,  to  save  expense, 
ordered"  his  plumber  to  fit  up  a  series  of  kitchen 
sinks  one  above  the  other  without  any  traps,  because, 
as  he  supposed,  traps  were  unnecessary,  owing  to  the 
conducting  pipo  into  ■which  they  ivere  all  branched 
discharging  itself  above  the  ground  and  not  into  any 
drain.  It  did  not  do,  however,  for  traps  had  to  be 
afterwards  put  in,  owing  to  two  causes,  one  being 
the  contaminated  air  continually  blowing  into  the 
house  from  the  dirty  pipe,  and  when  some  of  the 
other  tenants  put  down  some  e.xtra  dirty  water,  &c., 
the  smell  that  would  come  up  some  of  the  other 
siidvs  was  simply  disgusting. 

The  outsiile  syphon-traps  and  cesspool,  as  depicted 
at  page  59,  are  ail  right  so  far,  but  Mr.  Reynolds 
must  excuse  me  telling  him  that  instead  of  "  abolish- 
ing" the  house-traps,  the  water-closets,  baths,  sinks, 
&c.,  must,  in  addition,  have  all  traps  for  themselves. 
1  am,  iSic,  Plumber. 
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THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
AND  CHEAP  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — Two  prizes  of  the  value  of  thirty  pounils 
having  been  offered  lij-  the  Marquis  of  Bute  aiui 
Major  Picton  Turberrille  for  the  best  plan  of 
cottages  suitable  for  a!;rioultural  labourers,  and  which 
were  to  be  exhibiteil  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  at  Cardiff,  thirty-four  designs  were  submitted. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  prizes  were  withheld, 
for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  want  of  merit.  The 
cost  of  a  pair  of  cottages  was  not  to  exceed  £220, 
and  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  each  was 
to  include  three  bedrooms  and  suitable  ofHces,  and 
a  brick  oven  for  common  use  ;  drainage  and  water 
supply,  it  is  assumed,  were  also  to  be  included  in  the 
cost,  although  the  conditions  did  not  state  this,  and 
consequently  they  were  included  in  a  portion  only  of 
the  estimates.  Detail  drawings,  specifications,  and 
estimates — the  latter  to  be  a  priced  bill  of  quantities 
— were  also  required.  The  value  of  the  materials 
was  assumed  to  be  at  stated  prices  delivered — brick.s, 
303.  per  thousand ;  sawn  timber,  Is.  fld.  per  foot 
cube;  princesses  .slates,  £12  per  thousand,  &c.  That 
the  public  may  learn  how  the  "  Royal "  deals  with 
competitors  in  this  department  of  their  show,  it  is 
as  well  to  state  f.iat  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  was  de- 
manded with  each  set  of  plans,  and  that  not  only 
was  the  return  carriage  unpaid,  but  the  cases  in 
which  drawings  were  sent  for  protection  were  re- 
tained, and  even  the  paltry  bqoking  fee,  2d.,  was 
unpaid.  No  other  information  as  to  the  judges' 
award  than  that  derived  from  the  public  newspapers 
was  given  to  the  exhibitors,  and  the  on!}'  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  would  seem  to  be  the  adver- 
tisements for  plans,  and  the  postage  of  a  trade 
memorandum  paper  by  a  contractor  of  Taunton, 
which  said,  "  Your  plans  have  been  returned  this 
day."  Allowing,  therefore,  £1  for  advertisements 
and  postages,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will 
net  by  the  transaction  about  £16,  and  how  their 
debtor  and  creditor  account  will  treat  this  sum  will 
be  worth  observing.  "What  a  contractor  in  Somerset- 
shire had  to  do  with  the  plans  is  another  puzzle — 
probably  he  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
judges  as  magistrates'  clerks  do  towards  local  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  Ro)-al  Agricultural  Society  would  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  popular  error  that  labourer.s' 
cottages  can  be  built  with  the  same  description  of 
materials  and  quality  of  labour  as  any  other  class 
of  buildings,  but  at  a  much  less  cost  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  the  work  to  be  done.  The  priced  bills 
of  quantities  were  sufficient  evidence  of  what  diffi- 
culties the  designers  had  to  contend  with  on  this 
point,  and  the  details  of  same  would  in  many 
cases  have  made  even  a  speculative  builder 
stand  aghast;  £2  5s.  in  one  instance  being  the 
allotted  sum  for  "  painting  all  woodwork  usually 
painted  both  externally  and  internally,  three  coats 
of  oil  and  white-lead  paint,"  and  £8  5s.  per  rod, 
including  arches,  cutting,  &c.,  the  average  price  at 
which  brickwork  was  supposed  to  be  done,  the  bricks 
alone,  be  it  remembered,  costing  30s.  per  thousand, 
or  £6  Ids.  per  rod. 

Probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  all 
the  designs  could  have  been  carried  out  for  the 
stipulated  outlay,  and  then  only  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances ;  and  strange  to  say,  Portland 
cement  concrete,  the  most  economic  and  suitable 
material  for  labourers'  cottages,  was  represented  bj- 
three  designs  only.  Many  of  the  plans  were  old 
friends  with  new  faces,  the  Y'orkshire  Agricultural 
Society's  prize  plan  having  several  representatives, 
but  with  the  internal  arrangements  modified  and 
the  elevations  varied. 

The  Irish  Royal  Agricultural  Society  lately 
adopted  the  .sensible  plan  of  judging  the  relative 
merits  of  labourers'  cottage.s  by  examining  a  number 
already  built,  and  it  would  have  been  to  the  interests 
of  the  general  public  and  landed  proprietors  inte- 
rested in  homes  for  the  people  if  the  English  Societ^' 
had  done  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  as  judges  such  well-known  men  as  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  Roberts,  Ilabershon  and  Rite,  and  some 
others  who  h.'ive  made  the  healthful  construction  of 
cottage  homes  a  special  stntly,  and  whose  practical 
knowledge  ot  modern  improvements  in  construction 
and  sanitary  arrangements  pre-eminently  fitted  them 
for  the  purpo.sc. 

The  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  build  roomy 
and  substantial  cottages  with  all  necessary  out- 
buildings, drainage,  and  water  supply,  and  at  the 
present  largely-increased  cost  of  both  materials  and 
labour,  for  £220,  is  a  fallacy  that  leads  estate  owners 
and  agents,  when  they  find  such  is  the  t:ase,  to 
iciaginc  that  others  can  build  more  cheaply  than 
themselves,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  architect, 
clerk  of  works,  or  buililer.  Unfortunately,  also,  this 
preconceived  notion  of  cheap  crtttages  is  fostered 
by  the   occasional  publication    of    statements   that 


superior  dwellings,  possessing  a  large  amount  of 
accommodation,  and  every  way  adapted  for 
labourers'  homes,  have  been  erected  at  a  fabulously  low 
price,  the  statements  being  endorsed  by  the  owner,  or 
l)uilder,  or  both  ;  but  as  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  justly 
observes,  "A  builder  often  undertakes  to  build 
cottages  who  has  determined  to  abstain  from  making 
any  profit  on  tlie  work,  or  to  sustain  actual  loss, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In 
other  instances  a  contractor  will  undertake  cottages 
at  an  exceptionally  low  rate  because  he  has  other 
work  going  on  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  land- 
owner, by  whicli  he  hopes  to  make  up  any  loss  he 
may  sustain  on  the  cottages.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
price  at  which  cottages  are  undertaken  is  the  result 
of  a  competition,  in  which  the  successful  builder 
will  often  '  cast  the  sprat  to  catch  the  herring,'  and 
lose  money  in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  a 
landowner,  oust  a  rival,  or  to  bring  his  name  before 
the  neighbourhood."  About  two  years  since  a  para- 
graph appeared  in  a  London  paper,  and  was  copied 
into  many  local  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  writer 
had  erected  a  pair  of  cottages,  complete  in  every  re- 
quirement, for  a  considerably  less  sum  than  £200, 
and  that  his  architect  would  furnish  copies  of  the 
plansand  specifications  of  same  to  those  who  might 
desire  them.  The  estimate  for  these  cottages  allowed 
the  sum  of  £7  10s.  per  rod  for  the  brickwork 
walling,  including  all  facing,  arches,  &c.,  to  accom- 
plish which  the  bricks  must  have  been  delivered  for 
less  than  20s.  per  thousand.  No  eaves  gutters, 
back  gutters  to  chimnejs,  down  pipes,  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts  were 
mentioned,  and  no  washing  boilers  nor  baking  oven, 
both  very  essential  in  rural  cottages,  were  provided. 
In  this  and  many  similar  cases  the  measuring  sur- 
veyor could  make  short  work  of  such  statements, 
and  tell  what  the  real  first  cost  complete  would  be, 
the  latter  being  quite  a  different  affair  from  what 
the  owner  may  have  paid  by  contract.  Substantial 
and  well  arranged  cottages  adapted  for  agricultural 
labourers,  costing  not  more  than  £200  to  £250  per 
pair,  according  to  size,  which  shall  be  well  ventilated, 
efficiently  drained,  weather-proof,  and  not  liable  to 
continual  and  frequent  outlay  for  repairs,  are  still  a 
desideratum,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
their  Cardiff  meeting  have  given  poor  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem.  Wiltshire. 


BRIGHOUSE  CEMETERY  CHAPELS  AND 
LODGE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  the  profession  to 
make  public  the  result  of  the  above  competition, 
trusting  that  the  glaring  injustice  so  obviously 
exercised  in  this  instance  may  tend  to  induce  com- 
peting architects  to  ignore  in  future  the  tempting 
offers  of  fair  plaj'  and  justice  held  out  to  them  in  the 
innumerable  competition  advertisements  which  daily 
present  themselves  to  mislead  the  unwary.  I  will 
just  state  the  particulars  of  the  above  competi- 
tion, and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
sions. The  printed  conditions  provided  by  the 
Committee  were  of  a  clear  and  definite  form,  and  had 
they  been  adhered  to,  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
.satisfaction,  but  this,  unfortunately,  has  not  been 
the  case.  I  may  say  that  the  question  of  cost  was 
made  the  all-important  stipulation,  expressed  in  a 
most  explicit  manner,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken.  The  total  cost  was  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  to  exceed  £2,000,  and  should 
the  actual  tenders  for  the  accepted  design  be  found 
to  exceed  this  limit,  the  architect  would  forfeit  his 
claim,  and  the  Committee  would  proceed  to  make 
another  award.  Now,  I  consider  this  a  very  neces- 
sary stipulation  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the 
coriipetitive  system,  and  would,  if  strictly  carried 
out,  soon  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which 
now  bar  the  way  to  conscientious  competition  ;  for 
then,  the  Labours  of  unscrupulous  competitors  would 
be  thrown  away,  and  designs  of  a  practical  and 
honest  character  would  take  the  place  of  showy  and 
elaborate  ones,  which  cannot  possibly  be  executed 
for  anything  like  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended. 
Prizes  so  obtained  can  have  no  honour  or  satisfac- 
tion attached  to  them  except  £  s.  d. 

As  regards  the  present  instance,  it  is  verj'evident  that 
any  architect  could  make  a  more  showy  set  of  designs 
in  such  a  .small  matter  as  a  £2,000  pair  of  cemetery 
chapels  and  lodge,  on  being  allowed  to  exceed  the 
limit  by  the  modest  sum  of  £.'!,9;!2,  only  a  trifle 
short  of  £1,001),  an  excess  in  itself  nearly  double  the 
amount  whi<di  the  Board  pledged  their  honour  not  to 
exceed!  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  one 
of  the  leading  local  papers : — "  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
tenders  which  have  been  .sent  in  for  the  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  the  lodge, 
cemetery  chapels,  &c.,  and  there  was  a  full  attendance 


of  members.  Taking  the  lowest  tenders,  the  total 
amount  for  the  whole  work  is  £5,032.  This  greatly 
exceeds  the  limits  of  the  Local  Board,  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated  in  the  Courier,  was  £2,000.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  the  imrpose  of  giving  the 
architects  time  to  look  over  their  quantities  again  to 
see  if  any  errors  had  beeu  made,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cost  of  the  buildings  might  not  be 
brought  within  the  limit." 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  ridiculous  state  of 
things  than  that  suggested  ?  Could  anybody  really 
entertain  for  one  moment  such  an  idea  as  that  an 
architect  could  be  so  ignorant  of  his  profession  as  to 
make  a  mistake  of  £.3,932,  innocently,  in  a  £2,000 
contract?  My  reply  is  :  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

I  now  refer  to  the  next  abstract,  showing  the 
final  result  and  decision  of  the  Board ; — *'  The 
minutes  of  the  special  meetings  of  the  12th  and  18th 
were  confirmed.  Those  of  the  latter  showed  that  the 
architects  for  the  cemetery  chapels  were  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  suggested  various  reductions  upon 
the  lowest  tenders  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  the  12th  inst.,  of  which  we  give  a  report  in 
another  paragraph.  The  amount  of  the  reductions 
suggested  was  £488  19s.  Td.,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  reduced  tenders  should  be  accepted,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  items  amounting  to  about  £78. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  if  the  Board  are  enabled 
to  spend  £5,400,  instead  of  £2,000,  on  the  proposed 
chapels,  they  ought  to  act  decidedly  and  as  men  of 
honour,  granting  another  competition  for  the  higher 
class  buildings,  or  proceed  to  make  another  award,  in 
consequence  of  the  conditions  not  having  been  com- 
plied with,  failing  which,  reimbuse  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  for  their  trouble  and  expense  in  getting 
out  drawing  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  their 
advertised  requirements. — I  am,  &c.,  Nemo. 


ANCIENT  V.  MODERN  WORK. 
Sir, — I  was  struck  with  the  introduction  to  the 
description  of  All  Saints  Church,  Hordle,  Hants,  as 
it  appeared  in  your  last  number,  p.  59.  Y''ou  say : — 
"  This  church  (see  illustration)  is  built  on  the  site  of 
a  modern  building  of  30  years  since,  which  was 
erected  two  miles  further  inland  to  replace  a  church 
of  the  twelfth  century,  then  pulled  down  in  conse- 
quence of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Being  in  bad 
repair  and  of  poor  construction,  this  modern  church 
has  given  place  to  the  present."  Could  we  have 
any  more  emphatic  condemnation  than  this  of  the 
character  of  modern  work  ?  A  church  that  stood 
for  seven  centuries  was  pulled  down  because  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  should  not  wash  it  down, 
whilst  its  successor,  which  only  stood  for  thirty 
years,  was  pulled  down  because  it  was  ''in  bad 
repair,  and  of  poor  construction."  Here  is  a  com- 
ment on  modern  architecture  and  architects,  building 
and  builders  !  What  a  contrast  between  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages  and  illumined  modern  times ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  done  good  service  in 
exposing  shams  and  transfixing  pretensions,  hut  you 
have  still  a  world  of  good  to  do. — I  am,  &c.. 

Sorrowfully. 


PAVING  OF  CITIES. 

Sir, — In  these  days  of  rival  paving  materials, 
asphalte,  wooden  blocks,  &c.,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remember  the  following  facts  culled  from  a  writer  on 
the  subject : — 

Previous  to  the  eleventh  century  Rome  and 
Cordova  were  the  only  cities  that  could  boast  of 
being  paved  ;  even  Paris,  the  beautiful,  ilid  not  enjoy 
this  inestimable  advantage  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  who  (as  Rigord,  his  historian,  informs  us) 
observed  that  when  vehicles  passed  through  the 
mud  it  diffused  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  there- 
upon issued  an  ordor  that  the  streets  of  the  city 
sliould  be  paved ;  the  city  then  took  the  name  of 
Paris  instead  of  Lutetia,  which  means  a  slough. 

About  1285,  during  the  reign  of  Phihppe  le 
Ilardi,  the  Parisians  were  commanded  to  keep  the 
portion  of  street  before  their  houses  clean,  but  in 
those  days,  as  now,  the  order  was  but  poorly  obeyed, 
and  in  1309  the  city  was  cleansed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  police.  The  citizens  of  Paris  were 
interdicted  in  the  year  1372,  and  again  in  13U5,  from 
throwing  every  nuisauce  over  their  windows.  En 
passant,  we  may  say  that  we  know  a  city  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  older  portions  of  which  the  above 
abominable  practice  still  exists,  and  the  inhabitants 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  it  pro- 
viding they  preface  the  action  with  the  words  "  Tak 
tent." 

The  paving  of  the  city  of  Dijon  was  commenced 
in  1391.  In  our  own  metropolis  the  principal 
thoroughfares  were  not  paved  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Uolborn  being  done  about  the  year  1117. — I 
am,  &c.,  J-  !'■  "• 


August  2,  1872. 
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A  DIPLOMA  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 
Sir,— I  always  read  with  great  interest  all  letters 
that  appear  in  your  paper,  but  I  seldom  lind  any 
complaints  made"  by  professional  architects  (when  I 
say  professional.  I  mean  those  who  have  served  their 
time  in  an  architect's  office)  against  cabinet-makers, 
joiners,  stonemasons,  &c.,  signing  themselves  archi- 
tects, and  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  obtain  plenty  of 
business.  I  read  in  a  Yoflishire  paper,  of  this  week, 
tenders  advertised  for  "  Four  New  Villa  Residences," 
to  be  built  in  a  rising  agricultural  town,  near 
Beverley.  The  persim  who  signs  himself  "  Architect" 
being  in  realitv  a  cabinet-  maker,  no  doubt  his  clients 
will  also  give  him  the  work  to  fit  up  their  bedsteads, 
blind.s,  &c.  Now,  is  not  this  a  disgr.ace  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  future  ruin  to  architects  ?  Surely  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Architectural  Societies  should  do 
something  at  once  to  prevent  such  business  being 
done.  Why  could  not  the  Institute,  for  instance, 
grant  everv  professional  architect  in  practice  some 
title  on  his"  proving  his  right  to  have  the  same,  and 
SI5  make  a  proper  distinction  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
every  fellow-architect  will  bear  me  out  that  to  have 
some  protection  is  what  is  Tery  much  wanted  at  the 
present  time.  Let  us  pay  one  guinea  per  annum 
to  some  society  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  of 
the  same,  and  the  balance  to  go  towards  the  "  Archi- 
tects' Convalescent  Home."  for  I  am  quite  sure  we 
shall  soon  require  one.  I  suppose  in  the  next  century 
will  be  seen  a  sign  with  "  Brown,  Architect  and  Hair- 
dresser," or  "  Brush  Maker,"  &c.,  on  it. — I  am,  &c.. 

Justice. 

[We  are  not  svire  that  our  correspondent,  who  hails 
from  Hull,  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  he  complains  of  has  been  com- 
plained of  before  again  and  again.  And  then  let 
ns  ask  what  if  the  Institute  or  any  architectural 
society  were  to  grant  a  diploma  to  every  professional 
archit"ect  in  practice?  Would  that  prevent  any 
builder  or  cabinet-maker  styling  himself  an  "  archi- 
tect" if  he  thought  proper  ?  We  suppose  that 
"  Justice"  means  that  it  should  be  made  illegal  for 
any  one  to  call  himself  an  architect  who  is  not 
quahfied  by  special  education  for  professional 
practice.  But  to  obtain  such  a  result  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  necessary,  and  we  cannot  very  well 
get  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  we  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  without  the  assistance  and  sanction  of  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  public  opinion 
will  confer  any  more  exclusive  parliamentary 
privileges  on  any  profession.  If  architects  obtained 
such  a  protection,  whj-  should  not  civil  engineers, 
and  if  civil  engineers,  why  not  sliip-builders,  and  if 
ship-builders,  why  not  house-builders  ?  Voluntary 
trades'  unions  are  bad  enough,  or  architects,  as  a 
rule,  think  so  ;  but  professional  unions,  created  by 
Government  action,  would  be  worse.  What  is 
wanted  most  is  not  a  law-manufactured  diploma, 
but  a  higher  moral  action  on  the  part  of  architects 
to  act  honourably  one  towards  the  other.  In  the 
absence  of  such  moral  action,  legal  protection  and 
privilege  would  be  useless.  Besides,  why  should 
not  a  builder,  or  a  cabinet-maker,  or  a  stone-mason 
design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a  stable,  or  a 
mill,  or  a  cathedral,  if  he  possesses  the  requisite 
capabilities?  Does  "Justice"  mean  to  deny  that 
we  have  some  builders  better  qualified  to  do  these 
things  than  some  of  our  architects?  A  special 
education  does  not  necessarily  qualify  a  man  for 
special  artistic  work,  or,  if  so,  wlij-  have  we  so  many 
specimens  of  spurious  architecture,  designed  by 
specially-trained  architects,  staring  us  in  the  face  ? 
We  could  show  ''  Justice"  specimens  of  architecture 
which  respectable  builders  would  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  as  their  own  designs ;  and  we  could 
show  him  other  and  superior  buildings  erected  with- 
out architectural  superintendence.  Besides,  is 
"  Justice"  aware  tliat  his  policy  would  h.ive  ex- 
cluded such  men  as  Christopher  Wren  and  Michael 
Angelo  from  the  list  of  architects  ? — Ed.] 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 
SiK, — Your  correspondent  "  II."  has  utterly  failed 
in  proving  the  theory  he  holds  as  to  the  lighting  of 
schools,  and  the  architect  of  the  S.  Austell  .Schools 
(who  I  may  say  is  a  stranger  to  me),  as  well 
as  others  who  have  lighted  their  rooms  with  windows 
at  the  backs  of  the  children,  have  just  cause  to  com- 
plain at  the  slur  that  has  been  cast  upon  them,  and 
*'  H.,"  instead  of  satisfactorily  answering  the  plain 
question  as  to  which  is  the  best  w.iy  of  lighting  a 
school  when  the  windows  can  only  be  obtained  on 
one  side,  ignores  the  question  altogether,  and  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  by  propounding  a  new  theory  of 
his  own — that  of  lighting  from  the  top,  a  system 
that  I  venture  to  say  is  most  gloomy  and  quite  un- 
fitted for  any  apartments  occupied  by  children, 
except  for  the  few  moments  that  may  be  devoted  to 


the  study  of  drawing ;  and  moreover,  in  the  case  of 
buildings  of  more  than  one  story,  top  lighting  would 
be  altogether  inapplicable. 

It  is  undignified  of  "  H."  to  say  that  "  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  how  schools  are  lighted  in 
romantic  Cornwall."  I  think  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me  that  whetlier  schools  are  in  Cornwall  or 
Middlesex  their  construction  and  appointments 
should  be  equally  well  studied,  and  after  the  authori- 
tative tone  your  correspondent  has  adopted  he  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  support  his  theory  on  a 
more  solid  basis  than  he  has  brought  forward,  and 
one  that  should  have  carried  conviction  to  your 
readers.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  one  in  authority  as  to  this  vexed  question  of 
lighting,  but  until  some  more  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  is  brought  forward  I  shall  still  follow 
the  example  of  many  eminent  architects,  and  light 
chools  with  windows  at  the  backs  of  the  children, 
snd  where  it  is  practicable  introduce  a  left-hand  side 
aght  also. — I  am,  &c.,  T.  P. 

"THE  OLD  STORY." 
Sir, — Referring  to  my  letter  under  this  head,  which 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  of  the  17th  May 
last,  I  have,  since  writing  the  same,  found  that  it 
was  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  successful 
candidate  in  the  competition  has,  I  am  informed, 
gained  the  prize  through  the  merit  of  his  design, 
and  not  tlirough  having  friends  among  the  adjudi- 
cators. I  apologise  for  any  unintentional  injury 
done  to  him. — I  am,  &c., 

iNDiGN.iST  Observer. 


NORTHERN  NIGGARDLINESS. 

Sir, — As  I  think  the  abominable  niggardliness 
of  committees.  &c.,  should  be  exposed,  I  enclose 
you,  for  insertion  in  you  next  issue,  a  specimen  of 
"the  Uberality  of  the'  Stockton-on-Tees  Exchange 
Companv,  who  wish  to  obtain  drawings  in  com- 
petition for  their  new  buildings,  and  propose  to  make 
the  competitors  pay  the  expenses  of  plan  of  site,  &c., 
by  charging  them  10s.  each  for  same.  They  do  not 
even  give  you  a  copy  of  the  conditions  (which  one 
might  not  approve),  but  they  lay  in  then-  advertise- 
ment what,  probably,  they  consider  the  tempting 
bait  cf  £bO,  £25.  and  £10  premiums.  (A  consulting 
architect  would  have  done  them  much  better  service.) 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  gentlemen  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  that  those  who  support  such  a 
system  (I  was  going  to  say  of  attempted  extortion, 
but  call  it  by  some  other  name),  may,  together  with 
the  directors,  meet  with  the  reward  they  so  richly 
merit.— I  am,  &c.,  BK.iiss  AKD  Capital. 

Birmingham. 

Copy  of  Memorandum. 

FEOM  THE  SECRETARY.  STOCKTON  EXCHANGE  COMPANT, 
LIMITED,  STOCKTON-OS-TKES. 

On  the  receipt  of  lOs.  1  can  forward  yon  a  tracing 
showing  the  tiutline  of  the  ground.  The  bank  and  post- 
offlce  are  intended  to  be  the  principal  front  of  the  building 
in  High-street,  aad  the  liotel  and  club  rooms  at  the  back, 
facing  West-row,  and  the  public  exchange  in  an  inter- 
mediate situation.  The  offices  and  cellarage  are  left  for 
the  consideration  of  the  architect 

SUNDERLAND  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  conditions  for  the  above  com- 
petition. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  honourable  pro- 
fessional man  will  compete  for  the  above  unless  the 
itafieised  clause  in  the  conditions  be  struck  out ;  in 
fact  it  is  an  insult  to  the  profession.  Note  also  the 
liberality  of  the  premiums. — I  am,  &c., 

24,  Park-square,  Leeds,  Ridley  King. 

July  31,  1872. 

[Copy.l 

The  School  Boarp  of  the  District  of  Sonderland.— 
Sunderland  Scboo!  Board  :  Instructions  to  Architects.— 
The  School  Board  of  Sunderland  require  a  plan  with 
sections  and  olevatiuns  for  School  Buildings  to  acommo- 
date  l.OSO  children  (3.50  boys,  3.50  girls,  and  350  infants), 
to  comprise  six  class-rooms— two  for  the  boys,  two  for  the 
girls,  and  two  for  the  infants— each  room  to  accommodate 
about  an  eighth  of  the  respective  numbers  i  a  small  private 
room  in  each  school.  The  whole  must  be  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department  A 
plan  and  levels  of  the  site  will  be  supplied  to  competitors. 
No  access  to  Burdon-lane  (on  east  side)  allowed.  The 
buiWings  to  be  of  brick,  relieved  with  stone  dressings, 
plain  and  substantial.  Drains  to  bo  laid  and  connected  to 
corporation  sewers.  The  drawings  to  be  to  a  scale  of  Sft. 
to  an  inch.  The  plans  and  section  to  be  coloured  with  no 
other  colours  than  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  The  elevation  to 
have  no  colouring  whatever.  No  perspective,  isometrical, 
or  bird's  eye  views  allowed.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  and 
specification  to  accompany  each  design.  The  three  designs 
se/ected  for  prizes  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
School  Board,  and  to  he  wsed  by  them  or  not  as  tltey  think 
fit.  Each  design  to  bo  distinguished  by  a  motto,  the 
author's  name  and  address  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sealeil 
envelope,  superscribed  with  his  motto,  and  both  to  ho 
addressed  to  Mr.  T.  C.  McKenzie,  solicitor,  clerk  to  the 
Sunderland  School  Board,  not  later  than  Monday,  'Jnil 
September  next,  at  10  a.m.,  and  endorsed.  "  Design  for 
Schools."  The  premiums  to  be— f:)r  the  best  design,  £20; 
second,  £10;  third.  £.5._Thos.  C.  McKenzie,  clerk  to  the 
board.-^Sunderland,  July  27,  1872. 


CO-OPEEATIVE  JOINT  STOCK  BUILDINGS 
COMPANY. 

Sir,— It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  the  existing  state  of  the  building  fraternity  (?) 
would  bo  the  merging  of  all  existing  establishments 
into  co-operative  joint  stock  companies.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  50  millions  sterling  have  been  in- 
vested in  companies,  and  still  it  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  will  continue  to  be,  tor  companies  manage 
undertakings  much  more  systematically  than  individuals 
do,  or  we  should  not  have  the  shameful  discrepancy  we 
do  in  contractors'  tenders.  A  company  formed  upon 
the  following  basis  could  not  possibly  fail :  — 

"The  Co-operative  Contracting  Company  (Limited). 
Capital  £100,000  in  10,000  shares  of  £10  each.  Pay- 
ments, 5s.  ou  application,  15s.  on  allotment,  the  re- 
mainder as  required.  Prospectii.? :  Any  mechanic  sub- 
scribing 10  shares,  and  any  labourer  6  shares,  will  have 
employment  guaranteed  at  7d.  per  hour  for  the  former 
in  London,  and  3Jd.  for  the  latter.  These  wages  will 
be  regarded  as  capital,  and  be  supplemented  at  the 
same  rate  as  capital  every  three  months,  as  the  profits 
will  allow.  Thus,  if  the  wages  during  the  three 
monthsamount  to  £20,000,  and  the  paid-up  capital  to 
another  £20,000,  and  the  profits  amounted  to  £1,000 
during  the  three  months,  or  25  per  cent,  upon  £40,000. 
the  wages  would  be  supplemented  by  a  bonus  of 
£i  ICs.  Sjd  ,  or  mike  the  wages  equal  to  SJd.  per  hour." 

Of  course,  all  the  shareholders  must  in  such  company 
be  workmen,  or  otherwise  employed  in  the  Arm.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  purchase  or  rent  large  premises 
in  expensive  cities,  or  lay  out  an  enormous  capital  in 
building,  as  the  West  Central  Waggon  Company  has 
done;  a  contractor's  premises  may  be  anywhere  so 
that  they  be  near  a  canal  or  railway.  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered  to  remedy  this  great  evil  of  the 
age,  but  none  have  offered  such  a  practical  one  as  the 
above,  and  the  writer  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  company.— I  am,  &c..  Action. 


THE  GAIETY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  mention  is  made  of  the  new 
buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Catherine-street 
as  connecting  the  theatre  with  the  restaurant,  whereas 
they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  theatre,  whicli 
has  always  been  connected  with  the  restaurant,  although 
under  entirely  distinct  management.  You  also  state 
"  that  the  Gaiety  Theatre  was  originally  opened  as  the 
Strand  Music  Hall,"  which  is  not  the  case.  The  Strand 
Music  Hall  was  pulled  down  and  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
built  on  the  site.— I  am,  ic.,    C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A. 


Intercommuttkation. 

— ♦ — 

Q  VESTIOKS. 

[2C17.] — 'Varnishing  Chimney-Pieoes.  —  Dis- 
liking paint  for  good  stone  chimney-pieces,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  varnish  would  be  the  most 
suitable  to  put  a  nice  glaze  on  the  surface,  so  as  still  to 
retain  the  colour  of  the  freestone.  Should  any  com- 
position be  laid  on  before  the  varnish  ?— J.  B. 

[■>(;is.] — Steam  Engines  on  Roads. — The  Act 
which  regulates  the  above  says  :  "  Subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  engines  under  11  tons  weight  may 
travel  on  the  highways  by  making  good  all  damages  to 
bridges.  &c."  Will  a  culvert  or  flat-topped  bridge,  4ft. 
wdde,  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  ?  and  can 
any  cases  be  quoted  where  the  owners  of  such  engines 
have  had  to  pay  such  damages?— J.  B.  KusTicns. 

REPLIES. 

[2 1;09.]— Plaster. — If  there  be  any  salt  in  the  sand 
used  for  plaster,  a  white  efflorescence  will  soon  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  &c.,  and  this  efflorescence 
will  have  a  decided  taste  of  salt.  The  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  if  there  be  any  salt  in  the  sand  to  be  used 
is  to  take  a  few  grains  up  on  a  moist  piece  of  platinum 
wire  and  expose  them  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 
If  the  smallest  quantity  of  salt  be  present,  a  decided 
yellow  flame  will  be  the  result,  showing  the  presence 
of  sodium  (or  salt).  Care  must  be  taken  to  wipe  the 
wire  clean  before  using,  for  if  you  simply  pass  it 
through  your  fingers  it  will  take  up  the  sodium  from 
the  skin. — J.  T.  J. 

[2G0n.]  —Plaster.— Plaster  made  with  sea  sand  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  weather,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  saline  particles.  This, 
of  course,  causes  the  rooms  so  plastered  to  be  damp  la 
certain  seasons,  and  often  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  wall-papers.  If  the  lime  used  is  hydraulic,  the 
resultant  plaster  or  stucco  is  benefitted  rather  than 
otherwise  by  the  sea  sand,  as  the  set  is  improved  by  the 
presence  of  moisture.  With  a  pure  or  fat  lime,  how- 
ever sea  sand  is  very  objectionable.  I  can  think  of 
no  readier  mode  of  testing  the  sand  than  to  suggest 
that  "Anxious  "  should  wash  some  of  it  in  spring 
water,  aud  after  allowing  the  water  to  settle,  pour  it 
off  the  sand  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a  saucepan 
or  pipkiu.  If  the  salt  is  present  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  injurious,  it  will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  an 
incrustation  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.— Gilbert  K. 
Redhrave. 

[2i;i.-,.]_Boom  for  'Valuable  Papers. — Should 
"  ground  floor  "  mean  a  "  basement  floor,"  the 
thoroughly  dry  appearance  of  the  pavement  of  stone 
laid  upon  concrete  may  be  deceptive,  and  moisture 
may  arise  to  affect  the  papers  deposited  in  the  room. 
I  would,  failing  to  trace  the  cause  of  dampness  to  my 
satisfaction,  take  up  the  stone  pavement  and  apply 
Claridge's  asphalte,  aud  that  of  the  quality  used  for 
flat  roofs.— JI.  S. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    NOTES. 

The  M)!TRoroLiTAX  Boaed.— Mr.  Bruce  having 
declined  on  Monday  to  give  any  answer  to  Sir  C. 
Dilke  as  to  wliether  Government  next  session  could 
■undertake  to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  London  or  the  election  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  Mr.  Goldsraid,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
said  that  he  intended,  in  the  event  of  the  Govennnent 
not  doing  so,  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  Board  by  the  ratepayers. 

Childeen  in  the  Brickfields. — The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  moved,  on  Thursday  week,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  a  return  of  the  number  and  names  of 
the  oihcers  appointed  to  inspect  the  brickfields  in 
Leicestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire 
under  the  "Workshops  Act,  with  the  nimibcr  of  visits 
made  by  them  to  the  brickiields  during-  the  pa.st 
twelve  "months.  The  noble  carl  said  that  in  the 
districts  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Act,  as  far  as  it  referred  to  brickfields, 
was  at  present  a  dead  letter  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  inspectors  to  put  it  in  operation,  ihongh  the  blame 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  them,  their  number  not 
being  sufficient  for  the  heavy  and  increased  duties 
that  had  been  thrown  upon  them.  In  other  parts  of 
the  land,  such  as  Kent  and  the  home  counties,  where 
the  inspection  had  been  adequate,  the  happiest 
results  had  followed  from  the  Act.  He  hoped  that 
the  number  of  inspectors  would  soon  be  increased, 
and  that  care  would  be  taken  to  select  men  fully 
competent  for  their  duties. — The  Earl  of  Morley  said 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
carl.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Act  had  not 
as  yet  been  really  in  operation  in  the  brickfields 
more  than  three  months,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
strrprising  if  it  did  not  yet  accomplish  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  He  might  also  say  that  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
duties  thrown  upon  the  inspectors,  to  increase  their 
number,  it  would  be  done. — The  motion  was  then 
amended  so  as  to  include  some  other  districts  in 
which  there  were  brickfields,  and  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Kino-street,  Westminster. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Ayrton 
said  the  roadwayof  King-street,  Westminster,  appro- 
priated as  part  of  the  site  for  new  public  offices,  had 
been  closed  under  an  Act  parsed  in  18(56.  Anypersons 
injured  by  the  closing  of  the  road  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  injury,  but  no  such 
claim  had  been  put  in  on  the  part  of  any  one. 

Ofening  MusEi'MS  ON  SUNDAYS. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  Torrens,  Mr.  Forster  on  Tuesday  said  that  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  open  the  Museums 
at  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  on  Sundays. 
If  they  did,  all  other  museums  must  also  be  opened, 
and  this  would  involve  a  complete  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  country.  No  doubt  strong  opinions 
were  felt  on  both  sides  of  this  question  ;  for  whilst 
26,000  had  petitioned  for  the  opening  of  the  British 
Museum,  620,000  had  petitioned  against  it.  What- 
ever were  their  individual  opinions.  Government 
would  not  act  in  this  matter  unless  they  had  reasons 
to  believe  they  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion. 


LEGAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Birmingham  Sewage  Nuisance. — At- 
torney-General T.  Council  or  Borough  of 
Birmingham. — This  was  a  motion  before  V.C.  Sir 
J.  Bacon,  on  Saturday,  for  a  scqucstr.ation  against  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham  on  an  information  by 
four  inhabitants  of  the  borough  tor  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Corporation  from  continuing  a  certain 
nuisance  arising  from  the  sewerage  tanks  and  farm 
of  the  Borough  ,at  Saltley.  The  injunction  was 
granted  so  long  .ago  as  March  10,  1S71.  An  un- 
successful application  was  afterwards  made  on  the 
25th  January,  1872,  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
complying  with  the  injunction.  That  ajiplication 
v?as  dismissed  with  costs.  Since  then  the  Corpora- 
tion had  nc-glectedto  do  .anything  towards  complying 
■R-Jth  the  injunction,  and  were  charged  with  evading 
compliance  with  it.  The  nuisance  was  now  become 
so  much  aggravated  as  to  threaten  an  epidemic. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  present  application 
-was  m.adc. — His  Honour,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
arguments  in  this  c:ise,  decided  that  the  defendants 
liad  not  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Court  as  to  the 
nuisance  occasioned  by  the  sewage  of  the  town,  and 
therefore  ordered  a  sequestration  to  issue  against 
the  defendants,  but  its  execution  to  be  suspended 
until  after  the  second  seal  day  in  Mich.aidnias  Term, 
and  ordered  the  defendants  to  pay  tho  costs  of  tlie 
motion. 

Storing  Tetroleum  in  the  City.— At  the  Man- 
Ei_ou  House,  on  Tuesday  last,  M.  .Jules  Lafi-ogDc,  of 
17,  Fi.sh-street-hill,  was  charged  before  tin-  Lord 
Mayor  with  liaving  unlawfully,  and  in  violation  of 
the  7th  .section  of  the  Betroleum  Act  of  1871,  Isept  a 
quantity  of  petroleum  at  his  premises.— Mr.  .John 
Fletcher  Johnson,  one  of  the  oflicers  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  stated  that  on  the  3rd  of  July  he  found 
on  the  defendant's  premises,  in  a  cupboard  under 
the  stairs,  an  iron  drum  containing  ten  gallons  and 
a  can  of  eight  gallons  of  petroleum,  whu;li  gave  off 
an  inllammablo  vapour  at  G6  degrees,  being  only 


one  degi-eo  less  than  the  temperatureof  the  premises. 
He  accordingly  seized  that  quantity. — The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  but  said  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  law. — The  Lord  Mayor  told  the  defendant 
that  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  for  each  day  he 
had  kept  the  petroleum,  but,  fortunately  foi-  him,  the 
information  only  mentioned  one  day.  He  had  com- 
mitted a  very  serious  offenoe,  and  he  fined  him  £'20. 
The  petroleum  must  be  confiscated.  The  fine  was 
paid. 

The  Planet  Benefit  Building  Society. — The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  resumed  on  Tuesday  the  hearing 
of  a  petition  by  a  member  of  the  Planet  Benefit 
Building  and  Investment  Society,  praying  that,  on 
the  ground  of  insolvency,  it  might  be  ordered  to  be 
wound  up. — The  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Mr. 
Whitehorne  were  counsel  for  the  petitioner. — Mr. 
J.  Napier  Higgins,  who  appeared  for  the  Soeiety, 
stated  facts  to  show  that  the  Society  was  solvent. — 
Mr.  Eoxburghe  and  several  other  counsel  for  mem- 
bers opposed  the  petition,  which  was  ultimately  dis- 
missed, with  costs. 

Alleged  Malicious  Prosecution — Pugin  v. 
Griggs. — Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin  last  year  took  up 
very  warmly  the  case  of  a  carpenter  named  Stevens, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  the  Eamsgate  Magistrates 
of  stealing  broccoli  from  a  gai-den ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  accusations  he  had  made  against  Mr. 
Griggs,  the  clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  in  letters  and 
printed  placai'ds,  that  gentlemen  preferred  a  charge 
of  libel  against  Mr.  Pugin,  and  he  was  commited  to 
take  his  trial  at  tho  Summer  Assizes  last  ye.ar.  The 
Grand  Jury,  however,  ignored  the  two  bills  that  were 
sent  up  to  them.  Last  Frida}',  at  the  Maidstone 
Assizes,  Mr.  Pugin  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Griggs  for  malicious  prosecution.  Baron  Martin,  at 
the  close  of  the  plaintiff  s  case,  said  it  was  clear  to 
him  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury  to 
support  the  action.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
malice,  and  the  defendant  had  certainly  had  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  preferring  the  charge. 
The  articles  were  clearly  libellous,  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  happened  that  the  Grand  Jury 
had  not  returned  a  true  bill. 

Architects'  Duties  and  Liabilities. — James 
SouTAR  V.  Alexander  Gauld. — This  case,  recently 
decided  in  tho  Sheriff  Court,  Aberdeen,  was  an 
action  in  the  Debts  Eecovery  Court  at  the  instance 
of  the  pursuer,  architect  in  Aberdeen,  against  the 
defendant,  flcsher,  in  Aberdeen,  for  payment  of 
£12  10s.,  commission,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  on 
the  erection  of  a  cottage  for  the  defender,  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  which  were  prepared  by  the 
pursuer,  who  also  superintended  the  works.  The 
Sheriff-Substitute  (Comrie-Thomson)  found  the 
defender  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  £3  8s.  6d.  in  re- 
spect that  the  pursuer  had  certified  that  the  carpen- 
ter was  entitled  to  full  payment  of  his  contract  price 
before  he  had  actually  completed  the  work.  The 
case  was  Appealed,  and  the  Sheriff-Principal  has 
now  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor: — ''Edin- 
burgh, July  22,  1872.— The  Sheriff  having  con- 
sidered the  pursuer's  appeal,  with  the  summons,  note 
of  pleas,  proof,  and  productions  ;  For  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Sheriff-Substitute  dismisses  the 
appeal,  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, and  discerns. — Signed,  J.  Guthrie  Smith." 


A  monument  to  Leonardo  da  Yinci  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  Milan  in  the  course  of  the  coming  autumn. 

The  ancient  parish  church  at  Cheriton  is  .about  to 
be  enlarged  bj'  a  new  aisle,  and  the  roof  restored. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  Bowley,  Folkestone,  for £1,568  17s. 
has  been  accepted;  it  w.as  the  lowest  of  seven 
received. 

The  fonudation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  Laid  at  Brereton  on  the  15th  ult.  Mr:  Joyce,  of 
Stafford,  is  the  architect. 

Tho  foundation  stone  of  the  Franciscan  Missionary 
Convent  was  haid  at  Mill  Hill,  on  Wednesday  week. 
Mr.  Goldie  is  the  architect.  The  convent  will  con- 
tain cells  for  50  sisters. 

A  new  Congregational  School  Chapel  w.as  opened 
at  Sale  on  Sunday  week.  Mr.  Wynstanley,  of  Sale, 
is  the  builder.     The  cost  has  been  .abouf  £500. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred  on  Pro- 
fessor Don:ilrlson  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold ;  and  the  Ambassador  has  delive;-ed  to 
the  Professor  the  Credentials  and  Cross  of  the  Order. 

The  portion  of  the  once  famous  Spalding  Abbey 
which  remains  .standing,  and  which  has  for  many 
years  been  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  is  now  under- 
going thorough  repair.  There  is  little  remaining  to 
denote  its  antiquity,  but  what  little  there  is  will  be 
preserved. 

The  Brighton  Aquarium  will  be  opened  next  week, 
in  connection  with  tho  meeting  of  tho  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  has  voted  £50 
towards  the  subscription  being  raised  for  the  com- 
jiletion  of  the  Scottish  National  Memorial  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  in  Charlotte-square,  Edinburgh. 

A  granite  cross  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Killerton 
Park,  Devon,  at  tho  cost  of  several  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  in  memory  of  tho  Into  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland. 
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A  Speculative  Builder. — The  case  of  Edward 
Vigers,  described  as  of  Elgin  Lodge,  Harrow-road, 
builder,  brickmaker,  and  dealer  in  laud,  and  residing 
at  Tavistock  Lodge,  Upper  Westbourue-park,  came 
before  Mr.  Registrar  Murray  at  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  lately.  The  debtor  had  presented  a  petition 
for  liquidation,  and  last  week  the  court  appointed 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  public  accountant,  receiver  of 
the  estate,  and  granted  au  interim  injuuctioa 
restraining  further  proceedings  at  the  suit  of  creditors. 
The  liabihties  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1411,000, 
and  the  estate — which  showed  a  surplus  subject  to 
realisation — consisted  principally  of  the  debtor's 
interest  iu  various  valuable  building  agreements, 
aud  the  surplus  value  of  real  and  leasehold  property 
beyond  the  mortgages  thereon.  Mr.  F.  Kuight,  on 
behalf  of  the  debtor  and  receiver  of  the  estate,  asked 
for  an  extension  of  the  interim  injunction  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court.  His  honour  extended 
the  injunction  until  after  the  meeting  of  creditors, 
which  is  appointed  for  the  8th  of  August,  to  be  held 
at  the  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Ar-ts. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  (his  Association  was  held  iu  the  (Jueen- 
street  Hall  on  Satunlay  afternoon  last.  The  Chair- 
man, Professor  Douglas  Maclagan,  stated  that  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Association,  no  less  than 
£1.30,000  had  been  expended  in  the  du-ect  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  that  sum,  upwards  of 
£81,000  had  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  pictures 
and  statuary;  £40,000  in  the  procuring  and  diffus- 
ing of  engravings  of  a  higk  class ;  .and  upwards  of 
£o,000  in  the  purchase  of  works  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Scottish  National  Galler}-. 

Ventilation  of  Schools. — The  horrors  which 
children  often  have  to  endure  in  private  schools, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of  ven- 
tilation, are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  great.  Speaking 
of  private  adventure  schools,"  Mr.  Bowstead,  her 
Majesty's  inspector,  in  his  general  report  for  last 
year  on  schools  inspected  by  him  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  which  has  just  been  printed,  s.iys  that 
he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Kenny,  have  visited 
a  great  number  of  them,  especially  in  Bristol, 
and  have  found  only  two  or  three  that  have  any 
reasonable  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  efficient.  It 
is  not  that  the  rest  are  all  under  the  charge  of 
ignorant  or  incompetent  teachers ;  it  is  rather  that 
the  premises  in  which  they  are  carried  on  .are  alto- 
gether unsuited  for  the  purpose.  The  rooms  are 
generally  low,  incapable  of  ventilation,  and  so  small 
as  to  afford  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cubical  space  re- 
quired for  the  number  of  children  ordinarily  attend- 
ing in  them.  Most  of  them  are  common  living 
rooms  without  desks,  and  with  very  httle  other 
accommodation  fur  writing.  They  have  seldom  any 
outlets  or  any  proper  offices.  In  one  school  of  this 
kind,  which  was  situated  iu  a  country  village,  and 
which  Messrs.  Bowstead  &  Kenny  visited  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish, they  found  thirty-two  children 
crammed  into  a  room  about  10ft.  square,  and  so  low 
that  Mr.  Bowstead,  even  with  his  hat  off.  could  not 
stand  upright  without  risking  a  collision  between  the 
beams  and  his  head.  The  atmosphere  was  unbear- 
able, and  it  is  difficult,  adds  Mr.  Bowstead,  to  under- 
stand how  the  children  remained  healthy.  If  they 
have  been  confined  iu  this  black-hole  during  the  late- 
hot  weather,  death  has  probably  before  now  put  an 
end  to  their  education  and  sufferings. 

Oxy-Hydkogen  Street  Lajips. — Within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  New  York  Ox_vgen  Gas  Company 
has  extended  its  operations.  Au  American  authority 
says : — The  light  is  presented  iu  the  form  of  intense 
white  tufts  of  fiame,  which  burn  verv  steadily  and 
yield  most  brilliant  illumination,  imparting  a  cheerful 
radiance  to  every  object  iu  the  neighbourhood,  bring- 
ing out  the  natural  colours  almost  like  sunlight.  The 
compan}'  is  now  in  readiness,  we  understand,  to  contract 
for  the  lighting  of  all  the  sti-eets  by  this  method.  We 
need  hardlv  say  that  its  general  introduction  for 
this  purpose  would  be  a  great  public  improvement. 
Our  streets,  thus  lighted,  would  be  rendered  attractive 
and  safe.  Men  who  love  diirkuess  because  their 
deeds  arc  evil  would  have  to  emigrate  to  places 
where  oxygen  ligh(s  were  unknown.  A  single  jet 
of  the  ucw  light  is  alleged  to  be  equal  in  illu- 
minating power  to  sixteen  of  the  ordinary  street 
gas  jets.  When  the  two  lights  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  common  gas  fiame  looks  exceedingly  poor 
and  dingy. 

Death  ou  Dr.  Aldis. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  au  efficient  and  painstaking 
officer  of  health,  whose  name  is  familiar  for  his 
reports  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  S.  George's, 
Hanover-square. 
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CHIPS. 

In  onr  report  last  week  of  tho  annual  meeting  of 
I  lie  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  we  omitted  to 
mention  that  while  the  accounts  showed  an  increase 
iu  the  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  had  decreased. 

In  reference  to  the  announcement  iu  our  last  as  to 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ilenry  Cole,  C.B.,  from  the 
post  of  General  Superintendent  of  tlio  youth  Keu- 
;-iington  Museum,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cole  will  "  con- 
tinue his  services  to  art  and  science  in  connection 
with  the  annual  scheme  of  international  exhibitions." 

A  cori'espoudent  of  the  Guardian^  whoso  ancestors 
were  buried  in  one  of  the  old  City  churches,  asks 
tho  very  pertinent  question — *■'  What  has  become  of 
the  monuments  which  stood  in  those  lately  pulled 
down  ?"     Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  ? 

A  legacy  of  £5,000  has  just  been  left  towards  the 
restoraUon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  donations 
have  been  given  for  the  erection  of  three  additional 
statues  on  the  west  front. 

A  new  Wesleyau  Sunday  School  is  being  erected 
at  Undercliffe,  near  Bradford,  at  a  cost  of  £600,  to  ac- 
commodate 500  scholars.  It  is  60ft.  long  by  33ft. 
wide  and  30ft.  high  internally.  Messrs.  Gelder  & 
Daggett,  of  Undercliffe,  arc  the  contractors. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  New  Free  Library  at 
Galashiels,  N.B.  Subscriptions  to  the  amouut  of 
£1,772  have  been  received  ;  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
raise  tbe  subscriptions  to  £2,500. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  agreed  to 
contribute  one  half  the  cost  of  the  improvement  at 
Paul's  Wharf,  pi-oposed  to  be  effected  by  widening 
the  public  way  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £605,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  erection  of  the  administrative  block  at  S. 
Luke's  was  the  subject  of  another  debate  on  Wed- 
nesday week  at  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians.  A 
motion  to  delay  the  works  till  the  dispute  iu  the 
building  trade  had  been  finally  arranged  was  carried 
by  a  narrow  majority.  Tlie  architect  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  delay  is  dangerous,  for  next  year  the 
men  will  make  a  further  demand,  and  no  doubt  will 
get  it. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  decided 
to  open  three  new  fire-engine  stations,  one  in  the 
Farringdon-road,  another  iu  the  Mile-end-road,  and 
a  third  at  the  comer  of  Heath-street,  Hampstead.  A 
fourth  station  is  contemplated  at  Battersea. 

A  medical  contemporary  notices  that  it  is  high 
time  that  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
pay  some  attention  to  the  creek  at  Hammersmith, 
which,  in  its  present  state,  is  nothing  better  than  a 
"  pestiferous  open  sewer." 

Mahogany  wood  has  been  discovered  in  the  Guinea 
region  of  Africa. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  held  in  Liverpool  on  Tuesday, 
the  chairman  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would 
bo  held  in  Birmingham,  and  that  a  building  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution,  was  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  same  town  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 


inibt  Bcfos. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

l.ON'DON. — The  dispute  seems  to  be  iiually  resolving 
itself  into  the  ordinary  trade  question  of  pounds, 
ebilUngs,  and  pence.  It  was  hoped  that  Wednesday's  "in- 
terviewing" would  have  terminated  the  strife,  but  the 
long  parleying  of  masters  and  men  ended  in  nothing. 
On  Friday  last  it  was  arranged  that  a  meeting  should  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  and  the  Amalj:camated 
Building  Trades  Committee,  each  furnished  with  full 
powers  to  discuss,  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  two 
points,  viz: — 1.  Whetherany  v,iriation  in  the  work- 
ing hours  could  be  settled  to  give  equal  advantages  to 
the  other  trades  without  disturbing  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  masons.  2.  Whetlier  any  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made  for  establishing 
a  code  of  working  rules.  The  carpenters  and  joiners, 
however,  tlirew  over  the  Amalgamated  Committee  and 
resolved  upon  sending  an  indeperttient  deputation  of 
their  own,  tied  down  to  what  is  termed  "  the  nine 
hours  pure  and  simple"  at  >tjd.  the  hour  up  to  the  1st 
of  March  next,  and  after  that  date  9d.  the  hour,  with 
a  code  of  working  rules  to  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
tho  men  to  continue  out  until  such  code  could  be 
arranged.  The  deputation  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
mission  presenteil  themselve.s  in  due  course  to 
the  sub-commitlco  of  tho  Masters  Association, 
by  whom  they  were  coui-teously  received  ;  but  it  became 
their  unpleasant  duty  to  explain  that  the  terms  of  thi^ 
resolutions  referred  to  precluded  all  discussion.  They 
were  empowered  to  treat  even  to  the  extent  of  grant- 
ing tin'  coveted  "  nine  hours  and  ninepeuce; ''  but  the 
t^'o  gfiillentt-n  coming  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
had  their  bauds  conqiletely  tied  up,  and  all  negotiation 
on  the  previously  arranged  basis  was  therefore  cut  off. 
Later  on  came  the  svn-viving  members  of  tho  Amalga- 
mated ISuilding  Trades  Committee.  The  lirst  point 
fixed  for  discussion  was  broaclled,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  representatives  of  the  bricklayers  were 
iu  the  same  unfortunate  sitnatiou  as  those  of  tlie  car- 
penters and  joiners,  being  restricted  to  .01  hours  per 
week  all  the  year  round,  at  Sjd.  The  money  had 
already  been  conceded  by  the  employers,  but  the  same 
icasou    that  precluded  tho  sub-committee   entertain- 


ing the  proposals  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  forbade 
their  listening  to  the  bricklayers'  delegates.  Then 
ensued  a  wordy  contest  as  to  whether  the  division  of 
times  put  forth  by  the  Amalgamated  Committee,  of  14 
weeks  in  winter  at  4SJ  hours  per  week,  and  :!S  weeks 
in  summer  at  52  hours,  would  be  more  useful  or  adv.ln- 
tageous  to  the  trade  than  the  twelve  winter  weeks  of 
47  hours  per  week  and  the  forty  summer  weeks  at  52i 
hours  per  week  arranged  by  the  employers  with  the 
masons.  The  sub-committee,  it  may  be  concluded, 
without  the  candid  admission  of  the  men,  gave  th'e 
fullest  attention  and  consideration  to  the  arguments 
ably  advanced  iu  justification  of  their  appeal  to  have 
tho  hours  extended  in  winter;  but  they  eventually 
ariived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  for  a  departure  from  their  own  division  of  time, 
although  if  the  workmen  desired  to  compensate  their 
money  loss  by  working  more  hours  they  were  ready  to 
add  fifty-two  to  the  working  hours  by  consenting  to 
the  leaving-off  hour  being  fixeil  on  .Saturday  at  1 
instead  of  12  p.m.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  masons. 
The  only  result  that  appears  to  have  attended  this 
lengthened  interview  is  the  understood  determination 
of  the  employers  to  make  the  same  concession  to 
building  labourers  as  to  the  other  branches,  so  far  as 
their  pay  is  concerned.  They  memorialised  for  an 
advance,  like  the  others,  of  a  penny  per  hour,  and, 
like  the  rest,  they  are  to  be  met  hulf-way,  and  receive 
an  additional  halfpenny.  The  deputation  from  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  after  their  interview,  hurried 
back  to  the  Brown  Bear  Tavern,  where  they  reported 
to  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  present  the 
nature  of  the  reception  they  had  met.  The  members 
finding  they  were  suflacient  in  number  to  constitute 
a  quorum  forthwith  proceeded  to  make  the  requisite 
preparations  for  renewed  appeal  to  the  support  of  the 
country  and  the  metropolis.  iVlessrs.  Tienny  and 
Burgess,  who  are  looking  up  the  ])rincipai  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  its  borders,  report  the  continued 
success  of  their  mission  -,  and  on  Wednesday  night  two 
delegates  attended  a  public  meeting  of  the  trade  at 
Kichmoud,  in  Surrey,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  to  render  material  help  to  the  strike.  On  the 
other  hand  the  masters  exhibit  an  equally  firm 
attitude,  and  there  are  whispers  that  unless  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  display  a  more  ready  disposition 
to  arrange  matters,  another  lock-out  may  become 
necessary. 

♦ 

Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron   and  Marble 

Merchants,  and  Suarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
and  best  seleeted  .stock  of  B-VNGOB,  POBTM.IDOC,  aud 
GREE.V  EOOFINS  SL.\TES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPEGI.\L  BED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  \VHITL.\.>f  D  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—OlHces  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  l.S,  Burystreet, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.O.  .\gents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDERS. 
ASTON. — For  the  erection  of  iuflrmary  to  Aston  Union 
"Workhouse,  near  Eirminsbam.    Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason, 
architect: — 

Smith £11034 

Matthews 10880 

Everal 9955 

Bennett  9740 

Parnell  &  Son 94.58 

Jones 82S0 

Barnsley  cS;  Sons 9276 

Cresswell  &  Sons 9227 

Jeffrey  &  Pritchard 90G5 

Garlick   (accepted) S64S 

CARDIGANSHIRE.— For  rebuilding  tho  parish  church  of 
Ysputty  Ystwith,  Cardiganshire.  Mr.  Withers,  archi- 
tect :—  Church.        Tower. 

i;  £ 

Williams 8-50    170 

Jones  &  Sons 7-25    140 

East  Acton.— For  conservatory  and  vinery  works  at 
"The  Lodge."  Messrs.  Hutchins  &  Ogdon,  surveyors,  28, 
S.  Swithiti's  lane: — 

Weeks  &  Co iESOO     0    0 

Eamsev   363  10    3 

Harris "&  Wardrop  319    0    0 

East  Shken. — For  the  erection  of  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence at  East  Sheen.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Gaudy.  Mr.  E. 
Ingress  Bell,  architect : — 

Simpson £4830 

Turner 4422 

Henshaw  4348 

Gibbs 4207 

Higg-s 41S0 

Sharpington  &  Colo  (accepted) 3979 

East  Yorks. — For  the  erection  of  Congregational 
Church,  Hornsea,  East  Yorks.  Mr.  Samuel  Musgravo, 
architect: — 

Hulso  &  Stephenson  (bricklayers) £850  10    C 

II.  &  W.  K.  Ban-  (joiners) 583    S    0 

Dontun    (mason) 58G  19    0 

Ja.s.  Barr  (plumber,  glazier,  gas-titter, 

and  painter) ICS    0    0 

Dawben  &  Sons  (slaters) 79    0    0 

King  &  Co.  (ironfounders) 41    0    0 

(All  the  above  tenders  wore  accepted.) 
Hull. — For  tiie  erection  of  Congregational  Church  iu 
Williamaon-strcet,  IIull.    Mr.  S.  Mu.sgravo,  nrchitect: — 

Musgravo  &  Son  (bricklayers)  £725    0    0 

Kiven  (joiner) C9S    0    0 

Waller   (mason)  29S    0    0 

Harrison  (plumber,  glazier,  and  gas- 

tlttor) 133    0    0 

King  &  Co.  (ironfoiuiders) (J2    0    0 

Wilde  &  So'is  (slaters) 07    4    r, 

Wright  (painter) 17  15    0 

(All  the  above  tenders  were  accepted.) 


Kent. — For  the  erection  of  stables.  &c.,  at  Eeckenham, 
Kent,  for  Captain  Scott,  R.N.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stimpson  &  Co £425    0    0 

Carmody 393  17    0 

Grubb 385    0     0 

Leeds. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  business  pro 
mises,  Leeds.    Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  architect ; — 

Pawson £2287     0    0 

Thorpe  2249  15    0 

Britton 2248  12     0 

Longlev  Brothers 22:52    0    0 

Whitel'ey 2182  10    0 

Cakes  &  Son  (accepted) 21.50    0    0 

Leicestershire. — For  the  erection  of  vicarage  house, 
&c.,  at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  William  Wigginton, 
architect : — 

Forster £1722    0    0 

T.  &  G.  Harrold 1G23    0    0 

J.  cS:  W.  Harrold  (accepted) 14.38    5  10 

Lewishau. — For  alterations  at  Southend  Mills,  Lewia- 
ham.  for  Messrs.  Ellis.    Mr.  W.  C.  Bauks,  architect : — 

Hubble £497 

Stimpson  &,  Co 495 

Grubb  439 

Li.skeard  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  of  proposed 
Masonic  Hall,  adjoining  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank,  on 
the  Parade,  Liskeard.  Mr.  Jno.  Paul,  Torquay,  archi- 
tect : — 

Trehane  &  Short £1180    0    0 

Lapthorne  &  Goad 1050  10    0 

Sargent 993    0    0 

Lang  SSO    0    0 

Bone  &  Son 874    0    0 

London.— For  warehouse.  &e.,  Ely-place  and  Charter- 
house-street, Holborn.    Mr.  Wm.  Wigginton,  architect  :— 

Merritt  &  Ashby £2857 

Axtord  AWhillier 2600 

Kent 2.511 

Eaton  &  Chapman 2351 

Heath 2293 

Falkner  (accepted)  2112 

London. — For  alterations  to  S.  Mark's  Schools,  Old- 
street,  London.    Mr.  Wm.  Wigginton,  architect : — 

Henshaw  (accepted) £275 

London. — For  the  erection  of  Parochial  Institution  for 
S.  Mark's,  North  .\udley-street,  George-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London.    Mr.  Withers,  architect: — 

Allen  &  Sons £4483 

London. — For  the  erection  of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels' 
"Vicarage,  London  Fields,  Hackney,  London,  E.  Mr.  Wm. 
Wigginton,  architect:  — 

Hill,  Keddell,  &  Waldram £3107 

Hill  &  Sons 3053 

Killby 3015 

Heath 2915 

Falkner 2S9S 

Merritt  &  Ashbj- 2851 

LONDO.v. — For  the  erection  of  stable,  &c.,  at  Blackfi-iars, 
London,  for  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Avis £3630 

Adamsoa 3649 

Mauley  &  Rogers 35S1 

■lulley 8450 

Eracher  &  Son 8:»5 

Trevena 3299 

Oliver 3200 

Henshaw 3179 

London. — For  alterations  to  workhouse  of  the  West- 
minster Union,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Blatchley.  architect: — 

Warne  &  Son £1459    0    0 

Harding 1375    0    0 

Simpson  1260    0    0 

Cock 1250    0    0 

Copp  1169  12  10 

Nuneaton.— For  alterations  and  additional  machinery 
at  the  sev/age  works,  for  the  General  Sewage  and  Manure 
Company  Limited.    Mr.  Henry  S.  Copland,  engineer: — 

May  ^  Mountain  (accepted)   £600  10 

PoRTMADOC. — For  the  erection  of  a  wooden  pavilion  for 
holding  ■•  Ei.steddfod  Gadeiriol  Eryri "'  and  ."Jorth  Wales 
Musical  Festival.  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Morrow,  architects  :— 

Morgan   £320 

Lloyd  &  Co 299 

Griffith 292 

Owen  Griffith    275 

WUliams 220 

Roberts  (accepted) 205 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAXDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00.,  Limited, 


...^._.u..w,  .. -, 

Uuarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Deput.s,  also  cost 
transit  to  auy  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
application  to 

B.iTH  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GUEliN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

A.&s\Lp?lied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Peumoyle  .Sea-grRen  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildhigs,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Qothic  Tiling,) 

Theso  durable  ami  uon-absorbcut  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  auiublofor    Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

Iu  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per       Kquivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,    per  »quare 


Best  Qroen  Slates  14  by  7  ... 

...      2  17 

6    . 

.   iiis.ej. 

Do.       do.        13  hy  8  ... 

...      2  17 

(i     . 

.     ICs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7  ... 

...      2    5 

0    . 

.     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 

...      1  18 

6     . 

.     13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  G   ... 

...      1    7 

B    . 

.    lis. 

PriccBof  largo  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, aud  yamplo  Specimens  :uay  be  obtained  on  ap  ■ 
plication  to 

MESSRS.  U.^NDELLft  CO.,  Oorsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Axxhitectural  Museum,  Tuf  ton -street, 
Woatmiuster, 
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COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Batley,  August  15. — For  plans  for  setting  out  a 
close  of  land  adjoining  the  Public  Hall.  Premiums  of 
^25  for  the  best,  and  f  10  for  the  second  best  designs. 
— Mr.  Thomas  Dean,  To\vii  Clerk,  Batley. 

City  of  London,  September  5. — For  designs  and 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  medal,  to  be  struck  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  National  Demonstration  on  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  City  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Bay.    Woodthorpe,  Guildhall. 

Grays  Thurrock  (Essex),  September  20. — For 
plans  for  schools.— Mr.  J.  M.  Kigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Essex. 

Stockton,  August  17.— For  designs  and  estimates 
for  a  public  exchange,  hotel,  bank,  post  and  telegraph- 
office,  club-room,  sale-room,  general  offices,  and 
cellarage.  Premiums — £50  for  the  best,  £25  for  the 
second,  and  £10  for  the  third  best  designs— Mr.  J. 
Settle,  Secretary  to  the  Stockton  Exchange  Company, 
Stockton- upon-Tees. 

Sunderland  School  Board,  September  2.— For 
plans  and  elevations  for  school  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  James  Williams-street.  Premiums  of  £20  for  the 
best,  £10  for  the  second  best,  and  £5  for  the  third  best 
designs. 

ViF.NNA,  December  31.— For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200.  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs.— The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument.  Vienna. 

Watford,  August  17. — For  designs  and  estimates 
for  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  Public  Library.  Pre- 
miums of  £21  for  the  best,  and  £10  10s.  for  the  second 
best  design.— Kev.  Newfon  Price.  Belmont  House, 
near  the  station.  Watford. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Acton  Local  Board.  Aug.  13.— For  the  supply  of 
500  tons  of  granite,  syenite,  or  any  other  hard  and 
suitable  road  stone. — E.  Monson,  E.C.,  Surveyor  to  the 
Board,  High-street,  Acton. 

Barnard  Castle,  August  S.—For  the  proposed 
alteration  and  extension  of  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Jos. 
Potts  and  Son,  architect,  Sunderland. 

Bowes.  August  7. — For  the  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Bowes  Vicarage.  Giles  and  Ganc,  architect, 
7,  FurnivaPs  Inn  Holborn,  London. 

Brighton,  August  12. — For  the  completion  of  the 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers.— Mr.  F.  J. 
Tillstone,  Clerk  to  the  Board.  Town  Hall,  Brighton. 

Bombay  Street  Tramm'ays,  Dec.  l.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith.  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  IS.  Leadenhall-street,  E.G.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Burnley,  August  5. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
grammar  school.— Robert  Hundley,  Clerk  to  the  Trus- 
tees, Burnley. 

Canterijurt.  September  2. — For  proposals  from 
persons  or  companies  willing  to  accept  a  concession  of 
sewage  for  a  term  of  years.— Mr.  R.  W.  Flint,  Clerk  to 
the  Local  Board,  Canterbury. 

Cheltenham,  August  15.— For  the  erection  of  the 
Delancey  Fever  Hospital.— Messrs.  Middleton  &  Good- 
man, Architects,  Cheltenham. 

Croydon  School  Board,  August  5.— For  the 
erection  of  schools  and  teachers'  houses  in  Bynes-road. 
— Mr.  J.  Berney.  Architect,  lU,  North  End,  Croydon. 

Crystal  Palace  Park  Estate,  August  12. — For 
the  erection  of  a  house  on  Plot  6. — Mr.  J.  Norton. 
Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 

Edc.eware,  August  19. — For  the  supply  of  Guernsey 
granite  or  other  hard  stone,  also  double-screened 
gravel,  and  surface  hand-picked  flints.— Mr.  W.  A. 
Tootell,  Clerk  to  the  Highway  Board,  Court  House, 
Edge.vare. 

Fraserburgh  (Scotland).  August  20.— For  the 
erection  of  a  quay  wall,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
North  and  South  Harbours. — Mr.  Southerland,  Clerk 
to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  P'raserburgh. 

Great  Western  Railway,  August  13.— For  the 
construction  of  a  goods-shed  at  Stratford-on-Avon. — 
Mr.  F.  G.  Saunders,  I'addington  Station. 

Halifax  Infirmary,  Aug.  15.— Tenders  are  re- 
quired for  additions  and  alterations.  —  Mr.  WiUiam 
Bakewell,  Architect. 

Halifa.x,  Aug.  17.  —  For  semi-detached  Villas, 
Saville  Park  Road.  Halifax. — Mr.  WiUiam  Bakewell, 
Architect. 

Hampton  (near  Evesham).  August  12. — For  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  and  teachers'  residence. — Mr. 
G.  Hunt,  Architect,  Evesham. 

Haulbowline  (Cork  Harbour,  Ireland).  August  7. 
— For  the  supply  of  Baltic  timber  and  plank. — Director 
of  Works  Department,  Admiralty. 

KiDDERMiNSTEB,  August  5. — For  tlio  coustruction 
of  covered  tanks,  engine-house,  boiler-house,  chimney- 
shaft,  and  other  works  at  the  Borough  Sewerage 
Works. — Mr.  J.  Morton,  Clerk  to  Local  Board,  Kidder- 
minster. 

Leeds,  Aug.  C. — For  the  erection  of  twclro  houses 
in  South  Brooke-street. — Mr.  George  Corson,  architect, 
Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  Aug.  5.  — For  the  erection  of  Armley 
Brewery.— Mr.  William  Wilks,  architect.  0,  East 
I'arade,  Leeds. 

Margate,  August  5. — For  the  supply  of  (5,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  I'iin.  best  Yorkshire  paving. — Mr.  P.  B. 
Coghlan.  Borough  Surveyor,  24,  Harlcy -square,  Mar- 
gate. 

Market  Drayton,  September  30. — For  repairing 
the  highways.— Mr.  George  Gordon  Warren.  Clerk  to 
the  Highway  Board,  Cheshire-street,  Market  Drayton. 


Midland  Railway,  Aug.  6 —For  the  erection  of 
New  Station  Buildings  at  Lillesthorpe,  near  Rugby. 
—Engineers'  Office,  Leicester  Station. 

Midland  Railway,  Aug.  (!.— For  the  erection  of 
Stables  and  other  Buildings  near  the  Passenger 
Station,  Leicester. — Engineers'  Office,  Leicester  Station. 

Midland  Railway,  Aug.  6.— For  the  erection  of 
stables  and  other  buildings  at  Kentish  Town. — Engi- 
neers' Office,  S.  Pancras  (ioods  Station. 

North  Eastern  Railway,  August  6.— For  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  office,  with  men's  cabin,  at  the 
New  Coal  Depots,  Darlington  ;  also  a  similar  house, 
office,  and  cabin,  and  a  goods  weigh-ofl5ce  at  Middles- 
boro  ;  also  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the  pas- 
senger station  at  South  Stockton  ;  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  stable  and  additions  to  the  goods  warehouse  at 
Guisborough.— Mr.  J.  E.  Macnay,  Secretary,  Railway 
Offices,  Darlington. 

Old  Shoreham  (Sussex),  August  10. — For  the 
construction  of  an  embankment  against  the  River 
Adur,  for  reclaiming  the  Salterne— Mr.  J.  Ingram, 
Solicitor,  Steyning,  Sussex. 

Oude  and  Rohilkund  Railway.  August  7. — 
For  the  supply  of  nineteen  upper  and  lower  class 
composite  carriages,  and  ironwork  for  100  covered 
goods  waggons.— Ml-.  B.  Leslie,  8,  Victoria-chambers, 
S.W. 

Reading,  August  13.— For  making  and  erecting 
water-power  machinery  at  the  Sewage  Pumping 
Station. — Messrs.  Lawson  &  Mansergh,  3,  Westminster- 
chambers,  S.W. 

Redditcii,  August  12. — For  a  survey  and  plan  of 
an  enlarged  district.— Mr.  T.  W.  Baylis,  Surveyor  to 
the  Local  Board.  Park-road,  Redditch. 

Rotherhithe,  August  6.— For  making-up  the 
carriage-way  and  curbing  and  paving  the  footways  of 
Raymouth-road.— Messrs.  Hawks  &  Stokes,  61.  Para- 
dise-street, Rotherhithe. 

Salisbury,  August  7. — For  the  erection  of  new 
schools  and  offices  in  Milford-street. — John  Harding, 
architect,  51,  Canal,  Salisbury. 

South  Shields  School  Board,  August  12. — 
For  the  erection  of  the  Ocean-road  Schools. — Mr.  T. 
Oliver,  Architect,  GG^,  Northumberland-street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Southport  Tramways  Co.,  Aug,  12.— Contract 
No.  2— For  9,100  cubic  feet  pitch  pine.  Contract  No. 
3 — For  IS, 300  superficial  yards  4in.  cube  granite  setts. 
Contract  No.  4 — For  4flcwt.  chilled  cast  iron  points 
and  crossings.  Contract  No.  5— For  230cwt.  cast  iron 
brackets.  Contract  No.  t> — For  145cwt.  wrought-iron 
dogs,  bolt,  nuts,  and  washers.  Contract  No.  7— For 
14,500  compressed  oak  trenails.  Contract  No.  8 — For 
the  construction  of  about  4,J  miles  single  line  of  street 
tramways. — Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe,  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
pany, 22,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Torquay  Local  Board  of  Health,  August  13. 
— For  designs  and  specification  for  a  floating  swimming 
bath,  to  be  moored  in  Torbay. — Mr.  B.  Hooper,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Torquay. 

Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health,  August  G. 
— For  the  construction  of  pipe  sewers  and  ventilating 
shafts. — Mr.  E.  Crowne,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board, 
Tottenham. 

Trinity  House,  Aug.  12. — For  the  removal  of  the 
present  temporary  Corton  Low  Lighthouse  from 
Hopton,  and  re-erecting  it  at  Kessingland,  Suffolk. — 
R.  Allen,  Secretary,  Trinity  House,  E.C 

War.  Department  Contracts,  August  7. — For 
the  construction  of  new  verandah  roofs  to  the  soldiers' 
quarters  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  Aldershot. — Director 
of  Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

War  Department  Contracts.  August  7.- — For 
the  erection  of  a  billiard-room  at  Salford  Barracks. — 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  Akers,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Man- 
che.ster. 

West  Quantoxhead,  August  12. — For  the  erection 
of  the  Rectory  House. — Mr.  J.  Norton,  Architect,  24, 
Old  Bond-street,  W. 


The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science," 
No.  384,  published  August  2,  1872,  contains  Articles  on  : — 
Ocean  Circulation  ;  Electro-Metallurgy. — IV. ;  Influence 
of  Electricity  on  Liquids  ;  The  "Watch,  and  How  to  Repair 
It;  Artificial  So-Called  Organic  Concretions;  Historical 
Notes  on  Poisoning;  The  Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics 
at  Pompeii ;  Drawing  from  the  Microscope ;  Notes  of 
Communications  to  the  Academy  of  Scieucep,  Paris;  The 
Medicinal  Use  of  Carbolic  Acid ;  Mechanism  ;  Hark 
I?ack  ! — B.  A.  C.  Stars — and  Star  altitudes  and  Refraction ' 
Sound  (or  Unsound)  Theory  ;  A  (Jiant  Planet ;  Reductions 
by  Nautical  Almanac  Method  and  by  Proportional 
Logarithms;  The  Gyroscope;  Perspective;  Upward  De- 
flection of  Bullets,  &c.  ;  Edible  Mushrooms  of  Italy; 
The  Harp  ;  An  Improved  Beehive  :  Ligurian  Bees  ; 
Co-Operative  Stores;  Artificial  Manures;  The  Coming 
Struggle ;  Pigs,  Babbits,  and  Shell-Fish ;  Eyepieces ; 
Heating  by  Hot  Air;  "Jack  of  All  Trades;"  New  Material 
in  Organ  Building;  Condensation  of  Steam  in  Pipes;  Is 
tin'  Moon  Spherical? — To  Mr.  W.  B  Birt ;  Antiquity  of 
Mmu;  The  Organ  (Expression  vti^aMam^;  Rotary  Engine; 
Uuuud  Shoulders  and  Curved  Spines ;  The  Force  of 
Gravity  at  or  near  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  Centri- 
fugal Force;  The  Bearing  Rein;  Be-Hection ;  Parallelo- 
gram of  Forces;  Draining  Mines  of  Water;  Judging 
Distances ;  Greatly  Elongated  Projectiles  for  Rifled  Guns ; 
Replies  to  Queries;  Unanswered  Queries;  Queries;  Chese; 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  &c.  Published  at  the  Office 
of  the  Building  Nkws,  31,  TavistocU-street,  Ooveut^ 
garden,  W.O. 


"Remahkablk.  vkuy  Remaiikable  Inpked"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGirS  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  SUin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  li;j,  Holburn-hill, 
Loudon.— [Advt.] 


\  RCIIITECTS'   BENEV01.ENT 

JrX.  SOCIETY. 

Patron— A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

President— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Trustees— Pro- 
fessor T.  L.  Don.iIdson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  • 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt;  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.,  Eil 
Treasurer— Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  F.E.S. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  of 
the  collector,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  IC,  Bancroft  Hospital  Mile- 
End-road ;  or  of 

JOHN  TUENEK,  Hon.  See. 

16a,  Wilton-street,  Grosvenor-place. 
Form  of  Bequest. 

I  ei'fe  unto  the  Treasurer  (for  the  time  being)  of  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  the  sum  of  £  ,  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  said  Society,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of 
that  part  of  my  personal  estate  which  by  law  may  be 
effectually  given  to  such  a  purpose. 

EATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONET, 
provided  for  by  a  policy  of  the 

EAILWAY  PASSENGEES  ASSUEANOE 

COMPANY, 

AGAINST    ACCIDENTS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1,000  at 

Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  weeK  lor 

injury.    £650.000  have  been  paid  as  compensation,  one  out 

of    every    Twelve  Annual    Policyholders    becoming    a 

claimant  each  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Bailwaj 
Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  offices,  64,  Corn, 
hill,  and  10,  Eegent-street,  London, 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Secretary. 

PATENT    WROUGHT      NAILS, 


-^ 


J.  J.  CORDES  AND  COMPANY, 

The  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
well-known 


PATENT    "WBOtTGHT    NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbakk's  Nails), 

DESIRE  to  make  it  known  that  they  have 
adopted  a  "  Star"  or  "  Cross"  as  their  Trade  Mark, 
and  that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  out  by  them,  except 
Clasp,  bear  this  mark  upon  their  heads,  and  that  within 
every  Package  sent  from  their  works  is  also  placed  a  card 
bearing  their  name  and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also 
branded  Cordes  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  Manufactured  by  J.  J.  Cordes  and  Co. 
out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Pig  Iron,  and  have  long 
since  earned  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  all  others. 
The  Nails  are  all  uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one 
perfect,  and  count  out  full  1.000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
C.  H.   DAVIBS  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID  PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N  .B,  — Designers  and  Practical  Joiuera. 

CAMBRIDGE    HALL,    NEWMAN-STEEET. 

LONDON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.M.  the  Queen. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
the  first  Manufactory  established  in  England  (in 
1841)  by  CHARLES  STEINITZ,   founder  of  the  English 
Parquetry  Business  for  the  exclusive  production  of 
"Solid  and  Plated"  Parquet  Floors,  Borders, 
Ceilings  and  Wall  Decoration. 
In  Geometrical,  Curvilinear,  and  Mosaic  Patterns. 
Plans  and  Estimates,  for  flrst-class  work  only,  prepared 
free  of  expense.    Manufactory — Camberwell-hall,  (trove- 
lane,   Oamberwell,  S.E.    Sole    Agents    and    Show-room. 
qiLLOW  and  Co.  176  and  177  Oxford-street.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  and 
UNDERTAKERS— For  immediate  DISPOSAL, 
under  peculiarly  advantageous  circumstances,  a  thorough- 
ly genuine  and  respectable  concern,  established  by  the 
proprietor  20  years,  excellent  dwelling  of  10  rooms,  shop, 
outbuildings,  and  yard,  good  garden,  flrst-rate  position  on 
high  road,  a  few  miles  north  of  London,  an  opportunity 
for  those  desiring  a  suburban  residence,  combined  with 
trade  premises. — Apply  to  F.  W.  Searle,  Surveyor,  Totten- 
ham, N. 

rpo  TIMBER   MERCHANTS,   Builders, 

JL  and  Contractors.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF  imme- 
diately, an  old  established  and  lucrative  BUSINESS, 
capable  of  great  extension,  in  Taunton,  the  county  town  of 
Somerset.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  and  hia  family  on  the  same  premises  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  is  given  up  in  consequence  of  the 
proprietor  retiring  from  business.  The  premises  on  which 
the  business  is  carried  on  will  bo  let  on  lease.  Sum  re- 
quired for  Stock.  Plant,  and  Goodwill,  £3500.— To  treat 
and  for  particulars,  apply  to  the  owner,  Mr.  Robert 
Herniman,  Taunton. 

ON  SALE,  for  immediate  delivery,  about 
300  Tons  Best  Staffordshire  BARS,  ANGLES.  TEES, 
HALF-ROUNDS,  BOILER  PLATES,  and  STRIPS,  of 
assorted  stock  sizes. 

Also,  about  150  Tons  Rolled  Flanged  GIRDERS,  from  6  * 
up  to  V2  inches  deep,  in  assurtctl  Iciigilis. 

Specifications  and  prices  nmy  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  ALFRED  LEDWARD  &  CO., 

The  Albany,  Liverpool. 

OOD    AND     STONE    CARVING.— 

R.  A.  BRANGAN,  Architectural  Sculptor  and 
Modeller.    Estimates  furnished  to  the  Trade  for  Carry- 
ing out  of  Wood  and  Stone  Carving  in  every  style. 
High  Class  Testimonials. 
Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 
64,  FOLEY  STREET,  PORTLAND  PLACE,  LONDON. 
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LOXDOX.  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1872. 


THE  RECESS. 

WE  -will  endeavour  to  banish  from  our 
thoughts  the  work  of  the  Session, 
summarised  sliortly  in  our  last,  with  its 
modicum  of  successful  attainments,  and  its 
shortcomings,  and  set  ourselves  to  brace  our 
energies  and  recruit  our  spirits  with  tlie 
relaxations  incidental  to  the  recess.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
ignore  our  profession  altogether  for  the  time 
being.  As  architects  and  artists  we  can 
roam  forth,  pencil  and  brush  and  sketch- 
books in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  bring  home 
with  us  some  jottings  which  may  prove  use- 
ful in  our  future  practice  as  well  as  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  our  holiday.  Whither  shall 
■we  wend  our  way  ?  It  really  matters  little, 
so  that  we  keep  our  eyes  open  to  the  beauties 
that  Nature  has  bountifully  spread  around 
us,  and  to  those  objects  of  interest  that 
the  ancient  masters  of  our  craft  have  scattered 
with  no  niggard  hand  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  pretty  widely 
in  foreign  countries.  Only  let  us  have  some 
definite  plan  to  work  by,  and  not  fritter  away 
our  precious  time  in  desultory  efforts  and 
indecision.  What  do  we  individually  need 
most  ?  The  study  of  form  and  proportion  ? 
Among  the  stately  ruins  of  the  Yorkshire 
Abbeys  a  few  weeks  would  be  spent  to  right 
good  advantage.  Do  we  want  to  exercise  our 
hands  with  free  sketching  from  the  best 
examples  of  carved  foliage,  studied  in  the 
place  it  was  designed  for,  with  the  attendant 
light  and  shade  ?  Southwell  ]\Iinster  and  a 
score  of  .such  glorious  structures  invite  us  to 
ransiick  their  goodly  stores.  Would  we  note 
the  varieties  of  towers  and  spires,  and  scan 
narrowly  their  outlines  and  groupings  of  pin- 
nacles and  lucarnes  ?  Northamptonshii-e  and 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Fen  districts  await  us 
with  their  rich  store  of  examples.  Would  we 
brighten  our  ideas  by  studying  the  ISIediueval 
specimens  of  polychromy,  that  have  been 
clogged  with  modern  Puritanic  whitewash  and 
yellow  dab?  Norfolk,  with  its  painted  screen- 
work,  will  well  repay  a  search  among  its  village 
churches.  To  collect  and  compare  the  mould- 
ings of  the  same  period  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict would  be  a  profitable  employment  for 
one ;  to  note  the  construction  of  ancient 
roofs,  the  method  of  joining  their  several 
timbers,  and  to  mark  how  they  have  behaved 
under  their  centuries'  experience,  would  be  a 
most  useful  branch  of  study  for  another. 

For  those  who  can  afford  to  be  somewh.at 
more  ambitious  in  their  rambles,  France  offers 
great  attractions.  But  it  is  both  expensive 
and  comparatively  useless  to  scamper  over  a 
large  area  and  through  many  towns.  Select 
one  good  centre,  anil  work  it  well  first.  Take 
a  city  like  Cfeartres,  and  become  familiar  with 
its  Cathedral.  It  took  centuries  to  build,  and 
how  can  we  expect  to  learn  all  its  secrets  in  a 
day  or  two  ?  What  a  store  of  archaeological 
lore,  of  practical  and  artistic  excellence,  does 
it  possess  in  its  painted  glass  and  the  imagery 
upon  its  marvellous  transept  porches  and 
western  portals.  Laon,  Noyon,  and  Chalons- 
sur-iSIarne  might  each  profitably  be  the  scene 
for  a  fortnight's  sojourn,  and  a  subsequent 
ramble  among  the  satellite  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  of  such  luminaries 
would  be  more  valuable  than  plunging  at 
once  into  another  locality  equally  renov/ned 
and  equally  rich,  and  driving  the  iuqwession 
of  one  out  of  the  mind  by  another. 

'I he  arcliEcological  .societies'  excursions, 
now  so  deservedly  jiopular,  are  of  use  in 
bringing  to  notice  under  favourable  auspices 
manyobjectsof  exceeding  interest,  and  in  rous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  owners  to  the  treasures 
they  haply  have  undervalued  before.  But, 
though  some  good  occasionally  is  derived  from 
the  discussion  of  some  problems  connected 


with  them  among  experts,  the  excursions  are 
necessarily  too  hurried.  The  banquet  is  spread 
but  to  be  removed,  and  tie  student  who  would 
profit  by  them  should  retrace  his  steps  soli 
tarily,  and  revisit  the  places  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  worth  careful  consideration.  By 
such  means  the  first  general  glimpse  gained 
in  company  will  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
as  without  doubt,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
practically  is. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  old  work  which 
will  repay  the  study  which  most  of  us  can 
only  give  during  the  short  recess.  The 
modern  works  in  most  towns  will  repay 
carefid  criticism.  They  are  even  preferable 
to  ancient  buildings,  in  that  they  give 
examples  of  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to 
follow.  They  show  actually  worked  out  the 
ilifficult  problems  of  meeting  modern  require- 
ments and  that  economy  which  it  is  uow-a- 
days  necessary  to  study.  New  materials,  new 
processes  of  manufacture  and  construction, 
are  tentatively  employed,  and  the  intelligent 
student  can  hardly  fail  to  learn  much  liothfrom 
the  successes  and  failures  they  exhibit.  The 
examination  is  not  so  pleasing,  and  certainly 
need  not  altogether  supersede  the  more 
delightful  task  of  sketching  and  measuring 
from  the  earlier  and  more  uniformly  con- 
sistent buildings,  erected  when  architecture 
was  a  living  art,  but  notes  of  both  classes  can 
generally  be  made  simultaneously,  and  the 
practice  will  be  found  a  good  one  to  initiate. 

The  recess  being  but  short,  and  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  architects  having  to  return  to 
their  more  ordinary  and  humdrum  occupa- 
tions, and  societies  to  recommence  their 
meetings,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  holiday 
time  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
We  trust  that  the  lighter  labours  we  have 
sketched  out  for  such  will  recruit  the 
energies  of  individual  members  of  the  pro- 
fession for  the  more  arduous  ones  to  which 
they  must  soon  retirrn,  and  tend  to  enliven 
their  collective  deliberations  by  a  comparison 
of  the  notes  made  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
directions  we  have  indicated. 


SIR  B.  WALLACE'S  COLLECTION  OF 
PORCELAIN  AND  POTTERY  AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN  MUSEUJI. 

nPHERE  has  never  been  so  marvellous  a 
-L  collection  of  Sevres  and  other  j^orcelaiu 
or  of  furniture  exhibited  to  the  public,  or, 
in  fact,  pos.sessed  by  any  single  person,  mon- 
arch, nobleman,  or  commoner,  as  that  which 
Sir  Richard  M'allace  has  so  nobly  lent  to  the 
working  men  of  London.  By  the  attention 
which  the  most  intelligent  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Museum  pay  to  the  choicest  works  it  is 
already  certain  that  much  good  must  come 
from  the  noble  loan,  and  there  is  no  telling 
of  what  importance  it  may  very  probably  be 
in  the  development  of  the  native  talent  of 
the  country.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  such 
vast  sums  as  must  have  been  spent  upon 
some  of  the  pieces  will  ever  be  spent  again 
upon  such  things  ;  but  for  all  that,  with  our 
extra  powers  of  machinery  and  mechanism, 
we  may  be  able  to  produce  works  quite  as 
admirable  for  workmanship  and  better  in 
taste  than  much  that  was  produced  in  the 
lavish  times  of  the  last  century  of  the  French 
monarchy.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  finest 
French  work  that  this  e.xtraordinary  collection 
abounds.  There  is  also  a  matchless  selection 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  and  other 
faience  and  enamels.  The  late  Marquis  of 
Hertford  had  such  practically  unlimited  means, 
such  unexanq)Ied  opportunities,  and  such  ex- 
cellent taste,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  perfect 
advice,  that  he  got  together  an  assemblage  of 
art-work  of  the  kind  in  which  he  deliglitcd 
as  never  has  been,  and,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, never  will  be  again  collected.  There 
is  one  very  good  reason  why,  till  the  state  of 
Europe  is  altogether  changed,  such  a  collec- 
tion cannot  again  be  made,  and  tliat  is,  that  it 
would  probably  cost   many  times   the   vast 


siuns  the  late  Marquis  was  able  and  willing 
to  spend  upon  it.  There  are  very  many 
pieces  in  the  present  collection  that,  if  it 
were  known  that  they  were  for  sale,  all  the 
richest  Governments  and  all  the  richest 
people  in  Europe  would  compete  for  their 
possession. 

The  pottery  begins  from  the  early  Spanish 
aud  Persian — the  former  celebrated  for  its 
lustre,  and,  doubtless,  the  original  of  the 
Italian  majolica.  No.  1494,  A  and  B,  are 
good  exanqjles,  as  is  also  No.  1455,  with 
Arab  ornaments.  The  Persian  faience  is  of 
a  very  high  class  as  respects  the  fine  white 
of  the  glaze  and  its  harmonious  colours.  The 
patterns,  too,  are  chaste  and  simple,  usually 
merely  floral  or  geometrical,  now  and  then 
relieved  by  conveiltional  birds  and  other 
animals,  and  sometimes  heightened  with  gold. 
This  is  the  case  with  No.  1481.  All  the 
pieces  of  this  pottery  are  worth  observing. 
After  these  come  the  really  fine  art  majolica 
ware  of  Italy,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  has  been  called  Raphael 
ware,  because  he  is  said  to  have  furnished 
designs  for  it.  In  the  present  collection  there 
is  one  piece,  No.  1412,  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  a  deep  plate  majolica  of  Caffa- 
giolo,  sixteenth  century,  painted  with  a  dance 
of  children,  which  is  excellently  painted, 
and  is  really  after  a  design  of  Raphael 
that  was  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio.  There 
is  one  also  said  to  be  majolica  of  Urbino, 
with  three  female  figures  after  Michael 
Angelo.  As  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
works  of  art  shown  here,  the  specimens 
are  all  choice,  remarkable  either  for  curiosity 
of  design  or  excellence  of  colour,  pattern,  or 
drawing.  For  colour  and  lustre  the  Gubbio 
ware  is  the  richest.  Nos.  1493  aud  1495  are 
typical  examples.  No.  1490  is  a  curious  dish 
of  what  is  called  Sgraffiato  ware,  in  which 
the  pattern  is  engraved,  and  a  glaze  run  over 
it.  As  interesting  as  any  is  No.  1448,  a 
Castel  Durante  dish,  the  subject  being  a 
Virgin  and  Child  of  early  style,  with  a 
Gothic  letter  inscription.  Of  the  san^e  ware 
is  No.  1419,  which  should  be  noticed  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion, the  centre  being  sunk,  and  the  pattern 
of  oak  leaves  partly  raised.  We  have  only 
room  to  notice  the  following  large  and  im- 
portant pieces : — No.  1458,  a  very  fine  lustred 
dish  of  Gubbio  ;  No.  1459,  peculiar  for  an 
impressed  ornament  in  white  under  the  glaze ; 
No.  1460,  a  dish  of  Castel  Durante,  painted 
by  Nicolod' Urbino,  "The  Marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,"  after  Raphael,  with  which  may 
be  compared  a  still  finer  dish,  if  possible,  not 
signed,  but  probably  by  the  same  artist.  No. 
1409  ;  the  subject  of  this  is  the  "  Birth  of 
Venus ;"  and  lastly  (1538)  a  grand  cistern  with 
"  The  Triumph  of  Galatea,"  who  has  paddles; 
like  a  steamer  to  her  marine  car.  This 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  chief  gems  of  the  col- 
lection, a  most  magnificent  Limoges  enamel 
dish  of  extraordinary  size,  painted  inside  and 
out  in  the  most  lustrous  translucent  colours 
upon  black.  The  subject  is  "  Apollo  and 
the  jMuses."  On  the  back  is  a  beautiful 
arabesque  design.  The  spectator  may  see 
near  the  centre  the  initials  of  the  artist,  "  M. 
C."  (Martial  Courtois).  Those  who  wish  to 
judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
may  well  compare  the  large  pieces  by  Bone 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  are  so  cockled  as 
almost  to  spoil  the  drawing.  No.  1475  is  a 
sixteenth  century  enamel,  not  fifteenth,  as 
it  is  described.  There  are  several  excellent 
works  of  Bernard  Palissy  ;  the  best  is  No. 
1474.  No.  1472  is  also  very  good.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  two  excellent  Early 
Docchia  figures  with  a  pure  white  glaze, 
Nos.  1527  and  1529.  The  glaze  and  modelling 
are  of  the  greatest  merit. 

AVho  can  adequately  describe  the  Sevres 
china?  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a 
collection  can  ever  be  made  again.  Cer- 
taiidy,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  e.x- 
hibited.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
connected  with  it  is  that  wo  have  whole 
and  perfect  suites  of  vases,  by  which  we  ar© 
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able  to  see  that  many  shapes  which,  by  them- 
selves, appear  clumsy  or  uncouth,  when  seen 
with  the  others  that  originally   former!  the 
set  are  really  clever,  if  not  according  to  the 
more  correct  taste  of  the  present  day.     Many 
of  the  shapes,  no  doubt,  are   fanciful  .and  un- 
satisfactory, but  they  wore,  at  any  rate,  the 
result  of  much  study  and  ingenuity.  ^Ve  wish 
that  the  Marquis  had  taken  a  fancy  for  the 
finest  English  china,  that  we  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  best  of  the 
Chelsea,   Worcester,    and   Derby,    with   this 
very  choicest  of  the  French.     If  there  is  one 
point  which  strikes  one  more  than  another  in 
considering  this  subject,  it  is  the  extraordi- 
nary  variety   and   exquisite    quality   of   tlie 
colours  produced  at  the  Sevres  manufactory. 
The  lovely  blue  and  white,  and  Rose  du  Barry 
and  white,  without   any  other   enhancement 
than  the  precious,  delicate  gilding  in  which 
these  arti.sts  so  excelled,  are  quite  as  delight- 
ful  as   the   most   elaborate    figure   subjects. 
What  can  excel  the  delicious  blue  and  white 
vases  (817,  &c.),  with  aquatic  ornaments,  the 
masses  of  gilding  representing  falling  water  ? 
In  their  way,  these  are  matchless,  but  there 
are  several  in  the  collection  of  similar  beauty 
and  value — for  example,  ISIo.  0:51  is  quite  as 
fine  as   it   is   possible    to  produce ;    and   as 
specimens  of   pure  colour,  only  relieved  by 
gold,  we  have  certainly  never  seen  anything 
to  surpass  Nos.  875  and  876 — subjects  with 
monkeys  in  gold  upon  the  richest  gro^  hieu. 
The  mounts  are  also  capital,  ir.  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  motive  of  the  jars.     The  cata- 
logue would  be  more  complete  if  the  dates  of 
the  pieces  had  been  added.     No.  77)^,  flower 
vase,  "  Jardiniere,"  the  date  of  which  is  given 
1757,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  colour 
and  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  gilding 
is  applied,  for  its  charm.  We  have  never  seen 
so  fine  a  specimen  of  Rose  du  Barry.   It  fully 
justifies  the    very  high  estimation  in  which 
this  delightful  colour  has  ever  been  held  by 
connoisseurs,  and  the  prodigious  prices  that 
genuine    pieces   of    it    fetch.      The    colour 
is    said    to    have    been    the    result    of    an 
accident.     There  are  several  other  fine  jars 
and  smaller  pieces  of  this  colour,   mostly  in 
conjunction  with  green,  but  it  is  more  beauti- 
ful when   only  ornamented  with  gold.     No. 
802    is  interesting  historically,    having  been 
presented  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marie  Antoinette 
wlien  Dauphiness,    whose    monogram  is  in- 
scribed on  the  sides.     One  of  the  rarest  as 
well  as  the   most   magnificent   suites  is   the 
splendid  green  "  Nef  de  Vaisseau  "  vase  and 
its  row   of   companions  with  elephant-trunk 
handles.     The  flowers  in  the  lid  of  the  centre 
piece  are  exquisite.     Another  example  of  tliis 
curious  shape  is  No.  808,  a  matchless  specimen 
of   qroif   hlen  and   green,    with   birds   in   the 
compartments,    the   perforated    cover   being 
surmounted  by  a  flag.     The  mounting  of  this 
piece   should  also   be    noticed,  showing   the 
finest  taste   of  the  period.     In  workmanship 
and  finish  it  could  hardly  be  exceeded.     For 
the   bright   green   colour  nothing    is  better 
than  No.  818,   vase  and  cover,  painted  with 
birds  on   white.     We  may  mention  tlie  fine 
set  IN  OS.  815,  84(1,  and  >S47,  as  specimens  of  the 
purest  turquoise.     Nos.  7i)l',   79-1,    and  7'.)(), 
should  also  bo   noticed,    botli   for  .shape  and 
colour.     There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  set 
Nos.  751,  7.5'i,  and  75."),  in  which  we  have  the 
f/ro.s-  l>leii.  colour  as  perfect  as  possible — -viz., 
some  veiy  choice  festoons  of  gilt  flowers  by 
Le    (luay  ;   this   feature   is   of    the    highest 
rarity.     There  are  many  other  S]ilondiil  sets, 
especially  of  the  dark  blue,  whicii  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  notice  of  any  who  care  for  tliis 
description  of  art,  as  Nos.  1147  to  04'.),  and 
'.•;!1,  &c.     We  will  only  notice  further  the  ex- 
(■ellent  specimens   of   jewelling,    one   of  the 
finest  being  a  basin  and    ewer  on  turquoise 
ground,  without  a  number,  in  the  north  gallery. 
Next  to    that  comes  a  pink  teajiot    covered 
with   imitation    jewels,    and    last   not    least 
Nos.   .SCI,  .S(il!,    and   .SOS.     Tlie    top    of   the 
principal   jar   is  very  tine.     There  are   also 
two  biscuit    statuettes,    (.'upid  and    I'syche, 
upon  stands  of  (jrns   hlen,   which  show   how 


skilfully  and  tastefully  the  artists  of  Sevi'es 
could  model  the  human  figure.  There  are 
only  two  pieces  of  Dresden  china  (Nos.  '.)11 
and  91'-*) — two  vases,  mounted  in  France  as 
ewers,  and  so  good  examples  of  the  porcelain 
and  mounting  of  late  Louis  XIV.'s  time. 
They  arc  interesting  as  eai-ly  examples  of 
the  mayflower,  which  was  afterwards  so 
fashionable  in  England. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  the  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  without  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  pair  of 
matchless  bowls  of  Oriental  enamelled  china 
(Nos.  1104  and  1104.\),  the  ruby  colour 
of  which  is  of  extraordinary  excellence. 
There  is  not  much  oriental  work  of  any 
kind,  but  what  there  is  is  carefully  selected, 
exhibiting  a  perfect  history  of  their  mode  of 
enamelling  upon  metal.  Of  the  genuine  cloi- 
.■iiiniicc  there  are  two  magnificent  specimens 
from  the  Summer  Palace,  standing  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  left  as  you  enter  the 
building.  The  rest  will  be  found  in  the 
gallery  close  to  the  two  bowls  just  mentioned. 
No.  1103  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  the  pro- 
cess being  rare.  It  is  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  cloisonnee,  but  it  is  not  truly  so  ;  the 
enclosures  are  not  soldered  on,  but  hammered 
and  chiselled  out,  the  interstices  being  filled 
in  with  enamel,  run  in,  but  not  polished  off,  so 
giving  the  effect  of  tallow-faced  cutting  of 
precious  stones,  as  if  the  colours  had  been 
dropped  in  when  liquid,  like  frozen  drops  of 
coloured  dew.  We  have  seen  a  few  specimens 
before  in  dagger  handles  and  such  things, 
but  it  is  a  mode  of  enamelling  of  which  few 
important  specimens  have  come  to  this  country. 


THE  ROYAL  AKCH.EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

{From  our  own  Reporter.') 

"  TTNTO  Southamptou  do  we  .shift  our  scene '' 
vj  seems  to  have  beeu  this  year's  motto  of  the 
Council  of  tlie  Royal  Archasological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irehand,  and  they  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  better  one,  for  Southampton,  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations and  archaeological  relics,  offers  more  than 
usual  scope  for  investigation  and  discussion  by  the 
archaeologist.  The  town  has  rapidly  increased 
in  size  and  population  during  the  past  forty  ye.ars, 
and  the  architect  and  the  archajologist  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  iu  the  fact  that  while  steam  has  macle 
the  towo  the  prosperous  place  it  now  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  not  been  altogether  oblivious  of  the  value 
of  the  many  old  structural  remains  of  Medieval  times 
which  give  to  their  exceedingly  clean  and  well  built 
town  the  great  charm  of  picturesqueness.  To 
steam  as  utilised  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  to 
natural  advantages  of  situation  as  one  of  our 
southern  ontports  to  France  and  the  Mediterr,ancan 
and  a  great  point  de  depart  to  the  Ka<t, 
Southampton  owes  its  present  commercial  impor- 
tance, making  due  allowance  for  the  industry  and 
the  energj'  of  its  citizens.  By  the  railway  the 
voyafjeur  from  Loudon  to  India  and  China  is  brought 
alongside  the  doclcs,  and  in  the  docks  are  alwiiys 
berthed  one  or  more  of  the  magniticent  vessels  con- 
stituting the  fleet  of  the  great  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Not  only 
Soutiianipton  itself,  but  its  neighbourhood,  is  rich  in 
lioman  and  Jlediajval  remains  and  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  these,  combined  with  great  natural 
beauties,  render  the  locality  an  extremely  interesting 
one.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Institute  in  South- 
ampton were  at  the  Hartley  Institution.  Here  the 
sectional  meetings  were  held,  and  a  temporary 
museum  fitted  up. 


ITUST  DAY.— THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1. 

Tin-:    IN'.VUOURAL   MEETING. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  noon  yester- 
d.ay  (Thursd.ay)  week  at  the  Hartley  Institution, 
Lord  Talbot  de  Mnlahide,  Permanent  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  Mayor  having  spoken  a  few  words 
of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 

Lord  T.\T,no'r  i»ii  M.vlahidk  expressed  his  jiloasure 
that  in  spite  of  modern  improvements— which  very 
often  "  in^proved"  away  altogether  anything  tliat 
was  interesting  or  beautiful — there  still  existeil  some 
very  interesting  remains,  notably  tlie  ancient  gate- 
way or  "Bar,"  and  pnrtions  of  (he  old  walls  of  the 
town.  Having  announced  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (though  then  unavoidably   absent)  would  be 


the  President  of  the  Congress  then  commencing,  the 
chairman  said  that  whether  they  looked  back  to 
Roman  times,  or  to  Saxon  times,  when  M'inchester 
was  the  capital  of  AYessex,  or  to  Norman  times — when 
the  Norman  Cathedral  at  Winchester  was  reared, 
when  so  many  princely  bishops  did  so  much  to 
cultivate  and  improve  a  love  of  Medieval  architec- 
ture, and  when  William  of  Wjdieham  and  many 
others  entered  with  equal  zeal  into  the  good  work — 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  England  owed 
a  debt  to  the  district.  It  hail  given  a  great  and 
powerful  example  in  the  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  perfecting  of  a  noble  style  of  architecture, 
showing  a  genius  in  the  work  which  was  almost 
equal  to  that  which  characterised  the  ancients. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Jacob,  in  remarking 
upon  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  archaio- 
logy,  stated  that  about  fifty  years  ago  tlie  western 
end  of  Winchester  Cathedral  having  been  filled  up 
with  what  was  considered  to  be  a  good  thing  then, 
Roman  cement,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  better 
preserve  the  stones,  the  Chapter  determiueil  to  remove 
this,  and,  without  removing  any  old  stones,  put  new 
stones.  Now  if,  on  their  visit  to  the  cathedral,  they 
stopped  at  the  western  door,  they  would,  on  the 
right,  see  a  new  stone  of  a  yellow  colour.  They 
would  ask,  perhaps,  "  Why  is  it  of  a  different  colour 
to  the  stones  around?"  Well,  there  was  once  a 
niche  there,  in  which  was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
The  question  was  deliberated  whether  they  should 
restore  the  ni'jhe.  ILad  it  been  a  niche  which  was 
coeval  with  the  building  their  love  of  archaeology 
would  have  said,  "  Restore  the  niche,"  but  when  they 
came  to  touch  this  niche  thej'  found  that  it  was  not 
coeval  with  the  original  building,  and  it  was  decided 
to  exercise  their  archaeological  tastes,  and  to  take 
the  really  ancient,  when  it  was  no  niche,  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  more  modern,  when  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  was  introduced.  This  was  the  trLie  function 
of  arch.Tiology — to  search  into  everything,  and  in 
continuing  ancient  examples  to  take  the  more 
ancient  in  preference  to  the  more  modern.  The  ven. 
archdeacon,  having  briefly  detailed  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  remove  the  tomb  of  William 
Rufus  at  Winchester  from  its  origin.al  site  to  a 
more  convenient  spot  within  the  catiiedral, 

Sir  Edward  Smikice,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute, 
thanked  Archdeacon  Jacob  for  the  information  he 
h,ad  so  amplv  given;  and  Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P., 
on  behalf  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Hampshire,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute. 

Dr.  Bond,  of  the  Hartley  Institution,  in  the  name 
of  the  kindred  societies  of  the  county,  also  bade  the 
Institute  welcome,  remarking  that  he  regretted  to 
state  the  kindred  societies  in  that  part  were  not  in 
a  very  flourishing  state;  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
dying  out,  and  he  looked  upon  the  Institute  as 
missionaries  who  had  come  to  revive  them.  Indeed, 
they  would  have  been  quite  dead  already  had  it  not 
been  for  one  or  two  local  gentlemen,  amongst  them 
the  Rev.  E.  Kell  and  Mr.  Greenfield,  and  he  trusted 
the  visit  of  the  Institute  would  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  flourishing  archajological  society  iu  the 
town. 

The  JIarquis  of  Bristol,  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
stitute, thanked  the  lauded  gentry  and  the  kindred 
societies  for  their  cordial  welcome,  adding  that  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  draft  of  a  hill  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  which,  he  believed,  would  set 
people  thinkiug,  and  that  before  long  legisla- 
tion would  be  taking  place  tending  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  so  justly  proud. 

PERAMBULATION   OF  THE   TOWN. 

At  3  o'clock  the  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends  perambulated  the  town,  IMr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.B.,  undertaking  to  describe  most  of  its 
ancient  features.  Commencing  with  the  Bargate, 
north  front,  with  flanking  towers  on  each  side  con- 
taining staircases,  ^Ir.  Parker  said  it  was  of  two 
periods — Henry  IIL  and  Edw.ard  III. — and  its 
machicolations  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  re- 
markably perfect.  Proceeding  to  the  Guildhall,  he 
said  they  were  in  the  original  gatehouse  of  King 
John  or  Henry  IIL,  at  which  period  the  town  walls 
w^ere  built.  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  however, 
was  altered  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  In  the  yard 
of  Dr.  Maule,  attention  was  directed  to  one  of  the 
b.astions  of  the  old  city  wall,  of  thirteenth  century 
work.  Such  bastions  were,  doubtless,  continued  at 
interv.als  all  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
Proceeding  on  to  the  western  shore  by  way  of 
Orchard-street,  Mr.  P.arker  pointed  out  that  the  wall 
was  not  entirely  Norman  work,  but  that  it  was  built 
against  Norman  work,  and  the  parapet  wall  was  of 
a  later  period — the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
he  thought,  liy  the  round  tower,  one  of  the  for- 
i  tresses  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town,  a  coa- 
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siderable  part  of  the  wall  was  built  against  a  cliff, 
and  very  likely  the  stone  came  from  (^uarr,  in  the 
Isle  of  M'ight.  There  was  documentary  evidence  to 
show  that  the  river  washed  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  wall  in  Castle-square  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  the  castle  said  to  have  been  built  on  an  artificial 
mound,  but  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  this  was  not  probabh,  although  it  was 
possible  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Saxons  threw  up 
a  mound  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  upon  it  the 
Normans  built  their  keep.  The  castle  appeared  t'o 
have  been  of  the  Edwardian  peri'>d,  but  as  the  walls 
had  been  stripped  of  ashlar  he  could  not  say  to  what 
period  thev  belonged.  A  bonded  vault  in  Simnel- 
street  was  next  visited.  This  was  reputed  to  be  the 
crypt  of  an  old  monastery  supposed  to  have  existed 
there,  but  Mr.  Parker  said  that  it  contained  a  fire- 
place of  fourteenth  century  work,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  same  mistake  had  been  made 
here  as  in  other  places,  by  people  thinking  that 
Gothic  work  must  necessarily  be  ecclesiastical, 
whereas  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  place  was 
a  very  fine  merchants'  vault  of  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  That  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  town  oppo- 
site the  Long  Kooms  was  pointed  out  as  very  curious. 
The  wall  requiring  to  be  more  strongly  fortified  as 
the  modes  of  attack  improved,  this  Edwardian  work 
was  built  against  the  Norman  work,  and  presented 
some  interesting  and  peculiar  features  of  the  two 
periods.  He  knew  no  other  wall  like  it,  for  instead 
of  the  ordinary  machicolations,  they  were  here  made 
sufficiently  long  for  a  beam  of  wood,  to  be  slid  up 
and  down  to  resist  the  battering  ram,  and  the  alure 
or  inner  parapet  of  the  wall  was  in  some  places  very 
perfect.  In  Blue  Anchor-lane  are  a  perfect  chimney, 
two-light  window,  and  doorway  of  a  Norman  house 
of  the  time  of  Henry  II.;  in  the  interior  of  this 
house  (now  a  slaughter-house),  the  shafts  and  capi- 
tals of  the  fireplace  were  seen  to  be  very  perfect.  At 
the  West  Gate  the  double  portcullis  was  pointed 
out ;  it  had  been  a  gatehouse  and  not  merely  a 
gateway,  the  protruding  corbels  near  the  roof  being 
part  of  early  work  for  bearing  a  wooden  balcony  for 
defensive  purposes.  In  Mr.  Marett's  garden  another 
place  for  letting  a  beam  down,  instead  of  an  aperture 
for  throwing  down  paving-stones  upon  an  attacking 
enemy,  was  shown  ;  and  reaching  the  Spanish  prison, 
now  an  icehouse  near  the  Pier  Hotel,  Mr.  Parker 
said  he  thought  it  was  probably  a  building  of  the 
thirteenth  century  within  the  walls,  there  being, 
apparenth'.  fourteenth  century  buttresses  against  a 
thirteenth  century  wall.  At  Porter's-lane,  the  re- 
mains of  what  ^Ir.  Parker  said  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  a  very  fine  building,  known  as  Canute's  Palace, 
were  pointed  out.  It  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
and  very  fine  it  had  been,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Southampton,  having  become  rich  within  the  past  cen- 
tury, haddestroyed  many  of  the  antiquities  of  the  place 
in  the  raee  for  "  restoration,"  as  it  was  called,  for- 
getting that  these  exaiuples  of  domestic  architec- 
ture bad  an  interest  of  their  own.  At  God's 
House,  in  French- street,  was  presented,  until  within 
the  past  few  years,  a  most  remarkable  example  of  a 
merchant's  house  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it 
had  now  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  under  the  guise 
of  "  restoration,"  which  was  really  devil's  work  to 
antiquarians.  In  justice  to  the  modern  architect, 
Mr.  Parker  said  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much 
better  than  the  exterior,  for  the  walls,  for  the  most 
part,  were  the  original  walls  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  exterior  had  been  cased  en- 
tirely'. The  roof  was  necessarily  modern  and  un- 
pretending, and  the  central  arch  of  Transitional  work 
was  preserved.  In  the  east  end  was  a  piscina  of  the 
thirteenth  century — an  insertion  of  later  date  than 
the  chapel,  and  there  was  also  a  curious  brass.  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  the  thing  he  most  regretted  when 
viewing  this  group  of  buildings  was  the  entire  loss 
of  the  domestic  building-',  which  were  perfect  thirty 
years  ago — a  very  rare  instance  of  a  Norman  house 
remaining  perfect,  and  which,  he  must  say,  had  been 
wantonly  destroyed.  The  neighbouring  Gate  he 
described  as  of  Henry  IH.'s  time,  the  larger  outwork 
at  the  corner  being  a  hornwork  for  its  protection 
and  the  end  of  the  eastern  ditch,  whilst  the  wall  be- 
tweeu  was  of  two  periods — Edward  III.  and  Henry 
VII.  Passing  along  Upper  Canal- walk  towards 
Pridge-street,  Mr.  Parker  pointe<l  out  several  por- 
tions of  the  wall,  and  remarked  of  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  round  towers  of  Henry  II I. 's  time  that 
it  was  an  unusually  perfect  specimen.  S.  Michacrs 
Church  was  next  visited.  Externally,  as  Mr.  Parker 
remarked,  there  was  noneof  the  old  work  to  be  seen, 
but  the  interior  showed  that  the  church  was  origi- 
nally a  very  small  Early  Norman  cruciform  church, 
apparently  without  aisles,  but  with  a  central  tower, 
to  which  various  additions  had  been  made  in  the 
form  of  chantry  chapels  at  different  periods,  as  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  windows.  It  seemed  likely  that  it 
bad  a  flat  roof,   and   that  the    three  doorwavs  or 


windows  in  the  tower  arch  opened  out  upon  it.  The 
Norman  work  extended  even  to  the  end  of  the  nave, 
on  the  walls  both  inside  and  outside,  but  the  east 
end  had.  been  modernised,  and  all  the  walls  bad  been 
refaoed  and  made  uniform  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  more  modern  times.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  old  church  builders  that  their  churches 
should  not  be  plastered  and  painted,  for  both  these 
requirements  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  design  as 
the  doorways  and  windows,  but  when  once  the  plaster 
had  been  stripped  off  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
might  not  with  advantage  to  archeology  be  left  off, 
for,  as  in  the  present  church,  it  could  at  once  be  seen, 
by  the  straight  joints,  exactly  where  the  additions 
were  made.  The  font  was  very  remarkable,  with  its 
square  top  and  detached  Late  Norman  shafts.  It 
was  made  of  very  hard  stone,  not  improbablj*  brought 
from  Normandy,  and  was  one  of  but  three  of  its  kind, 
he  believed,  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Its  sculp- 
tures were  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
date.  The  lectern  was  a  good  specimen  of  fifteenth 
century  work.  Mr.  Parker  directed  attention  to  an 
aumbry  and  piscina  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
east  end,  with  two  side  arches  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury leading  to  chapels  added  at  the  time.  The 
perambidation  of  the  town  was  terminated  by  the 
inspection  of  an  apartment  on  the  western  shore, 
approached  through  a  window  in  the  wall,  the  corbels 
left  in  which  ^ere  Norraan,  and  Mr.  Parker  thought 
it  might  have  been  a  wine  store,  but  the  workmen 
there  said  there  were  traces  of  colouring  upon  the 
walls. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Bitterue,  the 
ancient 

CLAUSEXTUM. 

The  site  of  this  Roman  station  is  situate  about  a 
mile  from  Southampton,  on  a  small  peninsula  formed 
by  the  winding  of  the  Itchen.  Fosses  being  cut 
through  the  peninsula,  two  islands  were  formed,  the 
inner  one  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  circular 
towers,  the  outer  one  guarded  by  a  rampart.  It 
was  much  occupied  by  Tetricus,  two  of  whose  votive 
columns  are  there,  and  piers  were  discovered  for  the 
anchorage  of  Eoman  vessels.  An  altar  to  the  god- 
dess Ancasta,  and  abundance  of  coins,  Samian  ware, 
&,c.,  h.ive  been  found  here.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  Mr.  Stuart  Macnaughten. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  and  3Iayoress  gave  a 
soiree  at  the  Hartley'  Institution.  Over  nOU  invi- 
tations were  issued,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
were  accepted. 


SECOND  DAY.— FRIDAY,  AUGUST  2. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  held  a  meeting  for 
business  purposes  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Hartley 
Institution  at  \)  o'clock,  when  the  annual  report  was 
read,  and  Exeter  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next 
year's  meeting.  The  section  devoted  to  History  met 
afterwards,  when  Lord  Hexky  Scott,  M.P.,  gave  an 
address  on 

TUE   HISTORY    OF   HAJIPSIIIRE. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  speaker  said 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  historically,  of  all  the  counties, 
and  which  possessed  such  a  capital  as  Win- 
chester, possessed  neither  a  good  historian  nor  a 
county  archseological  society.  Looking  at  any  map 
on  which  the  Roman  roads  of  Britain  were  de- 
lineated, it  would  be  seen  what  an  important  position 
Winchester  must  have  held  as  a  centre  in  Komau 
times,  fur  a  network  of  Roman  roads,  one  leading 
northwards  to  the  city  of  Silchester,  whence  London 
could  be  reached  in  one  direction  and  Cirencester  on 
the  other ;  one  leading  south  (whence  came  all  the 
traffic  from  Gaul)  to  Clausentum  (now  called 
Bitterue),  the  ancient  Southampton ;  one  leading 
westward  to  Salisbury  and  Bath;  one  leading  south- 
east in  communication  with  Porchester  and 
Chichester;  while  lesser  lines  led  to  Tatchburv  and 
Ringwood  and  the  east.  Having  alluded  to  many 
historical  events  connected  with  the  city  and  its 
cathedral,  his  lordship  referred  to  the  Castle  and  Hall. 
and  the  palace  of  King  Charles.  He  observed  that  it 
was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  hall,  where  theassize 
ccmrts  had  hitherto  been  held,  was  being  restored  to 
its  ancient  beauty,  and  would  funn  part  of  the  new 
buildings.  Following  the  Itchen.  past  S.Cross,  South- 
ampton was  reached.  Although  the  present  South- 
ampton could  not  boast  the  antiquity  of  Winchester, 
its  interest  was  very  considerable.  An  ancient 
Hritish  town  named  Anton,  nr  Hantone,  probablv 
situated  a  little  higher  up  the  river  than  Ijitterie, 
gave  its  name  to  the  present  town  andcountv.  South 
Hampton  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Northam.  when  the 
Saxons  abandoning  Clausentum  moved  further 
south  to  the  point  of  land  upon  which  the  town  now 
stands.     Leland  gave  a  good  dcscriptioa  of  South- 


ampton, "with  its  eight  bar  gates,  its  great  double 
dyke  full  of  water,  and  the  four  towers  on  its  walls. 
The  east  gate  is  strong,  but  nothing  so  largeas  the  Bar- 
gate,  and  S.  Mary's  Church  of  New  Hampton  standing 
without  the  gate."  He  speaks  of  the  glory  of  the 
castle,  it  having  a  donjon  or  dungeon,  which  was 
very  large,  fau,  and  very  strong,  and  said  there  were 
three  principal  streets, whereof  ''that  which  goethfrom 
the  Bargate  to  the  water-gate  [High-street]  is  one  of 
the  fairest  that  is  in  any  town  in  all  England.  It  is 
well  builded  for  timber  building.  There  be  many 
fair  merchants'  houses  in  Hampton.  There  cometh 
fresh  water  into  Hampton  by  a  conduit  of  lead,  and 
there  be  certain  coslelets  into  the  conduit  within  the 
town."  Having  referred  to  the  Norman  domination 
and  the  history  of  the  New  Forest,  the  lecturer  said 
that  among  the  relics  left  by  the  Normans  of  their 
great  spirit  of  piety  and  power  were  the  Abbe}-  of 
Beaulieu,  the  Priories  of  Titchfieldand  Cbristchurch, 
the  preceptories  of  the  Templars  of  South  Baddesley, 
Godsfield,  and  Selbourne,  the  Castle  of  Merdon.  and 
Carisbrooke  Castle.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that 
while  deploring  the  ruin  which  had  befallen 
these  foundations,  it  was  cheering  to  know  that  the 
love  of  preservation  of  what  was  old  was  at  work 
to  keep  intact  as  much  of  these  beautiful  monuments 
as  remained  to  us,  those  who  now  pos.sessed  the 
land  which  the  monks  held  evincing  no  want  of 
pious  care  for  their  preservation. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Henry  Scott  for  his  paper,  strongly 
supported  its  suggestions  as  to  the  compilation  by 
competent  men  of  a  good  county  history  and  the 
establishment  of  a  goou  county  archaeological  society. 
There  was  hardly  a  county  in  the  South  or  West  of 
England  in  which  there  was  not  a  flourishing  asso- 
ciation of  that  kind,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  if 
the  Institute's  visit  should  prove  in  any  way  instru- 
mental in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  society. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Bakek  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
histor}"  of 

BEAL'LIEU     ABJJET. 

Mr.  BAKERsaid  that  before  commencing  his  remarks 
on  the  history  of  this  humble  Cistercian  monastery, 
he  wished  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had 
supplied  the  means  and  given  him  permission  to  dig 
wherever  he  thought  it  was  necessary.  According 
to  a  Cottonian  MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
King  John,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (1204), 
commenced  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  to  appease  the 
clergy,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred.  The 
church  appeared  to  have  been  completed  in  1227.  The 
magnificent  scale  on  which  the  royal  Abbey  of  Beaulieu 
was  erected  was  such  a'^  to  leave  a  debt  of  four  thousand 
marks  upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  Abbey 
was  consecrated  in  1244,  Matthew  Paris  giving  a 
very  quaint  account  of  the  dedication.  Wall-paint- 
ing seemed  to  have  been  extensively  carried  on, 
almost  every  stone  which  had  been  found  bearing 
marks  of  colour.  A  few  special  privileges,  such  as 
that  of  sanctuary,  pertained  to  the  place.  In  153i> 
the  monastery  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
[Further  particulars  of  these  buildings  are  given  in 
our  account  of  the  visit  paid  to  them  on  Saturday 
last] 

Lord  Henry  Scott,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  that  Mr. 
Baker  had  lived  for  twenty  years  at  Beaulieu,  and 
had  made  the  Abbey  an  especial  study.  As  to  the 
gatehouse,  which  was  at  present  known  as  *'  the 
Palace,"  and  was  used  as  his  (the  speaker's)  resi- 
dence, those  who  visited  it  on  the  morrow  would  find 
it  in  an  extremely  favourable  condition  for  examina- 
tion, for  the  two  modern  wingshad  been  pulleddown, 
in  order  to  make  waj'  for  more  commodious  resi- 
dential buildings.  These  two  wings  were  built  at 
the  back  of  the  house  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
small  angle  turrets  were  added  to  the  gatehouse,  and 
a  moat  was  dug  round  it  at  the  parts  which  were 
not  already  surrounded  by  water,  so  as  to  make  the 
place  present  the  appearance  of  a  French  chateau. 
Mr.  Blomfield  was  at  present  restoring  the  gate- 
house, and  additions  would  be  made  at  the  back 
from  his  designs,  so  as  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
features  of  the  old  W(jrk. 

The  meeting  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  a 
special  train  left  Southampton  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
for  Romscy,  where,  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  E    L.  Berthon,  read  a  paper  on 

ROSISEY    ABBEY. 

]\Ir.  Bertiion  said  that  the  records  of  the  Abbey  were 
few  and  fragmentary,  but  since  the  churchyard  had 
been  closed  against  burials  he  had  been  able  to  make 
explorations  beneath  the  surface,  from  which  it  was 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  very  correct  idea  c^  the  various 
and  successive  surroundings  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  structure. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  buildings  were  towards 
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the  south,  it  was  probably  founded  by  the  Cistercian 
order  of   Benedictine  nuns.     Very   little,    however, 
could    be  gathered  respecting  the   founders  of    the 
Abbey,  and  still  less  of   the  builders  of  the  present 
church  and  that  which  preceded  it.     AVhat  little  was 
known  was,  however,  very  well  put  together   in  a 
paper  read  in  18G2  by  the  Kev.  Mackenzie  Walcott. 
Notices  of  a  monastery  at  Eomsey  before  the  Con- 
quest were   very  meagre.     About  two  miles  from 
Ronisey  was  a  very  ancient  house  called  "  Stam- 
bridge,"  formerly  a  country  residence  of  our  Saxon 
kings,  and  here  Ethelwolf  with  his  four  sons  had 
lived,  and  there  was  direct  testimony  that  the  con- 
vent was  first  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder  (iHll- 
924).     The  most  probable  date  of    the  foundation 
was  016.     Underlying  the  present  edifice  Sir.   Ber- 
thon  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  which 
he  could  not  but  associate  with  the  Saxon  building. 
It  would  appear  that  the  conventual   buildings  anil 
church  of  Eciward  the  Elder  were   nut   considerable 
in  extent.      The  first  abbess  of  which  there  was  any 
record  was  Merwenna,  who  was  appointed  by  Edgar 
in  fl()7.     That  was  known  to  be   the  epoch  for  the 
revival  of    monastic  establishments.     In    01*2    the 
Danes,  headed  by   Swej'n,  invaded    and  jilundorod 
the  Abbey.     About  that  time  a  very  holy  wom.in 
named  Ethelfleda  was  professed  here,   and   became 
abbess  until  her  death,  after  which  she  was  canon- 
ised, and  the  present  church  was  dedicated  to    her 
and  to   the  Virgin    Mary.     Komsey  Abbey  church 
was  thus    unique  in   having   a    double    dedication. 
There  was  a  remarkable  effigy  of  Ethelfleda  in  Pur- 
beck  marble  in  the  south  transept,    dating   from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  to  the  question  "Who  built  the  present 
church  ?"  it  was  strange  that  one  of  the  finest  Roman- 
esque churches,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe, 
•should  retain  no  record  of  its  builder.     In  the  south 
choir  aisle   there    were  crowned    figures   which    he 
thought  represented  Edward  the  Elder  and  Edgar. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  church  and  many 
of  the  details  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great 
church  which  was  built  by    Henry  I.  at  his  magni- 
ficent residence  at  Reading.     A  mason's  square  had 
been   found   inscribed  Rohertus  me  fecit.     Robert 
was  not  a  Saxon,  but  a  Norman  name,  and  Robert 
was  a  n.itural  son  of  Henry  I.     He  (Mr.    Berthon) 
thought  that  the  church  had  been  begun  by  Henry 
I.,  but  that  the  work  had  stood  still  duricg  Stephen's 
reign,  and  was  not  finished  until  the   time  of  Henry 
II.  It  was  said  that  Henry  deISlois,Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, built  the  Abbey, but  of  this  there  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence,  although  we  knew  that  he  built  S.  Cross, 
and  that  while   his  niece  Mary,  the  only   surviving 
daughter  of  King  Stephen,  was  Abbess  of   Komsey. 
There  was  a  certain  general  agreement  between  the 
buildingsat  RomseyandS.  Cross,  but  the  wholefeeling 
of  the  ornamentation  and  detail  was  entirely  different. 
It  was  far  more  probable  that  the  Abbess  referred  to, 
while  her  uncle  was   busy  with   the  building  of  S. 
Cross,  built  the  grand  Abbey  church  at  Romse>,  and 
if  that  supposition  were  correct,  the  suppression  of 
the  name  of  the  builder  was  easily  to  be  accounted 
lor    by    the    fact  that    she    had    grievously    sinned 
agaiust  the  Church.     The  present   parapets   to  the 
roofs  he  had  lately  proved  to  be  without  exception 
of    modern    date.     The    roofs    had   been    recently 
restored    under     the     direction     of     Mr.     Butter- 
field.     The   Norman   nave  consisted    of    five   bays. 
The    tower     roof     must      have     been      originally, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Berthon,  of  considerable  i>itcli, 
because  lead  flats  had  not  been  introduced  at  that 
date.     Most  probably  the  roof  was    pyramidal    in 
form,  like  those  of  several  of  the    older  Continental 
churches.     From    careful   investigation,    it    would 
seem  that  the  only  lead  used  for  the  roofs  was  that 
for  the  flashings,  and  in  restoring  the    roof  on  the 
.south  side  jiortions  of  the  flashings  were  discovered 
let  into  the  wall.     These  were  not  removed,  but  the 
uew  leatl  was  fused  and  jipined  on    to   the  old  flash- 
ings, thus  uniting  in  one  unbroken  surface  the  lead- 
work    of    1150  ami    IHIJd.     The  chancel    was    not 
apsidal,   but  rectangular,  but    nothing    was    really 
known   about  it    until  about  si.x   years  ago.     The 
Lady    chapel    had    tu'o   altars,   one  dedicated  to  S. 
Ethellleda  and  the  other  to   S.    Mary    tin'    Virgin. 
The  Lady  chapel  was  two  steps  lower  down  than  the 
rest  of  the  building.     Theordy  windows  m\  the  north 
were  two  clcrest()ry  windows  iibove    the   trifurium 
arches.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  Lady  chapel,   which 
was  exactly  level  with  the  floor  of  tlif  retro-choir, 
Sir.    Bertlion   hail    found   a   unison's    punch.       The 
whole   conception    of   the   building   was    tliat   of   a 
master  mind.     No  measurements  were  taken,  and  no 
elaborate  architects' drawings  were  prepared.  Nothing 
was  exactly  straight,  and  no  angle,  except  by  acci- 
dent, was  a  right  angle.     Nor  was   there  any  part 
of    the    building  which   was  exaetl}'    .symmetrical. 
Truly,      there    were     i-'j-ct'masons  in     thuse    days. 
(Laugliter.)     But  did  we  not  unconsciously  delight 


in  such  regular  irregularity,  whicli  gave  us  a  touch 
of  nature  and  showed  man's  handiwork,  but  not  the 
work  of  a  machine  ?  Such  was  the  church  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  church  was  built  in 
a  transitional  period.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  what  was  called  Early 
English  arose  a  style  of  architecture  entirelj- 
different  from  the  Romanesque.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  nave,  which  originally  con- 
sisteil  of  five  bays,  was  lengthened  to  seven  bays. 
The  old  parish  church  of  S.  Lawrence  was  not,  as 
most  people  believed,  attached  to  the  belfry  of  that 
name,  of  which  the  site  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  parish,  about  eighty  yards  north  of  the  chancel, 
but  was  actually  a  part  of  the  minster  itself,  and 
consisted  until  1872  only  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  in  wliich  year  an  outer  aisle  was  added  to  it  by 
cidonnading  the  north  wall  by  license  of  William  of 
\\'ykehaui.  As  before  stated  the  church  had 
not  an  apsidal  termination  to  its  choir,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  basilica 
type.  As  in  other  early  churches,  its  altars  were 
very  slightly  raised,  and  were  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  east  wall,  thus  allowing  the  priest  to  go 
behiiul  the  alt.ar  and  consecrate  the  elements  with  his 
face  to  the  people.  Attention  was  called  by  Mr. 
Berthon  to  certain  piscina;  in  one  of  the  chantries — 
one  evideutlj'  of  Norman  date,  quite  low  down,  and 
another  18in.  higher,  of  Early  English  date.  The 
former  was  used  when  the  altar  was  on  the  ground, 
the  latter  when  it  was  subsequently  raised  on  an 
elevated  mound  of  concrete.  In  conclusion,  the  vicar 
adverted  to  the  recent  gift  of  .£1,000  towards  re- 
storing this  beautiful  Abbey,  removing  the  unsightly 
galleries  and  pews,  &c. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Berthon,  proposeil  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  the  archaeologists  went  over  the  Abbey, 
when  the  most  interesting  features  having  been 
pointed  out  and  explained  by  Mr.  Berthon,  the  train 
was  taken  to  Porchester  Station,  whence  the  party 
proceeded  to 

rORCHESTER     CASTLE. 

Porchester,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  Romans,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  landing  place  of  Vespasian. 
Since  thcH  the  sea  has  much  receded  from  it.  The 
present  quadrangular  fortress  is  Norman,  partly 
erected  on  the  old  Roman  works,  and  exhibits  in  a 
portion  of  its  walls  excellent  siiecimens  of  Roman 
material  applied  in  later  construction.  The  keep  has 
two  massive  Norman  towers.  The  parish  church  of 
S.  Mary  is  situated  within  the  outer  part  of  the 
castle  area.  It  was  originally  a  cruciform  struc- 
ture, founded  for  the  Augustinian  monks  by  Henry 
I.  The  west  front  contains  a  Norman  wimlow  and 
a  highly  enriched  doorway.  The  font  is  also  de- 
serving of  attention. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Parker  said  that  the  gatehouse  was 
fourteenth  century  in  date.  The  west  front  of  the 
church  was  a  remarkabl}'  beautiful  example  of  a 
front  of  a  small  Norman  church.  He  had  it  en- 
graved twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  did  not  know 
of  a  better  example  anywhere.  Tlie  date  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  built  of 
Caen  stone,  as  was  also  the  keep,  and  was  an  ex- 
ceeding good  piece  of  construction.  The  sculpture 
was  extremely  gi:)od  and  very  delicate  in  execution. 
The  most  perfect  parts  of  the  church  were  the  west 
front  and  the  north  transept.  The  south  tran.sept 
was  gone,  and  the  chancel  was  very  much  mutilated. 
The  arcade  in  the  north  transept  gave  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  church  was.  The  ornament  was  all  Late 
Norman,  temp.  Henry  II.  The  traces  of  a  lepers' 
window  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  were 
pointed  out.  The  original  roof  of  the  nave  must 
have  been  flat,  and  covered  with  lead.  Adel  Churcli, 
in  Yorkshire,  had  enormously  thick  wood  beams  in 
its  ro..f,  almost  touching  one  another,  and  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Parker  that  those  beams  were  originally 
covered  with  a  lead  flat.  The  interior  was  at  pre- 
sent remarkably  iilain.  There  were  no  remains  of 
painting,  and  the  construction  was  so  good  and  the 
ashlaring  so  excellent  as  to  imply  that  the  walls 
were  always  meant  to  be  seen.  As  to  plastering  the 
walls  of  "  churches.  Sir.  Parker  remarked  that 
that  was  invariably  the  practice,  as  numy  kinds 
of  stone  used  by  the  Jledi:eval  builders  would  not 
stand  the  weather.  This  plastering  was  carried  out 
both  externallj'  and  internally,  and  generally  the 
interior  was  painted  and  repainted  every  century 
or  so,  according  to  the  fasliion  of  the  time,  speci- 
mens of  fifteenth  century  painting  being  freipuMilly 
found  over  thirteenth  century  work.  At  the  wesl- 
end  of  the  nave  at  Porchester,  besides  the  weslcrji 
door,  there  were  doors  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
opening  north  ami  south,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
west  door  being  shut  in  severe  weather,  aiul  to  ciialile 
colhns  to  be  brought  into  and  taken  out  of  the  church 
with'Ult  turning.  In  nuiny  churches  there  w;is  a 
lychgate  at  the  entrance  for  placing  the  coflin  under 


before  it  was  carried  into  the  church. — It  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir.  Kelt  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  arcade  in  the  old  Roman  wall  due 
.south  of  the  church,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
it  marked  the  spot  where  the  chapter-house  stood. 

The  old  Roman  water-gate  of  the  Castle  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir.  G.  T.  Ceark.  The  arch  of  this 
gate,  he  said,  was  distinctively  Roman,  and  had  been 
very  slightly  if  at  all  altered  since  it  was  left  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  built  of  a  very  fine  white  lime- 
stone and  a  very  durable  iron-red  sandstone. 
Another  Roman  arch  in  the  interior,  less  perfect,  was 
also  pointed  out.  The  gateway  was  built  upon  a 
Norman  foundation,  and  in  many  respects  resembled 
Norman  work.  All  the  walls  of  the  enceinte  were 
Roman,  although  they  had  been  cut  about  and  in- 
creased ill  height  by  the  Normans.  Great  pains 
were  taken  in  this  as  in  other  Norman  keeps  to 
prevent  the  inner  works  from  being  attacked  from 
the  outer  gateway,  in  case  that  gateway  should  be 
captured  by  the  besiegers.  The  sites  of  the  inner 
and  outer  baileys  and  of  the  drawbridge  and  moat 
were  next  pointed  out  by  Sir.  Clark,  and  the  keep 
was  then  visited.  This  keep  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  at  Rochester,  and  the  party  wall 
bore  traces  of  having  been  pierced  by  some  very 
handsome  archways.  The  basement  wms  not  originally' 
vaulted;  indeed,  in  all  Norman  c.istles  it  was  very 
rare  to  find  a  vaulted  b  isement,  and  when  such 
vaulting  had  been  found,  as  at  Richmond,  it  had 
generally  been  added.  At  Porchester  there  was 
vaulting  at  a  later  period,  aud  the  springers  of  the 
ribs  were  pointed  out,  but  this  vaulting  had  been 
added  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  one  corner  f>f 
the  keep  Sir.  Clark  pointed  out  the  pipe  of  the  well. 
The  keep  had  not  originall3'  so  many  floors  as  at 
present,  the  existing  floors  having  been  put  in  in  order 
to  economise  space  for  the  confinement  of  the  French 
prisoners.  There  was  no  evidence  of  anything 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Romans,  except  the 
earthworks,  which  were  undoubtedly  Saxon,  and  very 
remarkable  and  curious.  The  remains  of  the  banquet- 
ing hall  and  chapel  having  been  pointed  out  and  re- 
marked upon  by  Sir.  Clark,  that  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  that  Porchester  was  a  very 
imp(»rtant  station  of  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  roads  running  to  Winchester  and  Clausentum. 

The  excursionists  then  returned  by  rail  to  South- 
ampton, a  conversazione  being  held  at  the  Ordnancs 
Survey*  Office  later  in  the  evening. 


THIRD  DAY.— SATURDAY.— AUGUST  3. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  special  train  left  South- 
ampton (West)  Station  at  9  a.m.  At  10  the  train 
arrived  at 

CIIRISTCHURCH. 

Here  the  visitors  first  made  for  the  Priory  Church, 
said  to  be  founded  on  the  site  of  a  Romau  temple. 
In  11.00  it  was  converted  into  a  priory  of  Augus- 
tinian monks.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  choir,  with 
aisles ;  a  transept,  with  two  eastern  chapels,  a  Lady 
chapel,  and  western  tower.  The  church,  generally 
speaking,  is  of  the  Norman  and  Perpendicular  styles. 
The  nave  is  118ft.  long,  58ft.  broad  ;  the  choir,  70ft. 
long,  21ft.  broad;  transept,  100ft.  long,  24ft.  broad. 
A  beautiful  rood  screen  divides  the  nave  from  the 
old  choir.  There  is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Shelley 
in  the  tower,  by  Weeks,  and  one  to  Viscountess 
Harris,  by  Fla.xman.  The  company  having  as- 
sembled in  the  choir, 

Sir.  Bl'Rtc  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Sir.  B. 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.  Sir.  Ferrey  stated  that  the  earliest 
church  and  monastery  here  had  been  attributed  to 
King  Athelstan,  but  of  that  early  structure  no  trace 
remained.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  there  were  a 
dean  and  college  of  secular  canons  here,  with  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Flambard, 
the  architect  of  Durham  Cathedral  and  of  Norham 
Castle,  rebuilt  the  church,  or  a  great  part  of  it.  It 
was  said  that  he  destroyed  the  ancient  minster  and 
nine  smaller  chapels,  and  that  the  new  buildings 
were  carried  on  by  Dean  Ralph  until  lliij.  What- 
ever Flambard's  intentions  were,  the  duration  of  his 
connection  with  the  prior}'  was  not  long  enough  for 
him  to  have  built  the  entire  church,  as  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1000.  The  subse- 
([uent  benefactors  to  the  church  were  the  De  Had  vers, 
earls  of  Devon,  and  their  descendants,  Isabella 
Countess  of  Albemarle,  and  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl 
of  Devon,  the  Slontacutes  and  Slonthermers. 
There  was,  however,  no  historical  evidence  to  show 
by  wluun  the  successive  portions  of  the  church  were 
built  after  Flambard's  promotion.  The  only  indica- 
tions of  the  architectural  history  of  the  church  were 
derived  from  the  dedications  of  altars — those  of  S. 
Savi<uir  (the  high  altar  or  canons')  and  S.  Stephen 
in  U'.iO  ;  Holy  Trinity  (the  parochial  or  vicarage 
high  altar  in  the  nave),  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  S. 
Augustine,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Edward   in 
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1214;  and  of  S.  Michael  and  S.  Martin  in    1221. 
An   altar  of  S.  Nicholas  is  mentioned   in  the  four- 
teenth vear  of  Edward  III.     Sir  Thomas  West,  who 
was  interred    in  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  his  will  dated 
1405  devised  that  his  body  should  be   buried  in    the 
new  building,   and  bequeathed    £100    towards    the 
ivorlis  in  the  church,  probably   those  in  progress  in 
the  choir.     The  great  interest  belonging  to  the  build- 
ing was  concentrated  in  its  architectural  features,  and 
they  were  of  no  common  order,  there  being  specimens 
cf  "every  stvie  of    English    architecture,  from   the 
earliest  form'of  Norman  down  to  thedecadence  i.f  the 
Perpendicular  period,  even  to  the    introduction  of 
Cinqxie-cento    orn.imentation.     The    plan    of    the 
church  spoke  for  itself,  but  no  traces  could  be  found 
showing  the    original   form   and  dimensions  of  the 
Norman  eastern    arm  of  the  cross  as    designed  by 
Flambard,  nor  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave. 
It  could  scarcelv  be  doubted  that  the  foundations  for 
the  new  structure  which  he  intended  were  completed 
in  their  entiretv  before  his  promotion  to  Durham,  but 
the  superstructure,   as  erecte'l    by  his  successors  in 
the  deanery,    had    concealed  all    signs   of  Norman 
■ivork  eastward  o-t  thetransept.  It  was  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  would  have 
terminated  in  an  apse.     Th°  east  apsidal  chapels    to 
the  transept  were  in  accordance  with  the  usual  plan  of 
Korman  Abbey  churches.     The  author  then  touched 
on  the  peculiarities  of  Flambard's  work  at    Christ- 
■church,   and  compared  it  with   his  greater  work   at 
Durham,  remarking  that  the  conception  of  the    plan 
of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  most  imposing,  and 
that  whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  the  well-known 
Korman    naves    at    Romsey    Abbey   and  Norwicli 
and  Gloucester  Cathedrals,  or  those  of  the   Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  and  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  at  Caen,  and 
Eaveux    and  elsewhere,    there  is    not  the    solemn 
grandeur  which  is  so  remarkable  at    Durham.     The 
nave  of  the  church  consists  of  seven    bays.     Every 
bay  is  divided  by  a  clustered  group    of  semicircular 
shafts  connected"  by  square  piers,  each  shaft  having 
a  capital  ornamented  with  the  peculiar  foliage  resem- 
ijling  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  these  again    carrying 
■semicircular  arches  slightly  stilted,  with  square    and 
semi-round    members     corresponding   to  the  shafts 
below.     Two  of    the    shafts    facing    the  nave    and 
<iividing  the    bays    run    through   the  triforium  and 
terminate    a  little    short    of  the  floor  of  the    wall 
passage,  where  some  Transitional  corbels  of  peculiar 
form,  grafted  upon  the  Norman    shafts,    form   the 
springing  line    of  the    Early    Enghsh    vaulting,  of 
•which  the  springers  and  the  wall-ribs  remain,  and  to 
which  the  modern    plaster  ceiling  conforms.     The 
spandrel  walls  of  the  lower  arcade   are  ornamented 
with  hatchwork  and  fish    scales  ;  a  stringcourse    of 
chevron  ornament  finishes  the  arcade,  whence  springs 
the  triforium,  each  bay   containing   double  engaged 
circular  columns,  carrying  a  bold  semicircular    arch 
enclosing  couplet  arches  in  a  second  order  resting  on 
a  central  column,  and  corresponding  engaged  shafts. 
The  peculiarity  in  this  design  consists  in  the   point 
at  which  the  groining  springs  being  some  feet  below 
the  path  of  the  clerestory  or  upper  wall  passage.  As 
a  general  rule,  groining  springs  on  a  level   with  the 
clerestory,  whereas  both    here  and    at    Durham  the 
vaulting  commences  from  an  unusually  low  position. 
It  is  somewhat    remarkable    that    neither    at    this 
church  nor  at  Durham  did    Flambard  complete    the 
clerestory  or  groining.     The  manner  of  Flambard  is 
at  once  original  and  marked,  and  both  here    and    at 
Durham  he  adopts  the  same  peculiarities.     Again,  in 
comparing  the  aisles  of  the  two  churches,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  wall  spaces    under    the    windows  are 
ornamented  with  bold  arcading,  both  within  and  with- 
out.    Here  the  inner  arc.iding.  as  seen  in  the    south 
aisle,  consists  of  semicircular  arches  ornamented  with 
the  billet  moulding  carried  on  detached  shafts,    and 
externally  are  discoverable  (though  covered  by  later 
work)   the    traces  of  bold  inter.sccting  arches   and 
columns,  such  as  may  be  found   all  r.iuml  the    north 
transept.  At  Durham  by  way  of  difference  the  reverse 
arrangement    occurs  ;  internally   the  wall   surfaces 
under  the  aisle  windows  h.ive  an  .arcading  of  inter- 
secting  arches  on  single  columns,    while    externally 
the  lower    part   of  the  church  is  ornamented  by    a 
.series  of  arches  and  pillars  similar   to  those  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  south   nisle.     Noi'  do  gener.al    re- 
semblances end  here,  and  in  the  mode  nf  liglitiiig  the 
triforium  we   perceive  the    identical  disposition    of 
single  light  windows  ;  and    attached  to   the  back    of 
the    greater     piers    there     arc    well     defined     flat 
projections  with  corresponding   projections  against 
the  outer  walls,   evidently  built  to  receive  semicir- 
cular   arches,     which,   by    their   bulk    of  masonry, 
should     act     as    counterforts     to    the    thrust    of 
vaulting,    giving    conclusive    evidence   that    Flaoi- 
bard  intended  to  groin  the  nave.     So  far,   in  many 
respects,  the  works  of  this  great  architect   carry  the 
impress  of  his  manner,  and  in  noticing  the  points  of 
departure  we  observe  that  they  are  such  as  would 


follow  in  consequence  of  the  increased  scale  of  the 
Cathedral  over  the  Priory  church.  The  nave  of 
Durham  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  imposing 
designs  in  this  country.  The  introduction  of  the 
massive  cvlindrical  column  alternately  with  the 
clustered  p'iers  is  most  happy  in  effect.  Flambard 
did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  full  intention  at  Dur- 
ham, either  by  groining  nave  or  putting  a  flat 
ceiling,  yet  the'preparatious  alluded  to  showed  what 
he  wo'uld  have  done.  Prior  Melsonby,  notwithstand- 
ing the  change  of  style  which  had  taken  place,  was 
to%e  commended  fo"r  his  good  taste  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  semicircular  instead  of  Pointed  vaulting, 
thus  completing  the  work  which  Flambard  had  com- 
menced in  one"  homogeneous  style.  In  the  round 
turret  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  south  transept 
the  latticework  ornamentation  is  most  striking  and 
effective,  and  is  reallv  like  a  net  formed  by  large 
ropes  girting  the  masonry  and  holding  it  together. 
Its  applicati'on  to  a  rounil  structure  on  such  a  large 
scale  is  perfectly  uinque,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  supposition  that  some  symbolism  was  intended 
by  the  composition.  The  spandrels  of  the  intersect- 
ing wall  arcade  at  the  base  of  the  transept  are 
wrought  with  the  fish  scale  and  herring  bone  chan- 
nelling, while  the  twisted  columns,  by  their  varied 
convolutions,  seem  to  be  borrowed  from   the  forms 


communion  service)  from  the  nave  (which  was  in- 
tended for  the  Sunday  congregational  services). 
If  the  screen  were  removed  neither  of  those  piirts  of 
the  building  would  be  so  convenient  for  their  re- 
.-pective  uses.  At  first  sight  the  chancel  appeared 
to  be  .altogether  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  temp. 
Henry  VII.,  but  it  was  not  entirely  so.  The 
MediKval  builders  were  very  economical,  and  m 
adding  to  or  altering  a  building  they  used  up  as 
much  of  the  old  fabric  as  possible.  The  thick 
massive  w.alls  of  the  chancel  were  not  built  in  the 
time  of  Henrv  VII.,  but  were  Norman.  There  was 
a  series  of  rooms  over  the  chancel,  as  was  very  com- 
monly the  case  in  Ireland.  At  Compton,  _  near 
Guildford,  there  was  a  vaulted  chancel  with  a 
chapel  over  it.  The  woodwork  in  the  chancel  of 
Christchurch  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  very  good  of  its  kind.  The  misereres  were 
particularlv  good.  The  chantry  chapels  were  very 
beautiful.  "  The  rood  screen  was  a  very  remarkable 
example— the  finest,  in  fact,  remaining  in  England, 
without  anv  exception.  It  represented  the  Tree  of 
Jesse,  with  "the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Ascension,  and  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Parker  stronglv  deprecated  any  attempt  at  its 
restoration:  it  was  "far  too  valuable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  it  was  it  remained  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

became  nineteenth 


of  ■the'shens  abounding  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  close  [tury;  ^'^•■''»'"t ''•  2,"'^ '' "!;™  ^^^^^^^^  in  the  world 
by.  The  gable  of  the  south  transept  of  Durham  century  work.  The  greatest  mi,take_  m  tne^woriu 
Cathedral,  as  also  the  lower  stage  of  the  Galilee 
Chapel,  are  filled  with  similar  bold  network  orna- 
mentation. He  was  not  aware  that  any  other 
Norman  building  possessed  that  mode  of  decoration 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  was  a  little  of  the  kind 
in  the  west  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  but  so 
diminutive  in  proportion  that  it  merited  little  notice. 
In  comparing  the  compartments  of  the  naves  of 
Christchnrch  and  Durham  Cathedral,  the  close  re- 
semblance between  them  would  be  seen.  The  other 
Norman  portion  of  the  church  which  possessed  much 
interest  was  the  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east  side  of 
the  south  transept,  which  till  lately  was  completely 
separated  from  the  transept  by  a  close  wall,  and  the 
opening  out  of  this  apse  and  the  chamber  over  had 
developed  mach  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  church. 
Next  in  interest  to  Flambard's  work  were  the  Early 
English  portions  of  the  east  side  of  the  north  tran- 
sept and  the  re-vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel.  There  was  much  beauty  in  these 
portions,  and  they  were  all  worthy  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  the  floor  tiles  of  the  re-vestry  were 
also  interesting.  One  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries had  been  maile  in  the  exterior  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  where,  upon  the  removal  of  some 
rough  stucco,  the  ancient  prior's  door  next  to  the 
transept  was  brought  to  light,  and  was  found  to  have 
tlie  character  of  French  work,  and  was  evidently 
very  Late  Norman  work.  The  modern  plaster  groin- 
ing" which,  however,  was  perfectly  correct  in  form 
(the  walls,  ribs,  and  springers  of  the  .ancient  work 
being  used  again),  concealed  a  very  handsome  oak 
roof  with  cusped  wind-braces  and  other  ornament!il 

features.     This  roof,    which  at  its  original   height 

must  have  been  very  maiestic,  had,  however,  under- 
gone many  changes,  and  was  reconstructed  at  some 

later  time"  to  a  lower  pitch.     Much  of  the  old  ptiint- 

ing  on  the  timbers,  however,  still  remained.     It  was  i 

probablv  put  up  originally  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 

but  whether  the  stone  groining  was  ever  completed 

must    be    matter    of    conjecture.     The    tr.aditional 

account  of  the  fall  of  the  upper  portion  of   the  cen- 
tral lantern  .seemed  very  probable,  as  there  are  still 

indications  of  injury  from  some  catastrophe  visible 

to  the  south  of  the  "great  arches  of  the  lantern,  and 

it  might  at  the  same  time   have  destroyed  a  large 

portion  of   the  nave  vaulting.     Before  closing  his 

notes  of  this  church  Mr.  Ferrey  said  he  must   reite- 
rate his  opinion  as  to  the  undesirableness  of  removing 

the  ancient  rood  screen,  which  marked  the  complete 

divisions  of  the  church,  and  concealed  some  awkward 

structural  arrangements.     The  disturbance  of  such 

an  important  feature  of  the  building  would   utterly 

destrov  the  completeness  of  the  plan  of  the  church. 

He  yielded  to  none  in  the  wish  to  see  the  services  of 

the  Anglican  Church  carried  out  in   their   integrity, 

but  he  believe.l  that  in   this  instance  it  was  very 

problematical  whether  the  destruction  of   the  screen 

would  secure  a  better  congregational  service,   while 

the  mischief  that  would  be  done  by  the  annihilation 

of  the  ancient  plan  would  be  simply  irreparable. 
The  visitors  then  perambulated  the  church  under 

the  guidance  of 

Mr.  .T.  H.  P.VKKF.R,  who  cordially  concurred  with 

what  Mr.  Ferrey  bad  said  in  his  paper  on  the  subject 

of  the  screen,  which    ought    on  no    account   to  be 

removed,  as   it  was  p.irt  and  parcel  of   the  original 

plan  of  the  church.     As  to  its   alleged   interference 

with   the  services   of   the   Anglican  Church,  it  ap- 

ared   to  him   that    it  did  just   the  contrary.     It 


pe; 


separated  the    choir    (which   was    intended  for  the 


was  the  mania  for  restoring  everything.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Lady  Chapel  was  entirely  an  addition 
to  the  original  building,  but  it  was  probable  that 
there  was  originally  Norman  work  on  the  site,  as 
the  walls  were  unusually  thick  at  the  lower  part. 
Altogether  the  church  was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  countrv,  and  dated  from  the  earliest 
period.  The  Norm"an  nave  was  exceedingly  rich, 
and  it  was  verv  unusual  to  have  the  surfaces  of  the 
spandrels  nf  the  nave  arches  decorated  so  richly. 
The  nave  was  of  Henry  II.'s  time— Early  Norman 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
tower  arches,  however,  were  of  earlier  date.  The 
choir  was  no  doubt  built  first,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  then  the  transept,  then  the  central  tower, 
and  then  the  nave  bv  degrees ;  or  as  was  very  often 
the  pr.actice,  the  western  towers  were  built  before 
the  nave.  Here  the  nave  was  a  good  deal  later 
than  the  other  work.  Having  examined  a  few  of 
the  external  features  of  the  church,  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ruins  of 

The  Priory  Castle,  which  are  situated  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Priory    Church.     The  Castle  has 
only  two  ruined  w.alls  of  a  small  keep  standing.     The 
regains  of  a  building  with  a  small   tower,  supposed 
to    have  belonged  to   the  Castle,  and  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  exhibit  fine    speci- 
mens   of     twelfth     century     work.      Mr.      Parker 
here  directed  attention  to  a    very  rem.arkable   Nor- 
man  chimnev,    the  best  and    one   of    the    earliest 
examples    of    its    kind    extant.      With    reference 
to    the    existing    bridge    over    the   Avon,    at    this 
point,  it  was  suggested  that  the  piers  were  Norman, 
but  Mr.  Parker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were 
Edwardian,  and  in  this  opinion  he  w.as  said  by  one 
of  the  visitors  to  be  confirmed  by   documentary  evi- 
dence.    The  mill  stream  running  parallel  with  the 
Avon  and  alongside  the  Castle   was    mentioned  in 
Doomsdav  Book.      Judging  by  comparison  and  his- 
tory,  Mr".   Parker  said   that  the  keep  was  Norman, 
built  upon  a  Saxon  mound  of  earthwork.     It  w,as 
verv  commonlv  the  practice  of  the  Normans  to  build 
their    strongholds    upon    such  earthworks    as    they 
found.     A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  remained  was 
verv  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  possiblv 
the"  banqueting  hall  was  earlier — temp.     Henry  I. 
M.  de  Caumont,  the  distinguished  French   architect 
and  archaiologist,  had  come  over  to   England  some 
years  ago  to  study  the  castles  built   by  the   nobles 
"who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  with  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  was  the 
structure  of  the  buildings  (if  any)    which  preceded 
those  castles,   but    he   was  unable   to  discover  any 
work  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.     The  fact 
was  that  the  Saxon  fortifications  consisted  only  of 
earthwork  and  wood  :   the  wood  had  perished,    but 
tlie  earthworks  remained.     Indeed,  the  .Saxon  word 
for  building  was  synonymous  with    our   word^  tim- 
herinrj.     The  earliest  stone  keep  was  that   built  by 
Gundulph  .at  Mailing,  in   Kent.     The  keeps  in    this 
country  of  Ilenrv  II.'s  time,  and  those  of  Normandy, 
were  of  the  same"  general  character.     Those  in  this 
country  were  very  numerous,  being  erected  wherever 
possible  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Saxnns   in  subjection.     As  to  the  earthwork   upon 
which    the  keep  of   the    Priory    Castle  stood,   Mr. 
Parker  expres.sed  the  opinion    that  it   was   made  in 
the  eighth  century. 

The  party  then   broke  up  for  lunchenn,  and  the 
visitors   started   at  one  o'clock  from  Christchurch 
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Station  for  Beauliou-rnad,  where  carriages  were  in 
attendance  to  convey  them  to 

BEAULIEU. 

Here  the  company  was  received  by  Lord  H.  Scott, 
M.P.,  who  occupies  the  old  gatehouse  of  the  abbey 
(Icnown  as  "  The  Palace  ")  as  a  residence.  Beaulieu 
was  an  abbey  founded  by  King  Jolin  in  1209,  and 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  hospitium  was  the  access  to  the  conventual 
buildings.  In  the  cloister  court  is  the  lavatory, 
situated  between  the  two  refectories.  Noticeable 
among  the  objects  of  interest  still  remaining  are 
some  relics  of  the  sacristy  and  chapler -house.  The 
passage  and  a  portion  of  the  monks'  refectory  still 
remain,  and  the  ground  plan  of  the  ancient  cliurch 
is  discernible  by  .stones  on  the  sites  of  the  pillars. 
The  church  terndnated  in  an  apse.  Beaulieu  Abl)ey 
Chnrch  was  probably  the  largest  Cisterian  church  in 
the  kingdom.  The  abbot's  house  was  on  the  south- 
east of  the  chancel.  The  present  parish  church  is 
the  ancient  refectory,  containing  a  remarkable  ."tone 
pulpit  of  beautiful  design.  Great  v.ariety  of  sculp- 
ture is  seen  in  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  of  the 
roof,  representing  the  Montagu  and  Bucclouch  arms, 
the  Beaulieu  arms,  &c.  There  are  relics  of  the 
ancient  kitchen  between  the  two  refectories,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  wine-press  still  exist.  En- 
tering by  the  clock  house,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  is  of  the  Edwardian  period,  except  the 
wings,  which  are  of  modern  construction,  the  visitors 
proceeded  to  the  old  abbey  gatehouse,  now  used  as  a 
residence.  This  gatehouse  being  now  in  course  of 
restoration,  and  the  modern  wings  having  been 
pulled  do^vn  in  order  to  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  residence,  the  visitors  had  an  exceptionally 
favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  old  work. 
Lord  Hf.xry  Scott,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  the 
present  porch  was  comparatively  modern,  and  that 
traces  were  visible  of  a  very  large  archway  through 
which  carriages  entered  the  abbey  precinct.  The 
buttress  to  the  left  of  the  porch  was  engraved  in 
Parker's  "Glossary,"  and  was  known  as  the  Beaulieu 
buttress.  In  the  niche  above  the  porch  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  formerly  a  statue.  Beneath 
the  cornice  was  a  row  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
Norman  heads  serving  as  corbels.  If  they  were  in 
their  original  positions  it  argued  that  the  building 
must  have  been  Norman  in  character  originally,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  either  within  or  without  the 
building  to  identif}'  the  building  as  Norman.  The 
two  gables  above  the  cornice  were  entirely  modern 
— probably  of  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Mr.  J.  H.  P.VRKKK  said  the  architectural  history 
of  the  building  was  doubtful.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  patchwork  in  it.  The  doorwaj'  was  an  Eliza- 
bethan addition.  The  buttress  was  of  Edward  I.'s 
time.  The  corbelled  heads  were  not  Norman,  but  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  or  Henry  III. ;  tliat  they  were 
not  Norman  was  evidenced  by  the  costumes,  the 
wimple  being  sliown  on  one  of  the  heads.  He  could 
"uly  account  for  the  heads  being  in  their  present  posi- 
tion from  there  having  been  consider  able  alterations  and 
additions  made  to  the  building  in  the  time  of  Ehza- 
beth  or  James  I.,  when  a  great  deal  of  old  material 
wa-^  re-u.sed. 

Lord   Hknry  Scdtt  said  that  the  building  had 
been  restored  parti  J-  from  conjecture  by  Mr.  Blomlield, 
and  curiously  enougli  a  portion  of  one  of  the  origi- 
nal windows  since  di-icovered  corresponded   almost 
exactly    with   the  window    as    restored.     Entering 
the  gatehouse  the  original  arch  of  the  gateway  was 
shown  in  its  original  perfection,  and  Lord  Henry  had 
had  a  portion  t.f  the  present  floor  removed,  showing 
the  firiginal  floor  at   a  depth  of  about  Hft.     Mr.  ,T. 
11.  Parker  said  that    intcrnallj'  the  character  of  the 
■work  seemed  more  like  that  of  Edward  III.'s  time 
than  that  of  Edward  I.'s,  but  in  domestic    work  of 
what  was  for  convenience  <le~signated  the  Edwardian 
period  it  was  diflicult  to  draw  a  line   and  say  posi- 
tively the  work  was  of  this  or   that  reign.     Having 
ascended   to    the    room   above.    Lord  llenry    Scott 
said    that    before   its    restoration    it    |jrc,sented    an 
entirely  modern  app  arancc.  the  windows  being  titled 
with   sashes.     In    ihe  course  of    the    restoration    a 
beautiful     aumbry    and    piscina    were    discovered. 
B'forc  the  restoration  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
■.,   per  part  of  the  chamber.     The  central  pilaster  of 
11 '  arcade  on  one  side  of  the  room  was   not  exactly 
.i-itwas,   because  formerly  both   the  arches  of  the 
;<'cade  opened  into  the  chamber  at  the  back  where 
:  lere  was   a  small  aumbry.     Mr,    I'arkcr  observed 
••:at  the  front  chamber   was  formerly  iu   all  proba- 
•ility  a   chapel   over  the  gateway,   with   a  priests' 
T  lom  behind.    With  regard  to  the  restoration,  it  was 
">  ory  gratifying  to  see  such  careful  and  conscientious 
i.ork.      If    all    restoration    was    as    conscientinnsly 
larricd  out  as   iu  the  present  instance,  it  would  be 
more    favourably    regarded.     Mr.    Parker   having 


directed  attention  to  a  remarkable  square-headed 
Decorated  window  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  inspect  the  remains  of 

The  Monastcni  and  Ahhetj. — The  Rev.  F.  W. 
Baker,  who  acted  as  cicerone,  first  of  all  pointed 
out  the  main  drain  of  the  monastery,  which  h.as 
lately  been  opened  for  a  considerable  length.  It  had 
been  groined  over  in  some  parts,  and  covered  with 
slabstones  in  other  parts.  Means  had  been  provided 
for  flushing  it  by  means  of  water  from  one  of  the  hill 
streams.  Looking  towards  the  refectory,  now  the 
parish  church,  attention  was  directed  to  the  great 
buttress  which  entirely  blocks  up  the  central  west 
window.  The  old  porch  of  the  abbey  entrance  into 
the  cloister  was  pointed  out,  and  to  the  left  of  it  a 
squ.are  opening  leading  to  cellarage.  Lancet  windows 
were  continued  down  the  whole  depth  of  the  wall, 
and  constituted  one  side  of  the  ambulatory.  Above 
was  the  original  triforiuni  of  the  abbey.  The  hos- 
pitium, where  strangers  were  lodged,  was  next  in- 
spected, and  the  party  then  entered  the  refectory, 
noticing  as  they  went  along  the  ancient  iron  work 
on  the  door,  the  lancet  windows  over  the  door,  the 
corbels  which  formerly  carried  the  cloister  roof,  and 
other  interesting  features.  Inside  the  building,  the 
Eev.  F.  W.  Baker  directed  attention  to  its  principal 
points  of  interest.  Foremost  amongst  these 'was  the 
beautiful  old  stone  pulpit,  where  the  Abbot's  Bible 
Clerk  used  to  read  the  Scriptures  during  dinner. 
Particular  observation  was  directed  to  the  curious 
and  beautiful  arcading  enclosing  the  recess  in  the 
wall  by  which  access  was  gained  to  the  pulpit.  The 
building  illustrated  verj-  clearly  two  distinct  periods 
of  architecture.  The  upper  parts  were  Late 
Decorated  in  character,  but  the  lower  parts  were 
very  much  earlier.  The  present  ivas  not  the  original 
roof,  though  it  contained  some  verj'  interesting 
heraldic  and  other  shields  upon  thebosses.  The  pre- 
sent floor  is  3ft.  above  the  level  of  the  original  floor. 
It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  large  buttress 
before  referreil  to  at  present  blocks  up  the  central 
triplet.  The  refectory,  it  should  be  remarked,  runs 
north  and  south,  and  not  east  and  west.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  E.  Kell,  of  Southampton, 
that  the  arcaded  passage  by  which  the  pulpit  was 
approached  was  also  used  for  singers  to  stand  in  and 
sing  the  grace,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  that  this 
sort  of  arcaded  recess  was  by  no  means  rare,  but  he 
knew  of  no  evidence  which  would  support  Jlr. 
Kell's  suggestion.  The  lower  part  of  the  pulpit  was 
rather  earlier  than  the  upper  part.  The  building 
was  commenced  about  1204,  and  wis  finished  about 
1244.  Having  inspected  the  site  of  the  abbej' 
church,  the  positions  of  the  piers  of  which  were 
marUecl  by  flags,  the  visitors,  after  being  entertained 
by  Lord  Henry  Scott,  took  carriages  and  pro- 
ceeded to 

lysdhukst, 

a  very  picturesque  and  charming  village,  and  known 
as  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest.  Here  the  visitors 
inspected  the  modern  church,  built  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  since,  from  the  designs  f)f  Mr.  Willia'n  White, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  The  carving  and  other  details 
of  the  building  were  very  greatly  admired,  Mr.  J.  11. 
Parker  pronouncing  the  building  to  be  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  Victorian  style  of  archi- 
tecture." The  chief  attraction  in  the  church 
was  the  very  beautiful  fresco  at  the  east  eiul, 
bj'  Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  representing  the  "  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins."  Sever.al  of  the  visitors  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  frescoes  at  Westminster 
were  as  well  preserved  as  this,  but  then  the  Lambeth 
potteries  are  not  in  the  New  Forest.  Having 
visited  the  King's  House,  where  the  verderers  of  the 
forest  hold  their  courts,  and  where  the  spur  s;ud  to 
have  been  worn  by  William  Rufus  on  the  day  of  his 
death  is  exhibited,  the  visitors  took  the  c:uriages 
again,  and  were  driven  to  Lyndhurst-road  Station, 
wlieBce  they  returned  by  rail  to  Southampton. 

[.V  report  of  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings  will 
appear  iu  our  next.] 


THE  BRITISH  ARCILEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  annual  con- 
gress of  the  British  .\rchxological  Association 
commenced  at  Wolverhampton  on  Monday. 

At  two  o'clock  the  memliers  were  received  in  the 
Tow[i  Hall  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  Phksiukmt,  (the 
Karl  of  Dartmouth)  delivered  his  inaugural  .address. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  locality  selected  for  this 
year's  ccmgress,  his  Lordshi[)  proceeded  to  sketch  the 
principal  features  of  the  programme  of  the  congress. 
The  first  object  to  which  their  attention  would  be 
directed  was  the  grand  old  collegiate  church,  founde<l 
in  '.I'.li;  by  VVulfruna,  who  also  built  a  monastery. 
They  might  not  .all  be  aw.ire  of  the  fact  that  2011 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  it  was 


not  in  very  good  odour  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Plott  recorded  that  the  conduct  of  the 
monks  wa.s  so  bad  that  it  drew  forth  terrible 
and  threatening  letters  from  the  King  and 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  with  verj' 
little  effect.  They  would  not  have  an  honest  man 
among  them,  but  formed  a  clerical  trades  union,  and 
made  the  life  of  any  obnoxious  individual  so  unpleasant 
that  he  had  to  resign.  One  of  their  visits  would  be 
to  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  they  saw  the  grand  west  front  of  the  edifice 
dislignred,  as  he  must  call  it,  by  stucco,  they  would  join 
with  him  ii  the  hope  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  might  be  replaced  by  solid,  durable 
stone.  At  Lichfield  they  would  see  a  plate  on  one 
of  the  houses,  marking  the  spot  on  wdiieh  Lord 
Broke,  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  fell  from  a  bullet 
fired  hy  Colonel  Dyott  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Last  winter  the  buff  coat  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Lord  Broke  was  destroyed,  with  many  other 
interesting  relics,  by  the  fire  at  Warwick  Castle. 
(Jn  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Boscobel  there  might 
be  some  warm  arguments,  and  bets  of  gloves  and 
other  light  articles,  as  to  the  Royal  Oak.  He  might 
inform  them,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Plott's  history 
of  Staffordshire,  that  the  original  oak  had  fallen 
down  some  years  before  he  wrote — that  was  in  the 
17th  centurj' — and  that  the  present  tree  was  r.aised 
from  an  acorn  which  was  set  there.  His  Lordsliip 
next  proceeded  to  invite  the  Association  to  his  resi- 
dence at  PatshuU.  and  to  mention  some  of  the  objects 
of  interest  which  they  would  see  there  and  at 
Pattingham.  He  hoped  that  that  part  of  the  Mid- 
lands might  be  visited  by  the  Association  a  second 
time,  and  that  then,  among  other  places,  they  would 
be  able  to  visit  Aston  Hall. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  moved  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  members  proceeded  to  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  S.  Peter,  where  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kay  read  a  paper 
prep.ared  by  Mr.  W.  P.arke.     The  author  remarked 
that  of  thefound.ation  of  a  church  in  Wolverhampton 
nothing  was  known   till   about  the   middle   of    the 
seventh  century,  when   Wulfere,    King    of   Mercia 
(G57-G75),  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  an 
active  promoter  of  the  true  faith.     On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  appointed  S.  Ch.id,  who  had  retired  from  the  see 
of  York,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  and  empowered 
him  to  build   churches  and  monasteries  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     From  this  circumstance  it 
mav  reasonably  be    presumed  that  Wulfere,    who 
might  have  had  a  residence  here,  was  the  founder  of 
the  first  church  in  Wolverhampton  ;   and  that  the 
town  derives  its  name,  or  part  of  it,  from  him.  Long 
before  that  period  there  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Han- 
tune  a  Draidical  temple,  prob.ably  nothing  more  than 
a  rude  mixture  of  timber  and  wattle.     But  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that,  under  the  influence  of    Wulfere,  it  became  a 
place  of  Christian  worship ;  and  the  stately  church 
of  S.  Peter  was   afterwards  built  upon  its  site,  or 
verj'  near  to  it.     It  was  not  known  how  soon  after 
this  period  an  edifice  of  a  more    durable  character 
was  erected  for  religious  worship,  but  it  was  certain 
that  a  church  or  monastery  was    established  here 
many  years  before  Wulfruna's  endowment  (after  an 
archbishop's  permission  given  to  her),  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.     The   endowment  of  Wulfruua 
was  for  the    mainten.ance  of    a    dean  and    .secular 
canons,  and  was  made   at   three  several  times,  the 
first  in  99G.     The   monastery  she  erected  was  at- 
tached to  the   church  then  standing.     This  estab- 
lishment was  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror 
upon  Sampson,  his  chaplain,    afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester.     During  the  troubled  time  of   Stephen, 
Roger,     Bishop    of     Sarum,     and    Chancellor    and 
Treasurer  of  England,  seized,  probably  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  King,  the  church  and  revenues,  part 
of  which  he  .alienated  for  ever;  but  being  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,   he  restored  as  much 
of  the  revenues    as  remained  to   the    monks  of    S. 
Mary,  Worcester,  who  were  unable  long  to  maintain 
their  rights,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.     The  King  very  soon  after,  being  con- 
vinced of  his  own  injustice,  revoked  the  gifts  and 
again  restored  to  the  monks  of  Worcester  the  church 
revenues  of   Wvflvcrhampton.      Henry  II.  granted 
two  charters  to  the  dean  and  canons,  which  con- 
ferred upon  them  important  privileges  and  liberties, 
and  largely  increased  their  possessions  ;  but  while 
the  revenues  of  the  church  were  in  this  flourishing 
condition  the  canons,  became    notoriously    wicked 
and  dissolute  in  their  lives,   as  described  by  Peter 
Blesensis,  the  dean,  in  his  well-known  letter  of  com- 
plaint to  Pope  Innocent  HI.     After  many  expos- 
tulations and  fruitless  endeavours   to   reform  them, 
Blesensis  resigned    his  deanery  into  the   hands  of 
Hubert  W.alter,    Archbishop  of    Canterbury,  wlvo, 
after  a  visit  to  Wolverhampton,  and    finding    the 
charges  against  the  caauns  substantiated,  proceeded 
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tfi    bi^ak    np    the   pstablishment    and    replace  the 
,  vpelltil  cannns  by  appointing  regulars,  who  might 
i..  responsible  to    himself.     He    therefore  obtained 
ji-rmisaon  from  King  John  to  found  a  Cistercian 
■itibey  in  the  place  of  the  dissolved  college.     The  King 
:;ave  themanor  of  Tettenhall,  and  made  several  grants 
rewards  the  erection  and  support  of  the  monastery. 
I'.ut,  the  Archbishop  dying  in  a.d.    1205,    before  he 
liad    completed  his    intended    work,  his  successor, 
Stephen  Ijington,  restored  the    secular  canons,    and 
tlie   monastic  institution   was  abandoned.     In   tlie 
ri'ign  of  Henry   II.  the    church  was  enlarged,    and 
ilit"  designation  of  S.  Mary    changed  to  that    of  S. 
I'l'ter.     About  this  time,  a  chantry  chapel  was  built 
iiv  Henry  Prestwood,  and  endowed  with  land  f.>r  the 
support  of  a  priest.     Two    centuries  later,   E.lward 
111.,  in  13."S,  confirmed  tlie  charter  of  privileges  by 
tlie  charter  which  constituted  the  dean,   eight    pre- 
b.nds,  and  the  sacrist.     The    dean,  Hugh    Elys,    in 
1.M2  procured    from  the  King  a  writ  for  a  commi.s- 
.^i.in  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  King's  Free  Chapel, 
which  was   found  to  be  in  a  most   dilapidated    and 
ruinous  state,  and  at  once  appliedlhimself  to  itsrestora- 
tion,   and  from  his  persevering  efforts  the    present 
magnificent    structure    arose.       The   then    existing 
liurch  was  converted  into  a  chancel,    and  the    nave 
,md  the  stately  porch  were  added  to  it.     The  pulpit 
was,  according  to  Dolman,  erected  in  1480.  Edward 
IV.  annexed  the  Deanery  of  Wolverhampton  to  that 
of  Windsor,  .and  they  continued  to  be    united    until 
the  reign  of  Edward  TI.,  when   the  revenues  were 
:,'iven  to  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who   broke 
up  the  establishment,  took  down  the  images  of  the 
saints,  to  whom  the  different  chantries,  chapels,   and 
u'uilds  were  dedicated,    and  removed   the  high  altar, 
which  had  but  a  few  years  previously  been  erected 
at  verv  great  expense,   at  what  expense  might  be 
inferred  by  the  fact  that  merely  towards  the  gilding 
if  it  Nicholas  Leveson  gave  £iO.     Queen  Mary,  by 
letters  patent,  ag.ain  annexed  the  Deanery  of  Wolver- 
hampton to  the  Deanery  of  Windsor.     These  letters 
,i:itenfwere  further  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
,md  afterwards  by  James  I.  It  was  not  until  the  revo- 
lutionary  w.ar  in  the   reign  of  Ch>irles  I.  that  the 
,  hurch  wa.s  again  desecrated.     This  took  place  when 
the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  who  smashed  the  painted  windows,    tore    up 
the  brasswork  on    the   tombs,   destroyed  the    organ 
and  the  costly  altar,  and  pillaged  and  took  away  all 
the   ancient    records,    deeds,    and  other   documents 
belonging  to  the  college.  They  also  destroyed  a  noble 
black  marble  tomb,  erected  near  the  highaUar  to  the 
memory    of    the    renowned    Admiral    Sir    Richard 
Leveson  ;  but  the  fine  bronze  statue  which  formed  a 
part  of  it  was  fortunately  saved  by  the  foretlionght 
of  Lady  Catherine  Leveson,  who  had   it  removed  to 
Lilleshall   Church,  where    it  was    preserved  till  the 
Restoration,  when  it  was  brought  back  and  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the  great  chanceh     Here  it  stood  till  it 
was  removed  in  1840,  by  direction  of  the  late   Duke 
of  Sutherland,  into  the  south  transept.     It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  connection  with  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Windsor  that  the  church  remained  tmdistnrbed  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  th.at  when  the  "rood 
lofts  and     other  relics  of  idolatory,"    as  they   were 
termed,  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  churchwarden 
should  refuse  to  carry  out  the  directions   which  the 
dean  had  issued,  the  penalty  of  excommunication  not- 
withstanding.    The  rood  loft  was,  however,   taken 
down  in  1.572,  when  galleries  were  built,   and  pews 
introduced   into  the  church.     To  these  particulars, 
many  of  which  had  been   supplied  by  the  excellent 
iiistorical  account   of  the  Rev.   Frederick    Hall,  and 
the  moreelaborate  work  of  Dr.  OHver,  little  had  now 
to  be  added.     In  1.344  the  cluirch  was  filled  up  with 
IG  stalls,  which  were  sent  by  Mr.   Walter  Leveson 
from    the  dissolved  monastery    of  Lilleshall.     They 
were  for  the  dean,  seven  prebendaries,  a  sacrist,  three 
readers,  and  four  singing   men.     There  were  other 
stalls  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  for  the  clergy  and 
choir,  with  canopies  over  three  of  them,  which  re- 
mained till  the  new  galleries  and  pews  were    erected 
in  18?,7-8.     The  communion  plate  was  presented  to 
tlie  church  in  171.3,  by  the  Dean,    Lord  Willonghby 
de  Broke.     In  l.VK),  three  bells,  wliich  had  been  pur- 
chased  from   Wenlock  Abbey,   were    liung    in   the 
tower,  and  the  peal    was    afterwards  completed   at 
various  times.     Thelatest  restorations  of  tiie  church 
were  commenced  in    1832,  and  compictcd    in   lHCif>, 
when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  with  the    addition  of 
an  apsis,    Mr.  Christiiin   being    the  .architect.     The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  granted  £.'),000  towards 
the  repair  of  the  nave,  and  .£1,000  for  the  chancel,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  gave  £1,000.     The 
'est  of  the  money,  amounting  to  not  less  than  £8,000, 
^^  contributed  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  town  and 
n^'S-bourhood.     To    this    account    of  tlie    varioas 
vici33iu(i(,g  atjd  changes  the  cliurcli  had  undergone, 
it  was  s-^isfactory   to   add   that  a  movement   was 
being  madcfor  the  further  improvement  of  the   in- 


terior by  the  taking  down  and   remodelling  of   the 
galleries. 

Mr.  Parke's  paper  was  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  paper  from  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  on  the  same 
subject,  but  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ii.es  announced  that  Mr. 
Christian  had  neither  arrived  nor  had  he  sent  a 
paper.  In  the  place  of  it  Mr.  lies  read  a  report 
some  time  ago  prep;ired  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  wliose 
hands  the  restoration  of  the  church  has  been  placed. 
This  paper  Mr.  lies  interpolated  with  explanations, 
the  result  of  later  information  than  Mr.  Christian 
possessed  when  he  wrote  his  report.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  one  of  the  general  secretaries, 
Mr.  lies  gave  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bells  that  it  had  been  supposed  came  from  Wenlock 
Abbey  (of  which  structure  Mr.  Roberts  had  written 
the  history),  and  it  was  shown  that  they  were  made 
in  Glouce"ster  at  a  later  date  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  Abbey. 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  the  other  hon.  general 
secretary,  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  opinions  he  had 
formed  of  the  Churchyard  Cross,  the  history  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  so  much  doubt, 
but  which  is  of  so  much  significance  in  the  borough 
as  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  its  escutclieou. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  who,  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  pillar,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
of  Danish  origin,  but  Christian,  of  the  Norman 
period,  probably  the  twelfth  century.  The  author 
had  traced  upon  it  the  ox  of  S.  Luke,  the  lion  of 
S.  Mark,  the  angel  of  S.  Matthew,  and  he  thought 
he  could  trace  the  sign  of  the  fourth  Evangelist, 
whilst  he  believed  that  there  had  been  a  fifth  figure, 
which  probably  was  the  Crucifixion.  Or.  the  top  of 
the  pillar  as  it  now  stood  there  would  have  been 
another  stone,  pyramid,al  in  form,  surmounting 
which  there  would,  in  the  completed  state  of  the 
whole,  have  been  a  cross. 

From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Major 
Thornevcroft's  residence  at  Tettenhall,  where  re- 
freshments were  partaken  of,  and  afterward.s  Tetten- 
hall Church  was  inspected,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  AVrottesley.  The  living  was 
bought  by  the  Wrottesley  family  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  original  structure,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  now  in  their  possession. 
The  east  window  dates  from  1200,  .and  there  was  only 
one  other  specimen  of  the  kind  in  England. 

Mr.  Roberts  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  the  window, 
drew  attention  to  an  incised  alabaster  slab  in  the 
Wrottesley  Chantry  (which  Mr.  Wrottesley  said 
was  of  the  date  l.ilT,  .as  the  record  showed),  and 
spoke  of  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which 
the  Association  fonnd  the  church  and  everything  in 
it.  The  mission  of  the  Association  was  to  induce 
people  to  take  care  of  precious  relics,  or,  in  such 
cases  as  Wolverhampton,  to  iuduce  the  people  in 
other  places  to  do  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality 
were  doing.  Mr.  Wrottesley  explained  that  the 
handsome  tomb  slab,  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  called 
attention,  had  been  recently  restored.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Major  Thorneycroft,  the  visitors  viewed 
the  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard,  one  of  which  was, 
lie  said,  supposed  to  be  800  years  old. 

On  Tuesday,  about  fifty  members  and  friends 
went  by  rad  "from  Wolverhampton  to  BrowuhiUs, 
where,  alighting,  they  rode  to  Wall — as  tlie  crow 
flies,  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  h.alf  from  Lichfield. 
Wall  is  known  to  have  been  built  pretty  much  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Etocetum, 
and  the  church  of  Wall  is  believed  to  stand  upon  the 
eminence  on  which,  during  the  Roman  occupation, 
there  stood  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Allian  the  Christians  fled  from  the 
city  of  that  name  to  Christians'  field,  near  Lichfield. 
Here  they  were  slaughtered,  it  is  inferred,  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  were  garrisoned  at  Etocetum, 
Lichfield  rose  out  of  that  massacre,  and  from  it  de- 
rived its  name.  Thus  Wall  was  wdien  Lichfield  was 
not ;  and  as  Lichfield  rose  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
fugitive  Cliristians,  so  Wall  rose  upon  the  ashes  of 
Etocetum — for  excavations  recently  made  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  Etocetum  shared  the  fate 
of  most  Roman  cities  in  Great  Britain,  and  w.as 
sacked  and  burnt. 

Arrived  at  Wall,  the  visitors  were  conducted  by 
Mr,  G.  R.  Wright  to  the  excavations,  which  are  at 
jiresent  being  conducted  in  the  meadow  below  tlie 
church,  which  itself  occupies  a  considerable  eminence. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Bagnall  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Mcdincaux,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Bagnall  in 
making  them.  After  the  company  had  examined 
the  excavations  in  the  meadow,  with  the  shreds  of 
potterv,  the  tiles,  the  bones,  the  flat-headed  nails, 
and  the  like,  ^Ir.  Molineaux  read  a  paper  on  the  ex- 
cavations, in  wliich  he  s.aid  that  Etocetum  was  one 
of  the  two  large  military  stations  established  by  the 


Romans  in  Staffordsliire,   and  probably   succeeded 
the   subjugation  of  the  people  of   the  surrounding 
country.     How,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
it  became  a  buried   city  was  unknown.     The  word 
Wall  applied  to  it  by  the   Saxons  showed  it  had  not 
been  occupied  by  those  people,  and  was  evidence  of 
its  early    ruinous  condition.     The  probability  was 
that  during  the  wars  to  which  Roman  Britain  was 
subjected  the  place  was  destroyed   or   rendered  un- 
serviceable.    From  its  evacuation    by   the    Romans 
to  the  first  decade  of  the  17th  century,  it  ceased  to 
hold  a  place   in    contemporary    history.       Camden 
spoke  of  a  visit  to  it  in    1607,   and  it  was  subse- 
quently examined  and  described  by  Plott  ami  Shaw, 
and  other  historians.     Plott;    saw    ruins    of    walls 
equidistant  12ft.,  and  12ft,  high,  and  3ft.  thick,  ia 
a  field  called  "  The  Butt,"  the  site  of  the  present 
excavations.     The  villagers  in  Plott's  time  believed 
in  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in   the  neighbouring  field. 
Plott  had  no   doubt   that  at  one  time  there    were 
houses  all  the  way  from   the  then  remains  of  the 
castle  to  the  brook.     To  Mr.    Garner,   F.L.S.,  the 
well-known  natur.alist  and  historian   of  the  county, 
was  due  the  credit  of  first  suggesting  a  systematic 
examination   oi    Etocetum.     About    foiu-teen   years 
ago  that  gentleman  showed  by  the  results  of   a  few 
(Jays'  excavations    what   might    be    accomplished. 
After    describing     these     results,     Mr.    Molineaux 
went    on    to    say    that    a    few    days     since    the 
present  excavations  were  commenced  in  the  Castle 
Croft.     One  excavation  h.ad  laid  open  a  small  cham- 
ber, and  this  and  the  other  excavations  corroborated 
the  statement  of  Plott  that  there  were  houses  the 
whole   way    between  Castle    Croft   and  the  brook. 
As  yet  they  had  met  with  no  coins,  but  samples  of 
Samian  ware,  black,   brown,   and  red  pottery,  both 
plain  and  ornamented,  thick  quarries  a  foot  square, 
roofing     tiles,    plaster    with     floral     designs,     lead 
drain  pipes,   bones  of  deer   and  wild  boar,   together 
with  blocks  of  cement  made  up  of  pounded  brick 
and  lime,  which  he  h.ad  identified  with  the  hmestone 
of  Wals.all,  had  been  found.     They  had  also  laid  bare 
the  wall  from  which  the   village  derived  its  name, 
and   found  it  built  externally  of  sandstone  laid  in 
regular  courses  and  filled  in  with  coarse  cement.     It 
was  three  feet  thick,    and  ran   due  north  and  south. 
In  the  orchards   they  had  also  laid  bare  the  south 
wall  of  the  Castle.     They  hoped  to  follow  both  that 
and  the  western  wall  till  they  came  to  one  of  the 
gateways   by  which   the   town   was   entered.     The 
present  excavations  were  merely  preliminary,    and 
the  work  would  probably  occupy  a  considerable  time 
in  carrying  out ;  for  there   was   no  doubt  Etocetum 
extended  from  near  Pipe-hill  to  Chesterfield,  having 
a  frontage  to  the  west  of  over  a  mile.     Supposing  it 
extended  to   the  eastward  half    that   length,    they 
would  have  no  difliiculty  in  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
mate notion  .as  to  its  extent,  population,   and  impor- 
tance.    They  were  looking  forward  to   the  discovery 
of  the  cemetery  with  much  interest.     They  expected 
to  find  it  at  the  intersection  of  Watling  and  Ick- 
nield-streets,  just  outside  the  town.     It  was  also  in- 
tended to  push  on  the  investigations  to  Chesterfield, 
and  to  unravel,  bit  by  bit,   the  wonderful  history  of 
the  place,  .and  to  show   that  they  had  in   Stafford- 
shire as  interesting  and  important  a  Roman  antiquity 
as  Uriconium. 

The  p.arty  now  proceeded  to  the  orchard,  whsre 
they  saw  an  excavation  that  had  laid  bare  a  portion 
of  the  boundary'  wall,  where  the  foundation,  that  of 
a  buttress,  was  Oft.  thick.  As  many  as  120  yards 
of  the  wall  had  been  exposed. 

In  the  church  Mr.  Bagnall  narrated  the  legend  of 
the  history  of  its  site.  The  members  resumed  their 
vehicles  and  rode  off  to  Elford  Church,  the  first  two 
miles  of  the  distance  along  Icknield-street,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  rector,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  Bagnall,  Mr.  MoHneaux,  and  others. 
Mr.  Paget,  notwithstanding  the  illness  from  which 
he  is  suffering,  conducted  the  visitors  over  the 
church,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche, 
who  was  to  have  given  a  description  of  the  re- 
nowned effigies  there,  himself  stated  what  was  their 
history,  and  to  whose  memory  they  were  erected. 
He  spoke  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Arderne  (date 
1400),  who  accompanied  the  Black  I'rince  to  Spain; 
of  Sir  Jidin  Stanley  (1474);  of  the  child,  John 
Stanley  (1470),  who  w.as  killed  by  a  tennis  ball ;  of 
Sir  William  Smyth  (l.'i2.'i),  and  others.  Subse- 
quently the  Association  drove  on  to  Haselour  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Jlr.  John  Nevill,  where  they  were 
entertained  at  lunch.  After  luncheon,  Mr.  Nevill 
describe!  how  he  had  restored  the  splendid  old  man- 
sion, over  which  he  then  conducted  them,  as  also 
over  the  attached  chapel.  From  Haselour  Hall  the 
members  drove  on  to  Lichfield,  where  tea  was  obtained 
at  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  then  the  Cathedral  was 
described,  both  externally  and  internally,  by  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  IliUs,  the  hon  treasurer. 
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ESSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  gathering  of  the  Essex  Archteological 
Society  was  held  at  JMaldoii  on  Thursday-  week. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  general  meeting 
in  the  large  room  of  the  Public  Hall.  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  presided.  From  the  twentieth  annual 
report  of  the  Society  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  £120  at  the  bank.  The  number  of 
members  was  17;l,  showing  a  loss  of  17  since  the 
last  revision.  The  museum  at  Colchester  had  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  year  by  valuable  gifts 
of  coins,  medals,  and  various  objects  of  antiquity. 
In  1S70  the  number  of  vi-sitors  was  10,155  ;  in  1871 
it  was  13,11(10;  and  during  the  past  j-ear  it  was 
14,780.  Tlie  report  concluded  by  an  appeal  for 
increased  support.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Horwood  then 
described  tlie  old  church  of  All  Saints.  Maldon,  and 
the  ancient  history  of  the  town  itself.  For  the 
triangular  tower  of  the  church  he  claimed  that  it 
stood  unique  in  Christendom  ;  while,  for  the  town, 
he  advanced  its  claims  to  be  considered  the  Camu- 
lodunum  of  Roman  days,  in  preference  to  Colchester. 
Against  Colchester  lie  alleged  its  fortifications,  its 
name,  the  character  of  the  remains  found  there,  the 
fact  that  it  was  never  burned  and  sacked,  and  other 
circumstances  inconsistent  with  its  claim.  In  favour 
of  Maldon  he  quoted  many  facts,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  its  situation,  the  remains  discovered, 
and  a  brief  of  Charles  I.'s  time  in  which  the  town 
was  regariled  as  the  old  Camulodimum.  The 
Bishop,  in  closing  tiie  meeting,  deplored  the  fact  tliat 
this  interesting  and  useful  Society  had  only  17.5 
members.  In  Kent  an  Archaiological  Society  had  a 
thousaiul  members ;  in  Sussex  there  were  as  many  ; 
and  even  the  Surrey  Society,  which  was  quite  a 
young  one,  had  more  members  than  this.  The 
history  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  land 
was  very  much  bound  up  with  Essex,  and  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  spirit  of  archaeology  should  not  be  nuicli 
more  dominant  in  the  county.  The  party  then  par- 
took of  luncheon.  Afterwards,  the  churches  in  tlie 
town.  Dr.  Plume's  library,  Beeleigli  Abbey,  the  site 
of  Woodham  Walter  Hall,  Danbury,  Little  Baddow, 
and  the  priory  church  of  Hatfield  Peverel  were 
visited,  a  paper  on  the  latter  being  read  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Debary.  It  has  been  decided  that  next  year's 
meeting  is  to  be  at  Dedham. 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


ACORRESPOXDENT  of  the  Times  says:— It 
is  not  often  that  individual  Englishmen  have 
the  means  of  immortalising  their  names  in  great 
public  movements.  One  such,  no  doubt,  is  the  coni- 
pletiou  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  tiiere  are  two 
other  like  opportunities  in  counties  almost  adjacent 
to  London.  One  is  Hertfordshire.  There  is  the 
great  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Alban's  ;  second  onl}'  in 
historical  interest  and  architectural  grandeur  to  the 
chief  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  our  country.  It  has 
hitherto  depended  for  its  support  and  restoration  on 
the  inhabitants  of  a  humble  provincial  town,  but 
has  now  appealed  to  a  wider  range.  Let  every  one 
who  wishes  to  learn  what  ingenious  preservation  can 
do  for  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman  antiquities,  go  and  see 
the  efforts  now  making  at  S.  Alban's.  The  other  is 
Bedfordshire.  It  is  the  fragment — but  still  the  mag- 
nificent fragment — of  the  old  Priory  Cliurch,  now 
the  parish  church  of  Dunstable.  Its  Iiistoric  recol- 
lections and  artistic  splendour,  though  not  equal  to 
S.  Alban's,  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and,  like  S. 
Alban's,  it  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  popu- 
lation of  a  comp.aratively  decayed  and  insignilicant 
town.  The  local  efforts  in  both  these  places  have 
been  laudably  energetic.  But  they  belong  to  that 
class  of  movements  which  require  efforts,  not  of  a 
local,  but  of  a  national  kind — not  of  a  small,  but 
of  a  great  character. 

Another  correspondent,  in  speaking  of  Dunstable 
Priory  Clinrch,  says: — Within  the  last  few  vears 
the  British  and  other  Archaeological  .Societies  Inive 
visited  the  cliurch  and  expresseil  their  admiration  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  many  beauties  had  been 
dealt  with.  The  Restoration  Committee  have  been 
engaged  in  a  labour  of  love,  and  liave  spared  no 
pains  on  their  work.  The  clerestory  has  been  cleared 
of  the  rubble  with  which  it  had  for  years  been 
choked  ;  a  uni(|ue  and  graceful  west  window  has 
been  similarly  restored.  The  soutii  aisle  is  now  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Norman  work  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  kingilom,  and  the  new  oak  roof  is  worth  a  visit 
to  Dunstable  to  see.  There  yet  remain  the  north 
aisle  to  restore  and  an  east  window  to  open,  but  the 
work  in  hand  is  that  immediately  necessary  to 
enable  worship  to  be  held  regularly  in  the  church. 
I.*t  me  .add  that  Messrs.  Hassett  &  Co.,  Dunstable, 
are  the  bankers,  and  will  gladly  take  charge  of  any 
coiitributious. 


PROPOSED  COMPETITION  FOR   A    SCHOOL 
DESIGN. 

TN  obedience  to  a  promise  given  a  few  weeks  since 
-*-  we  beg  to  offer  prizes  for  the  first  three  best 
designs  for  schools. 

The  design  is  to  provide  for  700  children  in  three 
departments — viz.,  260  infants,  220  boys,  and  220 
girls.  The  infant  school  is  to  have  a  general  room 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  whole  department  at  one 
time,  and  two  class-rooms — one  for  GO  children  and 
one  for  40  children ;  the  area  of  the  school  and 
class-rooms  together  to  be  not  less  than  lift,  super- 
fici.al  per  child.  The  graded  schools  to  h.ave  each  a 
general  room  for  the  assemblage  of  the  department 
at  one  time,  also  two  double  class-rooms  so  arranged 
that  they  ma}'  be  thrown  into  one,  each  class-room 
to  be  constructed  for  30  children,  and  the  area  of 
the  general  schools  and  class-rooms  combined  to  be 
not  less  than  tlft.  superficial  per  child.  Separate 
cap  and  bonnet  rooms,  and  lavatories  and  water- 
closets,  to  be  provided  for  each  department.  Provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  care-taker's  residence.  Also  for 
one  drawing  class-room.  Playground  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  infants.  The  buildings  are  to  be  suit- 
able for  erection  in  a  large  town.  The  site  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  plan,  on  which  the  dimensions 
and  cardinal  points  are  marked.  The  lanil  has  a 
uniform   fall  of  3ft.,  from  cross  street  eastward,  in 


finished  level  of  the  playgrounds  to  half-way  up  the 
roof,  and  the  dimensions  and  calculations  upon  vhich 
this  statement  is  based  are  to  be  furnished. 

A  short  written  description  may  accompany  each 
design,  explaining  any  point  of  arrangemcat  cr  con- 
struction which  the  competitor  considers  it  desirable 
to  describe. 

Each  design,  and  also  each  estimate  and  report, 
must  bear  a  motto  ;  and  a  closed  envelope  marked 
with  the  same  motto,  and  containing  the  n.ame  and 
address  of  the  competitor,  must  accompany  the  de- 
sign. Designs  will  be  received  up  to  October  31, 
1872,  at  the  office  of  the  Building  News.  The 
Editor  of  the  Building  News  is  to  have  the  right 
to  reproduce  any  of  the  designs  submitted,  retaining 
the  drawings  for  that  purpose  as  long  as  may  be 
necessarj'. 

No  design  can  receive  a  prize  which  is  not  pre- 
pared in  a  manner  suitable  for  reproduction  b)' 
photo-lithography,  consequently  the  drawings  should 
have  well-defined  lines,  and  should  not  be  shaded 
with  Indian  ink  or  tinted  with  flat  washes.  Colours 
should  be  avoided,  and  smooth  paper  should  be  used. 

The  judges  (hereafter  to  be  appointed)  in  making 
their  award  will  consider  (1)  arrangement,  (2) 
lighting,  (3)  ventilation,  (4)  economy,  (5)  architec- 
tural treatment,  and  (G)  draughtsmanship,  as  well  as 
conformity  to  the  official  rules  referred  to  above. 
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its  total  length.  The  design  is  to  conform  to  the 
"Rules  to  be  Observed  in  Planning  and  Fitting  up 
Schools,"  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
I'jilncation  (see  the  Building  News  for  Feb.  23 
last),  and  to  the  "  Rules  to  be  Observe<l  in  tlie  Plan- 
ning and  Fitting  up  of  Schools,"  issued  by  the  School 
Board  of  London,  as  revised  and  re-issued  June  12. 
Where  these  differ — (?./■/.,  in  the  width  of  schools — 
the  competitors  must  follow  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

The  geometrical  drawings  are  to  be  all  mounted 
on  one  sheet  of  double  elephant  paper.  They  must 
include  a  plan  of  each  school,  two  elevations,  and 
one  section,  to  the  scale  of  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot,  a  block  plan  showing  drainage  and  apiiroaches 
to  a  scale  of  one-thirty-si,\th  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot. 

Each  design  must  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate 
ba.sed  upon  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  taken 
at  5d.  per  foot,  not  including  fence  wails,  play- 
grounds, and  heating  apparatus  ;  and  the  competitor 
is  requested  to  add  his  own  estimate  of  tlie  cost  of 
benches,  desks,  and  book-closets.  No  design  is 
likely  to  receive  a  premium  which  is  manifestly  too 
elaborate  to  be  executed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances at  the  rate  named  herein.  The  estimate  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  building  measured  from  3ft.  below   the 


The  prizes  will  be  £10  10s.  for  the  best  desig.i, 
£5  5s.  for  second  best,  and  £3  3s.  for  the  third  best. 


DESIGN    FOR    TOWN    HALL. 

SO.\NE  Mt;D.\LLION  I-R12n3. 

WE  are  eiuabled,  by  permission  of  the  CouncU 
of  the  Institute  aiul  the  author,  to  give  this 
week  two  of  the  Soane  Medallion  Prize  Drawings, 
as  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Redding  this  year.  For 
conditions  of  this  annual  and  principal  students' 
prize  see  Building  News,  page  450,  June  9,  1871. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  elevation  details  and  plans 
of  the  same  design,  and  no  doubt  when  we  have 
done  so  our  readers  will  say  that  Mr.  Redding 
richly  merits  the  coveted  prize. 


Accidents  isy  Lightning. — During  the  storm  of 
Wednesday  the  Church  of  S.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning.  The  fl.ag3taff  was  severed, 
but  no  serious  damage  appears  to  have  been  done. 
The  lofty  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor, 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  several  places.  The 
electric  fluid  shattered  the  arch  of  a  large  window  in 
the  belfry  <ui  the  south  side,  breaking  away  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  masonry.  Damage  was  alsc 
done  to  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and  tlie  elect  *c 
fluid  passed  through  a  circular  window  below,  "'dt- 
ing  the  lead,  .and  destroying  the  glass.  The  li'''""'S 
appears  to  have  struck  the  e-tterior  of  the  •"-'''''y  '"■ 
different  places. 
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FASHIONABLE  ART  AND  ITS 
PROFESSORS. 

1HE  contradictory  and  unsettled  state  of 
architectural  art,  its  want  of  accord 
and  sympathy  with  scientific  progress  and 
modern  society,  and  the  conflicting  views 
held  by  some  of  its  leading  professors,  are 
nowhere  better  reflected  than  in  the  columns 
of  the  architectural  press,  especially  in  the 
wide-spread  pages  of  the  Building  News. 
Side  by  side  with  notices  of  improvements 
in  construction  and  art  appliances  we  find 
L'laring  inconsistencies  of  design  and  ideas  of 
iut  propagated.  The  wrath  of  writers — 
-E.  W.  G.,"  "J.  P.  S.,"  T.  Gildard,  and 
"  A  Layman,"  to  wit — is  a  righteous  wrath  ; 
but  it  has  been  again  and  again  expended 
l.iy  others  with,  at  present,  no  result.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  education  which 
our  architects  receive,  and  under  which  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  race  of  inde- 
pendently-minded, competent,  and  original 
thinkers  or  artists.  No  other  profession 
but  the  "architectural"  is  so  ice-bound  and 
trammelled  by  precedent,  custom,  and  con- 
ventionality :  no  other  so  cramped  in  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  and 
knowledge.  "W^e  are  passing  through  a 
stage  of  antiquarian  deadness — those  types 
and  models  being  chiefly  copied  which 
have  been  favoured  or  selected  by  certain 
popular  well-to-do  architects,  irrespective  of 
any  merit  or  suitability  in  them.  We  are  not 
even  catholic  enough  to  take  the  whole  scope 
which  one  gi-eat  school  or  style  affords,  such 
as  the  Gothic  or  Classical,  but  must  needs 
limit  our  models  to  those  of  a  particular 
country  or  period.  So  much  for  taste  !  But' 
■we  are  none  the  less  slavish  in  our  adlierence 
to  old  arrangements  and  old  types  of  con- 
struction. Our  new  churches  are  almost  all 
planned — in  deference  to  Ritualistic  ideas — 
with  long  narrow  aisles  or  vistas  separated  by 
pillars,  the  congregational  idea  being  entirely 
neglected,  and  unlucky  the  architect  who, 
when  he  needs  a  Church  Building  Society's 
grant,  unwarily  uses  his  own  judgment  and 
taste.  He  must  regulate  his  plan  by  certain 
rules,  and  in  taste  and  construction  he  must 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  Society  or  the 
clergyman's  whim.  He  is  tied  liead  and  foot. 
But  to  what  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Not  to  re- 
gulations or  rules  founded  on  knowledge  of 
modern  requirements,  of  science  or  experi- 
mental data,  but  to  precedent,  to  fashion,  or 
to  ritual. 

It  may  be  questioned  here  to  what  ex- 
tent are  architects  i-esponsible  ?  Are  they 
not  simply  the  passive  agents  of  this  fashion 
or  custom  ?  To  a  certain  extent  the  majority 
of  the  profession  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
Euch  a  position.  But  the  fault  lies  with  them- 
selves. Instead  of  inventing  and  devising, 
they  ivill  copy,  and  have  become  a  set  of 
mannerists  copying  this  or  that  school,  or 
being  led  by  a  fortunate  brother.  As  long  as 
the  profession  will  follow,  there  cannot  be  any 
art ;  and  the  public  taste,  instead  of  being 
influenced  by  the  profession,  is  either  led  by 
one  or  two  fashionable  exponents  of  it,  or 
becomes  disgusted  with  the  archajological 
resurrection  which  is  called  architecture.  The 
fact  is,  the  architect's  education  is  so  deplor- 
ably defective  in  all  that  relates  to  modern 
life  and  art  appliances — so  confined  and 
coloured  by  the  measm'oments  and  study  of 
old  examples — that  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  recognition  of  our  services  from  outsiders 
which  other  professions  receive  and  claim  as 
their  due.  Practical  utility,  fitnes.s,  propor- 
tion, and  other  qualities  of  art  are  virtually 
ignored,  and  in  lieu  of  them,  antiquity,  orna- 
ment, and  literal  reproduction  are  counted 
merits.  V»'o  arc  too  critical  as  copyists,  not 
critical  at  all  in  essentials.  Illogical  in  the 
extreme,  we  neglect  tlie  basis  of  all  art,  its 
bygone  conclusions  only  being  accepted 
without  proof.  Where,  alas !  would  our 
science,  our  legislation,  be  under  such  a 
process  ? 

G.  H.  G. 


MR.    PENROSE'S    DESIGN    FOR    THE 
DECORATION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

"  T?''^!^  pl*y  is  a  jewel,"  and  this  we  cannot 
-•-  think  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  met  with  as 
yet  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Decoration  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  That  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Fabric  should  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Cathedral  authorities  to  pre- 
pare a  design,  and  been  engaged  upon  it  for 
years,  making  elaborate  and  costly  models  to  a 
large  scale,  and  a  profusion  of  drawings,  and 
that  this  fact  has  been  unknown  to  or  ignored 
by  the  Committee  more  recently  formed  for 
the  carrying  out  tlie  project  of  decoration,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unaccountable.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Penrose  was  asked,  after  another  line 
of  conduct  had  been  determined  upon,  to  sub- 
mit what  he  had  in  hand  to  a  recent  meeting 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  His  work  was  then 
and  is  still  unfinished,  and  altogether  too 
bulky,  not  to  say  important,  to  be  treated  in 
so  off-hand  a  manner.  The  labour  upon 
which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged  (we  know 
not  if  it  be  entirely  at  his  own  cost)  is  in  so 
forward  a  state  that  its  completion  is  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  most, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
has  a  claim  to  be  fairly  and  fully  considered 
impartially  and  without  prejudice  by  the 
Committee  before  any  step  be  taken  to  super- 
sede it  or  its  author  in  the  appointment  he 
holds.  The  etiquette  of  the  profession, 
which  we  have  always  striven  to  uphold, 
would  also  demand  of  any  other  member 
of  the  profession,  before  undertaking  a  com- 
mission for  the  same  work,  to  see  that  the 
ground  is  clear,  and  that  Jlr.  Penrose's 
design  has  been  finally  dealt  with  in  some 
decisive  manner,  and  his  fair  claim  for  re- 
muneration for  it  settled  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  other  design  being  commenced  by  other 
hands. 

So  much  is  due  to  justice.  The  endorse- 
ment or  further  prosecution  of  the  design  is 
another  afl^air  altogether.  The  Committee 
comprises  men  fully  able  to  judge  of  its 
merits  and  demerits,  and  it  is  not  without 
either ;  the  question  is  whether  the  merits 
outweigh  the  demerits,  and  whether  the  latter 
are  inherent  to  the  design,  and  incapable  of 
amendment.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the 
contemplated  work  is  of  vast  importance,  and 
that  upon  a  right  decision  hangs  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  decorative  art  of  England. 
If,  then,  Mr.  Penrose's  project  be  deemed 
(though  worthy  in  itself  of  much  praise,  which 
we  would  willingly  accord  to  it)  not  the 
best  which  the  age  has  a  right  to  demand,  let 
the  patient  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  be  properly  and  thoroughly  remu- 
nerated ;  let  the  models  and  drawings  become 
the  property  of  the  Committee  or  the  Chapter, 
and  be  used,  as  they  may  be  with  advantage, 
as  a  starting  point  for  instructions  for  a  new 
design. 

The  great  difficidty  under  which  it  appears 
to  us  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  laboured,  and 
under  which  any  other  architect  must  labour 
for  some  time  to  come,  is  the  want  of  artistic 
seconding.  There  is  a  point  where  the  archi- 
tect, however  artistic,  must  surrender  the 
work  into  the  hands  of  artists,  when  they, 
and  not  he,  are  responsible  for  the  separate 
pictui-es  or  portions  of  the  work.  Here 
it  is  that  the  designs  before  us  mainly 
fail,  and  Mr.  Penrose  to  a  certain  extent 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  perversion  of  their 
powers,  from  which  even  our  first  artists 
seem  unable  to  emancipate  themselves.  The 
wrongheadedncss  of  the  last  three  centuries 
ushered  in  by  the  Kennaissance  seems  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  even  such  men  as 
Watts  and  Stevens,  and  to  blind  them  to  the 
very  purpose  tliey  have  to  effect.  Any  scheme 
must  fail  in  elTcct  which  is  based  upon  such 
erroneous  notions  of  what  decorative  art 
should  be,  as  to  include  such  a  sprawling 
abortion  as  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  who,  as  if 
shortsighted,  is  poking  his  nose  into  a  slate 
held  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  him  by 
a  provoking  angel  ;  and  many  of  the  span- 


drels, designed  but  not  executed,  are  more 
ungainly  and  ill-outlined  than  this,  and  all 
show  the  same  fundamental  error  of  treating 
the  spandrel  so  as  to  destroy  it  as  wall  space. 

But,  then,  as  matters  stand,  how  can  we 
assume  that  if  an  architect  direct  the  attention 
of  the  artists,  to  whom  he  must  delegate  the 
execution  of  the  pictures  he  spaces  out,  to  the 
works  of  the  earlier  Pre-Raphaelite  painters, 
who  were  right  in  principle,  if  feeble  in  their 
carrying  them  out,  that  he  will  succeed  even 
so  far  as  to  be  understood  by  them?  We 
happen  to  know  that  many  able  artists,  who 
earnestly  desii'e  such  an  opportunity,  and  are 
prejiared  to  do  decorative  work  almost 
gratuitously,  are  not  to  be  bent  from  their 
preconceived  notions  and  practice  in  which 
they  have  spent  their  days,  and  no  artist  of 
ability  would  consent  to  be  dictated  to,  so 
that  a  new  school  must  needs  be  raised  up  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  .Street  has  proved  power- 
less to  control  Jlr.  Watts  at  the  church  in 
Garden-street,  Westminster  ;  and  Mr.  M'hite 
alike  unable  to  direct  Mr.  Leighton  at  Lynd- 
hurst  Church.  Mr.  Penrose,  also,  we  must 
own,  has  not  shown  us  in  his  models  that  he 
even  appreciates  the  misdirection  in  which 
those  able  men  employed  under  him  have 
wandered,  since  all  the  sketches  exhibited 
are  of  the  same  character  throughout. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  architectural  polychromatic 
treatment  that  we  now  propose  to  turn  our 
attention,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Penrose 
says,  "  Quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
cost,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  or- 
namenting such  a  building  as  S.  Paul's  :  one, 
that  of  profusely  covering  every  available 
space  from  vault  to  pavement  with  subjects 
combined  with  enriched  material  or  ornament  ; 
the  other,  that  of  concentrating  the  chief 
attention  on  certain  points,  and  leaving  much 
of  the  framework  of  the  building  unaltered, 
proper  care  being  taken  to  connect  the  orna- 
mented portions  by  adequate  but  subordinate- 
embellisliment.  In  designing  the  scheme,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  is  now  submitted, 
conformity  with  the  last-named  principle  has- 
been  aimed  at."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  the  first  instance,  tried  the  effect  of  the 
first  class  of  treatment,  and  deliberately 
abandoned  it.  Of  the  two  systems,  the  method 
in  which  S.  Pater's  at  Rome  is  treated  is  of 
the  latter  and  lighter  character,  while  S. 
Mark's  Cathedral  at  Venice  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  former ;  and  an  instructive 
contrast  of  the  two  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Parma,  where  the  nave  and  chancel  are  dif- 
ferently treated,  one  on  the  former,  and  the 
other  on  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
style  of  architecture  of  S.  Paul's  more  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  of  S.  Peter's,  and  is 
wholly  different  from  S.  Mark's,  and  in  Parma 
the  choice  would  certainly  lean  to  the  one  to 
which  Mr.  Penrose  ha.s  now  given  his  ad- 
herence. Such  deep  and  strong  colouring  as 
we  see  in  the  Venetian  example  is  intolerant 
of  anything  but  plain  surfaces,  and  the  pro- 
jecting orders  of  S.  Paul's  would  not  be  in 
harmony  therewith. 

We  incline,  therefore,  to  agree  with  the 
selection  of  the  principle  alluded  to,  in  which 
the  four  main  points  upon  which  the  orna- 
ment has  been  concentrated  are 

1.  The  choir,  including  the  apse  and  the 
baldachino. 

2.  The  dome. 

3.  The  painted  windows  at  the  ends  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross. 

4.  The  smaller  dome  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave. 

The  choir  is  intended  to  be,  as  it  should  be, 
the  richest  in  treatment.  Ihe  domes  in  each 
bay  of  the  ceiling  arc  gilt  and  enriched  with 
colour,  in  somewhat  too  small  masses,  aad 
these  lead  up  to  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
Majesty  at  the  end  over  the  baldachino.  ;Much 
of  the  stonework  of  the  lower  portion  being 
left  plain,  the  amount  of  gilding  above  seems 
somewh.1t  heavy.  It  is  true  that  a  border  of 
white  is  carried  round  the  outer  moulding  of 
tliese  domes,    but   we   think  that   the    main 
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constructive  lines  of  tlie  ceiling,  the  trans- 
verse arches  and  great  bolection  mouldings 
of  the  domes,  should  be  white  touched  with 
gold  rather  than  gilt,  and  that  this  would 
carry  harmoniously  throughout  the  main 
architectural  lines  in  the  same  key,  and  tend 
to  general  lightness  of  effect. 

It  is,  perhaps,  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
upon  the  position  fixed  by  Mr.  Penrose  for 
the  baldachino  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
in  front  of  the  apse.  We  cannot,  ourselves, 
question  that  this  must  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Wren  ;  and  to  sever  the  whole  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  heat  it  as 
a  small  chapel  for  daily  service,  as  proposed 
with  much  ability  in  the  Sncristj/,  seems  to  us 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  a  lai'ge  integral 
portion  of  the  building  from  the  general 
effect.  The  baldachino  itself,  designed  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  is  as  close  to  the  description  loft 
in  the  "  Parentalia"  and  an  imperfect  model 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  proposed  as 
possible,  and  is  graceful  and  dignified. 

To  proceed  to  describe  Mr.  Penrose's  views 
in  his  own  words  :  "  The  connection  between 
the  parts  more  elaborately  treated  is  looked 
for  from  the  vaulting,  which  is  to  be  ricldy 
worked  in  Mosaic  througliout  (although 
colour  is  to  be  used  prominently  in  the  choir 
and  the  dome),  and  from  the  pavement,  and 
the  attic  panels,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
marble  inlay  is  contemplated.  Ceramic  orna- 
ment might,  however,  be  partly  substituted 
for  marble  inlay  in  the  attic  panels."  If  the 
vaulting  is  thus  to  be  the  principal  feature  we 
seem  to  desiderate  for  its  design  a  broader 
and  clearer  treatment,  less  ornamental,  per- 
haps, and  with  more  field  for  pictures  of  the 
right  sort. 

The  introduction  of  marble  into  the  con- 
struction Mr.  Penrose  proposes  to  confine  to 
those  portions  of  the  apse  which  Wren  him- 
self painted  in  imitation  of  marble  as  a  con- 
fessedly temporary  expedient,  but  this  would 
necessitate  carrying  out  the  same  treatment 
to  some  extent  along  the  choir,  but  no  further. 
The  principal  cornice  and  pier  arches  and 
their  supports  are  intended  to  remain  plain 
Portland  stone  as  at  present.  Some  marbling 
to  the  panels  and  plinths  Mr.  Penrose  thinks 
requisite,  but  against  marbling  of  any  sort 
we  protest  energetically ;  the  gilding  he 
speaks  to  the  arch-soffits  is  permissible.  No 
doubt  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  one 
which  we  see  some  little  difficidty  in  realising, 
is  "  to  connect  the  rich  work  in  the  vault  and 


clerestory  with  the  pavement  with  no  great 
alteration  of  the  existing  framework."  Wc 
have  already  suggested  as  one  means  of  doing 
this  the  tempering  of  the  proposed  richness 
of  the  vaulting  by  leaving  white  some  of  the 
principal  constructive  featm'es  of  the  ceiling. 
As  respects  the  windows,  continues  Mr. 
Penrose,  there  arc  the  east  end  eight  windows, 
five  already  occupied.  These,  however,  are 
so  indifferent  that  all  connected  with  the 
work  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  less  will 
bo  satisfactory  than  the  removal  of  those  now 
there,  and  the  bolder  treatment  of  the  whole. 
The  six  windows  of  the  transept  are  fortu- 
nately all  unoccupied. 

'i'he  dome  is  exhibited  by  a  model  to  a 
scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  a  careful 
drawing.  Of  the  spandrels  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  figures  in  the  cupola  are  projiosed 
to  bo  by  Mr.  Wooilington.  The  subject 
represented  is  the  "  Te  iJeum."  There  are 
two  main  liorizontal  lines  of  pictures,  with 
eight  compartments  in  each.  In  the  N.  W., 
N.  K.,  S.  W.,  and  S.  K.  compartments  of  tlie 
lower  range,  three  apostles  in  each,  arc 
seated  at  the  twelve  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The 
compartments  towards  the  cardinal  points 
are  devoted  to  the  ju-ophets  and  martyrs. 
Above  are  the  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
an<l  jiowers  of  heaven  represented  by  angels, 
bearing  the  signs  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
stars,  and  these,  with  the  worship  of  the 
Cro.ss  and  the  I^amb,  occupy  the  eight  com- 
partments of  the  higher  range. 

In  a  continuous  baml  round  the  opening  of 
the  dome,  above  the  comprising  arches  of  the 


aforesaid  panels,  is  a  ring  of  angels  and 
blessed  spirits  playing  on  various  instruments 
of  music,  or  singing,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  'jod  of  Sabaoth."  The  idea  of  all  this 
is  better  than  the  individual  treatment 
suggested,  in  which  the  figures  are  too 
crowded,  and  the  design  not  simple  and 
clear  enough  ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before, 
this,  in  detail,  is,  or  should  be,  more  tlie 
artist's  than  the  architect's  province.  Tlie 
arrangement  of  the  enclosing  arcades  of 
the  lower  compartments  is  intended  to  be 
executed  in  mosaic.  The  manner  in  which 
the  piers  seem  to  converge  is  hardly  pleasant, 
and  the  lines  might  be  revised  with  advantage. 
Through  the  opening  in  tlie  crown  of  the 
cupola  or  dome,  the  interior  of  the  cone, 
whicli  woidd  be  visible,  is  simply  intended  to 
have  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground  ;  but  to  it, 
and  to  all  the  blue  shown  on  the  drawings, 
care  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  crude 
rawness  inherent  to  all  modern  dealings  witli 
that  dangerous  colour,  the  effect  of  which  is 
not  absent  in  the  model  and  drawing  we  are 
referring  to. 

Of  the  interior  Mr.  Penrose  further  re- 
marks that  its  treatment,  "  while  preserving 
the  general  framework  of  the  architecture 
with  little  alteration,  offers  very  considerable 
and  probably  sufficient  spaces  for  iconography 
— i.e.,  arrangement  of  subjects;  for  in  addi- 
tion iio  the  figures  proposed  for  the  apse  and 
choir,  the  great  west  door,  if  covered,  as  pro- 
posed, with  bronze,  admits  of  a  great  series  of 
Biblical  subjects.  The  exterior  might  well 
be  devoted  to  the  History  of  S.  Paul,  and  the 
interior  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  western  dome  it  is  proposed  to  deco- 
rate in  illustration  of  the  Creation,  the  north 
and  south  chapels  with  subjects  from  recent 
ecclesiastical  history.  Twelve  panels  in  the 
nave,  eight  in  the  ti-atisepts,  and  twelve 
in  the  choir  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  windows, 
are  suggested  as  suitable  places  for  historical 
subjects  in  bas-relief,  and  there  are  further 
spaces  below  for  monumental  subjects  ;  and 
there  are,  besides,  twenty-two  windows,  some, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  have  received  scrip- 
tural subjects,  and  perhaps  the  utmost  tliat 
can  now  be  hoped  is  that  these  may  not  be 
suifered  to  rule  the  rest. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  express  our  opinion 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  give  this 
series  of  models  and  drawings  that  has  been 
prepared  by  i\Ir.  Penrose  that  free  and  full 
consideration  which  it  cannot  be  disputed  it 
deserves.  In  any  ease,  they  will  be  useful  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  their  deliberations, 
and  enable  them  to  realise  the  effect  they 
desire,  and  to  give  their  future  instructions 
to  whomsoever  in  their  judgment  they  may 
think  it  best  to  entrust  the  actual  work 
itself.  J.  P.  S. 


in  white  alabaster  in  alto-relievo.  The  pulpit  is 
finished  with  marble  shafts  and  carved  Caen  stone. 
The  front  panels  contain  sculptured  subjects  in 
white  alabaster,  also  in  alto-relievo,  emblematic  of 
S.  .John  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Christ  delivering 
the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount,  and  S.  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens.  Round  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  carved 
full-length  figures  of  angels  with  musical  instru- 
ments of  various  descriptions,  and  in  the  chancel 
there  are  similar  figures  in  Caen  stone. 

The  next  visit  was  to  HalsaU  Church,  a  very  in- 
teresting spei;imen  of  tiie  Perpendicular  period,  and 
possessing  an  octagonal  spire  rising  from  a  square  tower 
with  exceedingly  massive  buttresses  at  the  base.  A 
feature  of  great  interest  in  the  church  is  a  turret  on 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave,  used  for  the  sanctus  bell. 
The  chancel,  ■which  is  the  part  at  present  being  re- 
stored, is  of  a  very  interesting  character  to  archieo- 
logists.  There  are  three  full-length  effigies  carved  in 
marble.  The  tracery  of  the  east  window  is  of 
rather  unique  treatment  in  the  shape  of  the  cusping 
and  the  position  of  the  transoms,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  window  is  an  elaborately-carved  niche  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  figures.  The  timber  of  the 
roof  is  in  some  places  elaborately  carved.  After 
lunch,  a  rather  long  drive  brought  the  party  to  Ruf- 
ford,  where  the  Old  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Ladj'  Hesketh,  was  visited,  and  some 
quaint  and  rich  old  carved  oak  work  was  inspected, 
after  which  a  prettj'  little  church  was  entereil  and 
examined.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
dinner  was  served  in  the  Hesketh  Arms  Hotel,  and 
was  followed  by  the  proposal  of  several  complimen- 
tary toasts  and  the  responses  thereto.  The  return 
journey  was  commenced  shortly  after  nine  o'clock. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
EXCURSION. 

ON  Saturday  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaiological  Society  hold  their 
annual  excursion.  Tlie  party  started  .about  nine 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  tin  W.'ilton  to  Kirldiy.  At 
Kirkby  thcp.arty  alightivl  and  visited  the  neiv  cluirch 
dedicated  to  S.  Ch.id,  where  tlioy  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hornby,  who  explained  the  various 
points  of  interest  about  the  church.  The  building, 
which  was  consecrateil  about  twelve  months  ago,  is 
built  in  the  transition  style  between  the  Early  Eng- 
lish and  Norman,  the  porches  on  the  northand  south 
sides  being  approaihed  by  Hightsof  steps,  wliich  aild 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  building.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  there  is  a  very  old  font,  sur- 
rounded witli  carved  stone  figures,  variously  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Norman  or  Early  Saxon  workman- 
ship. Tlic  party  nc.\t  drove  to  Aughton,  near 
Orniskirk,  to  visit  a  uew  church  just  finished,  wlii^h 
has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
Messrs.  ll.ay.  Tlie  clinrcli  consists  of  cliancel, 
nave,  and  aisles,  with  south  porch  and  large  western 
tower,  all  constructerl  of  a  yellowish  local  freestone. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  soUd  ashlir,  and  the  fioor 
is  laid  with  black  and  red  tiles.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  rercdos  of  Caen  stone,  marble,  and  ala- 
baster. The  three  central  panels  are  filled  in  witfi 
subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ.     They  arc  executed 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

THE  Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Act, 
1872,  provides  that  certain  lands  are  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  erection  thereon  of  dwellings  for 
tlie  working  classes.  It  specifies  that  the  Wapping 
improvements,  the  Shoreditch  improvements,  and 
tlie  Old-street  towards  Oxford-street  improvements 
involve  the  removal  of  many  houses  occupied  by  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  therefore  the  Board  shall,  in 
carrying  out  the  said  respective  improvements, 
acquire  and  afterwards  sell  or  let  on  building  lease  in 
the  case  of  each  improvement  the  several  plots  of 
land  coloured  j'ellow  upon  a  plan  signed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Cawley,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  erection  on  such  land  of  suitable 
dwelling-houses  or  lodging-houses  for  mechanics, 
labourers,  and  other  persons  of  the  working  and 
poorer  classes;  aud  the  Board  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts  and 
agreements  for  or  with  reference  to  all  or  any  of  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  impose  conditions  and 
restrictions  .is  to  the  elevation,  size,  and  design,  of 
the  houses,  and  the  extent  of  .accommodation  to  be 
affordeil  thereby ;  and  if  any  difference  arise  betweea 
the  Board  and  the  company  or  person  making  an 
offer  in  ^vriting  for  the  purchase  of  tlie  said  lots,  or 
any  of  them,  such  difference  sh.all  from  time  to  time 
be  referred  to  and  determined  by  an  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  princip.il  Secre- 
taries of  State,  aud  the  decision  of  snch  arbitrator 
shall  be  binding  on  all  parties,  and  shall  be  carried 
into  effect  accordingly  ;  ])rovided  .always  that  if  at 
anj'  time  within  three  years  after  the  Board  have 
acquired  any  of  the  before-mentioned  plots  of  land 
a  Secrefarj-  of  .State  shall  so  determine,  or  at  the  ex- 
piration of  such  three  years  the  Board  shall  have 
been  unable  to  sell  or  let  the  same  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  the  obligations  by  this  enactment  imposed 
upon  the  Board  shall,  with  respect  to  the  land  so  uu- 
sold  or  let,  cease  and  determine. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICKWORK.* 

Till'',  torn  and  ragged  keyless  arches  and  baseless 
walls  of  our  ruined  abbeys,  the  partially 
demolished  houses  on  the  track  of  some  new  rail- 
way or  road,  and  many  other  equally  trite  instances, 
might  be  cited  as  standing  evidence  of  the  truth 
that  good  masonry  ur  brickwork  will  resist  with 
energy  not  only  crushing,  but  breaking  across,  and 
tearing,  twisting,  or  shearing  asunder.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  the  first  element  alone  be  included  in  the 
calculation,  that  many  a  brick  structure  whose  fall 
has  been  propliesied  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  false 
laws  of  the  prophet.  The  prophet's  dictum  might 
probably  be  justified  by  the  result  if  full  work  were 
imposed  upon  the  structure  before  suflicient  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  full  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  brickwork,  but  the  experienced  prac- 
tical builder    never  loses  sight  of  this  condition,  but 
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\  y  the  use  of  cement  ia  some  places,  aufl  of  props 
and  supports  in  others,  gives  the  brickwork  the 
i:  r-^ssary  temporary  aid,  and  so  ensures  success. 

Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  cited  where  the  struc- 
ture must  necessarily  have  failed  had  not  brickwork 
been  capable  of  exerting  considerable  resistance  to 
transverse  strain.  As  a  case  in  point,  illustrative  of 
Ilie  fact  that  a  walk  through  the  streets  will  afford 
all  requisite  data,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  dwell- 
ip!r-house  near  Hammersmith  Bridge,  carried  upon 
,1  -.riesof  very  Hat  elliptical  arches  springing  from 
J  ;■  rsabout  12ft.  in  height,  and  averaging  only  18in. 
sr(uare.  Any  young  engineering  friend  of  the 
builder  ■would  no  doubt  have  patronisuigly  predicted, 
to  him  the  fall  of  his  work,  for  does  not  the  line  of 
thrust  cut  many  yards  outside  the  base  of  the  angle 
piers  where  the  two  14in.  arches  meet  at  right 
angles  ;  and  is  not  the  including  of  the  line  of 
thrust  within  the  "  middle  third"  of  the  thiclaiessone 
of  the necessar_v  elements  of  stability?  Many  cases 
of  this  class  are  to  be  met  with  in  small  country 
towns,  where  the  town  hall  is  carried  upon  arches 
and  piers  of  the  preceding  description  in  order  to 
afford  space  fora market  underneath.  These  build- 
ings do  not  tumble  down,  and  as  country  builders  re- 
produce the  type  continually,  it  is  by  no  lucky 
chance  that  they  escape.  The  countr}'  builder  is 
wiser  than  his  critics ;  he  does  not  aim  at  making  an 
arch  except  in  appearance,  for  he  has  no  abutments, 
but  he  takes  special  care  to  put  his  work  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  his  getting  a  serviceable 
and  perfectly  reliable  brick  beam.  There  is  another 
class  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which 
ordinary  builders  successfully  avail  themselves  of  the 
transverse  strength  of  good  brickwork,  which  may 
be  suitably  referred  to  here.  As  an  example  there 
may  be  taken  the  not  infrequent  case  of  a  corner 
shop  where  the  solid  tlank  wall  of  the  house  is  carried 
upon  a  rolled  joist  to  admit  of  the  shop  front  under- 
neath being  advanced  beyond  the  general  line  of  the 
building.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  in  many 
instances  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  other  load  over 
the  joists  is  in  excess  of  its  breaking  weight,  but  yet 
no  signs  of  weakness  or  distress  are  evidenced  by 
the  ironwork,  nor  is  there  even  any  appreciable  de- 
flection of  the  joists,  so  why  make  it  stronger,  the 
builder  mny  reasonably  ask.  Although  the  brick 
wall  itself  constitutes  a  brick  beam  to  a  great  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  self-supporting,  certain  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  be  taken  during  the  progress 
Df  the  work.  Thus,  in  a  recent  case  which 
came  under  our  notice,  the  iron  joists  de- 
flected to  an  undue  extent,  when  some  10ft. 
in  height  of  the  wall  upon  it  had  been  run  up.  upon 
which  the  builder  propped  up  the  joist  until,  and  for 
some  time  after,  the  completion  of  the  wall  to  its 
full  height  of  85ft.,. and  subsequently  removed  the 
struts  without  inducing  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  sag  of  the  joist.  In  short,  a  certain  amount  of 
time  must  be  allowed,  proportioaal  to  the  stress  to 
be  sustained  by  the  brickwdrk.  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  latter  devel->;)ing  the  necessary  powers  to  resist 
transverse  strain,  or,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  a 
beam. 

The  term  "brick  beam,"  though  it  may  sound  un- 
familiar to  many  ears,  is  of  no  modern  invention.  A 
generation  of  engineers  have  almost  passed  away 
since  the  celebrated  '■Nine  Elms  "  brick  beam  was 
tested  and  discussed  by  the  engineers  of  the  year 
1H37.  This  beam  was  in  cross  section  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  J_,  4ft.  Oin.  deep  by  2ft.  wide  for  the 
lower  six  courses  of  bricks,  and  by  1ft.  Tin.  wide 
for  the  remainder  of  the  depth.  At  a  span  of  21ft.  4in. 
the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  proved  to  be 
22  tons  12  cwt.,  or  including  one-half  of  the  weight 
of  the  beam,  the  bending  stress  taking  effect,  the 
centre  was  no  less  than  27  tons.  It  is  necessarj*  to 
note  that  several  courses  of  hoop  iron  bond  were 
worked  into  the  lower  courses  of  this  beam,  since 
Brunei  attributed  its  high  resistance  to  this  cause, 
although  tbeexperimenters. Messrs. Francis  &  Ilemaus, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  hoop  iron  had  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  beam.  Subsequent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  truth  was  to  be 
found  between  the-^e  extremes,  and  that  the  hoop 
iron  contributed  just  so  much,  ard  no  more,  addi- 
tional strength  as  theory  would  indicate.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nine  Elms  beam,  this  would  be  a  com- 
paratively small  amount,  since  the  hoop  iron  was  of 
no  great  section,  and  the  relative  elasticities  of  the 
materials  are  sucli  that  in  no  case  could  a  large  unit 
strain  be  imposed  upon  the  iron  in  a  compound  beam 
of  brickwork  and  iron  until  after  the  fracture  of  the 
brickwork  had  uccurrctl. 

Little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
investigation  of  the  strength  of  brick  beams  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  preceding  experiment.  In  fact,  until  Messrs. 
Bazley's  beam  was  tested  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 


The  beam  in  this  instance  was  of  much  the  same 
size  as  that  tested  at  Nine  Elms,  the  depth  being 
4ft.  tiin.,  and  the  width  at  bottom  and  top  2ft.  3in. 
and  1ft.  Gin.  respectively ;  the  bricks,  however, 
were  constructed  hollow,  with  a  thickness  of  niue- 
tenths  of  an  inch  of  clay.  The  breaking  weight  at 
the  centre  of  the  span  of  21ft.  4in.,  including  one- 
half  the  weight  of  the  beam,  was  about  32  tons. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  5  tons  as  compared  with 
its  original  model,  the  Nine  Elms  beam,  or  about  the 
avnouut  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cement  effected  iu 
the  interval  betweeu  the  two  experiments.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  the  previous  one,  hoop  iron  bond  was 
introduced,  hence,  before  these  experiments  can  be 
used  as  data  for  ascertaining  the  transverse  strength 
of  brickwork,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collate  them 
with  others  where  no  such  bond  was  employed. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  several  experiments  to  one 
standard  for  comparison,  it  will  be  convenient  in  all 
instances  to   ascertain   the  value  of  the  unit  tensile 

strain  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  f  =  —  ;    M   being 

m 
the  moment  of  the  stress,  which  for  a  weight  at  the 

centre  of  the  beam   will  be  =  — ~  :     and    m     the 

4 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross  section,  which  for 

a  rectangular  form  of  cross  section  will  be  =  i 

6 
Hence,  if  the  weight,  W,  be  taken  in  pounds?,  and  the 
dimensions   of  the  beam  in  feet,   the  value  of  the 
maximum  unit  tensile  strain  upou   the  brick  beam 
will  be — 

,  _     "VV  S 
~  96  d~  b 

Applying  this  formula  in  the  case  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  tensile  resistance  per  square 
inch  of  the  brickwork  and  hoop  iron  will  be  as 
follows  : — 

Nine  Elms  beam  ...  /  =  2001b.  per  square  inch 
Exhibition  beam  ...  /  =  3o0lb.  per  square  inch 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  compare  these  values  of 
/  with  those  derived  from  experiments  on  brick 
beams  in  which  no  hoop-iron  bond  was  introduced, 
and  also  with  the  direct  tensile  resistance  of  cement 
and  brickwork,  as  deduced  from  independent  sets  of 
experiments.  By  these  means  adequate  data  will 
be  obtained  to  enable  the  probable  strength  of  any 
brick  beam  to  be  predicted  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy  to  meet  the  engineer's  or  builder's  re- 
quirements. The  ordinary  mode  of  experimenting 
upon  the  transverse  strength  of  cement  or  mortar  and 
brickwork  is  to  carry  out  from  a  brick  wall  a  canti- 
lever of  single  bricks  cemented  together,  and  either  to 
continue  adding  bricks  to  the  end  until  fracture  is 
effected  b}'  the  weight  of  the  cantilever  itself,  or  to 
carry  it  out  for  a  fixed  distance,  and  then  break  the 
cantilever  by  the  application  of  a  load  at  the  end. 
The  depth  of  the  beam  in  these  instances  may  be 
taken  as  8^io.,  the  breadth  4^in.,  and  if  «  be  the 
number  of  bricks  cemented  together,  the  length  of 
the  cantilever  ma}'  be  taken  as  3  7i.  Hence,  if  lo  be 
the  weight  in  pounds  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
cantilever,  and  7^1b.  be  the  weight  of  a  single  brick, 
the  resulting  unit  strain  from  the  weight  at  the  end, 
and  from  the  weight  of  the  cantilever  itself,  will  be — ■ 
J.  _  15  ?i^  -}-  4  n  10 
~  72 

Applying  this  formula,  ia  the  first  instance,  to  a 
type  example  of  General  I'asley's  experiments, 
which  were  carried  out  long  previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nine  Elms  beam,  the  case  may  be 
taken  where  the  number  of  bricks  cemented  to  the 
wall  amounted  to  31  in  all,  one  brick  having  been 
added  on  each  successive  day  until  fracture  occurred. 
Hence  in  this  instance  the  value  of  /  will  be  : 

/  =  lf>  X  31  X  3j  ^  9001b.  per  square  inch. 
72 

Selecting,  now,  for  comparison  with  the  Nine 
Elms  beam,  some  experiments  of  ab»jut  tlie  same 
date  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Asprlen  and  Kobins, 
the  value  of  /,  for  the  type  examples  cited  below, 
would  be  as  follows: — 


bricks. 


lb. 


lb. 


1.  38  cemented  together,  brokewith  14atend,/=330 

2.  30         „  „  „  15      „      /=:210 

3.  22         „  „  „  168      „      /=310 

4.  25         „  „  .,  56      „      /=210 

5.  26         „  „  „  74      „      /=247 

la  the  same  series  of  experiments,  16  bricks, 
cemented  together,  broke  with  a  weight  of  locwt. 
applied  at  the  centre  of  2ft.  <un.  bearings  ;  hence  in 
this  instance/ =  2341b.  In  all  the  preceding  cases 
Portland  cement,  with  varying  proportions  of  sand, 
was  employed,  but  where  Rumau  cement  of  an  in- 


ferior qualit}'  was  substituted,  the  value  of  /  sank 
as  low  as  301b. 

Selecting  in  the  same  way  for  comparison  with 
the  *'  Exhibition "  beam  some  experiments  of  the 
same  year,  by  Messrs,  "White,  the  value  of/  for  one 
type  case,  where  16  bricks  were  cemented  together 
and  tested  with  a  weight  of  3701b.  applied  at  end, 
was  3801b. ;  and  for  another  type  case,  where  20 
bricks  cemented  together  broke  with  a  weight  of 
1,3001b.  applied  at  the  centre  of  3ft.  6^in.  bearing, 
the  value  of  /  was  2551b. 

Many  other  experiments  might  be  adduced,  but 
as  they  would  merely  afford  confirmatory  evidence 
to  the  preceding,  they  may  be  dispensed  with.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  in  justification  of  this  conclusion, 
that  the  value  of /,  as  deduced  by  Wiesbach  upon  an 
entire!}'  different  basis  to  the  preceding,  varies  from 
1801b.  to  o401b.  per  square  inch. 

(To  he  continued.') 


§iufcing  liitclligeiTce. 


CHURCHES   AND    CHAPELS. 

BoD^nx.  CoiixwALL. — At  last  there  appears 
some  hope  that  the  long  contemplated  restoration 
of  this  fine  old  church  will  be  commenced.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  and 
a  facult}'-  is  now  being  obtained.  The  estimated 
expenditure  is  about  £6,000. 

Derby. — The  new  church  of  S.  Ann,  Derby,  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Bridgart,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  of  London.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
red  bricks,  those  for  the  interior  and  for  the  win- 
dows and  doorways  being  Spondon  best  pressed 
bricks.  Stone  is  introduced  only  for  the  pillars  of 
the  arcades,  and  for  the  tracery  of  clerestory  win- 
dows. From  the  necessities  of  the  site  there  are  no 
windows  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  church  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  a 
loft}'  clerestory. 

Kexilwortu. — On  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Independent  Chapel  at 
Abbey  Hill,  Kenilworth,  was  laid  by  Alfred  Keep, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  The  chapel  is  to  be 
built  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  G.  k  J.  Steane,  architects,  Coven- 
try, in  the  Gothic  style.  The  length  is  about  70ft., 
and  width  31ft.  Gin.  The  cost  will  be  about  £1,600, 
and  is  to  hold  300  persons  in  the  body,  and  100  boys 
iu  the  gallery.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Stanley, 
of  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Jeukius,  of  Leamington, 
has  the  contract  for  fitting  up  with  hot  water. 

KiKivNEWTOX  N.B. — The  parish  church  here, 
which  has  been  undergoing  extensive  repairs  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Wardrop, 
architects,  Edinburgh,  was  reopened  last  Sunday. 
Previous  to  restoration,  the  church  was  of  the  usual 
Presbyterian  type,  erected  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  cold  and  gloom}'.  The  additions,  which 
are  considerable,  are  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  in- 
terior has  been  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  manner,  and 
upwards  of  180  sittings  added.  Messrs.  Cook, 
(^ueensferry  &  Brodie.  Edinburgh,  were  the  con- 
tractors ;  Mr.  Ford  clerk  of  works. 

Maxchester. — -The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Church  in  Broughton  Park  was 
laid  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  by 
Mr.  James  Bancroft.  The  structure  is  designed  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style.  It  will  consist  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts;  the  north  aisle  has  a  tower  at 
its  termination,  the  spire  being  175ft.  in  height. 
Accommodation  is  afforded  for  600  persons  in  the 
church  proper,  and  for  200  additional  in  a  lecture 
hall  at  the  east  end  of  and  communicating  there- 
with. The  estimated  cost  is  £12,000.  Mr.  S.  AV. 
Daukes  is  the  architect, 

S,  MicU/VEl's,  Chester-square.  —  A  new 
vicarage  house  is  being  built  in  Ebury-square,  on  a 
site  given  by  the  Jlarquis  of  Westminster,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  "Withers,  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Adamsons,  of  Putney,  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
£.3,000.  It  is  of  red  brick  with  Park  Spring  stone 
sparingly  used,  and  will  be  covered  with  Peumoyle 
slate.     Mr.  Laidler  is  clerk  of  works. 

WfiiTECHURCii,  pEMBROKt:sHiRE. — A  dilapidated 
church  existing  here,  it  has  lately  been  pulled 
down,  and  a  new  church  is  being  erected  on  the 
same  site  by  5Ir.  Hughes,  of  Newport,  at  a  cost  of 
£7U0,  exclusive  of  stone  and  carriage  given  gra^ 
tuitously.     Mr.  Withers  is  the  architect  employed, 

Wio.\M. — The  new  (Koman)  Catholic  Church  of 
S.  Joseph,  Wigan,  is  completed.  Mr.  E.  Kirb}-,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Aspinall,  of 
Wigan,  the  contractor.  The  building  consists  of  a 
wide  nave  and  a    north  aisle,    wooden    arche.s    and. 
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columns  separating  the  nave  and  aisle ;  a  space  is 
railed  off  at  the  end  of  the  nave  for  the  sanctuary. 
The  church  will  accommodate  about  900  people,  and 
the  entire  cost  will  be  about  £1,500. 

BUILDINGS. 

AurnTERARDER  (Scdtland). — A  town  hall  and 
fountain  are  being  erected  here  by  the  inhabitants, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Captain  Aj-toun,  whose  ser- 
vices in  bringing  a  pure  and  constant  supply  of 
water  to  this  rapidly  rising  village  are  gratefully 
remembered  b)'  the  subscribers.  It  is  in  the  Venetian 
Gotliic  stvle,  with  a  gable  facing  the  street,  and  a 
clock  tower  rising  at  one  of  the  corners.  The  in- 
side fittings  will  be  of  pine,  all  cleaned  for  varnish- 
JBg.  When  complete  it  will  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  persons,  exclusive  of  gallery,  which  is 
fitted  up  over  entrance  door  on  gable  to  street,  which 
will  seat  (comfortably)  50  persons.  The  building 
is  being  erected  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Kobertson,  architect,  Perth,  whose  design  was  selec- 
ted in  competition,  at  a  cost  (inclusive  of  font)  of 
£2,000. 

SuMMERTO'ws. — The  new  schools  of  .S.  Edward 
are  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Wilkinson,  of  Oxford.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  principal 
front  will  face  towards  Oxford,  and  will  be  about 
200ft.  long.  The  master's  house  and  class-rooms 
T.'ill  be  on  the  south-west.  It  is  proposed  on  this 
side  to  build  a  cloister  and  chapel.  The  large 
.ichool-room  and  refectory  will  be  GOf t.  by  2-lft.  A 
main  stone  staircase  will  lead  to  the  dormitories  on 
the  second  and  third  floors,  where  accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  100  boys,  the  number  on  each 
fioor  being  equally  divided.  There  are  in  addition 
designs  for  private  bath-rooms  and  one  larger  one  for 
the  use  of  the  smaller  boys.  Tlie  cost  of  the  present 
contract  is  £8,659.  Messrs.  T.  Orchard  Bros.,  of 
Banbury,  are  the  builders. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  He  Edward  \^ir,ERS.— Mr.  E.  Griffiths,  on 
Saturdn}',  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  said  be  was 
instructed  to  ask  for  an  interim  injunction,  staying 
further  proceedings  under  a  debtor's  summons  taken 
out  by  Messrs.  'f  hompson  &  Smith,  builders,  of 
Paddingtou.  The  circumstances  under  which  he 
made  the  application  were  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
The  debtor,  who  was  described  as  of  Harrow-road 
nnd  Upper  Westbourne-park,  builder,  brickmaker, 
and  dealer  in  land,  had  f.ailed  for  £90,000,  and  his 
assets,  estimated  at  about  £(>0,000,  included  an 
interest  in  certain  valuable  building  agreements,  bis 
title  under  which  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  if  ho 
<^ommitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy. — Mr.  Bagley,  on 
Tiehalf  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Smith,  offered  no 
objection  to  an  adjournment  of  the  present  motion, 
which  would  answer  t)ie  same  purpose  as  an  in- 
junction, until  after  the  meeting  of  creditors. — The 
Fiegistrar  observed  that  an  act  of  bankruptcy  had 
slready  been  committed. — Mr.  GriSiths  submitted 
that  in  the  event  of  the  creditors  passing  resolutions 
to  liquidate  by  arrangement  or  for  the  acceptance  of 
a  composition,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  would  be 
purged. — His  Honour,  by  consent,  adjourned  the 
motion  until  the  12th  inst.,  to  admit  of  the  registra- 
tion of  resolutions  which  might  be  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  creditors  to  be  held  under  the  liquidation. 


STATTTES,  MEMOBIALS,  &o. 

The  PiioposED  EcirnsTitiAN  Statue  or  the 
Prince  CoN.soRT  at  IIoliiokn  Circus. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  it  w.as 
rosolved  :  "  That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  this 
Court  of  the  2nd  inst.,  upon  the  report  of  the  Im- 
provement Committee  with  design  for  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  'as  instructs 
the  Conunitteo  to  advertise  for  designs  of  such 
pedestals,  and  awards  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas  to 
the  author  of  the  selected  design,  the  same  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Corporation,'  be  rescinded." 

The  Scott  Statue  for  New  York.— Mr.  ,Tohn 
Steell,  K.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  bronze  replica  of  hi.s  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York. 
The  first  casting — that,  namely,  of  the  staghound 
which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  sitting  figure  has  been 
some  time  completed.  Three  other  heavy  castings 
liave  since  been  madi^,  anrl  the  work  is  now  ready 
for  shipment.  By  the  appliration  of  a  certain  com- 
position the  bronze  surface  has  been  brought  to  a 
rich  brown  colour,  with  just  so  much  of  metallic 
lustre  as  serves  to  enlianco  the  general  effect. 
.Judging  by  the  result  of  experiments  which  Mr. 
Bteell  has  been  making,  the  surface  thus  produced 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  corroiling  action  of  the 
weather,  so  that  the  statue  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
serve, at  least  for  some  considerable  time,  its  present 
appearance. 


TO  COBRE3PONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Eilitor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  tie  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  pos.sible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  RKAnKUS.^We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  ttie  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
81.TAVLST0CK-STREET,  COVENT-GABDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
offlce  not  later  than  S  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  llrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publi.sher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  AnvANCK). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  78.  6d.  for  six  months ;  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
stat"^  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  fur 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dots.  16c,,  <iold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-offlce  Order. 

I.S"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renciring  their  subscriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Ofilce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Cflmspiibcnce. 


THE  KOYAL  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Sir, — The  district  of  which  Southampton  raaybe 
said  to  form  the  centre  is  rich  in  historic  association 
and  archjEological  interest.  Winchester  alone,  as  at 
one  time  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  as  an  im- 
portant centre  of  Iloman  roads  and  a  Roman  en- 
campment, is  sufficient  to  give  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire a  preslige  in  archaeological  repute,  though 
somehow  or  another  it  has  seldom  being  honoured  by 
the  visits  of  archaeological  societies.  Last  week, 
however,  under  the  presidency'  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  ancient  Borough  of  Southampton  was 
made  the  scene  of  such  a  visit.  Whether  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  among  the  people  of  Southampton, 
or  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  simply  an  innocent 
pastime  or  excursion  of  a  few  rusty  antiquarians,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  say.  As  the  study  of  architology  is 
promoted  either  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  direction, 
must  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  impressions  prevail. 
As  a  conservative  element,  or  as  encouraging  the  pre- 
servation of  antiquities,  or  as  a  valuable  index  of 
past  ages  of  great  help  to  the  historian,  archaeo- 
logical research  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Pro- 
perly studied  as  a  science,  the  philosopher  may 
find  help  in  it  as  indicating  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind.  But  it  may  be  studied  wrongly, 
and  is  generally  so  with  enthusiasts.  They 
fancy  the  study  of  antiquitj-  transcends  all  other 
human  knowledge;  that  the  past  should  shape  all 
modern  ideas,  and  that  all  modern  thought  and  art 
should  be  measured  and  estimated  by  it.  Piecemeal 
antiquarians  are  generally  more  narrow-minded  than 
those  who  have  travelled  and  studied  largely'. 
Archaeology,  however,  has  done  noble  work  in  culti- 
vating a  love  for,  and  kindling  an  enthusiasm  in, 
Media'val  art,  and  in  checking  the  sordid  mercenary 
utilitarianism  of  the  present  day.  It  has  thus  been 
a  useful  reactive. 

The  perambulation  of  the  town  formed  the  first 
day's  proceeding.  The  fine  ancient  Bargatc,  with 
its  half-concealed  flanking  towers  and  machicolated 
parapet,  and  the  connecting  walls  of  the  town,  were 
examined  and  commented  npon  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Kev.  E.  Kell,  of  Southampton,  and  others.  The 
north  front  of  the  gate,  Mr.  Parker  said,  was  of 
two  periods,  one  of  Henry  III.  and  the  other  of 
Edward  HI.  A  round  Norman  arch  under  the 
centre  archway  is  clearly  of  early  date,  probably 
about  1H)0  A.i>.  This  probably  escaped  Mr.  Parker's 
notice.  The  party  tiien  ^traced  the  line  of  walls 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town.  Mr. 
I'arker  thought  they  were  partly  built  against  Nor- 
man work,  the  parapet  wall  being  cf  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century.  The  bastions  and  round 
tower,  one  of  the  corner  fortresses,  the  site  of  the 
Castle,  and  other  remnants  of  the  old  fortifications, 
some  of    Norman  and  others    of    Edwardian   date. 


excited  curiosity,  as  also  did  a  vault  in  Simnel- 
street,  reputed  to  be  a  crypt,  but  which,  Mr.  Parker 
said,  was  evidently  a  tine  merchants'  vault  of 
Edward  III.'s  time,  and  probably  the  King's  store, 
as  Southampton  did  a  large  trade  in  wine  at  that 
period.  Some  portions  of  tlie  west  wall  elicited 
attention,  Mr.  Parker  observing  he  knew  no  other 
wall  like  it — the  machicolations  being  so  long  as  to 
allow  a  beam  of  wood  to  be  lowered  to  resist  the 
battering  ram  of  assailants.  Remains  of  window 
lights,  fireplaces,  doorways  with  shafts,  capitals  and 
bases  in  good  preservation,  give  a  relish  to  these 
walls  for  the  architect  also.  The  west  gate,  with 
its  double  portcullis,  corbels,  &.C.,  showed  it  to  have 
been  a  gatehouse.  Reaching  God's  House,  Mr. 
Parker  observed  on  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
'"restorers,"  and  that  restoration  was  really  "devil's 
work  "  to  antiquarians  :  there  had  been  a  merchants' 
house  here  of  twelfth  century  work — a  fine  example 
until  the  last  few  years.  The  church  also,  lately 
restored,  came  under  the  archaeologists'  lash;  little 
of  the  original  work  had  been  left,  save  inside,  where 
twelfth  century  walls  existed,  the  exterior  having 
been  re-cased.  This  church  possesses  interest 
from  the  fact  of  being  the  site  of  t'le  execution  and 
burial  of  conspirators  against  Henry  V.  on  his 
sailing  from  this  port  for  Agincourt.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  perfect  Norman  house  existed — a  rare  work. 

S.  Michael's  Church  was  the  next  object  of 
interest,  originally  a  Norman  cruciform  church  with 
central  tower,  the  arches  of  which  still  remain,  and 
carry  the  present  spire  of  modern  date.  Various 
additions  were  made  to  it,  as  seen  by  the  windows 
and  insertions.  The  present  outer  walls  are  of 
fifteenth  century  and  later  work.  Mr.  Parker  made 
an  apropos  remark  as  to  the  inside  rough  surface  of 
the  walls  which  have  been  lately  stripped  of  the 
plastering.  He  judiciously  said  that  the  builders  of 
churches  never  intended  the  inside  walls  to  be  left 
without  plaster  or  paint,  but  that  when  once  peeled 
off  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  archieologists  to 
leave  them  so  as  to  show  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions. The  writer  does  not  think,  with  all  deference 
to  archajology,  that  churches  still  doing  duty  in 
that  capacity  should  be  left  rough  interiorly,  as  in 
this  case.  It  is  stretching  archaeological  veneration 
too  far.  The  font  claims  special  notice.  It 
is  one  of  three  remarkable  examples  of  Early 
Norman  workmanship,  the  other  two  being  Win- 
chester Cathedral  font,  and  East  Meon  Church  font. 
Mr.  Parker  ascribes  its  rude  sculptures  to  the 
twelfth  century;  the  writer  thinks  an  earlier  date, 
or  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  more  prob- 
able. Mr.  Britton  places  the  font  at  Winchester, 
which  is  almost  identical  in  design  to  this,  to  1097 
A.D.  It  has  a  square  top,  supported  on  one  central 
and  four  angle  shafts,  and  is  of  a  black  hard  stone, 
like  marble.  There  is  no  clerestory  to  this  church, 
and  the  roof,  which  is  of  a  flat  pitch,  covers  the 
whole  width,  embracing  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  rather 
uncommon  arrangement,  though  one  certainly'  sug- 
gestive to  the  architect.     It  is  of  modern  design. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  Clausentum 
(the  Roman  Castellum),  on  the  banks  of  the  Itchen, 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stewart  Macnaghten,  con- 
cluded the  first  da^^'s  perambulation. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  H.  G. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  should  not  again  have  troubled  \-ou  on 
this  subject  but  for  the  statement  which  "T.  P." 
makes  that  I  have  proponndeil  some  "  new  theory." 
Lighting  from  the  top,  however,  is  no  new  theory,  as 
the  least  experienced  ought  to  know.  If  "  T.  P." 
will  only  use  his  eyes  at  the  nearest  railway-station, 
picture  gallery,  or  billiard-room,  he  will  see  at  once 
that  top-light  is  no  new  theory,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  in  some  cases 
preferable  to  all  others,  while  often  the  side  walls 
are  left  a  dead  blank.  "  T.  P."  says  they  are  gloomy 
and  unfitted  for  their  purpose;  but  I  question  if 
architects  with  power  almost  divine  could  arrange  a 
building  with  side  lights  better  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. Doubtless,  even  "  T.  P."  would  have  mis- 
givings on  the  subject,  for  he  admits  that  ^  lighting 
from  the  top  is  best  for  the  few  moments  devoted 
to  the  study  of  drawing."  Quite  so,  but  why  ?  In 
the  answer  to  that  question  the  essence  of  the  matter 
lies.  It  is  best  because  it  is  natural  and  more  diffused 
and  complete ;  and  what  is  best  for  drawing  is  also 
best  for  writing,  or  reading,or  cyphering.  A  conser- 
vative prejudice  exists  for  customs  hitherto  adopted, 
which,  however,  are  frequently  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  in  school  planning 
as  W(dl  as  politics,  so,  therefore,  in  discussing  this 
matter  we  are  met  with  simple  declamation,  without 
argument,  and  an  evident  desire  to  stifle  expression 
of  opinion  by  agencies  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 
Compare  the  fatal  admission   of    "  T.  P."  that  top- 
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[ij:ht  is  best  for  some  occupations  in  schools,  to  the 
ulightened  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and 
we  have  an  example  of  the  flippant  study  which 
irchitects  £:eneraliy  give  to  this  and  other  works:  — 
I  shall  still  light  schools  with  windows  at  the  back 
of  children."  Where  is  the  consistency  with  this  and 
liis  other  statement?  and  where  is  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  ?  and  where  is  the  attempt  to 
enlighten  the  readers  of  the  Building  News? 
Echo  answers,  where? — I  am,  &c.,  H. 


PROTECTION  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Your  comments  on  the  letter  of  "Justice" 
(p.  01)  leave  room  for  little  further  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  wliich  he  complains.  Of  course,  "Justice" 
is  not  a  "professional  architect ;"  they  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  when  unauthorised  "  persons  " 
intrude  on  their  domains.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
unfair  to  presume  that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of 
tradesmen  he  so  affects  to  despise,  though,  appa- 
rently, not  of  the  happy  few  who  obtain  "  plenty  of 
business."  Had  "Justice"  ventured  on  using  his 
own  name,  his  communication  might  have  been  en- 
titled to  some  respect,  but  as  he  has  thought  proper 
to  shelter  behind  a  designation  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  does  not  fit,  I  would  only  say,  for  his  par- 

Iticular  information,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
name  gentlemen  who  study  and  practice  architecture 
with  a  true  love  of  the  art,  and  who  do  so  success- 
fully, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  hare  not  had 
the  benefit  of  the  particular  training  he  seems  to 
consider  essential  to  enable  anyone  honestly  to  stj'le 
himself  Architect. — I  am,  &c., 

John  F.  Shephebdson. 
Driffield,  August  5,  1872, 

[Mr.  Shepherdson  is  mistaken.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  signed  "Justice"  is  a  professional  architect,  or 
we  should  not  hare  offered  the  comments  we  did  on 
the  letter. — Ed.] 


PLYMOUTH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir. — Your  correspondent,  "  H.,"  appears  to  have 
taken  a  very  cursory  view  of  Plymouth,  as  he  only 
notiee,s  two  or  three  architectural  subjects,  and  those 
chiefly  in  modern  quarters  of  the  town.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  fine  old  house  in  North-street,  the 
Abbey,  Hoe  Gateway,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Citadel.  He  passes  over  S.  Andrew's  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  appears  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiar  claims  of  Charles'  Church,  a 
curious  post-Restoration  building,  which  possesses 
far  better  Decorated  windows  and  Perpendicular 
roof  than  would  have  been  executed  forty  3'ears 
ago.  "Whilst  commenting  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
is  below  criticism,  he  might  have  noticed  a  more 
respectable  building  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
munity a  few  feet  westward;  and  had  he  gone  a 
little  further  in  that  direction  he  would  have  fallen 
in  with  some  work  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  and  been 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  Anglican  Sisterhood's  Home, 
by  Mr.  Butterfield.  Then,  again,  while  surveying 
tlie  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel,  he  was  within  fiftv 
yard-^,  or  less,  of  the  unfinished  but  unique  and 
elegant  Church  of  S.  James,  the  work  of  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  sight  of  the 
fountain  tower  near  the  Royal  Hotel,  which,  although 
dwarfed  by  that  and  other  surrounding  build- 
ings, is  not  without  considerable  merit.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  the  architect's  name,  but  it  has 
escaped  my  memory.  Then  there  is  a  church  (S. 
'Tohii's),  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  sen.,  which,  however,  is  not 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  being  more  fitted  for  a 
small  country'  than  a  large  town  parish  ;  and  a  dis- 
senting college  by  Mr.  Hine,  a  local  architect,  might 
have  been  worth  his  notice.  I  could  add  many 
mi>re  specimens  worthy  of  either  praise  or  censure. 

What  he  says  of  cnmpo.  is  true  only  as  regards 
the  late  Mr.  Wightwick,  or  rather  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Fonlston;  but  the  school  founded  b}'  the  latter 
has  pretty  nearly  died  out.  A  recently-deceased 
local  architect,  whose  name  I  forget,  deserves  much 
credit  ff>r  having  originated  the  crusade  against 
compo.,  which  is  now  rarely  used  in  works  of  any 
ize  or  pretension.  It  used  to  be  a  local  article  of 
faith  that  it  was  impossible  to  erect  a  waterproof 
building  without  external  plaster,  in  consequence 
of  the  driving  winds  and  rains;  but  church  archi- 
tecture having  proved  the  contrary,  civil  architecture 
lias  foIlo^\•ed  suit. 

As  regards  Charles'  Church,  it  may  be  explained 
that  new  styles  did  not  easily  obtain  a  footing  in 
the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
old  styles  lingered  on  after  they  were  exploded 
elsewliere.  The  parish  church  of  Ottery  S.  Marv, 
the  finest  ia  Devon,  would  bt."  set  down  by  a  jury 
of  architects  as    Early   English,  whereas  there   are 


documents  to  prove  it  was  built  some  eighty  years 
subsequent  to  that  period,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  Flowery  Decorated. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Plymouthiax. 


SiH, — We  were  very  pleased  to  see  a  letter  in  your 
last  impression  on  Plymouth,  and  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  that  if  any  place  in  the  world  has  the  plague 
of  stucco  it  is  Plymouth,  and  believe  that  if  a  little 
more  attention  were  called  to  the  architecture  of  this 
"  metropolis  of  the  west  "  it  might  be  of  great  service 
towards  its  improvement. 

True  indeed  Is  it  that  there  is  extremely  little  of 
architecture  to  be  seen;  but  I  must  take  exception  to 
"  II. 's  "  statement  that  there  is  nothing,  although  not 
perhaps  quite  a  gem  "  like  as  it  were  a  star,''  &c.,  and 
also  beg  to  set  "  H."  right  with  respect  to  some  of  his 
statements,  and  with  your  permission  will  make  a  few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  architectural  abominations 
lately  erected.  Under  the  name  of  "  Plymouth  "'  may 
be  comprised  the  adjacent  towns  of  Stonehouse,  Devon- 
port,  Stoke,  and  Slorice  Town,  and  your  correspon- 
dent's remarks  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  place  only. 

With  respect  to  the  Guildhall,  "  H."  remarks,  "  We 
think  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  squeezing  the  muni- 
cipal block  on  the  very  verge  of  the  street."  At  the 
east  side,  had  this  not  been  so,  the  fine  effect  he  so 
much  admires  looking  from  the  "  gin-shop  "  corner  to- 
wards the  south-east  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  build- 
ings from  the  heart  of  the  town;  the  two  blocks  are 
not  of  equal  length,  and  at  the  eastern  end  form  the 
boundary  of  the  roadway.  We  fail  to  perceive  the 
force  of  "  H.'s"  remarks  with  reference  to  the  circular 
tower  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  municipal  block. 
It  has  no  "  square  base  "  to  "  sit  imcomfortably  "  upon, 
but  rises  from  an  octagonal  foundation,  broached  into 
a  circle  at  about  the  height  of  10ft.  from  the  ground, 
neither  does  it  appear  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out 
for  it ;  with  all  due  deference  to  *'  H.,"  we  humbly 
think  it  will  not  be  at  all  a  poer  feature  In  the 
building. 

The  tops  of  the  two  small  towers  at  the  west  end. 
stigmatised  by  "  H."  as  being  pretentious,  we  cannot 
think  are  so  fantastic  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  and 
the  diaper  of  Delabole  and  Bangor  slates  in  the  lower 
part  and  the  bands  iu  the  upper  form  a  pleasing 
variety  of  colour  of  low  tone.  The  woodwork,  per- 
haps, would  have  looked  better  simply  varnished  than 
as  at  present  grained,  but  the  brightness  of  colour  will 
soon  depart  usder  the  inllueuce  of  the  abundant 
supply  of  rain  for  which  Plymouth  is  famous.  The 
figures  on  the  tops  of  the  gables  may  be  somewhat  out 
of  place;  but  the  bases  are  far  from  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  bear  no  earthly  resemblance  to  a  "cabbage- 
leaf." 

Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Guildhall  there  is 
an  ugly  excrescence  in  red  brick  built  in  the  roadway, 
four  stories  in  height,  obscuring  its  northern  side  from 
view.  It  is  an  object  of  wonder  as  to  the  reason  of 
such  an  encroachment  being  permitted  by  the  town 
authorities.  At  the  back  of  this  ugly  brick  erection 
(remarkable  for  arches  ot  large  span  and  no  abutments), 
which  is  part  of  the  premises  ocoupied  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  confectioner,  is  the  principal  front  of  the 
house  in  Bedford-street.  This  is  a  very  pretentious 
design,  in  which  polished  granite  and  marble,  red 
brick  and  freestone,  have  been  used  with  very  bad 
effect.  It  is  a  four  storied  building  of  a  nondescript 
character,  and  Italian  and  Gothic  details  are  mixed 
together  in  the  most  admired  confusion.  The  sills  of 
the  second  floor  windows  are  moulded  like  an  Italian 
cornice,  supported  on  very  slender  polished  marble 
columns  ^vith  Gothic  foliage  in  the  caps;  the  shafts  are 
carried  by  small  corbels  springing  from  the  junctions 
of  arches  of  first  floor  windows,  the  piers  of  which 
appear  vastly  too  slender.  The  second  floor  windows 
are  very  ordinary,  with  the  vernacular  pilasters,  trusses, 
and  cornice  ;  they  look  stuck  up  against  the  wall  sup- 
ported at  each  corner  by  the  slender  columns  before 
mentioned.  The  windows  above  are  too  small  and  in- 
signiticaut.  and  the  main  cornice  of  poor  design.  The 
chimneys,  which  are  seen  for  a  long  distance  above  the 
roof  of  adjoining  house,  are  merely  of  plain  red  brick, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  of  any  kind  to  relieve 
their  naked  deformity.  A  prodigious  quantity  of 
carving  has  been  used,  which  is  well  executed,  but  is 
totally  out  of  character  with  the  building  it  is  intended 
to  adorn.  We  hope  for  the  credit  of  Plymouth  that 
no  more  work  of  this  kind  will  be  done,  and  would  re- 
commend its  architect  to  stick  to  his  plaster  architec- 
ture rather  than  attempt  more  than  he  can  perform. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Guildhall  are  two  of  the 
most  hideous  of  all  the  ugly  houses  of  Plymouth. 
These  houses  are  an  attempt  at  Gothic  in  plaster  three 
stories  in  height.  The  ground  floor  is  a  shop  in  one 
case,  and  a  private  house  in  the  other.  The  first  floor 
is  lighted  by  three  windows,  one  over  the  shop  about 
as  tiroad  as  high,  filled  in  with  flat  sash  mullions 
painted  dark  green,  with  a  horrible  travestio  of  a  hood 
with  ball  flowers  over.  The  other  two  windows  are 
altogether  dissimilar  to  this ;  they  are  tall,  and  have 
circular  heads  with  huge  keystones  dropping  forward 
into  the  street,  and  look  as  if  they  would  fall  at  every 
moment;  the  labels  are  in  their  case  thick  cables  (in 
cement),  no  doubt  Ihouglitfully  provided  to  make  fast 
the  keystones,  and  are  tiuiHhod  at  the  ends  by  irameuse 
curls.  The  upper  windows  are  quite  as  ugly,  with  cables 
also  ;  the  cornice  is  a  wondrous  design,  with  very  large 
trusses,  supporting  nothing  at  the  ends. 

Leaving  thisneighbourhoofi,  let  us  proceed  to  correct 
a  slight  blunder  of  your  correspondent's  with  reference 
to  the  newest  block  of  houses  ou  the  Iloe — the  "thick 


stucco  tracery  in  the  shape  of  a  double  arch  with  a 
cement  foliated  boss  being  suspended  from  the  centre 
by,  we  suppose,  a  wrought-irou  bolt."  The  whole  of 
this  work  is  of  cast  iron  of  about  ^in.  thick,  but. 
doubtless.  '*  11."  is  quite  right  with  reSpect  to  the  effect 
of  a  double  arch  without  support  in  the  centre  being 
very  bad. 

In  Stonehouse,  near  the  Marine  Barracks,  stands  the 
"  Admiralty  Schools,"  a  well-designed  building  of 
Gothic  character,  three  stories  in  height,  buUt  of 
Portland  and  limestone,  and  has  some  really  good  de- 
tail ;  the  doors  have  glazed  panels,  and  fanlights  pro- 
tected from  damage  by  some  beautiful  scroll  work  of 
iron.  There  is  no  frippery  or  pretentiousness  of  any 
kind.  We  do  not  know  who  designed  this  building; 
no  one,  we  believe,  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  we 
should  be  very  pleased  to  see  more  of  the  work  of  the 
same  architect  in  Plymouth. 

In  Edgcumbe-street,  Stonehouse,  is  a  good  Gothic 
shop  and  house  of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Blight,  tailors,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Suell,  who  has  also  built  three  houses  and  shops  iu  Old 
Town-street,  Plymouth,  of  somewhat  similar  character 
of  the  same  materials,  which  we  consider  of  far  better 
design. 

Devonport  contains  nothing  that  might  be  called 
architecture,  with  the  exception  of  a  school-house  iu 
Cornwall-street  two  stories  in  height,  which  is  very 
bold  and  effective  (Gothic,  Early  Pointed).  This  cer- 
tainly does  gleam  like  the  star  so  poetically  referred  to 
by  ■'  II.,"  as  it  is  in  a  very  squalid  neighbourhood. 
There  are  some  caricatures  of  Egyptian  and  Hindoo 
architecture  in  plaster  by  the  late  Mr.  Fonlston,  and 
some  very  ordinary  district  churches  by  Mr.  P.  St. 
Aubyn.  The  large  villas  at  Stoke  are  of  very  poor 
Italian  architecture  and  worthless  details. 

At  the  entrance  to  Devonport  Park,  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Norman  (of  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth),  is 
a  very  beautiful  Gothic  lodge  of  brick  with  some  good 
carved  woodwork,  and  details.  Maw's  encaustic  tiles 
have  been  used  very  successfully  as  a  means  of  decora- 
tion. 

Visible  from  the  park  and  across  the  river  is  a  large 
Tudor  mansion  in  course  of  erection  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, for  I<ord  Graves.  The  building  is  of  limestone  and 
Portland  dressings  of  good  design,  and  fine  and  well 
considered  details,  and  which  will  be,  without  doubt, 
the  finest  piece  of  architectural  composition  of  its  kind 
for  many  miles  around. — I  am,  &c  , 


Plymouth,  August  ' 


Qtatrefoil. 


SCHOOL    PLANNING    COMPETITION. 
Sir. — 1  candidly  admit  that  my  last   letter  justified 
and  deserved  your  marks  of  disapproval,  but   1   think 
you  would  hardly  have  been  so  severe  if  I  had  had  time 
to  give  my  explanation  in  the  postscript. 

By  omitting  the  name  of  the  schools  referred  to  in  a 
former  letter  1  merely  followed  the  example  previously 
set  by  "  H."  in  his  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the 
12th  ult.,  where  he  mentions  "  a  school  building  he 
had  recently  designed  "  without  giving  the  name.  The 
schools  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  letter  are 
the  "Luxulyan  Parochial,"  near  Bodmin,  which  accom- 
modates about  200  children,  but  this  reference  is  a 
matter  of  slight  importance,  when  so  many,  it  appears, 
are  similarly  lighted. 

I  fail  to  be  convinced  that  *'  it  is  foreign  to  purpose 
to  quote  Mr.  Kobson,"  when  his  remarks  on  lighting 
were  made  with  especial  reference  to  a  letter  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  Building  News  (vide  your  report 
of  the  meeting). 

I  will  conclude  by  referring  to  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  architect  of  the  Education  Department  on 
the  Wherstead-street  school.  Ipswich  : — 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  plans  would  render  it 
necessary  to  light  a  large  part  of  the  school  and 
class-rooms  by  means  of  roof-light.  This  mode  of 
lighting  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as,  by  itself,  it  does 
not  secure  as  good  ventilation  as  is  desirable.  If  the 
roof-light  is  obtained  by  skylight,  this  cannot  well  be 
opened  in  rough  or  wet  weather,  while  oftentimes  they 
admit  too  much  sunlight  and  make  the  rooms  too  hot. 
If  lantern-lights  are  adopted  these  objections  cim  be 
obviated  ;  but  the  cost  of  lantern-lights  is  considerable, 
while  they  are  not  effective  for  veutilutiou  unless  a 
considerable  amount  of  air  is  admitted  from  below, 
which  renders  the  room  draughty." — I  am,  &c.. 

August  'J.  S,  Trevail. 


SUNDERLAND  SCHOOL  BOARD  COMPETITION 
Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  to  insert  a  letter  of 
mine  of  the  :31st  relative  to  the  above.  I  now  beg  to 
enclose  you  a  reply  1  have  this  morning  received  from 
the  Clerk  to  the  Board.  If  the  professional  man  named 
iu  the  enclosed  letter  be  au  architect,  I  am  sorry  for  his 
reputation's  sake ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  a  soli- 
citor, it  is  only  what  one  might  expect. — I  am,  &c., 

KiDLEv  King. 
24,  Park-square.  Leeds.  August  7. 

School  Board  of  the  District  of  Sunderland, 

Board  Room  and  Offices.  .''>7  and  .'>s,  Fawcett-street. 

Sunderland,  August  fi,  1S72. 

De.\r  Sir. — Your  letter   of  the   3lst   ult.    was   laid 

before  the  School  Board  at  their  meeting  to-day,  and  I 

was  directed  to  say  that  the  instructions  to  architects 

having  been  prepared  by  a  professional  man,  the  Board 

do  not  see  their  way  to  make  any  alteration  therein. — 

Yours  truly,  John  C.  M.  Keape,  Clerk. 

Ridley  King,  Esq..  24,  Park-square,  Leeds. 
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VENTILATING  TROUGH  JUNCTIONS  FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Sir. — Mr.  Osbourue  Reynolds's  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  gas  geueratfd  in  drains,  by  means  of  outside  cess- 
pools or  troughs,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and, 
curiously,  a  similar  idea  I  proposed  in  your  journal 
some  time  since  under  the  heading  of  "  Drainage, 
liquid  and  Gaseous  "  (Vol.  XXI.,  p.  472,  December  '22, 
1871).  My  plan,  bo  wever,  would  provide  a  small  trough 
at  everi/  discharge  or  closet,  and  a  syphon-trap  as  well 
to  each,  thus  doing  away  with  the  objection  of 
"  Plumber  "  in  your  last  issue.  These  troughs  could 
easily  be  got  at  and  the  gas  find  ready  exit  at  every 
junction  before  euteriug  the  house.  I  have  published 
the  details  elsewhere.— I  am,  &c., 

G.    H.    GUILLAUME. 


Sir,- 


LABOURERS'  COINAGES. 

-I  trust  "  Wiltshire's"  able  letter  will  open  the 


eyes  of  estate  o^vnors,  &e.,  to  the  fallacy  of  thinking 
they  can  erect  substantial  brick-built  cottages,  with 
three  bedrooms,  living  room,  offices,  &c.,  complete  for 
£100  each. 

In  1S68  the  "  Hertford  Labourers'  Friend  Society" 
awarded  the  £20  prize  for  the  best  design  for  the  above  to 
Mr.  Scriven.  of  Leamington.  Can  any  of  yournumerous 
readers  inform  me  if  any  cottages  have  been  built  (and 
where)  in  accordance  with  that  design,  and  for  the 
sum  specified  in  the  conditions — viz.,  £200  per  pair  ? 
— lam,  Ac,  A  Competitor. 


lutercommuiiiration. 


QUESTIOm. 

[2Gin] — Lighting  Interiors.— Will  any  one  in- 
form me  whether  there  is  a  rule  by  which  the  lighting 
of  interiors  shovdd  bo  regulated,  having  reference 
always  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  interior  to  be 
lighted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  given  the  cubical  contents 
of  an  interior,  what  superficial  quantity  of  lighting 
surface  will  be  required? — Drl'id. 

[2620.]— Slating  Towers.— The  Plymouth  new 
Guildhall  has  octagonal  towers  ;  the  spires  are  boanled 
and  slaled  ;  there  is  a  roll  on  each  hip  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  and  the  lead  goes  uuder  the  slating  about 
2Ain.,  wbicli  I  think  is  wrong.  To  my  idea  it  should 
be  on  top  of  the  slating. — One  or  a  Thade. 

[2G21.] — Oblique  Arches  and  Skew  Bridges. — 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  a  work  which  renders  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  con.sl  ruction  of  oblique  arches  or  skew  bridges, 
with  particulai-  reference  to  the  angle  of  joint,  with 
face  of  arch-stone,  and  method  of  obtaining  the  required 
twist  on  the  soffit  of  each,  and  every  arch-stoue  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  kind  of  arch  above  named  ?  Your 
immediate  attention  to  my  request  will  greatly  oblige. 
— J.  Carlton. 

[2622.]— Geometrical.~Tn  studying  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,"  by  Professor  Bradley,  I  have 
come  to  a  dead  lock  with  Fig.  7,  Plate  10,  which  is  as 
follows  : — Let  Z  be  the  scale  of  the  plane,  and  p,  31-35, 
the  given  point.  Consider  the  light  line  of  the  scale 
of  slope  as  representing  tbe  level  15in.  elevation,  setting 
off  from  that  line  20  units  to  a',  while  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  horizontal  will  be  in  the  line  of 
level ;  from  a'  draw  a  line  a'  h  to  meet  the  ground  line 
at  an  angle  equal  to  0  ;  set  off  the  bngth  of  the  base 
oi  thia right-angled  triangle  anywhere  from  a  tob,  be- 


tween the  horizontals  ITi  and  .35  of  the  jilanc.  The 
index  of  a  being  :!'-.  and  tli:it  of  b  ^^^,  this  line  is  made 
to  lie  in  tbe  plane  /,,  then  a  line  tlirongh  p,  parallel  to 
«  b.  will  be  the  line  required  primlli'l  to  tbe  given 
plane,  and  inclined  at  0  (the  sketch  is  one-third  the 
size  of  figure).  iVrbaps  some  of  your  readers  will 
nhow  mo  wliy  tlie  line  pn.-^sing  tiirough  p  .'il;i.'»,  having 
the  same  inclination  as  a  b,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  Z, 
can  have  the  points  ;j  and  7,  at  ;is  and  :iS,  and  they 
w^>uld  greatly  oblige — A  Lkeds  Joineii. 

[2623.]— Stencil  Plates.- Will  any  one  kindly 
inform  mo  through  "  Intercommunication  "  what  in 
the  best  material  for  stencil  plates,  and  how  it  should 
be  used? — X>KUiD. 


[2624.]  —  Lahoratory  Requirements.  —  Will 
any  reader  oblige  with  the  requiremcuts  as  per  the 
"  Science  Directory"  of  September,  n_i71,  p.  l-Jli;  also 
with  an  epitome  of  tho  Public  Libraries  Act  (ly  and 
li)  Victoria,  cap.  70)  ?— F. 

[2i;20,] — Asphalte.—If  asphalte  is  specified  to  be 
laid  in  an  external  situation  is  not  the  term  usually 
construed  as  comprehending  the  customary  quantity 
of  spar,  or  limestone,  without  its  particularisation  V — 
Query. 

[2(;26.] — Kitchen  Boilers. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  cause  of  the  following  noise :  D  is  the  kitcheu 
boiler,  li  is  a  hot-water  hermetically-sealed  tank,  con- 
nected with  the  boiler  by  two  pipes,  so  that  when  the 
boiler  gets  heatulat  first— the  water  in  B  being  cold 
— the  cold  water  in  B  is  displaced  by  the  hot  water 
rising  from  D,  and  thus  a  constant  circulation  is  kept 


up.  D  is  a  smaller  tank  which  supplies  B  with  cold 
water.  0  is  the  steam  outlet  pipe.  Kvery  evening 
about  7  o'clock  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  audible  through- 
out the  house,  commences,  and  is  very  unpleasant.  Not 
knowing  what  causes  it,  we  always  diaw  off  water 
from  the  kitchen  boiler  D  till  it  ceases.  Is  there  any 
danger  ? — J.  T.  J. 


riEPLIES. 

[2609.]— Plaster.— Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Iledgrave  says 
that  if  the  lime  used  is  hydraulic,  the  plaster  or  stucco 
made  with  sea-sand  is  benefitted  rather  tlian  other- 
wise by  the  salt  in  the  sand.  If  I  were  to  repair  a 
large  patch  of  plaster  in  a  room  with  plaster  made 
of  blue  lias  and  sea-sand,  would  not  the  patch  show 
through  the  papering  in  wet  weather?  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  hydraulic  stucco  or  plaster  may  be  the 
harder  from  its  being  damp.     Is  this  so  ? — K.  F. 

[2610.] — Ice-House. — The  enclosed  section  is,  I 
believe,  as  good  and  elhcieut  au  ice-house  as  it  is 
possible  to  have,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the 
country.  In  a  bank,  fuciug  the  north,  cut  a  trench  of 
the  dimensions  shown  in  sketch,  sunk  I6iu.  below  the 
ground.  Six  inches  above  the  bottom  of  this  ex- 
cavated trench  fix  a  wattled  hurdle,    to  allow  the  ice 
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melted  to  drip  through.  On  this  hurdle  place  the  ice 
in  as  largo  blocks  as  possible.  Tbe  roof  of  the  trench 
must  be  covered  with  a  good  thatching  of  from  1ft.  to 
18in.thi':k,  with  a  hinged  trap  about  ISin.  square  to 
allow  the  ice  to  be  got  out.  The  roof  should  overlap 
the  vertical  walls  of  tlie  trench  at  least  1ft.  The 
length  of  the  trench  will,  of  course,  be  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  ice  retiuired. — J.T.J.,  U.E. 

[2617.] — Varnishing  Chimney- Pieces. — I  fear 
".T.  B.''  will  have  a  job  to  get  a  varnish  for  his  pur- 
pose. I  believe  the  only  way  will  bo  for  him  to  work 
it  up  with  putty-i)Owder  in  tlie  same  manner  as  stone 
and  monumental  masons. — J.  'i'.  J. 


The  village  hospital  at  Ditchingham,  Norfolk, 
is  now  being  roofed  in,  it  will  provide  about 
twenty  beds  for  patients,  besides  all  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  sisters,  nurses,  and  domestic 
arranpements.  Mr.  Botwrisjht,  of  Bungay,  is  the 
builder,  who  also  supplies  all  tbe  brirks  an<l  tiles 
from  hi?  brickfield.  The  cost  will  be  about 
i;:i,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  .1.  Withers,  of 
London. 


PARLIAMENTAitY    NOTES. 

The  Lambeth  Potteiues. — On  Thursday  week, 
in  answer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl 
of  lilorley  said  that  two  distinct  departments  were 
concerned  in  the  complaints  whicli  the  most  reverend 
prelate  had  made  respecting  the  Lambeth  Potteriei^; 
The  Home  Secretary  had  power  under  the  Smoke 
Acts  ;  but  the  powers  whicli  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  Locsil  Government  and  the  Sanitary  Acts  were 
last  year  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
The  Home  Secretary  had  given  special  directions 
that  a  strict  watch  should  bo  kept  on  the  potteries, 
and  all  necessary  measures  would  bo  taken  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Smoke  Acts.  The  mostserious 
complaint,  however,  had  reference  to  the  alleged 
emrssion  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  dangerous  quantities; 
and  the  Local  Government  lioard  have  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Vestry,  which  at  the  present  time  had 
tbe  report  of  the  medical  oflicers  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  it  had  not  j'et  sent  any  answer  to  the 
Board.  The  central  body  could  not  interfere,  except 
in  case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authority.  As  to  the  injury  said  to  be  done  to 
property,  it  rested  with  those  aggrieved  to  resort  to 
the  courts  of  law. 

Department  of  Sciexce  and  Art.— On  Satur- 
day, on  the  vote  of  £j!2-1,8T2,  for  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  Mr.  Sclatcr-Bootli  inquii-ed  of  the 
Government  what  steps  had  been  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  defalcations  ^t  South  Kensington 
Museum;  whether  Mr.  Simpkins,  the  defaulter,  haj 
any  available  assets,  wliether  the  vacancy  had  been 
filled  up,  and  what  measures  had  been  taken  to 
avoid  a  recuiTcnce  of  such  irregularities. — Mr.. 
Baxter  said  that  the  Government  were  still  inquiring 
iuto  the  n:iatter,  and  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  adopt  some  uniform  practice  to  check  the  proceed- 
ings of  persons  who  had  to  account  for  public  money. 
— Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  that  the  total  defalcation 
was  £7,740,  of  which  £1,34G  Lad  been  recovered. 
The  pension  was,  of  course,  forfeited,  and  the 
vacancy  h<id  not  been  filled  up.  In  future  no  money 
would  remain  in  tlie  office,  all  extra  receipts  being 
at  once  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England.  He  did  not. 
consider  that  Mr.  Cole  was  to  blame  at  all.  The 
defalcation  had  been  rendered  possible  by  defective 
audit,  and  the  system  of  transferring  large  balances 
from  one  office  to  another,  which  would  be  altered. 
In  reply  to  further  questions  he  saidthat  the  Govern- 
ment were  considering  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  Naval  College ;  and  that  the  Betlmal-grcen 
Museum  had  cost  £4,500.  The  number  of  visitors 
last  week  was  57,000  as  against  17,000  at  South 
Kensington. — The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Briti.sh  MvsEUM.— On  the  vote  of  £89,201  for 
tlie  British  Museum,  Mr.  AValpolc  said  that  there 
was  apparently  a  diminution  of  the  estimates  tliis 
year  to  the  extent  of  X'20,0U0,  but  that  this  diminu- 
tion represented  the  amount  of  money  granted  last 
year  for  the  purchase  of  the  Castellani  collection. 
He  wLshed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  excavations  at  Ephesus.  It  was  nearly  eight 
years  ago  since  these  excavations  had  commenced, 
and  the  expenses  were  comparatively  moderate  at 
first,  but  had  of  late  been  increased  by  the  inoro 
extended  operations  which  had  been  undertaken  on 
the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  At  the  end  of  last 
financial  year  the  trustees  were  informed  that  the 
firman  of  the  Porte,  under  which  these  excavation.-^ 
were  carried  on,  was  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  The 
works  had  been  discontinued,  audit  became  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  consider  whether  they  should 
apply  any  portion  of  their  own  funds,  or  apply  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  work. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  application  had  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  excavation  had  been  completely' 
successful  in  some  of  its  objects,  namely,  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  site  of  the  Temple,  and  also  in  tho 
discovery  of  s.ime  interesting  inscriptions  and  archi- 
tectural aud  sculptural  remains.  There  was  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  for  two  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  British  Museum — for  the  purchase 
of  certain  I'apyri,  and  for  some  additions  to  the 
Wigan  collection  of  Roman  coins,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, there  would  be  no  collection  iu  the  world  to 
equal  it. — The  following  votes  were  agreed  to: — 
£'0,815,  National  Gallery  ;  X2,000,  National  Portrait 
Gallery  (after  a  suggestion  from  Sir  C.  O'Loghlcu 
to  form  one  in  Ireland). 

The  Law  CouRTs.~On  the  vote  of  £.17,300  for 
the  new  courts  of  justice  and  offices,  Mr.  0.  Ben- 
tinck  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  £5,000.  He 
observed  that  altlumgh  tho  whole  amount  asked  for 
wiis  no  less  than  £1,500,000,  they  had  never  had  the 
plan  of  the  buildings  presented  to  them  in  an  in- 
telligible fonn.  T'hey  had,  moreover,  been  kept  in 
total  igiuiranco  as  to  who  had  the  control  of  tho 
designs,  and  he  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sliouldgivesoincpxplanationon  that  point. — 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  remarked  tliat  there  had  been  a  very 
great  loss  of  interest  in  consequonce  of  the  delay. — 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  his  hon.  friend  had  assumed  that 
Mr.  Street  was  an  incompetent  architect ;  whereas 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  jtssumption.  Tho 
design  had  varied  from  time  to  time  iu  ornamenta- 
tion, but  substantially  there  was  no  deviation  from 
the  original  design  exhibited   iu  the  library.     Then 
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what  constituted  picturesque  beauty  or  effect  ivas  so 
iiiucL  a  matter  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  uot  wurtli 
.  while  to  discuss  them.  Finding  tliat  there  was  a 
■  multitude  of  details,  Mr.  Street  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  agents  of  the  contractors  should  follow  him 
as  he  proceeded,  and  that  course  had  been  pursued. 
The  contract  drawings  requii'ed  a  good  deal  of  time 
f.ir  their  preparation,  and  ho  feared  that  they  would 
lint  be  ready  to  receive  tenders  for  three  or  four 
iionths.  The  f onndatious  were  sufficiently  advanced 
ti  enable  the  contractor  to  can-y  on  his  work  for 
tliree  or  four  years.  At  present  nothing  was  going 
to  be  done  with  the  vacant  land  around  the  site  of 
the  courts  ;  nor  was  that  desirable,  considei'ing  the 
large  space  required  for  the  preparation  of  stone  jind 
other  materials.  If  any  hon.  member  thought  the 
southern  elevation  uot  a  proper  one,  let  him  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  that  point.  Mr.  Street  was 
perfectly  competent  to  revise  his  own  design. — Lord 
.1 .  Manners  reminded  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  C.  Ben- 
tinck)  that  the  responsibility  of  the  works  rested  by 
Act  of  rarliameut  on  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works.  His  hon.  friend  could  not  desire  to  send  Mr. 
Street  to  the  right-about.  The  sooner  they  got  on 
with  that  great  work  entrusted  to  one  of  the  first 
architects  of  the  day,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the 
arcliitect,  that  House,  and  the  country. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  archi- 
lect  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  complete  his 
duties  for  a  certain  sum.  In  reply  to  Sir  C.  O'Logh- 
Icn,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  believed  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  was  six  or  seven 
years. — Mr.  C.  Bentinck  then  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  Amexdjient 
Bill. — Dr.  Brewer,  on  Tuesday,  upon  the  order  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  measure  this  session, 
and  therefore  he  should  move  that  the  order  be  dis- 
charged, but  early  next  session  he  should  again 
bring  it  in. — The  order  was  discharged. 

Loc.iL  Sanitary  Authorities.— Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell  gave  notice  that  on  the  earliest  day  of  next 
session  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bdl,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
^lauitary  Commission,  for  amendments  of  the  law  iu 
relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  sanitary 
authorities. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply.— Mr.  Kay- 
Shuttloworth  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
^I'rade  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (under  section  22 
of  the  Metropolis  '\^''ater  Act.  1871)  in  relation  to  tho 
regiilations  proposed  by  tho  London  water  com- 
panies ;  and  how  soon  that  inquiry  might  be  ex- 
pected to  terminate. — Mr.  0.  Fortescue  was  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  inquiry.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
I  if  Trade  to  hr)ld  the  inquiry  had  sat  several  days 
'Old  heard  cntinsel  in  support  of  the  regulations  pro- 
jinsed  by  the  water  companies,  and  also  counsel  in 
Mipport  of  the  objections  of  tho  Board  of  Works  and 
tlic  Corporation  of  London.  The  35  regulations  had 
oeen  considered  separately,  and  they  had  all  been 
ittled  except  two.  The  committee  had  adjourned 
iwitil  Thursday  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of 

■ining  to  an  understanding,  and  there  was  reason 
t'l  hope  that  tho  inquii'y  would  be  closed  on  Thurs- 
<lay.  As  soon  as  possible  after  tho  presentation  of 
the  report  tho  regulations  would  be  sanctioned. 

Public  Health.— On  the  motion  for  the  third 
/'■ading  of  this  bill  in  tho  House  of  Lords  on  Wed- 
ii"sday,  l<ord  Buckhurst  and  Lord  Redesdale  warmly 
protested  against  tho  impropriety  of  bringing  a 
iiinasuro  of  such  importance  before  their  lordships 
Mt  a  time  ^vhcn  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  consideration  which  it  deserved. — The 
-"Uarqnis  of  Rii)on  reminded  the  noble  lord  that  at 
:  Ills  moment  the  Commons  were  considei'ing  a  bill 
"i  equal  importance  which  tbeir  lordships  had  sent 
down  to  tliem — The  Licensing  Bill. — Lord  Eedes- 
dale — But  \\'hen  did  we  send  it  do^ii  to  them  ? 
They  hail  it  several  weeks  ago,  whereas  this  bill 
only  came  up  to  us  three  days  ago. — The  bi"  was 
read  a  third  time  andpas.sed. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND    SANITABY 

MATTERS. 

Tewkesbury. —Tho  Tewkesbury  Board  of 
Health  have  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  forego  further  proceedings  in  Chancery 
against  the  city  of  AV'orcestcr  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
pionths,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  ParliamcntaPi- action 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  and  to 
onablo  tho  Worcester  authorities  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
preventing  the  pollution  of  the  Severn  by  tho  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  it. 

The  Bkrmondsey  Water  Supply. — At  tho  last 
meeting  of  tlie  Bennondsey  Vestry,  some  correspon- 
dence between  tlio  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Vestry, 
relative  to  the  water  supply  of  the  parish,  was  read. 
Tho  first  letter,  dated  .luly  2.3,  was  from  tho  Board 
of  Trade,  and  stated  that  a  memorial  had  been 
received  from  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants 
complaining  of  the  deficiency  of  tho  supply  since  the 
date  of  Major  Bolton's  report.  Tho  Board  therefore 
requested  the  Vestry  to  furnish  the  particulars  of 


such  complaints  since  the  16th  Juno,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  examined  aud  reported  upon.  They  also 
requested  that  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of 
Btrmondsey  and  Kotherhiihe  as  to  tho  health  of 
their  respective  districts  should  likewise  be  sent. 
The  Vestry,  it  appeared,  had  complied  with  this 
request,  and  a  second  letter  was  subsequently 
received  stating  that  the  Board  of  Trade  bad  inquired 
into  the  various  complaints,  and  had  given  formal 
notice  to  the  South wark' and  Vauxhall  Water  Com- 
pany that  the  complaints  were  well  founded.  There 
was  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  evil 
complained  of  was  very  much  aggravated,  and  in 
some  instances  produced,  by  the  disgraceful  state  of 
the  fittings  in  many  of  the  smaller  houses.  With 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  parish,  the  Board  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  that,  according  to  the  medical 
officer's  report,  it  did  not  apjjear  to  have  suffered. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

Hawkhurst. — A  window  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hawkburst,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
.fohn  Herschel.  The  subject  is  to  be,  "  The  Magi 
following  the  Star,"  and  the  cost  £160.  Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Bell  are  the  artists. 

Minster.—  Two  painted  memorial  windows  have 
recently  been  placed  in  the  west-tower-end  of  tho 
old  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Minster.  In  1863  this 
church  was  restored  at  considerable  expense.  Tho 
windows  have  been  executed  from  the  design  aud 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Southwark.  They  represent 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant 
Saviour  and  S.  Joseph,  richly  draped,  standing  under 
conventional  canopy  work,  bearing  the  initial  letters 
R.I.P.  as  amonogram  in  e.ach  case.  The  background 
of  one  of  the  windows  is  a  ruby  and  of  the  other  a 
deep  green,  and  the  prevailing  colours  iu  tho  border 
are  respectively  counterehauged.  Blue  is  used 
behind  the  canopies  to  throw  them  into  relief,  and 
is  carried  rouud  each  light  between  the  border  and 
the  subject. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  list  of  the  competitors  for  the  Asylum  at 
Virginia  Water,  the  names  of  the  authors  of  that 
marked  ''Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  "  should  have 
been  "Messrs.  Mathews  &  Quilter,"  instead  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter. 

The  memorial  stono  of  new  schools  and  literary 
institution  was  laid  .-it  Westbury,  Wilts,  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Stent,  War- 
minster. 

Siliau  Church,  Cardiganshire,  is  to  be  altered  and 
enlarged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Withers,  archi- 
tect, at  an  estimated  expense  of  f  700.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  the  builder. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Washington, 
U.S.,  has  given  an  order  to  the  Massachusetts  Granite 
Company  to  qn.arry  and  cut  a  stone  2Gft.  8in.  long, 
17ft.  wide,  and  2ft.  lOin.  thick,  for  the  base  of  a 
statue  in  that  city.  It  will  weigh  over  100  tons, 
and  will  be  the  largest  ever  cut  in  America. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  Friday 
last  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P., 
offering  20  wooden  seats  to  the  Board,  to  be  placed 
along  tho  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the  choico  of  tho 
scats  to  the  engineer  of  the  Board,  but  wished  them 
placed  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

Christ  Church,  Barnton,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week  a.ftcr  restoration  and  re-decoratiou  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  Cr.  Cross,  of  Northwich. 

Tho  parish  church  of  Kirknewton,  N.B.,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  last  after  restoration.  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Wardrop  wcro  the  architects. 

A  new  chancel  recently  added  to  S.  Peter's  Church, 
Carrington,  was  consecrated  on  the  23rd  ult.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  was  the  architect.  The 
body  of  tho  church  has  also  undergone  considerable 
improvement. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  transept  about  to  be 
added  to  tho  parish  church  of  Harbury  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  church  dates  from  tho  thir- 
teenth century,  .and  the  style  of  that  period  is  to  be 
adhered  to.  Mr.  C.  Buckoridge,  of  London,  is  the 
architect. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  Paisley  Parochial  Board 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  tho  erection  of  a 
New  Parochial  Asylum.  The  committee  appointed 
was  instructed  to  consider  as  to  a  site  and  report. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  sculptor,  Castle-torrace,  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  commissioned  by  tho  Corporation  of 
Newcastle  to  execute  four  statues  for  tho  now  Law 
Courts  there.  Tho  statues  will  represent  Justice, 
Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace. 

A  movement  has  been  started  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Coalville,  near  Leicester,  who  has  laboured  to 
ameliorate  tho  condition  of  the  women  and  children 
empli>yed  in  brickfields. 

'I'he  Haymarket  Theatre  is  being  entirely  redeco- 
rated by  Messrs.  Harlaiul  .V  Fisher,  of  Southampton- 
street.  Strand,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  Somers 
Clarke.  Tho  same  firm  decorated  Windsor  Theatre 
some  time  back,  also  under  Mr.  Clarke's  direction. 


dur  §b  Cable. 


London  and  County  BjVnking  Cojipany. — At 
the  half-year  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  bank, 
held  on  thelstinst.,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  together 
with  a  bonus  of  4  per  cent.,  was  declared  for  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1872.  An  issue  of  10,000 
shares  on  the  capital  of  the  company  is  offered 
rateably  amongst  the  present  proprietors  at  a 
premium  of  £10  per  share,  the  first  hali  p:iyment  of 
£15  per  share  being  due  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1872. 

Labourer.s'  Dwellings  in  Ireland. — In  answer 
to  Mr.  Whitwell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  stated  that  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  able  during  the  re- 
cess to  consider  the  subject  of  labourers' dwelUngs  in 
Ireland,  aud  that  with  a  view  of  facilitating  such 
consideration  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had,  on 
his  suggestion,  issued  a  series  of  questions  to  tbeir 
inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
on  several  points  connected  with  the  subject,  'j'he 
whole,  or  any  rate  the  greater  part,  of  their  reports 
had  now  being  received,  and  they  contained  ranch 
useful  information  which  would  no  doubt  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  next  Session,  and  which 
probably  would  form  the  foundation  of  a  satisfactory 
measure  on  the  subject. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  R.ailway. — The  report 
from  the  select  committee  on  the  suggested  new 
railway  to  India  has  been  issued.  The  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  two  routes,  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  might  be  maintained  and 
used  simultaneously;  that  at  certain  seasons  and  for 
certain  purposes  the  advantage  would  lie  with  the 
one,  and  at  other  seasons  and  for  other  purposes  it 
would  lie  with  the  other  ;  that  it  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  process  of  time  traffic  enough  for  the 
support  of  both  would  develop  itself,  but  that  this 
result  must  not  be  expected  too  soon ;  that  the 
political  and  commercial  advantages  of  establishing 
a  second  route  would  at  any  time  be  considerable, 
and  might,  under  possible  circumstances,  be  exceed- 
ingly great ;  and  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  English  Government  to  make  an  effort  to  secure 
them  considering  the  moderate  pecuniarj'  risk  which 
thej-  would  incur.  They  believe  that  this  may  best 
be  done  by  opening  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  "Turkej-. 

Ornament  v.  Utility  at  S.  Paul's. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  City  Press  ^vrites : — "  The  severe 
thunderstorm  which  passed  over  the  City  on  Tues- 
day [the  23rd  ult,],  accompanied  as  it  was  with  very 
powerful  and  vivid  lightning,  naturall3'  caused  great 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many  citizens  for  the  safety 
of  our  public  buildings.  On  reading  of  the  injury 
done  to  Brixton  Church,  it  occurred  to  me  to  in- 
quire whether  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  protected  by 
lightning  conductors.  I  find  that  the  two  towers  facing 
Ludgate-hill  are  fitted  with  conductors,  but  the 
dome  and  main  buildings  have  no  protection  what- 
ever against  such  an  accident.  The  effect  of  the 
dome  being  struck  by  the  electric  tiuid  would  be 
disastrous  beyond  estimate.  Now,  while  such  neces- 
sary precautions  are  neglected,  men  are  actually 
employed  to  clean  the  walls  of  the  crypt,  and  some 
are  even  now  engaged  in  gilding  the  arches  under 
the  dome,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  destroyed. 
Hundreds  of  pounds  have  also  been  spent  in  erecting 
just  inside  the  north  door  what  looks  like  the  rail- 
way tanks  in  use  at  some  stations,  where  they  are 
raised  on  pillars  to  feed  the  engine  boilers.  Surely 
it  is  time  some  one  attended  to  se  before  orna- 
ment." 

Boiler  Seatings. — In  the  last  monthly  report 
of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  we 
read  that  during  the  month  two  explosions  had 
arisen  from  boilers  not  under  the  inspection  of  the 
association,  injuring  eight  persons,  though  fortu- 
nately not  fatally.  The  cause  of  one  of  these  ex- 
plosions, which  had  been  investigated  by  an  officer 
of  the  association,  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that 
so  frequently  met  with  ou  previous  occasions — viz., 
the  use  of  an  old  worn-out  boiler,  the  plates  along 
the  bottom,  where  resting  on  the  brickwork,  having 
been  reduced  by  external  corrosion  till  they  had 
become  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  corrosion 
was  greatly  aceelerateil  by  the  fact  that  the  boiler 
was  not  set  upon  suitable  seating  blocks,  hut  let 
down  on  to  the  solid  brickwork  with  wide  seatings, 
which  harboured  moisture,  and  thus  promoted  the 
corrosion.  The  entire  boiler  had  been  thrown  from 
its  seat,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  hurled 
a-^ross  a  deep  ravine  to  a  distance  of  120  yards. 
The  roof  of  the  boiler  house  had  been  blown  up  and 
the  slates  scattered  in  all  directions.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  no  loss  of  life  resulted.  Competent  inspection 
would  have  prevented  this  explosion. 
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Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  masons  strike,  which  has 
now  lasted  for  nine  or  ten  weeks,  has  been  brought  to 
an  end.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  IVIaster 
JIasons'  Association  was  held  last  week  in  the  Trades 
Hall,  when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
agreeing  that,  on  and  after  Monday  the  5th  August,  the 
claims  made  by  the  operativfs  of  7d,  per  hour  and 
weekly  payment  of  wages  should  be  conceded. 

London. — The  meeting  between  the  masters  and 
men  last  week  came  to  nothing  from  the  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  settle  anything.  Nothing  in 
the  general  position  of  affairs  has  changed,  except  that 
the  men  are  said  to  be  somewhat  impatient  and  desi- 
rous of  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  5.'>  building  firms  for  whom  car- 
penters and  joiners  are  prohibited  from  working.  The 
number  of  joiners  now  on  strike  against  these  firms  is 
about  l,iiOO,  the  numbers  a  few  weeks  since  liaving  been 
about  2,000,  but  reduced  by  the  men  having  obtained 
employment  at  other  firms  either  in  London  or  the 
provinces,  and  a  few  desertions.  Within  the  last 
fortnight  about  three-fourths  of  the  above  tirms  have 
succeeded  in  obiaining  a  few  men,  chiefly  from  the 
country,  or  Londoners  who  would  not  be  employed  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  with  their  limited  stuff  m;inage 
to  execute  their  most  pressing  work.  Some  of  these 
firms  have  also  received  material  assistance  from 
what  are  called  "machinists,"  or  "machine  joiners," 
several  of  whom  have  deserted  the  strike  and  resumed 
work  upon  thetem]>ting  offer  of  lOd,  and  lid.  per  hour. 
A  plan  is  now  before  the  committee  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  of  the  55  closed  firms  be  at  once 
thrown  open  to  the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  six  of 
the  most  important  who  have  the  largest  contracts  on 
hand,  and  against  whom  the  whole  force  of  the  move- 
ment should  be  directed.  The  number  of  men  on  strike 
would  thus  at  once  be  reduced  from  l,<tOO  to  600,  and 
the  1,000  struck  off  the  strike-roll  would  fill  the  re- 
opened 6rm8  and  become  contributors  to  the  strike 
fund,  instead  of  recipients  from  it,  and  thus  the  strike 
income  would  be  increased  by  .£150  or  £'200  per  week. 
The  1,G00  men  now  on  strike  are  receiving  12s.  per 
week,  requiring  an  income  of  about  £1,000  per  week; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  non-society  men  with 
families  can  keep  out  many  more  weeks  upon  that  sum. 
If  the  men  on  strike  were  reduced  to  600 — a  number 
quite  .^ufiirinit  tu  light  the  battle — the  income,  which 
woulil  juobaMy  inerense  r:itlier  than  deen-ase,  would 
enable  tlfl'  coiumittec  to  double  the  present  strike  allow- 
ance. Although  the  JIasters'  Committees  have  ad- 
journed for  a  month,  their  agents  are  busily  employed 
in  hunting  up  men  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the 
west  of  England,  where  there  is  not  much  Union  in- 
fluence, to  till  the  London  shops  and  jobs.  They  have 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  men  capable  of 
undertaking  the  "  fixing"  work,  but  they  have  got 
together  a  goodly  number  of  men  who  can  do  the 
rough  carpentering  work  on  outdoor  buildings.  They 
are  also  offering  liberal  wages  to  the  outdoor  foremen 
and  machine  bauds  among  the  hands  on  strike  to  tempt 
them  into  the  shops,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
successful.  It  was  reported  to  the  Central  Committee 
on  Saturday  that  two  of  the  large  firms  intend  opening 
in  a  few  days  at  the  "  nine  hours  and  ninepeuce,"  but 
without  a  code  of  working  rules,  as  a  test. 

Newcastle. — The  house  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
resolved  to  strike  imless  au  advance  of  '2».  per  week  on 
their  wages  is  granted. 

Freston. — The  stone-masons  in  Preston  are  at  pre- 
sent out  on  strike,  in  consequence  of  the  masters 
refusing  to  accede  to  their  demand  of  an  advance  of 
wages  of  (id.  a  day,  and  ''d.  a  day  extra,  as  expenses,  for 
every  mile  they  are  employed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Preflton. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Apents,  keep  the  largeKt 
and  beht  KOleele.l  ntork  .,]  J'.ANiiuU,  PORTMADdC,  iitul 
GREEN  K0OFIN(r  SLATES,  Klute  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimnpy-pieccfi.  Stove  Ranges,  E^iin-water  Goods  nnd 
General  CastingH.  A.  &  G.'b  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  eelebrated  WHITL4ND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  ujirm  nppliea- 
tion.— Offices  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  15,  Burj'-strect, 
S.  JIar>'  Axe,  London.  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates, 


TENDERS. 
Betiforp.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence,  Brom- 
ham-road,  necHord.  fur  G.  Laiigley,  Esq.    Mr.  John  Day, 
architect.     Quaiititiea  supplied : — 

Curby  &  Son £1215    0    0 

E.  Havnes 1209    0    0 

Carter 1196    0    0 

Cunvin 1173    0    0 

Richards 1127  13    6 

Smith 1105    0    0 

Litchllold lOfiS    0    0 

W.  Hftyncs 10(15    0    0 

Spencer 1048  10    0 

Lilley  (accepted) 1024     G    0 

Birkknueau. — Kor  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi- 
detached villas  at  Birkenhead.  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  lliddett:  — 

Burroughs    £3358 

Nicholson  &  Ayre 3247 

Forde    (accepted) 3053 

WETiumAi,  (Cumberland). — For  restoration  and  relltting 
of  tho  parJMh  church,  Wethcra),  Cumberland.  Mr.  WitbcrH, 
architect : — 

Nave,           Chancel.         Tower. 
Orniaton £1)20    £:>14    £317 


Colchester. — For  the  erection  of  new  corn  stores  at 
Colchester.  Mr.  H.  Baker,  architect,  No,rth  Hill,  Col- 
chester:— 

Dobson £993    0    0 

Everitt  &  Son 834  10    0 

Shepherd 830    0    0 

Lee 799  10    0 

Croydon. — For  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  villa,  Park  Hill, 
for  W.  White.  Esq.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Laxton :— • 

Waller £3445 

Smith ™ 3142 

Mansbridge 300O 

Driffield. — For  the  erection  of  four  villa  residences  on 
the  Bridlington-road,  Driffield.  Mr.  J.  F.  Shepherdson, 
architect.  Bricks,  fire-grates,  and  chimney-pieces  sup- 
plied by  the  proprietors:^ 

Bricklayer. 

Leason £79S 

Dalton 692 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Barnes £1260 

Adamson 1(J75 

Fosters  Son 885 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

Ward £310  14    0 

Cherry 290    0    0 

Hall 280    0    0 

Stonemasons'  Work. 

Hickson £114    0    0 

Smith 93    3    0 

Slater. 

Wilde  &  Son £97     0    0 

Smith  &  Co 88    0    0 

Dawber&Son 76  10    0 

The  Whole  Work. 

Barnes £2518 

Whiting 2320 

Berry  (accepted) 2025 

Eastbourne. — For  the  erection  of  master's  residence 
anil  boarding-house  for  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Green,  M.A.,  East- 
bourne.   Mr,  H.  Euean  Rumble,  architect: — 

Peerless  (first  contract) £8500 

Eltham.— For  alterations  and  additions  toMottingham 
Lodge,  Eltham,  Kent,  for  Alexander  McEwen,  Esq.  Mr, 
E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R, 
0.  Harris:  — 

Lascelles  (accepted) £1780 

Hkrtford,— For  alterations  and  additions  to  All  Saints' 
Church,  Hertford,  fur  the  churchwardens.  Messrs.  W. 
Wilds  &  Son,  architects.    Quantities  supplied: — 

Parkins £745 

R.  &  W.  Andrews 710 

Norris  (accepted) 680 

London, — For  rebuilding  No.  35,  Maiden-lane,  Covent- 
garden,  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Rule.  Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  archi- 
tect:— 

Patman  &  Fotberingham £2420 

Perry  &  Sons 2394 

Hart 2356 

Colls  &  Sons 2333 

Newman  &  Mann 2325 

Willson   Brothers 2257 

Howard 2146 

London. — For  rebuilding  79  and  80,  Baker-street,  and 
51,  CJeorge-street,  Portman-square,  for  Mr.  William  Robin- 
Rou.  Messrs.  New  &  Cumings,  architects.  Quautities 
supplied: — 

Foster    £5830 

Simpson  &  Son    5648 

Browu 5575 

Ebbs  &  Sons 5322 

Harris  &  Sons 5286 

Thompson  &  Smith  5l«7 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  388, 
Edgware-road,  forMr.  F.  Cowper.  Messrs.  New  &  Cumings, 
architects.    Quantities  supplied : — 

Thompson  &  Smith £955 

Brown 945 

Harris  &  Sons    937 

Ebbs  &  Sous 933 

Mark    925 

Salfoiid. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Christ 
Church  Rectory,  Salford.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect, 
Manchester: — 

Neill  &  Sons £1016    0    0 

Clay  &  Sons 991    0    ii 

Southern 980    n    o 

Terras 930    u    0 

Davies  &  Mawdsley  (too  late) 887    0    o 

Wood 817     0    0 

Wilson  806  16    0 

Napier  (accepted  772  17    0 

South  Kensington.— Fnr  the  erection  of  S.  Luke's 
Church,  Redcliffe-squarc,  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Q. 
&.  H.  Godwin,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Son,  &  Theobald:— 

Without  lower    With  tower 
and  spire.  aud  spire. 

£  £ 

Hibbins 12216    1.0460 

Perry HSl-'*    1-1965 

Nightingale 11849    U6S(» 

Myers 11736    14720 

Manley   &  Rogers 11699    14125 

Avis 11678    14570 

Cowland 11478     1.3808 

Adamson 11435     14225 

Hill,  Keddell,  &  Waldram     11366    13794 

Henshaw nV20    13595 

Dove H078    13626 

Hill  &  Sons 10911     13234 

Ware.— For  building  five  houses  in  Warner's-road, 
Ware.    Messrs.  W.  Wilds  &  Sou,  architects,  Hertford:— 

Design  No.  2. 
Extra  bod- 
Design  No.  1.         room. 

Ekins  (too  late) 1108     1223 

Castlo 1050    1200 

Wahk  ([Jnion  Workhouse).— For  a  double  system  of 
drainage,  to  exclude  the  rain  and  storm-water  from  tho 
sewer,  and  two  rain-water  tanks,  for  tho  Board  of  (.luar- 
dinns.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  it  Son,  surveyors.  Hertford. 
Schedule  of  prices  for  the  works — Mr  Fred.  Hitch  accepted. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUAXITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  00.,  Limited, 

duarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM.  WILTS. 

TO    AKCHITECTS. 

GREEN  roofing-slates. 

AssuppU£dto  H.HH.The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Building.s,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  f  or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       EqiiiTalentto 
1,200  Slates,   per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    G    ...    Ifis.Gd, 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     6     ...     IGs.  61 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2     .5     0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    6     ...    1.3s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 1     7     G     ...     Us, 

Prices  of  large  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- , 
monials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS. RANDELL&  CO..  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Batlev,  August  15. — For  plans  for  setting  out  a 
close  of  land  adjoining  the  Public  Hall.  Premiums  of 
£2r}  for  the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best  designs. 
— Sir.  Thomas  Dean,  Town  Clerk,  Batley. 

City  of  London,  September  5. — For  designs  aud 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  medal,  to  be  struck  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  National  Demonstration  on  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  City  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Day.    Woodthorpe,  Guildhall. 

GuAVS  TiiuRROCK  (Essex),  September  20. — For 
plans  for  schools. — Mr.  J.  M.  Rigge,  School- ho  use,. 
Grays,  Essex.  ,„  j 

Oban,  September  12. — For  designs  for  a  new  cliurciC'. 
A  premium  of  ^25  will  be  given  for  the  most  suitable 
design. — Mr.  James  Nichol,  Banker,  Oban. 

Stockton,  August  17. — For  designs  and  estimates' 
for  a  public  exchange,  hotel,  bunk,  post  aud  telegraph- 
oifice,  club- room,  sale-room,  general  olhces.  awd 
cellarage.  Premiums — j£50  for  the  best,  £25  for  the 
second,  and  £10  for  the  third  best  designs, — Mr.  J. 
Settle,  Secretary  to  the  Stockton  Exchange  Coiupawy,, 
Stockton-upon-Tees. 

Sunderland  School  Board,  September  2  — For| 
plans  and  elevations  for  school  buildings  to  be  erect(5d 
in  James  Williams-street.  Premiums  of  ^20  tor  the' 
best,  f  10  for  the  second  best,  and  £o  for  the  third  beet' 
designs. 

Vienna,  December  •'^1. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £:;uo.  £200.  and  £loo  to  be  awarded  tc 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett' 
hoff  Monument.  Vienna. 

Watford,  August  17. — For  designs  and  estimate.' 
for  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  Public  Library.  Pre- 
miums of  £21  for  the  best,  and  £10  IDs.  for  the  seconc 
best  design. — Kev.  Newton  Price.  Belmont  House 
near  the  statiou.  Watford. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

Acton  Local  Board,  Aug.  i:j. — For  the  supply  o 
500  tons  of  granite,  syenite,  or  any  other  hard  an( 
suitable  road  stone. — E.  Monson,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  th' 
Board,  lligii-street,  Acton. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  th"! 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  thre'! 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadeuhall-street,  K.C.  Tenders  to  bi 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissiouers,  Bombay. 

Brighton,  August  12. — For  the  completion  of  thi, 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers. — Mr.  F.  J 
Tillstone,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Ilall.  Brighton. 

Canterbury,  September  2. — For  proiKisals  froB 
persons  or  companies  willing  to  accept  a  concession  o 
sewage  for  a  term  of  years. — Mr.  R.  \V.  Flint,  Clerk  t- 
the  Local  Board,  Canterbury. 

Chelsea,  August  13. — For  the  erection  of  an  infix, 
mary  at  the  workhouse. — Messrs.  Giles  &  Gougt 
Architects,  28,  Craven-street,  Strand,  AV.  C. 

Cheltenham.  August  15. — For  the  erection  of  th 
Delancey  Fever  Hospital. — Messrs.  Middletou  &  Gooc 
niau.  Architects,  Cheltenham. 

Crystal  Palace  Park  Estate,  August  12. — Fc 
the  erection  of  a  house  on  Plot  0. — Mr.  J.  Nortoi 
Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 

Dundee,  August  20. — For  tho  supply  of  a  new  fou; 
ton  portjible  steam-crane. — Mr.  D.  tJunningham.  Ha 
hour  Engineer.  Works  OlTice,  Harbour-chamber 
Dundee. 

Edceware,  August  19. — For  the  supply  of  Guerns( 
granite    or    other    hard    stone,   also    double-screeni 
gravel,   and   surface   hand-picked   Hints. — Mr.    W.   .,!■ 
Tootell,  Clerk  to  the  Highway  Board,  Court   Hous  | 
Edgeware. 
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BRICK-BOX  ARCHITECTS. 

JUDGING  from  the  London  buildings  of 
the  last  few  years,  one  might  say  that 
every  incompetent  mason  sets  up  as  a  carver, 
and  every  incompetent  architect  relies  on 
such  a  carver  to  save  him.  Xot  a  few  so- 
called  designers  have  abandoned  even  the 
attempt  to  design  ;  the  form,  the  outline,  the 
proportions  of  their  work,  never  receive  a 
thought ;  the  details  are  the  stock  ones  of  the 
office,  and  they  are  jumbled  together  just  as 
chance  may  direct.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of 
architecture  about  the  whole  production  ;  the 
new  bank,  or  office,  or  warehouse,  is  simply  a 
square  box  with  several  rows  of  holes  in  it. 
Ask  the  deviser  of  one  of  these  abortions 
what  was  the  use  of  employing  him,  and 
what  he  has  done  for  his  commission,  and 
he  will  talk  to  you  in  a  style  of  indignant 
virtue  about  the  importance  of  practical 
matters.  He,  it  appears,  is  a  practical  man, 
and  he  concentrates  the  powers  of  his  lofty 
intellect  on  planning  and  construction.  Any 
one,  he  will  tell  you,  can  design  a  fine  eleva- 
tion, but  to  produce  such  arrangement  as  his 
is  a  diiferent  matter.  The  arrangement,  by 
the  way,  in  the  case  you  may  be  asking 
about,  probably  comprises  half  a  dozen 
rooms  one  above  the  other,  and  a  staircase 
leading  to  them  :  all  of  which  are  put  to- 
gether just  as  they  have  been  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  times  before  ;  while  all  the  con- 
struction consists  of  a  few  beams  carried  by 
ii'on  story-posts,  and  a  queen-post  roof  to 
crown  the  whole.  A  carpenter's  apprentice 
might  have  made  the  design,  and  a  builder's 
office-boy  the  drawings,  and  ncitlier  of  them 
would  have  earned  any  particular  commen- 
dation by  the  feat ;  but  the  city  architect,  by 
incessantly  repeating  it,  contrives  to  gain 
something  of  reputation  as  well  as  fortune. 
A  gre.at  help  to  this  end  is  the  zealous  dis- 
paragement of  better  men  than  himself.  Our 
brick-box  maker,  who,  perhaps,  never  in  his 
life  produced  a  feasible  plan  of  his  own  in- 
vention, modestly  takes  it  for  granted  that 
only  he  and  the  likes  of  him  know  anything 
about  planning  at  all.  He  looks  about  him, 
and  if  he  sees — whether  in  a  school  com- 
petition, or  in  a  town-hall,  or  a  private  resi- 
dence, or  anywhere  else — a  work  which 
speaks  for  the  art  faculty  of  its  maker,  his 
one  resource  is  instantly  to  assume  that  its 
arrangement  is  a  failure,  and  to  proclaim  this, 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs,  to  a  gullible 
public.  In  this  happy  land  he  may  congratu- 
late himself  that  the  public  is  an  extremely 
gullible  one.  It  might  be  supposed,  now  that 
neighbouring  nations  are  rapidly  coming  to 
equal  us  in  our  only  forte,  mechanical  skill, 
while  they  arc  beating  us  out  of  every  market 
by  their  superior  ta.ste  and  ability  in  design, 
that  architecture,  as  the  foundation  and  root 
of  all  arts  and  art  products  whatever,  was 
worth  some  encouragement.  It  might  bo 
supposed  that  however  repulsive  thought  and 
refinement  may  be  to  a  large  stratum  of  tlie 
English  middle  class,  the  perception  tliat 
these  things  had  a  commercial  value  miglit 
render  them  endurable.  It  may  do  so  ulti- 
mately, wlicn,  jjerhaps,  it  will  be  too  late  ; 
but  at  present  there  is  no  shorter  road  to  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  a  jiopular  assembly 
than  to  speak  of  them  with  contempt.  It  is 
less  than  a  month  since,  as  we  recorded,  the 
London  School  Board  were  treated  (whether 
to  their  satisfaction  or  disgust  we  know  not) 
with  a  specimen  of  the  kind.  Architects 
were  indiscriminately  censured  for  being  in- 
different to  plaiming  ;  but  those  who  also 
attended  to  design  came  in  for  far  tlie  heaviest 
share  of  the  blame.  So  it  always  is  witli 
critics  of  the  brick-box  tribe.  They  always 
set  out   with  this  amazing  assumption,  that 


the  man  who  has  not  brains  enough  to  design 
an  entire  building  is  sure  to  be  the  best  man 
to  arrange  its  planning  and  construction. 
So  proud  are  they  of  their  own  incapacity 
that  they  refuse  credit  for  common  sense  to 
all  but  their  fellow  sufferers.  They  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  can  attend  to 
planning  and  architecture ;  they  fancy  all  the 
world,  like  themselves,  to  be  deficient  in  one 
or  the  other  half  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
that  the  only  question  is,  which  half  is 
wanting.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he 
who  has  the  rare  talents  on  which  architec- 
ture depends  may  also  have  enougli  practical 
wisdom  to  put  kitchens  and  staircases  in  the 
most  convenient  places.  Their  reasoning 
power,  in  short,  seems  pretty  much  on  a  level 
with  their  artistic  power,  and  they  themselves 
supply  a  quite  sufficient  proof  that  imbecility 
in  one  direction  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
a  guarantee  of  ability  in  another.  The  only 
reason  for  noticing  them  is  that  their  non- 
sense happens  to  suit  the  nonsense  of  the 
more  ignorant  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  and 
that  the  name  of  architect,  which  they  un- 
worthily bear,  enables  them  to  nourish  more 
effectually  the  vulgar  prejudices  aroimd 
them. 

We  have  not,  however,  as  yet,  fully  de- 
scribed theii'  works,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  works  which  bear  their  name.  As 
far  as  the  "  designer  "  goes,  they  are  what  we 
have  called  them — mere  brick  boxes,  some- 
times with  a  thin  coating  of  stucco,  some- 
times again  with  a  thicker  one  of  stone. 
There  are  so  many  rows  of  holes  one  above 
another,  by  way  of  doors  and  windows, 
there  is  a  cornice  and  a  parapet,  i'.nd  there 
the  matter  ends.  There,  at  least,  it  would 
end,  if  no  one  save  its  nominal  author  had  to 
do  with  it,  for  he  has  done  his  best  and  can 
do  no  more.  There  is,  however,  a  longing  in 
human  nature  for  beauty  of  some  kind  ;  a  taste 
which,  though  it  may  be  distorted  and  cor- 
rujited  to  anj- extent,  still  appears  in  one  shape 
or  another.  Even  our  brick  box-maker,  after 
all  his  professions  of  practicality,  is  obliged 
to  recognise  it,  and  since  nature  has  left  him 
unable  to  gratify  it,  he  is  obliged  to  discover 
some  one  who  can.  lie  falls  back,  as  his 
only  resource,  on  the  stone-carver,  but  as  his 
mental  peculiarities  do  not  allow  him  to  know 
good  carving  from  bad,  and  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  latter  are  in  a  large  majority, 
it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  one  of  them  whom 
he  chooses.  Every  here  and  there  our 
"  designer,"  in  making  his  elevations,  puts  in 
a  block  of  stone  with  plenty  of  superfluous 
material.  The  walls  built,  he  turns  the  carver 
loose  on  them  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will. 
The  brick-box  remains  a  box,  as  it  always 
must  remain,  but  it  is  now  a  box  covered 
with  frippery.  The  cheap  finery  with  which 
the  carver  bedizens  it  we  have  all  seen  a 
hundred  times  before.  In  that  very  street,  it 
may  be,  he  has  already  put  dozens  of  yards 
of  his  regular  crochet  cornice,  or  scores  of 
his  flabby  naturalistic  capitals.  The  poor 
man,  we  might  imagine,  is  ready  to  hang 
himself  from  the  sheer  monotony  of  his  occu- 
pation. He  and  his  fellow  labourers,  in  their 
daily  drudgery,  liave  helped  to  spoil  half  the 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  the 
process  goes  on.  This  one,  however,  cannot 
well  be  spoiled.  The  carver  and  the  archi- 
tect are  worthy  of  each  other,  and  though  the 
result  is  nauseous  to  healthy  senses,  too 
many  of  the  beholders  like  it.  Tliere  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes  when  the  digestion  is 
depraved.  The  lady  in  the  "Spectator,"  who 
stoppuil  her  carriage  as  she  saw  a  ilock  of 
crows  dining  on  a  dead  horse,  and  begged 
the  footman  to  cut  her  off  a  slice  as  if  it  were 
for  himself,  could  not  have  found  many  friends 
to  share  her  repast :  but  had  her  disorder 
been  a  mental  instead  of  a  bodily  one  there 
would  have  been  no  singularity  about  it.  A 
long  course  of  unwholesome  diet  lias  vitiated 
popular  taste  in  all  matters  of  art  ;  a  demand 
for  trash  has  arisen,  and  the  brick-bo.x: 
architect  and  his  carver  are  the  purveyors 
who  supply  it. 


FURNITURE,  BRONZES,  axd  OBJECTS 
OF  VERTU,  IN  SIR  RICHARD  WAL- 
LACE'S COLLECTION  AT  BETIINAL- 

GKEEN. 

VISITORS  to  Bethnal -green  must  not 
allow  the  great  attraction  of  the  paint- 
ings to  make  them  forget  that  there  are  many 
other  things  quite  as  valuable  in  their  way  as 
the  pictures.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  series  of  French  furniture  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  than  that  which  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  possesses.  As  with  the  china 
of  the  same  times  and  country,  the  shapes  an 
usually  very  clever,  but  too  elaborate  and 
fantastic.  There  is  a  great  want  of  simplicity 
of  outline.  The  ornamentation  also  is,  in 
many  cases,  overdone,  but  the  workmanship 
is  almost  always  quite  admirable,  and  the 
amount  of  pains  and  cost  expended  some- 
thing entu-ely  beyond  anything  done  in  the 
present  day.  The  three  points  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  great  skill  exhibited  in  in- 
laying metals  and  coloured  wood,  the  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  and  merit  of  many  of  the 
metal  mounts,  and  the  exquisite  Sevres  china 
plaques  inserted  in  the  panels,  &c.  The 
examples  of  inlay  of  metals,  principally  in  the 
Boule  work,  are  very  numerous  and  splendid, 
and  date  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  are  several  grand  specimens  on 
the  ground  floor — mostly  high  cabinets  and 
clocks  with  massive  and  well-chased  mounts 
in  gilt  brass.  There  are  also  some  especially 
good  coffers  upon  their  original  stands.  Quite 
the  finest  thing  of  this  kind  is  a  chest  of 
drawers  on  the  ground  floor  (1.33.'i).  It  is 
not  only  black  tortoiseshell  and  brass,  as  most 
of  the  other  pieces  are,  but  is  inlaid  with 
silver,  mother-o'-pearl,  and  ivory,  the  whole 
being  a  wonderful  exliibition  of  inlaying  skill. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  colour  also  intro- 
duced. The  handles  and  other  ornaments  are 
so  well  chased,  and  so  richly  gilt,  that  they 
seem  to  be  of  solid  gold.  The  slab  at  the  top 
is  also  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  one.  Only 
two  small  specimens  can  compare  with  this 
masterpiece — viz.,  the  toilet  mirror  (1171), 
which  is  ornamented  on  all  sides,  and  is  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  a  casket  (1174). 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  rare  suites  of 
furniture,  though  not  so  attractive  as  the 
best  Boule  or  the  elegant  Louis  XVI.  work, 
is  the  set  of  green  Vernis-Martin  library 
furniture,  Nos.  ll.'j.S,  11-59,  &o.  This  perfect 
varnish  is  more  valuable  when  used  for  snuff- 
boxes and  highly  decorated  articles.  If  fur- 
niture painted  by  great  artists  is  ever  to 
become  fashionable  in  high  places,  the  paint- 
ings should  be  protected  from  injury  by  such 
a  varnish  as  this. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  marqueterie,  though 
there  are  several  other  excellent  cabinets, 
but  No.  llG;j  fairly  surpasses  everything  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  collection.  It  is  a 
writing-table  or  bureau,  made  for  Stanislaus, 
the  King  of  Poland,  by  Riesener,  tlie  prince 
of  inlay ers  in  wood.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  not  do — imitate  marbles,  give  the 
anatomy  of  figures  perfectly,  represent 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  sky,  and  landscape. 
The  medallion  of  ''Silence"  at  the  back  is 
especially  to  be  noticed.  Visitoi's  should 
compare  with  this  No.  11.54,  the  inlaying  of 
which  is  by  David,  and  No.  10'.tO,  in  which 
there  is  some  very  skilful  work — some  dancing 
boys  on  a  vase  are  equal  to  lliescner's  work. 
This  piece  is  inscribed  "  Foulet."  No.  10G9  is 
also  very  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  part  oi 
the  exhibition  has  not  been  better  caUilogueJ 
— many  more  of  the  pieces  might  have  been 
identified  as  the  works  of  known  masters. 
Some  of  the  dates  given  are  very  far  out. 
For  example,  No.  108:5  is  said  to  be  early 
oighteentli  century.  It  is  very  fine,  but  cer- 
tainly very  late  eighteenth  century.  No.  lUlO, 
&c.,  are  said  to  be  sixteenth  century  bronzes, 
Italian.  They  are  certainly  eighteenth  cen- 
tury French ;  and,  what  is  more  amusing, 
a  bronze  of  precisely  similar  quality,  if  not 
actually  belongiug  to  the  same  set  (No.  lUUG), 
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is  correctly  described.  Again,  a  fine  series  of 
groups  (Nos.  1H3  to  114G),  are  all  said  to  be 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are 
certainly  a  hundred  years  later,  and  we  should 
say  that  they  were  French.  The  specimens  of 
furniture  ornamented  with  Sevres  plaqnes  are 
very  numerous  and  fine  ;  among  the  best  are 
No.  1117,  a  very  charming  cabinet,  inlaid 
with  coloured  woods,  and  having  very  choice 
plaijues  with  a  green  ground.  The  mounts 
are  also  capital,  particularly  elegant,  and 
tasteful.  Nos.  1111  and  1122  are  also  repre- 
seut.ative  examples.  There  is  one  other  de- 
scription of  furniture  of  a  very  high  quality, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection 
here — viz.,  tliat  made  of  rich  wood,  with  no 
other  oi'namentsthan  the  ormolu  mounting.The 
greatest  artist  who  did  this  sort  of  work  was 
Gouttiere.  There  are  several  beautiful  works 
of  his,  among  them  a  pair  of  high  cabinets  of 
Amboina  wood,  the  best  being  No.  1119. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  wonderful  delicacy 
of  the  chiselled  flowers  and  other  decorations. 
There  are  several  other  pieces,  which  are 
probably  from  his  hand,  though  not  so 
described.  Nos.  10(il  and  1002  are  known  to 
have  been  executed  by  him.  Of  the  furniture 
of  the  latter  end  of  the.  eighteenth  century 
there  is  a  very  interesting  case  on  the  ground, 
containing  two  corner  cupboards,  two  tripods 
with  splendid  candelabra,  and  some  cabinets 
lighted  up  by  some  exceedingly  choice  pieces 
of  china,  an  inkstand  of  green  Sevres  porce- 
lain, with  a  hen  and  chickens  at  the  top,  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  place.  This  whole  case 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  how  the  rooms  fur- 
nished with  such  furniture  looked. 

There  is  a  grand  collection  of  bronzes  of 
I*i-ance  and  Italy,  both  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  finest  of 
the  former,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  is  the  bust  of  Charles 
IV.,  of  France  (lliTO).  This  is  a  superb 
monumental  work,  of  whicli  any  nation  might 
be  proud.  On  either  side  of  it  arc  Cupids  of 
the  finest  Italian  work.  A  very  characteristic 
French  work  is  (llGl)  an  allegoric  group, 
representing  the  fortunes  of  the  young  Louis 
XV.  Time  is  offering  him  his  scythe. 
Health  and  Art  support  him,  while  Vice 
shrinks  into  the  earth  at  his  feet.  It  reminds 
one  of  Edelinck's  great  print  of  the  Triumph 
of  Louis  XIV.  Every  one  should  notice  the 
very  choice  bronzes  scattered  about  among 
the  Sevres  china  in  the  South  gallery,  and  more 
especially  in  the  side  cases  of  the  same 
gallery.  Nos.  1202,  1200,  and  1204,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
How  very  tame  do  such  bronzes  as  (1182) 
"  The  Empress  Josephine  as  the  Genius  of 
Painting"  appear  after  such  gems  as  these  ! 
Some  of  the  larger  bronzes  on  the  ground 
floor  are  of  first-class  merit — e.g.,  the  Juno 
and   Jupiter,  and  the  rivers  Tiber  and  Nile. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  ivory  carvings, 
but  all  of  the  first  quality.  No.  1187  is  a 
dijitych  with  the  various  subjects  of  our 
Lord's  Life  and  Passion,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  left  side  and  fiwhshing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  right ;  it  is  of  German  work, 
late  thirteenth  or  more  probably  early  four- 
teenth century.  It  has  become  too  nuichthc 
fashion  of  late  to  give  too  early  a  date  to 
ivories  aiu.l  manuscripts.  AVe  have  seldom 
seen  so  beautiful  an  ivory  carvingas  No.  118,3, 
a  group  in  high  relief,  said  to  represent  the 
"  Toilet  of  Venus,"  though  it  really  is  a 
classical  design  of  David  seeing  liathshoba 
at  her  bath.  Last  of  the  three,  and  by  no 
means  tiic  least,  is  No.  1180,  a  Satyr  teaching 
a  girl  to  play  upon  the  pipe — Italian  (?) 
Bixtecntli  century.  Thispiece  shows  amazing 
skill  ;  it  is  full  of  grace.  Not  only  are  tlie 
principal  figures  so  charmingly  suggestive  of 
the  golden  age,  but  the  landscape  and  figures 
in  the  distance  are  alike  equally  delightful ; 
all  is  sun,  repose  and  happiness.  No.  1172, 
a  curious  and  very  rare  steel  casket,  is  well 
worth  study,  as  showing  what  may  be  done 
in  gold  and  iron  by  the  various  processes  of 
damascening,  sinking,  engraving,  &o.  The 
arabesques  in  low  relief  are  very  nice.    Wc 


next  turn  to  the  two  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
Sevres  gallery,  containing  bijouterie  .and 
plate.  There  is  not  much  plate,  but  what 
there  is  is  as  good  as  can  be.  No.  12.".5,  a 
German  drinking  cup  in  the  .shape  of  an 
ostrich,  wit',1  a  very  elaborate  repousse 
base  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
interesting,  but  somewhat  damaged  by  time. 
Nos.  1233  and  1234  are  exceptionally  fine  for 
English  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No. 
1240  is  also  a  capital  bit  of  English  silver. 
The  fashional)le  possessors  of  English  silver 
have,  as  a  rule,  so  utterly  destroyed  all  of  its 
interest  by  regilding  and  furbishing  it  up, 
that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  a  collection 
of  it  in  its  original  state.  A  great  part  of 
our  early  English  plate  has  been  as  badly  or 
worse  treated  by  so-called  restorers  than  our 
churches  and  cathedrals. 

The  whole  of  the  next  case  will  repay  most 
careful  observation.  It  abounds  with  beauti- 
ful things,  many  of  which  are  not  specified 
in  the  catalogue,  and  may  be  missed  if  not 
looked  for.  At  the  top  there  is  a  remarkably 
fine  fifteenth  century  German  clock,  of  silver 
gilt  and  enamel,  adorned  with  lienaissance 
ornament.  In  the  panels  are  subjects  covered 
with  translucent  enamels.  There  are  also  alter- 
nately with  these,  astronomical  medallions, 
painted  under  glass.  Some  of  the  j  ewelled  Indian 
weapons  are  perfect.  A  Malay  crease,  with 
Jade  sheath,  puzzles  one  to  imagine  how  it 
was  wrought.  Thei-e  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  case  an  Indian  dagger,  with  a  Jade  handle, 
the  blade  of  which  is  marvellously  embossed 
and  damascened.  No.  1243  should  be  noticed. 
It  is  a  bowl  of  very  pure  crystal,  with  Persian 
ornamentation  in  enamel  in  excellent  taste. 
Among  the  rest  are  also  some  beautiful  things, 
sent  out,  doubtless,  as  presents  from  France 
to  Eastern  potentates,  which  have  found 
their  way  back  again,  the  best  of  which  is  a 
dagger,  exquisitely  enamelled,  of  late 
eighteenth  century  work. 
',  It  would  Ijc  impiossible  in  the  small  space 
we  have  left  to  do  justice  to  the  small  but 
almost  matchless  collection  of  snuft'-boxes. 
One  can  hardly  understand  how  such  wonder- 
ful things  should  have  been  produced  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  original  cost  of  some 
of  them  must  have  been  prodigious.  It  must 
suftice  to  say  that  those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  may  see  the  finest  possible 
specimens  of  every  description.  "\Ve  cer- 
tainly never  saw  anything  to  approach  the 
Vernis-JIavtin  boxes.  There  are  also  excel- 
lent portraits  by  Petitot ;  and  specimens  of 
enamelling  after  A\'atteau,  Bouchet,  and  the 
later  dccoi'ative  designei'S,  enough  to  rob 
many  a  collector  of  his  rest  for  weeks  to 
come.  Let  no  one  omit  to  look  at  the  row  of 
pendants  at  the  top  of  this  case,  and  the 
lovely  Chinese  cups  of  beaten  gold,  with 
thin  turquoise  enamel  run  into  the  gold 
chasings.  We  can  only  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  rarest  or  fairest — for  example,  the  Hol- 
bein jewel,  of  a  lady  with  a  mirror  with 
translucent  enamel,  the  flesh  being  done  in 
opal.  There  arc  two  charming  lady's  watches 
in  crystal  and  enamelled  cases.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  an  absolutely  pure  piece  of 
crystal  cut  into  a  most  elegant  vase,  and 
ornamented  in  the  finest  taste,  he  can 
see  it  in  this  case.  Lastly,  we  must  draw 
attention  to  a  very  small  Init  very  choice 
medallet  of  a  rare  and  curious  description  of 
late  fifteenth  century  work,  with  the  figures 
of  Charlemagne  and  S.  Louis  chiselled  out 
like  the  finest  thirteenth  century  plaques,  the 
dresses  being  filled  in  with  transluscent 
enamel.  Designers  of  ecclesiastical  plate 
and  choice  metal  work  would  be  wise  to  study 
this  little  gem.  It  may  be  little  more  than  a 
toy,  but  it  may  give  valuable  instruction  to 
those  who  can  read  its  lesson.  All  we  can 
say  in  conclusion  of  the  great  collection  of 
miniatm-es  i.i,  that  we  heartily  wish  that 
so  fine  a  collection  had  been  more  ade- 
quately catalogued,  ^\'c  still  hope  that 
this  may  lie  done.  Many  of  them  are  by 
well-known  artists,  though  they  are  not 
so  described.    There  are,  for  instance,  espe- 


cially good  specimens  of  Cooper.  The  por- 
trait of  a  lady  unknown  (1020),  signed 
"  P.  L."  is,  of  course,  by  Peter  Lens — i.e., 
Paul  Peter  Lens,  the  son  of  Bernard  Lens, 
who  painted  occasionally  better  than  his 
father.  Still,  with  or  without  a  correct  cata- 
logue, the  miniatures  will  repay  more  than 
one  careful  visit. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  wonder- 
ful collection  without  thanking  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  we 
have  already  spent  in  reviewing  the  treasury 
of  fine  things  that  he  has  so  nobly  lent 
specially  to  a  neighbourhood  that  has  so  few 
joys.  We  feel  sure  that  his  kindness  will 
produce  the  greatest  good. 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

CANDIDATES  for  the  ensuing  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examinations  are  to  de- 
clare themselves  on  or  before  the  end  of  March 
next.  The  whole  scheme  of  this  laudable 
Institution  has  been  once  more  revised. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  the  last  revision, 
we  cannot  say.  This  is,  however,  the  very  last 
of  very  many  revisions.  The  Institute  has 
piped  to  different  tunes,  but  the  students  have 
mostly  hitherto  turned  deaf  ears  to  their 
would-be  charmer.  By  all  evidence,  however, 
the  apathy  thus  displayed  was  but  natural, 
for  the  tunes  were  not  to  the  taste  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Now,  however, 
we  are  assured  all  is  changed.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  diploma  has  been  practically 
conceded,  and  eleven  gentlemen  actually  enjoy 
the  substantial  title  of  "  Graduate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects."  Long 
may  they  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  coveted 
honour,  and  may  these  prove  equally,  nay, 
even  more  substantial !  Yet  eleven  certificates, 
though  each  be  regarded  "as  a  diploma  of 
professional  qualification,"  is  not  a  liberal 
resultfor  a  system  of  examination,  established 
for  at  least  half  that  number  of  years.  The 
number  of  passed  candidates  may  slightly 
exceed  that  of  their  examiners,  but  it  will 
hai'dly  pay  to  sot  such  distinguished  engines 
to  work  to  crack  nuts,  unless  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  work  can  in  future  be  expected 
from  them. 

Many  reasons,  however,  have  been  alleged 
for  the  rising  men  of  the  profession  keeping 
aloof  from  this  salutaiy  ordeal,  and  among 
these  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  recognition 
of  success  has  ever  been  put  forward  as  the 
most  prominent.  The  champion  Eleven  of 
All  England  were  not  allured  by  hope  of  such, 
for  to  them  it  was  denied,  hut  that  they 
should  retain  the  belt  without  challenge  was 
attributed  to  the  withholding  from  others  of 
that  guerdon,  which  it  is  considered  only 
human  to  covet. 

By  the  readjustment  of  the  Institute  exami- 
nations, which  has  been  designated  as  final, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  such  for,  at  least, 
one  twelvemonth  to  come,  an  academical  title 
will  be  conferred  upon  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  programme  for  that  for  the  year 
1873  has  been  issued,  and  the  labour  it  will 
entail  upon  the  students  is  certainly  not 
onerous  One  week  in  the  month  of  BLay 
every  alternate  year  will  alone  be  occupied, 
and  that  will  be  divided  between  the  artistic 
and  scientific  lectures,  three  days  being  given 
to  each,  and  at  the  candidate's  option,  one 
only  or  both  of  these  may  be  encountered 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  diploma,  of 
course,  being  withheld  until  they  liave  passed 
in  both.  Thus,  if  learning  itself  be  not  made 
easy,  the  proof  of  its  acquisition  is  certainly 
proposed  to  be.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
limited,  as  regards  the  proficiency  examina- 
tion, to  such  "  acipiaintance  with  each  subject 
as  any  well-educated  pupil  coming  up  shortly 
after  the  creditable  conclusion  of  his  articles 
may  reasonably  profess  to  exhibit."  A 
triple  privilege  will  now  be  attached  to 
success  iu  this  not  over-arduous  enterprise. 
First,  the  studentship  of  the  Institute  for 
three  years  without  fee  ;  secondly,  the  sub- 
sequent   nomination    by     Council    for    the 
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Associatesliip  without  the  necessity  of  the 
usual  recommendation  by  tliree  Fellows  from 
personal  knowledge  ;  and  thirdly,  after  elec- 
tion as  an  Associate,  the  distinction  of  the 
title  of  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  representations  to  which  the  Institute 
has  now  yielded  were  based  upon  fact,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  want  of  some  such 
rewards  as  are  now  offered  has  hitherto 
restrained  the  younger  men  of  the  profession 
from  competing  in  these  examinations,  we 
now  look  forward  to  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  and  others  crowd- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
they  have  so  long  professed  themselves  to 
be  waiting  for.  We  hope  that  the  next  Ides 
of  March  will  bear  testimony  to  their  earnest- 
ness to  show  that  they  have  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  the  several  branches  of  avchitec- 
tm-al  education  set  forth  in  the  curriculum,  and 
that  as  the  examinations  are  henceforth  very 
judiciously  arranged  only  to  be  held  bienni- 
ally, instead  of  annually  as  heretofore,  that 
they  may  never  again  have  to  be  postponed 
for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  candidates.  For 
the  formation  of  the  Class  of  Distinction  we 
shall  be  content  to  wait  awliile,  since  it  is  to 
be  directed  towards  "very  high  attainments 
on  the  leading  subjects  of  eitlier  the  artistic 
or  scientific  section,"  and  we  had  better  ascer- 
tain first  that  we  can  walk  before  we  strive 
to  run. 


CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— XVI. 

By  J.  B.  Warixc. 

BERNINI,   1598 — 1680. 

/^lOVANXI  LORENZO  BERNINI,  son 
^J  of  Pietro  Bernini,  sculptor,  though  born 
at  Naples,  where  his  father  was  then  em- 
ployed, was,  like  so  many  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  time,  of  Tuscan  race.  His 
father  being  engaged  by  Pope  Paul  V.  (C. 
Borghese)  to  execute  some  sculpture  in  the 
Borghese  or  Pauline  Chapel  at  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  Rome.  Milizia  states  that  at  this  time, 
or  in  the  young  Bernini's  tenth  year,  he  sculp- 
tured a  marble  bust,  now  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Praxede,  representing  ^Monsignore  Santoni, 
placed  above  his  monmnent.  "The  infant 
prodigy,"'  for  as  such  he  was  speedily  re- 
garded, attracted  tlie  notice  of  Paul  V., 
who  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and 
literature,  "  in  order  that  the  seed  might  be 
sown  to  produce  another  Buonarotti."  There 
is,  however,  no  recipe  for  forming  a  Michael 
Angelo,  and  great  as  were  the  youth's 
talents,  he  had  not  the  stuff  of  that  nature 
in  his  composition.  His  precocity  and  ability 
were,  however,  manifest,  and  there  are  two 
marble  groups  still  preserved  in  the  casino  of 
the  Vilhi  Borghese,  one  of  .Eneas  carrying 
his  father,  Anchises,  stated  to  have  been 
executed  in  Bernini's  fifteenth  year,  and 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
One  of  his  finest  works,  that  of  David  slay- 
ing (joliath,  is  also  in  this  casino,  as  well  as 
marble  busts  of  Paul  Y.  and  the  Cardinal 
Scipio  Borghese.  Indeed,  so  greatly  was 
Bernini  admired  and  flattered  as  a  youthful 
prodigy,  that  he  might  have  been  spoilt  but 
for  the  good  advice  of  his  father,  who  in- 
stilled into  him  the  principle  that  he  could 
never  do  so  well  but  what  he  might  yet  im- 
prove himself.  Bernini's  genius  was  accom- 
panied with  unwearying  energy  and  industry, 
and  he  studied  architecture  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture wliilst  still  young.  Gregory  XV.,  who 
succeeded  Pius  as  Pope  in  Kiil,  kept  our 
artist  in  full  employment,  gave  him  a  regular 
pension,  and  made  him  a  "  Cavaliere"  of  the 
order  of  Christ.  Under  Urban  VIII.  (M. 
Bai-berini),  who  succeeded  to  the  Pontificate 
in  l(}2'i,  Bernini's  f.imo  was  fully  established, 
and  he  was  constantly  engaged  on  important 
works  in  architecture  and  .sculpture,  principal 
among  the  former  heing  the  celebrated 
"  baldacchino,"    or    canopy    over  the    high 


altar  beneath  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's.     It  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest  bronze  monument  exist- 
ing, being  about  95ft.  high  from  the  floor, 
and  was  cast  from  Bernini's  design  in  1633, 
a  great  portion   of  the   metal   being  taken 
from  the  Pantheon,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
satire    of    Pasquin,    "  Quod    non    fecerunt 
Barbari    fecerunt    Barberini."    Its    twisted 
columns     and     extravagant    ornament     and 
gilding  bespeak  also  a  "  barbarous  "   charac- 
ter ;  we  confess  we  can  see  no  merit  of  any 
kind  in  it,  unless  size  and  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture, which  attracts  the  vulgar  admiration, 
can  be  considered  commendable.    Kugler  de- 
scribes it  as  an  "  affektirt  imposantes  deko- 
rations  werk  ;"  but  it  is  irremediably  bad, 
and  were  Bernini's  claims  as  a  good  designer 
to  rest  on  this  work  alone,  he  must  be  classed 
very  low  in  the  scale,  nor  would  the  great 
bronze  pulpit,  with  its  colossal  bronze  figures, 
all  in  equally  bad  taste  as  the  baldacchino, 
serve  to  raise  him  in  our  estimation  ;  but  he 
should  rather  be  judged  by  those  architectural 
works  which  do  him  honour,   such   as   the 
Scala  Regia,  or  royal  staircase,  leading  from 
the  Portico  to  the  Vatican  Palace,  and  the 
celebrated  Portico  itself.     The  Scala  Regia  is 
certainly  a  very  impressive  work  ;  it  consists 
of  two  flights  of  steps,  the  lower  walls  being 
ornamented   with  Ionic  columns,  the  upper 
with  pilasters,  and  decorated  with  rich  stucco 
work  by  the   sculptor,  Alessandro  Algardi. 
The  great  colonnade,  which  forms  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  external  effect  of  S.  Peter's, 
was  commenced  by  Bernini  in  1667.  Extend- 
ing in  a  curved  form,  like  wings,  from  each 
side  of  the   building,  it   (together  with  the 
fountains  and   obelisk  of  the  central  space) 
serves   materially   to    relieve  the    sprawling 
heaviness  of  that  colossal  piece  of  ugliness, 
the  fa(;ade  of  S.  Peter's.  These  colonnades  are 
56ft.  wide,  and  consist  of  four  rows  of  284 
Doric    columns,    in     all,    48ft.     high,    and 
arranged  with  a  broad  central   passage  for 
two  carriages  to  pass.     Imposing  from  their 
size,  and  not  bad  in  effect,  they  will  never  be 
regarded,  however,   as  models   of  detail  by 
any  student.     In  themselves  they  are  com- 
mon-place ;  but  they  serve   their  purpose, 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  g.audy  and  mere- 
tricious style  pervading  S.  Peter's  generally, 
are  quite  a  relief  to  the  eye  from  their  compara- 
tive simplicity.  Although  these  colonnades  are 
generally  regarded  as  Bernini's  best  work  in 
architecture,  we  prefer  the  portions  of  the 
Barberini  Palace  executed  from  his  designs, 
such  as  the  facade  towai'ds  the  Strada  Felice, 
and  the  great  winding  staircase  and  hall ;  not 
omitting  the  fountain  on  the  piazza,  a  Triton 
on  a  shell  blowing  a  conch,  the  shell  sup- 
ported   by   intertwined  dolphins,  effectively 
arranged  over  the   principal  basin  ;    a   very 
pictorial      composition,       free     from      that 
extravagant  aiming  after  picturesque  treat- 
ment   which    mars    so   much   of  his   work, 
and  which  reaches  its  acme,  perhaps,  in  the 
fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona.     His  other 
architectural  works  in  Rome  are  the  fa<,'ade  of 
the  great   college    "de   Propaganda   Fide," 
completed     by     his     rival    in    ai-chitecture, 
Borromini ;  the   Palazzo   di    Monte  Citorio. 
completed  by  Carlo  Fontana  ;  the  fa(;-ade  of 
the  Palazzo  Odescalchi ;  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Andrea  al  (Juirinale,  generally  considered  an 
excellent  example  of  his  style ;  various  addi- 
tions  to   the   (iuirinal    Palace,  and  several 
altars  and  chapels  in  the  churches  of  R(.me. 
The  Chigi  Palace,  in  a  comparatively  simple 
style,  and  the  Cluirch  of  the  Assumption  at 
Larricia  (built  circa  1664),  are  often  and  pro- 
perly citeil  as  among  his  best  works.     "  In 
these  two  edifices,"  observes  Valery,  who  is 
an  excellent  critic  in  matters  of  art,  "may 
be     remarked    the    character    of     Bernini's 
talent ;  a    superior   architect  for  effect  and 
arrangement,  but  liad  in  details."     At  Castel 
Gandolfo,  the  church,  a  (jrcek  cross  in  plan, 
and  portions  of  the  Palace,    are  by  him  as 
well  as  the  Ro.sjiigliosi  Palace  at  Pistuia,  and 
the  Arsenal  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

So  great  was  Bernini's  fame,   not    as    a 
sculptor  alone,  but  as  an  architect,  that  he 


was  invited  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1665, 
and  his  journey  was  a  kind  of  royal  progress, 
the  highest  authorities  receiving  him  with 
special  honom-s  at  Florence,  Turin,  and 
Lyons  ;  he  remained  in  Paris  about  eight 
months,  engaged  in  works  of  sculpture,  and 
it  is  honourable  to  him  that  he  refused  to 
meddle  with  the  design  of  Claude  Perrault 
for  the  Louvre,  declaring  that  the  designs  of 
so  great  a  master  couid  not  be  improved  by 
him.  Indeed,  whatever  faults  may  be  found 
with  Bernini's  artistic  merits,  he  was,  per- 
sonally, most  industrious  and  independent. 
He  never  ceased  working  on  account  of  the 
great  personages  who  visited  him,  and  always 
upheld  the  dignity  of  his  art  and  his  position  as 
aa  artist  in  an  admirable  manner.  He  was  a 
sayer  of  good  things,  like  Michael  Angelo, 
and  remarked  that  "the  greatest  man  was  not 
he  who  was  without  faults,  but  he  who  com- 
mitted the  least,"  and  this  merit  in  com- 
parison with  his  co-temporary  Borromini 
may  certainly  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  an 
age  of  the  decline  of  good  taste  in  art,  and  it  is 
not  want  of  power,  but  want  of  taste,  which 
precludes  Bernini  from  being  placed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  artists.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1680,  aged  eighty-two,  the  last  great  example 
of  a  long  race  of  Italian  sculptors,  who  also 
distinguished  themselves  as  architects. 

His  style,  where  he  did  not  depart  from  the 
good  models  of  his  Roman  predecessors,  was 
manly  and  effective,  and  he  alwaj's  had  an 
eye  for  pictorial  arrangement ;  if  he  had  re- 
membered his  own  saying,  that  it  is  "  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  depart  from  established  rules," 
it  would  have  been  better  with  him  ;  he,  at 
times,  departed  from  them  in  a  most  injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  manner,  adopting,  as 
Milizia  observes,   "  broken  pediments,  undu- 
lations,   projections,   and    intermixtures     of 
right  lines  and  curves ;  instead  of  a  beautiful 
simplicity,    he    substituted    elegant    fancy." 
The   fancy  we  allow  ;  the   elegance  is  very 
questionable.     He  had  the  making  of  a  good 
artist  in  him,  but  was  spoilt  by  that  want  of 
strict  discipline,  which  was  never  more  neces- 
sary than  in  his  day  ;  nor  can  we  think  that 
he  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty  requisite 
for  a  great  artist.     Mr.  Huggius,  in  his  ex- 
cellent little  work,  "  The  Course  and  Current 
of  Architectm-e,"  whose  criticism  is  always 
appreciative    and    unbiassed,    observes   that 
"  Bernini  has  sometimes  displayed  the  highest 
art  in  the  arrangement  of  light  and  in  over- 
coming difficulties  of  situation,  and  his  efforts 
are  occasionally  inimitable.     His  style  pre- 
sents more  license  than   absolute   errors  or 
abuses,  and  his  gr.aces  and  elegancies  go  far 
to  atone  for  his  many  faults."  It  is  out  of  our 
province  to  criticise  Bernini  as  a  sculptor,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  led  by  false  prin- 
ciples, he  gave  an  impress  to  the  sculpture 
of   his  time  which  was  in  itself  bad,  and  led 
to  still  worse  results,  so  that  in  my  notes  on 
ray  first  visit  to  Rome  I  find  the  following 
impression  was  made  upon  me  : — "  Bernini  is 
the  curse  of  Rome."    This,  however,  can  only 
apply  justly  to  his  sculpture,  for  he  was  much 
more  sober  and  judicious  in   his  style  as  an 
architect,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  example 
of  some  of   his  predecessors,  notably  ]\lichael 
Angelo,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  wild  fancies  and  vagaries  of  his  co- 
temporary  and  rival  in  architecture,  Boiro- 
mini,   he  might  have  produced  works  much 
more  creditable  to  his  good  taste  and  judgment. 
As  it  is,  Bernini  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
of  that  race  of  great  artists — great  in  sculp- 
ture   as    in    architecture,    and  possessed  of 
extraordinary  natural  ability — who  cast  such 
glory  on  the  art  history  of  Italy  from  the 
fifteenth    to    the    seventeenth     century,     a 
pei'iod  of  about  200  years,  during  which  she 
gave  tlie  laws,  and  presented  the  models  of 
all  that  was  highest,  most  beautifid,  and  most 
noble  in  art,   not   to    Europe  and  her  own 
ei^och  alone,  but  to  all  the  world,  and  to  all 
time.     The  great   Italian   artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance and    the    It.alian    epochs   were    a 
race  of  giants,  as  remarkable  for  intellectual 
power  as  for  artistic  genius,  and  a  natural 
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s  'nse  of  good  taste,  combined  with  a  versa- 
tility, energy,  industry,  and  tact,  such 
as  render  them  quite  an  exceptional  set 
of  men,  and  will  always  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind.  'We 
recommend  their  lives  and  productions  to  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  art,  as  calculated 
to  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  every  way,  for, 
as  a  rule,  they  were  not  only  thorough  en- 
thusiasts, but  were  characterised  by  the 
energy  and  industry  with  which  they  pur- 
sued their  studies  ;  they  were  men  of  broad 
views,  and  gifted  with  tliat  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  sense  of  their  own  personal  dignity, 
and  the  honourable  nature  of  their  calling, 
which  made  them  respected  even  by  the 
greatest  nionarchs  of  their  time  ;  they 
eminently  knew,  indeed,  "  how  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds,"  the  world  of  art 
and  the  world  of  actual  life ;  and  in 
concluding  these  notices  of  the  great  archi- 
tects of  Italy,  we  cannot  do  better  than  direct 
the  attention  of  students  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  their  career  and  works,  satisfied  that 
they  will  arise  from  such  study  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  worth,  and  a  high  admiration 
of  their  art ;  nor  will  they  ever  again  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  speak 
in  terms  of  wild  condemnation,  or  unjust 
depreciation  of  the  art  and  artists  of  the 
"  pestilent  "  Renaissance  ;  that  Renaissance 
style,  which,  originating  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  noblest  monuments  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  band  of  the  greatest  and 
most  accomplished  artists  of  modern  times. 


STOVES. 


DISRAELI,  speaking  of  new  inventions 
and  their  frequent  failure  to  accom- 
plish their  intended  uses,  cleverly  remarks 
that  they  are  often  "  so  ingeniously  contrived 
that  the  very  ingenuity  prevented  them  from 
being  useful."  Captain  Galton,  however,  in 
his  "  ventilating  fireplace"  has  given  the 
world  sinqilicity  and  utility  combined.  The 
plans  and  section  will  fully  explain  the 
method  and  action.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fresh  air  is  admitted  behind  the  grate  ;  that 
it  is  there  warmed  partly  by  the  firegrate 
back  and  partly  by  the  yills  affixed  (this 
method  of  warming  air  will  remind  my  readers 
of  Goldsworthy  Gurney's  stoves)  ;  the  warm 
air  then  rises  in  a  separate  flue  from  the 
smoke  flue,  and  is  discharged  into  the  room 
through  the  cornice  or  through  louvre 
opening  near  ceiling.     It  will  be  seen  by  the 


military  buildings  (in  fact,  in  the  year  18GS 
he  read  a  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
having  this  limitation)  ;  and,  therefore, 
probably  the  louvre  openings  were  intended 
to  prevent  any  interference  by  the  soldiers. 
I  think  in  ordinary  houses,  however,  an  im- 
provement could  be  made  by  having  an  inlet 
that  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  other- 
wise I  am  of  opinion  that  the  down  draught 
would  be  inconvenient  on  some  occasions,  as, 
for  example,  when  there  was  no  fire.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  Galton  stoves, 
which,  I  should  mention,  are  being  used  at 
the  new    Foreign  Office     and  many    other 


themselves.  One  charm  to  my  mind  is,  that 
if  from  any  cause  it  is  not  found  to  answer, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  need  not 
be  used,  and  then  the  stove  is  just  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  register  stoves  in  general 
use.  The  cost  is  small,  only  Is.  6d.  additional. 
The  name  of  this  invention  would  be  better 
understood  by  the  trade,  I  think,  if  it  were 
called  a  hit  and  m'tsx  ventilator.  This  invention 
appears  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

I  had  intended  to  have  gone  fully  into 
another  new  invention,  but  space  will  not 
permit.  INIr.  ISIagnus  is  the  inventor,  and  I 
believe  specimens  may  be  seen  at  his  slate 
works.  Shortly,  the  principle  may  be  thus 
explained ;  Keep  the  hot  smoke  from  the 
open  fireplace  in  iron  pipes  as  long  as  you 
can,  and  let  the  heat  therefrom  get  into  the 
room  ihrough  open  ornamental  panels  in 
chimuey-piece.  In  hall  stoves  the  iron  pipe 
is  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  before  entering  the 
brick  flue,  and  has  an  ornamental  casing  of 
enamelled  slate  and  open  iron  panels  painted, 
and  sometimes  gilt. 

With  coals  at  their  present  alarming  price 
(and  the  probability  of  a  further  rise  therein) 
too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to 
this  subject. 

"Inventiones  Scrutator." 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

THIS  aquarium  was  formally  openeil  on  Saturday 
last,  and  there  is  no  douljt  that  it  is  a  decided 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  Brighton.  Externally, 
the  Brighton  Daily  News  .says,  the  structure  makes 
very  little  show,  and  its  tir.st  view  will  doubtless  in- 
duce a  sense  of  disappointment.  It  has  not  inaptly 
been  described  as  resembling  a  sunken  Italian  villa, 
tliree  parts  of  which  are  out  of  sight,  the  upper 
storj'  only  being  above  ground.  The  roof  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  form  promenades  for  those  who 
may  desire  it.  Its  entrance  is  not  only  unattractive  ; 
it  is  positively  ugly.  This  latter  defect,  however, 
will  soon  be  remedied.  The  Company  are  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Town  Council  to 
erect  a  handsome  clock-tower  and  toll-liouse,  and 
should  they  obtain  the  required  permission  we  may 
expect  tlie  neighbourhood  to  be  furnished  with 
another  ornament.  The  interior  of  the  building  is 
as  beautiful  as  its  exterior  is  plain  and  unsightly. 
Tlic  tlnthic  style  of  architecture  prevails  through- 
out, giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  an  elaborately 
decorated  cathedral  crypt  than  anything  else.  The 
aquarium  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
with  ornamental  landings,  leading  into  a  handsome 
entrance  court,  consisting  of  tive  arches.  This  opens 
into  tlie  entrance  hall,  which  is  ver}'  elaborately 
decorated,  and  which  will  be  principally  used  for 
lectures,  soirees,  &c.     Leading  from  this  is   a  long 


PLAN    ON  THC    L   ME  A.  B. 


drawings  that  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  (ialton 
stove  is  partly  solid,  only  about  one-third  is 
open,  and  this  portion  has  the  usual  bars 
across.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  inlet  of  air 
in  the  back,  just  above  tlie  bars  :  and  the 
formation  of  the  back  of  the  stove  at  tliis 
part,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  coved  (see  1)  in 
section). 

Captain  Galton  appears  to  consider  this 
coving  very  important,  its  objects  being 
to  aid  combustion,  and  to  prevent  the  heat 
escaping  before  it  lias  been  fully  utilised.  It 
is  certainly  a  system  of  warming  and  ventila- 
ting tliat  deserves  every  attention.  Captain 
Galton  explains  that  he  originally  intended 
his    invention    to   apply    to    barracks   and 


buildings,  are  sis  in  number  ;  and  I 
would  refer  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  important  subject  to  Captain  (ialton's 
mostexcellent paper  to  which  I  have  alluded; 
it  will  amply  repay  the  troul^le.  While  I  was 
going  over  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Yates, 
I  ley  wood,  &  Co.,  the  makers  of  these  stoves, 
I  looked  at  the  ranges  tliey  have  su|iplied  to 
I'eabudy  buildings.  I  was  pleased  with  their 
arrangement  of  the  top  bars,  wliich  are  made 
.so  that  they  can  fall  down  in  the  usual  way, 
or  insiilc — in  the  latter  case  it  saves  utensils 
and  time. 

Another  modern  invention  deserving  atten- 
tion is  their  patent  valve  for  regulating  draft 
(see  p.  111>),  the  diagrams  of  which  explain 


double  corritlor,  wliich  forms  the  aquarium  proper 
Us  total  length  is  22(lft. ;  but  it  is  broken  in  the 
middle  by  iv'liat  is  called  the  central  court.  The 
corridor  is  lined  on  citlier  side  with  tanks,  of  which 
there  are  28,  ranging  from  lift,  to  100ft.  in 
length;  tlic  height  being  6ft.,  and  depth  about  a 
dozen  feet.  Connei'ted  by  a  cross  corridor  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  principal  one  is  another  similar 
galler.v,  ICOft.  in  length,  and  containing  about 
twenty  tanks.  Parallel  with  this  gallery,  and  im- 
mediately following  the  chief  corridor,  is  a  conser- 
vatory, iiiuft.  long  by  40ft.  broad,  and  30ft.  high. 
At  the  end  of  the  smaller  corridor  is  the  machinery 
used  for  pumping  the  water,  naturalists'  rooms,  Ac. ; 
and  leading  out  of  the  entrance  court  already' 
spoken  of  is  a  refreshment  saloon,  which  will  be 
served  by  Mr.  Mellison,  of  the  Concert  Hall  Hotel. 
The  tanks  are  litted  uji  with  rockwork  of  a  varied 
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character,  consisting  of  stratified  rocks  from 
Nuthurst,  near  Horsham,  other  portions  being  made 
of  tufa  fantastically  arranged,  and  in  some  of  tlie 
tanks  having  the  appearance  of  caves.  The  water, 
which  in  the  majority  of  tanks  is  salt,  and 
in  a  few  fresh,  is  introduced  from  pipes  at  the  back 
of  the  tank.s,  where  also,  above  the  water's  edge, 
are  the  doors  affording  access  to  the  attendant  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  water,  however,  reaches 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  platc-glass  frontage,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  light  which  is  obtained  in 
the  corridors  is  entirely  peraqueous ;  at  night  the 
tanks  are  lit  from  above  with  argand  lamps  and 
powerful  reflectors. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

THE  prospect  of  seeing  tiie  New  Law  Courts 
erected  on  the  great  space  now  l3'ing  idle  near 
Temple  Bar  seems  to  be  even  more  remote  than  it 
appeared  a  few  months  since.  Years  have  elapsed 
since  the  poor  folks  who  inhabited  these  seven-and-a- 
half  acres  of  .streets  and  alleys  were  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  at  the  briefest  possible  notice.  Since 
then  four  hundred  houses  have  been  demolished,  and 
the  waste  land  has  at  length  been  cleared,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  new  courts  proceeded  with.  The 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Street's 
design  still  stops  the  way,  and  it  is  now  officially 
announced  that  the  whole  matter  must  stand  over 
until  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  All  tliis 
would,  perhaps,  be  less  unsatisfactory  if  there  could 
■be  any  assurance  that  next  session,  with  its  over- 
crowded legislation,  will  leave  any  time  for  settling 
the  difficulty ;  and,  unfortunately,  architectural 
controversies  appear  to  be  of  all  contentions,  the 
longest  lived,  especially  when  the  Office  of  "Works  is 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  There  is,  in  fact, 
every  probability  that  the  present  miserable  accom- 


it  is  only  by  the  merest  accident  that  a  good  ground 
connection  is  ever  secured.  This  point  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Mean- 
while, the  following  facts  prove  irrefragably  the 
great  value  of  well-constructed  rods.  The  Cathedral 
of  S.  Peter,  in  Geneva,  although  so  elevated  as  to  be 
above  all  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
for  three  centuries  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from 
damage  by  lightning  ;  while  the  tower  of  S.  Gervaise, 
although  much  lower,  has  been  frequently  struck. 
This  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
towers  of  S.  Peter  are  accidentally  furni.shed  with 
perfect  conductors.  The  great  column  of  London, 
known  as  the  Monument,  erected  in  Itw?  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Great  Fire,  although  over  200ft. 
in  height,  has  never  been  struck  ;  while  much  lower 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  have  not  escaped.  The 
]\Ionument,  however,  is  protected  by  a  most  perfect 
conductor,  the  upper  end  terminating  in  a  vase,  from 
which  proceed  numerous  metal  plates  designed  to 
imitate  the  appearance  of  tongues  of  flame.  The 
vase  communicates  by  means  of  stout  bars  of  iron 
with  the  metal  staircase,  which  descends  through  the 
middle  of  the  column  and  terminates  in  the  ground. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  light- 
ning rods  is  a  church  on  the  estate  of  Count  Orsini, 
in  Carinthia.  This  building  was  placed  upon  an 
eminence,  and  had  been  so  often  struck  by  lightning 
that  it  was  deemed  no  longer  safe  to  celebrate  Divine 
.service  within  its  walls.  In  1730,  a  single  stroke  of 
lightning  destroyed  the  entire  steeple ;  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt,  it  was  struck  on  an  average  four  or 
five  times  a  year,  without  counting  extraordinar)* 
storms,  during  which  it  was  struck  from  five  to  ten 
times  in  a  single  da}'.  In  1778,  the  building  was 
reconstructed  and  furnished  with  a  conductor;  and, 
according  to  Lichtenberg,  up  to  1783 — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  space  of  five  years — the  .steeple  had  been 
struck  only  once,  and  this  stroke  had  fallen  upon  the 


sequently,  its  cross  section  was  somewhat  diminished. 
An  experiment,  equally  decisive  and  perhaps  .some- 
what more  easily  performed,  is  at  the  command  of 
every  one  who  has  access  to  a  small  electrical  ma- 
chine and  a  two-quart  Leyden  jar.  Take  a  fine  gold 
wire,  say  the  50th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
wire  will  present  nearly  the  same  surface  as  a  ribbon 
of  metal  the  32nd  part  of  an  inch  wide.  The  wire  will 
carrv  off,  without  being  injured,  any  charge  that  can 
be  imparted  to  the  jar.  If,  however, we  pass  the  charge 
through  a  strip  of  gold  leaf  having  several  times  the 
surface  of  the  wire,  it  will  be  completely  burned  up 
and  dissipated. 

Arr.\ngement  of  the  Rod. — It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  most  perfect,  though  not  the  most  econo- 
mical, arrangement  would  be  to  cover  the  entire 
building  with  a  sheet  of  metal.  Then  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  lightning  to  strike  any  point  with- 
out falling  upon  a  good  conductor.  But  such  an 
arrangement  being  obviously  inadmissible,  we  must 
so  arrange  matters  that  the  most  exposed  points 
shall  be  the  conductor  and  its  connections.  The 
French  Academj--  recommended  the  use  of  rods 
elevated  nine  to  twelve  feet  above  the  building,  and, 
after  a  good  deal  of  experiment  and  observation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  rod  was  capable  of 
protecting  efficiently  a  space  covered  by  a  radius 
equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  building.  For  ourselves  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  conditions  which  arise 
during  a  thunderstorm  leads  us  to  place  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  elevated  rods,  and  to  depend 
wholly  upon  so  arranging  the  conductor  that  every 
part  of  the  building  shall  be  protected.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  rod  should  be  carried  from  the  roof 
to  the  ground  by  the  shortest  possible  way.  Some 
have  even  recommended  that  it  be  carried  down  the 
chimney — a  plan  in  which  there  is  nothing  objection- 
able, provided  it  happen  to  be  the  most  convenient. 
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'iiiodation  for  judges,  juries,  and  the  bar  will  outlast 
at  least  half  a  generation  ;  for  a  building  of  this 
kind,  even  when  begun,  must  necessarily  occupy 
-some  years  in  completing.  The  whole  history  of 
the.se  law  courts  (as  our  contemporary  the  Graphic 
remarks)  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  mischievous 
j>ropensity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  a 
practical  jiart  in  the  regulation  of  details  entirely 
bej'ond  its  grasp.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  mere 
spectators  than  the  fact  that  mere  matters  of  taste 
cannot  be  effectively  discussed  in  a  legislative 
assembly  numbering  G58  members,  and  this  difliculty 
rLses  almost  to  impossibility  when  the  assembly  is 
already  overwhelmed  with  matters  of  imperial 
policy. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  course  would 
appear  to  be  that  of  appointing  a  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  placing  confidence  in  him, 
while  reserving,  of  course,  the  right  of  veto  under 
grave  necessity.  Any  way,  the  nation  requires  the 
law  courts,  and  cannot  afford  to  wait. 


LIGHTNING  KODS. 


THE  unusual  quantity  of  lightning  and  thunder 
with  which  wc  have  been  visited  during  the 
summer  has  called  additional  attention  to  the  subjix't 
of  protecting  buildings  by  properly-constructed  con- 
<luctors.  Professor  John  Phin,  of  the  United  States, 
has  recently  published  a  little  book  on  ''Lightning 
Kods  and  llnw  to  Construct  Them,"  from  which  we 
cull  the  following  selections:  — 

AuK  Lk:iitnix<;  Rods  Keally  a  Protection? 

— There  arc  many  instances  on  record  where  build- 
ings protected  by  rods  Imve  been  struck  and  injured. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect 
that  fully  one-half — na)',  perhaps  three-fourths — 
of  all  the  rods  now  actually  erected  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  theur  efficiencv 
dej)cnds.  Besides  serious  errors  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ment and  continuity,  it  will  in  general  be  found  that 


metallic  point  without  producing  any  damage.  For 
two  or  three  years  after  its  erection,  the  Church  of 
S.  Michael,  in  Charlestown,  had  been  frequently 
damaged  by  lightning;  a  conductor  was  attached  to 
it,  and  during  the  following  fourteen  years  it  had 
not  been  injured.  The  steeple  of  S.  Mark's,  in 
Venice,  has  a  height  of  340ft.,  and  was  frequently 
struck  by  lightning  until  a  proper  lightning  rod  was 
applied  to  it,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  injured. 
These  facts  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
great  value  of  lightning  rods. 

TiiK  Best  Form  for  the  Kod. — If  we  examine 
the  rods  ordinarily  found  in  market,  and  puffed  by 
those  who  have  invented  them,  we  shall  find  that, 
instead  of  being  solid  bars  of  a  square,  round,  or 
merely  flattened  form,  they  are  tubes,  twisted  rib- 
bons, or  bars  whose  cross  section  has  the  form  of  a 
star.  And  if  we  ask  why  these  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive forms  have  been  adopted,  we  shall  be  told 
that  it  is  for  the  purjiose  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  surface  with  the  least  amount  of  metal, 
and  this  is  done  because  electricity  always  resides  on 
the  surface.  Those  who  reason  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, prove  clearly  that  they  have  never  studied  the 
snl)ject,  else  they  would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
while  static  electricity,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  clec- 
tricit}'  at  rest — always  disposes  itself  on  the  surface 
of  bodies  charged  with  it,  electricity  in  motion  per- 
vades the  entire  sub.stance  of  the  bar  through  wliieii 
it  passes,  and  conscqniMttly  the  power  of  such  a  bar 
to  convey  electricity  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
metal  that  it  contains,  and  not  by  the  extent  of  sur- 
face that  it  presents.  Pnuillet  showed  this  in  a  very 
clear  and  decisive  manner.  He  measured  the  con- 
ducting power  of  a  fine  wire  of  cylindrical  form — 
the  form  that  [ircscnts  the  least  po.ssible  surface  in 
proportion  to  its  cubic  contents — and  then,  having 
flattened  and  annealed  it,  he  tested  it  again.  Its 
surface  was  enormously  increased,  but  its  power  to 
conduct  electricity  was  lessened  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  this  diminution  being  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  wire  was  increased  in  length,  and,  con* 


Attaching  Lightning  Rods  to  BmLDiNGg. — 
It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  lightning  rods 
should  be  carefully  insulated  from  the  buildiugs  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  hence  most  rods  are 
made  to  pass  through  glass  tubes  or  insulators,  the 
avowed  object  being  to  prevent  the  electricity  from 
passing  into  the  building.  The  extreme  worthless- 
ness  of  such  arrangements  ought  to  be  obvious  to 
any  person  whoever  observed  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
discharge  from  a  powerful  Rhumkorff  coil  will  pierce 
through  five  inches  of  solid  glass,  so  that,  if  a 
lightning  rod  were  entirely  cased  in  a  glass  tube,  an 
artificial  fla.sh  of  lightning  can  be  produced  which 
will  pass  through  it  as  easily  as  a  spark  from  one 
of  the  old  machines  would  pierce  a  card !  And  if 
such  a  result  can  with  safety  be  produced  by  artificial 
means,  in  a  room  filled  with  people,  what  would  be 
the  limit  to  the  effects  produced  by  natural  means 
wliore  thousands  of  acres  of  cloud  surface  are 
engaged  ?  Insulators  do  very  well  to  talk  about, 
but  as  a  security  against  Heaven's  artillery  they  are 
powerless.  Lightning  rods  should  be  connected  with 
all  large  masses  of  metal  which  may  exist  in  or 
upon  the  hou.se,  such  as  metallic  roofs,  tin  or  iroa 
gutters  or  pipes,  iron  railings,  &c.  In  the  second 
place,  the  rod  should  be  attached  to  the  house  in  the 
neatest  and  least  obtrusive  method  possible.  If  the 
rod  be  flat,  it  may  be  pierced  with  small  holes  and 
tack<'d  directly  to  the  building;  but  a  better  way, 
both  for  rouml,  square,  and  flat  rods,  is  to  employ 
properly-sliaped  staples  of  stout  wire.  These  staples 
may  be  driven  into  the  studding  of  wooden  houses 
or  into  the  joints  of  brick  walls,  and,  when  properly 
painted,  will  not  present  an  unsightly  appearance. 

Termination  in  the  Gkound. — Upon  the  per- 
fection of  tlie  ground  termination  mainly  depends  the 
value  of  the  lightning  rod.  If  this  be  defective,  no 
other  good  features  can  possibly  make  up  for  it. 
And  yet.  so  little  is  it  understood,  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  a  very  large  number  of  rods  leads  us 
to  believe  that  fully  one-half  the  lightning  rods  in 
existence  are  defective  iu   this  respect,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  farnisli  but  an  insufficient  protection.  Iron 
conducts  better  tlian  water,  but  water  conducts  better 
than  dry  earth.  And  just  as  we  are  able,  by  increas- 
ing its  size,  to  make  an  iron  rod  conduct  as  freely  as 
a  copper  one,  so,  by  increasing  the  volume  of  water 
or  soil  employed  to  carry  off  the  electricity,  we  can 
make  it  almost  as  eflicient  as  the  metallic  conductor. 
These  facts  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  The  end  of  tlie  rod  ought  to  be  made  to  terminate 
in  a  layer  of  soil  that  is  permanently  wet ;  and  (2) 
the  end  of  the  rod  ought  to  expose  to  this  soil  as 
large  a  surface  as  possible.  Permanently  moist 
earth  is  to  be  attained  only  at  considerable  depths — 
say  at  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  in  the 
vicinity.  Unless  we  reach  this  point,  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  our  rod  does  not  terminate  in  dry  or  but 
.slightl}-  moist  soil ;  consequentlj'  no  effort  should  be 
spared  in  sinking  tlie  rod  to  a  sufficient  depth.  This 
is  most  easily  accomplished  at  the  time  when  the 
foundations  are  laid ;  and  we  would  advise  all 
builders  to  sink  tlie  lightning-rod  termination  when 
they  sink  the  foundation.  A  short  portion  of  the 
stem  may  be  allowed  to  rise  above  the  ground,  and 
the  conductor  may  be  arranged  and  attached  at  a 
subsequent  period.  It  is  a  common  practice  among 
lightning-rod  men  to  form  the  earth  termination  by 
simply  driving  a  crow-bar  into  the  earth,  and  insert- 
ing the  end  of  tlie  rod  in  the  hole  thus  formed. 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  an  earth  connection 
made  in  this  manner.  The  crow-bar  may  have  been 
driven  into  perfectly  dry  sand ;  and,  in  any  event, 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  by  the  rod,  and  the 
consequent  section  of  earth  brought  into  action,  is 
altogether  too  small. 


SANITARY   SCIENCE  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Thursday  week,  at  the  annual  congress  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  held  this  year  at 
Birmingham,  Mr.    T.    J.    Dyke,   F.R.C.S.,  read   a 
paper  on  "The  Downward  Intermittent  Filtration  of 
Sewage,  as  now  carried  on  at  the  filtering   are.as  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil."     After  epitomising  the  part  of  the 
report  of  the   Rivers  Pollution    Commission  which 
treats  of  the  clarification    of  sewage    by  filtration 
through  certain  lands  of  soil,  Mr.    Dyke  explained 
the  det.ails   of  tlie  filtering   process  now  carried  on 
at  Merthyr  Tydfil.     He  also    related  the    chemical, 
pecuniary,  and  general  results,  and  then  laid  before 
the  section  the  following  propositions,  as  conveying 
his  notions  of  a  perfect  sj'stem  for   the  disposal  and 
utilisation  of  excreta  : — 1.  In  order  to  diminish  and 
limit  to    the  sm.allest   possible  degree  the    chemical 
action  which  results  when  human  or  animal  excre- 
tions are  dissolved  in  water,   tlie    transmission    and 
delivery  of  the  sewage  water  on  the  land  prepared  for 
its  reception  should  be  effected  in   the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.     Bj'  means  of  the  system  of  sewers  and 
drains  planned  and  formed  by  the  Town  Surveyor, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  water  in  passing  from    the 
furthest  point   (five    miles)  of    the  system  to  the 
filtering  areas  does  not  exceed    two   hours.     2.  The 
sewage  water  should  be  delivered  on  the  land  in  such 
a  state  that  the  rootlets  of  plants  can  at  once  absorb 
and  assimilate  it.     In  our  botanical  studies,  you  will 
remember  that  we  were  taught  that  each  rootlet   of 
a  plant,  formed  of  cellular    tissue,  was  closed  at  its 
extremity ;  that  is,  was   covered    as  the  papila;  of 
the  tongue  are  by  mucous  membrane,  or  as  the   end 
of  the  finger  is  covered  by  the  skin.     We  were  also 
taught  that  the  fluid  on  which  plants  live   was  ab- 
sorbed   through    tlie  substance    of    that   covering 
tissue,  hence  tliat  it  was  only  that  which  was  dis- 
solved in  water  that  the  rootlet  could  take  up.     3.  I 
hold  that  no  attcmiit    should  be  made  to  precipitate 
from    the    sewage    water    any    of  the     fertilising 
materials  it  holds  in  SI  ilution  ;  for  as  sewage  water 
does  not  hold    in   solution  more  of  these   fertilising 
matters  than  the  earth  can  store,  or  the   rootlets    of 
the  plant  absorb,  so  to  precipitate  therefrom   any  of 
the  dissolved    matter  is  a    waste    of  the    fertilising 
material.     4.  .\11    insoluble  matters    floating  in  the 
stream  should  be  removed  by  mechanical  means.  .5.  All 
fertilising  matters,    as    yet  undissolved,   suspended 
in  the  stream,  should  be  removed  by  projier    filters, 
and  then  treated  by  such   chemical   and  mechanical 
means  as  may  tend  to  render  them  soluble,     (i.  The 
sewage  water  thus  freed  from  insolulilc  matters,  and 
from    soluble    matters    as  yet    undissolved,   being 
passed  on  to  lands  prepared  according  ti>  the  ])riiici- 
ples    suggested    by    IJr.    ICdward    I'Vankland,  and 
carried  out  according  to  tlie  scheme  of  Mr.  J.  liailey 
Denton,  should  so  pa-ss  on  to,   through,  and  out   of 
the  soil,  as  to  leave  no  scum  on  the  surface    of  the 
soil,    nor  any    polluting   substance    in  the  ellluent 
water.     From  these    propositions    you    will    under- 
stand that  1  hold  that  the  addilinii  of  lime,  alumina, 
or  any  other  cliemical  to  the  .sewage,  with  the    view 
of  causing  precipitation,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 


for  these  reasons — to  precipitate,  as  I  have  already 
said,  from  solution  in  the  sewage  water  that  which 
we  need  for  fertilisation,  is  a  waste,  and,  there- 
fore, an  error ;  next,  the  precipitation  of  these 
soluble  matters  increases  the  sewage  slush,  and 
renders  necessary  the  formation,  at  a  great  cost,  of 
tanks  for  the  reception  of  the  deposit;  lastly,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  nuisance  these  tanks  would 
otherwise  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  add  deodorants 
to  the  precipitating  matters.  Most  of  these  deodo- 
rants virtually  destroj-  thefertilisingproperty  of  the 
deposit.  By  carefully  straining  all  extraneous  in- 
soluble matters  from  the  sewage  stream ;  by 
filtering  all  undissolved,  but  yet  soluble,  matters 
therefrom  ;  by  treating  these  undissolved  fertilising 
matters  separately,  by  means  calculated  to  promote 
their  solubility ;  by  these  processes  a  sewage  water 
should  be  obtained  which  may  safely  be  passed  on  to 
laud  properly  prepared. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Jtr.  de  Renv.y 
mentioned  that  at  Delhi  all  the  liquid  sewage  was 
deposited  upon  the  land  on  which  the  city  was 
built,  and  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  wells,  the 
water  of  which,  though  bad,  was  deemed  by  the 
people  very  good.  It  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  purifying  effect  of  the  soil. — Dr.  A.  Hill  quoted 
statistics  showing  that  the  results  in  purification 
obtained  by  intermittent  filtration  at  the  Birming- 
ham sewage  farm  were  much  the  same  as  those  at 
Merth3'r  Tydfil. — Alderman  Avery,  who  was  in- 
vited to  speak,  disagreed  witli  Mr.  Dyke  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  precipitants  before  placing  the 
sewage  upon  the  land  to  be  filtered.  He  regarded  it 
as  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  sewage  more 
fluid  and  prevent  the  land  getting  choked ;  and  he 
knew  of  no  works  where  lime  or  some  precipitant 
was  not  used. — Mr.  Dyke  maint.ained  that  it  was 
wrong  to  take  from  the  fluid  sewage  that  which  it 
had  dissolved,  and  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  lime  at  Mertliyr. 

Mr.  DE  Renzy,  Sargeon-JIajor  of  the  Indian 
Army,  read  a  paper  on  "  Sanitary  Improvement  in 
India."  He  described  the  imperfect  sanitarj' 
arrangements  of  the  cities  of  the  Punjaub,  the  con- 
sequently high  death  rates  from  pestilence,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  native  people  to  all  improvement. 
He  also  related  what  had  been  done  by  the  provi- 
sion of  proper  barracks  and  in  other  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  British  troops  stationed  in 
the  country. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Deranged  Soil-pipes  as  a  Cause  of  Diphtheria, 
Typhoid,  and  other  Diseases."  He  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  decayed  leaden  pipes  which  had  con- 
nected water-closets  with  the  sewers  in  houses  where 
he  had  treated  cases  of  diphtheria  and  typhus.  The 
horizontally-placed  pipes  were  decayed  only  on  the 
upper  side,  and  in  a  manner  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  caused  by  gases  evolved  from  decomposing  ex- 
cretal  manner.  The  lower  half  of  the  pipes  had 
been  protected  from  decay  by  the  contact  of  the 
liquid  and  the  soil.  This  kind  of  decay  was  fre- 
quently overlooked  bj"-  plumbers  in  examining 
whether  the  drainage  of  a  house  was  all  right,  as 
they  oiilv  examined  the  under  sides  of  the  pipes  to 
see  if  there  was  any  fluid  leakage.  In  all  cases 
where  he  had  attended  recurring  cases  of  diphtheria 
or  typhoid  in  a  family,  he  had  invariably  found  it 
accompanied  by  the  escape  into  the  house  of  sewer 
gas,  either  through  pipes  decayed  .as  he  had  described, 
or  in  some  other  way.  He  was  of  opinion  that  an 
average  leaden  pipe,  unventilated,  would  decay  in 
.about  twelve  years,  but  if  ventilated  the  time  was 
about  twenty-one  years. — In  the  discussion  which 
fcdlowed  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  w.as  generally 
agreed  that  the  diseases  in  question  were  caused  by 
sewer  gas,  but  that  Dr.  Fergus  had  pointed  out  a 
not  generally  known  mode  in  ivliich  such  gas  found 
its  way  into  houses. 


THE  SHEFFIELD   PERMANENT   BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  tlii.s  Society  was  held 
on  Monday.  The  secretary  road  the  re|iort,  which 
stated  that  it  is  a  matter  for  eongratiilalinn  ihat  the 
Society  has  obtained  a  well-merited  confideuco  in 
the  town,  as  is  evinced  by  the  large  amount  of 
money  which  has  boon  lent  to  it  during  tlio  past 
year,  viz.,  £1.5, 100 — a  great  portion  of  which  has 
ijccn  borrowed  at4J  percent  interest,  and  loans  toa 
much  larger  amount  mighthavo  been  procured  could 
thoy  bavo  been  profitably  disposed  of.  The  state- 
mcnt  of  accounts  showed  tliat  tho  total  receipts  for 
tho  year  had  been  £2C,i)()2  lOs.  Id.,  of  which 
£7,1G8  7s.  7d.  had  been  received  in  contributiinis. 
Tliere  is  at  present  owing  to  tho  Society  on  mort- 
gage £.50,.594 :33.  8d.,  but  the  most  satisfactory  feature 
in  tho  accfinnts  is  that  Ihero  is  a  bal.'iiico  of 
£.3,830  ><s.  Ud.  available  for  bouus  dividends  and  for 
I  a  reserve  fund. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

[From  our  own  Reporter.] 

{Continued from  p.  100.) 

FOURTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  5. 

THE  section  devoted  to  Antiquities  met  at  10 
a.m.  on  Monday  week,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Hartley  Institution,  Sir  E.  Smirke,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
charters  and  other  documents  and  JISS.  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  and  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
town,  at  the  conclusion  of  which. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Roman 
remains  at 

SILCHE.STER. 

Mr.  Joyce  said  that  Silchesterwas  known  amongst 
ancientwriters  under  two  distinct  names,  viz.,  Caerse- 
gontiaci  andCallevaAtrebatum.  Having  shown  that 
Calleva  and  Silchester  were  identical,  Mr.  Joyce  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the    important  part  which  the  Atre- 
bates    plaj'ed    in   the   early    history    of    England. 
Commens,  their  chief,  was  the  very  man  with  whom 
tlie  whole  of  the  plans  and  details  of  the  invasion  of 
England   were    discussed  by  Caesar.     Calleva  was 
forty-four  miles  from  London.     The  remains  at  Sil- 
chester did  not  show  a  vestige  of  British  occupation 
— the  whole  of  the  remains  were  purely  Roman.     No 
doubt  the  place  became  a  post  of  the  Romans  very 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The  Romans 
took  and  fortified   tlie  British  earthworks   of    the 
Segontiaci,   and    the    town   within    the  walls    was 
in  shape  an  irregular  figure  of  nine  sides.     This  wall 
was  remarkable  as  having  no  towers.    The  fosse  was 
100ft.   across,  and  its  depth   at  present  was  12ft. 
The   length  of  the  whole   circuit  of   the  wall  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  wall  was  built  in 
bonding  courses  of  very  heavy  flat  stones,  alternat- 
ing with  courses  of  flints  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  thick,  laid 
very  irregularh'  in  herring-bone  fashion.     The  flints 
were  grouted,  and  the  wall  was  so  homogenous  that 
where  pieces  had  fallen  down  they  had  not  broken 
in  pieces,  but  remained  whole,  like  boulders  of  rock. 
The   thickness  of  the  wall  was  about  9ft.     It  was 
stated  by   some  writers  to  be  13ft.,  but  Mr.  Joyce's 
impression  was  that  they   had  only    measured  the 
wall  at  certain  places,  as,   for  iustance,  at  the  south 
gate,  where  a  portion  of  the  wiiU  of  a  greater  thick- 
ness rem.ained.     It  had  often  been  asked  whether  the 
wall  had    been  faced.     He  did  not  think  so,  for  he 
had  never  met  with  any  traces  of  it.     ^yhat  had 
given  rise  to  this  surmise  was  probably  the  fact  that 
wdiere   the   bonding-courses   had  been  of    very  flat 
stones,  the  surface  stones,   when  removed,  had  ex- 
posed a  piece  of  flat  mortar,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  facing  of  mortar,  but  being,  in  reality,  only  the 
flUing-up   of  a   joint.     The  city  had  four  principal 
gates,   north,  south,  east,  and  west.     These   gates 
corresponded   with    the    ends    of    the  great  roads 
running  out  north  and  south,  and  due  east  and  west- 
Now  the  plans  of  Silchester  whicli  were  to  be  found 
engraved  in  most  books  upon  the  subject,  though  in 
many  respects  verj"-  accurate,  all  showed  the  streets 
of  the  town  askew,  from  the  desire  of  the  authors  to 
bring  the  great  road  passing  from  east  to  west  straight 
through  from  one  gate  to  another.     However,  when 
the    Ordnance  Survey  of  the  place  was  made,  within 
the  last  three  months,  it  was  found  that  the  projec- 
tion  of  the   Roman  road  struck  the   centre  of  the 
farm-yard,  and  on  an  excavation  being  made  there, 
the  east  gate,   with  a  double  guard  chamber,  was 
found.     The  gate  which  best  showed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  was  the  one  on  the  north,  where 
the  walls  were  higher,  and  where  the  gate  curved  in- 
wards.    Mr.    Joyce    then   proceeded    to    detail  the 
history  of  the  excavations  which  he  had,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Duke  of   Wellington,  in.ade  within  the 
walls.     First  of  all  he  discovered  a  house,   the  plan 
of  which   had  been  engraved  in   the  Archaologia. 
The  general   form  of  this    house  was  such  as  one 
would   expect  to  fiml  in  a    Roman  building  of  the 
kind — i.e.,    a   quadrangle  in  the    centre,    with    an 
ambulatory  on    three   of  its   sides;  on  the  fourth 
side,  facing  the  west,  were  the  living  rooms  of  the 
house.     Two  of  these  rooms  were  warmed  by  hypo- 
causts.     In  a  cavity  sunk  into  the  ground  he  hiid 
found  the  remains  of  a  Roman  strong-box,  and  the 
lock,   handle,    and  key  of   the  bo.x  were  exhibited. 
The  box  was  about  4ft.    (iiu.    by  3ft.  Gin.     Another 
an<l  a  mucli  larger  house  had  been  discovered,  pos- 
sessing many  features  of  extraordinary  interest.  This 
house    presented  a  series  of  wiiUs  intersecting  each 
other,  and  apptirently  cutting  the  plan  up  into  very 
small  spaces,  hut  a  careful  study  of  the  house  had 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  an  altered  struc- 
ture, .ailditions   having  been  continually  m.ade,  and 
the  lines  of  the  new  rooms  and  buildings  obtruding 
upon    and  overlapping  those   of  the  older  portion. 
This  house  was  probably  the  official   residence  of 
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some  one  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
place.  There  was  a  rectangular  space  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  ambulatories.  There  re- 
mained a  very  curious  hypocaust,  and  another  one, 
less  peculiar"  served  to  warm  the  triclinium,  or 
dining-room.  The  Forum  was  one  of  the  Tuost  re- 
markable Roman  buildings  in  England.  Its  greatest 
length  was  .338ft.,  and  its  breadth  wasSTGft.  These 
dimensions  comprised  two  distinct  edifices — the 
forum  and  the  basilica.  The  forum  had  ambula- 
tories att.ached  to  it  inside  and  outside,  and  between 
the  two  ambulatories  were  shops,  offices,  and  depart- 
ments. From  the  remains  found  in  each  of  the 
«hops,  &c.,  as  coins,  steelyard  hooks,  oyster-shells, 
Mr.  Joyce  proceeded  to  indicate  the  money-changers', 
butchers',  and  fishmongers'  shops,  &c.  There  were 
two  rooms  with  semi-circular  apses  or  ends,  which 
were  clearly  used  for  tribunals  or  other  administra- 
tive departments.  The  basilica  was  27Cft.  long, 
and  its  general  dimensions  verj-  closely  resembled 
those  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  for  a  double  basilica. 
There  was  no  trace  of  any  septum  or  division  wall 
in  the  centre,  although  it  was  known  that  tribunals 
sat  at  each  end.  Having  given  a  great  many 
interesting  details  relating  to  these  remains,  IMr. 
Joyce  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  plan  of  this  forum  .and  that  of  the 
Forum  of  Trojan,  made  by  Canins.  Both  were 
probably  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  then  delivered  a  short 
address  oa 

THE    VAU-E   OF  ANTIQITAHIAN   PUBSUITS. 

Many  people,  he  said,  when  an  antiquary  was  coming 
to  them,  expected  something  amusing,  and  sometimes 
something  rather  absurd  ;  but  there  was  a  far  deeper 
side  to  archeology,  which  was    stated,  perhaps   as 
beautifull}'  as  language  could  state  it,  by  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  book  on  "The  Advancement  of  Learning."  He 
said,    "Antiquities    are    history   defaced,    or    some 
remnant  of  laistory  which  has  casually  escaped  the 
shipwreck  of  time."     This  was  a  beautiful  idea  in 
itself.     Lord  Bacon  then  went  on  to  speak  of  what 
constituted  the  work  of  the  true  antiquary,  and  then 
he  set  a  deep  view  of  the  whole  of  their  pursuits 
before  them.     Returning  to  his  old  idea  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  time,  he  spoke  of  antiquarians  as  persons 
who  "  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and  ob- 
servation, out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs, 
traditions,  private  records  and  evidences,  fragments 
of  stone,  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  something 
from  the  wreck  and  deluge  of  time  "  (applause).     He 
(the  Bishop)  did  not  quite  agree  with  Bacon  thatitw.as 
history  defaced.    It  was  more  especially  the  establish- 
ing of  the  remaining  facts  out  of  which  history  had  to 
be  formed,  because  history  itself,  as  they  commonly 
understood  it,  was  f.ar  nearer  theory  about  facts  than 
a   mere  relation  of  the   fiicts  themselves.     Such  a 
pursuit  as  they  were  engaged  in  was  full  of  every 
advantage,  especially  to  a  people  in  a  high  state  of 
civilisation,  and  that,  he  thought,  every  reasonable 
man  would  see  in   a  moment.     Tliere  could  be  no 
future  to  a  people  about  whom  there  had  been  no 
past ;  the  future  developed  itself  just  as  it  did  in  life 
in  the  world  around.     The  future  carried  it  out  of 
the  past.     Dead  vegetable  matter  made  the  humus, 
into  that  the  roots  of  the  living  tree  were  struck,  and 
because  there  had  been  vegetation  in  the  past  there 
•was  vegetation  in  the  future.  And  so  it  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  higher  life  of  a  nation.  Unless  there  was 
a  past  to  which  it  could  refer,  there  could  not  be  in  it 
any  high  sense  of  its  own  mission  in  the  world.  New 
peoples  were  predator}' — -they  came,  as  the  Goths  of 
old,  to  plunder  and  overrun  countries  which   had  a 
past  and  extinguish  them,  and  as  they  acquired  for 
themselves  a  past  they  beg.an  to  develop  a  future 
out  of  the  past,  and  so  that  which  had  led  them  to 
love  and  venerate  the  past  did,  in  fact,  give  them 
the  best  standing  point  for  helping   in  the  present 
to  myke  provision  for  the  coming  of  the  future.    lie 
did  nnt  want  to  bring  the  old  times  back  again,  but 
they  would  understand  the  present  around  them  far 
better  if  they  could  trace  the  present  back  into  the 
past,  see  what  it  arose  out  of,  what  it  had  been  tlie 
development  of,  and  what  it  contained  to  serve  for 
the  future  before  them.     Tlicrew.as  nothing  which  so 
tended  to  keep  the  mind  of  men  from  rash  experi- 
ments, from  those   things  which   destroyed  nations 
altogether,  by  the  sudden  imagination   crossing  the 
mind  that  some  very  great  result  might  he  obtained 
by  some  entire   subversion    of  everything.     There 
was   nothing  on   the  one  side  that  more  guarded  a 
people  against  that  than  by  having  a  veneration  for 
the  past,    and  nothing   more  truly    directed    those 
shapings  of  the  present,  wliicli  every  rcason.able  man 
knew  he  had  to  give  way  to,  than  the  being  able  in 
the  new  shaping  to  have  before  him  the  old  out  of 
which  he  was  going  to  shape  it,  so  that  his  shaping 
might  only  carry  out  more  completely  the  purposes 
for  that  which  he  was  now  altering  began  to  exist. 


They  might  see  all  he  had  ventured  to  suggest  when 
they  looked  round  the  grand  old  Cathedral  they  were 
to  visit  that  day.  With  it  grew  up  the  life  of  Eng- 
land, out  of  the  remains  which  were  left  at  the 
Saxon  invasion,  which  extingnised  the  earlier 
Christianity.  Out  of  the  restor.atiou  of  the  Saxon 
element  as  it  became  historic,  developing  itself 
through  a  series  of  great  priests  and  princes,  the 
wonderful  building  had  been  erected. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Bishop's  address  at  the 
Hartley  Institution,  the  train  was  taken  to 

WIXCHESTEE, 

where  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
P.arker,  first  inspected  the  building  now  known  as 
the  County  Hall.  Jlr.  P.arker  said  that  this  building 
had  a  well-authenticated  history,  which  was  found 
in  the  public  records.  It  was  built  in  the  first 
twenty  or  thirtj'  years  of  Henr\-  III.'s  time,  and  the 
main  construction  was  of  the  e.arly  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  present  windows  were  in- 
sertions of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  hall  was  a 
very  fine  hall  for  its  period,  corresponding  with 
Westminster  Hall.  It  is  at  present  and  has  long 
been  used  for  courts  of  justice.  To  serve  this  pur- 
pose, the  hall  was  cut  up  into  three  portions  by 
screens  extending  up  to  the  roof.  The  central  por- 
tion forms  a  wide  open  space,  from  which  the 
court.s,  which  are  at  either  end,  are  approached. 
Mr.  Piirker  hoped  that  these  partitions  would 
soon  be  cleared  away,  and  the  lath  and  plaster 
removed  from  the  roof,  so  that  the  hall  in  its 
integrity  might  be  exposed  to  view.  The  building 
formerly  served  as  the  banqueting-h;ill  of  the  King's 
Castle  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the 
building  showed  to  perfection  the  beautiful  mould- 
ings to  the  arches  and  the  coupled  shafts,  for 
which  the  Early  English  style  was  so  celebrated.  In 
short,  the  building  was  one  of  the  finest  E.arly 
English  halls  to  he  found  anywhere.  He  had  at  one 
time  stated  that  the  present  windows  were  of  Henry 
III.'s  time,  but  subsequent  and  more  careful  investi- 
gation had  shown  that  they  were  later  insertions. 
On  the  interior,  in  fact,  were  to  be  clearly  seen  the 
outlines  of  the  original  lancet  windows.  The  present 
state  of  the  middle  part  of  the  hall  was  pointed  out 
as  giving  some  idea  of  the  root.  Having  visited  the 
muniment-room  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  .and 
which  is  located  over  the  old  west  gate  of  the  city, 
the  visitors  went  on  to 

ST.    CROSS. 

Here  luncheon  was  provided  in  "  Hundred  Men's 
Hall,"  by  the  Master  of  tlie  Hospital,  and  the 
party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  church, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Jlr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
C.B.,  who  s.aid  that  the  church  had  been  so 
often  described  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  go  very  fully  into  the  subject.  In  the  Insti- 
tute's Winchester  volume  a  good  account  was  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Freeman.  It  was 
begun  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  went  on  slowly  for 
half  a  century.  When  half  completed  the  Decorated 
part  of  the  work  was  altered.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  w.ay  in  which  the  shafts  were  corbelled  in  the 
choir  indicated  that  woodwork  went  along  below 
them.  There  were  chantry  ch.apels  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisles,  one,  however,  being  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  other.  Coming  to  the  important  question 
of  painted  decoration,  Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  build- 
ing had  always  been  intended  to  be  painted,  but  how 
far  the  present  colouring  of  the  choir  represented  the 
original  painting  there  was  no  evidence  to  show.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  present  colouring  [carried 
out  untler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bntterfield]  did  not 
sufficiently  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  architectural 
forms  of  the  choir — (hear,  hear) — and  the  colours 
were,  moreover,  too  brilliant — (hear) — .although  they 
would,  no  doubt,  tone  down  in  time  and  improve  in 
appearance.  The  object  of  all  the  internal  colour 
decoration  of  Jledi;eval  times  was  aUv.ays  to  give 
emph.asis  to  the  foliage,  mouldings,  .and  other  parts 
of  the  building,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  ex- 
ample they  were  then  looking  at  was  a  very  success- 
ful attempt.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought,  however, 
that  too  much  fault  had  been  found  with  it.  (No, 
no.)  At  any  rate,  its  intention  was  good,  and  the 
colour  was  much  better  than  whitewash.  This 
remark  of  Mr.  Parker's  did  not,  apparently,  convince 
his  hearers,  many  of  whom  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints that  the  thing  had  been  overdone,  and  some 
of  them  likened  the  work  to  invitations  of  harlequins' 
dresses  and  clowns'  "  motley."  Mr.  Parker  having 
expressed  the  (jpinion  that  the  carving  of  the  screen 
on  each  side  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  was  not 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  was 
English  work,  pointed  out  one  or  two  notable  fea- 
tures in  the  transepts.     One  of  the  present  windows 


in  the  north  transept  was  formerly  an  opening  into 
the  infirmatoriura,  and  through  this  opening  the  sick 
brethren  were  enabled  to  see  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  Outside  the  south  transept  there  was  a  re- 
markable triplet  arch  connected  with  a  doorway. 
The  vaulting  Mr.  Parker  said  was  reinark.ably  fine 
Late  Norman  work.  In  one  of  the  bays  there  were 
traces  of  there  li.aviug  formerly  been  a  kind  of  but- 
tery hatch,  through  which  doles  were  passed.  Pro- 
ceeding outside  the  building,  Mr.  P.arker  pointed  to 
the  western  doorway  as  containing  the  richest  piece 
of  tooth  ornament  he  knew  of  anywhere.  This 
doorway  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  rich 
window  above  being  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Hundred  Men's  H,all  was  a  very  fine  example  of 
Earh'  Perpendicular  or  Late  Decorated  work,  the 
origintil  roof  .appearing  to  be  int.act.  The  domestic 
buildings  now  occupied  b}'  the  thirteen  brethren  are 
of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  they  were  especially 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Parker  as  showing  what 
chimneys  ought  to  be.  Chimneys  were  the  great 
failure  in  all  modern  buildings  (Hear,  hear).  This 
group  of  chimneys,  Mr.  Parker  said,  was  quite  unique. 
It  m.ay  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Building 
News  to  know  that  one  of  the  thirteen  brethren  of 
S.  Cross  Hospital  (Brother  King)  was  formerly  a 
builder.  He  is  at  present  eighty-live  years  of  age, 
and  we  were  told  that  he  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  restoration  of  the  church. 

WINCHESTEP.     COLLEGE. 

The  College  was  next  visited,  Mr.  Lee,  the  warden, 
escorting  the  visitors  over  the  buildings.  The  college 
brewhouse  and  slaughterhouse,  running  parallel 
with  the  street,  were  first  pointed  out.  Passing 
through  the  outer  gate  and  court,  and  through  the 
principal  gateway,  the  quadrangle  was  reached,  and 
here  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  very  much  of  the 
work  here  corresponded  with  that  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  At  the  latter,  however,  the  hall  was  at  the 
east,  while  at  Winchester  it  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel.  Both  buildings,  as  is  well  known,  were 
erected  by  William  of  Wykeham,  and  they  were  both 
parts  of  the  same  foundation,  Winchester  being  esta- 
blished as  a  preparatory  school  for  New  College. 
These  buildings  were  the  best  and  earliest  specimens 
of  purely  collegiate  estabhshments.  Entering  the 
chapel,  Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  great  west  wall 
dividing  the  chapel  from  the  hall  of  course  never 
had  a  window  in  it,  but  it  was  probabh'  painted  with 
a  representation  of  the  Doom,  that  being  the  usual 
place  for  the  delineation  of  that  subject.  The  Warden 
next  related  how  the  original  stained  glass  in  the 
east  window  had  been  misappropriated  by  a  certain 
firm  of  artists  in  glass  who  were  employed  to  restore 
it  in  1825.  Part  of  the  glass  was  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Proceeding  outside  the  build- 
ing the  visitors  inspected  the  tower  (rebuilt  in  1861) 
and  the  cloisters,  which  date  from  1482.  Mr.  Lee, 
the  Warden,  said  that  of  late  the  walls  supporting 
the  hall  had  fallen  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
engineers  and  architects  were  now  being  consulted 
as  to  underpinning.  The  Library  (originally  an 
oratory,  built  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  date  of  the  college  foundation)  having  been 
visited,  a  peep  at  WilUam  of  Wykeham's  original 
schoolroom  for  seventj'  boys  concluded  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  college  buildings. 

WOCIIESTEi:    CATIIEDR.VL. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral, 
Mr.  P.arker  said  that  Winchester  Cathedral  afforded 
one  of  the  finest  examples  for  architectural  study 
anywhere ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  of  .an  example 
in  which  they  could  more  readily  work  out  the  whole 
history  of  English  architecture,  from  the  eleventh 
century  downwards.  No  Saxon  work  remained 
in  the  building,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
eleventh  ceutnrj'  in  a  style  properly  belonging  to 
the  twelfth  ceutiu-y.  The  transept  in  which  he 
was  speaking  showed  the  Early  Norm.an  work  of 
the  original  building,  and  what  made  the  building 
particularly  ititeresting  was  that  early  and  late 
Norman  work  coidd  be  compared  from  one  point 
of  view.  A  distinguishing  ch.aracteristic  of  Nor- 
man masonry  was  its  jointing.  Early  Norman 
work  was  wide  or  coarse  in  its  joints,  wliile  Late 
Norman  was  close  or  fine-jointed.  The  triforium 
g.allcry  here  was  unusually  large,  and  the  piers,  tri- 
forium, and  clerestory  windows  were  peculiarly  com- 
plete. Some  of  the  present  windows  were  insertions 
of  the  time  of  Edwsird  II.  Attention  was  directed  to  a 
rich  chantry  chapel  on  the  cast  side,  and  in  the  retro- 
choir  the  Early  English  work  of  the  roof  was  much 
admired.  Mr.  Parker  thought  that  the  choir  was  re- 
built at  the  same  time.  The  L.ady  Chapel,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  contained  some  fine  fan  tracery 
vaulting — rather  an  earl)'  example,  but  very  good. 
Mr.  Parker  pt)inted  out  that  this  work  was  peculiarlj* 
English,  and  was  due  to  scientific  construction.  The 
French  builders  could  not  execute  fan  vaulting,  and 
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the  whole  of  their  vaulting  Tvas  constructed  in  a 
much  cheaper  and  rougher  manner  than  was  English 
work.  Stones  for  vaulting  in  French  work  were 
merely  cut  the  same  as  the  stones  for  the  walls,  and 
wedged  up  with  mortar;  but  in  England  every  stone 
was  cut  to  shape.  Entering  Bishop  Lucy's  Early 
English  Chapel  at  the  extreme  east  end,  and  noticing 
the  bay  added  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  (it  was 
supposed  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  sa}'  that 
the  Cathedral  was  the  longest  in  England),  the 
remains  of  wall-painting,  illustrative  of  Scriptural 
and  fabulous  legends  of  the  Virgin,  were  examined 
with  great  interest.  Mr.  Parker  directed  attention 
to  the  beautiful  and  .skilful  manner  in  which  William 
of  Wykeiiam  had,  as  it  were,  thrown  a  veil  over  the 
original  Norman  work  of  the  building,  giving  it  a 
richer  and  lighter  character.  But  for  the  Norman 
work  peeping  out  here  and  there,  one  would  suppose 
that  it  was  the  work  of  but  one  period.  The  choir 
stallwork  was  very  fine  and  rich,  and  although 
somewhat  earlier  than  'Wykeham's  work,  harmonised 
perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Mr.  Parker 
having  remarked  that  William  of  Wykeham  was 
the  inventor  of  the  Perpendicular  stj'le,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Joyce  said  he  considered  that  William 
de  Edyngton  was  the  inventor.  Mr.  Parker  re- 
plied that  Edyngton's  work  was  Transitional,  but 
that  Wykeham's  work  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  earliest 
decided  Perpendicular,  and  if  a  style  could  not  be 
fairly  attributed  to  one  particular  individual,  still, 
Wykeham,  who  was  a  great  architectural  genius  and 
builder,  worked  out  more  thoroughly  than  any- 
one else  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  altar-screen, 
with  its  rich  canopy-work,  was  very  beautiful  and 
well-preserved,  all  the  statues  being  absent,  how- 
ever. Archdeacon  Jacob  asked  whether  this  screen 
could  be  removed  without  endangering  the  walls. 
Mr.  Parker  replied  that  that  was  a  question  for 
the  constructor  rather  than  the  archaeologist.  Sir 
Stafford  Gary  thought  that  if  the  screen  were 
removed  it  would  greatly  improve  the  interior  of 
the  building.  This  view  was  apparently  not  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  Mr.  Parker  reply- 
ing that  he  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  screen 
himself.  The  crypt  was  next  visited,  as  showing 
the  original  plan  of  the  church,  with  the  Norman 
apse  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  floor  of  the 
crj'-pt  was  at  present  5ft.  or  Cft.  above  the  original 
level.  Ascending  to  the  nave,  Mr.  Parker,  in 
reference  to  the  smallness  of  the  triforium,  said  it 
evidently  arose  from  that  feature  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Norman  arches,  as  was 
shown  by  the  bays  opposite  the  choir  steps,  where 
the  shafts  belonging  to  the  rood  loft  still  remained. 

Having  still  further  examined  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  building,  the  excursionists  returned  to 
Southampton  at  7  o'clock. 


FIFTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  AUGUST  G. 
On  Tuesday  an  ordinary  train  left  Southampton 
at  8.4.3,  arriving  at  Basingstoke  at  9,3(1.  From 
Basingstoke  a  special  train  on  the  Great  Western 
Kailway  conveyed  the  party  to  a  point  near  Sil- 
chester.  Carriages  were  in  waiting,  and  the  site 
having  been  reached,  the  walls  and  gates  were  in- 
spected, under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce. 
During  this  part  of  the  proceedings  the  rain  was  very 
lieavy.  Luncheon  having  been  served  in  a  tent,  the 
houses  and  forum  were  inspected,  Mr.  Joyce's  re- 
marks necessarily  being  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition 
of  those  contained  in  his  lecture  at  Southampton, 
and  of  which  we  give  on  a  preceding  p.age  a  brief 
summary.     At  3  p.m.  the  party  left  for 

U.VSISO.STOKK. 

The  ruins  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  close  to  the 
railroa'l,  were  first  visited,  under  tlie  guidance  of 
Dr.  Miller,  tlie  vicar  of  Basingstoke.  Dr.  Miller  said 
that  the  building  was  erected  early  in   the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.,  and  was  remarkable — .almost  unique 

in  its  diidii-ation.  It  was  built  ,as  a  free  chapel  for  a 
brotherliood  without  vow.s,  who  were  to  be  engaged 
in  work  of  a  distinctively  educational  character. 
The  chapel  w.as  most  beautifully  finished,  the  ma- 
terials being  exquisite,  ami  thc"det.ails  of  singular 
delicacy.  Indeed,  the  building  was  so  late  that  some 
of  the  det.ails  were  quite  Renaissance  in  character. 
It  was  founded  in  L'r.'O,  and  was  dissolveil  by  .Vet  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ivlward  VI.  The  towns- 
men having  petitioned  for  its  revival,  it  was  revived 
and  restored  in  the  reign  of  fjueen  Mary,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  funds  were  diverted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  now  is  known  «s  the  (Queen's  Free 
Gramm.ir  School  of  liasingstoke.  The  chapel  was 
dismantled  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Until  within 
twenty  years  ago  the  school  was  actuallv  held  in  the 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  which  was  cer- 
tainly very  much  earlier  in  date  than  the  latter. 


Basingstoke  parish  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Jlichael 
and  All  Angels,  was  then  visited.  The  dedication  was 
rather  remarkable,  as  it  was  generally  found  oul}'  in 
connection  with  buildings  situated  on  very  high 
ground,  but  it  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  churcli  was  connected  with  S.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Normandy.  At  first  sight  it  would 
liardl}' be  supposed  that  the  nave  was  so  very  late 
as  it  was  (temp.  Ilenrj'  VIII).  The  windows 
showed  plainly  that  the  building  was  debased  or 
Flamboyant.  The  chancel  was  about  a  century 
earlier  than  the  nave.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ciiapel  now  containing  the  organ  was  the 
chapel  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  founded  Merton 
College,  and  who  built  in  Basingstoke  a  lazar  house 
for  the  inmates  of  the  college.  Some  interesting 
fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass,  inserted  in  the 
eest  window  of  the  north  aisle,  were  next  examined 
with  much  curiosity,  as  was  also  a  triptych,  painted 
b}'  a  F'lemish  master,  of  about  the  year  1480.  The 
fine  modern  stained  glass  window  at  the  east  end, 
l>y  Lavers  &  Barraud,  was  remarked  upon  by  many 
of  the  visitors  as  being  particularly  excellent  in 
design  and  execution. 

The  visitors  having  been  entertained  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  at  the  Town  Hall,  carriages  were 
taken  to  Old  Basing,  where  the  church,  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary,  and  chiefly  Perpendicular  in  character,  was 
just  glanced  at,  and  a  flying  visit  was  paid  to  the 
remains  of  Basing  House,  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  bj'  whom  it  was  defended 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  when  stormed, 
was  utterlj'  destroyed.  The  most  notable  remains 
are  those  of  the  enceinte  wall,  and  the  entrance 
gates,  bearing  shields  of  the  Paulet  arms.  The  visit 
to  Old  Basing,  however,was  so  hurried  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  the  time  and  trouble.  As  it  was,  several 
members  of  the  party  were  left  behind,  being  unable 
to  catch  the  train  from  Basingstoke  to  Southampton. 


SIXTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  7. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  tlie  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Hartley  Institution  at  half-past  nine,  wlien  the 
f(dlowing  papers  weroread:  "  On  Roman  and  British 
Pottery  found  in  the  New  Forest,"  by  the  Rev.  J,  P, 
Bartlett ;  "  On  the  Alien  Priories  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,"  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  Precentor 
of  Lincoln;  and  a  memoir  on  *' Monastic  Decorated 
Tiles  found  in  the  South  of  ILampshire,"  bv  Mr.  B, 
W.  Greenfield. 

At  1  o'clock  a  special  steamer  left  the  Royal  Pier 
for  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  the  excursionists 
proceeded  by  rail  to 

NEWPOliT. 

Here  they  inspected  a  temporary  museum,  verv  rich 
in  Anglo-Saxon  relics  and  other  Isle  of  Wiglit  anti- 
quities. The  church  here,  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas,  was 
then  visited.  The  building  is  modern  Perpendicular, 
having  been  built  in  1854  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Daukes.  A  very  elaborately  carved  oak  Renaissance 
pulpit  was  pointed  out  by  the  vicar.  It  was  executed 
by  Joseph  Carver  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century  (1G7I1),  and  represents  in  panels  the  seven 
liberal  sciences,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  the 
three  graces.  A  monument  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I,,  was  also  pointed 
out.     The  font  is  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

C.MilSBROOKE. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  by  carriages  to  Caris- 
brooke,  where  they  inspected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
villa,  which  were  discovered  in  1851)  by  Mr.  William 
Spickernell  in  the  vicarage  garden.  Mr.  -T.  H. 
Parker  directed  attention  to  the  principal  itoints  of 
interest,  which  include  a  very  fuiQ  tesselated  ]iave- 
ment  of  the  guiUoche  pattern,  dating  from  about  the 
third  century.  The  remains  of  tlie  old  bath  and  its 
furnace  are  very  perfect.  Carisbrooke  Church  was  ne.Kt 
visited,  ancl  a  Puritan  pulpit,  dated  H)5s,  attracted 
much  attention.  Ttie  church  originally  fdrineil  part 
of  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  founded  by  William 
Fitz-0.sborne,  .son-in-law  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  churcli  contained  the  remains 
of  what  had  been  a  very  fine  Transitional  Norman 
building,  the  date  being  about  ll.'^O.  The  pier  arches 
of  the  nave  remained  perfect.  The  chancel  had  Iieen 
destroyed,  but  whether  by  the  Puritans  or  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution  was  not  clear,  although  Jlr. 
Freeman's  tlieory  was  that  it  was  destroyed  iu 
Henry  VIIl.'s  time.  Outside  could  be  seen  traces 
of  the  chancel  arch.  The  aisle  was  a  later  .addition. 
At  the  west  end  there  is  a  very  fine  Perpendicular 
tower  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  with  the  buttresses 
built  into  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  tower 
arch  is  ojien  ;  tlie  lower  part  of  the  tower  serves  as 
an  organ  chamber.  Traces  are  visible  of  what 
Mr.  Parker  considered  must  have  bueu  a  western 
screen. 


Carisbrooke  Castle. — Carisbrooke  is  the  site  of  a 
castle  built  and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
earthworks  were  undoubtedlj'  British.  The  place 
was  formerlj'  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  the  Island. 
The  bowling-green,  commonly  called  the  "  tilt  yard," 
maj'  have  been  an  amphitheatre  during  the  Roman 
occupation.  Verj'  curious  and  interesting  is  the  deep 
castle  well,  said  to  have  been  made  by  King  Stephen. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  who  was  to  have  described  the 
castle,  being  unavoidably  absent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
said  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  much  about  the 
building.  The  keep  and  other  portions  ivere  com- 
monly spoken  of  and  considered  as  Norman ;  but, 
although  he  had  made  carefulexamination  of  the  keep, 
he  had  failed  to  find  any  Norman  work.  The  keep  waa 
a  very  fine  Edwardian  structure.  Proceeding  to  that 
part  of  the  building  now  used  as  Militia  stores,  Mr. 
Parker  pointed  out  the  remains  of  what  "was 
apparentlj'  an  Early  English  chapel.  Among  these 
remains  was  some  arcading,  temp.  Henry  III.  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  earliest  part  of  the  Castle. 
The  outside  of  the  keep  appeared  to  him  to  be  finer 
than  the  interior.  As  to  the  remains  of  the  chapel 
just  referred  to,  Mr.  Burtt,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  said  that  there  were  documents  re- 
lating to  repairs  to  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  Proceeding  round  the  walls, 
the  window  whence  King  Charles  escaped  was- 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kell,  F.S.A.,  and  a  buttress  ad- 
joining was  stated  bj'  Mr.  Parker  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  i.e.,  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  keep. 
Passing  out,  Mr.  Parker  directed  attention  to  the- 
fine  gateway,  which  was  of  the  tiiue  of  Edward  III. 
This  gateway  has  a  very  fine  bold  machicoulis,  and 
the  walls  were  pierced  with  a  number  of  round 
holes,  probably  fur  small  cannon  or  falconets ;  these, 
however,  were  of  later  date.  The  Tudor  window- 
immediately  above  the  archway  was  an  insertion. 

The  visitors  then  returned  by  carriages  to  New- 
port, where  refreshments  were  kindly  provided  in 
the  Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor.  The  train  was  then 
taken  to  Cowes,  whence  the  excursionists  returned' 
by  boat  to  Southampton,  arriving  at  about  8  o'clock. 
At  9  o'clock  there  was  a  conversazione  in  the- 
Museum  of  the  Hartley  Institution. 

CONCLUDING   MEETING 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  yesterday 
(Thursday)  week  at  the  Hartley  Institution, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Exeter  had  been 
selected  as  the  locale  of  next  year's  meeting.  The 
gener."!!  opinion  is  that  the  Southampton  meeting 
has  been  an  unusuall}'  successful  and  interesting  one. 


THE   PORTLAND    BRE.\KWATER. 

THE  Portland  Breakwater,  the  hast  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Saturday,  has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of 
vessels  in  the  Portland  Roads,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  .Sir  John  Coode.  The  structure  has  cost 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds,  being  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  convicts.  The  fouudation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  25th  of  July,  1849,  by  the  late 
Priuce  Albert ;  thus  the  construction  of  the  exten- 
sive works  has  occupied  more  than  twenty-three 
years.  From  the  island  of  Portland  itself  the  struc- 
ture extends  some  3,500ft.  in  the  direction  of  the 
north-east,  then  for  .about  5,000ft.  stretching  due 
northward  across  the  bay,  the  break  of  the  two 
parts  occurring  at  the  east  end.  Through  the  open- 
ing thus  formed  ships  ma.v  pass  into  smooth  water, 
and,  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  proceed  down 
channel.  The  gap  is  of  suflicieut  width  to  allow 
two  liiie-of-battle  ships  to  pass  out  abreast.  At  the 
east-end  of  the  breakwater  stands  a  solid  circular 
granite  fort.  The  great  Nortli  fort — ^the  feature  of 
the  breakwater — is  still  more  f'>rmidable.  Its 
dimensions  are  lODft.  in  height,  400ft.  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  '200ft.  at  the  summit,  the  solid  stone 
structure  standing  in  a  depth  of  from  00ft.  to  70ft. 
of  rough  sea-water.  .\n  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  foundations  of  the  granite  columns  consist  of 
140,000  tons  of  stone.  The  walls  .at  the  b-ase  con- 
sist of  granite  4Aft.  in  thickness,  and  Portland  stone 
8ft.,  the  former  tapering  at  the  summit  to  lift,,  and 
the  latter  to  4ft,  The  fort  has  three  stories,  the 
basement  being  set  apart  entirely  to  reserve  and 
expense  magazines  with  shot  and  shell  stores,  while 
I  ho  two  upper  stories  are  casemated  mortar  batteries. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  works  has  a  round  para- 
pet ami  sea-wall,  and  at  the  summit  are  ro.idways, 
divided  into  two  platforms;  one  of  which,  on  the 
iniKT  side,  next  to  tlie  land,  is  40ft.  in  breadth,  and 
1 '-'ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  other  is 
l8ft.  broad,  and  "JSft.  above  the  se.a,  and  rests  on  a. 
scries  of  arched  recesses.  A  coal  storehouse,  in 
whicli  (1,000  tons  of  fuel  may  he  housed,  stauds  on 
the  land  end. 
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NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK— XIII. 
ACHIXERY  is  not  much  employed  in 


-^'-*-  England  for  excavating  or  removing 
earth  in  dry  ground,  except  that  for  long 
leads  locomotives  are  preferable  to  horses ; 
leads,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  than  about  two 
miles  in  length,  which,  however,  seldom 
occur ;  and  that  steam  cranes  are  used  to  raise 
earth  excavated  within  limited  spaces,  and  at 
considerable  depths,  where  there  would  be 
no  room  for  barrow  roads  or  horse  runs  ;  but 
in  excavating  under  water,  and  especially  in 
removing  obstructions  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
machinery  is  very  largely  employed,  from  a 
common  windlass  to  raise  a  bag  and  spoon 
into  a  punt  or  barge  on  the  smaller  rivers  to 
a  powerful  steam-engine  to  drive  a  chain  of 
buckets  on  board  a  dredging  vessel  in  larger 
rivers. 

In  bag  and  spoon  work  an  iron  riug  of 
about  2ft.  wide  and  2ft.  6iu.  long,  steeled  at 
the  front  end,  and  flattened  to  a  cutting  edge, 
and  having  a  bag  of  strong  leather  or  canvas 
attached  to  it,  is  fixed  by  a  socket  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  which  is  guided  by  a  man  at  one 
end  of  the  barge,  while  a  rope  attached  to 
the  ring  and  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the 
barge  is  there  passed  round  the  barrel  of  a 
windlass.  The  pole  being  guided  into  an  up- 
right position  at  the  side  of  the  barge,  the 
rope  is  wound  upon,  and  the  spoon  dragged 
along  the  bottom  untU  it  arrives  near  the 
other  end  of  the  barge ;  the  rope  being  now 
brought  nearly  into  a  vertical  position,  the 
winding  is  continued,  and  the  bag  raised 
above  the  surface,  when  its  contents  are 
turned  into  the  barge.  By  another  rope  the 
bag  and  spoon  are  hauled  back  again  to  the 
otlier  end  of  the  barge,  and  the  operation 
repeated.  Soft  ground  may  in  this  way  be 
dredged  at  a  cost  of  Sd.  or  9d.  jjer  cubic  yard, 
and  gravel  from  lOd.  to  Is. 

Another  plan  is  to  moor  two  barges,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  upon  a  chain 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  place  an  iron 
dredging  bucket.  On  one  of  the  barges  the 
chain  is  wound  round  a  crab  winch,  worked 
by  six  men,  and  on  the  other  barge  the  chain 
is  wound  round  a  common  windlass,  worked 
by  two  men.  The  bucket  is  dropped  on  to  the 
bottom  at  the  side  of  the  barge  containg  the 
windlass,  and  dra\vn  across  by  the  crab  winch 
and  into  the  other  barge  by  means  of  sloping 
planks,  the  bucket  being  again  lowered  and 
hauled  across  by  the  windlass  in  the  opposite 
barge. 

The  articles  which  precede  this  one  are 
based  chiefly  on  the  experience  of  the  author 
of  them,  but  this  and  those  which  may  follow, 
on  the  contrary,  are  based  chiefly  on  that  of 
others.  AMiere  statements  are  made  of  tilings 
not  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
author,  the  proper  authorities  are  given. 

It  is  stated  in  jMr.  David  Stevenson's  "  Canal 
and  River  Engineering,"  ju.st  published,  that 
hand  dredges,  worked  by  from  7  to  12  men, 
cost  from  £230  to  £390.  They  can  work  in 
a  depth  of  about  16ft.  of  water,  and  can 
raise  ordinary  deposit  at  a  cost  of  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  ton.  Mr.  Stevenson  says 
that  the  Clyde  trustees  employ  the  largest 
dredging  fleet  of  any  river  trust  in  the  king- 
dom, in  maintaining  and  still  deepening  and 
■widening  the  river  to  meet  the  ever  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  shipping  trade.  Mr. 
James  Deas,  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Trustees,  supplies  him  with  the  infor- 
mation that  last  year  90-1,104  cubic  yards,  or 
1,130,000  tons  were  dredged  from  that  river. 
of  which  (;.S1),;",(;()  cubic  yards  wei'e  carried 
out  to  sea  in  hopper  barges,  and  2U,544 
cubic  yards  were  deposited  on  land  by  means 
of  punts.  Of  the  904,104  cubic  yards  as 
much  as  34.').209  were  dredged  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
and  from  the  deposit  from  the  city  sewers, 
and  55.s,s;).j  cubic  yards  of  new  material 
were  dredged,  representing  the  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  river  called  for  by  the 
increasing  necessities  of  tlie  shipping  trade. 
The  average  cost  of  dredging  and  depositing 
was  9-41d.  per  cubic  yard. 


Loose  gravel  is  the  most  favourable  mate- 
rial to  work  in,  but  a  powerful  dredger  will 
break  up  and  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravel, 
clay,  and  boulders.  Owing  to  the  difference 
in  power  of  the  dredging  machines  employed 
on  the  Clyde, 'and  the  character  of  the  material 
raised,  the  cost  of  dredging  varies  much. 
Last  year,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
most  powerful  machine  lifted  430,240  cubic 
yards  of  silt  and  sand  in  2,420  hours,  at  a 
cost  of  2-Gd.  per  cubic  yard,  and  this  was 
deposited  at  a  distance  of  27  miles  from 
Glasgow  by  steam  hopper  barges,  at  a  cost  of 
.5-4Gd.  per  cubic  yard,  making  rather  more 
than  8d.  together.  The  buckets  of  this 
dredger  are  3ft.  3in.  X  2ft.  5in.  X  1ft.  lliu., 
and  when  working  in  sand  can  lift  190  cubic 
yards  per  hour.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  the  machine  can  dredge  in  is  28ft. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  dredger  work- 
ing 2,00.3  hours  lifted  only  2G, 927  cubic  yards 
of  hard  gravel  and  boulder  clay,  at  a  cost  of 
20-Sd.  per  cubic  yard,  which  was  deposited 
on  the  alvens  or  bed  of  the  river  at  a  cost  of 
17-46d.  per  cubic  yard,  making  together 
OS.  2^d.  per  cubic  yard. 

Another  machine  working,  1,832  hours, 
raised  122,664  cubic  yai-ds  of  silt,  sand,  and 
sewage  deposit,  at  a  cost  of  ;i-G7  per  cubic 
yard.  This  was  deposited  on  laud  at  a  cost 
of  lG-40d.  per  cubic  yard,  making  Is.  lOd. 
together. 

Another  machine,  working  2,233  hours,  ex- 
cavated 6.5,160  cubic  yards  of  silt,  gr.avel,  and 
sand,  at  a  cost  of  .5-89d.  per  cubic  yard,  audit 
cost  to  deposit  it  on  the  alvens  of  the  river 
9-83d.  per  cubic  yard,  making  together  Is.  3 ^d. 
The  total  quantity  of  deposit  and  new 
material  dredged  from  the  Clyde  during  27 
years  has  been  13,617,000  cubic  yards,  or  up- 
wards of  17  million  tons.  The  dredging  plant 
of  the  Clyde  trustees  consists  of  6  steam 
dredgers,  14  steam  hopper-barges,  1  tug 
steamer,  3  diving-bells,  270  punts,  and 
numerous  row-boats,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  £140,000.  The  wages  of  the  crews,  coal, 
and  stores  last  year  were  fully  £14,000,  and 
the  cost  of  repairs  £10,775  ! 

Mr.  ^lurray  supplies  IMr.  Stevenson  with 
information  on  tlie  cost  of  dredging  in  the 
river  Wear,  from  which  it  appears  that  during 
5  years  the  average  cost  was  as  follows  : — 

Raising  and  depositing  at  sea  l-52Sd.  per  ton 

Fuel  0-149        „ 

Labour  in  repairs 0-943        „ 

Materials  in  ditto 1-243        „ 

Total 3-S63 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  dredging  is  per- 
formed. One  is  to  steam  straight  ahead 
longitudinally  of  the  river,  by  which  means 
parallel  furrows  are  excavated  in  the  bed, 
and  the  other  is  to  traverse  the  river  laterally 
by  means  of  shore  anchors  and  chains,  and 
take  a  turn  ahead  each  time  of  arriving  at 
either  side,  whereby  the  whole  width  re- 
quired to  be  excavated  is  done  as  the  dredger 
proceeds. 

In  some  cases  the  bottom  is  found  to  be 
too  hard  to  be  dredged  until  it  has  been 
loosened  and  broken  up.  At  Newry  l\[r. 
Rennie  blasted  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  (ift. 
or  8ft.  at  low  water,  and  removed  the  material 
by  dredging,  at  a  cost  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per 
cubic  yard.  At  the  bar  of  the  Erne,  at 
Ballyshannon,  INIessrs.  1).  &  T.  Stevenson 
found  large  quantities  of  boulder  stones,  which 
were  blasted  and  afterwards  raised  by  dreilgers 
worked  by  hand,  at  a  cost  of  10s.  6d.  "per 
cubic  yard. 

An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  of  an  extensive  ajipli- 
cation  of  blasting  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  Severn  under  the  directions  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Cubitt,  from  which  it  apjiears 
that  a  succession  of  marl  beds,  varying  from 
100  yards  to  lialf  a  mile,  were  found  in  the 
channel  of  the  river,  which  proved  so  hard 
that,  by  dredging  alone,  no  more  than  5M  or  60 
tons  could  be  raised  per  day,  while  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  dredges  was  constantly  giving 
way.     Attempts  were  first  made  to  drive  iron 


rods  into  the  marl  beds  and  to  break  it  up, 
and  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  loosen  it 
by  di-agging  across  its  surface  an  instrument 
like  a  strong  plough,  but  these  plans  proving 
unsuccessful,  it  w<is  determined  to  blast  the 
whole  surface  to  be  operated  on.  The  marl 
was  very  dense,  weighing  1461b.  per  cubic 
foot,  which  is  about  one-third  heavier  than 
the  average  weight  we  gave  (in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  series  of  notes)  of  marl  in  its 
ordinary  condition  above  water.  At  the 
Severn  bore-holes  were  drilled,  6ft.  apart  each 
way,  to  the  depth  of  2ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  to  be  dredged  out.  The  bores 
were  made  in  the  following  manner,  from 
floating  rafts  moored  in  the  river  : — Wronght- 
iron  pipes  3^in.  diameter,  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  thick,  were  driven  a  few  inches  into 
the  marl.  Through  these  pipes  holes  were 
bored,  first  with  a  1  Ain.  jumper,  and  then  with 
an  auger.  The  holes  were  bored  2ft.  below 
the  proposed  bottom  of  the  dredging,  as  it 
was  expected  that  each  shot  would  dislocate 
or  break  in  pieces  a  mass  of  marl  of  a  conical 
form,  of  which  the  bore-hole  would  be  the 
centre,  and  its  bottom  the  apex,  so  that  the 
adjoining  shots  would  leave  between  them  a 
pyramidal  piece  of  marl  where  the  powder 
would  have  produced  little  or  no  effect.  By 
carrying  the  shot-holes  lower  than  the  in- 
tended dredging,  the  apex  only  of  this  pyra- 
mid was  left  to  be  removed.  The  shots  were 
fired  with  Bickford's  fuse.  The  quantity  of 
powder  used  was — for  holes  4ft.  deep  2lb., 
4ft.  6in.  deep  31b.,  5ft.  deep  41b.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  missed  fire.  The  effect  of  a  shot  was 
to  lift  the  pipe  a  few  inches  only.  The  cost  of 
each  shot  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 

8.   d. 

Use  of  material I    0 

Labour  3    3 

Pitched  bag  for  charge    0    3 

31b,  of  powder  at  5Jd.  1     4i 

I'ft.  fuseated 0    !) 

Pitch,  tallow,  twine,  coals,  &c  0    44 


7     0 

Each  shot  loosened  and  prepared  for  dredg- 
ing about  4  cubic  yards.  The  cost  was, 
therefore,  about  Is.  9d.  per  cubic  yard.  The 
cost  of  dredging  the  material  after  it  had 
been  thus  prepared  was  2s.  3d.  per  cubic 
yard,  making  together  4s. 

In  one  part  of  the  River  Clyde,  extending 
over  about  2,000  yards,  the  bed  was  greatly 
encumbered  with  large  boulders,  and  here  the 
dredging    was   assisted   by    the  diving-bell. 
When  the  dredgers    had  cleared    away  the 
material  which  covered  the  boulders,  diving- 
bells   were   used   to   clear   an-ay   the    larger 
boulders,  and  when  that  part  of  the  channel 
had  been  cleared  of  them  the  dredgers  went 
again  over  the  same  bottom,  removing  all  the 
lighter  material  from  the   heads  of  the  lower 
boulders,  preparatory  to  the  bells  commencing 
again,   and  these  operations  were  continued 
until    the    necessary     depth    was    attained. 
Some  of    these  boulders  were  4  and  5  tons 
weight,  consisting  of  trap  rock  and  whinstone. 
A  diving-bell  is  a    rectangular    cast-iron 
box,  with    the    edges   rounded    off    usually, 
6ft.   long,  4ft.  wide,   and   5ft.    high,    afford- 
ing room  for  four  men,  the  thickness  of  metal 
being  2iu.  at  the  top  and  the  upper  part   of 
the    sides,    and    from    3in.    to   3}in.   at  tho 
bottom.     The  greater  thickness,  and   there- 
fore weight,  at  the  bottom,  is  given  to  keep 
the  bell  steady.     It  usu.ally  weighs,  according 
to    Professor   Rankine's    "Manual   of    Civil 
Engineering,   about    5    tons,    and    displaces 
about  3i-  tons  of  water  when  quite  filled  with 
air  ;  the  difference  being  the  load  on  the  crane 
in  the   boat  from  whieli  it  issuspended  and  by 
which  it  is  lowered  and  raised.  It  hasanumber, 
not  usually  exceeding  twelve,  of  bull's-eyes, 
or  glazed  holes,  on  the  top,   to  admit   light. 
They  are   8in.  or   lOin.  in  diameter,  and  the 
glass  is  about  2in.  tliick.     A  leather  or  other 
flexible  pipe,  about  3ni.  diameter,  is  attached 
to  the  top  of  tlie   l)ell,  and  its  other  end  in 
tlie  boat  is  attached  to  a  forcing-pump,  which 
drives  into  the  bell. 

Smeatou  first   used  this  form  of   bell,  at 
Ramsgato  Harbour,  and  the  manner  of  exea- 
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vating  the  bottom  is  given  iu  Vol;  III.  of  his 
"  Reports,"  to  tliis  effect : 

The  man  at  the  pump  forces  down  so  much 
air  to  the  bell  as  will  cause  the  air  to  flow  out 
beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  bell  and  rise 
in  bubbles  to  the  surfaee ;  as  long  as  this 
continues  he  knows  that  the  divers  are  well 
supplied  with  air.  The  loose  sand  is  removed 
by  dredging  from  above,  and  then  the  bell 
is  let  down  to  the  bottom,  which  at  Ramsgate 
is  a  hard  chalk  rock ;  when  it  stands  thereon 
it  lays  the  chalk  dry  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  boll,  but  if  the  surface  is 
uneven,  the  bell  cannot  descend  so  low  but 
that  it  will  leave  Gin.  or  Sin.  of  water  on  the 
bottom.  The  surface  of  this  water  is  the 
level  they  work  to,  and  by  cutting  away 
every  eminence  which  rises  above  the  water 
they  soon  obtain  a  perfectly  level  surface. 
They  work  with  a  small  pick,  made  some- 
thing like  a  narrow  adze,  and  as  the  chalk  is 
not  hard  the  work  proceeds  rapidly.  When 
they  have  accumulated  a  certain  quantity  of 
rubbish,  they  knock  three  times  on  the  bell, 
to  order  the  people  to  draw  it  uji,  till  they, 
standing  on  the  bottom,  find  themselves  knee 
deep,  then  two  knocks  to  stand  fast.  They 
now  take  in  a  shallow  basket  let  down  from 
above,  and  fill  the  rubbish  into  it,  then 
pull  the  rope  to  order  it  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
sti-ike  four  times  on  the  bell  that  it  may  be 
lowered  down,  and  they  proceed  with  their 
work.  Having  iu  this  way  hewed  away  the 
surface  till  the  water  standing  equally  all 
over  it  shows  it  to  be  a  level  plane,  they  give 
orders  to  be  removed  to  a  new  situation,  yet 
at  so  short  a  distance  that  pai-t  of  the  surface 
just  levelled  is  still  beneath  the  bell ;  in  this 
way  a  uniform  plane  is  preserved,  and  tlie 
rock  is  prepared  for  the  stonework  (to  be 
built  upon  it)  without  any  other  level  than 
the  water. 


BRITISH  AECHylJOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
{Concluded  from  page  101.) 

THE  members  started  on  Wednesilai'  week  morn- 
ing for  Boscflbel.  Several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  joined  the  Association  as  they  went  along, 
till,  by  the  time  that  Chillington  had  been  reached, 
the  cprtege  was  somewhat  imposing.  Longbirch, 
an  early  residence  of  the  Giffard  familj',  was  visited. 
A  glance  of  that  old  monastery,  the  WTiite  Ladies, 
was  obtained  from  the  carriages ;  and  then  Giffard's 
Cross  called  up  the  legend  of  the  shooting  of  the 
pauper  bj'  an  early  Giffard,  whose  trusty  cross-bow 
saved  the  lives  of  the  lodgekeeper  and  her  child. 
The  visitors  alighted  .again  at  Brewood  Church, 
where  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wrottesley,  vicar, 
sketched  the  history  of  the  erection,  and  showed 
the  records,  which  arc  unbroken  from  A.D.  15G2  ; 
and  Mr.  Planchu  described  the  Giffard  effigies.  At 
Boscobel,  Mr.  ILirrison  Ainsworth  read  a  paper. 

When  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  for  his  paper,  the  antir|uarians  and 
their  friends,  led  by  Major  Thorneycroft  and  his 
two  carriages,  drove  through  the  park  of  Earl  Brad- 
ford to  the  family  church  of  Weston,  which  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  R.  A.  liridgeman  described, 
assisted  by  Mr.  I'lanchu.  Mr.  Planche  demon- 
strated that  the  modern  effigies  in  the  niches  of  the 
chancel  erected  to  Knights  Templars  were  of  the 
dates  of  Edward  I.,  certainly  a  century  later  than 
the  mural  record  relating  to  one  of  them   indicated. 

There  was  now  a  drive  of  eiglit  miles  before  the 
members,  and  then  Patshull,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
Dartmouth,  the  President  of  the  Association,  would 
be  reached.  At  Pat-shull,  the  Association  was 
entertained  at  luncheon. 

After  Patshull  Church  had  been  viewed,  the  mem- 
bers got  back  to  Wolverhampton  by  half-past  six. — 
In  the  evening,  p.iper.s  wore  read  at  the  Town   Hall. 

The  evening  meeting,  at  the  Town  Hall,  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  .1.  R.  Planciii'.  ^\'heu 
Mr.  Roberts  had  sketched  the  excursion  of  the 
morning,  Mr.  Levien  read  a  paper,  entitled  "A 
Xotice  of  Early  Religious  Houses  in  Staffordsliirc." 
The  author  was  thanked  for  his  contribution,  and 
then  the  Chairman  read  his  paper  "Ou  the  Family 
of  the  Giffards." 

The  third  paper  was,  "  On  the  Briton,  Roman, 
and  Saxon  in  Staffordshire,"  which  was  the  produc- 
>  n  of  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  who  read  it.  The  author 
mentioned  in  passing  the  conflict  at  Wednesfield, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  at  about  the  same  time, 
at  Tettenhall,  whilst  he  touched  upon  the  fact  that 


Cannock  Chase  %vas  the  favourite  hunting,  grounds 
of  the  Mercian  kings. 

The  proceedings  closed  at  a  quarter  to  eleven 
o'clock,  with  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  read  papers. 

The  members  and  friends,  numbering  between 
forty  and  fifty,  left  Wolverhampton  on  Thursday, 
in  carriages,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Ludstone  Hall,  The  party  were  met  here  by  the 
owner,  by  whom  the}'  were  conducted  over  the 
premises.  Much  delight  was  expressed  at  the 
tapestry,  probably  Belgian.  The  house,  which  has 
a  tleep  moat,  Avas  built  b}'  the  Whitmores,  in  1007, 
and  it  is  curious  that,  after  having  been  leased  for  a 
period  of  200  years,  it  came  back  into  the  same 
family. 

Subsequently  Claverley  Church  was  visited.  The 
chief  features  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts, 
wlio  explained  that  the  earliest  portion  was  unques- 
tionably Norman.  He  recommended  the  cleaning 
off  of  the  whitewash,  and  also  the  removal  from  the 
font  of  the  paint,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  m.ake 
what  was  a  mixture  of  stone  and  plaster  look  like 
gray  marble.  Here  Mr.  Wilding  (of  Montgomery) 
directed  the  special  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
beautiful  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Broke,  with  his 
two  wives.  A  striking  market  cross  that  had  been 
removed  from  the  market-place  to  the  churchyard 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  showed  that  the 
base  was  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  it  transpired 
that  it  was  originally  erected  to  commemorate  the 
termination  of  a  plague  that  arose  upou  the  sudden 
drying  up  of  the  surrounding  marshes,  and  was  at 
one  time  twice  its  present  height. 

The  visitors  next  visited  (iuatford  Church  and  the 
Danish  Encampment,  in  the  locality,  both  of  which 
were  commented  on  by  the  Eev.  George  Leigh 
AVasey. 

At  Bridgnorth  the  members  took  luncheon,  and 
then  were  conducted  over  the  town.  The  house  of 
Bishop  Percy  (author  of  "  Percy's  Relics"),  whose 
father  was  a  grocer  at  Bridgnorth,  was  visited,  and 
a  doubtful  re.iding  of  a  tablet  in  the  house  eluci- 
dated by  Mr.  Roberts.  Then  the  Church  of  S. 
Leonard's,  now  being  restored,  was  inspected  ;  after- 
wards the  Castle,  the  rock  dwellings,  the  hermitage, 
and  the  like,  were  visited.  At  the  base  of  the  keep 
of  the  Castle,  Mr.  Ward  gave  an  excellent  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  castle  iu  particular,  showing  how  the  tower, 
in  its  present  leaning  condition,  had  been  brought 
into  that  state,  and  the  rest  of  the  Castle  utterly 
demolished,  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Cromwell.  The  Association  cheered  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  the  "  local 
Goths"  of  that  time  tried  to  bring  down  the  present 
remains  of  the  tower,  but  without  success. 

After  leaving  Bridgnorth,  Worfield  Church  was 
inspected,  and  later  ou,  a  splendid  double  encamp- 
ment of  ancient  Britons,  it  is  thought,  but  subse- 
quently possessed  by  the  Romans,  was  visited.  It 
is  situated  at  Chesterton,  and  it  excited  much 
gratification  from  the  visitors. 

The  evening  meeting  was  then  held,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stephens  (Wednesfield)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  C.  TiLDESLEY  contributed  a  paper  ou  "The 
Earlier  Industries  of  Staffordshire,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — The  first  development  of 
minerals  in  the  south  part  of  the  county  is  asso- 
ciated by  popular  tradition  with  Aston  Furnace,  near 
liirniingham,  whither,  the  old  chronicles  say,  "  sea- 
coles"  were  borne  on  mules'  backs  up  the  old  holloway 
from  Wednesbury,  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  In  North  Staffordshire,  iron  ore  was  cer- 
tainly delveil  soon  after  the  Conquest,  for  it  was 
smelted  at  Uttoxeter  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
coal  and  ironstone  were  both  dug  at  Amblecote  in 
the  days  of  Edward  III.  The  earliest  authentic 
record  of  coal-getting  in  Staffordshire  occiu-s  in  a 
deed  of  the  HeronviUe  family,  wherein  some  lands 
bequeathed,  A.i).  1315,  to  Jolianner  ile  Wedilesbryle 
are  described  as  "lying  at  Bradeswall  (Bradley) 
against  the  cole-pits."  Iron  manufacture  in  Staf- 
fordshire was  commenced  soon  after  the  Conquest ; 
and,  by  the  disinterment  of  scoria  at  West  Brom- 
wicli  and  other  places,  a  much  earlier  origin  has  been 
conj('cturcil.  A  record  of  the  fourteenth  century 
mentions  the  raising  and  smelting  of  iron  ore  at 
Briefly  Hill;  and  Camden,  in  his  "Britannia"  (.\.i>. 
loHO),  refers  to  Staffordshire  as  '*  an  iron-producing 
country."  The  inventi(m  of  the  blast  furu.ace 
about  that  period  had  no  doubt  given  considerable 
impetus  to  the  industry.  A  -century  later  the  sub- 
stitution of  coal  for  charcoal  in  iron  smelting  by 
Dud  Dudlcj'  m.arkcd  .another  era  of  import.ance ;  and 
this  was  succeeded  after  the  lapse  of  another  century 
by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  The  first 
blast  engine  was  erected  by  James  Wiitt,  at  Bradley, 
near  Bilston.  Lockmaking  wasa  recognised  industry 
in  Wolverhampton  and  >\'illeuhaU  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  craftsmen  had  become  famous 
for  their  skill.  Miniature  locks  for  cabinets,  locks 
containing  bells  (Uke  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
"Odyssey,"  21st),  and  locks  for  "bridles  for  scold- 
ing women  "  were  among  the  curiosities  of  the  craft 
at  that  time.  Kej'  bows  were  usu.ally  ornamented 
by  the  insertion  of  a  cross,  the  shank  being  sur- 
rounded by  beads.  Japanning  was  introduced  into 
Wolverhampton  and  Bilston  from  South  Wales,  A.D. 
1740,  the  Old  Hall  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Leveson- 
Gowers)  being  the  first  factory  of  importance.  Ena- 
melled japan-ware,  sword  hilts,  steel  chains,  and  steel 
shoe  buckles  are  among  the  now  obsolete  industries 
for  which  Wolverhampton  wfis  famous  two  centuries 
ago.  Wrought  nail  making  was  a  thriving  industry 
in  South  Staffordshire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Leiand  in  his  "Itinerary"  (a.d. 
1.538)  as  a  craft  of  considerable  importance.  Glass- 
making  was  introduced  into  Stourbridge  iu  1550,  by 
a  little  band  of  Hung.-irian  refugees.  The  site  of 
their  first  factory  is  still  known  as  Hungary  Hill. 
The  arts  of  cutting  and  engraving  glass  were  intro- 
duced from  Germany  a  century  later.  Leather  wares, 
in  the  .shape  of  saddlery  and  harness,  were  manu- 
factured in  Walsall  as  early  as  the  year  16C0,  and  a 
few  years  later  St.afford  and  Stone  became  recognised 
seats  of  the  shoe  trade.  Burton  ale  was  a  famous 
beverage  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  allusion  to  that  fact  in  "Iv£inhoe"  being  sup- 
plemented by  authentic  records.  The  manufacture 
of  potterj'  and  porcelain  in  Staffordshire  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  It  originated 
in  the  south,  but  soon  became  established  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county.  For  two  centuries  the 
manufacture  was  of  the  rudest  type,  it  being  reserved 
for  Wedgwood  "to  convert  a  rude  and  inconsiderable 
manufacture  into  an  elegant  art,  and  an  important 
branch  of  national  commerce." 

This  paper  was  followed  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.W. 
Grover,  C.E.,  on  "  Iron  and  Ironworks  of  Roman 
Britain." 

The  programme  for  Friday  included  Stafford  (S. 
M.ary's  and  S.  Chad's  Churches,  the  Castle,  and 
Bury  Ring),  Stowe  Church,  Chartley,  Uttoxeter, 
and  Croxden  Abbey.  Some  of  the  work  mapped 
out  for  the  day  had  to  be  abandoned  from  want  of 
time.  The  party  reached  Stafford  from  Wolver- 
hampton at  nine  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the 
Mayor.  The  partj'  immediately  proceeded  to  S. 
Mary's  Church,  where  the  Rector  read  a  paper  de- 
scriptive of  this  fine  church,  which  was  restored  by 
Su-  Gdbert  Scott  in  1843.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
churcli,  on  the  external  wall,  some  slight  traces  of 
Norman  moulding  may  be  noticed.  Ou  the  return 
home  in  the  eveniug  S.  Chad's  Church  was  visited. 

Another  party  visited  Stowe,  Uttoxeter,  and 
Croxden  Abbey.  The  ruins  of  Croxden  Abbey  are 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  distinctly  traceable.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  add  that  these  ruins  are  well  cared 
for  both  by  their  owner,  the  E.arl  of  Macclesfield,  and 
his  tenant,  Mr.  John  Carrington.  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  read  a  paper  containing  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation relative  to  Croxden,  collected  in  it  by  the 
author  from  a  MS.  record  of  the  Abbey,  which 
gives  a  complete  series  of  notices  of  its  abbots  for 
the  first  200  years  of  its  existence,  in  which  the 
dates  of  the  erection  of  its  various  portions  were 
accurately  defijied. 

On  Saturday  the  Association  went  to  Dudley, 
where  the  members  were  received  at  the  Institute 
and  Museum  by  the  M.ayor  and  Corporation,  who 
then  led  them  to  the  Castle,  where  Mr.  E,  Roberts 
pointed  out  the  leading  features  at  the  Priory,  and 
read  a  paper  upon  the  Castle,  Before  leaving  the 
Castle  grounds  the  Association  were  conducted 
through  the  caverns,  which  had  been  specially  illu- 
minated for  the  members,  who  expressed  their  great 
delight  at  what  they  saw  in  these  vast  galleries, 
which  owe  their  formation  to  the  excavations  for 
the  Silurian  limestone.  The  visitors  drove  on  to 
Stourton  Castle,  where  Mr.  G.  Vf.  Wright  read  a 
paper  upou  Cardinal  Pole.  The  author  claimed  for 
Stoiu-tou  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cardinal, 
wliose  life  he  reviewed.  The  members  were  shown 
a  sleeping  apartment  where  it  wjis  maintained  that 
the  Curdiual  was  born,  and  over  the  doors  of  which 
there  were  carvings,  which  were  said  to  be  portraits 
of  this  celebrated  ecclesiastic.  On  their  wa}'  home, 
Ilalbeaeh  was  halted  at,  and  the  chimney  pointed 
out  in  which  the  Guy  Faux  conspirators  concealed 
themselves  before  their  arrest. 

In  the  evening,  the  Association  was  officially  en- 
tertained at  a  conversazione  iu  the  Town  H.tll  of 
Wolverhampton,  provided  by  the  M.aj'or  of  the 
borough,  and  for  which  some  350  invitations  were 
issued. 

Abont  300  ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Ford  to  attend  the 
conversazione. 
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At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  the  company 
assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  Mayor 
presided,  with  Lord  Wrotteslej'  on  one  hand  and  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills  on  the  other,  Mr.  E.  Koberts  and 
other  members  of  the  Association  surronnding  him. 
— Lord  Wrottesley,  speaking  as  a  vice-president, 
hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Association  had  not 
been  disappointed  bj'  what  they  had  seen  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  was  sure  tliat  the  inhabitants 
had  derived  nothing  but  profit  and  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  the  visit  that  had  been  paid  them. 
The  Wolverhampton  Congress,  he  trusted,  had  been 
as  agreeable  and  successful  a  one  as  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  tlie  Association. — Mr.  Hills  spoke  of 
the  Congress  having  been  most  prosperous  and 
pleasant.  He  tendered  tlie  warmest  thanlis  of  the 
Association  to  the  Mayors  and  Corporations  of 
Wolverhampton,  of  Stafford,  and  of  Dudley  ;  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  and  to  the  private  residents,  who  bad 
all,  in  every  possible  way,  contributed  to  the  object 
of  the  Association  ;  and  he  concluded  after  saying 
.  that  the  county  of  Stafford  might  well  be  proud  of 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  it  possessed. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICKWORK." 

(^Continued  from  p.  109.) 

IT  will  be  necessary  now  to  consider  briefly  the 
ultimate  tensile  resistance  exhibited  by  brick- 
work under  a  direct  pull,  and  not  as  in  the  preceding 
experiments,  through  the  indirect  agencj'  of  a  trans- 
verse stress.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  practically, 
the  direct  tensile  resistance,  fi,  will  be  equal  to  /, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  iu  some  other 
materials,  such  as  wrought  and  cast  iron,  the  value 
of /i  is  sometimes  less  that  ^/. 

The  tensile  strength  of  a  mass  of  brickwork  will 
obviousl}'  be  limited  by  the  intensity  of  adhesion  of 
the  cement  to  the  bricks  iu  some  instances,  and  bj' 
the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  cement  and  bricks  re- 
spectively in  others.  In  new  or  green  work  the 
strength  of  the  cement  will  govern  that  of  the  whole 
mass,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  varying 
with  tlie  nature  of  the  cement,  the  bricks,  if  badly 
selected,  will  often  prove  the  source  of  weakness. 
However  inferior  the  bricks  may  be,  the  mass  of 
brickwork  must,  nevertheless,  if  the  cement  be  good, 
possess  considerable  tensile  strength.  In  any  cross 
section  the  area  of  the  cement  joints  will  amount 
approximately  to  one-seventh  of  the  entire  sectional 
area ;  hence,  if  the  bricks  possessed  absolutely  no 
intrinsic  strength,  the  average  resistance  per  unit  of 
area  of  the  entire  mass  could  not  be  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  that  of  the  cement  employed. 

General  Pasley  states  the  average  adhesion  of  two 
bricks  cemented  togetlier  with  Portland  cement  to 
be  oOOOIb.,  or,  say,  /i  =  1401b.  per  square  inch. 
Vicat  takes  the  adhesion  as  equal  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  cementing  material,  and  gives  the 
following  values  to  fi,  one  year  after  mixture  : — 

Pounds  per 
sq.  in. 

Good  hydraulic  lime /i  =  170 

Ordinary    „  , /x  =  140  to  100 

Hich  lime /l  =    40 

Good  hydraulic  mortar /x  —  140 

Ordinary    „  „       j\  =    85 

Good  common  mortar /l  =    51 

Bad  „  /l  =    21 

Rondelet  cites  .^lilb.  per  square  inch  .as  the  ad- 
lif'sion  of  common  mortar  to  brickwork  six  months 
after  mixture,  and  this  conclusion  is  verified  by  the 
results  of  some  expei'iments  carried  out  by  Mr. 
liobertsonin  the  year  1858,  when  the  adhesion  of 
well-ground  mortar,  six  months  after  mixture,  was 
fuuntl  to  be  as  follows  : 

lb. 

Well-ground  mortar  and  blue  bricks fi  =  40 

„  .,  „  gray  stocks fi  =  30 

„  „  „  soft  place /i  =  18 

The  inferior  results  obtained  with  the  soft  bricks 
were  due  to  the  water  being  taken  up  by  the  bricks, 
and  consequently  not  being  available  for  the  forma- 
tion of  siUcates. 

In  the  same  scries  of  experiments  the  adhesion  of 
cement  to  gray  stock  bricks  at  the  end  of  one  week 
and  of  one  month  respectively,  after  mi.xture,  proved 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Ih. 

Quick-setting  cement,  Ist  week fi  —  a:i 

„  „  4th     „    /[  =  ail 

Slow  „  „  1st     „    /i  =  15 

4th     „    /i  =  69 

The  very  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Grant  on  Portland  cement  of  the  best 
quality  afford  valuable  information  as  to  the  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  strength  of  ccmcTit  during  the 
first  year  of  its  age.  The  average  results  of  his  ex- 
periments upon  cement    weighing    H'2lb.    to    tlie 
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bushel  are  fairly  represented  below  for  the   propor- 
tions of  cement  and  sand  referred  to : 


Material. 


1  cement  to  2  sand 
1         „         2 


Net  cement /i 


One 
Week. 

One 
Month. 

lb. 
/l=    23 
/l=    43 

lb. 
5.5 
137 

A  =  200 

SOO 

Three 
Months, 


Ih. 
113 
163 


One 
Tear. 


lb. 
205 
310 


480 


With  cement  of  the  unusuallj-  great  weight  of 
l'23lb.  per  bushel,  the  corresponding  increase  in 
strength  at  the  early  stages  was  very  noteworthy, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tabulated  results  : 


Material. 


1  cement  to  1  sand 
Net  cement 


One 
Week. 

One 
Month. 

lb. 
/i  =  157 
/l  =  305 

lb. 
200 
415 

Three 
Months. 


lb. 
243 

470 


One 
Year. 


lb. 
317 
545 


With  Roman  .and  Medina  cement  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Jlr.  Grant  were  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  about 
500  experiments: 

1  week.       1  montli.    3  months.     1  year, 
lb.       lb.      lb.      lb.      lb.       lb.      lb.      lb. 

'*'''  .1  /i  =  42  to  100  93  to  IGS  71  to  208  06  to  300 
cement.)   •'^ 

With  an  admixture  of  sand  the  results  were  so 
irregular  as  to  render  a  record  of  them  useless. 

The  preceding  Tables  epitomise  the  results  of 
several  thousands  of  experiments  on  the  tensile 
strength  of  cement  and  mortar  ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  evidence.  At  first 
sight  tlie  irregularity  of  the  results  attained,  as  re- 
gards the  direct  tensile  strength  of  brickwork,  may 
appear  inconsistent  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ratively uniform  value  of  the  same  resistance  as 
deduced  in  the  previously  cited  experiments  upon 
transverse  strength.  If  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  brick  beams  submitted  to 
test,  higii  class  cement  .alone  was  used,  the  apparent 
discrepancies  vanish,  and  it  will  be  evident  that, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  values  of 
/  and  /i  may  be  taken  as  identical.  If  due  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  latter  series  of  experiments,  it 
will  also  be  evident  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
Nine  Elms  and  Exhibition  brick  be^ams  was  not,  as 
suggested  by  Brunei,  due  .almrist  wholly  to  the  hoop 
iron  bond,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  iron  had,  as  asserted  b}^  the  experimenters 
themselves,  little  to  say  to  the  question  of  resistance. 

The  variance  in  the  results  attained  in  both  series 
of  experiments  might  .also  be  cited  by  some  engi- 
neers as  a  sufficient  justification  of  their  habitual 
exclusion  of  tlie  element  of  tensile  resistance  in  any 
calculations  referring  to  brickwork  ;  .although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  already  shown,  all  engineers 
rely,  though  it  may  be  unconscioush',  upon  this 
property  of  brickwork  iu  the  practical  execution  of 
their  works.  But  this  position  is  not  tenable,  since  it 
may  readily  be  shown  that  quite  as  wide  a  variance 
in  the  results  is  exhibited  by  brickwork  under  com- 
pression. Thus  many  hand-made  ill-burnt  bricks 
will  not  bear  a  pressure  equivalent  to  but  14  tons 
per  square  foot  without  crumbling,  whilst  not  very 
long  ago  one  unprecedenti}'  strong  machine-made 
brick  by  Clayton  &  Co.,  was  found  by  Kirkaldy  to 
sustain  a  pressure  equivalent  to  no  less  than  323 
tons  per  square  foot — a  variance  quite  as  wide  as 
any  exhibited  by  brickwork  under  tensile  strains. 
IMany  of  the  bricks  supplied  by  the  same  makers 
for  tlie  Midland  Railway  and  Thames  Embankment 
contracts  bore  05  tons  per  square  foot  before 
cracking  to  any  extent,  133  tons  before  cracking  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  100  tons  before  crushing 
throughout. 

Piers  of  compressed  bricks  2ft.  Gin.  high  by  8iiu. 
square  were  tested  Ijy  Mr.  Robertson,  and  found  to 
sustain  50  tons  per  square  foot  when  set  in  gray 
stone  lime,  and  200  tons  when  set  in  Portland 
cement.  Clarke  found  that  the  resistance  to  crushing 
of  rather  soft  bricks  set  in  cement  averaged  34  tons 
per  sr|uare  foot,  and  many  other  experiments  might 
be  cited  to  show  that  this  amount  fairly  represents 
the  .average  resistance  of  ordinar}-  stock  bricks  set 
in  ordinary  good  mortar.  Grant's  experiments  show 
tlie  criisliing  resistance  of  bricks  made  of  net  Port- 
land cement  to  bo  213  tons  per  square  foot  wlien 
three  months  old,  and  385  tons  when  nine  months 
old,  wdiilst,  with  the  ailditionof  one  part  of  sand,  the 
rsspeetive  resistances  were  reduced  to  100  tons  and 
202  tons,  and  with  five  parts  of  sand  to  01  tons 
and  108  tons  per  square  foot.     Properly  made  con- 


crete, consisting  of  one  part  of  gray  stone  lime  to 
six  parts  of  ballast,  is  at  least  as  strong  under  com- 
pression as  good  stock  brickwork  ;  and  concrete 
made  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  nine  parts 
of  unscreened  ballast  has  been  found  to  possess 
ample  transverse  strength  for  fence  walls  and  similar 
works. 

(To  he  continued.') 


WESLEYAK  METHODISM  AND  CHAPEL 
BUILDING. 

THE  growth  of  Methodism  has  been  commented 
on  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rehgious 
phenomena  of  modern  times.  Like  all  other  religious 
bodies,  from  the  "  Old  Catholics  "  to  the  Quakers, 
the  Wcsleyans  are  falling  in  with  the  fashion  of 
building  new  chapels.  The  connexion  is  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  expend  upwards  of  £200,000  annually 
on  the  building  or  completion  of  "  chapels,  organs, 
schools,  or  ministers'  houses."  But  this,  even,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  some  of  the  more  wealthy  members  of 
the  communitj-,  who  think  they  ought  to  imitate 
the  example  set  by  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  in  addition  a  fund  without 
delay,  by  contributions  spread  over  a  few  years,  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  and  half  of  this  sum  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  additional  chapels 
over  the  country. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and 
we  hope  the  chapels  that  are  to  be  erected  will  be  of 
more  satisfactory  character  architecturally,  and  more 
substantial  in  their  construction,  than  manj'  of  the 
edifices  erected  during  recent  years  by  the  Wesley  ans. 


AKCHITECTUllAL    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Excursion,  which  commences  on  Monday 
next,  under  the  guidance  of  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  :— 

On  Monday,  the  19th  iust.,  the  party  will  leave  the 
King's  Cross  Station,  London,  by  the  7.50  a.m.  train, 
and  will  arrive  at  Peterborough  at  10.10.  from  thence 
they  will  proceed  by  the  Midland  Railway,  leaving 
Peterborough  at  10.32,  and  arriving  at  Stamford  at 
10,52  a.m.  The  following  places  will  be  visited: — 
Burghley  House  ;  Stamford,  S.  Martin's  ;  S.  Mary's ; 
Brown's  Hospital ;  S.  John's ;  All  Saints' ;  S.  George's ; 
S.  Leonard's ;  Free  School,  Whitefriars,  &c.  The 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the  George  Hotel,  Stamford, 
where  the  party  will  remain  for  the  night.  Mr.  Sharpe 
will  deliver  an  address  at  the  George  Hotel,  at 
7.30  p.m. 

On  Tuesday,  August  20th,  the  excursionists  will 
leave  Stamford  at  S  o'clock,  and  will  proceed  in  car- 
riages to  Ulfington,  West  Deeping,  Market  Deeping. 
S.  James,  Deeping,  Northborough,  Elton,  Ilelpston, 
Bainton,  Barnack,  and  back  to  Stamford. 

On  Wednesday,  August  21st,  the  party  will  leave 
Stamford  by  the  8.20  a.m.  train  for  Elton,  where  they 
will  be  met  by  the  carriages,  and  conveyed  to  Fother- 
inghay,  ^V'ar^liugton,  Tansor,  Cotterstock,  Polebrooke, 
Barnewell.  S.  Andrew,  Tichmarsh,  Tliorpe  Station 
(Tithe  Barn),  and  Oundic.  Oundle  Church  will  be 
visited  after  dinner. 

On  Thursday,  August  22nd,  the  party  ivill  leave 
Oundle  by  the  7.19  a.m.  train  for  Thorpe,  where  they 
will  be  met  by  the  carriages,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 
will  be  performed  in  them.  The  following  places  will 
be  visited  : — Aldwincle,  S.  I'eter's  ;  Aldwiucle,  All 
Saint's  ;  Lowick,  Islip,  Woodford,  Denford,  Itiugstead, 
Eaunds,  Stanwick,  and  Welliugborough. 

On  Friday,  August  23rd,  carriages  will  leave  Wel- 
lingborough at  S  o'clock,  forFinedon,  Irthlingborough, 
Higham  Ferrers,  Kushden,  Irehester,  Earls  Barton,  and 
Northampton— S.  I'otcr's.  The  whole  of  this  day's 
journey  will  be  performed  in  carriages. 

On  Saturday,  August  24th.  the  excursionists  will 
visit  Northampton— S.  Sepulchre's,  S.  John's  Hospital, 
Cogenhoe,  Whiston,  and  Castle  Ashby.  The  llnal 
dinner  will  take  place  at  Northampton,  at  3  p.m.,  which 
will  enable  members  to  leave  by  the  5.15,  S.3S,  or  8.5 
p.m.  trains  for  London. 


El'IIKSI.\N  TrEASUKHS  XT  TIIK  BkITISII  MlI.SKUM. 

— The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  fr.agments 
of  tlic  carved  column  dug  up  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  a 
depth  of  23ft.  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  has  been  set  up  in  the  GriECO- 
Komaii  room  at  the  British  Museum.  It  measures 
:ibout(ift.  in  height,  and  18ift..  in  circumference; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  first 
drum  of  one  of  the  3(1  Ionic  carved  columns,  which, 
with  01  others,  supported  and  adorned  the  edifice. 
Portions  of  the  base  and  capital  of  the  column  were 
also  fouml  close  by.  On  the  side  of  the  drum,  which 
has  sustained  comparatively  slight  injury,  there  are 
five  figures  of  considerable  beauty,  but  all  are  more 
or  less  mutilated.  Of  only  two  of  these  can  the 
identity  be  determined — namely,  the  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Victory.  Tlie  former  is  perfect  with 
the  exception  of  the  face,  which  is  slightly 
mutilated. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

AsHBURY. — The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Ashbury, 
Devon,  was  reopeued  last  week,  after  its  complete 
restoration  at  the  cost  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
"WooUcombe.  The  old  church,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tower,  was  taken  down  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  possessed  a  few  features  of  interest, 
though  much  dilapidated.  That  a  structure  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  was  evinced  by  the  discovery, 
during  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  of  a  small  Nor- 
man capital,  a  portion  of  a  shaft,  and  of  a  piece  of 
elvan  stone  about  .^in.  thick,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  bench  end,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  sedile.  The  jambs,  label,  and  sill  alone 
remained  <ti  the  original  east  window:  these  portions 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  tlie  delicate  mould- 
ings on  the  label  indicate  that  they  date  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  age  of  tlie 
old  windows  in  the  nave  is  not  so  easily  determined  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  copied  during  or  after  the 
decline  of  Christian  art  from  earlier  work,  which 
probably  then  existed  in  the  church.  They  would 
be  t.aken  for  Earlj'  English  work,  of  which  they  are 
close  imitations,  b}'  those  not  versed  in  Pointed 
details.  Of  Medieval  woodwork  of  roofs  or  seatings 
not  a  vestige  has  been  found,  all  was  doubtless 
consumed  when  the  old  church  was  injured  by 
lightning  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'. 
The  modern  roofs  were  constructed  of  timber,  in- 
sufficient in  size  and  much  decayed.  The  new 
church  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  and  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  old  structure.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  porch,  with  the  ancient  tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  opening  into  the  nave  with  a  some- 
what late  arch  of  depressed  form.  The  length  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  internally  is  44ft.,  of  which 
inft.  are  apportioned  to  the  chancel.  The  width 
of  the  nave  is  llift.,  and  of  cliancel  loft.  oin.  The 
walls  are  built  of  rubl)lework  pointed  externally  and 
plastered  within.  All  tlie  arches,  spla3's,  quoins, 
copings,  crosses,  and  other  dressed  masonry  are 
"iTorked  out  of  stone  from  Ilutleigh  quarry,  resem- 
bling the  well-known  Ilatherleigh  stone.  A  bfdd 
arch  divides  the  nave  from  the  cliancel.  Tiie  riljs 
of  the  arch  are  moulded,  and  rest  on  carved  corbels, 
which  are  excellent  studies  of  lilies,  passion  flowers, 
roses,  ferns,  wheat,  vine,  &c.  The  choir  is  elevated 
two  steps  above  the  nave,  and  the  altar  three  more 
on  a  foot-pace.  In  the  east  window,  into  which  the 
ancient  masonry  has  been  carefully  worked,  is  some 
very  effective  stained  glass,  designeil  and  executed 
by  Clayton  »&.  Bell.  The  paving  of  the  choir  and 
sacrarium  is  of  Maw's  tiles.  The  roofs  are  of 
entirely  seasoned  English  oak.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  .John  Oendle,  of  Barnstaple, 
from  designs  by  IMr.  .1.  F.  Gould,  architect,  of  the 
same  town.  The  carving  was  executed  by  IMr.  G. 
Yickery,  the  foreman  of  the  worlcs. 

BoudiiTii.v,  N(ini.'ni,K. — The  restoration  of  the 
parisii  ciiurch  is  progressing,  and  it  will  be  reopened 
in  September.  The  chancel  and  ]iorch  are  rebuilt, 
and  the  nave  and  tower  repaired  and  re-roofed.  The 
entire  area  is  being  re-iitted.  Mr.  Withers  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Bardell,  of  Miildleton,  the 
builders.     The  outlay  will  exceed  £800. 

Cajibkuweli.. — A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  church 
was  opened  on  Monday  morning  in  Camberwell 
New-road.  The  church  is  in  tlie  Early  English 
style  of  the  twelfth  century,  OSft.  long,  and  47ft. 
witle,  and  is  intended  to  acci>mmodate  a  congrega- 
tion of  2.000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  A  ]5uckler, 
and  the  builder  Mr,  I'anthorpe,  of  Xotting-hill. 

Ci,ii-T(ix. — The  beautiful  church  of  All  Saints, 
Clifton,  was  opened  on  Thnrsilay  week.  It  is  seven 
years  since  its  erection  was  comnienced,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  Tlic  costliness  of  the 
design  precluded  any  sudden  advancement  with  the 
edifice;  and  for  some  years  after  the  chancel  had 
been  consecrated,  a  temporary  nave  alone  could  be 
tlsed.  As  fiin.ls  were  collected,  the  permanent  nave 
was  undertaken,  and  its  walls  gradual!}'  ascended, 
enclosing  the  tenqiorary  structure,  which  lias  re- 
cently been  removed.  The  length  of  the  nave  is 
111ft..  from  what,  for  the  sjd<e  of  convenience,  may 
b'i  called  the  west  end  to  llu*  chancel  artdi  wall,  and 
its  width  .'lOft.  The  height  fnmi  the  floor  to  the 
roof  plate  is  4.3ft.  2in. ;  and  from  the  floor  to  the 
ape.x  of  the  decorated  roof,  fiSft.  2in.  Extcrn.ally, 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  g.aWe  coping  the 
height  is  Sift.  .'Sin.,  and  from  the  floor  to  tlie  top 
cross  8.")ft.  lin.  Native  stone  w.as  employed,  with 
dressings  of  Box  stone,  and  slate  for  the  roof  from 
the  Delabole  quarry  in  Cornwall.  The  pillars  of  the 
interior  arc  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  having  bases  of 
pennant  and  the  sub-bases  of  Box  stone.     Messrs. 


Davis  &  Son,  builders,  of  Bristol,  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  this  portion  of  the  church.  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Almond,  of  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
London,  decorated  the  interior  of  the  nave  roof,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  There  are  two  large 
windows  at  the  west  end ;  it  is  intended  to  fill  them 
in  with  stained  glass,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,000. 
On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  five  painted  windows, 
the  themes  forming  a  history  of  the  Bible  from  the 
beginning  to  the  time  of  the  saints.  There  are  to  be 
120  subjects,  and  in  .addition  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  is  filled  in  with  symbolic  subjects.  This 
work  was  entrusted  to  Hardman,  of  Birming- 
ham. Conspicuous  features  on  each  side  of  the 
nave  .are  arched  recesses  underneath  the  painted 
windows.  These  are  understood  to  be  an  adap- 
tation from  a  church  in  Seville,  where  each  re- 
cess contained  an  altar.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  walls  in  the  different  archways  were 
pierced  for  lancet  windows,  containing  figures 
of  the  saints  who  had  lived  in  England.  It  is  of 
Caen  stone,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Redfern.  At  pre- 
sent about  £27,000  has  been  spent  upon  the  church, 
and  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  is  required  to  satisfy 
the  claims  yet  outstanding.  All  the  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  structure  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  Jlr.  E.  Honey,  Mr. 
Street's  clerk  of  the  works. 

CuowAN. — Crowan  Church,  Cornwall,  was  re- 
opened on  the  25th  ult.,  after  having  been  restored 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000.  The  east  and  west  windows  .are  bj-  Messrs. 
Lavers  &  Barraud,  of  London.  The  reredos,  b}' 
Powell  &  Son,  was  the  gift  of  the  architect. 

DoRRiNCiTON. — A  new  reredos,  in  Caen  stone,  has 
just  been  added  to  Dorrington  Church,  Shropshire, 
as  a  memorial  to  T.  H.  IIope-Edw.ardes,  Esq.  It  con- 
sists of  a  carved  central  subject,  representing  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Kings."  On  either  side,  in  niches, 
are  figures  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  S.  Andrew, 
to  whom  the  churches  of  Dorrington  and  Condover 
are  dedicated.  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  with 
carved  capitals,  also  a  carved  cornice  and  diapers, 
help  to  further  enrich  the  central  part  of  the  rere- 
dos, which  is  exactly  the  width  of  the  east  window, 
the  spaces  north  and  south  being  filled  up  by  arcades 
having  carved  eapit.als,  marble  shafts,  and  carved 
panels,  Ac.  Mr.  T.  Earji,  of  London,  executeil  the 
whole  of  the  work,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  E.  Hay- 
cock, architect,  Shrewsbury. 

Easton-in-Gordano. — The  Church  ofS,  George, 
Easton-in-Gordano,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
week  after  restoration,  nothing  now  remaining  of 
the  origin.al  edifice  but  the  tower.  The  architect  to 
the  new  building  is  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  contract 
was  carried  out  by  INIessrs.  Hayes  &  Sons,  of  Bed- 
minster,  at  a  cost  of  £2,100.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  pillars  of  Hammil  stone,  and  arches  of  the 
same  material,  intermixed  with  Box  stone.  The 
walls  are  built  of  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
roof  is  of  slate,  and  the  windows  of  freestone. 

Islington. — S.  .John  the  Bajitist,  Cleveland-road, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on 
the  (itli  inst.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  chancel  aisles  (comprising  organ  chamber  on 
the  south  side  and  veslry  on  the  north),  with  bell 
cote  rising  above  the  chancel  arch.  There  .are  three 
porches,  one  to  vestry  and  one  to  each  of  the  .aisles. 
The  style  is  Early  Curvilinear,  and  the  building  is 
erected"  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  tracery,  &c. 
The  interior  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with  coloured 
work,  with  bands,  devices,  &c.  The  chancel  is  a 
semi-octagon,  with  north  and  south  arcades  to  the 
vestry  ami  organ  chamber.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  five  bays,  having  stone  shafts  and 
capitals  and  bases  and  stone  arches.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  and  the  seats  are  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  chancel  stalls  are  carved,  and  have 
re.ading-desks  at  the  west  ends  on  each  side.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  enriched  with  carving.  The  whole 
has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Wigginton,  F.R.I. B, A.,  of  Corn- 
hill,  save  the  temporary  font,  which  was  a  gift.  The 
whole  cost,  ineUiding  fencing  and  lighting,  will  be 
under  £l.(Hin,  and  the  acconinioilation  is  for  between 
700  and  800.  Mr.  Ilcatli,  of  Ilornscy-ro.id,  is  the 
coatractor. 

TuvvKicsnuRV  AiimcY  Ciiurcii. — The  restoration 
of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  is  about  to  be  put  in 
hand  at  once,  a  parishioner,  Mr.  T.  Collins,  having 
undertaken  the  bulk  of  the  work  at  his  own  cost. 
The  work  to  be  done  comprises  the  removal  of  the 
galleries  and  the  substitution  of  an  equal  number  of 
sittings  in  other  p.arts  of  the  churcli,  the  conversion 
of  the  present  square  pews  into  ordinary  ones,  and 
the  removal  of  the  pulpit  to  a  more  convenient 
position,  including  the  restoration  of  the  stonework, 


which  was  greatly  damaged  when  the  galleries  were 
erected. 

Welton. — ^The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Welton.  The  contractors 
are  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Gaitsgill,  for  the  mason's  work, 
and  Jlr.  Pearson,  of  Wigtoii,  for  the  joiner's  work. 
The  building  will  be  of  local  red  stone.  It  will 
consist  of  a  nave  and  chancel  of  one  height,  with  a 
gabled  projection  for  the  vestry  and  organ  cham- 
ber. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Cory  &  Ferguson, 
of  Carlisle.  The  church  will  accommodate  100 
persons. 

Winchester. — Part  of  a  new  church,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  large  chancel,  was  consecrated  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  the  Bi.shop  of  Winchester,  in  the  grow- 
ing parish  of  Weeke,  or  Wyke,  in  that  city.  The 
building,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
church  dedicated  to  S.  Anastatius,  is  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  the  pulpit,  lectern,  com- 
munion, and  credence  tables  being  the  gift,  as  well 
as  the  workmanship,  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  assisted  by  a  pupil. 

YSPUTTY       YSTWITH,       CARDIGANSHIRE.    This 

church  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and  the  site 
removed,  whereon  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  new 
church  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Withers,  of  London. 
The  nave  and  chancel  will  be  under  one  roof,  with  an 
attached  tower  IGft.  square  forming  north-west 
porch.  The  work  will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Jones,  of 
Lwyngog,  for  £86.5,  stone  and  carriage  given. 

BUILDINGS. 

Devon. — In  our  issue  for  May  14,  1860,  ap- 
peared some  account  of  Marley  House,  near  Ex- 
mouth,  the  seat  of  J.  Brice,  Esq.,  and  erected  a  few 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Benmore,  architect.  A  further 
addition,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  lodge,  has  just  been 
erected.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Lymstone-road 
entrance  to  the  p.ark,  upon  a  site  affording  a  view  of 
coast  and  inland  scenery  which  has  few  rivals  for 
beauty  in  England.  The  building  is  of  an  highly 
ornamental  character,  ami  is  built  of  Combe  Down 
stone  upon  a  deep  plinth  of  blue  limestone.  A  richly- 
carved  cornice  supports  the  roof,  and  a  carved  string 
runs  round  the  building  at  the  springers  of  the 
window  heads,  the  character  of  the  ornament  being 
strictly  in  keeping  with  that  upon  the  mansion,  and 
executed  by  the  same  artist.  The  gateways  are 
also  of  limestone  and  Combe  Down.  The  gates  .are 
good  samples  of  ironwork,  and  reflect  credit  upon 
Messrs.  Garton  &  King,  of  Exeter,  by  whom  they 
have  been  made.  The  stone  carving  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  the  same  city.  The  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  works  was  Jlr.  Burridge,  of 
E.xmouth,  who  has  also  had  in  hand  extensive  altera- 
tions, &c.,  at  Bystock,  a  neighbouring  mansion,  at 
which  resides  BIr.  Brice's  eldest  son. 


SCHOOL  BOAKDS. 

B.VTLEY. — On  Thursday  week,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Batley  School  Board,  a  series  of  instructions  to 
architects  competing  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Board  for  designs  for  a  school  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  Purlwell  was  read.  The  school  is  to  accommo- 
date 300  boys,  250  girls,  and  150  infants.  One  con- 
dition was  that  the  school  was  not  to  exceed  a  cost 
of  £4,000,  exclusive  of  boundary  wall  and  internal 
fittings.  It  was  thought  that  tlie  limit  had  been 
placed  too  low,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  to 
extend  the  sum  to  £5,000,  and  that  each  set  of  plans 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  showing  the 
total  cost  not  to  exceed  that  sum,  the  Board  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  to  reject  any  tender  exceed- 
ing £5,000,  and  proceed  to  a  new  selection. 

Bradford.— The  Bradford  School  Board  have 
adopteil  builders'  tenders  for  live  s  diools,  a  portion 
of  the  number  intended  to  be  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  borough.  The  total  expemliture  in 
erecting  these  five  schools,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
sites,  will  be  £44,221,  which  is  nearly  £20,000  in 
excess  of  the  estimates  made  liy  the  architects  at 
the  time  the  plans  were  prepared. 

Ko.ss. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board  it  was 
unanimously  resolveil  that  Mr.  Pearson  be  instruc- 
ted to  [irepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools;  also  of  boundary  walls,  and 
the  levelling  of  the  Henry-street  .site.  The  building 
to  be  of  native  stone,  and"  the  jiroportions  .according 
to  the  letter  received  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  at  the 
meeting  held  on  the  2lJth  ult. 


IlALESWORTH.— A  stained  glass  window  has  jnst 
been  placed  in  thosouth  aisle  of  llalesworth  Church. 
The  principal  scene  represents  the  Asconsi.m  of  our 
Saviour,  the  expression  and  colouring  being  truly 
admirable.     Beneath  is  tho  memorial  inscription. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  uot  hole!  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  a3  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Ol'r  Reader?.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Papnr  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31.  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-G.VBDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  Dot  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEilENT   CHAKGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  ed.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  llrst  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 
10s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  Gd.  for  six  mouths ;  33.  !)d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMERICAN  AXD  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

1^**  American  and  Bolgian  Subscribers,  especially  rchen 
renewing  their  suhscnption.t,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Office 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— Rev.  H.  B.— G.  Y.— J.  J.  F.  E.— G.  &  G.— 
G.  H.  G.— H.  C— S.  &  Sons.-G.  R.  R.— J.B.  W.-J.  P.  S. 
J.  Y.— S.  T.— E.  W.  S.— S,,  Son,  &  R.— F.  B.  T.— F.&  Co. 
— C.  B.  A.— J.  A.  C.—3.  C.  J.— C.  S.  A.— J.  H.  &  Co.— 
W.  W.— S.  &  E.— E.  W.  G.— P.  E.  M.— W.  H.  B.— 
Rev.  J.  G.  J.— M.  H.  &  Co.— T.  T.  &Co,— C.A.  H.— 
J.  V.-E.  E.  W.-B,  &  W.-W.  H.-C.  B.  &  Co.- 
J.  D.  M.— C.  C.  II, 

Satchell  and  Edwards.— Drawing  to  hand. 

A  Youth.— One  competition  at  at  a  time  is  enough, 

S.— We  believe  not, 

J.  B.  RusTicus. — You  can  follow  your  o^vn  inclination 
about  binding  the  Building  News.  The  best  way  is  to 
buy  the  cases  and  send  the  work,  with  the  cases,  to  some 
bookbinder.  You  will  find  it  neater,  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  than  binding  the  volumes  yourself. 

Salmon.  Sox,  &  Ritcuie.— Elevation  and  plan  to  hand. 
Both  will  appear. 

O.  F^Fewster.- There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reproducing  the  illustrations  of  -'Monuments  of  Art." 


Coraspoitbcnte. 


"GREEK  VERSUS  GOTHIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sn:, — Like  to  a  graia  of  mustard-seed,  which  is 
thii  least  of  all  seeds,  but  becometh  a  tree,  the  cou- 
trnversy  oil  "Modern  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tt'clure"  has  grown — if,  indeed,  it  has  not,  as  an 
arboriculturist  would  phrase  it,  been  "forced" — into 
the  iniposini,'  jiroportions  of  a  disputation  on  "Greek 
versius  (ujthic."  At  least  this  is  the  title  now  re- 
quired by  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  in 
his  continuation  of  his  discussion,  and  I  supposethat 
if  I  would  lujt  "be  snuff'd  out  by  an  article,"  1 
must  he  contented  to  accept  it. 

While  nothing  is  kr.own  of  the  professional  status 
of  "Another  I'roti-staiit  and  .\rchitect,"  I  am  myself 
well-known  to  my  professional  brethren  in  Glasgow, 
and  by  many  of  them  it  may  be  regretted  that  an 
"  enterprise  of  such  great  pith  and  moment "  as  the 
defending  of  Greek  architecture  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  architect  in  so  humble  a  position  as  I 
am.  Ur.  Johnson  says,  in  "Kas.selas,"  "Whatcaunot 
Ije  repaired  is  not  to  be  regretted  ;"  andsomeof  those 
who  may  regret  now  may,  perhaps,  repair  hereafter. 
Meanwhile  I  must  support  what  I  said: — That  if 
any  consideration  is  given  to  the  plea  sometimes 
urgrd,  that  to  the  Church  ought  to  be  given  nothing 
les^  than  the  best  achievements  of  human  genius, 
then  Greek  architecture  must  be  much  more  appro- 
pri:ite  than  Gothic.  Xow,  in  saying  this,  I  say  what 
I  mean  and  mean  what  I  say — not  "  that  the' Greek 
's  the  true  style  for  Protestant  churches,  because  its 
hcauty  aims  at  unadorned  simplicity,"  but  that 
Greek  architecture  must  be  much  more  appropriate 
Jian  Gothic  for  a  place  of  worship  if  any  conside- 
ation  is  given  to  a  certain  stated  plea.  As  Touch- 
itonesays,  there  is  "  much  virtue  in  If." 

1  have  now  only  to  show  that  in  architecture  the 
greatest  achievements  of  genius  have  been  by  the 
ireeks.     This,  I  think,  may  be   inferred  from  the 


quality  t.if  the  people.     The  greatness  of  the  antique 
Grecian  mind  is  readily  illustrated.  Eloquence,  poetry 
and    sculpture,    moral    philosophy,   and   the  higher 
mathematics,  all  happily  conspire  in  discovering  an 
imagination,  judgment,  sublety,  and  abstraction  such 
as  has  never  perhaps    been  exhibited  by  any    other 
people.     "Where  such  qualities    existed  architecture 
could  not  fail  to  achieve   its  chiefest  triumphs.      It 
attained  perfection  in  the  golden  age  of  Pericles — in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the   history  of  perhaps 
the  most  intellectual  people  that  the  world  has  ever 
known ;     and    although    the    Parthenon    and     the 
Erectheon  were  erected   centuries  before    the    Dark 
Ages  had  invented  the  pointed  arch,    and  altliough 
other  styles,  in  the  caprices  of  fashion,  have  attained 
an    occasional  popularity,  yet  Grecian  architecture, 
"  secured  in  its  existence"    by  imperishable    princi- 
ples, still  reigns  and  "  flourishes  in  immortal  youth" 
as  if  years  could  "  not  wither,"  nor  could   "custom 
stale."     To  what  experience  in  architecture  can    we 
more  legitimately    and    reverently  look    than    that 
which,  left  to  us  by  a  people    so  pre-eminently  in- 
tellectual as  were   the    Greeks,  is  after   the  varied 
changes  and  chances  of  more  than  twenty  centuries 
still  perpetually    recurred  to  in    exemplification    of 
the  beautiful.     This  plea  of  the  test  of  antiquity  is 
well  argued  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  famous  preface  to 
"  Shakespeare."     "  Antiquity,"  says  that  celebrated 
critic,  "  like  ever)'  other  quality  that   attracts   the 
notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries    that 
reverence  it    not  from  reason    but  from    prejudice. 
Some  seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has 
been  long  preserved,  without  considering  that   time 
has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance;  all,  perhaps, 
are    more  willing  to  honour  past  than  present    ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  shades  of  age  as  the  eyesur%-eys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.     To  works,  however,  of  which  the 
excellence  is  not  absolute  and  definite,   but  gradual 
and  comparative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing  wholly 
to  observation  and  experience,  no  other  test  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance   of 
esteem.     "What  mankind  have   long   possessed  they 
have  often  examined  and  compared,  and  if  they  per- 
sist to  value   the  possession,   it  is  because  frequent 
comparisons  have  confirmed   opinion  in  its  favour. 
The  reverence  due  to  writings  [or,  as  we   may  say, 
buildings]  that  have  long  subsisted  arises,  therefore, 
not  from  an j*  credulous    confidence  in    the  superior 
wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasions  of  the 
degeneracy    of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence   of 
acknowledged  indultltable  positions  that   what    has 
been  longest  known  has    been  most  considered,  and 
what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood." 


But  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  support  my  position 
by  giving  the  opinion  of  those  whose  words  might 
be  expected  to  command  attention  whether  mine  will 
or    not.     "  No    prophet    is    accepted    in    his    own 
country,"  and  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  " 
addressing  your  readers  from  Edinburgh,  may,  con- 
sequentl}',  care   little  for  the  opinlou  of  the  late  D. 
R.  Hay.      I  will,   however,   try  him  with   it.     Mr. 
Ha}'  says,  in  his  "Harmonic  Law  of  Nature,"  that 
"for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  throughout  a  whole 
country  politically  divided   into  states  often  at  war 
with  each   other,  works  of  sculpture,    architecture, 
and  ornamental  design  were  executed,  which  surpass 
in  .symmetrical  beauty  any  works  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced  during  the  two  thousand  years    that    have 
since  elapsed.     So  decided  is   this  superioritv,  that 
the  artistic  remains  of  the  extraordinary   period  to 
which  I  allude  are,  in  all  civilised  nations,  still  held 
to  be  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  formative  art  in 
the  world."     The  opinion    I  now  quote  is  from  an 
authority  that  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  " 
may  perhaps  more  readily  recognise.     It  is  that  of 
the    Rev.    Mr.     Petit.     "Another    Protestant    and 
Architect "  says  that  "  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
was  only  the  setting  to  the  sculpture,  and  without 
it   it  seems  to   have  a  very  lifeless  beauty,  which 
repetitiitn  would  soon  exhaust."     Now,  this  is  what 
Mr.    Petit  says  on  this  matter  : — "  What    I    now 
notice   is  [he  is  speaking  of  the  Parthenon],  that 
scarce  a  vestige  of  sculpture  remains  in  the  mass  of 
marble  before  us;  and  j'et,  as  an  architectural  com- 
position, it  gives  the  idea  of  completeness.     I  believe 
that  if  no  sculptor   had   touched  with  his  chisel  a 
block  of  the   marble  of  which  it  is  composed,   the 
Parthenon   would  still  be,  as  it   is,  an  architectural 
triumph;   aiul  we  know  that  it  was   fully  euriche<l 
with   tin;  (itu'st  seul[iture   tliat   any  age    has    pro- 
duced, that  it  was  built  with   the  view  of  being  so 
enriched ;    that    it    was    intended      to     give    sucii 
sculpture  the  greatest  possible  dignity,  and  to   ex- 
hibit it    to    the    highest   advantage  ;     anil    also    to 
receive  from  it   the  greatest  amount  of  adornment. 
Had  we  seen   it  fully  enriched  with   its  sculptures, 
we  shoulil  have  tliought  them  a    necessary   part  of 
the  fabric ;  seeing  it  without  them,  we  feel  uo  im- 


perfection as  resulting  from  their  absence.  I  say 
this  advisedly.  Poestum  has  no  sculpture,  and  does 
not  want  it ;  nor  could  I  distinguish  anj'  tokens 
which  would  lead  me  to  think  that  sculpture  had 
been  much  employed  in  its  decoration.  .  .  .  The 
Doric  style  may  be  worked  out  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  the  aid  of  sculpture,  and 
yet  admits,  without  comprising  its  own  character  of 
simplicitj-,  sculptures  of  the  highest  order,  on  which 
also  it  confers  dignity  by  the  positions  which  it 
assigns  them."  And  of  Greek  art,  as  among  the  beat 
achievements  of  human  genius,  Mr.  Petit  remarks  : 
"To  what  a  height  the  Greeks  carried  refinement  we 
see  in  that  unequalled  work,  the  Parthenon,  a  build- 
ing of  whose  impressiveuess  no  description,  drawing, 
engraving,  photograph,  or  model,  can  possibly  con- 
vey the  sliglitest  idea.  .  .  I  certainly  never  felt 
so  powerfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime 
b}-  any  work  of  art."  As  the  Eeclesiologist  is  a 
journal  against  which  I  think  the  Goths  cannot  have 
much  to  say,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  quoting  it.  In 
a  review  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Appro- 
priateness of  Gothic  Architecture  for  the  Proposed 
Buildings  for  Glasgow  University  "  (and  which  essay 
I  would  advise  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect " 
to  read  and  think  over),  the  Eeclesiologist  says 
that  "  Greek  art  was  essentially  original,"  and  that 
"  the  Greeks  created  an  architecture  as  nearly  perfect 
in  every  way  as  the  human  intellect  can  conceive." 
In  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Srairke 
remarks  that  "  a  refinement  was  attained  by  the 
Greeks  which  no  succeeding  age  has  ever  reached,  or 
been  capable,  he  might  truly  say,  of  fully  appreci- 
ating," and  that  "perhaps  it  would  be  ditficult  to 
point  to  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
;esthetic  cultivation  of  the  Greek  mind  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  then:  mouldings." 

Had  you  space  for  further  quotations  upon  Greek 
architecture  in  genera],  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  them.  Enough  may  have  been  said  upon 
this  ;  it  remains,  however,  that  I  should  look  to  some 
of  "Another  Protestant  and  Architect's"  arguments 
in  particular.  "  He  does  not  suppose  that  the  subtle 
curves  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  theories  of  beautiful 
proportions  which  critics  atone  time  discovered,  were 
ever  calculated  bj-  the  builders  on  mathematical  or 
optical  principles."  Mr.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  seems 
to  be  of  a  ilifferent  opinion,  and  in  his  essay  on  the 
subject  he  refers  to  other  "  critics  "  who  have  given 
to  it  some  attention,  such  as  Miiller,  who,  in  his 
"  Ancient  .-Vrt  and  Its  Remains,"  "  shows  clearly  that 
some  certain  fixed  principles,  constituting  a  science 
of  proportions,  were  known  in  Greece,  and  that  they 
formed  the  basis  of  all  artistic  education  and  practice 
during  a  certain  period;"  and  Mr.  Penrose,  who, 
"like  all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  has  arrived 
at  the  belief  that  by  some  means  or  other  a  law  of 
harmonic  proportion  seems  to  govern  the  orthography 
of  the  Parthenon."  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  apparently 
"supposes"  differently  from  "  Another  IVotestant 
and  Architect,"  for  he  read  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  a  paper  "On  the  General 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architectural  Design  and  Its 
Exemplification  in  Detail  in  the  Parthenon."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Petit  speaks  in  his  essay  of  "  those  invisible 
curves  which  have  been  discovered  by  accurate 
measurements,  and  which  are  only  perceptible  from 
their  correction  of  optical  errors." 

Again,  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect"   says 
"  that  there  is  far  more  of   constructive  genius,  and 
to  his  eye  a  grander  resultant  beauty,  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral,"  ..."  that  their  climate  gave   them  an 
apologj-  for  their  waste   of  materials  in  the  depth  of 
plllaretl  porticos  and  huge  entablatures."   I  may  have 
been  wron^  in  supposing  that  the  question  before  us 
is  not   construction  but    art,  not    the  materialistic 
but  the  idealistic,  but   if   constructive   genius    and 
economy  of   materials   are  the   criteria    by   which 
architecture  is    to    be  judged,   then   it  may  be   said 
safely  that  the  big  box  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
was  not  only  the  largest  but  also  the  greatest  modern 
building  in  the  world.   Waste  of  materials,  forsooth ! 
It  was  of  this  "  waste  of  materials"  that    Mr.  Petit 
said,   "  I  never  felt  so  powerfully    impressed  with    a 
sense  of  the  sublime  by  any  work  of  art ;"  that  an 
American  author*  wrote,  "  the  noblest  monument  of 
architectural    genius    which    the  world    ever    saw." 
Waste  of  material !  jVs    "  grand  a  resultant  beauty 
in  a  Gothic  cathedral"  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
materi.als  twenty    times    over.     Suppo.se    a   Gothic 
c.ithedral  of  the  material  bulk  of  the  I'artheuon,  and 
II  Grecian  temple  of  the  size  of  York  Minster.  Gothic 
buililings  are  imposing  only  when   they   are  huge. 
But  with  "Another  Protestant  and  Architect,"  "con- 
structive genius"    is  the  great  thing — the  sine  qua 
nnn.     "In  such  churches  the  ouly  thing  likely  to  be 
worth  looking  at  as  a  work  of  skill  will  be  the  roofs, 
and  these  cannot  be  seen   for  plaster."     In  Glasgow 
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those  Greek  churches  which  have  been  conceived 
and  expressed  most  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
styln  have  all  exposed  roofs — works  of  beaut^y  as 
well  as  skill — and  in  the  most  recent  of  them  there 
is  not  from  foundation  to  rulgeboard  one  single 
cubic  inch  of  plaster  except  that  which  is  used  in 
the  bedding  of  the  windows. 

"Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  "sees 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  opinion  that  the  Classic 
gains  in  beauty  as  it  approaches  tlie  variety  for 
which  Gothic  is  conspicuous  ;  Gothic  developed  its 
beauty  by  stud}'^  of  the  Classic  of  the  Empire."  The 
"  Classic  of  the  Empire  "  does  not  happen  to  be  just 
now  before  us.  "  Another  Protestant  and  Archi- 
tect" has  thought  fit  to  title  the  controversy  "  Greek 
versus  Gothic."  However,  what  he  said  formerly  is 
something  very  different — that  "  the  Classic  satisfies 
our  feelingof  the  beautiful  just  in  proportion  as  it 
borrows  the  spirit  of  the  (Jothic  in  the  complexity  of 
its  details."  Had  he  ventured  to  say  that  "the 
Greek  satisfies,"  &c.,  I  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  telling  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  is 
writing  about.  But  to  an  architect  who  addresses 
your  readers  from  "the  Modern  Athens,"  yet  who 
has  never  seen  the  High  School  on  Calton  Hill,  or  tlie 
Royal  Institution  on  the  Mound,  I  need  say  nothing 
further.  I  only  regret  having  occupied  so  much  of 
your  space  in  the  illustration  of  what  to  most  must 
seem  a  self-evident  proposition. — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow,  August  0.  Thomas  Gildakd. 


PLYMOUTH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  confined  my  remarks  to 
"H.V  notes  on  Plymouth  proper,  but  as  "  Quatre- 
foil"  has  widened  the  field  I  beg  to  follow  suit. 
Though  far  from  agreeing  with  all  his  commenda- 
tions I  shall  confine  myself  to  noticing  his  curt  and 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  "very  ordinary  dis- 
trict churches."  Now,  of  the  five  modern  churches 
in  Devonport,  all  of  them  designed  between  20  and 
30  years  ago,  one  of  them,  S.  Blichael's,  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ferrey,  and  was  built  under  very  adverse 
circumstances,  the  fuuds  being  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  ver^'  large  portion  of  them 
sunk  in  foundations.  The  building  ma}'  be  con- 
sidered the  replica  of  one  erected  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, at  the  same  time,  in  Yeovil,  and  there  the  same 
amount  of  funds  produced  a  far  superior  effect,  as  I 
can  testif}^  from  my  own  knowledge. 

The  remaining  four  churches  are  Mr,  St.  Aubyn's 
work,  and  of  the  first  of  them,  S.  Paul's,  I  would 
remark  that  he  bad  to  provide  for  a  very  large 
population  on  a  site  of  some  G5ft.  square,  with 
houses  on  both  sides,  and  with  but  £3,000  at  his 
command.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  which  are  both  stunted,  ami  Iiad  better  have 
been  left  unfinished,  1  do  not  see  that  there  could 
well  haA'^e  been  any  improvement.  The  second 
church,  S.  James,  had  sufficient  funds  for  an  ordi- 
nary building,  but,  unfortunately,  the  architect's 
orders  were  to  seat  1,200  persons  on  the  ground, 
consequently  the  funds  did  not  allow  of  an3'thing  in 
the  way  of  decoration,  but  now  that  it  is  grouped 
with  the  vicarage  and  schools,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing it "  very  ordinary."  The  remaining  two  churches, 
S.  Mary's  and  S.  Stephen's,  I  consider  to  be  above 
par,  though  I  could  have  wished  tliat  the  architect 
had  chosen  clerestoried  buildings  instead  of  the 
diocesan  type  of  span  roofed  aisles.  The  interiors 
of  both  are  effective,  and  the  towers  of  considerable 
beauty.  Add  to  these  the  church  which  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  is  building  in  Plymouth,  and  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  striking  modern  work  in  tlie 
diocese,  and  1  do  not  tluTik  that  he  need  be  afraid  of 
his  reputation  suffering  with  jmsiorit}*. — lam,  &c., 
A  Plyjioutjuax. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  tlie  Cornwall-street  school, 
whicli  "  (^natrefoil"  admired,  h  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
work,  though  he  does  not  give  him  the  credit  for  it ; 
and  he  might  have  made  a  note  on  a  Nonconformist 
Chapel  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  I  believe 
to  be  from  Mr.  Norman's  designs,  and  certainly  shows 
an  advancement  in  dissenting  architecture.  As  re- 
gards the  entrance  gates  and  lodge  t)f  Dcvonport- 
park,  I  can  only  say  that  tastes  differ.  If  it  is 
photographed  I  should  like  "  (^uatrefoil"  or  some 
one  to  send  you  a  copy. 


S.  MARY-LE-STRAND  CHURCH. 
Sir, — The  muddling  propensities  of  vestrj'men 
are  proverbial,  and  a  recent  example  of  the  fitness 
of  cheesemongers  and  others  to  deal  with  matters 
architectural  deserves  the  notice  of  your  readers.  It 
will  be  remeinberet]  that  not  long  ago  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  autiiorities  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary-le-Strand  for  the  appropriation 
of  part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  that  church  for 


the  purpose  of  widening  the  thoroughfare  of  the 
Strand,  which  at  that  particular  spot  was  exceed- 
ingly narrow  and  inconvenient;  this  alteration 
necessitated  a  new  boundary  wall  on  the  improved 
line,  and  it  is  to  this  wall  that  we  desire  to  direct 
attention. 

The  piers  of  the  old  western  gates  have  been 
suffered  to  remain,  and  from  one  of  them  on  the 
south  side  has  been  started  the  new  dwarf  wall, 
curved  and  continued  eastwards;  this  wall  is  about 
oft.  high  in  parts,  and  is  of  brickwork,  faced  with 
picked  stocks,  and  capped  by  a  stone  coping.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  architect  would  advise 
such  treatment  to  a  builiiing  of  stone;  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  this  paltry  brick  wall  and  one 
of  stone  would  be  trifling,  and  yet  the  niggardli- 
ness and  utter  ignorance  of  even  common  sense  has 
been  allowed  to  prevail,  the  result  being  a  lamen- 
table disfigurement  to  the  church,  and  a  positive 
e^'esore  to  every  passenger.  We  do  not  know  to 
whose  individual  influence  this  mode  of  treatment 
is  due,  but  he  or  they  deserve  the  warmest  censure; 
and  if  the  coping  is  to  be  left  without  an  iron  rail- 
ing, the  temptation  as  a  vaulting  wall  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  boys,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
passing  traffic  combined,  will,  without  doubt,  add  to 
the  duties  of  the  surgeons  at  King's  College  IIos- 
pitah  It  is  nothing  short  of  the  duty  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  to  take  such  steps  as  will  lead 
to  the  wall  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  stone; 
and  to  prevent  the  inclosure  being  made  a  place  of 
resort  for  boys,  tiie  wall  should  be  capped  bj'  an 
ornamental  iron  railing  of  appropriate  design. 

W.  W. 


VENTILATING   TROUGH    JUNCTIONS    FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — From  Mr.  Guillaume's  remarks  at  page  112, 
it  would  appear  that  he  hardly  catches  the  proper 
idea  in  connection  with  Professor  Reynolds's  plan,  as 
said  plan  is  not  for  "dealing  with  tlie  gas  generated 
in  drains,"  but  with  the  gas  coming  back  from  com- 
mon sewer,  to  prevent  which  gas  from  common 
sewer  getting  into  house  drain,  either  a  tile-pipe, 
syphon-trap,  or  a  "trough,"  is  put  in,  as  shown  at 
page  59,  upon  house  drain  as  it  passes  from  the  house 
As  a  supplement  to  Jlr.  Reynolds's*  plan,  Mr. 
Guillaume  proposes  one  of  his  own,  and  says:  "My 
plan,  however,  would  provide  a  small  trough  at 
every  discharge  or  closet,  and  a  syphon-trap  as  well 
to  each,  thus  doing  away  with  the  objection  of 
'  Plumber  '  in  j'-our  last  issue."  Now,  to  take  up  the 
last  idea  first :  the  plan  of  Mr.  Guillaume,  instead  of 
"doing  away  with"  my  objection,  supports  it;  more, 
he  actually  clinches  it  by  going  further  than  I  went ; 
for,  whereas,  at  page  8'.*,  I  only  wished  a  s^vphon- 
trap  to  each  closet,  &c.,  he  proposes  a  rider  to  that 
in  the  shape  of  a  "small  trough"  also.  Now,  1 
cannot  agree  with  that,  because  I  consider  a  properly 
put  in  syphon-trap  for  each  closet  quite  sufficient  of 
itself  without  any  additional  "small  trough;"  more.  I 
consider  said  additional  "small  trough,"  if  put  in, 
not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  short,  it  is  not  an  extra  small 
trough  that  is  wanted  here,  but  proper  ventilation. 

Mr.  Guillaume  refers  to  his  remarks  as  given  more 
at  length  at  page  472,  December  22,  1871,  Vol.  XXI. 
I  may  also  refer  to  my  own  remarks  in  same  month, 
and  also  in  January  following  in  Vol.  XXII. — I  am, 
&c.,  Plumukk. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir,- — With  reference  to  the  instructions  to  com- 
petitors, I  see  there  is  no  mention  of  a  perspective 
view.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  this  to  be  optional? 
And  if  a  perspective  view  is  furnished,  is  there  any 
objection  to  its  being  on  the  same  slieet  as  the  geo- 
metrical drawings  ?  Else  I  am  afraid  that  a  sheet  of 
double  elephant  will  be  very  barely  covered.  Then 
with  regard  to  scale ;  might  I  ventm*e  to  suggest 
that  a  scale  of  12ft.  to  the  inch  is  rather  too  minute 
for  the  proper  representation  of  the  .sections  and 
elevations ;  would  not  the  almost  universal  eighth 
scale,  or  even  the  tenth  scale,  be  preferable? 

You  state  that  a  "general  room"  is  required  for 
each  of  the  graded  .schools;  is  this  to  be  fitted  up 
with  desks  and  benches  for  the  full  number  (220), 
or  only  for  those  wliieh  will  be  in  the  school-room 
whilst  the  class-rooms  are  occiqiiod  ?  H  it  Inis  to 
be  fitt-'d  up  for  the  full  number,  I  should  l!iink  the 
number  of  groups  of  desks  must  far  exceed  the 
nund)er  which  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Educa- 
tion Wx  as  the  limit — viz.,  G.  If  so,  a  .second  room 
would  be  required,  whilst  you  only  mention  one. 

Are  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  iluilding 
Act  to  be  implicitly  followed? 

Your  instructions  say  that  "  the  land  has  a  uni- 
form fall  of  aft.  from  cross  street,  eastward,  in  its 


total  length;  "  the  plan  shows  the  sewer  as  running 
from  east  to  west,  or  so  the  arrows  seem  to  denote. 
Is  this  correct? 

As  other  intending  competitors  may,  perhaps,  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  might 
I  ask  the  favour  of  a  brief  explanation  in  :\our 
next. — I  am,  &c.,  T. 

[It  is  quite  optional  as  to  perspective  view, 
but  if  made  it  must  be  drawn  on  the  same  sheet  of 
double  elephant.  In  our  statement  last  week  read 
"drawn"  for  "mounted"  in  the  first  line  of  third 
paragraph.  It  should  be  "  The  geometrical  drawin^^s 
are  to  be  all  tlrawn  on  one  sheet." — Ed.] 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  H."  has  perverted  and 
misconstrued  my  letter  by  breaking  the  sentences  to 
suit  his  own  purpose,  aud  has  adopted  a  tone  of  writ- 
ing that  is  discourteous. 

Any  further  discussion  of  the  matter  can  lead  to  no 
profitable  result,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  are  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  idea  propounded  by  "H.," 
by  all  means  let  tliem  try  it,  aud  if  it  proves  successful, 
lie  will  deserve  thanks  and  credit  for  his  suggestion. — 
I  am,  &e.,  T.  P. 

1.  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street.  West- 
minster, S,W.,  August  10,  1872. 


Sir, — I  wish  to  know  what  accommodation  is  re- 
quired for  '*  care-taker's"  residence  ?  Also  to  what 
school— girl's  or  boy's— is  the  drawing  cUiss-room  to 
be  attached  ?  or  is  it  to  be  so  arranged  that  both  schools 
may  have  access  to  it? — I  ara,  &c.,  F.  B.  Y. 


Sir, — In  your  instructions  you  speak  of  "double 
class-rooms  ;"  ibis,  I  presume,  means  two  class-iOOJas 
to  each  respective  boys'  aud  girls'  school,  capable  of 
being  respectively  thrown  into  one.  You  also  say 
"  playground  to  be  provided  for  the  infants ;"  does 
this  mean  that  playgroundis  to  be  provided  for  the  in- 
fants only,  or  is  it  to  remind  competitors  to  provide 
this  playground  as  well  as  for  the  "graded  schools  ?  ' — 
1  am,  &c.,  Intended  Competitor. 


[As  possibly  other  inquiries  in  connection  with  this 
competition  may  reach  us,  we  will  endeavour  to 
answer  them  all  at  the  same  time. — Ed,] 


Intcrconimuinratton. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[2fi27.] — Template  and  Templet. — Is  there  any 
differcuce  between  template  and  templet? — Stone- 
work. 

[■JiiL'S] — Public  Woi'ks  in  India. — Where  should 
one  applv  for  appoiutmeut  on  public  works  (civil)  in 
India  y— X.  X. 

[■-'U2t>.] — Books. — Could  any  correspondent  of  the 
Building  News  inform  me  of  the  published  price  of 
the  four  volumes  of  Stewart  &  Revett's  "  Antiquities 
of  Athens "?  Also,  the  best  work  on  the  details  of 
staircases  and  general  carpentry. — Junior  Pupil. 

[■2(i30.] — Competitions. -^(*au  any  one  enlighten 
me  upon  the  following  subject?  Suppose  there  is  a 
tirnx  of  architects,  one  of  whom  is  on  the  School  Uoard, 
and  there  is  a  school  competition  in  connection  with 
the  said  board,  can  the  board  legally  employ  one  of  the 
other  members  of  the  firm,  supposing  he  is  successful, 
aud  has  competed  entirely  on  his  own  account,  the 
firm  (as  such)  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
petition ■?— Wonder. 

[2(;31.]  — Pianning. — A  young  carpenter  is  desirous 
of  kuowing  au  easy  method  or  description  of  any  in- 
strument for  getting  the  angles  (in  order  to  make  a 
plan  on  paper)  of  the  rooms  of  a  house,  most  of  which 
oi-e  filled  with  furniture,  and  therefore  only  the 
measurement  round  by  the  walls  is  possible.  The 
four  sides  are  of  unequal  lengths,  and  none  at  right 
angles. — A  Young  Carpentkr. 


[2(300.]— Plaster.— Salt  in  sea-sand  is  said  to  show 
itself  in  a  white  elllorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
wall ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  some  iu- 
stauccs  the  salt,  not  being  in  very  large  proportion, 
becomes  decompos<'d  by  other  compounds  present  ia 
the  mortar.  A  better  and  more  decisive  test  than  that 
given  on  p.  i)l  is  afforded  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic.  Take  a  small  portion  of  sand,  and  pour  over 
it,  in  a  clean  vessel,  rather  more  rain-water  (or,  pre- 
ferably, distilled  water)  than  is  suUiciuut  to  cover  it. 
Shake  the  sand  and  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  allow 
t!ie  sand  to  subside,  and  having  poured  off  the  clear 
li(iuid,  add  thereto  a  fuw  drops  of  the  test  eolutioa 
(made  by  dissolving  G  or  s  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
an  ounce  of  rain  or  distilled  water).  If  salt  is  present, 
the  liquid  from  tho  saud  will  become  milky,  and  if  in 
large  quantity,  a  white  cui'dy  precipitate  will  soon 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  slioidd  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  it  will 
become  discoloured  through  the  sun's  rays  decomposing 
it.  Neither  must  the  hands  be  smeared  with  it,  as  it 
blackens  the  skin. — E.  E.  11. 

[2f.o:M— Plaster.— In  reply  to  "  R.  F.,"  I  think 
that  in  the  ca«e  lie  mentions,  if  fuU-  time  was  allowed, 
to  elapse  between  plastering  and  painting,  tlie  lia^ 
plaster    would  throw    off    the    salt    in    the    natural 
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process  of  sweating,  and  -when  once  thoroughly  set 
would  not  agaiu  be  affected  by  damp  weather.  Lias 
jilaster  is  in  all  cases  dangerous  and  difficult  to  use,  but 
^\■hen  ouce  properly  set  is  as  hard  as  Portland  cement 
stucco.  If  in  lieu  of  lias  "  R.  F."  were  to  use  white 
chalk  lime  with  sea-sand  impregnated  with  salt,  he 
would  never  get  more  than  a  surface-set,  especially  if 
his  house  is  situated  in  a  damp  neighbourhood.  For 
use  under  paper,  even  with  lias,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  "K.  F."  to  wash  his  sea-sand  in  spring- 
water. — Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 

[2C10.] — LightinB  Interiors. — The  proportion  of 
1  foot  superficial  of  window  space  to  every  of)  or  00 
cubic  feet  of  room  makes  a  light  and  cheerful  abode. — 
J.  T.  J. 

[2C20.] — Slating  Towers. — I  agree  with  "One  of 
a  Trade"  that  the  practice  of  putting  the  lead  of  hips 
or  ribs  of  spires  under  the  slates  is  a  bad  one.  To  nie 
it  appears  to  be  simply  an  oddity  originating  in  a 
desire  to  be  uncommon.  It  gives  an  ai)pearance  of 
tameness  to  the  spirethat  is  any  thing  but  improving. — P. 

[•2('2ii.] — Slating  Tov^era. — The  manner  your  cor- 
res[JOiidi'nt  <li'^cribes  the  lead  has  been  laid  on  the  hips 
of  till-  Guildhall  tower  may  appear  strange  to  him,  as 
we  all  well  know  how  lead  has  been  laid  and  is  still 
done  on  all  rubbish  of  modem  work,  where  if  you 
turned  up  the  lead  the  slates  would  be  found  to  be  a 
distance  of  4in.  to  5in.  off  from  the  hip  at  tail,  and  at 
tlie  head  probably  IJin.,  which  no  architect  or  builder 
should  ever  tolerate.  "When  the  hips  are  closed  up  in 
tin-  manner  stated,  then  all  is  visible  and  nothing 
SLiimped.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  learn  from  week  to 
week  that  old  monster  shamistic-compo-and-rococo- 
style  has  almost  died  a  natural  death.  If  a  work  is 
worth  doing,  let  us  do  it  well,  or  not  at  all. — An  Old 
Cornish  .Slater. 

[2  G  J  1,1— Oblique  Arches  and  Skew  Bridges. 
— Your  correspondent  J.  Carlton  will  find  the  necessary 
information  in  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Oblique  Arches,"  by  John  Hart,  mason. — 
T.  E.  W. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Edixhukgh. — During-  the  last  few  days  Mr. 
Hawkcsley,  C.E.,  has  been  engaged,  with  Mr.  Leslie, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Edinburgh  Water  Trust, 
ill  examining  the  various  sources  within  easy  reach  of 
Edinburgh,  from  which  an  additional  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained.  Last  week  a  day  was 
devoted  to  the  Peutland  Hills,  another  to  the  river 
Lj-ne,  and  a  third  to  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  and  this 
week  the  Lyne  was  revisited.  The  object  is  to  pre- 
pare a  report  which  may  form  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tion in  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Taunton  Drainage  Works. — A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Taunton  on  the  8th  iusl.,  convened  by 
the  Government  Inspector  (Mr.  Arnold  Taylor),  to 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  and  desirabilitv' 
of  borrowing  £4,000  to  complete  the  sewerage  o"f 
the  district.  The  scheme  proposed  consists  of 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  sewage  to  one  outfall  in 
the  Sarget  field  .about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  so 
t  hat  at  some  future  time  the  sewage  may  bo  deodo- 
rised and  utilised,  a  scheme  for  which  is  under  the 
c  iiisideration  of  the  Board.  The  proposed  arrange- 
Jii'ut  will  necessitate  the  bringing  the  sewage  of 
till-  nortliern  part  of  the  town  under  the  river  Tone 
byme.ansof  an  ironsyphon,  with adepressionof  about 
Sit.  There  will  also  bo  another  iron  ^yphon  under 
the  mill  stream  in  Sangier,  with  a  depressionof  l.Jft. 
Also  all  the  closets  and  drains  that  empty  their 
tilth  into  the  river  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  plans 
of  the  joint  schemes  were  prepared  by,  and  the 
Works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  superinten- 
dence of,  Mr.  J.  11.  Smith,  the  Board's  surveyor. 


In-    Ke    Edward  Vioers. — The   debtor  was   a 

i'uilder,  brickmaker,  and  dealer  in  land,  carrying  on 

business  at  Elgin  Lodge,  Harrow-road.     He  recently 

'     filed  a  petition  for   liriuidation,    with  liabilities  of 

t     about  £«0,000,  and  at  the  first  meeting  the  creditors 

passed  a  resolution  .accepting  payment  in  full  of  their 

claims  by  four  equal  instalments  in  June  and  three 

following  mouths  of  the  year  1875.     At  the  inst.-ince 

of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Smith,  a  debtor's  .summons 

had  been  issued  with  a  view  to  bankruptcy,  and  they 

,  had  also  raised  an  objection  to  the  registration  of  tho 

resolution. — Mr.  B.  Griffiths,  on  Monday  mentioned 

!  the  case  to  the  Court,  and  asked  that  .an  iujunctiou 

i  restraining  proceedings  under  the  debtor's  summons 

I  should  be  contmued   until  after  the  question  as  to 

the    registration     had    been     determined    and    the 

adjourned  first  meeting  held. — Uis  lIone>ur  said  that 

the  order  adjourning  the  application  from  a  funuer 

day  did  not  .appear  to  have  been  dra^-n  up,  and  there 

was  no  knowingwhethor  the  othersido  would  attend. 

—Mr.  CirilBths  said   that  of  creditors  whose  claims 

■  amounted   to  £21,000   who   attended   tho   meeting, 

'•  those  to  the  extent  of  £20,000  were  assenting  parties 

to  tho  arrangement. — His  Honour  declined,  however, 

I  in  tho  absence  of  any  formal  order,   to  extend  tho 

I  injunction,  but  gave  leave  to  servo  short  notice  of 

I   motion  for  Wednesday,  an  interim  injunction  being 

granted  in  the  meantime. — On  AVednesday  the  case 

again  came    befon,'   Jtr.    B'gistrar    Murray.       His 

Honour  decided  that  ho  could  only  restrain  proceed- 

uigs  after  tho  petition  in  b.aiilaniptcy    was  presented 

by  creditors  proceeding  on  the  debtor's  summons  if 

so  advised. 
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A  Solvent  "  B.vxicruptcy." — A  large  meeting 
of  the  creditors  of  Edward  Vigers,  of  Harrow-road, 
builder,  was  held  at  the  Cannon-Street  Hotel, 
London,  last  week.  A  statement  of  the  affairs 
showed  a  surplus  of  £14,000,  after  paying  20s.  in 
the  pound.  The  proposal  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound, 
together  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  in  four  iustal- 
meuts  of  03.  each — the  first  instalment  payable  in 
.June  1875,  the  remainder  in  the  three  following 
mouths — was  accepted  almost  unanimously,  and  a 
committee  of  five  creditors  was  chosen  to  see  the 
terms  of  the  offer  carried  out. 

Annual  Treat  to  Messrs.  Maw's  WoRKPEOrLE. 
— The  usual  annual  treat  to  the  workpeople  em- 
ployed at  the  Beuthall  Encaustic  and  'J'esselated 
Tile  Works  took  place  on  Monday  week,  at  Severn 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Maw.  The  day  is 
usually  marked  by  a  procession,  a  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper,  with  out-door  amusemente ;  but  the  weather 
iu  this  instance  interfered  sadlj-  with  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Novel  Wood  Sawing  M.vciiines. — A  new  appli- 
cation of  a  well-kuowu  fact  has  recently  been 
patented  in  America.  Many  persons  know  that 
when  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through  a  fine 
platinum  wire,  the  wire  becomes  red  hot.  The 
patent  in  question  is  for  the  utilising  of  this 
principle  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood.  Hence 
we  may  now  have  the  sawing  of  timber  effected 
without  a  saw.  Dr.  Robinson,  the  patentee,  was 
led  to  this  novel  application  of  electricity  by  observ- 
ing the  facility  with  which  a  platinum  wire,  when 
raised  to  a  white  heat,  effected  the  removal  of 
tumours,  and  cut  its  way  into  the  living  flesh.  It 
is  anticipated  that  by  means  of  this  invention, 
which  requires  only  a  simple  quantity  batterv-,  trees 
will  be  felled  and  divided  into  logs,  and  other  opera- 
tious  of  a  similar  nature  performed. 

D.oiAGE  FROJi  the  Late  Storms. — The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  \A'orks  had  under  their  considera- 
tion on  Friday  last  a  number  of  letters  from  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  complaining  of  the  flooding 
of  houses  caused  by  the  late  storms,  and  asking  for 
some  compensation  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
sustained.  The  Board  in  every  instance  declined 
to  admit  their  liability  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
Fleet  Sewer,  which  now  appears  to  be  insutficient  to 
carry  off  the  drainage  from  the  largely  increased 
neighbourhoods  built  on  its  upper  banks,  the  Board 
have  determined  that  a  new  subsidiary  sewer  shall 
be  constructed  about  two  months  hence,  at  a  cost  of 
£70,000. 

The  New  Act  FiEOfi-VTiNG  Arbitr.\tion. — On 
Frid.ay  last  the  Act  to  make  further  provision  for 
arbitration  between  master  and  servants  (^5  and  36 
Vic,  cap.  4U)  was  issued.  It  recites  the  Act,  5 
Geo.  IV.,  cap.  96,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  arbitration,  in  a  mode  therein  prescribed,  of 
certain  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen. 
Provisions  are  now  made  with  reference  to  agree- 
ments under  the  Act.  An  agreement  is  to  designate 
some  Bo.ard,  Council,  or  persons,  as  arbitrators.  A 
master  and  a  workman  to  become  mutually-  bound  by 
an  agreement  upon  the  master  or  his  agent  giving  to 
the  workman,  and  the  workman  accepting,  a  printed 
copy  of  the  agreement.  A  workman  may,  within 
48  hours  after  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  agreement, 
give  notice  to  the  master  that  he  will  not  be  bound 
by  the  agreement,  and  thereupon  the  agreement  is 
to  be  of  no  effect  as  bet\veen  such  workman  and  the 
master.  There  are  other  regulations  to  facilitate 
arbitrations  between  m.asters  and  workmen. 

Destruction  oi"  Old  Reiliins  at  Nortii- 
AMITON. — The  Northampton  Station  of  the  recently- 
opened  Bedford  and  Northampton  Ratlw.ay  occupies 
the  site  of  the  g.ardens  of  the  ancient  Hospital  of  S. 
John,  the  building  itself  being  erected  on  the  very 
spot  where  once  stood  the  house  iu  which  dwelt  the 
master  of  the  famous  Order.  Archaiologists  may 
mourn  the  destruction  of  this  relic  of  a  feudal  period, 
but  it  was  fast  becoming  a  shapeless  mass,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  it  had  been  used  for  years  as  a 
timber  store.  The  ancient  chapel  and  almshouses 
which  remain  are  the  property  of  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Edwin  Clark,  Puncharcl,  &  Co.,  who,  having 
beeu  compelled  to  purchase  them,  are  likely  to  utilise 
them  for  commercial  purposes,  unless  the  iuterpo.si- 
tion  of  public  spirit  saves  them  from  their  impending 
degradation. 

Damp  in  Walls. — A  new  preparation  for  effectu- 
ally preventing  and  curing  damp  in  walls  has  just 
been  introduced  into  tliis  country  by  Mr.  Viard 
Muller,  of  Paris  and  Ilackne}-.  The  peculiar 
property  said  to  bo  possessed  by  this  composition  is 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  damp  with  which  it 


comes  in  contact  the  quicker  and  harder  it  dries, 
therefore  a  fresh  plastered  wall  may  be  made  ready 
for  papering  as  fast  as  the  liquid  can  be  put  on.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  applied  to  a  wall, 
which  must  have  subjected  it  to  a  very  severe  test, 
and  it  seemed  satisfactorily  to  carry  out  its  appro- 
priate title  of  ''Instanter  Enamel." 

FOUND.VTIOXS  FOR  .iMONSTER  StE.OI  HAJf^MEIt. 

In  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  anvil  of  the  new 
25-ton  Nasmyth  steam-hammer,  at  the  Roy.al  Gun 
Factories,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  it  was  necessary  to 
excavate  a  hole  45ft.  square  and  19ft.  deep,  and  from 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  will  stand,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
drive  one  hundred  piles  a  foot  square  into  the  solid 
gravel  about  25ft.  below,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  in  with  concrete.  On  this  was  placed  an 
iron  plate  Ilia,  thick  and 30ft.  square,  weighing  164 
tons.  Upon  this  were  put  two  layers  of  oak 
baulks,  each  12in.  deep.  On  this,  again,  was  laid 
another  iron  plate,  lOin.  thick  and  27ft.  square, 
weighing  121  tons.  Again,  upon  this  were  placed 
verticall3'  o.ik  baulks  2ft.  3in.  deep,  or  in  a  squ.are  of 
24ft.,  the  whole  being  bound  together  with  one 
wrought-iron  band.  On  this  rest  two  iron  plates, 
each  12in.  thick,  having  a  total  weight  of  214  tons. 
The  anvil  was  placed  on  this  mass  of  wood  and  iron. 
Its  depth  is  42in.  ;  in  shape  it  is  the  frustrum  of  a 
cone,  and  it  weighs  102  tons.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
comes,  lastly,  the  anvil  face,  weighing  60  tons, 
and  having  a  diameter  of  12ft.  This  is  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  floor  of  the  forge.  The  remaining 
gape  in  this  hole  of  45ft.  square  being  filled  in  with 
concrete  binds  all  into  one  solid  mass.  Above  this 
will  be  suspended  the  powerful  hammer,  which  will 
strike  with  a  force  equal  to  700  or  800  tons,  and 
will  be  the  largest  hammer  yet  in  use. 

Screening  Co-iLS. — Apropos  to  the  coal  famine 
"  A  Colliery  Agent "  writes  : — About  10  per  cent, 
of  our  coal  supply  is  lost  to  consumers  by  the 
ridiculous  practice  of  screening  iu  Londouj  Once  a 
fire  is  lighted  small  coal  is  quite  as  good  as  large, 
if  HOt  better.  All  necessary  screening  is  done  at  the 
pit's  mouth ;  and  to  re-screen  coal  in  London  is 
sheer  waste,  brought  about  by  the  fastidiousness  of 
the  public.  In  this  way  not  less  than  700,000 
tons  are  annually  sacrificed  in  the  metropolis — ia 
other  words,  this  large  quantity  is  neetUessly  with- 
drawn from  our  available  supplies,  and  rendered 
comparatively  worthless. 

Concrete  Buildings  and  the  Building  Act. 
— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  brought  up  a  report  from 
the  committee  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
the  application  of  Mr.  PhiUp  Brannon,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  .T.  R.  Bell,  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  a 
special  mode  of  constructing  monolithic  fireproof 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  land  near  Isling^ 
ton-green,  be  granted,  on  condition  that  the  concrete 
used  in  the  construction  be  compounded  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  form  of  license  submitted, 
and  further  recommending  that  the  said  form  of 
license,  which  has  been  prepared  bj'  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  form 
approved  by  the  Board  on  the  19th  of  June,  1808 
(No.  11),  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  issued  to 
the  applicant  accordingly.  With  reference  to  the  two 
cases  now  before  the  Committee,  of  the  erection  by 
Messrs.  Tall  &  Co.,  of  buildings  in  East-street, 
Bermondse)',  and  OverhiU-road,  Dulwich,  with  walls 
of  Portland  cement  concrete,  without  having  ob- 
tained the  license  of  the  Board  for  the  use  of  that 
material,  the  Committee  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Tall  &  Co.  be  not  pressed  to  accept  a  license  for  the 
buildings  erected  under  their  patent ;  and  further 
recommending  that  a  printed  circular  be  forwarded 
to  the  district  surveyors,  informing  them  that  the 
Board  consider  the  buildings  under  this  patent  to  be 
within  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act,  and  that  they  will 
be  expected  to  take  proceedings  iu  the  usual  way  in 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  contra- 
vened. 


CHIPS. 

Now  schools  were  opened  at  Stiperstones,  Salop, 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  buildiug  is  intended  to 
aceommod.ato  about  200  children,  and  has  beeu 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £950.  Mr.  Richard  Parry, 
of  Grimmer,  acted  as  architect,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Price  &  Blakcmore,  of 
Worthen. 

Referring  to  the  rumour  which  has  been  quoted  in 
the  daily  press,  from  a  musical  contemporary,  to 
tho  effect  that  her  Majes'.y's  Opera  House,  in  the 
Ilaymarket,  had  been  tried  by  some  eminent  singers 
and  considered  to  be  of  doubtful  fitness  for  Italian 
opera,  Messrs.  Lee,  Sous,  &  Pain,  architects  to  the 
building,  stato  that  no  such  trial  has  taken  place, 
and  that  tho  fact  of  the  theatre  remaining  closed  is 
not  duo  to  any  defect  iu  its  constructiuu. 
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Mr.  Goo.  Gilbert  Scott  was  Icniglitod  ou  Pridciy 
last. 

A  pulpit  is  to  be  erected  in  tlie  nave  of  Exotor 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  lateBishop  Pattesou. 
The  pulpit  will  bo  erected  after  a  design  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  will  be  composed  of  Devonshire 
marble,  with  marble  statuettes.  In  addition  to  the 
statue  of  Bishop  Pattesou,  figures  will  be  erected  on 
the  pulpit  of  S.  Steven,  S.  Alban,  and  S.  Boniface. 
S.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Crediton,  and  educated  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
in  Exeter. 

A  slate  quarry  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Barrow- 
Head,  Wigtonshire.  N.B. 

New  schools  have  been  opened  at  Stoke  Prior. 
T  he  building  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  M.  Bohill.  It  is  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  tlie  lecture 
room  is  SOft.  bv  36ft. ;  class  room,  36tt. ;  infants' 
school,  iGh.  by  i'lft.  ;  height  to  the  wall-plate,  16ft.; 
the  roof  (an  open  one,  stained  and  varnished),  rising 
21ft.  to  the  ridge,  with  an  ornamented  bell  tower  in 
the  centre,  and  a  tower  over  the  front  porch.  The 
large  room  can  be  divided,  so  as  to  form  two  school- 
rooms. The  playground  is  l.SOft.  by  150ft.,  and  the 
school  will  accommodate  800  cliildren,  with  residence 
for  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 

Hnrst-streetChapel,Bimiingliara,  has  been  reopened 
after  decoration  by  Messrs.  Camm  Bros.,  of  Smeth- 
wick,  at  a  cost  of  £160. 

On  Friday  last  the  new  workhouse  which  has 
been  erected  on  a  site  at  Crossland  Moor  for  the 
Huddersfield  Poor  Law  Union  was  opened.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1869, 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  on  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  J.  Kirlc  &  Sons,  architects, 
Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  at  a  cost  of  £24,000. 

A  new  Parochial  Institution  is  being  erected  in 
George-street,  Oxford-street,  for  the  parish  church  of 
Saint  Mark,  North  Audley-street,  from  designs  by 
Mr.Withers,  architect;  it  will  comprise  industrial  and 
soup  kitchens,  workmen's  club,  mission  room,  parish 
and  committee  rooms,  model  lodgings  for  parish 
oificers,  art  school,  &c.  The  front  next  George- 
street  will  be  of  red  bricks  and  will  be  six  stories 
high.  Messrs.  M.  Allen  &  Son,  have  the  contract  for 
X4,483.  Mr.  Laidler  is  clerk  of  works.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster  gives  the  site. 

Dr.  Rossell,  the  keeper  uf  the  State  Archives,  who 
has  just  died  at  Wiesbaden,  had  acquired  a  wide- 
spread reputation  through  his  archaeological  re- 
eearches,  especially  in  connection  with  the  arclu-elogy 
and  topography  of  the  Rhine  and  its  neiglibourhood. 
The  long-promised  volume  by  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum, 
on  the  majolica  in  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum, 
approaches  completion. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Griffith,  late  one  of  the  Canons  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  has  marked  his  retirement  from 
the  canonry  by  presenting  £3,000  towards  the  re- 
storation of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

A  swimming  bath  for  women  is  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  Marylebone  baths  and  wasli- 
houscs. 

Belfast  intends  to  ask  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  to  choose  that  town  for 
its  meeting  for  1874. 

Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  Bristol,  has  given 
£1,000  to  the  restoration  fund  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 
The  ancient  church  of  S.  Michael,  AVarwick 
(which  is  nuw  used  as  a  Idacltsmith's  shop  !),  i.s  to  be 
restored,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  vicar,  who  has 
served  for  tlic  long  period  of  sixty  years. 

S.  George's  Church,  Bolton,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  last,  after  redecoration  by  Mr.  Hcyes,  of  .S. 
George's-road. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Licensed  Victualler^* 
Asylum  for  Kxeter  was  laid  last  week.  The  build- 
ings will  bo  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  external 
walls  will  be  of  brielc,  with  batli  stone  dressings. 
Mr.  A.  II.  Wills,  of  Topsham-road,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  Slade,  of  Bonliay-road,  the  contractor. 

A  new  church  for  2.")0  persons  was  opened  on  tlie 
30th  ult.  in  tlie  h.amlet  of  Cliarlton,  in  the  p.arish  of 
Cropthorne,  Worcestershire.  We  read  in  a  local 
paper  that  "  Mr.  Workman,  formerly  Mayor  of 
Evesham,  having  purchiused  the  manor  of  (!liarlton, 
and  wishing  tujirovide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
iiumediate  n(-iglibonrs,  removed  a  barn  fn>m  one  of 
his  farms  and  re-erected  it  on  a  suitable  site  as  a 
chapel,  adding  to  it  a  porch  and  windows,  in  the 
Decorated  style.  Indoingthis  ho  washisownarchi- 
tect,  aided  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  sculptor."  'I'he  cliancel 
windows  arc  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Ward  & 
Hughes. 

Mclchet  Court,  near  Romscy,  Lady  Ashburton's 
seat,  has  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
mansion  wiis  quite  modern,  liaving  been  completed 
but  a  few  years  ago,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Glutton, 
and  the  style  Elizabethan.  Fortunately  nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  art  treasures  with  wliich  tlio  place  was 
stocked  were  saved  with  but  little  damage. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kilb.archan  is 
undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £1,000. 


inik  Icfos. 


Gateshe.\d.— On  Monday,  in  acconlanco  with 
notice  given  by  the  joiners  of  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head, the  men  struck  at  the  whole  of  the  shops  in  the 
two  towns  where  their  demand  for  an  advance  of  2s. 
per  week  hart  not  been  conceded,  except  at  Jlessrs. 
Lowrey's.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the  men  was 
held,  and  also  a  meeting  of  the  masters.  After  discus- 
sing the  position  of  affairs  for  some  time,  a  depata- 
tion  from  the  men's  meeting  waited  upon  the  em- 
ployers, and  a  long  conference  ensued,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  nothing  definite  was  settled. 

LivERrooL.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Opera- 
tive House  l'.aintcrs,  on  the  7th  inst.,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  memerialise  the  masters  for  au  ad- 
vance of  Id.  jicr  hour  on  their  present  rate  of  wages, 
six  months'  notice  to  be  given  from  the  1st  October 
next.  It  was  further  resolved  to  memorialise  the  em- 
ployers to  adopt  the  nine  hours'  system.  During  the 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  suggesting  that  all 
painters  who  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  existing 
societies  should  immediately  enrol  themselves  as 
members. 

London.— Matters  connected  with  the  strike  con- 
tinue as  they  were.  Ou  Wednesday  several  of  the 
Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Central  Committee  were  en- 
gaged in  making  district  visits  to  ascertain  the  re.al 
views  of  the  men  upon  the  desirability  of  again  ap- 
proaching the  employers  with  a  view  of  torminatiiig 
the  strike.  Generally  they  found  the  weight  of  opinion 
was  decidedly  favourable  to  such  a  step,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Nine  Hours'  Delegation 
to  a  renewal  of  overtures  to  attempt  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  They  assembled  on  Thurs- 
day morning  to  decide  upon  their  final  course  of  action, 
and  to  draw  up  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
delegates  in  tlie  evening.  A  meeting  was  also  con- 
vened for  livst  evening  of  builders'  foremen  and  clerks, 
"to  consider  whether  some  mode  for  settling  the 
present  dispute  in  the  building  trade  can  be  recom- 
mended." The  decision,  however,  of  the  delegates  upon 
the  main  question  may  have  rendered  any  recommen- 
dation from  that  friendly  quarter  unnecessary.  Messrs. 
Benny  &  liurgcss,  the  Lancashire  deputation,  liave 
been  directed  to  wind  up  the  engagements  and  return 
to  town. 

MANcnESTER.— The  masons  iu  Manchester  have 
been  agitating  for  a  considerable  time  to  commence 
work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  an  advance  of 
wages  from  7id.  to  8d.  per  hour.  Last  Tuesday  they 
gave  notice  that  if  the  demand  was  not  conceded  they 
would  strike  on  Thursday  morning,  giving  two  days' 
notice.  A  conference  took  place  between  the  opera- 
tives and  employers  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and, 
after  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  on  the 
1st  of  Jlarcli,  1873.  work  should  commence  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  working  4ii5  hours  per  week,  and  the 
wages  to  be  advanced  from  7Jd.  to  8d.  per  hour. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Apents,  l;eeii  the  largest 
nncl  hest  .^elerte.l  .st.i.'l;  nt  liANliiUi,  PoKTM.VDOC.  ami 
GEEEN  ROOl'INil  SI,ATi:s,  Slate  Slalis,  anrt  every 
(leRcription  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
Geeeral  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  Sl'ECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GREE>r  SLATES.  Drawing's  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Offices  and  Show-rooms:  14  ami  1.5,  Burystreet, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  ami 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Qreen  Slates. 


TENDERS. 

Bromley.— For  the  erection  of  schools  hi  l\rary-street., 
Bromley,  for  the  School  Board  of  Londttu.  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  iiy  Mr.  L.  C. 
Riddett  :— 

Nixon  &  Son fC'OO 

Sheftteld CMO 

Brass G3.59 

Higgs 63.i0 

Killby 6183 

Williams  &  Son 6117 

Serivonertfe  White •'*74-5 

Cooke*  Green MtIS 

Niglitiugale 5578 

iRELAxn.— For  the  erection  of  Town  Hall.  Holywood, 

County  Down,  Ireland.    Mr.  Wm.  Batt,  jun.,  architect:- 

Nimick  (accepted) £158(1 

Ireland.— For  additions  anrt  alterations  toGlebe  Home, 
Holywood,  County  Down,  Ireland.  Mr.  Wm.  Batt,  Jan., 
architect: — 

Colville £170.5 

J.  &  J.  Ouiler lll.'iO 

Lowry&Son 1540 

Moore 1470 

Rowley  &  Manscll 1-I.5Q 

J.  &  K.  Thompson 13I10 

Nimick  (accepted) 1-18 

Moore  &  Son r.N5 

LosnoN.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  ,»Ioa.  43  and 
44.  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Portaittn-s(ptare,  for  Mr.  W.  II. 
Hudson.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect.  Qaantitica  sup- 
plied :— 

Sharpington  &  Cole £MJ9 

BrowTi -.^.^40 

Temple  &  Forster '-t57.*i 

Harris  &  Son '.'059 


Marloes. — For  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings 
and  teachers'  residence  at  Marloes,  Pemhrrlceshire  (wall- 
stone  and  haulage  not  included).  Mr.  E.  H.  Lmgeo 
Barker,  architect: — 

D.avies  &  Parton   £7G0    0    0 

J.  D.aviea 723  19    4 

Mnrf^an *''7    9    0 

Lewis 075  10    0 

Ertwarrts 670    0    0 

North  End.— For  alterations  to  S.  John's  Lortge,  for 
Mr.  tr.  Drew.    Mr.  R.  A.  Came,  architect : — 

Pitts £404    3    n 

Furrell (accepted) 3-0    0    0 

RoMSEY.— For  new  class-rooms  and  superintendent's 
house  at  Romsey  Abbey  Chapel.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  archi- 
tect.   No  quantities : — 

Fry  £1144  11    4 

Read.: 1"8«    0    « 

Spackman 978    e    0 

Crook  (accepted) 9M    0    " 

EOYSTON. — For  the  erection  of  new  hrewery,  mapiogst 
and  stables,  near  Royston.  Mr.  George  Scamcll,  (4reat 
George-street,  Westminster,  architect.  Qnautitics  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sons: — 

Coles  Brothers £105-50 

Bell S«0 

Dove   Brothers "'i'-' 

Brown  (accepted) 9100 


B.VTH  AND  OTHER  BUILDIN'O  STOXES, 
OF   BEST   QUALITY. 

EAITDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00,,  Limited, 

auarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep,',ts,  also  c.ist  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Ofi'ice  : 

[ADVT.]  COKSHAM,  WILTS. 


COMPETITION'S    OPEN. 

City  or  London,  September  5. — For  designs  and 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  medal,  to  be  struck  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  National  Demonstration  on  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  City  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Day.— Woortthorjle,  GuilrthalL 

Grays  Tiiurrock  (Essex),  September  20. — For 
plans  for  schools. — Mr.  J.  M.  Rigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Esse.x. 

Odan,  September  12. — For  designs  for  anew  church. 
A  premium  of  £-o  will  be  given  for  the  most  suitable 
design. — Mr.  James  Nichol,  Banker,  t>ban. 

Sunderland  School  Hoard,  September  2. — For 
plans  and  elevations  for  school  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  James  AVilliams-street.  Premiums  of  .£20  for  the 
best,  £10  for  the  second  host,  and  £'j  (or  the  third  best 
designs. 

Vienna,  December  "1. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  ■\'ice-Admiial  Tegett- 
hoff.  Frizes  of  £300.  £2iiO,  and  £lii(l  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Jlonumeut,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leartenhall-street.  ICC.  Tenrters  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombaj-. 

Brownhills  (near  Walsall),  September  14. — For 
the  erection  of  a  police-station  and  cells. — -Mr.  K. 
GrilRths,  ,\rcliitect,  Martin-street,  Stafford. 

Canteuiiluv,  September  2.— For  propo.sals  from 
persons  or  companies  willing  to  accept  a  concession  of 
sewage  for  a  term  of  years. — Mr.  U.  W.  Fliat,.Clerk  to 
the  Local  Board,  Canterbury. 

C.vsTLisLANU  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  September  23. 
— For  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  from^ 
Oortallea  to  Castlislilnd— Messrs.  Cotton  &  Flemyiig, 
3,  llarcourt-placc,  Dublin. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

13REEN  roofing-slates. 

AtauppUcdto  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Kalca  at  Sandrinrjlittvi 

The  Peumoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  Ac. 

[Less  costly  tJian  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling,) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obt.ained 

in  sizes  suitable  f  or    Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  EailwayTrucks,  Docks, Gloucester: — 

Per  Eqnivalentto 
1.200  Slatea.  porsqaara 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6  ...    IGs.C. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     li  ...    16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13bv7 2     5    0  ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12bv7 1  IS    6  ...    13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17     0  ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS. R-VNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jcrmyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-strcet, 
Westminster. 
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LONDON,  FEWAT,  AVGVST  2Z,  1S72. 


THE  FAILURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

IF  prosecutions  for  lieresy  were  not  Imppily 
unknown  in  tlie  art-world,  our  subject  is 
one  that  might  be  dangerous  to  meddle  with. 
The   successes   of  the    Middle    Ages,   their 
glorious  achievements  and  splendid  victories, 
are   the   theme  of  universal  praise  ;  and   to 
speak  of  them  with  enthusiasm  has  become 
the  road  to  architectural  repute.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  they  deserve  the  praise  they  receive.  We 
have  not  a  word  to  say  by  way  of  depreciating 
the  real  excellences  of  IMedireval  work,  many 
of  which  by  no  means  lie  on  the  surface,  but 
only  disclose  themselves  by  degrees  to  patient 
and  loving  observation.     What  we  seek  is  to 
render  this  admiration  more  discriminating  ;  to 
make  it  remembered  that  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  men,  and  that  they  of  the  thir- 
teenth were  no  more  ;  and  to   show  that  we 
shall  honour  them  most,  not  by  abasing  our 
intellect   and   renoimcing    our   judgment   in 
their  presence,  but  by  wisely  awarding  to  each 
of  their  performances  the   more   or  less   of 
praise  which  is  its  proper  due.     For  once, 
then,  and  by  way  of   exception   to   what   is 
deserveilly  the  ordinary  practice,  we  may  note 
a  few  of  the  eases  in  which  the  Middle-Age 
builders  did  not  succeed.     These  cases  may 
be   accounted  for  in   a   niunber  of  different 
ways.     The  first  and  most  obvious  way  is  to 
consider  that,  six  hundred  years  ago,  genius 
was  as  rare  as  now,  and  stupidity  as  common. 
A  vast  quantity  of  work,  especially  in  villages, 
must  have  been  designed  by  men  of  no  par- 
ticular ability  :  mere  country  masons  and  car- 
penters, whose   highest  merit   was   only  the 
absence  of  affectation.  To  us,  in  this  self-con- 
scious age,  when  every  one  builds  as  if  all  the 
world  was  looking  at  him,  and  poises  and  pos- 
tures himself  accordingly,  this  unaffecteduess 
has  a  won<lerful  charm.  Brought  up  and  edu- 
cated amongst  all  that  Ls  artificial,  to  be  natural 
seems  to  us  the  highest  art ;  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  learnt  by  the  laborious  effort  of  half  a 
lifetime.     To  our  ancestors,  it  was  the  only 
course  to   be   conceived  of.     They  arranged 
their   buildings   to   please   themselves,    and, 
never  taking  any  pains  to  please  other  people, 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
When,  for  example,  they  sat  about  a  village 
church,  they  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
started  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the 
finest  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  even 
the  most  showy  they  coidd  put  up  for  the 
money.     They  planned  in  a  rather  matter-of- 
fact  style,  putting  an  aisle  here  and  a  chapel 
there  as  they  happened  to  be  wanted,  and  so 
they     proceeded    throughout    the    building. 
Anything  noticeable  in  the  way  of  detail  was 
often,  though  not  always,  derived  from  more 
important    works — from   the   archilcclnre    of 
the  time,  and  not  from  the  invention  of  these 
very  unassuming  builders.     Their  work,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  is  no  more  to  be  called 
arcliitecture  than  their  daily  .speech,  if  written 
down,  could  have  been  called  literature.  The 
most  tliat  can  be  said  of  either  one  or  the 
other  is  that  it  answers  the   purpose  ;  that 
there  is  no  nonsense   about  it,  and  no  vul- 
garity.    It  contrasts  as  favourably  with  the 
pretentions  low-class  building  of  to-day  as 
the  dialect  of  a  north  country  labourer  does 
with   that   of  a  Loudon   costernionger,   ami 
the  pleasantness  of  the  contrast  has  led  to  ils 
being  considerably  over-rated.     But  it  is  not 
art,  though  it  has  some  elements  of  art  in  it. 
The  artist  must  arise  and  deal  with  it  Ijcfore 
it  merits  that  designation.     It  may  be  the  raw 
material  on  which  he  can  work ;  but  it  is  as 
great  a  feat  to  transform  into  architecture  the 
rude  building  style  of  country  masons  as  it 
was  for  Burns  to  transform  into  poetry  the 
rude  dialect  of  Scottish  peasants. 


Very  much,  then,  of  the  Medissval  work 
which  remains  in  rural  districts  cannot  be 
set  before  the  student  of  to-day  as  a  model 
for  direct  imitation.     It  cannot  be  put  for- 
ward as  a  standard  for  a  civilised  age,  though 
its  merits,  as  civilisation  advances,  grow  rarer 
and  more  precious  ;  and  though  its  faults  are 
far  less  offensive  than  those  in  90  per  cent,  of 
our    recent     street    architecture.       So     the 
"Northern   Farmer"   of   the   old  style,    in 
spite  of   his  rough   ways  and  uncouth  lan- 
guage, is  a  far  more  bearable  personage  than 
his  would-be  "  genteel "  successor  ;  but  edu- 
cated people  are  no  more  likely  to  take  the 
one  than  the  other  as  a  pattern  of  manners 
and  conversation.  Considered  as  ai-chitocture, 
then,  we  think  that  much  of  this  rural  work 
may  be  called  a  failure,  and  the  more  im- 
portant its  object,  the  more  of  a  failm-e  it 
becomes.  Common  language,  indeed,  answers 
admirably  for  common  purposes,  and  a  very 
limited  vocabulary  will  suffice  to  express  the 
wants  of  daily  life.     So  it  is  in  the  sphere  of 
architectm-e.     The  rural  mason,  as  long  as  he 
had  but  a  house  or  a  cottage  to  deal  with, 
was  master  of  his  business,  and  did  it  well. 
Such  subjects  need  little  beyond  direct  and 
unaffected  treatment,  and  this  they  were  sure 
of  receiving  at  his  hands.     It  was  otherwise 
when  he  overstepped  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
knowledge  and   his   capacity ;    and  many   a 
church  which  most  of  us  are  trying  hard  to 
admire  is  only  a  futile  attempt  at  the  poetry 
of  art  by  one  who  was  capable  of  no  more 
than    the    driest    prose.      Our    old    village 
churches  might,  in  fact,  be  easily  divided  into 
two  classes— those  by  architects,  and  those  by 
country   builders ;    the   former,   though   not 
more  pretentious,  are  infinitely  more  refined 
than  the  latter,  and  mark  themselves  plainly 
as  the  products  of  cultured  and  thoughtful 
minds.     Such   an   example,  for   instance,   as 
Stone  Church,  Kent,  which  Jlr.  Street  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth   century    architect    of     Westminster 
Abbey,  stands  out  conspicuously  amongst  a 
crowd  of  ordinary  productions.     It  is,  as  far 
as  it  belongs  to  the  Early  English  period,  a 
work   of   art,    as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
unaffected  specimen  of  ordinary  buikling,  and 
exhibits  a  type  which  is  both  higher  and  more 
appropriate   to   our   times  than   that  of   the 
average  rural  mason  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Those  centuries,  however,  comprise  failures 
of  a  kind  quite  different  from  and  more  in- 
teresting than  the  falls  of  an  unduly  elevated 
ambition.  The  latter  class  may,  indeed, 
teach  us  caution  and  humility,  but  the  former 
may  inspire  us  with  hope.  In  each  period  of 
transition,  especially,  we  may  still  trace 
many  vain  efforts  after  perfection,  many 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  which,  as  it 
proved,  were  not  to  be  solved  as  yet.  The 
development  of  the  cross-vault  affords  one 
well-known  series  of  such  failures  :  that  of 
the  buttress  another.  The  study  of  these 
experiments  is  far  from  fruitless  ;  it  shows  us 
that  those  who,  as  we  gaze  on  them  through 
the  mist  of  ages,  seem  to  have  the  stature  of 
demigods,  were  after  all  no  greater  than 
onrselves.  They  rose  by  toilsome  climbing, 
by  many  steps  and  with  many  falls,  to  the 
height  which  they  finally  attained,  and  we 
may  rise  as  they  did  if  we  only  dare.  Xo 
feeling  can  possibly  be  more  alien  to  that  of 
the  Media3val  builders  than  the  rcvei'cnce  for 
precedent  which  distinguishes  so  many  of 
their  modern  admirers.  The  Pointed  style 
only  came  into  being  when  the  last  vestige  of 
precedent  was  cast  aside,  and  every  one  of 
the  phases  through  which  it  passed  involved 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  much  that  had 
gone  before.  To  set  aside  precedent,  how- 
ever, to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and  work  out 
a  new  scries  of  ideas,  necessarily  involves 
risk.  "Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
holds  good  in  art  as  in  evei-ything  else,  and 
those  wlio  are  I'autious  enough  to  avoid  con- 
spicuous blunders  lack  the  daring  which 
leads  to  distinguished  success.  In  this  .sense, 
Mediaival  ait  emerged  from  a  succession  of 
failures,   and   without    their    aid    its    most 


glorious  accomplishments  could  never  have 
been  achieved. 

There  remains  one  other  class  of  failures, 
and  this,  perhaps,  the  most  suggestive  of  all. 
It     comprises     the     schemes     which     wero 
attempted  and   never    completed ;  the  pro- 
mising  ideas  which  after  only  one   or  two 
trials     were,    for     some     cause     or    other, 
abandoned;    the    possible    successes    which 
were  never  rendered  actual.     Here  it  is  in 
our  power  to  continue  the   search,  and  carry 
off  the  prize.     The  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  past  show  us  how  it  is  not  to  be  reached  ; 
we  need  not  spend  our  labour  in  searching 
for  it  in  this  or  that  direction.     All  this  nar- 
rows the  issue  and  lessens  the  risk ;  so  manyv 
of    the  necessary  failures  have  been    gono^., 
through  in  the  past :  so  much  the  fewer  re-, 
main  "for  us  to  go  through  now.     A  familiar 
example  of  this  class — one  which  has  lately, 
been  brought  under  discussion  by  Mr.  Scott 
—is  the    introduction    of    the     dome    into   . 
Gothic   architecture.      Attempts   at  it  have.  . 
been   made  ever    since   Gothic   architecture, 
existed,    and    some   of    them   are   palpably 
among  its  failures.  The  Church  of  S.  Anthony 
at  Padua,  for  instance,  is  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  and  there  are 
more     elsewhere.       Our     own     magnificent 
octagon  at   Ely  is   only  half  a  success  ;  in- 
ternally the  feat  is  accomplished,  externally 
it     has     scarcely     been     attempted.       The 
Romanesque  churches   on   the   Rhine   cOmiJ 
pretty   near  to   it,  but  then  Romanesque  is 
only  half-developed   Gothic.      The    French 
Byzantine  buildings  came  nearer   still ;  but 
pointed  arches  do  not  make  up  the  Pointed 
style,  and  here  its  other  details  ar-e  absent. 
The   Saracenic   buildings   of    Cairo   and  its 
neighbourhood,  perhaps,  come  nearest  of  all, 
at  least   in  their  internal  composition,  but 
they  only  give  few  and  scattered  hints  about 
the  design  of  domes  in  a  style  based  on  but- 
tress    construction.       We     have     warnings 
enough,  and  encouragements  enough  ;  there 
ai'c  suggestions  and  tantalising  half-realisa- 
tions on  every  hand,  but  perfection  nowhere. 
It  remains  for  us  to  mark  them  all  and  learn  > 
from    them    all ;     then,    putting     them    all 
together,  to  risk  the  few  more  failures  that 
may  interpose  between  us  and  the  greatest 
art  success  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— XIV. 
IVTR.  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  in  his 
iVX  a  Cyclopjedia  of  Useful  Arts,"  quotes, 
apparently  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  interesting 
description  of  a  descent  in  a  diving-bell  by 
i\Ir.  Bald,  at  Howth  Harbom',  near  Dublin. 
The  light  they  had  in  going  down  was  very 
strong,  so  that  they  could  distinguish  a  great 
number  of  fishes  and  other  marine  animals, 
and  they  could  read  and  write  easily.  That 
part  of  the  bottom  which  was  not  rock  con- 
sisted of  sand  and  pebbles.  The  current  was 
very  violent ;  the  colour  of  the  water,  as  seen 
through  the  bull's-eye  lights,  was  a  light 
green.  The  temperature  of  the  air  before 
going  down,  and  inside  the  bell,  was  fi.'?  deg. 
of  Fahrenheits's  thermometer,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  the  bottom,  about 
•2i){t.  below  the  surface,  was  only  5(i  deg. 
They  had  Klin,  or  12in.  of  water  in  the  bell. 
The  signals  made  use  of  by  the  workmen  are 
very  simple  ;  they  consist  of  strokes  with  a 
hammer  against  the  sides  of  the  bell.  They 
are  easily  lieard  in  the  boat  above,  though 
no  noise  made  above  reaches  the  bell  below. 
The  compass  points,  north  and  south,  are 
marked  on  the  ends  of  the  bell,  by  which 
the  men  in  the  bell  regulate  their  movements 
in  communicating  with  those  above.  The  sig- 
nals for  the  various  movements  are  as  follow  : 
— 1  stroke  means  moi'e  air  ;  '2,  standfast;  .'!, 
hoist ;  4,  lower  ;  5,  move  south  ;  (j,  north  ;  7, 
front ;  8,  back  ;  H,  lower  down  the  bucket  ; 
10,  hoiist  up  the  loaded  bucket.  It  is  by 
these  signals  that  the  bell  is  moved  about  in 
search  of  stones.  This  is  effected  by  raising 
the  bell  a  few  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  then, 
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by  aid  of  the  moorings  of  the  vessel,  the  bell 
sweeps  alonj;  in  any  required  dii'ection  ;  as 
soon  as  a  lavfje  stone  is  discovered  the  signal 
is  made,  the  horizontal  movement  is  stopped, 
and  the  bell  lowered  over  the  stone.  If  the 
bell  be  a  little  aside  the  workmen  can,  by 
standing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  press- 
ing with  their  shoulders  against  the  bell, 
make  it  swing  a  foot  or  two  in  any  direction. 
The  men  at  Ilowth  were  principally  occupied 
in  clearing  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  They 
were  paid  by  the  ton  weight  for  what  they  sent 
up — viz.,  tis.  ()d.  per  ton  for  very  hard  rock 
that  has  to  be  chiefly  blasted  with  powder, 
5s.  6d.  for  easier  rock,  and  4s.  per  ton  for 
detached  stone,  gravel,  and  mud.  At  these 
rates  they  earned  20s.  per  week  all  the  year 
round. 

The  quantity  of  rock  they  excavated 
averaged  3^  tons  per  day,  and  detached 
stones,  gravel,  and  mud,  5i  tons,  for  four 
men.  The  method  of  blowing  up  the  rocks 
was  as  follows  : — Throe  men  are  employed  in 
the  bell ;  one  holds  the  jumper  or  drill,  and 
the  other  two  strike  with  hammers  in  succes- 
sion. When  the  hole  is  bored  of  the  requisite 
depth  a  tin  cartridge  about  1ft.  in  length  and 
2in.  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder,  is  in- 
serted, and  sand  placed  above  it.  To  the 
t6j5  of  the  cartridge  a  tin  pipe  is  soldered, 
having  a  brass  screw  at  the  upper  end.  The 
diving-bell  is  then  raised  up  slowly,  and 
additional  tin  pipes  with  brass  screws  are 
attached,  until  the  pipes  reach  to  a  height  about 
2ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  man 
who  is  to  fire  the  charge  takes  a  boat  close  to 
the  tube  and  attaches  a  cord  to  it,  which 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  Having  in  the  boat 
a  chaffer  with  small  bits  of  ii'on  red  hot  in  it, 
he,  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  takes  one  of  the 
bits  of  hot  iron  and  drops  it  down  the  tube, 
which  instantly  ignites  the  powder  and  blows 
vrp  the  rock.  A  small  pai-t  of  the  tube  next 
the  cartridge  is  destroyed,  but  the  greaterpart, 
which  is  held  by  the  cord,  is  reserved  for 
future  use.  The  workmen  in  the  boat  ex- 
perience no  shock  by  the  explosion  ;  the  only 
effect  is  a  violent  erujitive  ebullition  of  the 
water,  arising  from  the  explosion.  A  certain 
depth  of  water  is  necessary  for  safety, 
probably  about  12ft. 

The  lighter  particles  of  earth  swept  down 
into  rivers  and  estuaries,  amongst  which  are 
many  particles  of  organic  matter,  are  held 
suspended  in  the  water  until  its  current  is 
checked  and  it  remains  still  for  a  sufticient 
length  of  time  to  allow  them  to  be  deposited 
on  the  bottom.  This  deposit  is  called  silt, 
and  it  may  be  removed  in  two  ways  different 
to  any  we  have  hitherto  described.  It  may 
bo  pumped  up  through  pipes  in  water  and 
carried  by  water  troughs  or  shoots  after  it 
has  lieen  raised  to  a  few  feet  above  its 
intended  point  of  delivery,  as  has  been  done, 
according  to  Mr.  David  Stevenson's  "  Canal 
and  River  Engineering,"  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam Canal,  now  being  constructed  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Ilawkshaw,  by  means  of  a 
Woodford's  revolving  pump,  after  which  it  is 
conveyed  along  wooden  pipes  floated  on  the 
water  to  its  place  of  deposit  outside  the 
banks. 

A  similar  method  was  adopted  in  excavat- 
ing part  of  the  Suez  Canal,  wliere  the  sand 
was  raised  by  excavating  machines  into 
inclined  troughs,  with  water  sulHcient  to 
carry  the  sand  along  them  to  the  banks. 
This  method,  however,  is  different  to  that  of 
excavating  by  the  "sand  pump,"  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  next  article.  The  slope  of 
the  trough,  to  give  a  suthcient  velocity  to 
the  water  to  carry  with  it  solid  jiarticles  of 
various  degi'ecs  of  fineness,  may  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  observations  made  by  I)n 
Buat,  that  a  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  a 
channel  of  l.'ift.  per  minute  carries  along 
soft  clay,  or  silt,  or  river  mud  ;  that  IJOft. 
per  minute  carries  along  fine  sand  ;  loft,  per 
minute,  coarse  sand  and  gravel  of  the  size  of 
peas  ;  and  (iUft.  per  minute,  gravel  of  the 
size  of  beans. 


These  are  the  bottom  velocities  in  the 
respective  cases.  In  respect  of  the  velocity 
of  the  surface  water  anil  of  the  mean  of  the 
whole  bod}''.  Professor  liankine  says,  in  his 
"  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering,"  that  "inas- 
much as  every  stream  of  fluid  that  flows  in  a 
channel  is  retarded  by  friction  against  the 
material  of  the  channel,  the  velocity  of  the 
fluid  particles  is  different  at  different  points 
of  the  same  cross-section,  being  greatest  in 
the  centre  and  least  at  the  border.  In  open 
channels,  like  those  of  rivers,  the  ratio  of 
the  mean  velocity  to  the  greatest  or  central 
velocity  is  given  approximately  by  the  for- 
mula of  Prony,"  that  the  mean  velocity 
divided  by  the  greatest  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  velocity  plus  7-71ft.  per  second, 
divided  by  the  greatest  velocity  plus  10-28ft. 
per  second. 

"  'Jlic  least  velocity,  or  that  of  the  pai'ticlcs 
in  contact  with,  the  bed,  is  about  as  much 
less  than  the  mean  velocity  as  the  greatest 
velocity  is  greater  than  the  mean.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  least,  mean,  and  greate.st 
velocities  may  be  taken  as  bearing  to  each 
other  nearly  the  proportions  of  3,  -1,  and  5. 
In  very  slow  currents  they  are  nearly  as 
2,  3,  and  4."  So  that  to  ensure  a  bottom 
velocity  of  15ft.  per  minute  the  inclination 
of  the  trough  or  channel  must  be  such,  com- 
bined with  the  hydraulic  mean  dejith  of  the 
water,  as  will  give  a  mean  velocity  of  about 
22ft.  per  minute  ;  of  3{)ft.,  45ft.  ;  of  45ft., 
67ft. ;  or  of  60ft.,  90ft.  per  minute  mean 
velocity ;  and  the  velocity  observed  at  the 
surface  with  a  float  should  be,  to  ensure  a 
bottom  velocity  of  15ft.,  :iOft.  per  minute  ;  of 
30ft.,  60ft.  ;  of  45ft.,  90ft.  ;  or  of  60ft.,  12(Jft. 
per  minute.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the 
very  least  velocities  that  will  keep  in  motion 
solid  particles  of  the  various  degrees  of 
fineness  stated. 

Eytelwein,  in  his  book  on  "  Hydraulics," 
gives  the  relations  which  the  several  proper- 
ties of  velocity,  inclination,  and  hydraulic 
mean  depth  bear  to  each  other  as  being 

when  V  =  the  mean  velocity  per  second, 
h  =  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and 
/  =  the  fall  in  two  miles. 

f,  therefore,  =  -J'jL-  ;  h  =   -i'L ;  and  v-  =  -81  /;/. 
•SI   h  -81  /'  -^ 

To  take  an  example,  if  a  trough  or  channel 
be,  say,  88  yards  in  length,  it  would  be 
the  one-fortieth  part  of  2  miles,  and  if  it 
had  1ft.  fall  in  that  length  it  would  have,  if 
extended  so  far,  40ft.  fall  in  the  2  miles. 
If  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  were  1ft.,  the 
mean  velocity  would  be  5-7ft.  per  second, 
nearly,  for 

/■  =  40,  k  =  1,  and  -SI  X  40  X  1  =  S2-4, 

the  square  root  of  which  is  5-7  nearly.  This 
being  the  mean  velocity,  the  bottom  velocity 
would  be  (3:2::  5-7  :)  3-8ft.  per  second, 
which  is  sulficient  to  move  rough  gravel  along 
the  bottom  of  the  channel,  if  it  be  smooth, 
as  in  a  wooden  trunk. 

Another  method  of  moving  silt  or  sand  is 
by  sluicing.  When  the  late  Mr.  Ilendel 
designed  the  Birkenhead  Docks  he  estimated 
— according  to  a  paper  read  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  Ellacot — that 
a  de]iosit  would  take  place  in  the  low  water 
basin  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth  in  24 
hours,  and  this  estimate  was  subsequently  well 
borne  out  by  observations  which  maile  the 
actual  deposit  ijin.  jier  week.  Mr.  Rondel  so 
arranged  his  sluices  commanding  the  pent-up 
water  of  Wallasey  pool  as  to  cause  a  current 
through  the  basin  of  2i  miles  an  hour,  a 
velocity  which  he  estimated  to  be  suHlcient 
to  remove  the  deposit,  or  i-ather  to  prevent 
its  accumulation. 

The  excavation  of  grouml  for  foundations 
of  river  walls,  bridge  abutments,  and  piers, 
is  performed  in  several  different  ways,  the 
more  usual  one  being  by  means  of  coffer- 
dams, within  which  the  bottom  can  be  laid 
dry  and  the  ground  excavated  by  manual 
labour.  A  cotfer-dam  usually  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  close  piling  Oft.  apart  in  the 


clear,    altbough    the    width    is    sometimes 
greater,   as    at   Grimsby,  to  be   mentioned 
presently,  and  at  Liverpool,   and  sometimes 
less,  as  at   Hull,  where  Mr.    Ilawkshaw,  in 
lengthening  the  Victoria  Dock,  constructed 
a  coffer-dam  500ft.  long,  and  only  5ft.  wide. 
The  end  of  the  dock  had  to  be   cut  away  and 
the  shipping  maintained   in  30ft.   depth   of 
water,  by  means  of  the  dam,  during  the  exe- 
cution of   the    works.      The    whole   of   the 
shipping  floated  above   it  for  a  year  and  a 
quarter  without   accident.     'When   the  piles 
have  been  driven  to  a  depth  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  the  intended   foundation  of  the 
structure  the  space  between  the  two  rows  of 
piles  is  filled  in  with   clay   puddle.     This  is 
usually  tempered  and  prepared  of  the  proper 
consistency   before  it  is  filled  in.     In  order 
that  the  bottom   of  the   excavation   may  be 
laid  dry  the  piling  and  the  clay  puddle  must 
be  taken  down  to  retentive  ground,   such  as 
clay.     This    is   often   overlaid  with   porous 
material,    such   as  gravel.     It  is  difficult  to 
drive   piles   through   gravel,  and  if  it  is  of 
great  depth  impossible.     The   gravel,  there- 
fore, is  dredged  away,  and  the  clay  laid  bare 
for  a  width  somewhat  greater  than  the  out- 
side width  of   the  dam.     This   having  been 
done,  the  piles  are  driven  and  the  clay  filled 
in,  uniting  with  the  impervious  ground  at  the 
bottom.     Even    if  the   piles    were     driven 
through  the  gravel,  and  it  were  not  removed, 
the  water  would  come   through  the  joints  of 
the  piling  and  through  the  gravel,  and  thus 
the  object  of  the  dam  would  not  be  accom- 
plished.    The  piles  of  part  of  the  dam  con- 
structed by  Mv.  Ridley  for  Mr.  Ritson,  the 
contractor  for  that  part  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment extending  from  Waterloo  Bridge 
to  the  Temple  Gardens,  were  driven  through 
the  sand  and  gravel  overlying  the  clay  to  save 
time,  but  the   effect  was,  as   stated  by  Mr. 
Ridley  in  a  paper  read   at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  that  the  driving  was  a  slow 
and  difficult  operation.     In  many  cases  it  was 
all  but  impossible  to   force  the   piles  down, 
and  about   one-sixth  of   the  whole  number 
pitched  (that  is  placed)  having,  in  the  process 
of  driving,  appeared  to  have  failed,  wore  drawn, 
and  other  piles  were  substituted.    "NMienever 
a  pile  was  observed  to   show  symptoms   of 
failure  in  driving  it  was  drawn.  Generally  the 
piles  drawn  were  found  to  have  cast  their 
shoes,  and  their  points  were  bi-uised  into  a 
mass  of  tangled  shreds.     The  failure  usually 
occurred  wiiilst  the  point  of  the   pile   was 
passing  through  a  bed  of  close  compact  sand 
containing  fragments  of  shells,  which  rested 
on  coarse  open  gravel.     Beneath  the  gravel, 
and  resting  on  the  clay,  was  a  layer  of  septaria, 
which  presented  a  serious  obstruction  to  the 
passage   of    the   piles.      Once    through  this 
stratum,  and  into  the  clay,  the  driving  became 
comparatively   easy.      The    clear  space   for 
puddle  between  the  pdes  in  this  dam  was  6ft. 
The  piles  were  of  whole  timbers,  12in.  to  14in. 
square,  and  from  40ft.  to  48ft.  long,  shod  with 
cast-iron  shoes  weighing  701b.  each,  and  were 
driven,  or  were  intended  to  be  driven,  4ft. 
into  the  clay.     Cast-iron  shoes  were  used  in 
preference  to  those  of  wrought  iron,  as  giving, 
at  an  equal  cost,  a  much  larger  base  for  the 
timber.  Where  the  driving  was  very  diflicult, 
shoes  having  cast-iron  bases  and  wrought- 
iron  straps  were  employed.  There  were  three 
tiers  of  walings,  of  whole  timbers  13in.  tol4in. 
square,  through  which,  and  passing  through 
the  puddle  space,  were  bolts  2iin.  diameter 
in  the  lower  tier,  and  2in.  iu  the  niiildle  and 
upper  tiers.     These  bolts  were  placed  at  an 
average  distance  apart  of  6ft.  6in.  in  each  tier. 
Under  the  heads  and  nuts  of  the  bolts  cast- 
iron  washers  were   placed,   and  it  was  fre- 
quently found  that  the  pressure  of  the  puddle 
had  forced  them  into  the  timber  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  thickness,  which  was  tipwards 
of  2in.     To  guide  the  piles  in  driving,  tem- 
porary half -timber  w.alings  were  used  on  the 
I  inside  of  the  guide  piles,  and  bolted  to  them 
with  Ijin.  bolts.     These  were  removed  before 
the  puddle  was  filled  in.  The  sand  and  gravel 
enclosed  within  the  dam  was  dredged  to  the 
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level  of  the  clay  with  the  bag  and  spoon,  after 
which  tlio  puddle  was  filled  in.  It  was  com- 
posed of  London  clay  from  the  excavations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  mixed  with  one- 
sixth  part  of  its  bulk  of  gravelly  loam,  forming, 
when  well  worked  and  tempered,  a  consistent 
and  tenacious  mass. 

Between  the  tiers  of  walings  transverse 
struts  were  placed,  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  dam 
apart  at  the  proper  distance  when  the  bolts 
are  screwed  up.  In  this  dam  the  struts  were 
8ft.  apart  longitudinally.  Atthe  other  sections 
of  this  dam  the  sand  and  gravel  overlying  the 
clay  were  dredged  away  before  the  dam  was 
begun,  and  no  difficulty  was  then  experienced 
in  driving  the  piles.  The  dredging  could  not, 
of  course,  be  confined  exactly  to  the  outside 
widthof  the  dam,  and  therefore  vacant  spaces 
were  left  on  each  side.  As  soon  as  the  puddle 
was  raised  to  the  level  of  low-water  mark, 
the  spaces  which  had  been  dredged  at  the 
front  and  back  of  the  dam  were  filled  in  with 
a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay,  to  prevent  the 
pressui'e  of  the  puddle  from  breaking  the  piles 
between  the  lower  walings  and  the  solid 
ground  into  which  they  had  been  ch-iven. 
This  backing  was  carried  up  to  the  lower 
walings;  and  was  of  great  value  in  increasing 
the  stability  of  the  dam.  It  was  ascertained 
by  the  excavations  thus  made  that  the  surface 
of  the  clay  underlying  the  sand  and  gravel 
which  form  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  nearly 
on  the  same  level  from  "Waterloo  Bridge  to 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  is  about  24ft.  below 
the  Ordnance  Datum,  which  is  Cft.  above 
Trinity  low  water  mark,  and  12ft.  Gin.  below 
Trinity  high  water  mark.  (Ordnance  Datum 
is  the  mean  half  tide  level  at  Liverpool, 
■which  is  also  practically  the  mean  half  tide 
level  of  other  parts  of  the  open  coast,  and  the 
mean  half  tide  level  in  this  part  of  the  river 
Thames  is  therefore  3ft.  Sin.  above  that  of 
the  coast.) 

The  tojj  waling  was  fixed  at  Trinity  high 
water  mark,  the  middle  waling  half  way 
down,  and  the  bottom  waling  at  Trinity  low 
water  mark.  Below  this  level  the  depth  to 
the  clay  was  about  18ft.,  and  as  it  was  all 
under  water,  no  bolts  could  be  applied  to  hold 
together  the  sides  of  the  dam.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  in  two  instances,  where  the 
filling  of  the  di'edged  space  outside  the  dam 
had  not  been  carried  up,  the  pressure  of  the 
puddle  within  the  dam  bulged  out  the  piles. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  puddle  settles 
after  having  been  filled  in,  and  leaves  hollow 
spaces  under  the  tie  bolts,  which  form  channels 
through  which  water  leaks  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside  of  the  dam.  To  stop  this  run  of 
water,  an  iron  plate  12in.  to  15in.  square,  with 
a  hole  near  one  of  its  edges,  through  which 
the  bolt  is  passed,  is  slipped  along  the  bolt, 
and  hangs  down  from  it.  Thus  the  plate 
blocks  the  passage  of  water  along  the  hollow 
space  left  by  the  settling  of  the  puddle.  In 
the  dam  alluded  to  above  another  method  was 
adopted.  When  any  leakage  showed  itself  in 
the  dam  a  hole  was  bored  with  a  Sin.  auger 
through  the  inner  pile,  immediately  below  the 
bolt  where  the  leakage  appeared,  and  through 
this  hole  cylindrical  pellets,  formed  of  clay 
and  sawdust,  were  forced  by  means  of  a 
wooden  staff  rbiven  by  a  mallet ;  pellet  after 
pellet  being  driven  into  the  puddle  until  the 
vacant  space  under  the  bolt  was  filled  up. 

Sometimes  the  puddle  of  a  dam  is  divided 
by  a  central  row  of  piling,  and  the  bolts 
do  not  pass  through  both  divisions  in  the 
same  line,  but  arc  put  through  each  half  of 
the  dam  alternately,  so  that  there  is  no  clear 
run  through  for  the  water.  'J'he  great  dam 
at  the  Grimsby  Docks  was  made  in  tliis  way. 
It  had  three  rows  of  piles,  the  front  row  being 
7ft.  from  the  middle  row,  and  the  back  row 
Cft.  from  it,  making  13ft.  of  puddle. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  some  oxperimonts  have 
been  made  in  Treston  on  h'gliting  the  ga.s  in  the 
street  lamps  by  electricity.  The  experiments  are 
said  to  have  been  successful ;  if  so,  the  arrangements, 
which  are  simple,  should  soon  become  general. 


PURE  SPRING  WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

TF  it  were  desired  to  do  something  for 
-*-  London  in  tlie  strictly  useful  and  prac- 
tical way,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to 
hit  upon  anything  more  to  be  desii-ed  than  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  ximtcr.  To  suj^ply  a 
great  city  with  water  has  always  been  a 
problem  in  all  ages  and  aU  places,  and  right 
well  and  nobly  have  some  people  done  it. 
Rome,  for  instance,  had  its  vast  "  aquaducts," 
useful  and  architectural  at  the  same  time,  and 
most  great  Eastern  cities  have  had  their  im- 
mense "  tanks  "  of  truly  colossal  proportions, 
and  with  no  small  an  amount  of  architectural 
skill  and  feeling  expended  on  them.  The 
"Report"  but  just  issued  by  Dr.  M'Cormack, 
on  the  "Impurity  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,"  throws  some  light  on  our  own  way 
of  doing  these  things,  not  exactly  in  an  archi- 
tectural way,  but  in  a  practical  one.  A  com- 
mon man  can  very  well  tmderstand  it,  almost 
as  well,  indeed,  as  the  most  scientific.  All  can 
judge,  however  dull  they  may  be,  of  the  taste 
and  look,  and  hardness  or  softness,  of  water, 
of  its  goodness  or  badness,  and  whether  it  is 
drinkable  or  no.  What  the  public  want  is 
simply  clear,  and  cool,  and  pleasanthj  tastinr/ 
water,  soft  to  the  touch  ;  and  the  question  is 
simply  where  can  such  water  best  be  come  at 
in  sufficient  quantities — from  the  rainfall,  or 
from  springs,  or  river  supply  ?  and  must  it  go 
through  any  sort  of  filterinr/  process  ;  or  is  it 
best  to  take  it  as  natm'e  gives  it  ?  And  if  it 
has  to  go  through  any  sort  of  filtering  or 
piu'ifying  process,  what  ought  that  to  be? 
Important  questions  these,  requiring  no  small 
an  amount  of  study  and  experiment,  and 
perhaps  a  volume  to  discuss  adequately  and 
in  detail.  We  can  only  give  a  few  hints  now 
and  then,  and  offer  a  few  thoughts  about  it. 
A  very  commonplace  man,  or  housewife,  can 
try  a  few  experiments  without  apparatus,  or 
chemicals,  or  much  knowledge  of  science  or 
scientific  nomenclature.  Let  us  try  a  few, 
perfectly  harmless,  and  not  very  scientific  or 
hard  to  understand.  If  there  be  a  pumpwdthin 
walking  distance  of  the  experimenter,  as  by 
a  miracle  of  chance  there  may  be,  fill  a  plain 
glass  tumbler  with  the  water  from  it,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  out  of  the  dust  till  the  water 
has  all  evaporated  out  of  it,  and  repeat  this 
experiment,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
inside  of  the  glass — if  the  experiment  be  care- 
fully done — will  remain  quite  clear  and  clean  : 
there  will  be  no  deposit  of  solid  matter  visible. 
But  try  this  experiment  with  the  common 
water  as  drawn  from  the  cistern,  and  as  ob- 
tained from  the  water  companies,  it  matters 
not  which,  and  after  a  few  trials  the  clear 
sides  of  the  glass  will  become  perfectly  opaque, 
just  like  groimd  glass,  from  the  deposit  of 
liard  stony  matter  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  water,  and  which  is  attracted  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  it  with  such  tenacity  that  it  requires  no 
small  force  to  get  it  off.  No  "  organisms  "  in 
either  case  are  supposed  to  exist.  The  deposit 
seen  is  that  to  be  always  found  on  the  sides 
of  a  common  tea-kettle,  and  is,  in  reality, 
whatever  its  scientific  name  may  be,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  stone — as  much  stone  as  a 
bit  of  stone  paving  is.  This  it  is  that  makes 
the  water  as  supplied  by  the  companies  so 
intolerably  hard,  and  disagreeable  to  touch 
and  taste.  It  is,  in  truth,  stone-water ;  every- 
body in  London  town  knows  but  too  well  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  like.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  drink  it ;  it  is  not  pm'e  water — 
it  is  xtonc  and  water — not  sugar  and  water,  of 
which  the  Frenchman  is  so  fond,  but  stone 
and  water !  Now,  for  another  experiment. 
At  any  high  tide  procure  a  su|)ply  of  Tliames 
water,  and  put  it  through  the  same  simple 
process,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tliough 
there  be  a  considerable  <leposit  of  mud  or 
clay  mechanirallij  mixed  with  the  water  as  it 
comes  down  tlie  river,  there  will  be  little  or 
nothing  of  the  stone  deposit  before'  mentioned. 
Iviver  water  is  delightfully  soft  to  the  toucli, 
and,  like  rain  water,  is  the  purest  and  softest 
of  all  waters.  The  River  Thames  has 
got    so    ill    a    name   that    almost  anything 


we  can  say  in  its  favour  would  be  at  once 
rejected;  but  the  truth  is  that  out  of 
London  the  water  of  the  Thames  is  not 
only  pleasant  to  move  about  in,  and  to  the 
touch,  but  is  also  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  the 
impurities  in  it  are  meclianicalbi  mixed  with 
it,  and  if  allowed  to  settle  do  but  little  harm, 
absolutely  none  at  all  for  all  purely  domestic 
purposes,  with  the  sole  exception  of  drinking, 
if  even  that.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  the  all-purifying  powers  of  Nature.  In 
spite  of  all  contaminations  the  water  of  the 
river  would  almost  seem  to  purify  itself. 
Nature  is  never  at  rest — always  working 
some  good,  preaching  sermons  with  stones, 
and  doing  good  with  everything.  But  as  our 
main  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  these 
very  practical  matters  is  to  help  in  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things  in  a  simple  and 
non-disturbing  way,  it  would  be  to  suggest 
to  confine  the  company-supplied  water  to 
domestic  purposes,  and  to  provide  the  drinking 
water  from  its  true  and  best  source,  the  ivells 
of  Loudon.  We  are  convinced  that  the  river 
water,  if  allowed  simply  to  settle,  would  do  for 
all  ordinary  domestic  and  cleaning  pm'poses, 
that  no  scientific  filtering  is  needed  for  such 
purposes,  and  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  "  water  scorpion"  or  a  solitary  shrimp 
will  do  no  great  harm  to  any  ordinary  mortal. 
Thus  we  should  have  soft  water  for  all  house- 
hold uses,  and  water  pleasant  to  the  touch. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  purely  scientific 
talk  there  is  about  the  evils  of  "living 
organisms,"  always  to  be  found  in  natural 
waters,  and  how  we  are  warned  against  them, 
because  they  are  "  organised."  But  all  food 
is  organic.  There  is  no  way  as  yet  discovered 
whereby  the  human  system  can  be  sustained 
on  unorganised  sand,  or  pounded  stone,  or 
iron  filings.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
drinking  of  impure  water  in  any  form  ;  but 
surely  it  is  better  to  imbibe  a  small  organism 
which  requires  to  be  magnified  a  million  or 
two  times  before  it  can  be  seen,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  swallow  the  horrible  compound  of 
stone  and  water  which  the  companies  supply 
through  their  patent  and  scientific  filtering 
apparatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  help  ask- 
ing— for  perhaps  somebody  can  tell  us — what 
is  it  in  the  far-famed  waters  of  the  Nile  which 
makes  the  water  of  it  so  charming  to  the 
taste  that  all  the  world  has  talked  of  it 
from  the  father  of  history  to  the  last  of 
African  travellers?  Is  it  through  filtering 
or  not  filtering  ?  Is  it  nature  or  art  that 
does  the  magic  feat  ?  Why  should  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  be  good  for  man,  and  the  mud  of 
the  Thames  be  the  death  of  him  ? 

There  is  one  remark  in  Dr.  M'Cormack's 
"Report"  which  cannot  be  too  widely  spread 
or  known,  and  it  is  that  the  "  criminal  popu- 
lation of  London  are  better  off  than  the  rest 
of  us,  and  that  no  one  out  of  the  Pene- 
tentiary  at  Millbank  drinks  so  pirre  and 
wholesome  water,  as  they  do  that  are  in  it." 
They  are  to  be  envied  !  The  criminals  drink 
of  the  pure  water  from  the  artesian  well 
in  Trafalgar-square,  which,  strangely  enough, 
finds  an  outlet  into  the  awkward  basins 
in  the  squai-e,  always  dirty  and  covered 
with  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  with  dust 
in  enormous  quantities,  so  that  to  drink  of 
it  is  impossible  even  to  the  most  ragged 
and  dirty  of  boys  or  girls.  The  doctor 
Ijroposes  that  this  important  subject  should 
be  brought  prominently  before  Parliament, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
even  in  London  a  fact  of  gi'eater  or  more 
startling  significance  than  that  of  the  purest 
of  London  water  running  to  waste  in  a  granite 
Imilt  tank,  of  architectural  proportions,  whUe 
the  whole  of  London  poptdation  is  compelled 
to  drink  of  wliat  we  liave  ventured  to  call 
"  stone  water,"  as  hard  certainly  as  any  stone 
needs  to  be,  and  as  unpalatable !  What,  indeed, 
could  the  House  of  Connuons  do  better  than 
to  look  to  it,  if  only  as  part  of  its  "sewage 
policy?"  How  much  truly  remains  yet  to  bo 
done  in  a  simple  and  obvious  way  before 
the  poor  people  of  great  London  city  get  a 
draught  of  good  wholesome  water  pleasant  to 
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the  taste  and  touoli.  Is  it  not  truly  wonder- 
ful that,  considering  the  number  of  foreign 
cities  that  have  been  supplied  with  water  out 
of  John  Bull's  ample  purse,  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  him  to  "  organise  "  a  some- 
thing to  supply  his  owu  capital  city  with  the 
pure  water  which  rolls  imder  his  very  feet ! 
Who  will  remedy  it  ?  C.  li.  A. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  AND  ITS  APPLICA- 
TION TO  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  OTHER 
PURPOSES.* 

HAVING  explained  the  maaufacture  and  chemi- 
cal conipositioQ  of  the  several  descriptions  of 
artificial  stone,  the  author   proceeded   to   point  out 


Fig  1 


with  Portland  stone,  was  found  to  be  as  7,14:31b.  to 
2,0.'301b.  per  square  inch,  and  as  compared  with 
Bramley  Fall,  7,145Ib.  to  5,1201b.;  and  as  regards 
granite,  7,1451b.  to  1,2001b.  per  square  inch. 
With  reference  to  durability,  fhe  artificial  stone  has 
been  found  practically  to  withstand  the  atmospheric 
changes  of  various  climates,  having  been  exposed  to 
tlie  cold  of  Russia  and  the  heat  and  rains  of  India.  lu 
general  appearance,  the  stone  manufactured  b}'  these 
processes  bears  such  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
best  description  of  natural  stones,  as  to  mislead  the 
most  critical  observers,  whilst  the  facility  of  appli- 
cation and  its  economy  in  use  will  have  been  apparent 
from  the  foregoing  description. 

By  means  of  the  latest  process,  the  field  has  been 
widely  extended  for  the  application  of  the  stone  pro- 
duced thereby,  and  which,  for  convenience   as  dis- 


substitute  for  stone  for  hydraulic  operations,  and  in 
the  second  to  render  uuuecessarj'  the  construction  of 
false  works,  &c.,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  emploj'ment  of  iron  cyUnders, 
liitherto  EO  extensively  used.  The  idea  was 
certainly  an  excellent  one,  but  its  realisation  appeared 
to  IMr.  Butler  very  remote,  until  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  material  tlien  introduced  under  the  name  of 
"Apcenite"  would  answer  tlie  purposes  of  bis  pro- 
posed methods  of  construction.  He  accordmgly 
communicated  with  the  author  upon  the  subject; 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  engineer,  a  set  of 
hollow  cylinders  8ft.  in  diameter  and  !1in.  thick 
were  made  to  form  part  of  a  retaining  wall  to  pro- 
tect the  foreshore  of  tlie  Thames  at  Hermitage 
Wharf,  where  they  were  accordingly  sunk,  and  the 
result  was  satisfactory. 


El,EVATI0X  IS  SKeiio>*. 


I'Li.X. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


some  of   the  varied  purposes  for    wliich   tliey   are 
peculiarly  adapted. 

The  jirimary  conditions  of  materials  for  construc- 
tion are  umiuestionably  strength  and  durability — 
those  of  a  secondary  nature  being  .appearance, 
facility  of  application  to  the  intended  purpo.'4e,  and 
economy  in  use.  As  regards  strength,  tlie  value  i>f 
the  artificial  stone  herein  deseribeil  increa.ses  witli 
age.  Uy  some  experiments  which  were  made  for  (he 
purpo.se  of  testing  theu-  possession  of  this  ipiality, 
numerous  samples  were  proved,  witliin  a  month  of 
their  manufacture,  to  be  superior  to  Portland  stoin>. 
At  tlic  age  of  lu  weeks,  in  stones  made  by  Mr. 
Kansome's  latest  process,  the  strength,  as  compared 


•  Part  of  a  paper  commimicated  by  FllKDEluCK  Kan- 
80MK,  A.I.U.K.,  to  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Critiah 
Asaociatloa,  at  Brighton,  2i)th  Augiut,  IHTi. 


tingnishing  it  from  all  others,  has  been  termed 
Apienite.  It  is  now  no  difficult  task  to  produce 
blocks  of  this  material  of  any  form  and  of  any  size, 
the  only  limit  being  the  means  available  for  hand- 
ling tiicm,  upon  the  spot  where  they  arc  to  be  em- 
ployed. Moreover,  the  materials  which  form  the 
bulk  of  .\ptEnite  are,  as  a  rule,  gener.ally  to  be  found 
in  abundance  where  liydraulic  or  other  important 
works  are  being  carried  on,  and  for  which  purposes 
the  new  stone  is  eminently  suited. 

The  want  of  such  a  material  for  such  a  purpose  has 
long  been  felt,  although  that  want,  until  recently, 
has  been  only  partiall)'  su|>plied.  In  1S70  Mr. 
.1.  W.  Butler  applied  for  and  obtained  Ti  patent  for 
improvements  for  the  application  of  concrete  to 
structures  and  foundations,  also  to  cofferdams  and 
similar  constructions.  Mr.  Butler's  obvious  desire 
was,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  provide  a  cheap  and  efficient 


The  arrangement  proposed  for  economically  carry- 
ing out  this  class  of  work  is  shown  in  elevation  in 
Fig.  1.  A  timber  stiiging  is  erected,  upon  which  the 
matcri.als  may  be  mixed  and  moulded,  the  moulds  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  and  outer  framing,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  forming  the  mould  for  each  ring  of  a 
cylinder  or  hollow  block,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
courses  are  joined  by  means  of  a  cement  formed  of 
similar  materials  to  that  of  which  the  rings  or  blocks 
are  composed.  These  are  lifted  from  the  staging  on 
which  they  have  been  made,  and  lowered  into  posi- 
tion by  an  overhead  traveller  or  crane,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  The  lowest  course  is  chamfered,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  when  necessary  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  maj'  be  shod  with  iron.  Tho 
oper.ation  of  sinking  is  carried  out  generally  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  with  iron 
cylinders.  The  horizontal  joints  are  made  with  alter- 
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nate  projections  and  depressions,  and  the  several 
courses  are  connected  vertically  by  dowel  piles,  which 
also  serve  as  guides  in  sinking  the  work. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  capable  of 
modification  to  suit  almost  every  variety  of  con- 
struction, and  it  will  be  found  especially  applicable 
in  structures  requiring  heavy  foundations,  particu- 
larly where  the  ground  is  uncertain. 

For  forming  a  face-wall  in  building  quays  or  docks, 
instead  of  cylinders,  rectangular  h(dlow  blocks  or 
caissons  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     By  em- 

Fig  3 


of  the  bridge  girders,  or  built  with  ordinary  masonry 
above  high-water  level.  F^or  sea-walls  or  piers  the 
arrangement  shown  in  plan  and  sectioi  in  Fig.  2 
could  be  adopted.  Here  two  rows  of  caissons  are 
employed,  separated  from  each  other  longitudinally, 
the  intermediate  space  beinglilled  in  witli  dry  rubble 
hearting,  and  the  blocks  themselves  with  a  similar 
material,  or  if  necessary  with  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  an  embankment  for  a  reservoir,  the 
heart  of  the  bank,  which  is  usually  made  with  a 
puddle   wall,    is  proposed  to  be  substituted  by  two 


reason  to  apprehend  that  any  settlement  had 
occurred.  By  sinking  the  cylinders  from  the  top 
through  the  puddle  bank,  but  without  removing  any 
of  the  slope  on  either  side,  they  would  be  carried 
down  to  sound  ground,  rendering  the  embankment 
safe,  and  removing  all  fear  of  danger  in  the  future. 
A  cheap  and  efficient  coffer-dam  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  ; 
such  a  dam  could  be  constructed  under  auy  condi- 
tions, and  at  a  cost  less  than  half  of  that  of  a  tim- 
ber dam. 
Besides  possessing  the  several  properties  which 

Fig  5 
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ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


ploying  hollow  blocks  of  hexagonal  form  no  inter- 
stices are  left,  a  thin  layer  of  the  cementing  material 
rendering  the  structure  practically  homogeneous. 
Cj'linders  constructed  upon  this  principle  are  also 
adapted  for  deep  wells,  apertures  being  formed  in 
the  sides  for  the  admission  of  water. 

Turning  to  works  of  greater  magnitude,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Apocnitc  forms  a  suitable  substance  for 
the  construction  of  bridges,  sea-walls,  piers,  and 
similar  undertakings.  Fig.  3  shows  in  plan  and 
sectional  elevation  its  application  to  a  bridge  pier. 
The  structure  could  be  carried  up  to  the  underside 


rows  of  cylinders,  the  contained  spaces  being  filled  in 
with  puddle,  and  the  cylinders  themselves  with 
material  similar  to  that  of  which  the  bank  is  made. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  sinking 
the  cylinders,  they  would  be  carried  some  distance 
below  the  natural  surface,  so  as  to  obviate  .any 
chance  ol  leakage  below.  Should  a  leak  occur 
above,  it  could  be  only  to  a  very  sm.aU  extent,  as  it 
would  be  prevented  from  extending  by  the  proposed 
structural  arrangement.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
plan  could  without  much  dilTiculty  be  applied  to 
embankments  already  constructed  where  there  was 


have  been  described,  the  Apo-nite,  when  prepared 
with  suitable  materials,  \s  capable  of  receiving  the 
most  delicate  impressions,  and  by  the  incorporatioa 
of  various  metallic  o.xides,  any  variety  of  colour  caa 
be  imparted  to  it.  By  the  use  of  the  native  red 
oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
artificial  marbles  or  granite  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion can  be  produced.  These  artificial  stones,  like 
their  originals,  are  capable  of  taking  an  excellent 
polish,  are  extremely  hard,  and  can  be  readily 
moulded  into  the  most  elaborate  forms  at  a  very 
small  cost. 
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THE    DESIGNS     FOR    THE    PROPOSED 

CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

(From  the  Scotsman.) 

WE  had  yesterday  an  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, the  competing  designs  for  the  Cathedral  of 
S  Mary,  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
Melville-street.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  funds  for 
the  erection  of  such  a  builcfiug,  to  the  amount  of 
£65,000,  were  bequeathed  b}^  the  late  Miss  Walker, 
of  Coates.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  most 
satisfactory  application  of  the  bequest,  the  trustees 
charged  with  its  management  invited  the  following 
architects  to  submit  plans  for  the  proposed  building 
— viz.,  Jlessrs.  Peddie  &  Kinnear,  and  Mr.  Lessels, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr  Ross,  Inverness ;  and  Messrs.  Bur- 
ge.s,  Street,  and  Gilbert  Scott,  London.  In  each 
case  the  invitation  was  complied  with,  and  the 
results  are  now  exhibited  m  tiie  shape  of  six  sets  of 
plans,  which,  on  and  after  Monday  next,  will  be 
open  to  public  inspection,  on  presentation  of  tickets 
to  be  obtained  for  the  asking  at  Messrs.  T.aylor  & 
Sons,  Princes'-street.  la  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  each  set  of  plans  embraces  com- 
plete elevation  drawings,  as  well  as  pictorial  views 
showing  the  external  and  internal  effect  of  the  build- 
ing therein  foreshadowed.  There  are  thus  ample 
materials  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
designs,  while  even  without  regard  to  any  ulterior 
object  the  drawings  form  in  themselves  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition.  During  the  fortnight  or  so  that 
they  have  been  laid  out,  the  plans  have  been  care- 
fully examined  bj-  the  trustees,  on  whom  falls  the 
duty  of  making  a  selection.  Several  meetings  have 
been  held  with  the  view  of  comparing  notes,  but, 
there  being  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  no 
decision  has  yet  been  come  to ;  and  we  understand 
that  at  the  last  meeting  it  ivas  resolved,  before  de- 
ciding, to  hear  the  views  of  an  eminent  London 
architect.  Meanwhile  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
indicate  the  leading  features  of  the  designs. 

The  architect  whose  design  is  distinguished  by  the 
motto  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  whom  by  various 
characteristics  we  are  led  to  identify  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  had,  we  understand,  sent  in  two  sets  of 
plans,  indicating  alternative  modes  of  treatment,  but 
being  informed  that  tliis  could  not  be  admitted,  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  drawings  now  exhibited.  The 
objects  aimed  at  in  framing  this  design  were  to  give 
the  church  a  dignity  of  effect  suitable  to  its  metro- 
politan position,  and  to  afford  in  the  choir  suiHcient 
space  for  the  assembling  of  the  clergy  in  presence  of 
their  bishop.  The  style  of  architecture  is  based  on 
the  earlier  phase  of  the  Early  Pointed,  of  which  fine 
examples  survive  in  the  north  aisle  of  Holj^rood 
Chapel,  in  certain  parts  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  in 
S.  Andrew's  Cathedral.  Eschewing  Transitional  fea- 
tiu"es,  such  as  the  round  arch,  the  architect  has  ad- 
hered to  a  strictly  Pointed  outline,  introducing,  how- 
ever, certain  ornamental  details  of  Norman  character. 
In  ground  plan  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire  springing  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  tr.tnsepts.  With  a  view  to  provide  for 
congregational  requirements,  an  unusual  width  is 
given  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  aisles  are  in- 
troduced on  either  side  of  the  transepts  as  well  as  on 
the  other  arms  of  the  cross.  The  west  elevation 
shows,  in  the  centre,  a  deeply-moukled  doorway 
surmounted  with  a  gablet,  and  over  this  four  pointed 
windows  enclosed  within  a  Gothic  arch,  the  head  of 
which  also  embraces  a  handsome  circular  window. 
The  end  of  each  aisle  has  a  single  pointed  window, 
and  the  elevation  is  finished  atop  with  a  gable, 
flanked  by  octagonal  pinnacles,  which  rise  from  the 
buttresses  su|iportiiig  the  corners  of  the  nave.  The 
cast  elevation,  being  that  intended  to  face  Melville- 
street,  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  its  treatment. 
Here  the  end  of  each  aisle  shows  two  windows,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  arc  tliree  wiiuhnvs  sur- 
mounted by  a  series  of  niches  in  tended  for  tlie  reception 
of  statues.  The  gable,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  west  ele- 
vation, rises  between  handsome  pituiacles,  and  ter- 
minutes  in  an  ornamental  lini.al.  At  the  north-east 
corner,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  short 
cloister,  is  the  chapter-house,  a  structure  square  in 
ground  plan,  but  assuming  the  octagonal  form  in 
its  upper  stage,  and  forming  with  its  jiointcd  win- 
dows and  massive  buttresses  an  effective  feature  in 
the  MStern  view.  In  the  north  and  .south  elevations 
■we  have  two  ranges  of  windows,  those  of  the  aisles 
being  comparatively  plain,  while  those  of  the  cleres- 
tory are  of  a  more  ornate  ch.'iracter.  The  line  of 
■wall  in  each  case  is  broken  np  by  buttresses,  and 
the  ends  of  the  transepts,  which  are  treated  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  west  gable,  come  in 
as  conspicuous  features,  as  does  also  on  the  north 
side  tho  cha[iter  house  above  referred  to.  The 
central  tower,  square  in  its  lower  stage,  a.asume3  at 
no  great  distance  above  the  roof  the  octagonal  form, 


the  corners  of  the  original  square  being  finished  off 
with  pinuiicles.  Pointed  windows  of  various  design 
diversify  each  stage,  and  the  structure  terminates 
above  in  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  which  with  the 
to'^ver  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  most  views  of 
the  church.  The  general  effect  of  the  design  is  that 
of  harmonious  proportion  and  dignified  simplicity. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  interior  the  architect  has 
been  careful  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  supporting  piers  of  the  great  tower 
are  so  designed  as  to  offer  the  least  obstruction  to 
siglit  or  hearing.  The  f  riforinm  and  clerestory  show 
effective  ranges  of  deeply  moulded  arches,  and  the 
general  result  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  exterior.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  cost, 
the  architect,  without  coming  under  any  pledge, 
indicates  that  he  has  carefully  aimed  at  keeping 
witiun  the  available  funds. 

The  design  signed  "  Fidelilas,"  which  we  take  to 
be  that  of  Mr.  Burges,  is  framed  in  accordance  with 
a  severe  and  comparativelj'  early  style  of  French 
Gothic,  which  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  the 
Scotch  style.  In  the  west  elevation  we  have  three 
pointed  doorways  with  deep  and  higlily  ornate 
mouldings,  surmounted  by  gablets,  over  which  again 
runs  a  range  of  niches  intended  to  receive  statuary. 
Over  the  niches  is  a  beautiful  round  window  enclosed 
within  a  pointed  arch,  and  the  outline  of  the  gable, 
which  supports  a  statue  on  its  apex,  fills  up  the 
space  between  the  two  towers  springing  from  the 
angles  of  the  nave.  The  great  central  tower  falls 
in  behind  the  gable  ;  and  the  transepts  projecting  on 
either  side  complete  what,  as  seen  from  this  point, 
forms  an  exceedingly  effective  group  of  buildings. 
The  north  elevation  shows  in  the  .aisles  a  plain  range 
of  one-light  windows,  separated  by  buttresses  whose 
pinnacles  present  niches  for  statuary',  and  in  the 
clerestory  two-light  windovrs,  with  finely  traceried 
heads.  The  end  of  the  transept,  ■with  its  splendid 
round  window,  repeating  that  of  the  nave,  is  a  pro- 
minent feature,  as  is  also  the  chapter-house,  whose 
buttresses,  like  those  of  the  aisles,  terminate  in  orna- 
mental iinials.  The  south  elevation  repeats  the 
general  features  of  the  north,  and  at  the  east  end, 
facing  Melville-street,  there  is  a  round  apse  boldly 
buttressed,  which  falls  in  effectively  with  the  gable 
of  the  chapter-house.  The  interior  is  arranged  with 
due  regard  to  the  comfort  of  a  congregation.  The 
aisles  are  carried  round  the  choir,  tiius  giving  free 
access  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another. 
Keeping  the  aisle  walls  plain,  the  architect  has  ex- 
pended his  decorative  resources  on  the  clerestory, 
which  is  a  leading  feature  inside,  as  well  as  outside 
the  building.  The  ceiling  is  proposed  to  be  groined 
throughout  with  stone,  and  the  roofs,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  walls,  are  intended  for  future 
decoratiou  in  colour. 

Mr.  Street's  design — for  his  we  presume  to  be  the 
set  of  plans  signed  "  In  hoe  signo" — is  an  attempt 
to  realise  as  closely  as  possible  the  national  architec- 
tural traditions.  The  arrangement  is  cruciform, 
there  being  a  small  tower  or  lantern  with  plain  roof 
at  the  crossing  of  nave  and  tr.ansepts,  and  a  lofty 
tower  and  spue  at  the  west  end.  In  the  base  of  the 
west  tower  is  the  main  entrance,  and  the  tower  itself, 
which  is  boldly  buttressed  and  pierced  at  different 
stages  with  windows  of  varied  design,  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  building.  A  chapel  is  intro- 
duced on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  and 
ami)le  vestry  accommodation  is  provided.  The  stjde 
adopted  is  carried  out  all  through  with  great  skill 
and  admirable  consistency,  and  the  result  is  a  build- 
ing characterised  hy  accuracy  of  proportion  and  a 
certain  severe  simplicity  of  general  effect.  In  the 
interior,  care  is  taken  to  secure  ample  space  in  the 
nave  and  transepts,  and  the  choir  as  well  as  the  nave 
is  furnished  with  aisles  for  convenience  of  passing 
round.  A  vaulted  gallery  is  ])rovided  in  the  west 
tower,  which  can  be  used  for  congregational  purposes 
or  ajiprnpriated  to  the  reception  of  a  grand  organ. 
The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  chnrch,  transepts  anil 
ciiuir,  with  its  .aisle.s,  are  proposed  to  be  covered  with 
stone  vaulted  roofs,  but  the  nave,  being  too  wide  for 
such  treatment,  would  be  roofed  witli  timber.  In 
tlie  absence  of  a  triforium,  the  general  effect  of  the 
interior  is  somewhat  less  imposing  than  in  the  case 
of  the  churches  above  described. 

"Non  ignotre  civit.atis  nuiniceps"  hails,  if  we 
misttike  not,  from  Inverness.  His  design  embraces 
all  the  parts  which  go  to  tlie  furmation  of  a  com- 
])lete  cathedral — arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory, 
nave,  transepts,  and  towers.  Considering,  however, 
that  the  funds  available  in  this  instance  are  not 
adequate  to  the  construction  of  a  gre.at  central  tower, 
he  has  contented  himself  with  placing  two  of  mode- 
rate size  at  the  west  end  of  his  building,  and  mark- 
ing the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  by  a 
shn\tle.  Jleche.  The  west  elevation  is  pierced  Ijy  three 
doorw.ays  deepl}'  moulded,  and  over  these  by  an 
elaborate  window ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  gablo 


falls  in  between  the  flanking  towers,  which  rise  in 
three  stages,  diversified  by  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and 
pointed  windows,  and  terminate  in  leiid-covered 
spires.  The  north  and  south  sides  have  double 
windows  of  simple  design  in  the  aisles,  and,  in  the 
clerestory  windows  arranged  in  pairs,  while  the 
transept  ends  present  round  windows  combined  with 
others  of  the  pointed  form,  and  terminate  above  in 
gables  flanked  with  pinnacles.  In  the  east  elevation 
we  have  a  round  apse  of  rather  plain  design,  with  a 
chapter-house  coming  in  on  the  south  side.  The 
interior  shows  a  triforium  and  clerestory  boldly 
treated,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  have  its  effect 
enhanced  by  the  copious  use  of  colour. 

Of  the  two  Edinburgh  designs,  that  which  bears 
the  motto  "  Essayez  moi"  is  understood  to  be  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lessels.  It  presents  a  cruciform  build- 
ing, with  decagonal  apse  at  the  east  end,  conceived 
in  a  style  which  speaks  of  assiduous  studies  among 
the  German  cathedrals.  The  principal  entrance  is 
at  the  west  end,  and  there  are  also  doors  in  the  north 
transept  and  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  north  transept  and  the  north  aisle  of 
the  choir  is  placed  a  cliapter-house,  which  has  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  outside,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  choir,  at  its  junction  with  the  apse,  rise 
octagonal  chapels,  which  are  carried  up  externally 
as  memori.al  towers,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
two  Misses  Walker.  The  great  tower,  which  springs 
from  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept,  presents 
in  its  upper  portion  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
well-known  crown  of  S.  Giles.  In  the  external 
appearance  of  the  building,  the  15orid  tracery  of  the 
windows,  and  the  ornamentation  lavished  on  various 
points,  such  as  the  buttresses  of  the  apse,  form  an 
important  element.  The  interior  is  without  tri- 
forium, and  in  general  effect  wUl  hardly  bear  com- 
parison with  one  or  two  of  the  rival  designs.  The 
wall  space  between  the  apex  of  the  arches  under  the 
tower  and  the  sills  of  the  lower  tower  windows  are 
proposed  to  be  panelled,  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  frescoes  illustrating  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ ;  while  the  space  over  the  archway  between 
the  choir  and  apse  is  intended  to  receive  a  painting 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

The  other  Edinburgh  design  has  also  been  framed 
on  the  principle  of  having  a  large  central  tower  with 
two  smaller  towers,  but  in  this  case  tiie  latter  are 
placed  at  the  west-end.  The  style  has  been  adjusted 
with  the  view  of  imparting  to  the  building  as  much 
as  possible  of  a  Scotch  character.  In  the  west  eleva- 
tion, which  contains  the  main  entrance,  we  have  the 
gable  of  the  nave  pierced  by  three  windows  with 
elaborate  tracery,  and,  separated  from  these  by  an 
open  parapet,  a  circular  window  enclosed  in  the 
angle  of  the  gable,  whose  apex  is  crowned  with  a 
finial.  On  each  side  rises  a  square  tower,  heavily 
buttressed  at  the  corners,  pierced  by  windows  of 
various  design,  and  finished  atop  with  an  open  crown, 
evidently  suggested  by  that  of  S.  Giles.  The  south 
elevation  shows  ranges  of  four-light  windows  with 
florid  tracery,  and  in  the  transept,  which  repeats 
some  features  of  the  west  gable,  a  doorw.ay  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet  which  is  somewhat  curiously 
diversified  with  a  row  of  pinnacles.  The  north  eleva- 
tion resembles  tlie  south,  but  with  the  .addition  of  a 
large  chapter-house.  In  the  central  tower,  rising 
from  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  we  have 
something  like  the  spire  of  Glasgow  Cathedr.al,  com- 
bined not  very  happily,  we  take  leave  to  think,  with 
features  borrowed  from  S.  Giles.  Throughout  the 
design  sculpture  is  introduced  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  iuternally  and  externally,  in  the  form  of  niches, 
canopies,  and  statues. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  "writes  to  say  that,  according  to 
information  which  lias  reached  him,  tho  occupier  of 
tho  farm  near  Stonohenge  is  actu.ally  ploughing  up 
tho  well  known  "  cnrsus."  Tho  profit  to  be  derived 
from  this  must,  says  Sir  John,  surely  be  insignificant, 
while  the  loss  to  archaeology  will  be  great. 

Tho  contracts  for  tho  Unstono  now  schools  have 
been  let  to  Mes.sr9.  Platts  Bros.,  masons,  Dronfield, 
andMessrs.  BroomhoadA  Brothers,  joiners,  Whitting- 
touMoor.  Thobuildingswillbeof  dressedstono\vith 
brown  tint  facings.  There  will  bo  two  schools — one, 
to  be  used  as  a  mixed  school,  42ft.  3in.  long  and 
18ft.  wide,  and  an  infant  school.  .33ft.  long  and  17ft. 
wide;  also  two  clivss  rooms,  each  lyft.  tiin.  long  by 
14ft.  wide.  Accommodation  is  to  bo  provided  for 
2o2  childi'cn,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700. 

According  to  statistics  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners,  during  the  year 
1871  thorn  wero  added  to  the  duties  of  the  force  tho 
supervision  of  22G  new  streets  and  two  squares,  a 
total  length  of  mi>ro  thau  thirty-eight  miles.  During 
the  past  ten  years  there  were  built  in  the  metropoli- 
tan police  district  nearly  150,000  houses,  with  an 
additional  length  of  streets  amounting  to  G35  miles, 
equal  to  tho  distance  from  London  to  Inverness,  and 
forty  miles  beyond. 


August  23,  1872. 
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GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 
/  -<  LASGOW  is  not  a  sliow  city.     M.any  of  our 
\JC     public  buildings  are  respectable,  but  few   are 
imposing,  and   perhaps  the  Cathedral,  the  "  Necro- 
polis," the  Trougate,  the  river,   several  great  fac- 
tories and  shipbuilding-yards,   and  the  parks,  com- 
prehend .ilmost  all  the  "  objects  of  interest  "  for  the 
ordinary  sight-seer.  But  of  these  "  the  second  city  m 
the  empire"  has  some  reason  to  be  proud— the  Cathe- 
dral, besides  being  a  great  work,  perhaps  the  most 
complete  remain  of  ancient   ecclesiastical   architec- 
ture in  the  kingdom  ;  the  "  Necropolis,"  that  rivals  the 
famous  Pere-la-Chaise,  and  is  celebrated  alike  for  its 
picturesque  situation  and  its  landscape  composition,the 
view  it  commands   and  the  monuments  it  contains  ; 
the  Trongate,  that  was  said  by  Burke,  Brougham,  or 
some  other  busy  B.,  to  be  the  6nest  street  in  Europe— 
the  aorta  of  the  city,  extending  (under  several  names) 
three  miles  in  length,  averaging  70ft.  in  width  (some- 
times more,  seldom  less),  almost  straight,  and  busied 
with  a  traffic  surpassed  by  only  that  of  some  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  London;  the   river,    across 
which  men  still  living  have  waded,  and  which  now 
admits  vessels  300ft.  iu  length,   and  drawing  2.3ft. 
of  water ;  factories,  like  Tennants',  with  its  chimney 
as  high  as  the  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  shipbuilding- 
yards"  I  beheve  unequalled  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
public  parks — which  will  be  the  chief  subject  of  this 
paper. 

Until  1852  the  only  public   park   poss3Ssed   by 
Glasgow  was  "The  Green,"   a   comparatively  level 
sward  of  about    140  acres,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern district  of  the  city,  and  having  its  southern 
margin  washed   by  the  river   Clyde.     So  early  as 
1450   part  of  the"  Green  was  included  in  the  grant 
which  James  II.  made  in  favour  of  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.     The  most 
prominent  object  in  this  park  is  an  obelisk  144ft.  in 
height,  erected  in  honour  of  Admiral  Nelson.     Not 
far  distant  is  an   out-of-doors  g3'mn,asium,  the  gift 
of  a  Glasgow  gentleman  resident  in  lilanchester,  and 
which,  amply  furnished  with  most  of  the  apparatus 
common  to  such  schools,  is  free  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  use  it.     The  Green  has  been  often   the  scene  of 
great  public  meetings ;  it  affords  convenient  as  well 
as  ample  accommodation  for   military   reviews,  and 
is  still  the  f.avourite   field  for   football  and  crisket, 
while  in  the  beautiful  bend  of  the   river  fringing  its 
margin  is  Glasgow's  only  opportunity  for  swimming 
and  boat-racing.     Opposite  to  the  western  boundary 
is  tlie  gaol,  with  Stark's  exquisite  portico,  the  street 
between  them  leading  immediately  to  the  latest  built 
and  furthest-up-river  of  the  great  bridges.     Upon 
this  western  boundary  was  wont  to  be  held  that  part 
of  Glasgow  Fair  commonly  called  "  the  Shows" — a 
large    collection  of    Thespian    stages,    hippodromes, 
menageries,    &c. ;  but  a   year    or  two    ago   it   was 
resolved  by  the  mliles  that   the  shows  should  be 
removed  from   property  in  the   trust  of  the  Town 
Council.     Having  had  always   a  liking  for  the  near 
relatives  of  IVIr.  Vincent  Crummies  and  IMrs.  .Jarley,  I 
this  year  followed  them  to  their  new   local  habita- 
tion, and  in  my  journeying  I  came  most  unexpec- 
tedly, in  quite  an  out-of-the-way  corner — somewhere 
in    Fordneuk-street — upon     an     immense    factor.v, 
built  of  brick,  and  possessing  largely  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  in  architectural  composition.     It  is 
said  that  Augustus  found  Rome  of  brick   and  left  it 
of  marble ;  yet  it  seems  possible  to  give  rare  dig- 
nity— I  use  the  words   advisedly — to  even  a  brick- 
built  factory.     Grandeur  of  effect  has  been  achieved 
by  other  and  subtler  means  than  mere  oneness  of 
colour;  but  I  may  instance  the  spare  use  of  white 
brick    as   among  "the   evidences    more    immediately 
obvious  of  that  consummate  judgment  which    lias 
been  exercised   throughout.     In    less  skilful    hands 
Other  coloured  bricks  would  have  been   welcomed 
and   freely   employed  to   give   that   facile   variety 
always  fatal  to  breadth,  one  of  the  first  elements  in 
grandeur  of  composition.*     But  I   must  return  to 
"  The   Green."     Of  late   many   improvements  have 
been   made  in    the    way  of    planting    slirubs    and 
flowers,  &c.,  and   as   I   write,  a  large  space  opposite 
to  the  gaol  is  being  remodelled,  a  massive  granite  and 
iron    raiUng   and   gateway   from    designs    by    IMr. 
Carrick,  the  city  architect,    being  put  upon  it,  and 
the  extra-mur.al  part  being  laid  with  Val  de  Travers' 
pavement.      From  this  gateway — iliroetly    op|iosite 
to  the  gaol  portico — an  avenue  lined  with    a  double 
row  of  poplars  will  lead   to  the  Nelson  monument. 
When  the  Salt-market — a  thoroughfare  leading  from 
the  gaol   to  the  Trongate — is  reconstructed   by  tlie 
Improvement  Trust,    this    part   of    the    city    will 
present  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  to 
the  eyes  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. 


•  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  arcliitect  <jf 
this  most  meritnritius  work.  Sumo  ono  who  knows  nmy 
perh.Tpa  give  it  through  your  column  of  "  iutercommuui- 
cutioii" 


But  Glasgow,   stretching  out  in  every  direction, 
required  other  parks  than  the  Green,  and  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of   the  West  no  grounds  could  be  more 
eligible  than  the  lands  of  Kelvingrove— the   richly- 
wooded  "poliev"  (as  it  is  called  in  Scotland)  of 
Kelvingrove  Mansion.  In  1852  they  were  purchased 
by  the  Corporation,  and  shortly  after  Sir  Joseph 
P"axton  was  commissioned  to  "  lay  them  out."    Kel- 
vingrove Park  is  not  more  than  sixty  acres  in  extent, 
but  its  svlvan  scenery,  compact  form,  natural  ter- 
races, and  many  and  varied  vistas,  with  pastoral 
pictures  peeping  into,  and  the  classic  Kelvin  stream- 
ing through  it,   much  more  than  compensate   this 
litUeness  of  area,  and  aid  to  make  the   "  West-end 
P.ark,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  retreats  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens.     A 
convex    crescent   of    houses    for    our    "  merchant 
princes,"  raised  upon  an  architectural  terrace,  and 
crested  with  occasional  mansard  roofs,    crowns  the 
northern  boundary    and  highest  part  of  the  park 
with  magnificence  and  picturesqueness ;  in  season  the 
south  is  screened  by  the  kindly  foliage  of  an  avenue 
of  beeches ;  across  the  Kelvin  and  on  the  west  is  en- 
throned upon  a  hill  the  new  buildings  for  the  Uni- 
versity ;  while  on  the  east  the  great  city  is  as  com- 
pletely shut  out  as  if  it  were  twenty  miles  away  by 
trees  that  even  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  recognise.     Other  features  are  the  great 
granite  staircase,  the  pretty  little  bridge  (buUt  spe- 
"cially  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales),   a  group  of   sculpture  in    bronze   modelled 
from  sketches  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  flower  garden, 
the  rookerj',  the  museum,  and  "the  memorial  foun- 
tain." The  museum  is  in  the  old  mansion,  remodelled 
for  the  purpose,  a  curious  yet  somewhat  fascinating 
building  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  which  I  suppose 
the  Corporation  at  one  time  did  not  know  what  to 
do    with,   and  from   perhaps  some  old   associations 
hesitated  to  take  down.     The  lower  halls  are  appro- 
priated to  local  industries  in  the  processes  of  progress 
from  the   material  in  the   mine,    the    field,   or  the 
forest,   to  the  article   in    the  sale  shop  ;  one  of  the 
upper  is  fitted  with  "a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets," 
local  curiosities,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects,  one 
of  the  principal  of   which  is   Fulton's   orrery  ;  and 
another    contains   a  collection   of   Scottish    natural 
history,  largely  indebted  to   the  enthusiastic  perse- 
verance   of    the    intelligent    curator,    Mr.     Thom- 
son.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  museum,  like 
the  Corporation's  gallery   of  paintings    and    sculp- 
ture   in    Sauchiehall-street,    is    open    free  to    the 
public,  the  expense  of  maintenance  being  defrayed 
from  the  local  taxes.     The  fountain  was   completed 
only  last  week,  and  is  from  many  causes  one  of  the 
most  attractive  objects  in  the  park.     Its  intention  is 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  Lord  Provost  Stewart 
in  bringing  a  supply  of  water  to  Glasgow  from  Loch 
Ketturin.     Two  years  ago  the  Water  Commissioners 
invited  architects  and  sculptors  to  submit  designs. 
About  seventy  from  several   parts  of  Britain,  from 
France,  and  from  Belgium,  were  sent  iu,  and    after 
due  deliberation  the  premium  was  awarded    to  Mr. 
Sellar,      of     Glasgow.       Meanwhile    some      people 
Tudged  the  amount  of  money  intended  to  be  ex- 
pended, £4,000,  and  consequently  a  second  competi- 
tion was  resolved  upon,  the  sum  to  be  £2,000,  and 
the  competitors  a    selection  from  the  former  ones. 
In  this  competition  Mr.  Sellar   was  also   successful, 
.and  his  design  was  adopted.     The  style  is  Scottish 
Gothic.     The  leading  idea  in  the  design  is  a  "crown" 
formed  of  cross-ribs  rising  from  buttresses,  the  but- 
tresses supporting  also  the  principal  basin,  and  tlie 
ribs  meeting  over  it.     From  the   keying  of  the  ribs 
rise  clustered  pilhars  wliich  support  tlie  upper  basin, 
and  whence  springs  a  pedestal  on  which  is  placed 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.     The  upper 
part  of  the  fabric  is  richly  decorated   witli  blazonry 
and  carvings  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  on 
the  base  are  four  bronze  panels,  that  on  the  south 
containing  a  bust  in  alto  relievo  of  Lord  Provost 
Stewart;  on  the  north  an  in.scription-plate;  on  one 
of  the  remaining  cardinal  points  a  scene  from  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  on  the  other  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Loch  Ketturin  and  Glasgow.     The 
.structure  rises  to  a  height  of  about  10ft.  from  a  pond 
circled  by  granite,   and   (joft.    in  diameter.     In  the 
pond  are  a  few  fish  and    aquatic  (ilants,  and  on  its 
margin-cope  are  several  drinking-fountains.      "Situ- 
ated," says  the  Herald,  "  on  a  gentle  mound  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower-garden,  it  harmonises  well  with 
its  surroundings,  and  its  graceful  outlines  are  finely 
relieved  against  the  rich  mass  of  foliage  by  whicli  it 
is  encircled."     As  an  archit'ectur.il  work,  this  foun- 
tain is  the  subject  of  universal  admiration,  the  pro- 
fession, the  press,  and  the  puiilic  uniting,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  giving  to  it  almost    unqualified  praise. 
Of  the  statue   the   Citizen  saj-s  : — "The  crowning 
ornament  is  the  figure  of  the   'Lady  of  the   Lake,' 
by  our  distinguished  local  artist,  Mr.  Mossman.  The 
sculptor  has  "been  liappy   in  his   realisation  of  the 
poet's  beautiful  ideal — 


And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  NympU,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
Of  finer  form  or  lovelier  face. 

From  all  points  the  pose  of  the  '  Lady '  is  grace- 
ful and  dignified."  The  other  bronzes  are  .also  by 
Mr.  Mossman.  And  a  word  of  commendation  is 
justly  due  to  Mr.  Young  for  the  carving,  wliich  is 
.alike  spiritedly  modelled  and  excellently  ex.?cuted. 
But  while  thus  admirable  architecturally,  I  fear  that 
the  fountain  as  a  fountain  is  not  altogether  a  success. 
If,  as  the  great  dramatist  says, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water, 

it  can  scarcely  be  complimentary  to  the  memory  of 
Lord-Provost"  Stewart,  the  water  being  so  scant  and 
the  brass  so  plenteous ;  if,  however,  the  chief  idea 
sought  to  be  impressed  is  that  the  water  from 
Loch  Ketturin  is  a  most  valuable  boon  to  the  com- 
munity, then  this  could  not  have  been  better  illus- 
trated than  by  showing  that  it  is  much  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  iipon  "  inexplicable  dumb  show."  The 
water  is  not  only  petty  in  quantity,  but  the  playing 
of  it  is  commonplace  to  a  degree,  and  this  poverty  of 
play  is  felt  the  more  when  we  look  at  the  eminently 
suggestive  outHnes  of  the  building.  Besides,  more 
water  and  a  different  treatment  were  required  by  a 
very  important  consideration.  The  statue  on  the 
summit  is  wholly  gilt — 

When  glg.aminfrwith  the  setting;  sun. 
One  hurnish'd  sheet  of  living  gslJ— 

and  so  much  brilliance  requires  some  support,  whicli 
it  would  have  received  from  glassy  domes,  cascades, 
and  curtains.     Instead,  the  water   trickles   in  tiny 
rills  from  beneath  the  statue's  feet,  as  if  the  thought 
intended  to  be  conveyed  was  that  the   Lady  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Lake,  not  that  Loch 
Ketturin  was  bounteously  bestowing  its  water  upon 
Glasgow.     The  Herald  thus  writes  apologetically 
for  the  water  part  of  the  fountain,   the  Hamlet  of 
the    play:— "In  the  design    Mr.     Sellar  has  judi- 
ciously kept  in  view  that  the  structure  should  be  not 
a  mere  garden   fountain,    depending  on  the  water 
jets  for  its  outlines,  but  a  monument  architecturally 
grand  in  itself.     This  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  water  will  be  only  in  play  occasionally."     I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  last  consideration   was  men- 
tioned in  the  conditions  of  competition  ;  if  not,  then, 
as  the  Herald   continues—"  in  this  Mr.  Sellar  has 
been  eminently  successful."     While  it  would  b?  diffi- 
cult to  withhold  from  the  design  executed  the  highest 
commendation,  I  would  nevertheless  take  exception 
to  its  stvle.     Gothic  is  chiefly  associated  with  times 
of  turbulence,  when  the  greatest  good  was  for   the 
smallest  number,  and  hence  seems   scarcely  appro- 
priate for  a  memorial  of  a  gTeat  work  of  universal 
beneficence;  its  lines  are  harsh,  h.ard,    and  angular, 
and  therefore  do   not  readily  harmonise    with  the 
softness  of   such  svlvan   scenery  as  is  immediately 
about  the  fountain".     The  Renaissance  would  have 
given  all  the  picturesqueness  and  met  all  the  objec- 
tions. 

Having  in  this  paper  exceeded  my  limit,  I  must 
leave  over  the  other  parks  until  another  opportunity. 


THE  STEWART  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN, 
GLASGOW. 

THE  inauguration  of  this  beautiful  memorial 
fountain  took  place  last  Wednesday,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  thousands  of  the  worthy  citizens. 
The  fountain  was  designed  by  Ut.  James  Sellar, 
jun.,  and  is  in  the  Scotch  Gothic  style.  From  a 
central  basin  60ft.  in  diameter  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
40ft.,  in  a  series  of  st.ages  or  smaller  basins,  e.ich 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture.  Round  the  front 
of  the  lower  basin  are  placed  four  bronze  panels, 
that  f.acing  the  south  containing  a  medallion  of  the 
late  Lord  Provost  Stewart,  and  fl.anked  ri.ght  and 
left  with  the  Stewart  arms  and  those  of  the  City ; 
the  arms  of  the  north  medallion  arc  similar  to  the 
south.  The  east  and  west  panels  contain  allegorical 
figures,  representing  the  source  of  the  I^och  Katrine 
water  supply  and  its  introduction  to  the  city  ;  on 
eitlier  side  are  the  arms  of  ex-Provost  Sir  Andrew 
Orr  ex-Provost  Galbraith,  and  cx-Bailies  Hannan 
and'Oourlay.  The  fountain  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :— "  To  commemorate  the  public  services  of 
Robert  Stewart,  of  IHurdostoun.  Lord  Provost  o£ 
Glasgow  from  November,  18.11,  till  November, 
l.S.")}"  to  whose  unwearied  exertions  the  citizens  are 
mainiv  indebted  for  the  abundant  supply  of  water 
from  "Loch  K.atrinc,  this  fount.iin  was  erected  m 
1872."  It  is  crowned  on  top  by  a  gilt  bronze  figure 
of  the  "  Ladv  of  the  Lake,"  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Mossman,  sculptor,  Glasgow.  Small  drinking  foun- 
tains are  placed  at  intervals  round  the  outer  basin. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  and 
the  carving  by  Mr.  James  Young.  Our  Glasgow- 
correspondent  "gives  some  further  particulars  of  this 
fountain.     See  "  Gossip  from  Glasgow." 
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WORK  AND  WAGES.* 

THE  publication  of  his  father's  memoir  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  suggested  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey  the  idea  of  collatiug  the  results  of  his  long 
and  varied  experience  of  the  cost  of  labour,  and  also 
of  setting  forth  results  of  a  kindred  character.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  who  has  "  seen  the  work  through  the 
press,"  contributes  a  preface.  Mr.  Brassey  adds 
little  or  no  new  information  on  the  labour  question 
to  that  already  within  the  reach  of  those  interested 
in  the  matter,  neither  has  he,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, anything  new  to  suggest  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  great  questions  which 
at  present  disturb  the  industry  of  the  country.  His 
position  may  be  gathered  from  the  concluding 
sentences  of  his  introduction—"  I  feel  myself  im- 
pelled by  many  and  potent  influences  to  take  the 
employers'  view  of  the  labour  question ;"  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  that  the  working  classes  possess 
"especial  claims  on  my  sympathy  and  gratitude." 

The   introduction  is  followed  by   an  "historical 
sketch"  of  the  recognition  of   the   rights   of   labour 
and    an    account   of   the   rise   of     trades'    unions. 
Trades'  unions,  Mr.   Brassey  believes,  can  only,  by 
their  organisation  and  united  action,  secure  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  that 
at  which  it  would  eventually  take  place,  owing  to 
competition  among  employers.    He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  advantage  of  the  earlier  increase  of  wages 
thus  obtained  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  unsuccessful  strikes,    and  the  expense  of 
subscribing  to  the  unions.     Working  men  up  to    the 
present  appear  to  be  of  a  widely  different  opinion. 
We  think  the  most  violent  unionist  would  agree  with 
Mr.    Brassey's    first    statement  ;    the  difference    of 
opinion  between  them  would  occur  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "eventually;"  and  the  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  wait  the  unknown  period  at 
which  the   employer  must  voluntarily  increase  the 
rate  of  wages  is,  all  things  considered,  not  much  to 
be  wondered   at.     Mr.   Brassey  is  at  consider.able 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on 
the  prosperity  of  trade,  and  gives  instances  to  prove 
this  statement  from  the  statistics  of  railway  works 
carried  on  from  1843   to  1869,   showing  that  even 
navvies   who   were  earning  243.  per  week  in  1846 
were  compelled  to  accept  15s.   in   1851,  and  have 
never  since  earned  anything  like   the  weekly  wages 
of   184G.     He   also   affirms  that   the   workmen  of 
foreign  countries  have,  during  the  last  thirty  j'ears, 
received  a  very  large  increase  of  wages  without  the 
aid  of  strikes.     However  true  this  last  assertion  may 
be  as  regards  the  past,  it  cannot  apply  to  ver^'  recent 
dates.      Berlin    and   other    continental    cities    have 
quite  latel}'  been  the  scenes  of    strikes   quite  as  pro- 
tracted and,  in  some  cases,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
entered  upon  with  less  reason  than  those  which  have 
taken  pkice  in  this  country.     The  increase  of  wages 
on  the   Continent  is  no  more  remarkable,  when  the 
revival  of  industry  which  succeeded  the   depression 
caused    by   the   groat   war   is    considered,  than  the 
absence  of  strikes  when  the  political  condition  of  the 
working  classes  is  borne  in  mind.     It  is  not  so  long 
since  that  the  riglit  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  better  terms  from   the  capitalist  has  been 
granted  to  the  continental  labourer  as  to  cause  us  to 
wonder  that  it  has  not  more  frequently  been  asserted. 
Now,  however,  that  the  power  has  begun  to  be  used, 
its    more  frequent  exercise  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted, and  perhaps  in  a  manner  not  altngctlicr  to 
their  disadvantage  when  compared  with  that  of  our 
own  workmen. 

The  principle  of  the  dependence  of  wages  on  the 
varying  demand  for  labour  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Brassey,  fully  illustrated  at  the  present  time.  Is  it? 
Is  labour  scarce  in  the  building  trades  at  present  ? 
What  was  the  plea  of  the  carpenters  for  entering  on 
the  strike  which,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  is  about  to  end,  but 
that  a  certain  number  among  them  were  out  of  work 
and  that  by  working  fewer  hours  they  wished  to 
ensure  their  employment  ?    We  are  not  guaranteeing 
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the  correctness  of  their  statement  or  the  purity  of 
their  alleged  motive,  but  simply  mention  it  to  show 
that  men  do  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  will 
probably  receive  them  in  a  branch  of  industry  in 
which  no  very  extraordinary  activity  just  now 
prevails.  All  Mr.  Brassey's  instances  of  the  wonder- 
ful rises  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  India,  the  United 
States,  and  South  America  do  not  really  touch  the 
questions  in  dispute  at  home ;  they  are  all  partial, 
isolated  cases;  the  employers  were  obliged,  from 
sheer  necessity,  to  give  high  wages  to  attract 
labour  at  all ;  the  question  was  not,  as  it  is  at  home, 
one  of  a  somewhat  more  equal  division  of  profits 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  "  There 
must  be,"  says  Mr.  Brassey,  "  a  remarkable  supe- 
riority either  in  vigour  or  in  skill  in  the  English 
workman,  or  he  could  not  have  held  his  own  in  the 
race  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages"  (compared  with  that  of  foreign 
nations).  It  is  just  for  this  superiority  of  vigour 
and  skill  that  the  English  workman  insists  on  higher 
wages,  and  for  which  foreign  capit.alists — in  spite  of 
the"  low  wages  paid  to  their  own  workmen — are 
quite  ready  to  bargain  if  they  are  declined  by  his 
own  countrymen.  That  this  will  not  be  the  case 
will,  we  believe,  be  owing  to  the  wisely  regulated 
action  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  by  means  of  which  a 
legitimate  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  un- 
willing capital. 

Some  statistics  gathered  by  Mr.  Brassey  with  re- 
spect to  the  hours  of  labour  are  likely  to  be  of  some 
v.alue  in  reassuring  those  who  persist  in  looking  on 
the  demand  for  fewer  hours  of  labour  as  practically 
an  increase  of  wages  for  less  work.  In  1842  Messrs. 
Hornby,  of  Blackburn,  made  a  calculation  that  if 
their  operatives  were  paid  the  same  sum  for  working 
sixty  as  for  sixty-nine  hours  per  week  the  increased 
cost  of  the  work  done  would  be  so  small  as  not  to 
be  weighed  against  the  advantage  to  the  operatives 
themselves  of  a  larger  period  of  leisure.  More 
recently  Slessrs.  Doltus,  of  Mulhausen,  found  that 
their  men  have  done  five  per  cent,  more  work  work- 
ing eleven  hours  per  day  than  when  they  worked 
twelve.  In  Russia  the  peasantry  begin  work  in 
summer  at  2  a.m.,  ceasing  at  9  p.m.,  with  periods  of 
rest  intervening  equal  to  two  or  tliree  hours,  leaving 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen  hours'  work  per  day. 
Persons  competent  to  judge  consider  that  an  English 
farm  labourer  would  do  as  much  work  in  ten  hours 
as  two  Russian  peasants  would  accomplish  in  sixteen 
hours.  Again,  in  Ipswich,  in  the  large  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Ransome  &  Sims,  it  has  been  found, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  that 
the  men  do  more  work  in  54  honrs  per  week  than 
they  previously  did  in  5S^  hours. 

On  the  subject  of  emigration  Mr.  Brassey  has 
some  very  sound  remarks.  He  fails  to  find  in  it  the 
remedy  for  pauperism  for  which  some  profess  to 
seek.  He  points  out  that  the  emigrants  who  succeed 
abroad  are  just  those  who  by  thrift  and  industry 
succeed  at  home,  though,  perchance,  in  a  less  degree, 
and  that  what  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
Empire  call  for  is  the  presence  of  more  men  with 
capital  to  develop  then-  resources. 

With    regard     to      co-operation,     Mr.    Brassey 
points  to  the  Association  of  Masons,  established  in 
Paris  in  1848,  as  an  illustration  both  of  success  in 
the  conduct  of  the  co-operative  business  and  of  the 
difliculties  inseparable  from  the  system.    The  society 
consisted  of  84  members,  two    being  managers    and 
the  third    assistant  manager  ;  of  the  remaining  81 
members  two-thirds  are  actually  working  members. 
But  the  society,  though  very  successful  in  business, 
has  been  compelled  to  employ  from  200  to  300    men 
as  auxiliaries,  who  are  paid  tlie  usual  trade  wages, 
but  do  not  share  in  the  profits.     Experience  proved 
that  when   they   were    paid    by    a    share   in  the 
profits   a  largo    number    of    the    men    could    not 
be    reconciled    to  the    losses.     To  meet   this  difli- 
culty     it     has    been     proposed    that     the     mini- 
mum   rate  of    weekly    wages  should   be    fixed  on 
tlie  co-operative  society,    and    that  a  divi<lend  on 
the  profits  should  be  declared  quarterlj-.  ^   It  is  o^)- 
jocted  to  this  plan  that,  as  the  workmen's  share  of 
the  profits  is  determined  by   the    cost    of    manual 
labour,  and  this  must  be  fixed  by  the   assent  of  all 
the  members  of  the  co-operative  society,    a  direct 
conliict  of  interest  inevitably    arises  between   them 
and  the  capitalists  in  fixing  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
visional remuneration  wliich    they  are    to    receive. 
Mr.  Schulse  de  Litsch,  who  has  successfully  deve- 
loped the  system  in  Vienna  and  in  North  Germany, 
in  his  letter   to   the  recent  Co-operative  Congress, 
reveals  the  difficulties  in  the   way  of  reducing  liis 
admirable    theory    to    practice.       In     Krance    such 
societies  have  been  unfortunate;  fifty-six  have  been 
founded  since  1848,  aided  moreover  by    a  Govern- 
ment subvention,  but  only  twenty  were  in  existence 
in  1861.      In  England,  of  the  many  experiments  in 
course  of  trial,  that  of  the  Messrs.  liriggs  is  at  pre- 


sent the  most  hopeful.  Here,  however,  the  work- 
men are  shareholders  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
holding  only  2G4  shares  out  of  9,770.  Piece-work 
meets  with  Mr.  Brassey's  approval,  although  he 
brings  forward  no  good  argument  against  the  rea- 
sons given  by  artisans  for  their  dislike  to  it,  and 
acknowledges,  that  in  his  personal  experience  he  has 
seen  much  to  confirm  Adam  Smith's  opinion,  that 
"  workmen,  when  thej-  are  liberally  paid  by  the 
piece,  are  very  apt  to  overwork  themselves  and  ruin 
their  constitution  in  a  few  years." 

In  its  arrangement  and  style,  Mr.  Brassey's  book 
bears  evident  marks  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  supervision, 
but  there  is  throughout  it  a  generous  and  kind  tone 
of  his  own  towards  working  men — inherited,  doubt- 
less, from  his  father,  which  leaves  us  free  to  confess 
that  trades'  unions,  strikes,  and  lock-outs,  would 
long  age  have  become  uncomfortable  memories  of 
the  past  were  all  employers  to  manifest  in  act  half 
the  consideration  for  workmen  that  he  does  in  word- 


HOW  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS  ARE  LAID. 

LOOSEstones,  s^iysihe  American  Artizan,  thrown 
pell-mell  into  the  water  and  falling  into  a  heap- 
flattened  on  top  and  sloping  off  at  the  angle  of  45% 
make  a  "rip-rap"  foundation  much  used  in  engi- 
neering. The  fort  called  the  Rip-raps,  opposite' 
Fortress  Slonroe,  goes  by  that  name  because  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  this  kind.  Such  is  also  the 
base  upon  which  the  bulkheads  projected  to  surround' 
the  water  front  of  New  York  City  are  designed  to 
rest,  a  portion  of  the  work,  merely  the  beginning^ 
however,  being  now  completed,  and  in  sight  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  battery. 

The  broken  stone  being  piled  on  the  bottom  is 
roughlj'  levelled  off,  and  by  means  of  pile-drivers- 
there  are  driven  down  a  number  of  wooden  posts, 
which  serve  to  retain  in  place  a  timber  curb,  which 
really  constitutes  a  mould  for  the  concrete  (Portland 
cement)  to  be  placed  upon  it  to  form  the  immediate- 
support  of  the  superstructure.  The  concrete  is  filled 
into  the  curb  something  more  than  flush  with  the 
surface,  and  then  comes  in  tlie  work  of  the  divers. 
At  one  time,  on  the  part  of  the  work  now  done,  four 
divers  were  employed  for  a  short  time,  worlving  four 
hoHrs  a  day  under  water.  These,  clad  in  the  well- 
known  submarine  armour,  sweep  a  long  wooden  bar 
or  beam  across  the  top  of  the  plastic  concrete,  and 
therebj'  smooth  it  down  to  a  fair  level,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  granite  or  concrete  blocks,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  which  the  bulkhead  itself  is  built. 

AVhile  on  this  topic,  we  m.ay  hazard  a  few  words 
on  this  matter  of  the  construction  of  docks,  and  the 
disappointment  felt  by  many  when  it  was  found  that 
the  immense  stone  docks  of  several  European  cities- 
were  not  to  be  imitated.  By  calculating  the  cost  of 
such,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  interest  on 
the  outlay  would  raise  the  rental  to  a  most  exorbi- 
tant figure,  and  lay  a  grievous  tax  on  our  merchants, 
who  in  their  turn  would  levy  it  upon  the  people,  the 
purchasers  of  their  wares.  On  the  other  hand,  wood 
is  cheap,  and  although  wood  and  similar  structures 
made  of  it  are  not  very  sightly  and  not  very  durable, 
these  drawbacks  can  be  borne  with  in  view  of  their 
superior  economy.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
objections  should  continue  to  exist.  Wood  can  be 
put  into  form  shapely  enough,  at  least,  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
of  those  who  look  for  profit  and  not  the  gratification 
of  ajsthetic  taste  on  the  wharves,  while  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  construction  and  modes  of  pre- 
serving timber  from  decay — a  subject  not  yet  in- 
vestigated as  it  should  be— would  afford  security 
against  the  need  of  constant  repair. 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
UR  principal  illustration  this  week  is  a  double- 
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page  photo.-litho.  reproduction  of  one  of  Sir. 
E.  W.  Godwin's  designs  for  the  contemplated  lunatic 
asylum  at  S.  Ann's  Heath,  about  which  full  par- 
ticulars were  given  on  tlie  2'nd  August  inst.  and  pre- 
ceding week.  Mr.  Godwin  was  selected  by  Mr. 
HoUoway  to  be  one  of  the  competitors,  and  he  sent 
in  two  designs,  each  of  which  was  awarded  i)50.  The 
design  as  given  by  us  bears  the  unmistakeable  im- 
press of  IMr.  Godwin's  characteristic  hand.  The 
wonder  to  us  is  that  Mr.  Godwin  should  have  been 
so  near  winning  without  carrying  off  the  prize. 


The  alterations  to  Cardigan  Bridge  are  rapidly 
progressini.',  tlie  centres  for  the  arches  having  been 
sncccssfuliy  floated  during  last  week,  on  the  principlo 
of  the  Meuai  Bridge,  by  Mi-.  B.  Williams,  of  Cannar- 
theii,  the  manager.  During  the  building  of  the 
arches  on  the  Cardigan  side,  lighters,  &c.,  will  pass 
through  the  two  unobstructed  ones  on  the  I  cm- 
brokeshii-e  side. 
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THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  WRATH. 

IT  is  an  Englishman's  privilege  to  grumble, 
and  one  that  he  certainly  does  not  allow 
to  grow  rusty  for  want  of  exercise.     If  our 
country  be  not  invaded  by  foreigners,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  invitation,  for  we  persist  in  pro- 
claiming that  we   keep   our  plate  at  home 
without    adequate    means    of    defence ;    we 
suggest  the   very  torpedoes  that  may  make 
short  work  of  our  navy,  point  out  the  weak 
spots  on  our  shores   where  an  enemy  might 
land,  decry  our  army  and  laugh  at  om-  volun- 
teers,   and  but   that  fortunately   our   neigh- 
tours  do  not  take  us  at  our  own  valuation,  and 
have   a  wholesome   dread  of  British  pluck, 
proved  in  hundreds  of  fights  by  sea  and  by 
land,  our  consols  would   not   be    quoted  so 
near  to   par   as    they  manage   somehow  to 
maintain  themselves.    Yet  as  Englishmen ;)«;■ 
excellence,   in  this  respect,   commend   me   to 
architects  and  their   critics,   who  curiously 
enough,  are   mainly   di-awn   from  their  own 
body.     It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the   circulation    of   our  professional   papers 
among  the   lay  public,  or  there  might  be  a 
chance  that,  most  justly,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, all  future  commissions  would  be  withheld 
from  the  members  of  a  profession  so  utterly 
out   of   harmony  with  the   age,   so  bereft  of 
common  sense,   and  incapable  of  executing 
any  thing  that  is  wanted  either  practical  or 
artistic.    The  jeremiad  of  "  G.  H.   G."  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  jom-nal  has  brought  this 
class  of  complaint  to  a  crisis.  Even  the  wrath 
of  many  of  its  correspondents,  including  my- 
self, "  righteous"  as  he  deems  it  and  oft  re- 
peated, he  finds  to  have  failed  in  producing 
effect,  and  so  he  has  emptied  a  vial  of  his  own, 
the  contents  of  which  are  double  distilled  and 
alarmingly  concentrated.     The  Little  breath 
that  is  left  in  me  after  its  perusal  I  venture 
now  to  devote  to  a  somewhat  unwonted  task, 
and  in  behalf  of  om-  much  abused  class,  to 
implore  that  we  may  be  heard,  even  though 
struck  by  the  hand  of  justice,  untempered  by 
mercy.     It  may  be  that  I  am  a  biter  bit,  but 
whether  I  have  missed  it  or  not,  my  aim  has 
always  been  to  discriminate  between  the  pos- 
sible and  impossible,  and  not  to  drive  maddened 
victims  to  the  brink  of  a   cliff   whence   the 
inevitable  leap  must  lead  to  annihilation.     I 
recognise,  even  though   I   may  deplore,  the 
constitution  of  all  classes  in  modern  society, 
and  see  that  with  diversity  of  minds,  must 
be,    whether   it   be   liked   or   not,    a   corre- 
sponding diversity  of  opinion.     I  look  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  English  Church 
as  holding  out  a  wholesome  warning  against 
too  frankly  exposing  one's  own  weaknesses,  for 
while  its  pale  is  wide  enough  to  allow  reason- 
able   latitude   to    High   Churchmen,   Broad 
Churchmen,  and  Low  Churchmen  alike,  all 
of  whom  might  amicably  agree  to  differ,  their 
enemies  have  raised  the  cry,  the  thought  of 
which  has  been  bred  from  the  wish,  that  dis- 
establishment is   the  only  cure  to  be  applied 
to   it.      Architects   may    likewise    once   too 
often  cry  stinking  fish  to  their  own  wares, 
and  to  their  chagrin  and  disappointment  find 
themselves   taken   at  their  word,  and  their 
goods  left  upon  their  own  hands. 

According  to  "  G.  H.  G."  the  contradictory 
and  unsettled  state  of  architectural  art,  it.'i 
want  of  accord  aud  sympathy  with  scientific 
progress  and  modern  society,  and  the  con- 
flicting views  of  some  of  its  leading  profes- 
sors, is  attributable  to  the  education  which 
our  architects  receive,  and  under  which  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  race  of  independently- 
minded,  competent,  and  original  thinkers  or 
artists.  Is  it  so  sure  that  all  these  woes  and 
shortcomings,  granting  for  the  moment  they 
exist,  do  ari.se  from  this  lack  of  education  ? 
Why,  no  other  age  has  had  any  sucli  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction — self-instruction  it 
may  be — as  the  present,  and  yet  architects 
vorthy  the  name  have  existed.  We  have 
works  amongst  us  which  e.xcite  our  warmest 
admirirf.ion,  but  wo  know  nothing  of  the 
school  in  which  those  who  produced  them 
were  brought  up.     Can  any  culture  make  a 


a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  ?     Perhaps  a 
dozen,   or  at  most  a  score,  of  the  names  of 
architects  have  been  preserved  to  us  through 
all  history,  ancient  and  Mediaeval,  and  the 
directories  of  the  present  day  may  chronicle 
as    many    thousands.      The    Institute,    the 
Architectural   Association,   and   the   various 
provincial    societies,     each    boast    of    their 
several  hundreds  of  members,  and  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  any  system  of  education  could 
make  them  all  independently-minded,  com- 
petent,   original   thinkers   or   artists?     The 
truth  is  that  the  public  in  former  ages  was 
more   discriminative,  and  found  out  and  em- 
ployed the  few  good  men  they  had,   and  did 
not  expect  to  hatch  Phoanixes  by  the  covey, 
by  any  patent  process  whatsoever.  "  No  other 
profession,"  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority, 
"but  the   architectural  is  so  ice-bound  and 
trammelled  by  precedent,  custom,  and  conven- 
tionality ;  no  other  so  cramped  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  and  knowledge." 
I  had  thought  that  the  legal  profession  had  been 
long  in  the  throes  of  projected  reform,  but 
that  as  yet  the  labours  of  that  mountain  had 
resulted  in  a  few  very  insignificant  mice,  and 
I   have   not  heard  that  the  light  of  modern 
geological  research  has  as  yet  been  frankly 
accepted  by  the   clerical    profession.      Our 
cousins,  the  civil  engineers,  may  have  more 
freely  made  use  of  .some  of  the  modern  ap- 
pliances,  but   they   have  not  as  yet   shown 
much  artistic  ability  in  the  manner  of  so  doing. 
For    my    part,   I    think    it   fortunate    that 
some  trammels  have  restrained  the  license  of 
some  of  our  more  ardent  spirits,  and  if  I  have 
occasionally  lifted  up  my  voice  in  the  tones 
of  reprobation,  it  has  been  when  the  desire 
for    novelty    has,    to  my   mind,    misled   its 
votaries.     Certain  popular  well-to-do  archi- 
tects are  the  next   called  over  the   coals  for 
dragging  their  followers  through  a   stage  of 
antiquarian  deadness,  and  for  favouring  parti- 
cular types  and  models,  irrespective  of  merit 
or  suitability.     Blame  is  here  pretty  equally 
proportioned  between  those  that  are  led  and 
those  that  lead,  but  has  it  not  ever  been,  and 
must  it  not  be,  that  some  must  go  first  and 
the    rest   follow  ?    All  cannot   be  strikingly 
original,  and  every  style  that  has  flourished 
has  been  founded  upon  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.     Even  in  the  matter  of  striking  out 
fresh  plans  for  churches,   it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  absolutely  new   under   the 
sun,   and  we  have  countless  failures  in   this 
direction  among  the  works  of  the  last  three 
centuries  and  of  the  Nonconformists  in  this 
to  make   us   beware   lest  speed  should   not 
prove  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  haste. 
1  do  not  say  that  invention  and  devising  is 
not  in  this  and  many  other  matters  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  I  do  say  that  it  is  absurd  to 
expect    the    majority   of    the  profession   to 
do  so.     The  best  thing  that  they  can  do,  if 
they  will  not  take  to  the  trades   for  which 
they  are  better  suited,  is  to  copy  this  or  that 
school,  or  this  or  that  fortunate  brother,  for 
their  inventions  will  only  make  present  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

If  from  the  curriculum  of  education  for 
this  profession  the  measurements  and  study 
of  old  examples  is  to  be  erased,  even  Utopia 
would  benefit  little  by  the  result  of  so  new- 
fangled a  system.  "Practical  utility,  fitness, 
proportion,  and  other  qualities  of  art,"  are,  in 
my  opinion,  best  learnt  by  their  means,  for 
common  sense  was  the  basis  of  the  success 
of  MedioBval  architecture.  "  Bygone  con- 
clusions "  need  not  and  should  not  be  "  ac- 
cepted without  proof,"  but  most  modern 
and  even  engineering  works  are  more  likely 
to  furnish  examples  of  what  to  avoid  than 
novel  conclusions  of  a  character  to  be  taken  as 
precedents.  The  welding  of  modern  use  and 
ancient  precedent  which  is  rightly  demanded 
will  be  wrought  out,  if  at  all,  by  the  few  first 
men  of  the  day,  and  to  them,  therefore, 
"G.  II.  G."  should  address  himself,  for  the 
majority  of  the  profession  on  whom  he  would 
rely  will  have,  despite  all  the  education  he 
would  found,  to  follow  their  leaders  as  of 
old.  J.  P.  S- 


SANITARY  SCIENCE   AT  THE   BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  TAPER  "On  a  Proposed  Method  of  Preventing 
the  Fermentation  in  Sewage  and  the  For- 
mation of  Sewer  Gases,"  by  W.  J.  Cooper,  was  read 
this  week  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association.  The  noxious  exhalalations  arising  from 
the  drains  of  our  large  cities  are  daily  increasing  in 
volume,  and  unless  some  immediate  action  be  taken 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  nuisance,  very 
serious  damage  to  public  health  will  be  certain  to 
ensue.  If  a  perfect  system  of  drainage  (in  London) 
should  ever  be  brought  about,  as  it  involves  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  sewers,  it  would  be  many  years 
before  the  work  could  be  accomplished,  and  a  gene- 
ratioa  might  perish  in  the  interval  from  the  lack  of 
proper  sanitary  precaution.  It  is  to  chemical  agency 
alone  we  must  look  for  assistance  in  this  dilemma, 
and  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  arrest  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sewage  during  its  progress  through  the 
conduits,  and  so  prevent  the  evolution  of  the  gas. 
Whilst  treating  the  roads  and  streets  of  London  and 
other  towns  during  the  last  four  years  with  a  chloride 
of  calcium  mixture  the  author  found  that  the  waste 
solution  running  into  the  drains  has  had  the  effeci 
of  preventing  the  unpleasant  ammoniacal  odour 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  re?iiove.  This  led  hhu  to 
further  experiments,  and  he  is  convinced  that  at 
a  very  moderate  cost  (about  one  shilling  annually  per 
head  of  population)  the  sewers  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  could  be  rendered  perfectly  free  from 
gaseous  vapours.  He  proposed  to  apply  a  chloride 
of  calcium  preparation  in  a  powdered  form,  or^  in 
solution,  to  the  openings  immediately  in  connection 
with  the  sewers,  at  times  when  the  sewers  are  nearly 
empty,  and  especially  in  times  of  drought.  The 
effect  of  chloride  of  calcium  upon  carbonate  of  am- 
monia causes  the  decomposition  of  the  latter,  and  the 
formation  of  the  neutral  sorts  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  by  treating  the 
sewers  at  proper  times  with  a  chloride  of  calcium 
mixture,  the  generation  of  ammonia  and  its  accom- 
panying products  of  decomposition  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  W-ixiCLYN,  in  opening  the  debate,  questioned 
the  statements  made  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  to  consider  this 
subject.  He  distrusted  entirely  the  conclusiona 
drawn  by  the  committee  as  regarded  hydrogen,  and 
believed  that  the  report  was  valueless. 

Dr.  Lanustaff  agreed  that  the  evils  pointed  out 
were  very  great.  He  believed  that  sewage  gases 
might  be  easily  disposed  of  by  passing  them  through 
the  shafts  of  factories.  He  had  tried  the  experiment, 
and  the  noxious  gases  had  thus  been  rendered  per- 
fectly harmless.  The  sewage  question  was  the  great 
subject  of  the  day.  In  the  first  place  it  was  connec- 
ted Jwith  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  also  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  an  econo- 
mical consideration.  The  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture  was  a  question  of  the  first  moment  if 
by  such  application  they  could  double  the  produce  of 
the  country.  When  agriculture  was  carried  on 
throughout"  the  country  on  chemical  principles  the 
land  would  produce  three-fold  the  quantity,  but  un- 
fortunately they  had  to  deal  with  a  class  of  persons 
very  slow  to  move— the  farmers— and  who,  as  a. 
body,  did  not  possess  sufficient  capital  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  farms. 
The  great  thing  to  consider  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
noxious  sewage  gases,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee failed  in  giving  any  information  as  to  how 
this  w.as  to  be  done.  What  they  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  sewage  could  be  applied  with  profit,  but; 
the  committee's  report  did  not  give  any  information 
on  thi.s  branch  of  the  subject. 

Professor  Williamson  defended  the  committee, 
who  had  gone  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  and 
made  many  valuable  experiments.  If  the  committee 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wanklyn  it  was  because  they 
had  reason  for  thinking  oth^-wise.  He  was  sorry 
Dr  Langstafthad  not  read  the  report  he  ventured  to 
criticise.  Tlie  experiments  made  showed  that  of  the 
101)  parts  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  sewage  40  per 
cent,  was  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  10  per  cent, 
went  off  in  the  eftiucut  water.  Thus  there  remained 
half  of  the  gas  unaccounted  for,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  soil  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the 
50  per  cent.,  which  enriched  it  to  a  considerable 
degree.  However,  this  question  would  be  the  subject 
of  further  experiment. 

Admiral  0.mmj\-nney,  as  one  of  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames,  complained  that  that  body  were  not; 
able  to  enforce  the  very  loose  law  embodied  in  one 
of  their  Acts,  which  said  that  the  River  Thames  was 
uot  to  be  polluted.  All  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, but  Oxford  was  the  worst  offender.  They  could 
do°nothing  with  Oxford.  Then  they  spent  £1,000 
in  trying  to  force  Kingston  to  cease  polluting  the 
Thames  with  sewage,  but  a  sapient  jury,  after  going 
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to  Kingston  to  see  for  themselves,  gave  as  their 
verdict  that  the  obviously  noxious  matter  always  to 
be  seen  by  Kingston  Bridge  was  not  oltensive.  He 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  local  interests 
would  be  overborne  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Hope  said  a  friend  of  liis  had  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Worlds  in  Parliament  a  question, 
which  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ratepayers  in  the  metropolis  were  made  to 
pay  for  pumping  the  sewage  into  the  Thames,  and 
then  had  to  pay  for  dredging  it  out  again.  He 
thought  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  ought  to 
be  amended  to  get  rid  of  this  anomaly.  Sewage 
applied  to  land  had  resulted  in  increased  crops.  He 
had  experimented  on  his  own  land  in  Cheshire,  and 
had  grown  sufficient  grass  and  hay  on  one  acre  to 
keep  four  cows  instead  of  only  being  able  to  keep 
one  cow  to  every  three  acres.  He  was  trying  to 
grow  with  sewage  irrigation  100  tons  of  grass  to 
the  acre.  He  had  not  yet  succeeded,  but  hoped  to 
next  year.  They  had  been  rather  hard  on  the 
farmers,  who  were  really  an  enterprising  class  of 
men,  and  he  should  recommend  Dr.  Laugstaif  to 
read  the  report  he  complained  of  quietly,  and  he 
would  find  the  information  for  which  he  sought. 

Mr.  BoHN  remarked  that  the  authorities  at 
Twickenham  were  liable  to  be  fined  £100  a  day  for  not 
doing  anything  with  their  sewage,  wliich  at  present 
ran  into  the  Thames.  They  had  made  no  progress 
during  the  si.^  years  they  had  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  The 
Conservators  told  them  to  do  this  and  that,  but  they 
ought  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it.  He  suggested  that 
a  Government  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
recommend  some  plan. 

Professor  Coiu-ield  said  that  the  report  showed 
how  far  irrigation  farms  purified  sewage,  and  as  to 
the  disposal  of  noxious  gases  tlirough  shafts  of  fac- 
tories, this  plan  had  more  than  once  resulted  in  dan- 
gerous explosions.  The  committee  were  not  bound 
to  bring  forward  any  plan,  but  they  pubhshed  facts, 
which  the  public  must  put  together  and  utilise  for 
themselves.  He  did  not  believe  that  typhoid  fever 
was  the  direct  result  of  sewage  gases.  He  had  traced 
many  cases,  and  found  that  the  cause  of  fever  was 
to  be  discovered  in  the  cistern  water,  poisoned  by  the 
gases  which  came  up  the  waste  pipe  from  the  sewers 
and  impregnated  the  water. 


SERPENT  MOUNDS. 

MK.  J.  S.  PHENE,  F.S.A.,  road  a  paper  before 
the  British  Association  on  some  evidences 
suggestive  to  a  common  migration  from  the  East, 
shown  by  archaic  remains  in  America  and  Britain. 
He  first  referred  to  a  paper  read  last  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  some  remarkable  mounds  in  North 
Britain,  which  he  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
serpent  and  alligator  mounds  of  America.  Since 
then  he  had  opened  the  most  perfect  of  these  mounds, 
and  obtained  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Drawings  were  exldbited,  and  Mr.  Phene' 
stated  that,  on  reducing  the  mound  to  scale  and 
taking  the  various  levels,  he  found  that  it  agreed 
almost  entirely  with  the  Egyptian  Uroeus  and 
tlie  Phoi-nician  serpent  deity,  each  of  which  was  re- 
presented in  relics  now  extant,  as  in  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  mound,  and  each  with  the  solar  disc  at 
its  head,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  cairn 
formerly  described  as  the  head,  but  now  found  to  be 
in  the  po-sition  of  resting  upon  it,  assuming  the  figure 
to  be  placed  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  His 
observations  on  this  point  also  explained  the  only 
ambiguity  in  tlie  case  of  the  great  American  ser- 
pent mound  at  Ohio,  whicli.  he  also  argued,  is  sur- 
mounted by  tlie  solar  orb,  thereby  agreeing  with  the 
Egyptian,  Phrenician,  and  British  representatives. 
The  subject  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  the 
modes  of  constructing  these  monuments  common  to 
each  country,  especially  the  modes  of  excavation 
and  erection,  which  agreeil  in  each  case  in  Egypt, 
America,  and  liritain,  arguingfrom  this  one  common 
origin,  custom,  .and  migration.  He  quoted  Jlr. 
Ferguson  to  show  that  the  theory  he  adi-anccd  was 
the  most  probable  course  by  which  America  could 
have  been  visited  by  the  mound  builders  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  who  might  with  equal  reason  liave  spread 
to  Britain.  The  words  Oli,  meaning  .serpent,  and 
ON,  the  sun,  represented  the  sun  and  serpent  deity 
commonly  worshipjied  in  Kgj-pt  and  Phreniiia.  The 
ame  word,  with  the  .addition  of  (he  letter  I,  was 
ound  in  Africa,  OBION  .and  OBONI,  representing 
serpent  and  solar  deities,  objects  of  worship.  Places 
with  these  component  names  were  extremely  rare, 
occurring  once  only  in  Europe,  four  or  five  times  in 
Asia,  where  the  wor.ship  of  the  .sun  and  .serpent  still 
continued,  and  only  once  in  America.  Ho  claimed 
also  that  Oli.VN,  the  town  near  the  Argj-llshirc 
mound,  meant  the  places  of  the  serpent  and  solar 
deitv 


THE  PORTLAND  BREAKWATER. 

SOMEWHAT  earlier  in  the  season  twenty- 
three  years  ago  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Breakwater 
at  Portland,  the  finishing  touch  of  which  was  given 
a  fortnight  ago  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  national  undertaldng,  the  cost  of 
which  was  originallj'  estimated  at  just  under 
£000,000,  and  which  has  cost  a  trifle  more  than 
double  that  amount,  notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap — i.e.,  convict — labour,  was  originated 
b}'  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ai^pointed  as  long  ago  as  1843,  to  consider 
"  the  shipwreck  of  British  vessels  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  shipwrecked  people." 
As  a  result  of  the  action  of  this  committee  the 
Conservative  Government  appointed  a  Commission 
in  1814  on  the  specific  question  of  Harbours 
of  Refuge.  This  Commission,  after  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  re- 
commended as  of  pressing  importance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  harbour  in  Dover  Ba}'  to  shelter  520  acres 
of  anchorage  up  to  low-water  mark,  or  380  acres 
outside  the  two-fathom  line  ;  a  breakwater  in  Sea- 
ford  Roads  to  the  west  of  Beachy  Head,  sheltering 
an  area  of  300  acres  ;  and  a  breakwater  in  Portland 
Bay  sheltering  an  area  of  1,200  acres.  The  order 
of  importance  assigned  by  the  commissioners  was  (1) 
Dover,  (2)  Portland,  (.1)  Seaford,  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  latter  has  never  been  so 
much  as  touched,  probably  owing  to  the  immense 
cost  that  would  be  incurred  by  bringing  to  theline  of 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  southern  seaboard  more 
durable  materials  than  the  substance  which  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  twenty-two  years  since,  when  a 
portion  of  Seaford  cliff  was  blown  down  bj'  a 
party  of  Engineers,  proved  to  be  incapable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  the  waves  for  more  than  a  few 
tides.  The  works  at  Dover  are  still  unfinished  ; 
those  at  Portland  have  just  been  completed. 

Breakwaters  are  by  no  means  modern  inventions. 
Nature  has  set  mau}^  an  example  in  the  promontories 
which  provide  a  natural  and  secure  anchorage  in  so 
many  places  round  our  own  coasts,  and  in  the  reefs 
which  form  a  line  in  front  of  other  shores  ;  and  this 
example  we  know  to  have  been  copied  in  Roman 
times  by  the  making  of  artificial  islands  in  front  of 
harbours  which  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a 
long  run  of  sea.  But  to  the  French  nation 
belongs  the  distinction  of  attempting  to  create  a 
breakwater  on  really  scientific  principles.  The  great 
naval  port  "  inaugurated "  just  fourteen  years  ago 
by  the  Third  Napoleon  was  the  result  of  the  ceaseless 
action  of  no  fewer  than  ten  successive  Governments 
in  France ;  and  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg,  in 
which  experience  of  the  action  of  waves  on  sub- 
marine embankments  was  dearly  bought,  was  at 
once  the  first  and  most  costly  of  modern  structures. 
Over  and  over  again  the  sea  ruined  in  one  night  the 
labours  of  years,  and  we  have  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  perseverance  which  was  certainly,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, directed  as  much  against  our  maritime  supre- 
macy as  .against  the  stormy  sea,  which  rendered  the 
splendid  natural  roadstead  at  Cherbourg  unsafe  as  a 
military  port.  The  day  on  which  we  took  Magdala 
was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  har- 
bours of  refuge  b}'  the  loss  of  one  of  our  gun  brigs, 
which  was  driven  from  her  anchorage  on  Easter 
Monday,  18G8,  right  under  the  protection  of  the  pier 
breakwater  at  Dover.  But  no  such  accident  is  well 
possible  at  either  Plymauth  or  Portland.  The 
former  possesses  our  oldest  breakwater,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  our  only  one  ;  for  the  Dover  Embankment 
is  a  pier,  and  the  Portland  Breakwater  is  a  pier  with 
a  wide  opening  in  its  middle.  The  work  at  Plymouth 
utilises  a  low  natural  reef  which  runs  across  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound,  on  the  rocks  being  deposited 
the  stones  wdnch  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  are 
faced  with  masonry  on  such  a  slope  that  when  there  is 
a  sea  on,  the  waves  break  clean  over  the  embankment, 
and  cause  no  small  disturbance  even  as  far  as  the  dock- 
yard. Manj'  a  scientific  discussion  has  been  held  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  breakwaters,  but  the 
Commission  of  Isol)  on  the  Harbours  of  Refuge 
brought  to  light  many  important  facts,  which  estab- 
lish the  theory  that  the  waves  themselves  determine 
the  best  and  most  enduring  .slope  of  the  stone  deposit, 
and  as  the  action  of  the  waves  differs  at  different 
points  of  the  coast  line,  it  would  be  impo.ssiblc 
to  lay  dowMi  any  rule  as  to  the  angle  whicli  the 
breakwater  should  present  to  the  pea.  It  seems  to 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  scouring  action  of 
the  waves  never  exists  on  our  shores  below  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  feet  from  the  water  level,  and  that 
when  successive  storms  have  worked  an  embank- 
ment to  a  particular  slope  no  subsequent  scour- 
ing of  the  sea  produces  upon  it  any  aj)preciable 
change.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  I'ortland 
Breakwater  has  not  been  completed  according 
to  the   original  plan   of  the  late  Mr.  Reudel,  who 


was  assisted  as  resident  engineer  by  Mr., 
now  Sir  John,  Coode,  appointed  at  Mr.  Rendel's 
death  as  engineer  in  chief,  but  practically  super- 
seded six  years  ago  by  Colonel  Ckarke,  R.E.,  who 
has  been  responsible  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works.  These  were  begun  in  August, 
1847,  so  that  just  live  and  twenty  years  have  been 
consumed  in  the  operations.  The  first  vote  was 
taken  in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1840  ;  the  Act 
empowering  the  acquirement  of  lands,  &c.,  was 
passed  in  May,  1847 ;  the  late  lamented  Prince 
Albert  sunk  the  foundation  stone  on  Jul}-  25th,  1849, 
and  the  sinldng  of  the  stone  was  fairly  begun 
on  the  11th  December  in  the  same  .year.  Any 
map  of  England  will  show  that  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  or  rather  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
which  is  connected  with  the  Dorset  coast  bj'  the 
famous  Chesil  bank  of  pebbles,  has  a  slight  bulge 
to  the  north-east,  where  the  shingle  bank  terminates. 
Here  starts  a  pier  running  due  east  for  some  1,800ft. 
Then  there  is  a  passage  of  400ft.  in  width,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  45ft.,  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
vessels  from  the  southward.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  passage  the  real  breakwater  starts  on  its  length 
of  about  6,000ft.  The  rubble  of  which  it  is  formed 
consists  of  the  cap  stone,  almost  worthless  in  itself, 
which  covers  the  really  valuable  quarries  of  Port- 
land stone,  and  is  in  the  way  of  those  working  the 
latter  material.  The  rubble  includes  stones  of  all 
sizes,  from  six  or  eight  tons  to  mere  chippings  which 
the  water  has  driven  in  between  the  larger  blocks 
until  they  have  been  united  into  an  almost  solid  mass. 
The  rubble,  both  for  the  pier  and  the  breakwater, 
was  brought  down  inclined  planes  by  the  aid  of  wire 
ropes,  and  thence  conveyed  in  waggons  propelled  by 
locomotive  engines  along  a  railway  formed  on  stag- 
ing which  was  pushed  forward  as  the  foundation 
grew,  the  gap  of  400ft.  between  the  inner  and  outer 
embankment  having  been  bridged  by  a  structure  of 
wood,  which,  for  all  its  apparent  slightness  as  seen 
from  Weymouth  Bay,  stood  the  storms  of  years 
and  the  continual  heavy  traffic  until  the  worlv  was 
accomplished.  The  stone  was  quarried  and  lo.aded 
almost  entirely  by  the  convict  labour,  there 
having  been  from  four  to  five  hundred  pri- 
soners continually  employed,  chiefly  on  top  of  the 
cliffs.  About  a  hundred  men,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  fewer,  were  employed  in  the  actual  work 
of  construction,  at  wages  which  form  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  cost.  About  six 
millions  of  tons  of  stone  have  altogether  been  sunk 
in  the  formation  of  the  pier  aud  its  adjunct,  the 
breakwater  proper. 

This  portion  of  the  structure  consists  of  a 
rubble  mound  carried  up  to  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  in  spring  tides.  When  it  had 
been  washed  by  heavy  seas  until  it  settled  into 
shape,  a  trench  was  excavated  within  the  body  to 
the  level  of  the  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  a 
wall  of  masonry  erected  therein.  The  face  course  is 
formed  of  large  ashlar  blocks,  the  body  of  the  wall 
being  heavy  rubble  work,  set  in  mortar  made  of 
blue  lias  lime  and  pozzuolana,  a  volcanic  ash  from 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  best  cement.  The  courses  up  to  Gft.  above 
high-water  level  are  hewn  granite,  aud  the  rest  of 
the  face  is  the  best  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  The  sea  wall  is  strengthened  b}'  counter- 
forts 20ft.  apart,  and  an  arch  being  turned 
between  e.ach,  a  platform  is  obtained  15ft.  in 
width,  exclusive  of  the  footway  and  the  parapet. 
The  pier  and  the  breakwater,  the  rubble  raouiul  of 
which  has  now  been  for  years  at  rest,  protect  an  area 
for  anchorage  or  coaling  for  men-of-war  of  1,200 
acres  outside  the  five-fathom  line,  1,590  acres  between 
three  and  five  fathoms,  1,758  acres  between  12ft. 
and  ISft.  and  210  acres  up  to  low-water  level. 
Thus  we  have  a  magnificent  harbour,  believed  to  be 
perfectly  safe  in  any  condition  of  weather  or 
waters,  and  capable  of  holding  nearly  all  the  navies 
of  the  world. 


THE  BRIGHTON  WATERWORKS. 

MR.  E.  EASTON  remarked,  in  reading  an  ex- 
]ilicit  paper  on  this  subject,  before  the  British 
Association,  that  wdien  an  engineer  was  called  upon 
to  design  works  for  the  supplj'  of  water  to  a  town, 
the  first  question  he  natnr.ally  solicited  information 
upon  was  from  wdienoe  water  of  pure  quality  and 
practically  unlimited  in  quantit}'  could  be  procured. 
In  malcing  a  survey  of  the  country  surrounding 
Brighton  one  was  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of 
all  streams  and  sources  of  water.  In  the  chalk 
stratum,  however,  streams  of  excellent  water  fluwe'i 
into  the  se.a.  Brighton  had  been  supplied  with 
water  from  time  immemorial  from  wells  su"^  into 
the  chalk  stratum.  Those  wells  were  .-esorted  to 
until  the  vear  18:12.  when  a  compan.)  was  formed 
aud  established  waterworks.     A  >rell  was  sunk  on 
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the  Lewes  road,  and  the  water  obtained  was  pumped 
into    a   reservoir,    and    then    distributed    by    pipes 
through  the  town.     It  being  soon  found  that  a  single 
pump    was  insufficient   to   supply  the  inhabitants, 
other  pumps  were  laid.     In  1852,  in  consequence  of 
great  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  new  com- 
pany was  formed,  which,  in  the  following  year  pur- 
chased the  works  of  the  old  company.     It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  wells   and  tunnels  were  totally 
inadequate,  and  the  company,  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  commenced  a  new  series  of  tunnels  on  the 
principle    adopted    at    Eamsgate.       Brighton    was 
similarly  situated  to  Ramsgate,  being  on  a  succession 
of  chalk  downs,  untraversed  by  any  river  or  stream. 
Throughout  the  whole  district  there  was  bo  .system 
of  agricultural  drainage,  and  none  was  required,   in 
consequence  of  the  porous  character  of  soil.     Though 
the  chalk  was  as  absorbent  as  sponge,   it  was  un- 
ready to  yield  up  what  it  had  consumed.     Speaking 
generally,  the  water  in  the  chalk  attained  its  highest 
level  in  March  of  each  year,  and  sunk  to  the  lowest 
from  October  to  December  :  the   chalk,    therefore, 
acted  as  a  surface  reservoir.     Up  to  I8G0,  the  whole 
of   the   town   was  supplied   from   the   Lewes-road 
works,  but  in  that  year,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
demand  for  water,  a  well   was  sunk   at  Goldstone 
Bottom,  which  was  a  natur.illy  formed  basin  in  the 
chalk,  the  lowest  side  being  more  than  Cntt.  higher 
than  the  water  of  the  basin.     Nearly  160ft.  was 
sunk  without  any  fissure  being  discovered,  but  soon 
afterwards  one  was  come  upon  from  which  nearly  a 
thousand  gallons  of  water  issued  per  minute.     Other 
fissures  were  found,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  sup- 
ply were  not  great.     The  total  length  of  the  tunnels 
at  the  Lewes-road  works  was  2, 40Uft.,    and  that  of 
those  at  Goldstone  Bottom   1,300ft.     Having  thus 
adverted  to  the  source  of  the  water    supply,  Mr. 
Easton  gave  an  ample  description   of  the  pumping 
force  at  the  works.     He  then  stated  that  the  district 
•was  divided  into  four    zones  or  services,    and  the 
supply  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the 
summer,  and  three  millions  in  the  winter   per  day. 
The  water  was  supplied  on   both  the  intermittent 
and  the  constant  system,   the  number  of  constant 
service  customers  being  about  5,000.     There  were 
two  distinct  sources  of  suppl}',  each  being  sufficient 
to  yield  the  maximum  quantity  required,  and   capa- 
ble of  still  further  development  as  the  town  increased. 
Besides  the  reservoir  storage  there  was    always   on 
the  average  a  two  days'  supply  in  reserve  for  each 
zone  or  service. 


NEW  THEATRE  AND  OPERA-HOUSE, 
ABERDEEN. 

ANEW  theatre  and  opera-house  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Aberdeen,  and  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trating the  constructive  capabilities  of  concrete  in  a 
direction  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track.  As  readers 
of  the  BuiLOixG  News  well  know,  concrete  has  been 
very  largely  used  of  late  years  for  constructing 
retaining  walls  in  railway  cuttings,  and  also  for  the 
erection  of  the  walls  of  cottages,  railway  sheds,  ware- 
houses, and  gardens,  but  the  new  theatre  at  Aberdeen 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  which 
that  material  has  been  so  largely  used.  The  site  of  the 
building  is  in  Guild-street,  about  midway  between 
Stirling-street  and  Carmelite-street.  Its  length  is 
74ft.  Sin. ,  and  its  mean  depth  to  Trinity-street,  90ft., 
the  height  of  the  front  being  50ft.  from  the  street. 
The  bases  and  piers  of  the  facade  are  of  white  pick- 
dressed  granite,  and  the  columns  are  of  polished 
Peterheaa  granite,  with  capitals  and  stringcourses  of 
Newton  freestone,  the  arching  of  the  doors  and 
windows  being  of  white  pick-dressed  granite  and  red 
sandstone  from  Ttirriff,  filled  in  with  white  orna- 
mental bricks.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  side  and 
party  walls  are  all  of  concrete,  consisting  of  8  parts 
gravel  and  sanil  and  1  of  Portland  cement.  There  are 
two  slinps  in  the  facade,  one  17ft.  by  lift.,  and  the 
other  2  lift,  by  17ft.  There  are  five  entrances  for 
the  public,  all  in  the  front.  The  stage  entrance  is 
'?  ''"■'''f'ty-street.  Commodious  refreshment  and  re- 
tiring rooms  are  provided  fnr  every  class  of  visitors. 
The  auditorium  is  of  the  horseslioo  form,  and  will  bo 
lighted  by  a  sunlight.  The  proscenium  is  28ft.  wide. 
The  fronts  of  the  boxes  and  balcony  will  be  of  orna- 
mental open  ironwork.  The  theatre  will  be  .seated 
for  1,080  persons,  but  will  accommodate  1,800  on  an 
emergency.  Thestage  measiu-es  53Jft.  in  length,  and 
has  a  mean  depth  of  2Uft.,  the  scene-dock  being 
IGft.  by  lift.  The  joint  architects  (according to  the 
Aberdeen  Journal)  are  Messrs.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.  S.  A., 
i^ndon,  anil  Matthews,  Aberdeen.  The  contractors 
for  she  concrete  work  are  Messrs.  Drake  Bros,  of 
Londoc-  for  the  mason  work,  Mr.  Bissct ;  for  the 
carpenter  -^ork,  Messrs.  Wamack  &  Daniel;  and 
for  slater  wo.lc.  Mr  David.son,  Aberdeen.  Mr. 
William  Brown  is  oWk  of  the  works. 


WELLS  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY. 

AS  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  large  institution.s, 
such  as  workhouses  and  asjdums,  to  rely  upon  wells 
for  a  supply  of  potable  water,  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Usill,  A.I.C.E.,*  on  the  sanitary  and 
engineering  aspects  of  the  subject  will  be  worth 
attention. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  wells,  as  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  overflow)  the  general 
principles  are  very  much  ahke.  The  most  common 
form  of  ordinary  wells  are  those  known  by  the  name 
of  "  shallow  wells,"  which  are  dependent  upon  sur- 
face drainage,  and  exist  under  similar  circumstances 
to  the  land  springs — viz.,  a  mere  superficial  porous 
stratum  resting  upon  clay  or  other  retentive  material 
whose  form  is  depressed  or  basin-shaped.  The 
supply  to  such  wells  is  regulated  by  the  rainfall, 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  is  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  the  infiltration  of  foreign  and  deleterious  matters 
from  the  state  of  saturation  in  which  such  strata 
exist  in  or  near  to  towns.  Mr.  Usill  thinks  that  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  engineers  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  discourage  the  sj'stem  of  in- 
dependent supplies  of  water  from  such  sources  as 
this,  for  recently  there  was  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Burbage,  in  Leicestersliire,  the  cause  of 
which  was  unquestionably  the  impure  quality  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  village  wells.  Out  of  a 
population  of  2,000  inhabitants  100  were  seized 
with  the  fever,  of  which  number  15  succumbed  to 
its  ravages.  It  was  found  that  all  the  sufferers  h.ad 
drawn  their  supply  of  water  from  a  well  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  a  privy.  Such  instances  are,  un- 
fortunatel3%  but  too  common.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  for  manufacturing  or  culinary  purposes  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  water  close  at  hand,  but  seeing  that  week 
by  week  fresh  instances  occur  of  the  baneful  results 
accruing  from  human  beings  drinking  the  water 
from  such  sources,  it  is  high  time  strong  and  sweep- 
ing measures  were  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices. 

The  second  class,  or  deep  ordinary  wells,  derive 
their  supply  uuder  more  extended  circumstances, 
being  generally  sunk  down  to  some  water-bearing 
strata,  such  as  chalk,  sand,  and  limestone,  &c.,  and, 
hke  springs,  they  are  affected  by  the  geological 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  strata,  and 
the  extent  of  the  area  contributing  to  their  supply. 
The  circulation  of  the  water  for  the  supply  to  wells 
of  all  classes  is  assimilated  to  that  of  springs.  The 
amount  of  porosity  of  the  permeable  rocks,  the 
nature  of  their  dip,  and  other  conditions,  all  tend 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  an  abundance  of  water  will 
be  obtained,  even  by  sinking  down  to  a 
water-bearing  strata,  for  even  in  the  most  open 
of  the  porous  rocks,  friction  and  capillary  attrac- 
tion offer  impediments  to  the  downward  progress 
of  the  water ;  and  although  chalk  and  sandstones 
are  the  most  absorbent  of  rocks,  3'et  heav}''  pumping 
and  extraction  of  the  water  may  cause  a  falling  off 
in  the  supply.  The  extent  of  the  supply  to  wells  is 
regulated  by  what  is  termed  "  the  cone  theorj'," 
whereby  the  quantity  of  water  contributed  to  a  well 
is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  volume  contained  in  an 
inverted  cone  whose  base  represents  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  whose  apex  is  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  sides  forming  the  cone  are  the  limits  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  drain,age  of  the  water,  and  are  more 
or  less  acute  in  anguhirity  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  strata.  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  speaking  of  this 
question,  says : — "  The  process  of  pumping  in  time 
renders  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  more  and  more 
obtuse,  until  an  inclination  is  established  where  the 
friction  of  the  water,  in  moving  through  the  pores 
and  fissures  of  the  rock,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
gravity  of  the  plane." 

The  supply  to  wells  sunk  into  a  compact  strata  is 
very  often  augmented  by  driving  headings  or  adits 
horizontally  in  different  directions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  whereby  a  lodgment  is  formed  for  the  w.ater, 
which  has  a  corresponding  effect  to  deejiening  and 
thereby  increasing  tlie  drainage  area.  Professor 
Austed  is  of  opinion  tliat  no  deep  wells  should  be 
sunk  within  a  mile  of  one  another. 

Artesian  wells  (so-called  from  the  success  that  has 
attended  their  adoption  in  Artois,  in  France,)  arc  pro- 
perly overflowing  wells  or  artificial  springs.  The 
general  custom  is  to  sink  a  well  for  a  certain  depth 
and  then  bore  down  to  some  water-bearing  strata, 
when  the  water,  Ijcing  hehl  as  it  were  in  a  permeable 
strata  resting  upon  and  under  an  impermeable  strata, 
is  under  pressure,  and  as  soon  as  the  retentive  stratum 
has  been  pierced  the  water  will  ascend  to  ;i  heiglit 
corresponding  with  the  line  of  saturation.  These  wells 
are  very  numerous  in  and  around  Ltmdon,  whose  geo- 
logical conditions  closely  resemble  those  of  Paris. 


Wells  sunk  down  at  anj'  point  near  the  lowest  part 
of  the  depression  Avili  receive  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  seeing  that  the  level  of  the  outcrop  is  at  a 
greater  height.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
levels  of  various  wells  sunk  into  a  water-bearing 
strata  are  affected  by  the  existence  of  faults  in  such 
strata,  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that  after  a 
great  depth  has  been  attained,  the  existence  of  a  fault 
will  render  the  operations  useless. 


♦  In  a  paper  read  during  the  past  seBsion  of  tho  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 


A  NEW  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

ANEW  process  for  making  serviceable  tar  pave- 
ments has  been  recently  patented  in  America. 
The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  furnish  a  new 
and  improved  composition,  whereof  to  make  side- 
walks and  the  like,  which  shall  be  free  from  objec- 
tionable odours,  not  liable  to  injury  from  rains  falling 
on  it  soon  after  it  is  put  down,  and  which,  it  is 
claimed,  has  other  incidental  .advantages.  It  is  made 
principally  of  equal  parts  of  coal-tar,  pilch  made 
from  coal-tar,  and  asph.alte,  to  which  is  added  gum 
camphor,  in  the  proportion  of  31b.  to  each  barrel  of 
coal-tar.  The  coal-tar  and  pitch  are  melted  together, 
and  the  camphor  added  thereto.  The  asphalte  is 
melted  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
melted  ingredients.  In  laying  down  the  pavement 
a  substructure  of  about  2in.  of  small  cobble-stones 
is  laid,  ranging  in  size  from  about  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg  to  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  and  pre- 
viously coated  with  coal-t.ar  by  pouring  the  tar  over 
them  and  raking  them  about.  This  is  rolled  down 
first  with  a  roller  about  22iu.  long,  weighing  about 
5001b.,  and  afterwards  with  a  roller  about  24in.  long, 
weighing  about  8001b.  Screened  sand  is  next  mixed 
with  melted  t.ar,  pitch,  asphalte,  and  camphor,  till 
the  whole  forms  a  stiff  paste,  which  paste  is  put  upon 
the  substructure  sufficiently  to  cover  it  when  subse- 
quently rolled,  first  with  the  light  roll  and  then  with 
the  heavy  one,  to  about  an  inch  in  depth.  When 
well  rolled  the  surface  is  sprinkled  with  water-lime 
to  the  depth  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  .an  inch, 
which  is  rolled  into  the  paste  with  a  light  roll.  The 
inventor  claims  that  the  combination  of  the  tar, 
pitch,  and  asphalte,  makes  the  most  durable  composi- 
tion for  this  purpose  yet  known.  The  proportion-s 
given  will  best  fulfil  the  conditions  required ;  but 
they  will  approach  this  result  in  any  combination. 
The  camphor  deprives  the  whole  mass  of  bad  odours 
from  the  first.  The  water-lime  forms  a  thin  scale 
over  the  walk  impervious  to  water,  which  will  not 
wear  away  till  the  walk  is  sufficiently  hardened  to 
resist  all  action  of  the  rain  without  this  protection. 
These  "tar"  paths  m.ake  excellent  substitutes  for 
gravel,  and  are  being  extensively  used  in  one  form 
or  another  for  various  public  works. 


SCHOOL  BOAUDS. 

Br..i3F0RD. — The  plans  of  Messrs.  Andrews  & 
Pepper  for  new  schools  in  Undercliffe-street,  B.arker- 
end,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Bradford  School 
Board.  Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  500 
children,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £9,250.  The  Board 
have  also  accepted  the  pUans  of  Messrs.  Knowles  & 
AVilcock,  for  schools  in  Lorne-street,  Wakefield-road. 
About  the  same  number  of  children  will  be  accommo- 
dated as  in  the  Undercliffe-street  Schools,  the  estimated 
cost  being  £8,500. 

H.\.STraGS. — ^At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Hastings 
School  Board,  on  Tuesday  l.ast,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Elworthy,  of  S.  Leonards,  were  accepted 
for  new  school  in  Waterloo-place,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  architect  to  the  Education  Department. 

Sc.ir.noRouoH. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Board  the  clerk  read  the  following  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  plans 
of  the  above  school; — Tlie  committee  of  the  whole 
Board  beg  to  report  that  they  have  carefully  in- 
spected the  designs  (19)  submitted  by  the  competing 
architects  for  the  proposed  central  Board  School,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  plans  sent  in  by  the 
following  architects  are  the  best,  viz., — (1)  Mr. 
Thos.  Oliver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  estimate, 
4)5,500  ;  (2)  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Burj',  Scarborough, 
estimate,  £3,850 ;  (.3)  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  Wakefield 
and  Doncaster,  estimate,  £1,650.  The  committee 
recommend,  tlieretore,  from  the  above  the  final 
selection  should  be  made  by  the  Board.  The  report 
h.aving  been  adopted,  Mr.  Rowntree  proposed,  and 
Canon  Blunt  seconded,  that  tlie  plans  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Stewart  &  Bury  be  accepted,  subject  to  the 
same  being  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
anil  also  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  tender  from 
a  respectable  contractor  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  accompanying  the  plan  bo  obtained.  Oq 
being  put  to  the  vote,  there  were  7  for  the  motion 
and  none  against  it.  The  Chairman  and  CanoQ 
Walker  did  not  vote ;  it  was  carried  nem.  con. 
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IF   an   orrtinarj'   person,    says   the   Birmingham 
Morning  News,  who   fancied  that  he  was  ill, 
obtained  a  dozen  prescriptions  from  as  many  pliysi- 
cians,  and  placing  them  on  his  table  should  endeavour 
to  determine  which  one  was  the  best  by  a    compari- 
son of  the  handwriting,  he  would  be  quite  as  likely 
to   arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  any  committee- 
man can  be  who  looks  over  a  dozen  sets  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  in  as  many  minutes,  or  even  in  as 
manj'     hours.       But     there     is    no    denying    that 
people  don't  think  so,  and  particularlj'  those  people 
who  manage  parish  matters.     They  are  accustomed, 
before  they  decide  on  a  special  contractor,  to  have 
samples  submitted  to  them,  and  they  taste  the  cheese 
or  try  the  sugar,  or  inspect  the   boots  submitted  to 
them,  with  very  great  interest  and  pleasure.    What, 
therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than  to  ask  architects 
to  submit  their  "  samples"  also ;  as  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  gentlemen   requiring  this  submission    that  in 
the  one  case  it  is  ensy  to  cut  off  a  pound  or  two  of 
cheese,  or  to  wrap  up  and  deliver  a  few  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  that  in  the  other  case,  the  preparation  of 
these  drawn   and  coloured  "  samples"   calls   for   the 
expenditure  of  whole  weeks  of  time  and  some  amount 
of  money  for  wages?     But  the  most  curious  notion 
of  all   is  that  architects  really  like  this   treatment, 
and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them  to  pursue  a  course 
cf   conduct  which  any  ordinary  physician  or  lawyer 
would  deeline  to  follow,  with  praiseworthy  indigna- 
tion.    People  who  defend  competition  constantly  say 
that  architects  are  hurt  or  injured  if   they  are  not 
"  invited  to  compete"  whenever  there  is  sixpence  to 
be  spent  over  a  building;  and  they  positively  talk  as 
if  they  were  forwarding  the  best  interests  of  that  pro- 
fession by  issuing  these  invitations. 

They  may  be  right,  but  if  they  are,  then  of  all 
men  architects  are  the  most  fantastically  pleased. 
Who   is  to  know  what  strange  matters    will  give 
pleasure  to  men  if   this  custom    is    pleasing  to  its 
victims?     Architects  must,  if  this  is  true,  look  upon 
life  with  very  different  eyes  to  those  of  most  men. 
The  lawyer    or  the  doctor  expects  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  grow  with  his  own    length  of   work.     He 
thinks,  and  indeed  he  knows,  that  his  good   work  of 
to-day  will  bring  him  more  and  better  work    upon 
the  morrow.     He  finds  by  experience  that  men   will 
value  able  work  when  it  is  brought  to   their  notice, 
and  his  first  and  last,  his  constant  and  best  aim,  is 
to  acquire  a  good  reputation.     But  if  the  popular 
verdict  is  a  right  one,   a  good  reputation  is  of  no 
possible  use  to  an  architect.     He  is  always  to  be  be- 
ginning afresh.     His  past  deeds  are  to  stand  him  in 
no  good  stead,  but  he  is  only  to  have  the  privilege 
of  starting  in  a  race  at  his   own  expense,    with  un- 
known competitors,    and   with    no    efficient    judge 
standing  at  the  winning-post.     The  history  of  public 
architectural  competitions  is  simply  the  history    of 
public  scandals,  and  we  confess  that  we  can    in   no 
manner  understand  these  strange  men  who  consider 
they    belong   to    a  profession,   and    yet   fight,     and 
struggle,  and  scold,  and  intrigue  to  gain  some  paltry 
prize,  at  the  cost  of  much  work  and  continual  vexa- 
tion.    As  for  the  town,  it  grows   uglier  every   day, 
and  a  multitude  of  respectable  old  buildings  have 
given  place  to  designs  which  are  new,  and  yet  more 
marvellous  than  they  are  new.     To  give  up  letter 
writing,   and  touting  of   any  kind,    and  to  betake 
themselves  to  stu  lying  the  rare  art  of   artistic  de- 
sign, seems  to  us  so  wise  a  thing  for  architects  to  do 
that  we  can   hardly  venture  to  hope  that  they  will 
follow  such  excellent  advice. 


boiled  with  borate  of  manganese  preferred.  As  a 
rule,  it  .should  have  two  coats,  but  the  greatest  care 
should  he  taken  that  the  first  be  perfectly  dry  before 
the  second  is  put  on.  After  the  floor  has  been 
painted,  in  order  to  give  it  a  polish  and  make  tlie 
surface  more  permanent,  it  is  coated  with  wh.atis 
called  "floor  lac,"  which  may  be  made  thus:  Dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  shellac  in  one  quarter  pound  of 
80  per  cent,  spirits,  and  add  to  the  solution  one 
drachm  of  camphor,  and  strain  out  the  lees  in  a  linen 
cloth.  This  lac  is  used  after  the  paint  is  dry,  and 
gives  more  tenacity  to  the  surface.  A  fresh  coat  of 
lae  may  be  applied  from  time  to  time  as  it  wears  off, 
and  you  have  always  a  fine  polished  surface  which 
can  be  washed. 


THE    HARTLEPOOLS     EXCHANGE     AND 
CLUB  HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

S05IE  three  or  four  months  since  the  directors  of  the 
projected  Exchange  Buildings  at  AVest  Hartle- 
pool   invited  twelve   local  architects  to  submit  de- 
signs, and   after  much  deliberation  and  caution  the 
New  Exchange  Companv  (Limited)  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  definite  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  buildings,  to  he  designated    "The   Hartle- 
pools  Exchange."     The  selected  design  is  that  bear- 
ing the  motto  "  On  'Change,"  the  author    of  which 
is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.K.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington,  and 
has  been  chosen  as  being  the  most   suitable,  and  as, 
in  all  respects,  most  nearly  complying  with   the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  company.     The   building 
will  have  three  principal   frontages;    the   style    is 
Italian  Gothic,  having  a  handsome  tower  with  angle 
turrets  breaking  the  line   of  the  north   facade  ;   the 
materials  proposed  to  be  used  are  red  pressed  bricks, 
liberally  relieved  ivith  stone  dressings.      The  Post 
Office  authorities  have  had  copies  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  from  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  which  the  internal  structural  arrangements  are 
regarded  there  is  little  doubt  the  new  Post  Office 
Buildings,  so  much  needed  for  West  Hartlepool,  wdl 
form    a  separate  department.     The   North-Eastern 
Banking  Company  are  also  in  treaty  with  the  chrec- 
tors  for  suitable  accommodation  here,  and  most  of 
the  offices  in  the  building  are  already  secured,  on 
promise,  by  private  firms  in  the  town. 

The  same  architects  also  submitted  designs  for  a 
Club  House  for  the  Exchange  Company,  to  be 
erected  on  a  site  facing  the  Exchange,  and  in  this 
case  also  Mr.  Hoskins  succeeded  in  carrying  oft  the 
prize.  The  building,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  of  the 
same  stvlo  of  architecture  as  the  Exchange.  It  is 
understood  that  the  directors  have  assured  them- 
selves that  both  buildings  can  be  carried  out  for  the 
estimated  cost,  and  operations  are  expected  to  com- 
mence without  delay. 


POLISHING   FLOORS. 

DISSOLVE  three  ounces  of  potash  and  four 
drachms  of  catechu  in  four  pounds  of  boiling 
water,  in  an  earthen  pot.  AVlien  these  ingredients 
are  dissolveil,  add  two  pounds  of  water  and  boil 
again,  stirring  in  four  ounces  and  a  hall  of  yillow  wax 
with  a  wooden  rod.  Continue  boiling  until  all  the 
lumps  of  wax  disappear.  Let  cool,  and  add  three 
pounds  more  of  water.  In  this  condition  it  is  ready 
for  use.  By  boiling  the  wax  and  potash  together, 
a  soluble  wax  soap  is  formed,  so  that  a  floor  waxed 
with  this  preparation  may  be  swept,  and  cannot  be 
washed  with  water,  for  that  would  iliss(dve.  off  the 
soluble  wax  soap.  For  this  reason  an  oil  jiaint  is 
preferable  to  wax  polish,  the  only  advantage  being 
that  it  dries  quickly,  while  oil  paints  require  a  long 
time,  during  which  the  room  cannot  be  used. 

For  painting  floors  the  mineral  paints  arc  exclu- 
sively used.  Paints  which  contain  white-lead  are 
too  soft,  and  wear  off  very  easily,  if  a  floor  painted 
with  oil  ciilours  wears  off  unreasonably  fast,  it  is 
sure  proiif  that  the  paint  contained  white-lead.  This 
generally  happens  because  such  colours  cc)ver  better 
and  are  more  easily  applied.  Even  the  use  of  var- 
nish bailed  >vith  litharge  is  to  be  avoided,  and  one 


ABCHiEOLOGtlCAXi. 

Sussex  Arcikp.oi.ogical  Society.— The  Sussex 
Archffiological  Society  had  an  agreeable  excursion 
on  the  8th  inst.,  to  Parham  House  and  Park,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Zouche.  Jlr.  F.  Barchard,  one  of 
the  hon.  secretaries,  read  an  account  of  the  domain. 
Parham  House  is  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  date  upon  the  house  being  l.'jlll.  The 
mansion  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and 
armour,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive 
collections  of  antiquities  in  the  county.  The  great 
hall  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  over  50ft.  long,  'ioft. 
wide,  and  about  the  same  height.  This  room  con- 
tains the  arms  and  quarterings  of  (Juccn  Eliz.abelh, 
and  on  the  painted  glass  of  the  fine  transom  window 
are  seen  tlie  arms  of  the  Curzons  (the  family  name 
of  Lord  Zouche),  with  the  motto  "Let  Curzon  holde 
what  Curzon  helde." 


Antiquai!IAn  Waifs  at  the  Ciiarterhoise.— 
La.st  week,  in  taking  down  the  kitchen  of  the  Charter- 
house, whieli  ilates  hack  to  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  the  following  articles,  among  others,  were 
found"  in  a  disused  sewer  beneath  the  foundation  of 
the  chimncv:— A  Roman  thimble  in  copper,  two 
fragments  o"f  Roman  pottery,  portions  of  flagons  with 
haniUes,  small  head  in  alabaster,  the  features  and 
hcail-dress,  cap  with  turned  up  brim  ami  conical  top 
resembling  those  of  King  Tliothmes  in  the  Egyptian 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum  ;  two  decorated  span- 
drels, period  fourteenth  century,  and  a  portion  of 
moulding,  the  flutings  filled  in  with  colours.  The 
architectural  remains  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  S.  .Tohn  of  .Tcrusalem.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  head  formed  part  of  a  statuette 
whicli  might  have  been  brought  to  England  by  one 
of  the  Templars  on  his  return  from  the  east.  Tlie 
remains  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Mr.  Perry, 
the  surveyor  of  the  works. 


^rafciitg  littellipitce. 


CHUKOHES  AND  CBAPELS. 

Darlaston.— On  Tuesday  week,  the  parish 
church  of  Darlaston,  which  accommodates  from 
1,300  to  1,400  worshippers,  was  reopened  after  its 
restoration.  The  church,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower  and  spire,  is  in  style  Pointed  Gothic, 
modified,  and  consisting  of  chancel,  north  and  south 
transept,  and  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  the 
exterior  walls  being  cased  with  Codsall  stone,  with 
Greenshill  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  the  ridge  surmounted  with  red  crests. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £-1,000. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Brevitt,  of  Darlaston,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  builder. 

Dundee.— The  work  of  restoring  the  unique  and 
picturesque  old  chiu-ch  tower  seems  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted  if  further  subscriptions  to  the  re- 
storation fund  are  not  forthcoming  within  a  month. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  tower  have  been  renovated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  a  good  deal  of 
carving  and  other  work  remains  to  be  finished.  About 
£■'  448  has  been  paid  for  completed  work,  lea\nng  a 
balance  on  hand  of  £1,317.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  completing  the  work  would  be  £2,'o'  oM. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  merchant  princes  of  bonny 
Dundee  will  at  once  contribute  to  finish  the  work  so 
well  begun. 

Hatfield.— Hatfield  Church,  near  Thorne,  has 
lately   been   reopened,    after    restoration   under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  architect,  of  London 
The   church  is   cruciform  in   plan,   with  nave  and 
aisles,    north    and    south    transepts,    chancel,    large 
chancel  aisles,   and   central  lantern  tower   and  the 
unusual  size  of  the  church,  its  lofty  and  spacious 
proportions,   and  the  excellent  design  of  the  several 
parts,  render  it  a  really  magnificent  structure,      ifae 
earliest  existing  work  in  the  church  dates  from  the 
twelfth  centurv.     The  great  west  doorway,  with  its 
receding  orders  and  shafts  with  sculptured  capitals, 
is  a  fine,  though  simple,  example  of  Late  Norman 
work,   and  the"  west  front  still  contains  one  of  the 
narrow   elongated   lancets  with   which  the  twelfth 
century  church  was  lighted.     The  north  aisle  o    the 
church  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century ;    .and  the 
tower   and  transepts,    and   the  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church,  including  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave  and  the  great  west  window,  were  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century.     The  magnificent  rood-screen  .s 
nearly    perfect,    and  retains   its    loft.      Before   the 
present  restoration  the  church  was  so  encumbered 
with  high    pews    that  little  of  its   internal  beauty 
could  be  seen  ;  and  the  shifting  of  the  sandy  soil  oa 
which  the  church  stands  with  very  little  foundation, 
which    was   caused    by  the  sinking  of  innumerable 
graves  and  vaults  with  the  most  culpable  disregard 
for  the  stability  of  the  buildiug,  had  caused  serious 
settlements.     The  square basesof  several  of  the  nave 
pillars   were    cracked    and   crushed,    an,l  tl'^r  four 
angles  tilted  up,  and  the  shafts  of  nearly  all  of  them 
were  inclined  both  northward  and  westward,  .and  the 
whole    west    front  had  bulged  seriously    outwards. 
Four  of  the  nave  piers  had  to  be  underpinned.  New 
open  seats  have  been  provided,  and  the  lantern  stage 
of  the  tower   has  been  restored  to  view  by  the  re- 
mov.al  of  the  ringing-floor.     The  eastern  part  of  the 
chancel   is  laid  with  a  mosaic  p.avement   executed 
from    the  architect's  designs  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars,    and    the  rest  of   the  church  is  paved 
with  tiles  bv  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.     The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  AVood,  of  Doncaster. 

M\RCii.-The  new  Church  of  S.  John  March, 
Isle  of  Ely,  is  completed.  The  st.de  .adopted  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  AVyatt,  is  Early  Lourteenth 
Centurv,  and  the  plans  consist  of  nave,  small  side 
aisles,  "and  chancel,  and  provision  is  made  at  the 
chancel  end  for  organ-chamber  =">J  ";'7:-  .^."J^ 
walls  consist  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  thereof  is  covered  with  Colly  AVe.stoa 
slate.  'The  roof  is  an  open  one,  with  timbers 
stained  .and  varnished;  and  the  scats  wh.cli  .are 
open  ,arem.adeof  pine,  also  stained  and  varmslie.l. 
The  ch.ancel  is  paved  with  Maw's  tiles,  "f  I;""*-'"' 
and  the  aisles  are  laid  with  black  and  red  S  aftord- 
.shire  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  of  alabaster  with  open 
arches.  The  church  will  accommodate  400  persons, 
and  the  cost  has  been  about  £5,000. 


BIoRTON.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James,  Morton,  n^a.^  Os^ve'- 
try,  was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  15th  iiist  ""^  r'^"' 
of  Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  architect,  of  Shre-f'ry, 
have  beeu  accepted  for  the  >vurk,  and  are  t  ^  De 
carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  between  £IM'^  and  Al./UU, 
by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Chaplin. 
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Oxford. — The  fouodation  stone  of  the  new  Church 
of  S.  Peter-le-Bailey,  Oxford,  was  laid  on  Thursday 
week.  The  new  church  will  consist  of  nave, 
chancel,  acd  two  side  aisles.  The  body  of  the 
church  will  be  79ft.  long  and  5.5ft.  wide,  and 
the  chancel  oOft.  long  and  20ft.  wide.  A  square 
tower,  with  octagon  turret  for  stone  staircase, 
will  be  erected  on  the  S6uth  side  of  this  portion  of 
the  edifice,  and  underneath  it  will  be  the  warming 
apparatus.  The  tower  will  be  77ft.  high  from  the 
Ground  to  the  battlements.  A  vestry  will  also  be 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style 
of  the  architecture  is  to  be  that  of  the  Decorated 
period.  The  ashlar  work  will  be  of  Bath  stone,  Box 
Ground,  intermixed  with  stone  from  the  old  church 
and  tower,  and  the  window  dressings  and  tracery  will 
also  be  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  interior 
of  the  building  will  be  plastered.  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys,  of  o'.t.  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Honour  &  Castle,  of  Ox- 
furd,  the  builders. 

Tetteni£.\ll. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  chapel  at  Tettenhall,  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  The  new  building  will  be  5Sft. 
in  extent  and  33ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  designed  to 
accommodate  403  adults.  The  style  is  Geometric 
Gothic.  The  wiilling  will  be  stone-faced,  and  the 
stone  used  will  be  from  the  Codsall  quarries.  The 
north  front  will  be  a  gable,  with  the  central  doorway, 
and  there  will  be  a  turret  at  the  western  angle  GOft. 
in  height.  The  contractor  is  BIr.  Cockerill,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake. 

WoL\'ERH.\MPTox. — Considerable  alterations  are 
commenced  at  S.  Paul's  Church,  a  building  erected 
about  35  years  back  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
type — having  a  chancel  four  or  five  feet  deep,  with  a 
vestry  at  the  back,  over  which  latter  is  placed  the 
organ.  It  is  now  intended  to  remove  the  organ  and 
wall  screen  below,  thus  increasing  the  deptb  of 
chancel  by  taking  in  the  present  vestry  and  erecting 
a  new  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  On  the 
south  side  will  be  built  a  new  organ-chamber,  with 
open  archways  towards  the  chancel  and  aisle,  the 
lower  portions  being  filled  in  with  wood  screens.  A 
I  new  stone  window  of  five  lights  will  be  inserted  in 
the  east  wall  of  chancel.  The  floor  of  chancel  will 
be  raised  and  laid  with  Minton's  tiles.  A  new  com- 
munion rail  with  ornamental  iron  standards  will  be 
provided  in  heu  of  the  present  close  cast-iron  railing. 
The  pews  at  the  east-end  of  church  are  re-arranged 
with  open  benches  and  seats  for  the  choir.  The  font 
and  pulpit  are  to  be  removed  from  their  present 
situations  in  front  of  the  chancel,  and  the  former  re- 
fixed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  present  lath 
and  plaster  gallery  front  is  to  be  taken  down  and  a 
lower  one  constructed  in  wood.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
P.  H'>rsman  at£GOO  for  the  general  works  is  accepted 
by  the  committee,  Mr.  J.  E.  Yeall  being  the  archi- 
tect. 

BUILDINGS. 

Devon-. — The  foundation  stoneofDunsford  Schools, 
Devon,  which  are  to  accommodate  120  children, 
was  laid  on  tlie  6th  inst.  by  F.  D.  Fulford,  Esq.,  of 
Fulford  Manor.  The  schools  will  be  built  with 
granite  to  harmonise  with  the  parish  church,  and  will 
have  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof 
is  to  be  open-timbered  and  covered  with  Welsh 
slate,  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  an  open-framed 
bell  turret.  The  walls  internally  will  be  plastered  and 
finished  in  stucco.  The  schools  will  be  furnished  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  plans  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  their  lordships.  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Wills,  of  Topsham-road,  Exeter,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  John  R.  Wills,  of  Countess 
Wear,  near  E.xeter. 

Exeter.— On  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  home  for  decayed  licensed  victuallers 
in  this  city,  to  be  called  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Benevolent  Asylum.  The  site  is  a  field  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  most  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Union-road,  and  although  at  present 
It  is  only  intended  to  build  a  block  of  four  cottages, 
the  whole  field  has  teen  purchased,  so  that  at  any 
future  period  additional  blocks  may  be  erected.  The 
cottages  will  be  Gothic  in  style',  and  built  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath  atone  dressings.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Alfred  II.  Wills,  of  the  Topsham-road  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Slade,  of  the  Bonhay-road,  is  the  contractor. 

HuYTO.N  Quarry.— On  Wednesday  week  Lord 
Derby  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  infants' 
school  at  Iluyton  Quarry.  The  proposed  school, 
which  is  to  accommodate  about  100  children,  and 
1»  to  cost  £1,000,  will  be  built  in  the  thuteenth 
centqry  style.  The  main  buildings  consist  of  a  lofty 
,  school.oom,  with  side  aisles,  from  which  it  is  divided 
fi  by  arches  and  columns,  having  a  clerestory  above 
with  six  large  traceried  windows.  At  the  east  end, 
and  raised  a  few  s^ds,  wiU  be  a  deep  recess  lighted 
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by  a  large  triplet  window;  and  this  part  of  the 
building  will  form  a  chancel,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  services  of  the  church  on  Sunday.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Cassidj',  Fox- 
croft,  &  Wilhams,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  H.  11. 
Vale,  F.K.I.B.A.,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  a 
limited  competition. 

Lewks. — New  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected 
at  "^-ewes,  as  a  School  of  Science  and  Art,  and  tenders 
are  'nvited  for  the  first  portion  of  the  buildings, 
filessrs.  J.  L.  &  C.  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

Philadelphlv,  U.S. — Work  is  now  in  progress 
on  the  new  building  for  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia.  The  new  building 
will  be  of  a  modified  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
100ft.  front  by  258ft.  deep.  The  front  will  be  two 
stories  high,  of  brick,  ornamented  with  encaustic 
tiles,  terra-cotta  statuary,  and  light  stone  dressings, 
and  laid  in  patterns  of  red  and  white  bricks.  There 
will  be  a  central  feature  standing  out  from  and  rising 
above  two  wings.  The  lower  story  is  to  be  18ft.  in 
the  clear,  and  will  contain  a  library  (having  a  fire- 
proof closet),  which  will  serve  as  a  directors'-room  ;  a 
lecture-room,  with  a  room  at  the  back  (not  large), 
opening  on  the  stage,  aud  accessible  without  passing 
into  the  lecture-room ;  galleries  for  casts  from 
antique  sculpture,  the  windows  to  reach  to  the 
ceiling,  and  so  arranged  that  no  figure  receives  light 
fro  n  more  than  one  window.  A  hall  about  18ft.  wide 
will  run  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  will 
contain  groups  of  statuary  at  all  available  points. 
The  building  will  cost  about  250,000  dollars,  and 
will  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 

Sto\\t»l\-RKET. — Hr.  Barnes,  architect,  Ipswich, 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  alteration  of  the  Stow- 
market  Corn  Exchange,  and  tenders  therefor  are 
now  in\ited.  The  hall  will  be  made  six  or  seven 
feet  wider  than  it  is  at  present,  and  will  then  be  80ft. 
long  by  36^ft.  wide.  The  roof  will  be  raised  some 
6ft.  or  7ft.  from  the  present  eaves,  and  the  building 
M'ill  be  lighted  by  windows  in  the  sides,  and  a  lantern 
light  in  the  roof. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
Sl.TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEX,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEaiEN^T   CEAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  " Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sispeuce  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 

15s.  per  annum ;  7s.  6d.  for  sis  months ;  Ss.  9d.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


TO  AMERIC-VN  .VND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscriljers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  EuiLoiNG  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
tho  sum  of  17a.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-offico  Order. 

fcjK'  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewing  their  mhscTiptiom,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Ofilce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— C.  E.  A.  B.— J.  K.  W.— G.  H.  G,— G.  n.— IL  N. 
—J.  G.  Livesey.— 51.  B.  A— W.  F.— J.  G.— W.  D.— C.  (J. 
—A  Constant  Reader.— C.  B.  A— J.  A— E.  W.  S.— 
G.  T.  R. 

Flatilectuue.— Rather  too  theoretical  for  us. 

A  Nine  yRARR' Subscriber.— You  are  the  only  one  out 
of  many  thousand  subscribers  who  has  expressed  such 
an  opiaioD. 

X.  Y.  Z.— Most  of  them  will  appear. 

J.  Robinson. — In  good  time. 


Comspoiibcnce. 


PLYMOUTH  ARCHITECTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildisg  JJews. 
Sir, — *'A  Plymouthian  "  having:  taken  exception 
to  our  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  9th 
inst.,  will  you  permit  us  to  try  aud  substantiate  our 
remarks  ^ith  reference  to  the  *'very  ordinary"  nature 
of  the  recent  church  architecture  in  this  neighbour- 
hood Of  S.  Paul's  Church,  your  correspondent 
sa_vs  "  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  are  both  stunted  and  had  better  have  been 
left  untinisbed,  I  do  not  see  there  could  well  have 
been  anj-  improvement." 

This  remark  alone  is  sufficient  to  bear  us  out  as 
to  the  "ordinary"  character  of  the  building. 
Suitability,  we  contend,  is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  considered  in  designing ;  now,  a  church  where  the 
admission  of  light  seems  to  be  entirely  neglected  can 
scarcely  be  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
any  design  failing  this  cannot  possibly  be  deemed 
(putting  it  in  the  mildest  form)  otherwise  than  "or- 
dinary." This  is  the  case  with  S.  Paul's,  which, 
being  surrounded  by  tall  houses  on  three  sides,  is 
only  lit  hy  the  three  windows  in  the  west  end  :  it  is 
true  there  are  three  windows  at  the  east  end,  but 
they  are  utterly  useless,  being  close  to  said  tall  houses. 
Had  light  been  obtained  by  means  of  clerestory 
windows,  a  very  great  improvement  would  have  been 
the  result,  aud  the  expense,  which  "  Plymouthian  " 
appears  to  think  an  excuse  for  all  defects,  need  not 
have  been  heavier  than  as  now  executed.  Again, 
"  Plymouthian  "  implies  that  "  decoration  "  is  the 
main  feature  in  architecture  :  this  we  deny  ;  a  build- 
ing can  be  architecturally  perfect  in  all  its  parts 
without  decoration.  With  respect  to  S.  .James', 
Keyhara,  he  states  the  architect  "  had  sufficient 
funds  for  an  ordinarj'  building"  which  "did  not 
allow  of  anything  for  decoration,  but  now  that  it  is 
grouped  with  the  vicarage  and  schools,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  'very  ordinary."' 

Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  to  have  erected 
a  plainer  building  which,  by  its  good  proportions 
aud  just  balancing  and  distribution  of  parts,  would 
have  made  up  a  grand  whole  ?  This  is  not  so  in  the 
present  case,  neither  is  the  tower  and  spire  satisfac- 
tory in  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  the 
abortive  attempt  at  a  clerestory  without  windows  in 
the  chancel  does  not  tend  to  improvement.  We 
merely  touch  upon  a  few  facts  to  prove  our  remarks 
correct  as  to  the  "  ordin.ary  "  nature  of  the  architec- 
ture. Even  "  Plymouthian  "  admits  that  the  build- 
ing is  not  good  by  stating  that  "  now"  the  vicarage, 
&c..  is  grouped  with  it,  he  is  far  "  from  thinking  it 
'  very  ordinar}-.'"  Can  "Plymouthian"  say  any- 
thing in  favour  of  the  window  tracery,  which  is 
nearly  all  of  a  trellis  pattern,  and  that  is  known  to 
be  "ordinary"  in  the  extreme  V 

To  pick  the  various  churches  to  pieces,  in  detail, 
in  order  to  substantiate  the  statement  luade  by  us, 
would  involve  more  space,  we  doubt  not,  than  you 
would  care  to  bestow.  What  we  mean  principallj' 
to  impl}'  by  thecburches  in  this  localitj'  being  "very 
ordinar3-,"  is  simph'  that  there  is  no  originality  of 
design  about  them,  but  merely  lifeless  copies  of  old 
examples  (possibly  from  books)  worked  into  unsuit- 
able places,  in  an  unsuitable  manner. 

S.  Mary's  Church,  where,  it  is  said,  the  architect 
had  £14,000  to  work  with,  is  not  even  equal  to  S. 
James'.  The  whole  building  is  greatly  wanting  in 
height,  and  the  tower,  which  has  a  spire  and  parapet, 
instead  of  beiugbuilt  on  the  highest  point  of  ground, 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  in  a  back  slum,  next 
a  dead  w.aU  ;  the  broaches  being  invisible  the  spire 
has  the  appearance  of  having  slipped  down  into  the 
toiver. 

S.  Stephen's  has  the  sills  of  two  windows,  formed 
partially  horizontal  and  part  oblique;  in  fact,  a  large 
corner  cut  off  to  admit  of  a  doorway  underneath. 
The  tower  certainly  is  peculiar,  as  the  buttresses  on 
one  of  its  sides  are  corbelled  out  from  the  bell 
chamber  level ;  this,  of  course,  is  not  "  ordinary,"  as 
the  usual  way  of  construction  is  for  the  buttresses  to 
support  tlie  tower  instead  of  vice  versa. 

"  Plymouthian"  .-ipcaks  of  the  church  in  Plymouth 
which  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  building  as  promising  "to 
be  the  most  striking  modern  work  in  the  diocese." 
Your  correspondent  can  scarcely  ever  have  been  out 
of  Plvmouth,  or  he  would  not  make  such  a  remark. 
We  w'iU  only  mention  one  (doubtless  there  are  many) 
immeasurably  before  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's — viz.,  S.John's, 
Torrpiay,  by"  Mr.  Street. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  churches  of  Devon- 
port  do  not  show  a  power  of  good  design  in  their 
architects,  nor  in  the  happily  blending  of  other 
peoples'  ideas.  A  poor  copy  is  worse  than  a  defec- 
tive design  ;  iu  the  latter  there  must  be  originality, 
in  the  former  none.     It   is  merely  working   upon 
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other  peoples'  brains,  a  practice,  we  fear,  too  common 
■with  many  architects. — We  are,  &c., 

Plymouth.  Quatrefoil. 


CHURCH     RESTORATION     IN 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Sir, — Whilst  rambling  amongst  the  Somer.setshire 
churches  a  few  days  since,  I  entere.l  the  fine  Perpen- 
dicular church  of  Long  Sutton ;  many  of  your 
readers  no  doubt  know  it,  with  its  tine  oak  rood 
screen  and  pulpit,  on  both  of  wliich  the  original 
colouring  and  gilding  were,  until  lately,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Imagine  ni}'  disappointment  at  finding  that 
they  have  been  repainted  and  gilded,  no  doubt  with 
the  intention  of  faithfully  restoring  the  original 
colours  ;  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  side  screens  is, 
however,  fortunatelj'  left  pretty  much  in  its  origi- 
nal condition,  .and  will  show  with  wliat  insufficient 
authority  the  crude  violently-contrasting  blues  and 
reds  have  been  laid  on ;  the  effect  is  coarse,  raw,  and 
displeasing  in  the  extreme. 

From  the  walls  the  whole  of  the  plastering  has 
been  removed,  without,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  any 
attempt  having  been  made  to  preserve  or  keep  a 
record  of  the  wall  paintings,  found  in  abundance 
under  the  layers  of  whitewash.  The  Ham-hill  stone 
piers  and  arches  and  other  freestone  dressings  have 
been  scraped  as  Somersetshire  church  restorers  only 
can,  or  do,  scrape  ;  the  general  walling  of  the  blue 
lias  of  the  district  has  been  entirely  retooled,  the 
contrast  in  colour  being  again  very  harsh. 

The  chancel  roof  has  been  grained  "  dark  oak." 
Calico  texts  h.ave,  of  course,  not  been  forgotten. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  quite  new,  and  the 
general  effect  is  tawdry. 

The  exterior  has,  fortunately,  escaped,  having 
only  had  a  few  judicious  repairs.  It  is  evident  that 
no  architect  of  the  humblest  pretensions  can  have 
been  consulted  in  the  matter. 

This  work  is  a  fair  specimen  of  church  restora- 
tion in  this  part  of  Somerset.  There  appears  to  be 
an  eager  desire  to  remove  every  particle  of  plaster- 
ing, and  as  great  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  everything 
(in  the  interior  at  least)  that  can  be  even  suggestive 
of  age  or  mellowness  of  tone  in  colour. 

At  Wells  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  is 
covered  with  scaffolding,  and  all  defective  parts  of 
the  masonry  are  being  reinstated  ;  this  is  no  doubt 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  though 
disappointing  to  the  archieologist ;  yet  I  would  ask 
if  a  capital  or  other  carved  detail  has  lost  a  frag- 
ment, is  it  desirable  that  a  piece  of  stone  should  be 
neatly  inserted  and  carved  in  continuation  of  the 
old  ?  Because,  if  this  sort  of  work  goes  on  there 
really  will  be  no  particle  of  antiquarian  interest 
attaching  to  our  old  Mediaeval  buildings  after  a  few 
more  years ;  all  will  appear  equallj'  new,  and  the 
modern  work  will  be  inextricably  confused  with  the 
ancient. 

The  church  at  Cheddar  is  in  course  of  restoration 
by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  walls  I  found  cleared  of 
plaster,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  in  the 
tower ;  on  these  remain  fragments  of  wall  painting 
of  interesting  and  excellent  character.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  pick  of  the  workman  was  arrested 
■whilst  in  the  act  of  hacking  them  down  by  the  acci- 
dental interposition  of  the  architect.  I  was  also 
told  that  wall  painting  had  been  found  throughout 
the  greater  jiart  of  the  church  ;  slight  evidences  of 
this  still  remain  on  the  parts  of  the  freestone  not 
yet  cleaned.  I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that 
greater  care  was  not  taken  to  search  for  and  care- 
fully expose  all  the  painted  decorations,  that  trac- 
ings or  drawings  miglit  have  been  made,  if  it  was 
found  impossible  to  allow  them  to  remain. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  little  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  vast  extent  of  Mcdiaival  mural  deco- 
rations that  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  rage  for 
evenness  of  surface  and  smart  newness  of  appear- 
ance.— I  am,  &c.,  ,J.  A.  C. 


VENTILATING  TROUGH  .JUNCTIONS  FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINS.  ■ 
Sir, — "  Plumber  "  clearly  does  not  understand 
the  object  of  my  "  trough  junction."  For  his,  and 
your  reader.s',  information  1  may  say  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  constructed  may  be  simply  stated  as 
the  interception  and  escape  of  the  s(!wer-gas  by 
means  of  a  trougli  open  to  the  external  air  at  every 
connection.  "  Plumber  "  says  I  do  "  not  catcall  the 
idea  of  Professor  Reynolds'  plan,  which  is  not  for 
dealing  with  the  gas  generated  in  drains,  but  witli 
the  gas  coming  back  from  common  sewer,  and 
preventing  it  getting  into  house  drain."  This  is 
perfectly  true,  and  I  ([uite  understand  it,  but 
"I'lumbcr"  forgets  tlie  objection  he  made  to  this,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  very  simple  and  economical  plan.  He 
spoke  of  gas  being  "generated  in  soil  and  waste 


pipes  "  within  the  house.  Now,  it  is  this  objection 
which  my  plan  removes.  The  plan  I  propose  .allows 
the  escape  of  this  rising  gas,  externally  and  in- 
nocuously at  the  upper  end  of  soil  or  waste 
pipe,  just  before  entering  the  closet-syphon  or  trap. 
In  fact,  it  renders  the  sj-phon  or  other  trap  compara- 
tively of  little  value  except  as  a  useful  secondary 
check.  Instead  of  its  free  escape,  the  gas  may  be 
deodorised  and  disinfected  by  passing  through  char- 
coal, an  altern.ative  really  not  required  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  objection  ma}'  be  raised  that  such 
escapes  would  be  noxious;  my  reply  is,  that,  as 
the  escape  would  be  constant  and  not  intermittent 
(as  when  an  air-tight  soil  or  waste  pipe  charged 
with  gas  is  relieved  by  the  opening  viilve  or  down 
rush  of  matter),  the  gas  could  not  generate  fast 
enough  to  become  either  deleterious  or  to  accumulate 
in  anj'  appreci.able  quantity — in  fact,  it  would  be 
infinitesimal.  Under  this  s^'stem  the  closet  pipes 
are  supposed  to  be  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  close 
to  an  external  wall. 

This  "  trough  junction  "  may  be  v.arlously  applied 
. — it  may  simply  be  fixed  between  the  closet-syphou 
and  soil  pipe,  or  it  may  combine  the  tr.ap  and  trough 
in  one  simple  form,  as  I  have  detailed  elsewhere,  and 
it  may  further  be  provided  at  the  air  grating  with 
charcoal  for  disinfection.  It  can  be  fixed  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  can  easily  be  cleaned  or 
adjusted. 

The  point  of  difference  between  Professor  Reynolds' 
and  m}'  plan  is  that  his  intercepts  the  sewer  gas  be- 
fore entering  the  house,  while  mine  does  so  at  any 
or  at  every  interval  required. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  HUSKISSON    GUILLADME. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  site  which  you 
h.ave  imagined  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition 
is  altogether  too  small  and  confined  for  the  proper 
and  healthy  accommodation  of  700  children  upon  it. 
It  was  once  (I  use  the  past  tense  because  it  seems 
there  is  not  much  permanence  or  finality  at  the 
Education  Department) — it  w<as  once  a  rule  that  no 
grant  should  be  made  towards  the  erection  of  any 
school  where  the  site  did  not  exceed  40  lace  of  ground. 
The  site  which  you  have  sketched  contains  about 
■lilace;  but  three  or  four  Lace  should  be  deducted 
for  "  care-taker's  residence,"  with  yards  and  con- 
veniences, so  that  the  remaining  ground  is  too  near 
the  bare  limits  which  the  Education  Department 
will  allow.  Besides,  is  it  wise,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
to  counteuance  and  foster  such  a  policy  ?  Supposing 
that  the  buildings  are  one  story  in  height  only — as 
tliey  should  be — tiien  by  the  conditions  which  you 
name,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  site 
must  be  built  upon.  Under  these  conditions  is  it 
possible  to  design  a  model  school  complete  and  per- 
fect in  its  manifold  phases  ?  I  am  afraid  not,  and 
unless  the  site  is  enlarged  the  advantages  of  this 
competition  will  be  lost,  and  the  labour  of  competi- 
tors wUl  be  spent  in  vain. — I  am,  &c.,  H. 


Sir, — In  addition  to  last  week's  queries  fpartially 
forestalling  mine), will  you  kindlyombrace  the  following 
in  your  fortbcommg  comi)reliensivo  reply.  1.  Whei'e 
are  the  "  rules,  &c.,  issued  by  the  School  Board  of 
London "  obtainable ;  and  at  what  cost,  if  any  ? 
2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  back  boundary  line  ? 
■i.  The  house  in  cross  street  is  set  b.ick  from  the  street 
line  ;  is  that  line  of  frontage  to  apply  to  the  proposed 
building ;  if  so,  what  is  the  exact  distance?  Is  cross 
street  level  ?  6.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  bell ;  is  one 
required  ?  G.  Could  you  oblige  by  naming  the  judges 
now?  Courtesy  should  propose  and  Experience  second 
tile  selection  of  the  gentlemen  who  adjudicated  on  the 
last  occasion.  Failing  that,  the  publication  by  you  of 
a  list  of  (say)  six  gentlemen,  willing  to  act  as  judges, 
and  the  selection  of  two  therefrom  by  the  competitors 
themselves,  should  give  universal  satisfaction. — I  ara, 
&0.,  F. 


."^IR. — On  reading  your  instructions  for  this  compe- 
tition, it  appeared  to  me  that,  on  the  subject  of  play- 
grounils,  tiiey  were  not  quite  clear.  In  specifying  an 
infants'  playground,  do  you  mean  that  only  this  is  to  be 
provided,  or  do  you  intend  tllut  there  shall  bo  three 
separate  playgrounds  ?  If  tlie  latter,  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  there  will  not  be  near  enough  land  ('-'.^»  superlicial 
feet  per  child  is,  1  believe,  the  Loadou  School  Board 
minimum). 

In  what  proportion  is  the  9ft.  to  bo  divided  between 
tlie  general  school-room  and  the  class-rooms?  Should 
ttn-rc  be  a  master's  or  mistress's  private  room  in  con- 
nection with  either  of  thescliools?  The  desks  in  the 
general  school-room  should  seat  how  many  ?  What 
number  sliould  thi-  drawing  scliool  be  callable  of  hold- 
ing? What  rooms  should  be  provided  in  the  care- 
taker's residence  ? — I  am,  &c.,  M.  C.  II. 


Sir, — In  your  instructions  you  request  competitors 
to  adhere  to  the  instructions  of  tlie  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  as  tolwhiths  of  school-rooms— ^'.r., 
from  18ft.  to  22ft.,  thus  preventing  the  fixing  of  desks 


and  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  room.  Now,  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  passed  schools 
from  my  designs,  with  the  rooms  Soft,  mde,  and  desks 
on  each  side,  but  I  can  find  n'o  mention  of  such  rooms 
in  their  rules,  or  in  those  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Do  you  allow  us  to  arrange  for  rooms  so  wide  as  to 
take  two  sets  of  desks  aud  forms,  or  must  we  only 
have  them  on  oue  side  ? — I  am,  &c..      Competitor. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  graded  schools,  the  number 
(2'20)of  boys  or  girls  is  rather  large  for  one  room,  and 
the  teachers'  strict  supervision  could  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied. I  think,  to  the  whole  of  the  room  at  one  time. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  subdivide  them  into  junior 
and  senior  departments?  Is  the  " gener.al-room"  to 
be  so  planned  and  "  fitted"  to  accommodate  the  whol 
{I.e.,  '220  boys  and  girls  and  2(iO  infants)  number  o 
children  at  one  time  without  the  use  of  any  of  the 
class-rooms,  or  is  it  only  to  accommodate  the  rest  of 
childi-en  supposing  class-rooms  to  be  filled  ?  It  saye 
playground  for  "infants,"  does  it  meau  for  infants 
alone  and  none  for  the  graded  schools?  In  reference 
to  scale  I  agree  with  "  T."  in  suggesting  an  eighth 
scale  be  used.  Lastly,  as  to  finishing  the  drawings,  it 
says  they  should  not  be  shaded  with  Indian  ink.  or  be 
tinted  with  flat  washes,  and  above  all  "colours"  should 
be  avoided ;  how  ought  they  be  finished  ?  Other  com- 
petitors as  well  as  myself  are  in  doubt  of  the  previous 
questions,  and  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  made  clear 
at  once  on  these  points. — I  am,  &c.,  5.  T.  Z. 


DESIGNS  FOK  THE  EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — The  competitive  designs  for  Edinburgh  Cathe- 
dral (sent  in  under  motto)  having  been  publicly  exlii- 
bited,  the  Scotch  newspapers  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
assigning  the  designs  to  the  different  architects.  "This 
they  have  utterly  failed  to  do  correctly,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  the  fact  to  you  lest  you  should 
fall  into  error  by  assuming  their  statements  to  be 
authentic. — I  am,  &c., 

Inverness,  Aug.  11).  Alexander  Eoss. 


inteaoinmiuucution. 


Sir, — AVIien  you  reply  to  the  other  inquiries  on  the 
above  subject,  wUl  you  oblige  by  answering  this  one  ?         1 
In  the  School  Board  rules  for  planning  infants'  schools        j 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  school-room  is  to  have  two        " 
galleries  of  unequal  size,  oue  of  them  capable  of  accom-       \ 
modating  the  whole  of  the  childi-en  at  onetime.  Besides       \ 
this  there  is  to  be  a  group  of  benches  and  desks.    Now, 
I  wish  to  know  whether /Ac  w/io/c  here  means  the  2fii> 
infiints  attending  the  schools  or  merely  the  liiO  that 
would  be  in  the  school-room  when  the  class-rooms 
have  their  complement. 

I  imagine  that  a  gallery  to  hold  2fi0  would,  with  the 
other  gallery  and  a  group  of  desks,  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  floor,  aud  leave  scarcely  any  space  for 
the  marching  and  countermarching  that  form  such  an 
important  part  in  the  training  of  very  young  children. 
— I  am,  &c.,  J.  S. 


C/' 


Q  UESTI0X3. 

[■2052.]— Evaporating  Gill  Stoves.— 'Wliat  are 
the  s|)ecial  attributes  aud  cost  of  the  above-mentioned 
stoves  ? — F. 

[2(13:5.] —Chinese  'WTiite.— Having  some  fluid 
Chinese  white  that  takes  an  unconscionable  time  to 
dry,  I  wish  to  know  what  can  be  mixed  therewith  to 
accelerate  the  process. — F. 

[2(;34,]_Omnifarious.— 'Vniy  are  so  many  queries 
allowed  to  remain  unanswered  ? — F. 


EErUES. 

[2020.]— Slating  To^wers.— I  cannot  agree  ■with 
the  remarks  of  "  Au  Old  Cornish  Slater."  He  says  if 
a  work  is  worth  doing  let  us  do  it  well,  or  not  at  all. 
My  impression  is  that  the  lead  should  be  put  on  to 
arrange  with  every  course  of  slates — viz.,  if  size  of 
slates  arc  20in.  x  lOin.,  and  (say)  Sin.  bond  or  lap, 
the  lead  should  bo  UJiu.  in  height  by  sufficient  in 
breadth  to  pass  over  the  roll  ou  hip  aud  half  way  over 
on  the  uudor  slate  on  each  side  of  roll,  so  that  the  lead 
and  slates  will  have  the  same  bond  as  any  other  part  of 
roof.  This  is  the  best  and  soundest  job  that  can  be 
made,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  spire, 
which  can  never  leak.— Old  Ciiirs. 

[2027.]— Template  and  Templet. — Template  is 
a  short  piece  of  timber  or  stone,  about  24in.  x  Oin.  x 
:iin.,  laid  under  tlie  end  of  a  bressummer  or  girder, 
resting  on  a  wall,  particularly  iu  brick  buildings,  to 
distribute  the  weight  over  a  large  space.  Tenqilet  is  a 
mould  used  by  masons,  machinists,  smiths,  shipwrights, 
&c..  for  shaping  anything  by.  It  is  made  of  tin,  zinc, 
sheet  iron,  or  thin  board,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.— Old  Ciiirs. 

[2027.]- Template  and  Templet.— The  difference 
is  purely  orthographical ;  both  words  appear  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  to  denote  a  mould,  aud  the  bearing  . 
piece  under  a  beam  or  girder. — F.  i 

[2021)  ]— Books. —"Antiquities  of  Athens,"  br  ' 
Stuart  &  Kcvett,  is  to  bo  obtained  at  Batsford's,  J2, 
High  Ilolhorn.  I  cannot  inform  your  correspp;'<lent 
accurately  on  the  other  question,  but  I  believe  N'cUol- 
son's  "  1-ractical  Carpentry,  Joinery,  »'"  .'"''"'"f" 
making,"  to  be  one  of  the  best.  It  is  n-'^o  sold  by  Bate- 
ford,  price  ICs.  (cost  38a.).— G.  E.  .«■  ^- 
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[■2631.]— Planning.— "A  Toung  Carpenter"  can 
find  tbo  angles  of   the  room  in  many  ways.    1.  Ey 
measuring  the  four  sides  and  the  two  diago- 
nals, and  solving  for  the  angles  (by  far  the 
most  accurate).    2.  By  the  ordinary  field- 
level.    3.  If  the  corners  be  void  of  furniture, 
by  a  sextant  standing  at   a.   getting  the 
in  the  object-glass  and  the  corner  c  in  the 
-J.  T.  J. 


#ur  ©ice  %-Mt 


Historical  Portraits. — A  notable  discovery 
lias  just  been  made  by  some  workmen  .at  Dumfries 
ll'iuse.  .\yrshire,  which  was  formerly  in  the  posses- 
:-ii)n  of  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock.  The  house  now 
lielongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  men,  in  re- 
]iairing  the  roof,  found  two  half-length  portraits 
(  rolled  up  and  hidden  in  the  rafters.  (Jn  examina- 
tion one  proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  that  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock  who  was  e.xecuted  for  rebellion  in  17-16. 
The  other  had  no  name  with  it,  but  after  much 
difHculty,  and  b_v  the  aid  of  ingenious  reasoning  em- 
iilriyed  by  historical  and  heraldic  experts,  it  was 
fijuud  tliat  the  subject  of  the  picture  was  John 
Drummond.  Earl  of  Melfort,  who  was  outlawed  in 
IGOl,  and  died  at  S.  Germains  in  1714. 

Sharp  Practices  of  Contractors.  • —  The 
G/o6e  exposes  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  in  connec- 
tion mth  "  tenders  for  contracts."  In  one  of  the 
London  parishes,  recently,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  contract  for  cleansing  and  watering  the  district. 
The  number  of  firms  in  the  metropolis  capable  of 
undertaking  such  a  work  is  necessarily  limited,  and 
it  is  stated  that  their  representatives,  in  consequence 
of  the  advertisemeut  for  tenders,  met  together  .and 
decided  among  themselves  which  should  accept  the 
work  best  suited  to  his  "  plant,''  the  others  sending 
in  tenders  at  such  a  rate  that  they  must  inevitably 
be  refused.  It  was  in  effect,  if  the  facts  stated  are 
correct,  a  combination  to  defeat  the  object  of  adver- 
tising for  tenders  altogether,  and  to  control  the 
market.  It  was  further  intimated  that  if  the  accept- 
ance of  a  contract  was  not  forthwith  decided  on, 
the  contractors  would  withdraw  their  tenders,  and 
on  some  excuse  or  another  make  a  much  higher 
estimate  when  further  called  upon.  There  was  con- 
sequently, in  the  face  of  this  proposal,  but  one  course 
to  adopt — to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  enforced  monopoly. 

Railway  Cojimdxicatiox  with  Indlv. — A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  before  the 
British  Association  on  Friday  last  on  the  progress  of 
the  through  railwa}'  to  India.  It  stated  that  on 
this  side  the  railway  to  India  has  long  since  reached 
Bashiash,  on  the  Danube,  and  halted  there;  but  at 
length  the  Turkish  Government  has  taken  measures 
for  its  extension.  The  main  line  will  be  from 
Hungary,  through  Servia,  to  Filitch  (Philipopoli), 
and  Idrench  (Adrianople).  to  Constantinople.  On 
account  of  political  difficulties  raised  by  the  Servian 
Ailministration,  the  works  have  been  carried  on  at 
other  points ;  but  the  Servian  junction  having  been 
arranged,  operations  will  be  begun  there.  The  works 
now  in  progress  are  from  Thibet  to  Constantinople ; 
from  Uskup  to  Salonika  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
from  Edrurch  to  Didch  Aghey,  on  the  same  sea. 
Several  portions  were  open,  or  ready  for  opening. 
The  Constantinople  terminus  is  ready.  Only  twenty- 
five  miles  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  remain  un- 
completed between  Constantinople  and  Edrurch.  A 
connection  is  proposed  between  Edrurch  and  the 
Varna.  The  Salonika  branch  is  preferred  as  a 
steamboat  station  for  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
Alexandria.  Xo  measures  are  taken  for  passing  the 
Bosphorus  at  Constantinople  except  by  steamboat. 

The  Mason  College,  Bigmingh.vji. — Jlr. 
Josiah  Mason,  "  the  Birmingham  Peabody,"  and  the 
founder  of  the  Erdington  Orphanage,  has  addol 
another  to  his  many  useful  and  noble  gifts.  The 
fousdationdeed  of  the  Mason  Working  Men's  College, 
to  be  erected  at  IJirmingham  forthwith,  has  just 
been  maje  public.  The  value  of  the  endowment  is 
stated  to  be  .£150,0(10.  Instruction  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  means  of  classes  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  the  natural  sciences  (especially  geology 
and  mineralogy,  with  their  application  to  mines  anil 
metallurgy),  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages,  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  architecture.  In  addition  to  these 
the  trustees  may  arrange  for  systematic  or  popular 
instruction.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the 
institution  that  no  lectures  or  teaching  or  examina- 
titius  shall  be  permitted  upon  tlieologj',  or  upon  any 
question  or  subject  in  its  nature  purely  theological, 
or  upon  .any  question  which,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  the  -ubject  of  party  political  controversy. 
Xo  theological  tcit  is  to  be  required  from  any  offic'er 


or  servant  of  the  institution,  but  all  appointments 
are  to  be  m.ade  with  sole  regard  to  fitness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  required. 

B.iRRKN  Honours. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Gazette  writes :— ■'  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's 
knighthood  is  gazetted,  I  see.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
Mr.Gladstonewho  .advises  the  Crown  as  to  the  con- 
ferring of  these  honours.  Considering  what  the 
Church  of  England  owes  to  Mr.  Scott — not  to  say 
what  the  nation  owes  him — and  bearing  in  mind  the 
sort  of  people  who  h.ave  lately  been  m.ade  knights, 
the  compliment  p.aid  to  him  is  equivocal  enough. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  trace  in  what  has  been  done 
only  the  hand  of  iMr.  Ayrton,  whose  admiriition  for 
archi'tects  is  so  notorious.  To  suggest  it  to  the 
Premier  would  natur.ally  occur  to  the  First  Com- 
missioner as  a  grim  joke,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
specially  permeable  to  humour  of  any  sort." 

Concealed  Dangers  Beneath  Streets. — A 
disclosure  just  made  in  respect  of  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  Liverpool  adds  a  new 
terror  to  our  journeys  through  the  streets.  It  appears 
th.at  the  inexplicable  flooding  of  a  cellar  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scotland-road  led  to  an  exaraiuation 
by  the  borough  engineer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation,  made  the  startling  discovery  that  the 
main  road  was  gradually  disappearing,  it  h.aving 
already  sunk  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  The 
tramway  cars  were,  nevertheless,  running  in  their 
customarily  comfortable  manner,  and  the  traffic 
generally  was  proceeding  .as  if  Scotland-roa<.l  still 
stood  where  it  did.  Notice  w.as  given  to  cease 
working  the  tramways,  and  men  were  promptly 
sent  to  open  the  street,  when  it  w.as  found  that,  on 
taking  up  the  setts,  the  pick  went  through  the  shell 
of  the  street  Into  a  hollow  from  which  vapour  of 
water  puffed.  A  large  hole  was  then  broken  in,  and 
a  cavity  was  found  about  2.5ft.  long,  18ft.  wide,  .and 
12ft.  deep,  f ull  of  w.ater.  The  thickness  immediately 
under  the  street  which  covered  the  opening,  and 
which  must  h.ave  supported  the  roadway  and  tram- 
way for  a  considerable  time,  was  about  12in.  at  the 
thinnest  part.  It  consisted  of  the  pitching  of  the 
street,  which  was,  fortunately,  in  remarkably  good 
order,  and  "  had  a  comp.actness  and  rigidity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  concrete."  In  London,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  is  reported  to  be  in  such  a  sinking  condition 
as  to  cause  great  anxiety  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
street  has  latelj'  been  called  upon  to  bear  an  unusual 
strain  of  traffic,  owingtothe  temporary  closing  of  that 
part  of  the  Strand  which  lies  between  S.  Clement's 
Church  .and  Somerset  House,  and  shows  .an  inclina- 
tion to  subsidence.  To  add  to  its  peril,  under  each 
tenement  is  "  a  large  ancient  cesspool." 

A  New  Kock  Drill. — Many  descriptions  of  rock 
drilling  machines  have  been  designed  within  the  past 
ten  years  or  so  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results ; 
and  although  perfection  in  this  kind  of  boring  app.a- 
ratus  is  possibly  not  yet  attained,  a  good  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  McKean,  who  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  experimenting,  and  has 
at  length  constructed  a  machine  which,  for  simplicity, 
facility  of  manipulation  and  application  in  any  posi- 
tion, combined  with  strength,  is  believed  to  be  un- 
rivalled. It  is  driven  by  either  steam  or  compressed 
air,  and  can  be  adapted  for  open  cutting  or  tunnelling. 
A  machine  weighing  1501b.,  driven  by  751b.  steam, 
drills  a  'l\\n.  hole  to  a  depth  of  12in.  per  minute  in 
Aberdeen  granite.  This  is  a  maximum,  but  an 
.average  duty  of  from  6in,  to  9in.  may  be  relied  on. 
It  makes  from  600  to  1,000  strokes  a  minute,  free 
from  shock  to  the  machine,  as  the  piston  cushions 
against  steam  or  air,  and  the  feed  is  either  automatic 
or  b_v  hand  as  desired.  One  of  these  drills  can  be 
seen  working  daily  in  granite  at  42,  Borough-road. 

BiRKiiECK  Benefit  Buildinq  Society. — This 
society  attained  its  majority  with  the  publication  of 
the  twenty-first  annual  report  in  April  last,  and  the 
directors  express  satisfaction  at  the  steady  progress 
and  continued  prosperity  of  the  society.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  year  show  an  increase  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion sterling  over  those  of  1870-71.  To  give  theexact 
figures:  the  tot.al  receipts  are  £2,G38,20G  lis.  9d., 
showing  an-  increase  of  £958,020  23.,  or  within 
£11,980  of  one  million  ;  in  other  words,  the  increase 
alone  is  within  a  few  thousands  of  the  tot.al  re- 
ceipts during  the  first  fourteen  years.  To  show  the 
progress  of  the  society  in  a  still  more  striking 
m.anner,  the  receipts  for  1871-72  are  more  than  half 
a  million  iu  excess  of  the  receipts  during  the  first 
sixteen  years.  The  number  of  shareholders  who 
have  been  enrolled  during  tlie  year  is  9.30,  of  whom 
790  are  investing  members,  and  Vi\  borrowing 
members ;  while  in  the  deposit  branch  8,S1:^  .accounts 
have  been  opened :  making  a  total  of  9,713  new 
accounts  within  the  past  twelvemonth.  After  de- 
ducting those  who  have  withdrawn  or  are  deceased, 
the  society  numbers  21, -Ml  n.ame3  on  its  books.  The 
shares  taken  out  in  the  same  period  are  as  follows — 


viz.,  4,603  by  investing  members,  and  1,423  by 
borrowing  members,  m.aking  a  total  of  6,026  new 
shares  which  have  been  registered  during  the  past 
year.  The  total  number  in  existence  is  24,733.  The 
society  possesses  surplus  funds  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling — viz.,  £461,318  lis.  4d. 
Of  this  large  sura  £289,270  13s.  9d.  have  been 
advantageousl}-  invested  in  Government  stock  and 
other  readily-convertible  securities,  while  £160,000 
have  been  lodged  at  interest  on  deposit  receipt  with 
the  Union  Bank  of  London.  The  whole  of  these 
surplus  funds  thus  temporarily  invested  can  be  made 
available,  as  required,  for  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  society,  at  a  few  days'  notice. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Birmingham  and  its  Sewage. — An  influential 
deputation  from  the  Birmingham  Town  Council 
visited  Nuneaton  last  week  for  tho  purpose  of  in- 
specting Dr.  Anderson's  system  of  defoecation  of 
sewage  with  sulphate  of  .alumina  and  lime.  Tho 
process  was  explained  by  the  doctor,  and  several 
samples  of  sewage  from  "Birmingham  were  treated 
with  the  admixture,  a  gener.al  opinion  being  ex- 
pressed that  the  water  would  be  perfectly  clear  after 
flowing  over  land.  Ata  meeting  afterwards  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  on  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  law,  the  Court  of  Chancery  granting  in- 
junctions .against  towns,  and  Parliament  refusing  tho 
necessary  powers. 

Brentwood. — In  consequence  of  certain  com- 
plaints sent  to  the  Local  Government  Office  relative 
to  the  alleged  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  new 
drains  have  been  constructed,  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
inst.,  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  one  of  the  Government 
Inspectors,  went  to  Brentwood  to  meet  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  recently  elected  at  a  public  meeting  with 
a  view  of  investigating  the  works.  After  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  works,  the  party  proceeded  to  in- 
spect ihe  onttall.  A  report  will  follow  in  due  course, 
but  from  remarks  made  by  the  inspector  en  route  ho 
appeared  to  consider  the  works  were  properly  con- 
structed, only  requiring  the  assistance  of  flushing  to 
secure  a  regular  passage  and  outfall  of  the  drainage. 
Before  separating,  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  recrimina- 
tory n,ature  ensued  between  Mr.  A.  Thorno  (the 
parochial  surveyor)  and  Mr.  W.  Euss  (the  engineer 
for  the  new  works),  the  former  accusing  Mr.  Kuss 
of  having  broken  into  the  old  drains  in  constructing 
the  main  sewer,  and  thus  diverting  the  flow  and 
creating  additional  nuisances.  Mr.  Kuss  replied  that 
he  bad  received  no  complaint  of  the  kind  while  the 
works  were  constructing.  Mr.  Thorne  said  he  had 
complained  to  bun.  The  inspector  asked  if  the 
complaint  was  in  writing,  to  which  Mr.  Thorne 
replied  iu  the  negative,  when  the  inspector  said  he 
could  not  take  cognisance  of  a  verbal  complaint.  Ho 
said  that,  as  the  works  stood,  they  were  a  costly 
monument  of  folly,  as  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
houses  were  connected,  and  until  that  was  done,  and 
the  sewers  and  drains  properly  flushed,  no  system 
could  work  efficiently. 

Buxton. — The  arbitration  for  the  sale  of  the 
Buxton  watcrvcorkg  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  tho  Buxton  Local  Board  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  amount  of  the  award  is  £8,840.  Mr.Cawley,M.P., 
was  tho  arbitrator  employed  by  the  Local  Board,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  have  a  scheme  ready 
which  will  secure  to  Buxton  a  large,  good,  and  per- 
manent supply  of  pure  water. 


STATTTES.  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. — A  tablet 
with  medallion  of  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
has  been  placed  in  Bathampton  Church.  It  is  of 
pure  Carrara  marble  on  black  marble,  and  was 
executed  by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  of  London. 

Statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — A  colossal 
st;itue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  tho  well-known 
sculptor  Magni,  has  just  been  placed  in  tho  Piazza 
dcUa  Scala  at  Milan. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  railway  station  is  being  erected  at  Bar- 
mouth, from  plans  by  Mr.  George  Owen,  C.E. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  Bangor  slate  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £35,000  in  £5  shares,  has  been 
registered. 

A  ch.ancel  is  to  bo  added  to  the  Church  of  All 
S.ahit's,  Babbicomo. 

On  Wednesday  week  tho  foundation  stone  was 
laid  at  Kingston-on-Thames  of  now  schools,  which 
will  accommodiito  526  children.  Tho  buUding  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Luck,  of  Carlton  Cham- 
bers, Regent-street.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Todd 
&  Sanders,  of  Kingston-hill,  who  contract  to  erect 
the  schools  at  a  cost  of  £2,500. 

Tho  now  schools  of  S.  Frideswide,  Osney,  near 
Oxford,  were  opened  on  Thursday  week.  Mr. 
Bruton  was  tho  architect,  and  Messrs.  Honour  & 
Castlo  tho  builders. 
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A  new  oak  pulpit,  designed  by  Jones  &  Rons,  of 
Liverpool,  has  been  erected  by  that  firm  in  the 
Church  of  All  Saints  parish  in  that  to%Tn. 

On  Monday  week  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new- 
Sunday  school,  which  is  being  erected  at  the  rear  of 
the  Wesleyan  Cliapcl,  Smallthorn,  was  laid.  Messrs. 
Moss  &  So"n,  of  Ford  Green,  are  the  builders,  and  the 
original  contract  for  the  building  was  £250. 

The  Bristol  Com  Exchange,  which  has  just  been 
roofed  in  with  glass  and  altered,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  was  reopened  for  the  transaction  of 
business  on  Wednesday  week.  Tho  total  cost  of 
the  alterations  has  been  .about  £7,000. 

The  sum  of  £74.5  has  already  been  received  in  aid 
of  the  proposed  Sailors'  Home  in  Dundee. 

A  new  org.inof  twenty-one  stops,  built  by  Messrs. 
Forstcr  &  Andrews,  of  Hull,  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Mamock,  Kilmarnock,  at  a  cost  of 
£350. 

The  cost  of  labour  has  risen  so  much  lately  in  Liver- 
pool that,  according  to  the  Northern  Eclio^  the  new 
baths  which  were  to  be  constructeda  few  months  ago 
for  £10,000  will  now  cost  £1G,000. 

S.  John's  Schools.  Wolverhampton,  arc  now  being 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  room  to  accommodate 
about  170  infants,  with  class-room  attached.  The 
building  is  one  story  high,  of  a  plain  description. 
Mr.  J.  li.  Veall  is  the  architect. 

A  new  theatre  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Stras- 
burg. 

If  the  Hntel-de-Ville  of  Paris  does  not  rise  speedily 
from  its  ruins,  remarks  Galignani^  it  will  not  be  from 
a  dearth  of  architects,  as  the  number  of  those  who 
have  already  inscribed  their  names  to  take  part  in 
the  competition  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  building 
is  422. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  Bristol  City  Council 
have  resolved,  by  32  to  17,  to  appoint  a  city  surveyor 
and  architect,  but  not  to  require  him  to  give  his 
whole  services  to  the  city;  and  the  committee  are 
to  ascertain  what  terms  can  be  ihade  with  Mr.  Josiah 
Thomas. 

A  minute  has  been  issvied  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
embodying  a  number  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  Act  passed 
in  the  session  of  1871.  These  point  to  a  more 
efficient  system  of  communication  pipes,  and  amongst 
other  provisions  it  is  laid  down  that  no  pipe  in  con- 
nection with  the  Company's  water  shall  in  any  way 
communicate  with  .any  cistern  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  rainwater. 

For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  the  site  for  the  new  parish  chm'ch 
which  is  about  to  be  built  at  Jedburgh,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  masons  will  commence  the  work 
next  week,  should  the  weather  be  favourable. 

Mr.  Noble,  K.A.,  has  just  completed  his  colossal 
model  of  tho  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  to  be 
erected  in  the  Park  at  Preston,  Lancashu'e. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  little  chapel  of  ease, 
dedicated  to  S.  Mary,  was  laid  at  Ewshtitt,  Surrey, 
on  the  14th  inst.  The  building,  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
0.  Scott,  architect,  will  cost  about  £1,800. 

On  Monday  at  noon  a  section  of  the  sj'stem  of 
tramways  in  Glasgow  was  formally  opened. 

The  journeymen  and  apprentice  house-painters  in 
Glasgow  held  their  ainiual  regatta  on  the  Clyde,  at 
Glasgow  Green,  on  Saturday  last.  The  boats  pulled 
■were  named  "  Edwin  Landseer,"  "  David  Roberts," 
and  "  Noel  Paton." 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  parish  clnu'ch  was 
laid  yesterday  (Thursd.ay)  at  Parwich,  Derbyshire. 

A  new  explosive  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
name  of  fulniinatine,  whicli  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  siliceous  matter,  with 
15  per  cent,  of  a  suii.stanco  tho  composition  of  which 
is  a  secret,  but  which  is  dissipated  as  gas  on  ignition. 

The  ironfounders  of  Sheffield  have  notified  an 
advance  in  prices  of  .'iO  per  cent,  which  entirely  stops 
all  speculative  building. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  engineering  feat  now  in 
progress  (s.ays  the  Phihtrlelphin.  Leilijer)  is  to  bo  tho 
crossing  of  the  Andes  by  the  Lima  and  Oroya  Rail- 
road. The  mountain  chain  will  be  crossed  at  an 
altitude  of  15,000ft.  by  a  tunnel  3,000ft.  in  length. 
The  grades  are  the  steepest  kiU)wn  on  any  ordinary 
railway.  T  lie  workmenemploycd  are  C  holes  Indians, 
the  only  operatives  who  ('an  endure  for  a  prolonged 
period  tho  rarefied  atmosphere  at  this  great  eleva- 
tion. 

The  Cambrian  A  rchroological  Association  will  hold 
its  27th  annual  meeting  at  Brecon  on  Monday  next 
until  the  following  Saturday.  The  president  is  Sir 
Joseph  Kussell  Bailey,  M.P. 

In  pasting  cloth  to  maps  get  some  very  common 
calico,  cut  it  roughly  to  size,  lay  it  on  ,a  smooth, 
clean  board— a  table  leaf  is  first  rate — sponge  it  with 
■water  till  it  lies  tjuito  smooth  on  the  board.  Paste 
the  map,  and  lay  it  on  tlio  calico,  then  rub  with  a 
clesui  handkerchief  till  all  the  air-bubbles  and  wrinkles 
*xo  gone.  Leave  it  on  the  board  till  quite  dry,  when 
it  will  almost  fall  off  and  bo  perfectly  smooth. 


S^nibt  Ecfos. 


■WAGES  MO'VEMENT. 

Agitation  Amonc.st  the  Dustmen.— On  Friday 
last  a  monster  meeting  of  the  scavengers,  slopmen.and 
dustmen  of  the  metropolis  was  held  in  a  hall  in  Bell- 
street.  Edgware-road,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
trade  society  for  their  protection.  The  following  reso- 
luUon  was  adopted : — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  tho  time  has  arrived  for  agitating  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  upon  the  present  standard,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  present  working  hours." 

Brighton. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Brighton 
are  taking  steps  to  secure  shorter  hours  of  labour  and 
higher  wages.  Delegates  from  London  have  waited 
upon  the  men,  and  a  resolution  has  been  passed  to  the 
effect  that  delegates  from  each  shop  in  the  town  should 
meet  and  draw  up  a  memorial  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion to  present  to  the  masters,  the  proposed  new 
arrangements  to  come  into  operation  next  Spring. 

Gkeenock. — The  employers  in  the  building  trade 
of  Greenock  have  agreed  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
masons  and  labourers— vi:?.,  an  additional  ^d.  per  hour 
to  the  former  and  }d.  per  hour  to  the  latter. 

London. — Once  again  we  are  led  to  entertain  hopes 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the  London 
building  trades.  On  Thursday  week,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  following  resolution 
was  moved  : — "Th.at  in  consideration  of  the  declared 
willingness  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London  to 
negotiate  with  the  employers  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
the  existing  dispute,  we  deem  it  our  imperative  duty 
that  we  at  once  adopt  measures  for  carrying  out  that 
object,  and  that  the  committee  be  invested  with  full 
powers  to  settle  all  points  in  dispute."  An  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  committee  should  be  withdrawn  ;  but,  after  a 
long  discussion,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  4-t 
toll).  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  requesting  the 
men  to  abstain  from  resuming  work  in  any  of  the  closed 
firms,  pending  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  In  answer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  inquiring  whether  the 
statement  published  that  the  committee  of  tho  Master 
Builders'  Association  are  willing  to  meet  a  deputation 
of  carpenters  and  joiners  is  founded  on  fact,  Mr.  Stanley 
Bird,  the  honorary  secretary,  wrote  that  the  committee 
adjourned  on  the  1st  instant  for  a  month,  that  no  meet- 
ing had  since  been  held,  and  that  any  communication 
ho  might  receive  in  reference  to  an  interview  would  be 
laid  before  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting.  On 
Monday  night  the  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  and 
Joiners'  Central  Committee  received  a  letter  from  the 
assistant-secretary  of  the  blasters'  Association,  stating 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Association  would  be  held  on  the  following  Thursday, 
when  the  resolution  of  the  delegates  of  the  men  would 
be  submitted  for  consideration.  It  was  understood 
that  at  this  meeting  the  masters  would  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  meet  the  men's  deputation,  and  arrange 
tho  terms  of  settlement.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Carpenters  and  -loiners  was  held 
on  Tuesday.  The  letter  received  on  the  previous  even- 
ing from  the  secretary  of  the  blasters'  Association  was 
read.  The  committee  then  decided  that  the  proposed 
deputation  should  consist  of  not  less  than  live  persons, 
the  responsibility  being  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
less  number.  The  general  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  that,  although  the  deputation  would  attend  with 
full  powers,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  that 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  retire  at  any  time  during 
the  negotiations,  if  they  felt  tho  terms  put  forth  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  masters  would  be  prejudicial  to 
tho  interests  they  represented.  It  was  also  understood 
that  the  deputation  would  open  negotiations  upon  the 
basis  of  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  from  hi^  to 
.^1  per  week,  an  advance  of  wages  to  at  least  ^d.  per 
hour,  and  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  working  rules. 

The  I*otteries.  —  The  china  and  earthenware 
manufacturers  in  the  Staffordshire  retteries  have  added 
10  per  cent,  to  prices,  and  the  workpeople  have  given 
notice  of  a  demand  for  a  large  increase  of  wages  in 
November. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
anil  be.-it  .-ielected  stock  uf  B.VNGOB,  POETM.\DOC.  and 
UEEEN  BOOFINQ  SfjATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  .Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces.  Stove  Ranges,  Eain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  «!  Q.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLA.VD  .\BBEY 
GREEN  SIjATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica.- 
tion.— Ofllces  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  15,  Burystreet, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  .\genta  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDEKS. 
Broadstaius.— For  the  erection  of  house  and  coal-store, 
Broadstairs  Gasworks: — 

Harrison £740    0  0 

Elgar. 739    0  0 

Uowlet ')ir,     0  0 

Homo  57S    0  0 

Hayward 6(10    0  0 

Stark  (accepted) M4  l-l  <> 

Hillier 6-'5    7  0 

Caushaltox.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa  at 
Denmarli-niad,  for  William  McMaster,  Esq.  Mr.  Horace 
A  Alexander,  architect: — 

Ilabbita  (accepted) i^MO 


Hampste.U). — For  studio  at  "  The  Priorfi,"  Hampstead, 
for  W.  S,  Cookson,  Esq.    Mr.  Horace  Field,  architect: — 

Nightingale £965 

Highbury. — For  proposed  works  at  S.  Augustine's 
Church,  Highbury.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  &  Brock, 
architects : — 

Carter,!  Son £73G    0    0 

Nightingale 712    0    0 

KindeU 671    7    0 

Haynes 664  15    0 

Kent. — For  the  erection  of  a  cottage  hospital  at  Seven- 
oaks.  Kent.    Ml".  John  M.  Hooker,  architect : — 

Anseomb    £925 

"Wiltshire 894 

Wheatley 838 

Nutter  &  Warren .-. 822 

Kent. — For  sewers  for  the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Kent.  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor:— 

Willis  £263 

Wiltshire 245 

Kent.— For  erecting  house  and  offices  at  Sevenoaks, 
Kent.  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Anseomb , £2723 

Lincolnshire. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  offices 
at  Manton,  Kirton-in-Liudsay,  Lincolnshire,  for  M.  W. 
Dalison,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Holt  Brothers £2899 

Booth,  Illingworth,  &  Son 2720 

Halliday  iS;  Cave 2545 

Hobson  &  Taylor 2275 

Huddlestone  &  Son 2025 

LONDON.— For  proposed  works  at  291,  Euston-road,  and 
13.5,  Tottenham-court-road,  London.  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
architect: —  Estimate  1.      Estimate  2, 

£  £ 

Bishop  &  Hooper 1413    649 

Brighton 1289     ."iiiO 

Stimpsou  &  Co 1245    .""5 

Nightingale 1148    ryi'it 

Patman  &  Fothoringham 1130    545 

Hibbins  &   Traslor 11-20    499 

Scrivener  &  White 1080    603 

Peckham-Rve. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  Peckham- 
rye,  tor  Mr.  WUson.    Messrs.  Tolley  &  Dale,  architects  :— 

Pollard  £1530 

Sabey  &  Son 1514 

Blake  Si  Co 1473 

Nutt  &  Co 1458 

Knight  1375 

Thomas 1300 

Nightmgale 123.S 

Hiscock 1280 

Salford.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  Christ 
Church  Rectory,  Salford.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect, 
Manchester: — 

Neill  &  Sons £1016 

Clay&  Sons 991 

Southern 930 

Terras 930 

Davies  &  Mawdsley(too  late) 887 

Wood 817 

Wilson  806 

Napier  (accepted) 772 

Surbiton. — For  the  erection  of  a  stable.  Mr,  N.  S. 
Josephs,  architect; — 

Newman  &  Mann £513 

Perry  Brothers ■i^' 

■Vaughan 415 

Mimday 395 

^  Surrey. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  stables  at 
Kingston-hill,  Surrey.  Messrs.  F.  &  H.  Francis,  archi- 
tects:— 

Myers £.5419 

Dove 5-375 

Colls  &  Son 5170 

Fish 51.50 

Gibson 4,93 

Hurst 4750 

Sutton.— For  tho  erection  of  detached  villa  at  Stanley- 
road,  Sutton,  for  W.  A.  A.  Reeve,  Esq.  Mr.  Horace  A. 
Alexander,  architect: — 

Eaton  &  Chapman £1379 

Potter  cSFerrige 1245 

Garrad 1183 

Sydenham.— For  the  completion  of  two  houses  at 
Silverdale,  Sydenham : — 

Parkes £1024    0    0 

Winter  95.5    0    0 

Creba 925  10    0 

Huff 925    0    0 

Bysh 925    0    0 

Beach 890    0    0 

Wandsworth.— For  the  erection  of  entrance-lodge  at 
Wandsworth,  for  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund.    Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R1.B.A.,  architect:  — 
Chapped  (accepted) £423 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

City  or  London,  September  5.— For  designs  and 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  medal,  to  be  struck  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  National  Demonstration  on  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  City  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Day, — Woodthorpe,  GulldhalL 

GuAvs  TiiuRROCK  (Essox),  September  20.— For 
plans  for  schools.— Mr.  J.  M.  Kigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Essex. 

KiNcswiNFORD  SCHOOL  BOARD,  September  3.— 
For  a  design  for  school  buildings  to  accommodate  800 
children,  with  class.rooms,  master's  and  mistress's 
houses  Premiums  of  £10  for  the  best  and  £5  for  the 
second  best  designs.— .Mr.  J.  L.  Ilolbcrton,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  High-street,  Brierley  Hill. 

Oban,  September  1 2.— For  designs  for  a  nen-  '^'^^^^^ 
A  premium  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the 
desigu.— Mr.  James  Nichol,  Banker,  "'^a'^' 
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TEKMINATION    OF    THE    BUILDING 
TRADES'  STRIKE. 

THE  combined  strike  and  lock-out  ■which 
has  thrown  the  metropolitan  building 
trades  into  confusion  for  the  last  twelve  weeks 
Las  terminated  unsatisfactorily.  Influenced 
.  by  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  in  the  country,  the  London 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  masons,  demanded 
more  wages  and  shorter  hours ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  these  demands  were  stoutly, 
and  not  in  the  politest  way,  resisted  by  the 
masters.  Hence  the  strike  and  lock-out  which, 
at  one  time,  threatened  to  be  one  of  the  most 
robustly-contested  struggles  on  record.  The 
men  demanded  ninepence  an  hour,  and  nine 
hours'  work  per  day.  At  first  aU  the  building 
trades  joined  in  the  demand,  and  at  one  time 
there  were  between  10.000  and  12,000  men 
on  strike  in  London.  The  masons,  however, 
were  the  first  to  give  way.  They  made,  on 
their  own  account,  without  consultation  or 
understanding  with  the  amalgamated  trades, 
arrangements  with  their  employers,  on  a  modi- 
fied basis  of  action.  From  that  moment  the 
strike  phalanx  was  broken,  and  the  prospects 
of  a  successful  issue  on  the  part  of  the  men 
narrowed.  The  masons  were  accused  of  half- 
heartednes^,  and  even  treachery.  They  do- 
fended  themselves  by  saying  that  they  did 
not  originate  the  strike,  that  they  were  not 
so  well  organised  as  the  other  trades, .that 
their  exchequer  was  not  so  full,  that  they  had 
not  a  fair  share  of  the  subscriptions  that  came 
from  the  country,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
trade  were  different  from  those  of  the  car- 
penters and  joiners.  Ko  one  can  blame  the 
masons  for  resolving  to  accept  at  their  own 
time  the  best  terms  they  could  make,  and 
if  they  were  blameworthy  it  was  for  the  clan- 
destine method  in  which  they  conducted  and 
concluded  the  negotiations.  No  one  can  say 
that  the  other  trades  have  acted  unmagnani- 
mously,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  any  damaging 
charge  can  be  brought  against  any  one  of  its 
sections. 

When  the  strike  commenced  we  ventured 
to  suggest  what  we  considered  at  the  time  a 
reasonable  compromise.  Seeing  that  the  men 
were  bent  on  shorter  hours  we  advised  the 
employers  to  accept  the  nine  hours'  arrange- 
ment, as  we  felt  certain,  and  we  still 
feel  as  certain,  that  no  other  settlement 
can  last  long.  The  men  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  question  of  time  than  they 
do  to  the  scale  of  payment,  and  there  was 
something  like  a  passionate  longing  for  the 
nine  hom-s.  Had  the  employers  at  the  out- 
sot  .shown  a  disposition  to  yield  on  this  point 
there  would  have  been  little  or  no  difficulty 
to  settle  the  amount  per  hour  to  be  paid. 
The  employers  were  firm,  and  the  men  were 
equally  so,  and  as  a  result  the  summer  has 
been  wasted.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  matter.  The  battle,  at  best,  can  only 
be  said  to  be  a  drawn  one.  The  men  have 
accepted  a  settlement  under  a  protest.  They 
say  distinctly  that  they  will  begin  the  struggle 
again  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  As 
it  lb,  they  will  begin  work  with  a  scowl  on 
their  faces  and  witli  no  clieerfulness  in  their 
hearts.  Instead  of  51  hours  a  week,  the 
working  hours  in  the  shops  will  be  52.V  hours 
a  week  all  the  year  round,  or  about  9^  hours 
per  day  ;  and  m  hours  for  40  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  4S  hours  per  week  for  out-door 
work  in  winter.  The  wages  will  be  S.ld.  per 
hour  all  tlie  year  round.  We  believe  it  would 
have  been  a  much  wiser  thing  to  have  made 
it  52  hours  per  week.  Then^tho  men  would 
Lave  obtained  what  they  most  desired,  and 
they  would  have  recommenced  work  with 
more  ven-c  and  spring,  and  in  all  probability 
the  employers  would  be  the  actual  gainers. 
The  settlement  lacks  genuineness  andstren<Hh. 


There  is  no  sLaking  hands  or  drinking  health, 
or  expression  of  good  wishes,  but  a  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  to  reserve  strength  for 
futirre  contingencies.  It  may  be  asked  why 
should  the  workmen  attach  so  much  value  to 
fifteen  minutes  a  day '?  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety it  may  be  asked  why  should  the  em- 
ployers attach  so  much  value  to  the  said  fifteen 
minutes  as  to  exact  them  ?  If  it  were  merely 
to  show  their  strength  it  was  not  good  policy, 
as  they  have  obtained  a  partial  and  temporary 
victory  at  the  price  of  future  confidence  and 
repose.  The  men,  if  they  like,  can  perform 
more  work  in  nine  hours  than  they  can  in 
nine  hours  and  a  quarter ;  and  as  they  have 
imported  a  sentiment  into  the  nine  hours' 
movement,  it  would  have  been  good  policy, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  the  masters  to  have 
ungrudgingly  acceded  the  whole  hour  when 
the)'  liad  abandoned  three-quarters  of  it,  and 
particularly  as  the  payment  per  hour  was  to 
be  8;td.  instead  of  9d.  Had  the  reconciliation 
been  established  on  this  basis,  a  peace  might 
have  been  concluded  instead  of  merely  an 
armistice  effected. 

In  glancing  over  the  struggle  neither  side 
can  pride  itself  in  the  temper  or  the  judgment 
it  has  displayed.  The  employers,  by  refusing 
negotiation  in  the  first  place,  developed  the 
seeds  of  the  strike  into  active  life;  the  workmen, 
by  shrinking  from  arbitration,  widened  and 
embittered  the  contest.  The  employers  were 
wrong  in  selecting  aristocratic  arbitrators;  the 
workmen  were  equally  wrong  in  repudiating 
arbitration  altogether — though  arbitration 
by  outside  arbitrators,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  internal  policy  of  the  trade,  is  not  so 
likely  to  effect  a  satisfactory  understanding 
as  negotiation  by  interested  and  well-informed 
referees.  If  the  employers  were  unwise  in 
their  somewhat  imperious  conduct,  the  men 
were  equally  unwise  in  their  "no  surrender" 
policy.  Their  ranks  were  not  so  disciplined 
after  all.  The  masons  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  exhibited  infirmity  of  resolution. 
Carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers  and 
plasterers,  in  many  pai'ts  of  the  metropolis, 
have  worked  all  through  the  struggle  for 
eightpence,  and  in  some  instances  for  less 
per  hour.  The  employers  knew  this,  and  they 
reasonably  calculated  that  time  was  on  their 
side,  and  that  if  they  waited  long  enough  the 
men  would  give  way.  In  fact,  the  Unions 
found  the  ground  gradually  crumbling  under 
their  feet  by  the  defection  of  the  men.  This 
daily  reduction  of  strength  rendered  it  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  try  to  eit'ect 
a  compromise.  This  lesson  must  not,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  forgotten  in  future.  The  men  when 
united  have  not  the  best  chance  of  winning, 
and  disunited  they  court  defeat.  We  trust, 
however,  that  some  wiser  method  than  strikes 
or  lock-outs  will  be  selected  for  settling 
trade  disputes.  They  are  unnecessary,  waste- 
ful, exasperating,  and  primarily  ineffectual. 
They  cannot  do  anything  which  cannot  be 
better  done  by  mutually-appointed  negotiators. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  growing  disposition  to 
strike  against  strikes,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  resolution  in  favoiu-  of  arbitration,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Hannen,  seconded  by  jMr. 
Matkin,  and  carried  at  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day. A  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the 
cure,  and  this  resolution,  so  spontaneously 
moved  and  unanimously  carried,  is  an  augury 
of  wiser  future  action. 


CATCH-WATEK   RESERVOIRS.* 

WE  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  reccntly-pulilished 
work  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  author  observes  that  the 
nature  of  the  watershed  or  gathering  ground 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  obtained  must 
principally  occupy  the  attention  of  the  engi- 
neer in  designing  a  catchment  reservoir  in- 
tended to  supply  water  either  to  a  town  or 
for  manufacturing  purposes  only.     It  should 

•  On  tbp  Construction  of  Catch-Water  Keservoirs  in 
Mountain  Districtfc-.  By  Chas.  H.  Beloe.  London ;  E.  and 
K  N.  Spon. 


be  at  a  sufficient  altitude  above  the  place  to 
be  supplied,  and  also  above  the  highest  point 
on  the  route,  so  as  to  avoid  deep  cutting  and 
tunnelling  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  of  level  must  not  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  conduit,  if  open,  to  be 
laid  with  such  steep  gradients  that  the  velocity 
of  the  current  may  endanger  the  stability  of 
the  channel ;  or,  if  composed  of  pipes,  to 
oblige  their  construction  to  bo  of  extraordi- 
nary thickness.  On  the  next  point  —  the 
amount  of  rainfall — engineers  of  the  present 
day  are  now,  thanks  to  the  number  of  rain 
gauges  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  enabled  to  obtain  more  reliable 
data  on  which  to  base  their  calculations 
than  their  predecessors.  Still,  the  rainfall 
of  a  given  district,  especially  a  hilly  one, 
is  very  variable,  and  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  place  as  many  gauges  as  possible 
on  the  watershed  itself,  and  carefully  to 
observe  them  for  a  lengthened  period.  The 
gauges  generally  used  are  of  two  kinds, 
'■rain"  and  "stream."  The  former  shoidd 
always  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  only  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  rainfall  ;  if  possible, 
always  in  the  open,  avoiding  gorges  or 
escarpments.  The  altitude  of  the  gauges 
should  be  accurately  ascertained,  so  as  to 
compare  it  with  the  nearest  reliable  standard 
gauge ;  a  proper  allowance  being  made  for 
their  respective  levels,  three  per  cent,  of 
additional  rainfall  may  be  expected  for  every 
additional  100ft.  of  level.  Stream  gauges, 
if  properly  constructed  and  observed,  show 
the  actual  amount  of  water  which  flows  off 
the  watershed  at  a  certain  point,  and  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
whole  watershed  and  the  volume  passing 
through  the  stream  gauges  will  give  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  for  evaporation  and 
absorption. 

Careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
watershed  to  ascertain  whether  the  water  is  led 
from  its  natirral  com-se  by  artificial  drainage, 
and  the  geological  strata  and  inclination  of  the 
ground  should  be  considered.  A  rocky  and 
precipitous  formation  is  the  most  favourable 
from  which  to  collect  water.  Purity  is  also  an 
essential  requirement ;  this  is  ensured  by 
the  absence  of  peaty  or  boggy  ground,  highly 
cultivated  laud,  or  obnoxious  mamrfactories. 
Limestone  is  a  bad  formation,  impregTiating 
the  water  with  lime,  and  containing,  more- 
over, fissures,  technically  known  as  "  swal- 
lows," through  which  large  bodies  of  water 
disappear  into  unknown  regions.  The  soft 
sandstones,  especially  the  "new  red,"  are 
absorbent  and  therefore  objectionable. 

The  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  can  be  impounded  and  utilised  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  be  made  by  the  engi- 
neer, and  no  basis  as  yet  exists  on  which  it 
may  be  founded.  It  would  be  very  advisable 
to  institute  inquiries  that  might  establish 
reliable  data  on  this  subject  similar  to  the 
experiments  made  on  iron  by  Fairbairn  and 
otliers.  In  the  first  instance,  the  average 
rainfall  mustbe  ascertained  and  provision  made 
against  the  exceptional  circumstances  attend- 
ing a  succession  of  wet  or  dry  seasons.  The 
practice  among  some  of  the  leading  engineers 
is  to  deduct  one-sixth  from  the  average  rain- 
fall to  allow  for  floods  which  cannot  be  stored. 
The  amount  lost  by  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion, varying  in  England  from  iUn.  to  19in. 
per  annum,  has  next  to  be  dctei-mined.  It 
next  becomes  necessary  to  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  available  rainfall  due  to  the 
riparian  owners,  whose  claims,  especially  in 
closely  populated  manufacturing  cLstricts,  are 
often  of  a  very  serious  character.  By  the 
standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  power  to 
abstract  the  water  from  any  stream  must  be 
served  upon  every  owner  or  lessee  of  a  mill 
or  manufactory  situated  upon  that  stream 
within  2<i  miles  below  the  point  at  which  the 
water  is  to  be  abstracted,  unless  the  stream 
shall  unite  with  a  navigable  river  in  less  than 
20  miles,  in  which  case  the  notice  need  only 
be  served  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  two 
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streams.  No  stream  having  a  natural  course 
can  be  abstracted  without  compensating  the 
landownerfs  on  the  stream  and  obtaining  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  manufacturing  districts 
it  has  become  a  common  rule  to  allow  one- 
third  of  the  available  rainfall  to  the  riparian 
owners,  leaving  two- thirds  for  the  im- 
pounders ;  this  in  some  instances  varies  to 
the  proportion  of  one  quarter  to  the  former, 
and  three  quarters  to  the  latter.  The  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  of  the  reservoir  are  the 
next  important  considerations.  These  must 
be  calculated  to  impound  enough  water  to 
ensure  a  constant  fixed  supply  during  the 
longest  period  of  drought.  The  daily  average 
allowance  for  a  town  varies  from  '10  to  .50 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  Twenty 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  may  be  considered 
a  fair  allowance  for  ordinary  country  towns 
and  rural  districts,  and  40  gallons  for  large 
manufacturing  towns.  Both  quantities  in- 
clude water  for  sewerage,  watering,  and  other 
public  purposes.  The  reservoir  should  con- 
tain from  150  to  200  days'  supply,  as,  though 
di'oughts  of  such  diu-ation  are  unknown  in 
England,  yet  a  drouglit  may  commence  when 
the  reservoir  is  but  half  full,  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious limited  rainfalL  Natural  lakes  may  in 
some  cases  be  used  as  reservoirs  ;  it  is  then 
necessary  to  obtain  power  to  raise  and  lower 
the  natural  water  level  of  the  lake  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  give  sufficient  storage  accommo- 
dation between  these  two  levels  to  contain 
the  requisite  supply  of  water  for  the  period 
of  longest  drought.  The  most  advantageous 
site  for  a  reservoir  is  one  where  a  compara- 
tively small  embankment  thrown  across  a 
valley  will  form  a  capacious  reservoir  of  which 
only  one  side  will  be  artificial,  the  rising 
ground  retaining  tlie  water  on  the  remaining 
sides ;  such  favourable  circumstances  are, 
however,  not  often  met  with.  Sometimes, 
before  raising  the  bank,  it  is  desirable  to  cut 
a  new  course  for  the  stream  it  is  proposed  to 
impound  ;  and  in  the  case  of  large  under- 
takings, it  is  advisable  to  make  this  division 
of  the  watercourse  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  thus  afford  the  opportunity  of  passing 
heavy  floods  into  the  original  stream,  without 
allowing  them  to  enter  the  reservoir  sliould  it 
be  already  full,  or  the  water  too  turbid  for  use. 
The  diverted  stream  course  is  also  very  useful 
in  regulating  the  speed  at  which  the  reservoir 
is  filled  on  completion,  and  this  very  im- 
portant point  is  too  often  overlooked.  The 
actual  site  of  the  embankment  cannot  bo  too 
carefully  examined.  Trial  shafts  or  borings 
should  be  sunk  both  on  the  centre  line  and  on 
each  side  of  it  clear  of  tlie  foot  of  the  slopes, 
so  as  accurately  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  First,  it  should  be  discovered  whether 
there  is  any  bog  or  other  soft  compressible 
material  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  in- 
tended bank,  and  requiring  to  be  removed, 
and  next  an  unbroken  strata  of  water- 
tight material  must  extend  from  one  side  of 
the  valley  to  the  other,  and  rise  above  top- 
water  level  on  both  sides. 

Until  some  more  economical  and  expeditions 
mode  of  rendering  a  reservoir  watertight  is  dis- 
covered, the  practice  of  sinking  a  trencli  down  to 
the  rock  or  other  watertight  material,  and  fill- 
ingitwith  puddle,  will  probably  continue  to  be 
adopted,  except  in  the  case  of  small  reservoirs, 
wliieh  in  most  instances  can  be  more  cheaply 
constructed  by  covering  the  bottom  witli 
puddle  and  connecting  it  under  the  embank- 
ment with  the  wall.  The  thickness  of  the 
puddle  wall  must  depend  on  the  height  of 
the  embankment  above  the  surface  ;  the 
dimensions  vary  from  ;!ft.  to  10ft.  The  wall 
usually  batters  on  each  side,  a  batter  of  1  in  S 
or  1  in  12  being  most  commonly  adojited. 
Mr.  Kawlinson  thinks  that  a  puddle  wall 
should  lie  1ft.  thick  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  every  :1ft.  in  height  of  the  em- 
bankment. ,\  bank  lOOft.  high  would  thus 
require  a  puddle  wall  :'i:i^ft.  thick  at  its  base, 
4ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  having  a  batter  on 
each  side  of  IJin.  per  foot.  Much,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed.       Some  engineers    diminish    the 


puddle  trench  in  width  in  the  same  proportion 
to  its  depth  below  the  surface  as  the  wall 
diminishes  in  height  when  it  rises  above  the 
ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  very 
obvious,  as  iu  most  cases  the  ground  through 
which  tlie  trench  is  sunk  is  so  porous  as  to  be- 
come saturated  with  water  when  the  reservoir 
isfidl,  and  consequently  the  increased  pressure 
falls  on  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall  ;  the 
pirddle.  therefore,  should  continue  to  increase 
in  thickness  below  ground  in  the  same  ratio 
as  it  is  designed  to  do  above  the  surface. 
This,  however,  for  many  reasons  would  be  a 
very  expensive  operation,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  plan  of  sinking  the  trench  with 
perpendicular  sides  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted.  When  solid  rock  is  found 
at  the  bottom  it  is  freipiently  cut  into  steps 
or  grooves  running  parallel  with  the  centre 
line  of  the  embankment,  and  tending  to 
hinder  the  water  from  creeping  between  the 
rock  and  the  puddle.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
practice  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
level,  but  now  it  is  generally  made  to  incline 
from  each  side  to  the  deepest  point.  All 
water  fissures  in  the  rock  should  be  carefully 
plugged  with  wooden  or  iron  plugs,  or,  if 
small,  caulked  with  oakum,  and  in  very  wet 
rock  trenches  Portland  cement  is  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  puddle  to  fill  up  the 
bottom  portion.  The  puddle  for  filling  the 
trench  should  be  composed  of  the  stoutest 
and  toughest  clay  to  be  procured,  and  should 
be  placed  in  regular  and  level  layers,  not  ex- 
ceeding 9in.  in  thickness.  In  very  wet 
trenches  gravel  puddle  may  be  well  used  ;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  description  of  clay — 
thoroughly  mixed  before  being  placed  in  sihi, 
with  not  less  than  half  its  own  bulk,  nor  more 
than  as  much  as  its  own  bulk  of  round  gravel 
or  broken  stone,  no  gravel  or  stone  being 
used  therein  which  shall  not  have  passed 
through  a  screen  of  l^in.  mesh,  nor  which 
should  be  capable  of  passing  through  a  screen 
of  less  than  iin.  mesh. 

The  slope  of  the  embankment  should  be  as 
flat  as  possible,  as  the  force  of  the  waves  is 
thus  materially  reduced,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  liank  diminished.  All  clay  not  re- 
quired for  the  puddle,  and  other  homogenous 
material  not  required,  should  be  deposited  in 
the  water  slope,  leaving  the  stones,  gravel, 
and  other  porous  substances  for  the  back 
bank  or  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
puddle  wall,  reserving  a  certain  thickness  of 
sound  material  to  place  immediately  at  the 
back  of  the  puddle,  in  order  to  support  it  as 
much  as  jiossible.  It  is  generally  specified 
that  a  wall  of  carefully  selected  materials 
should  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  puddle 
wall  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  the  wall 
itself.  The  water  slope  of  the  embankment 
is  usually  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  shing- 
ling or  broken  stones  placed  roughly  on  it 
to  within  lOft.  or  20ft.  of  top  water  level, 
and  from  thence  covered  withpitching  or  large 
stones  placed  edgeways  on  the  bank  upon 
a  layer  of  broken  stone.  The  down-stream 
slope  is  generally  soiled  and  sown  with  hay 
seed,  and  a  road  or  footwalk  is  generally  made 
on  the  top  of  the  embankment. 

In  the  method  of  providing  an  outlet  a 
complete  revolution  has  taken  place  since  the 
failure  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir  at  Shef- 
field in  18G1.  Previous  to  that  period  a 
culvert  was  usually  constructed  under  the 
end)ankment  containing  a  pipe  or  pipes  fur- 
nished with  valves  which  were  raised  or 
lowered  as  required.  In  many  instances  a 
tower  was  built  from  the  end  of  the  culvert 
near  the  foot  of  the  water  slope  extending 
to  top  water  level,  and  provided  with  valves  at 
various  stages,  enabling  the  water  to  be  drawn 
oiT  at  different  heiglits.  Other  reservoirs  are 
provided  with  outlets  by  means  of  a  culvert 
containing  pipes,  but  witli  a  shaft  for  tlie 
valve  spindles  immediately  in  front  of  the 
puddle  wall,  which  is  built  through  the  em- 
bankment to  top  hank  level.  In  some  cases 
— fortunately  not  many — pipes  un])i'otected 
by  culverts  have  been  laid  through  the  bank 
and  closed  by  valves  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 


dry  slope  of  the  bank.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  objections  open  to  these  methods  the  plan 
now  being  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  New  Yarrow  reservoir  for  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  at  the  Llanefydd  reservoir,  and 
at  the  Wayoh  reservoir  for  the  Bolton  Cor- 
poration, is  to  supply  outlets  by  means  of 
tunnels  driven  through  the  solid  ground 
round  one  end  of  the  embankment  and 
under  the  end  of  the  puddle  wall  or  under 
the  bank  itself.  At  Yarrow  the  tunnel  is  217 
yards  long,  and  8ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  driven 
through  hard  shale  and  lined  with  masonry. 
At  Llanefydd  the  tunnel  is  70  yards  long,  of 
oval -shape,  .5ft.  by  4ft.,  and  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  valve 
shaft  situated  in  line  with  the  puddle  trench 
extending  from  the  tunnel  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  top  bank  level.  At  Yarrow 
this  shaft  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  the 
puddle  wall  is  carried  round  it  and  tied  into 
the  hill-side  ;  at  Llanefydd  the  puddle  does 
not  extend  to  the  shaft,  the  rock  in  which 
the  latter  is  sunk  being  watertight.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  the  tunnel  is  completely 
filled  up  with  a  plug  of  brickwork  set  in  cement 
and  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  ;  in 
this  plug  tlie  outlet  pipes  and  valves  are 
inserted.  These  should  always  be  in  dupli- 
cate to  provide  for  accidents.  At  the  Wayoh 
reservoir  the  tunnel  mouth  in  the  reservoir 
is  closed  by  a  brick  wall,  and  the  valves  are 
placed  immediately  behind  the  wall.  If  the 
tunnel  mouth  be  left  open  it  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  strong  iron  grating,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  after  the  valves  are 
once  closed,  and  the  water  allowed  to  rise 
in  the  reservoir,  this  part  of  the  work  cannot 
be  examined  witliout  letting  off  the  water  and 
at  considerable  expense. 

'i'he  overflow  or  means  of  escape  for  those 
floods  which  the  reservoir  cannot  contain  is 
of  equal  importance  with  the  outlet.  The 
length  of  the  waste  weir  should  depend  on 
the  area  of  the  watershed  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  known  to  fall  in  the  district 
in  one  day.  With  these  data  may  be  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  water  which  will  flow 
over  a  weir  of  given  length,  allowing  a 
maximum  depth  of  (say)  fjin.  The  length  of 
the  weir  must  be  increased  until  the  quantity 
of  water  which  will  flow  over  it  in  a  given 
time  is  equal  to  the  largest  amount  of  water 
which  can  pass  into  the  reservoir  in  that 
period.  A  common  rule  adopted  in  Eng- 
land— but  one  not  always  to  be  relied 
on — is  to  make  the  waste-weir  3ft.  long  for 
every  100  acres  of  watershed,  and  to  make 
the  width  of  the  bye-wash  to  equal  1ft.  for 
every  acre  of  surface  of  the  reservoir.  The 
bye-wash  or  channel  for  conveying  the  water 
away  after  it  has  fallen  over  the  waste  weir 
need  not  be  so  wide  as  the  weir  itself,  as  the 
water  may  be  made  to  flow  through  it  with 
increased  depth.  The  form  of  the  waste- 
weir  is  generally  that  of  a  segmental  or  semi- 
circular coping,  placed  at  top-water  level, 
an  opening  being  in  most  cases  left  filled  up 
with  planks,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure 
to  facditate  the  escape  of  the  water.  In 
order  to  convey  the  waste  water  into  the  old 
stream-course  gradually,  the  bye-wash  is 
usually  carried  for  some  distance  down  the 
valley.  Sometimes,  the  floor  of  the  bye-wash 
inclines,  occasionally  broken  by  steps ;  at 
others  engineers  employ  steps  broken  by 
level  landings.  When  steps  are  used  the  fall 
from  one  to  the  other  should  not  be  more 
than  12in.,  and  the  head  of  eacli  step  should 
equal  at  least  twice  the  fall ;  tlie  steps,  more- 
over, should  not  have  a  continuous  fall  of 
more  than  .5ft.,  but  should  then  be  broken 
by  level  landings  at  least  ;5ft.  long.  A  layer 
of  puddle  or  concrete  under  the  bottom  of 
the  bye-wash  is  generally  adopted,  and  is 
specially  necessary  between  the  waste-weir 
and  the  central  puddle  wall  in  the  emljank- 
ment,  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  under 
the  pitching  and  injuring  the  puddle. 

All  brushwood,  vegetable  matter,  and 
boggy  or  peaty  material,  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  interior  of  the  reservoir 
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before  filling,  to  avoid  discoloration  of  the 
water  and  increased  expense  in  filtration. 
The  filling  of  the  reservoir  should  be  per- 
formed as  slowly  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
water  slope  may  settle  gradually. 

Mr.  Beloe's  book  is  illustrated  with  some 
carefully-prepared  diagrams  of  the  works 
referred  to,  and  his  calculations  supported  by 
tables.  With  these,  those  desiring  further 
information  will  do  well  to  make  themselves 
acquainted. 

^- 

DUSDEE.— LETTER  I. 

\^From  our  own  Correspondent.'] 

THE  prosperity  which  accrued  to  Dundee  diu-ing 
the  American  War  is  doing  wonders  for  the 
constructive  and  fine  arts  in  that  "bonnie"  town. 
The  architects  of  Dundee,  as  a  body,  take  the  lead 
in  Scotland  in  Gothic  art ;  the  merchants  of  Dundee 
are  zealously  emulating  each  other  in  their  patron- 
age of  modern  painters  and  sculptors ;  four  public 
parks  and  a  free  public  museum  and  library  c  mtri- 
bute  to  the  rational  enjoyment  of  its  working  popu- 
lation ;  its  well-known  fourteenth  centur\-  "  Town 
Steeple"  is  being  restored,  out  of  pure  archreological 
interest ;  its  harbour  and  docks  are  being  rapidly 
extended ;  its  narrow  thoroughfares,  closes,  and 
dens  are  marked  for  demolition  under  a  recent  Im- 
provement -4ct ;  over  forty  miles  of  its  main  sewers 
have  been  completed ;  tire  insurance  offices  are. 
indirectly,  checking  the  erection  of  non-fireproof 
mills  and  factories ;  its  artisans  are  building  their 
own  homes ;  and  the  directors  of  the  North  British 
Railway  are  seeking  more  direct  access  to  its  in- 
dustrial wealth  by  the  construction  of  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Tay,  which  will  be  the  longest  in  the 
world. 

The  population  of  the  Burgh  in  1S71  was 
121,075,  showing  an  increase  of  about  30.000  during 
the  last  ten  j'ears.  In  1S21  the  population  was 
31,000  only.  The  Burgh  forms  an  area  of  over 
3,400  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  covered 
with  buildings.  In  portions  of  the  old  town  the 
population  varies  from  400  to  700  per  acre,  while 
the  rate  over  the  whole  area  is  about  34  per  acre. 
In  the  densely  populated  districts  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  built  in  long  ranges  of  many  stories  in 
height,  separated  from  each  other  by  closes,  or  alleys 
of  only  a  few  feet  in  width.  Light,  air,  and  venti- 
lation have  been  so  little  regarded  in  the  construction 
of  these  tenements  that  many  rooms  may  be  found 
with  ceilings  not  more  than  7ft.  in  height  from  the 
iloors  ;  with  windows  having  about  eight  superficial 
feet  of  opening ;  and  cubical  areas  of  about  230ft. 
oulv  for  each  resident.  In  these  tenements  are 
accumulated  the  social  curses  of  the  Burgh — • 
ruffianism,  uncleanness,  and  depravity,  unequalled 
in  Scotland. 

The  authorities,  under  their  new  Improvement 
Act,  have  the  power  to  uproot  and  sweep  away  all 
these  habitations ;  to  construct  new  thoroughfares 
upon  their  sites,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  considerable  market  area.  They  have 
also  the  power  to  construct  slaughter-houses  and 
public  parks.  The  worst  district  in  Dundee,  lying 
between  Couties'  "Wynd  and  Chrichton-street  and 
Xethergate  and  Dock-street  will  be  eutu-ely  removed. 
In  this  work  l,3o0ft.  of  closes,  averaging  o^ft.  in 
width,  and  enclosed  on  each  side  by  dwelling-houses 
of  four  and  six  stories  in  height  will  be  removed. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  street  from  the 
Xethergate  opposite  Thorter-row  down  to  another 
street  which  will  run  from  Unioa-street  to  Green- 
market,  parallel  with  Dock-street,  intercepting  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  present  Fish-street  and 
Butcher-row.  The  ([uadraugular  space  between 
tliia  new  street  and  Dock-street  will  form  the  new 
market  space.  Ail  tlie  streets  in  tliis  district  will 
be  widened,  more  or  less. 

-V  new  street,  40ft.  in  width,  is  also  proposed  in 
exlcnsion  of  Victoria-street  westwards,  uecessitat- 
ii'.g  a  bridge  over  the  Dens.  This  will  connect  the 
Arbroath-road  and  east-end  of  tlie  town  with  the 
liucklemaker  Wynd.  The  Bucklcmaker  Wynd, 
wliich  is  enormously  overcrowded  with  vehicles,  will 
be  widened  to  a[i  average  width  of  :M{.  Tlie  new 
line  of  street  will  be  continued  across  the  Ililltowu 
by  L.adywell-lane  and  Powrie's-lane  to  Bell-street 
and  Meadowside-road.  Each  of  the  existing  streets 
will  be  widcnal  to  GUft.,  and  their  gradients  im- 
proved. 

Another  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  im- 
provement will  be  the  wiilening  of  the  "Narrow  of 
the  Murray  Gate."  This  "  Narrow"  is  in  one  place 
17ft.  onlj'  in  width,  and  here,  on  Saturday  evenings, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  in  Scotch  towns, 
all  the  working  population  of  the  locality  assem- 
bles.    This  work  is  conjoined  with  the  extension  of 


Commercial-street  to  Albert-square  by  a  new  street 
60ft.  in  width,  and  with  the  widening  of  Seagate 
near  its  junction  with  Burnhead.  The  levels  of 
Murray  Gate  and  the  adjoining  streets  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Another  important  work  is  the  con- 
templated extension  of  the  High-street,  east  and 
west,  by  the  removal  of  the  buildings  now  used  as 
the  Clydesdale  Bank  and  the  LTnion  Hall.  The 
latter  building  blocks  the  principal  egress  to  one 
quarter  of  the  biu-gh  ;  and,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  invites  a  speedy  removal.  It  was  built  by  the 
Episcopalians. 

It  is  proposed  to  clear  away  one  of  the  most  ruinous 
.ind  overcrowded  parts  of  the  town  by  extending 
Guthrie-street  westwards  to  the  Scouringburn,  and 
by  opening  Heathtield-place  to  the  width  of  Kin- 
cardine-street, so  as  to  form  a  good  thoroughfare 
between  Blackness-road  and  Hawkhill.  All  these, 
and  some  other  improvements,  will  as  completely 
change  the  aspect  of  Dundee  as  that  of  Paris  or 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire  has  been  changed  during  the 
past  few  5'ears. 

Already  rich  in  public  parks,  the  authorities  have 
commenced  another,  about  10  acres  in  extent,  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  and  called  the  Magdalen 
Green.  To  this  tine  spot  an  esplanade  of  consider- 
able length  is  being  constructed,  whereby  a  river- 
side drive  from  the  docks  to  the  new  park  will  be 
formed.  The  esplanade  works  will  cost  about 
£40,000.  They  consist  of  an  outer  sea  wall  of 
rough  construction,  designed  to  uphold  some  scores 
of  acres  of  made-up  land  h'ing  between  the  river 
and  the  Perth  Railway.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted— some  years  Iience — it  will  be  a  grand  addi- 
tion to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  "  bonnie  "  town. 
The  river,  or  Firth,  is  here  about  two  miles  in  width, 
presenting  points  of  picturesque  glories  which  fully 
realise  the  Highland  appellation,  applied  to  Dundee, 
cf  "  Ail-lec  "  (the  beautiful). 

Forming  a  fine  contrast  to  this  progressing  Firth- 
side  Magdalen  Park,  Plain,  and  Esplanade,  is  the 
Balgay  Park,  opened  last  autumn  b}'  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  As  the  Magdalen  Park  comprises  the 
fairest  of  the  sea-level  land,  so  the  Balgay  Park  and 
the  adjoining  Necropolis,  together  60  acres  in  extent, 
comprise  the  loveliest  of  the  hill-tops.  The 
Balgay  Park  and  the  Necropolis  occupy  twin 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  They  arc  to  be 
connected  by  a  light  iron  trellis  bridge  thrown  over 
the  gorge  between  them.  The  lodges  and  walks  have 
been  designed  and  laid  out  in  excellent  taste.  At 
present  there  is  an  air  of  primness  and  neat  gar- 
dener's work  about  the  general  arrangements,  con- 
veying an  idea  of  contemplated  restrictions  which 
may  curtail  the  popularity  and  means  for  good  in- 
fluences of  a  real  people's  park.  All  around  the 
scenery  is  lovely,  free,  broad,  and  boundless,  and  it 
will  be  a  mistake  to  surrender  the  park  too  much  to 
the  rigid  requirements  of  a  garden.  The  park, 
lodges,  and  Necropolis  have  been  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  MackisoUj  C.E.,  the 
Burgh  Engineer,  the  late  I\Ir.  Scott,  Burgh  Archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  McKelvie,  Superintendent  of  Ceme- 
teries. 

The  hilly  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  necessitates  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
architects  in  adjusting  their  buildings  to  the  sites 
upon  which  they  have  to  work.  Out  of  60  miles  of 
streets,  roads,  and  lanes  within  the  burgh,  only 
about  30  miles  have  a  gradient  under  1  in  30.  Alto- 
gether there  are  340  thoroughfares.  Three  hundred 
of  these,  with  a  total  length  of  l.'j  miles,  do  not 
exceed  20ft.  in  width  ;  one  hundred,  with  a  lengtli 
of  16  miles,  range  from  20ft.  to  30ft.  in  width  ;  sixty, 
with  a  length  of  20  miles,  vary  from  30ft.  to  40ft.  ; 
and  eighty,  with  a  length  of  10  miles,  are  40ft.  and 
upwards  in  width.  The  '' JIarketgait,"  or  High- 
street,  is  3S0ft.  by  100ft.  There  areabout  two  miles  of 
streets  and  muds  in  coiuiection  with  the  harbour, 
atid  about  the  same  extent  of  quayage. 

Forfarshire  abounds  with  good  paving-stones,  of 
which  the  authorities  of  Duiulee  now  avail  them- 
selves liberally.  Five  to  six  miles  of  old  footwaj's 
are  annually  taken  up  and  laid  with  flagging.  The 
steam  roller  is  always  used  upon  tlie  macadamised 
roadwa3's,  and  main  thoroughfares  are  pitched  with 
AVhinstone  blocks.  The  principal  streets  are  well 
cleansed  ;  the  closes  and  dens  are  Augean  stables, 
upon  which  little  impression  can  be  made  in  the  way 
of  cleanliness. 

The  main  drainage  of  the  town  proper  is  nearly 
completed.  The  sewers  are  over  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  will  cost  about  £69,000.  They  discharge 
their  contents  at  several  points  into  the  Tay,  pend- 
ing the  maturity  of  a  plan  for  utilising  the  whole 
sewage  upon  the  sands  of  Barry,  seven  miles  down 
the  river.  A  large  and  rapidly-increasing  district, 
of  about  500  acres,  called  Lochee,  is,  at  present, 
uiuirained.  This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgh  ! 
engineer.  Mr.  Mackison,  who  proposes  to  carry  an  ' 


outfall  sewer  round  the  west  shoulder  of  Gowrie- 
hill,  past  Invergowrie  House,  Hazel  Hall,  and  the 
grounds  of  Duncarse  and  Dunmore  to  one  of  the 
main  town  sewers  in  the  Perth  Road.  The  length 
of  this  sewer  will  be  2  miles  5  furlongs,  6*1.S 
chains.  The  gradient  will  be  1  in  .528,  varying  at  the 
east  end  to  1  in  40.  A  storm  water  overflow  sewer, 
and  means  for  sluicing  and  ventilating,  form  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  sewer  will  be  constructed  with 
strong  glazed  fire-clay  tubes  2ft.  in  diameter,  with 
water-tight  joints.  An  official  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  projected  improvements  amounts  to  £200,000. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS. 

AN  alteration  of  some  importance  has  been  made 
in  the  new  Act  to  amend  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  with  respect  to  fees  to 
bishops'  secretaries  and  others,  on  which  complaints 
have  been  made.  The  Act  alters  the  length  of 
mortg.age  terms,  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  repa}-- 
ment  of  tlie  advances.  It  then  provides  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterburj',  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Vicars  General  of  the  archbishops, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  at  anj-  time  during 
the  year  1873,  to  review  the  rates  of  the  fees  of  the 
bishops'  secretaries  and  registrars,  and  the  rate  of 
surveyors'  charges  for  work  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  as  tixed,  or 
authorised  to  have  been  fixed,  under  the  10th  section 
of  the  same  Act  for  the  various  dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales ;  and  it  is  declared  to  be  lawful  for  the 
archbishops  and  other  constituted  authorities  men- 
tioned to  ordain  and  establish  in  lieu  thereof  one 
uniform  table  of  fees  and  charges,  to  be  binding 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
that  they  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
amend  or  alter  such  table  of  fees  and  charges.  The 
new  table,  or  amended  table  of  fees,  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Privy  Council  before  the  same  can  be 
demanded,  and  the  fees  are  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  in 
force  in  that  respect.  By  the  Act,  a  benefice  is  not 
to  be  mortgaged  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Acts 
recited  to  an  amount  exceeding  in  the  whole  three 
years  of  the  net  income  of  such  benefice. 


SCHOOL  DESKS. 

IN  an  article  on  the  London  School  Board  Exhi- 
bition of  School  Furniture,  now  open  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  School  Board 
Chronicle,  of  July  20th,  says  : — "  One  of  the  most 
notable  forms  of  desk  by  reason  of  the  change 
which  it  introduces  in  the  manner  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  children  in  the  school-room,  is  that  re- 
gistered and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jno.  F.  Moss,  clerk  to 
the  Sheffield  School  Board.  It  is  called  the  'Shef- 
field School  Board  Desk,'  and  is  made  in  pairs. 
Each  desk  accommodates  two  children,  side  by  side, 
and  no  more,  and  the  desks  are  ranged  immediately 
behind  and  touching  each  other  from  end  to  end  of 
the  school-room  if  necessary.  The  pupils,  therefore, 
sit  in  files  instead  of  rows,  and  the  teacher's  pas- 
sage is  between  the  right  and  left  shoulders  of  two 
files  of  students.  This  is  a  favourite  plan  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  for  the  schoolmaster  to  say  whether 
it  is  better  than  the  old  method.  It  certainly  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  each  child  free  space  either 
on  his  right  hand  or  his  left,  and  the  result  is  said 
to  be  achieved  with  the  same  economy  of  space  as 
under  the  ordinary  arrangements."  A  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  School  Board  have  also  reported  in 
favour  of  this  arrangement.  The  report  states  that, 
*'  In  the  American  schools  short  desks  to  hold  two 
schol.ars  are  considered  preferable  to  the  long  desks 
commonly  used  in  this  country,  and  the  space  lost 
by  leaving  a  passage  between  the  ends  of  these 
short  desks  is  gained  in  another  Wiiy  by  the  absence 
of  a  passage  behind  each  deslc  so  that  five  or  six 
rows  may  be  arranged  instead  of  three. 


The  Islinc;ton  Gu.\ri>i.\ns  and  thi-:ik  Anrui- 
TiXT. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Islington  Guardians 
on  Thursday  week,  the  clerk  read  a  letter  from 
the  architect  of  the  new  vaccination  station,  Liver- 
pool-ro,ad,  stating  that  the  work  was  progressing 
rapidly.  He  also  enclosed  a  certificate  authorising 
payment  of  £.')00  to  the  builder,  and  asking  that  he 
might  bo  allowed  £.50  on  account  of  his  services  as 
architect.  Mr.  Wiltshire  objected  to  pay  the  archi- 
tect a  larger  sum  tlian  what  he  was  entitled  to. 
They  gave  their  architect  .5  per  cent,  for  his  services, 
and  it  was  quite  enough  that  they  make  payment  of 
his  fees  when  the  work  Avas  completed.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  pay  the  architect  the  commis- 
sion of  u  per  cent,  on  the  certificate  granted  to  the 
builder. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHAEACTERISTIC  TREAT- 
MENT OF  MATERIAL  IN  DESIGN".  * 
IT  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  in  looldng  over 
exanii)le3  of  architectural  and  ornamental  de- 
sign of  different  kinds,  that  sufficient  importance  is 
seldom  attached  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  capability  of  the  material  made  use  of,  and  the 
influence  which  this  ought  to  have  on  its  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  designer.  This  influence,  or  re- 
lation between  material  and  design,  is  of  a  twofold 
nature.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  strictly 
practical  consideration  of  the  mechanical  nature  and 
structure  of  the  material,  whether  granular,  fibrous, 
laminated,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  its  capacity  for 
resisting  decay  from  atmospheric  influence  or  attri- 
tion ;  and  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  force, 
■whether  compression  or  tension,  to  whicli  it  offers  the 
greatest  resistance.  These  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very 
important  considerations  as  bearing  on  the  style  of 
design  adopted  ;  for  certainly  no  design,  however  in- 
trinsically beautiful,  will  have  a  satisfactory  effect 
on  the  mind  if  it  is  evident  that  the  material  in 
■which  it  is  executed  has  been  necessarily  wasted  as 
to  its  substance,  or  misused  in  regard  to  its  ultimate 
strength,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  designer's 
ideas.  And  secondly,  there  is  the  consideration  as 
to  the  species  of  design  or  of  architectural  effect 
■which  the  material  is  most  suited,  from  its  texture  or 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  to  be  worked,  to  give  ex- 
pression to.  A  design  which  looks  very  well  and  is 
very  effective  in  one  class  of  material,  may  be  very 
■unsatisfactory,  and  look  very  weak,  when  translated 
(if  one  may  use  the  expression)  into  a  material  which 
from  its  coarseness  or  difference  of  texture  is  not 
■  adequate  to  express  the  de.sign  in  its  original  form 
and  character.  If  this  be  thought  a  truism,  it  is  at 
any  rate  one  which  is  very  often  practically  disre- 
garded. Putting  together,  then,  the  two  considera- 
tions stated  above,  I  believe  it  ■will  invariably  be 
found  that,  other  qualities  being  equal,  that  design 
is  best  and  in  every  sense  the  truest  in  which  the 
material  employed  is  used  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
strongest  and  most  durable,  which  involves  least 
■w.aste,  and  in  which  the  design  is  of  the  character 
"which  the  material  employed,  whatever  it  be,  is 
best  capable  of  giving  effect  to.  But  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  better  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  principle 
assumed  here  by  following  it  out  in  its  special  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  materials  in 
eoramon  use  in  architecture. 

Take  first  the  consideration  of  stone,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  favourite  and  now  hackneyed  dictum  of 
some  critics  about  this  being  "  the  iron  age,"  is  likely 
at  least  to  last  our  time  as  tlie  staple  building 
material,  wherever  it  can  be  readily  procured.  Now, 
■what  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  stone,  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  raw  material  of  architecture  ? 
"We  have  here  a  substance  granular  in  texture,  some- 
what brittle,  and  with  a  more  or  less  friable  surface, 
■with  little  tensile  strength,  little  resistance  to  cross 
strain,  but  a  considerable,  in  some  instances  a  verv 
great,  resistance  to  compression.  Now,  all  these 
considerations  certainly  seem  to  point  it  out  as  a 
material  most  fitted  for  an  arched  construction,  where 
it  will  be  only  exposed  to  compression,  and  where, 
moreover,  as  no  blocks  of  very  large  size  are  neces- 
sary, there  will  be  the  better  opportunity  for  the 
economical  use  of  material  in  worklng-in  the  smaller 
portions  which,  under  another  system  of  construc- 
tion, might  go  to  waste.  There  may  certainly  be 
cases  in  which,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  expedient  to 
use  a  lintel  in  stone  construction  ;  where  it  is  desired 
toavoiil  the  thrust  of  an  arch,  for  instance,  or  where 
the  square  liead  is  for  some  reason  a  more  convenient 
form.  Where  this  is  necessary,  however,  it  stands  to 
reason,  one  would  say,  that  the  most  should  Ije  made 
of  the  block  which  is  used  for  a  lintel;  that  both  on 
grounds  of  economy  of  streiigtli  ami  of  material,  its 
substance  should  be  left  as  solid  as  po.sslble,  anil  not 
■weakened  by  being  cut  away  iji  the  search  after  what 
is  supposed  to  be  an  "  ornamental  "  form.  Yet  this 
very  plain  axiom  we  see  continually  disregarded; 
indeed,  with  some  [jractitioners  of  modern  Gothic  it 
became  quite  a  habit,  a  little  while  since  (and  one 
which  is  still  frequently  practi.sed),  to  put  what  is 
really  a  lintel  over  a  window,  and  theu  cut  It  into 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

Figures  1,  2,  3  are  specimens  of  forms  of  stone 
lintel  not  \infrequently  used  ;  in  Eig.  •>  the  sollit  is 
cut  into  a  form  which  weakens  the  stone,  apparently, 
if  not  really,  at  the  point  where  the  strain  is  greatest, 
and  almost  suggests  to  the  eye  the  commencement  of 
a  vertical  crack  ;  and  in  Eig.  .'!,  which  (like  th(' 
rest)  is  taken  from  an  executed  building,  nearly  half 
the  substance  of  the  stone  is  cut  to  waste  in  procur- 
ing a  form  which,  after  all,  looks  exceedingly  weak 
and  unsatisfactory.     If  this    kind  of  form  Is  desired 
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for  a  window  head,  the  proper  way  to  obtain  it,  in 
stone,  would  be  as  sbow^n  in  Fig.  4,  which  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  really  strengthening  the 
lintel  by  decreasing  the  bearing.  Fig.  5  is  a  form 
not  unfreqnently  met  with  iu  Gothic  arcades  on  a 
small  scale,  ivhere  the  arch  is  not  a  real  one,  but  cut 
out  of  the  solid,  but  always  with  the  vertical  joint 
at  the  top,  so  that  instead  of  the  whole  spandril  being 
cut  to  waste,  onlj-  tlie  small  portion  within  the 
dotted  lines  forming  the  chord  of  the  arc  is  lost.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said.  Always  take  care  to 
make  enough  joints  in  your  stonework,  otherwise  it 
will  make  joints  for  itself.     Fig.   G  shows    a  curious 


So,  in  all  ordinarj'  masonry,  that  treatment  will 
be  best  which  avoids  the  unnecessary  cutting  to  waste 
of  the  material ;  and  most  particularly  is  such  waste 
to  be  condemned  when  it  is  done  to  imitate  a  form 
which  should  be  the  result  of  working  in  separate 
blocks.  To  give  one  instance  :  If  a  very  large  stone 
pier  bad  to  be  formed,  it  must  be  built  up  in  courses, 
and  the  bottom  course  would  naturally  be  madelarger 
to  form  a  plinth,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye 
and  for  really  greater  stability.  But  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  smaller  piers,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
strength,  are  better  in  one  piece,  worked  with  a 
plinth ;  iu  other  words,  two  or  three  inches  cut  off 
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piece  of  construction,  from  a  comparatively  new 
building  by  an  eminent  arcliitect  (lirook's  Bank  at 
Manchester,  by  Mr.  Truelitt,  illustratcil  in  the 
ISiiilder,  not  long  ago),  where  the  roof  (pf  the  portf- 
coclurc  is  formed  by  very  flat  arches,  ■which  could 
not  stand  of  themselves  in  that  position  without 
abutment,  aiul  are  really  carried  by  iron  "J"  beams 
undi'rneath,  .as  indicated,  the  Iron  so  treated  as  to  be 
as  little  noticeable  as  possible.  The  conflict  between 
apparent  and  real  construction,  or  between  construc- 
tion and  design,  produces  here  a  very  unsatisfactory 
effect,  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  It  forms  the  only 
serious  defect  in  an  otherwise  most  admirable  and 
original  design. 


the  face  of  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its  height,  so  as 
to  leave  a  plinth  (Eig.  7).  It  a  thing  is  best,  prac- 
tically, as  a  monolith,  let  it  be  worked  as  a  monolith, 
and  not  In  imitation  of  a  built-up  pier.  While  on 
the  subject  of  gate  piers,  too,  we  may  observe  how 
much  more  solid  and  satisfactory  Is  the  appearance 
of  a  head  or  finish  worked  out  of  the  solid  (Fig.  8), 
as  compared  with  the  practice  of  dowelllngon  separate 
head  pieces  or  caps,  with  projecting  angles,  which 
are  nn\y  in  the  w.ay.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  taste 
among  some  of  the  youth  of  the  period  for  surrepti- 
tiously lifting  off  these  head  pieces  from  their  neigh- 
bours' gate  piers ;  a  highly  commendable  practice 
which  might  well  be  further  extended.      To  return 
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however :  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  treat- 
ment of  surface  ornament  on  the  face  of  the  stone  in 
<xternal  work.  I  call  it  bad  ornament  when  a 
rosette  o<-  other  such  object  is  left  standing  out  from 
n  stone  in  the  centre  of  its  face  (Fig.  9)  ;  equally 
90  when  a  raised  panel  mould  is  shown  projecting 
beyond  the  wall  plane,  and  when  wreaths  and 
festoons  are  worked  in  high  relief  down  the  archi- 
traves of  a  window  or  on  a  column.  We  feel 
intuitively  that  these  are  to  a  certain  extent  "  gim- 
crack,"  because  (apart  from  another  reason  to  be 
mentioned  just  now)  we  know  that  to  obtain  them  a 
quantity  of  good  material  has  been  cut  to  waste  on 
ejich  side  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these  minor  considerations,  how- 
ever, another  highly  important  point  should  benotcil 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  stone  as  a  building 
material.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  building 
stone  that  it  is  a  material  requiring  to  be  cut  up 
into  cubes  of  convenient  size  for  use  in  building,  and 
that  a  stone  building  is,  in  fact,  the  placing  together 
of  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  irregular  size,  and 
sometimes  irregular  shape,  to  form  one  mass.  Now 
.ire  we,  as  building  artists,  to  recognise  this  subdivi- 
sion of  our  material,  and  consider  it  as  a  p.art  of  the 
whole  result,  or  are  we  to  do  all  we  can  to  mask  the 
fact  of  our  building  being  composed  of  separate  stones, 
and  to  endeavour  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  being  one 
homogeneous  mass?  Although  I  have  a  rerv  strong 
conviction  on  the  point  myself,  still  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand it  being  considered  an  open  question  bv 
many  architects,  and  fully  admit  that  there  is  some"- 
thing  to  be  said  on  both  sides  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  noticed  how  important  a  part 
this  point  in  building  plays  in  marking  the  distinc- 
tion between  two  great  and  widelv-ditferent  schools 
of  architecture;  .and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
real  and  fundamental  distinction  between  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  building  is  that  the  first  recognises 
the  subdivision  of  the  masonry,  and  makes  it  a  part 
pf  the  architectural  expression,  while  the  latter  school 
ignores  these  subdivisions  and  designs  as  if  the  whole 
building  had  been  carved  out  of  one  block.  In  the  de- 
sign of  most  Renaissance  buildings  there  is  nothing 
which,  so  far  as  the  design  is  concerned,  might  not  be 
aswell  represented  in  a  wood  or  plaster  of  Paris  model 
on  a  small  scale.  In  this  class  of  building  the  ar- 
chitectural decoration  is  applied  at  certain  points, 
and  the  wall  space  between,  where  not  speciallv 
"treated"  in  any  w.ay,  is  merelv  so  much  blank 
apace,  trimmed  off  as  neatly  and  smoothly  as  possible. 
There  is  for  the  most  part  nothing  in  "this  class  of 
masonry  design  which  would  not  be  just  as  suitable 
•for  execution  on  a  small  scale  in  a  design  for  a  side- 
board or  cabinet ;  and  we  know  that  the  designers  of 
furniture  in  this  style  do  habitually  turn  out  objects 
■which  are  in  their  main  features  miniature  copies  of 
buildings,  with  pillars,  architraves,  &c.,  which  re.allv 
look  just  as  well  in  their  way,  sometimes  better  th.in 
the  buildings  ;  and  neither  lose  nor  gain  anything 
from  the  absence  of  masonry  courses,  because  "in  the 
'building  these  are  not  supposed  to  be  noticed  or  to 
form  any  p,art  of  the  character  of  the  design;  they 
are  made  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.  But  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  treat  a  Gothic  building,  a  real  Gothic 
building,  in  this  way,  because  in  it  the  arrangement 
of  the  stones  so  as  to  form  the  strongest  and  at  the 
oame  time  the  most  economical  bond  is  openly 
avowed  by  the  builder,  and  goes  far  to  give  character 
to  his  design  ;  and  no  repetition  of  a  Gotliic  building 
in  a  cabinet  design  or  model  would  give  the  effect  of 
the  original,  since  when  the  masonry  lines  and  joint- 
ings are  lost,  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  design  are 
in  a  great  measure  gone,  and  even  the  purpose  of 
some  of  its  parts,  or  of  the  forms  thev  a.ssume,  is 
hardly-  evident.  M'hether  it  is  possibl'e  to  design 
buildings  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of 
Eenaissance  art,  and  yet  to  combine  with  this  a 
greater  frankness  and  boldness  in  the  masonic  treat- 
ment.— and  whether,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  he 
desirable  to  do  so, — are  questions  involving  verv 
wi(lc  considerations  as  to  architectural  principle,  an'd 
which  I  shall  not  .attempt  to  go  into  here.  But, 
taking  the  two  styles  as  they  are,  there  can  be  no 
floubt  that,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  put 
forward  at  the  commencement  of  the<e  remarks,  the 
Mediasval  style  of  building  is  that  which  is  essentially 
the  misonic  style  par  rTcellence,  ami  the  oidy  one 
in  which  masonry,  properly  so  called,  has  obtained  its 
highest  and  most  complete  expression  ;  and  I  believe 
one  main  cause  of  the  weak  and  tot.ally  uninterest- 
ing character  of  the  earlier  modern  Gothic  works,  of 
the  Kickman  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
these  the  characteristic  treatment  of  masonry  bond 
■was  totally  ignored,  and  the  work,  between  the  "Gothic 
door  and  window  jandjs.  was  finished  with  the  smooth. 
Tegular-coursed,  thin-jointed  asbl.ar  of  the  Renaissance 
school.  And  here  another  characteristic  of  what  may 
be  called  true  masonic  expression  may  be  noticed, 
also  peculiarly  exemplified    in  the  Gothic  style,  but 


almost  entirely  in  the  earlier  periods  of  that  style 
As  we  use  the  stone  in  irregular  sizes  and  shape,  such 
as  are  most  convenient,  so  our  object  in  putting  them 
together  is  to  erect  uniform  and  solid  planes  or  masses 
of  masonry.  Now,  in  the  earlier  Gothic  buildings, 
a  great  part  of  the  effect  and  expression  of  the  struc- 
ture depends  not  at  all  on  ornament,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  but  on  the  juxtaposition  of 
different  plans  of  masonry  meeting  and  cutting  into 
one  another  at  various  angles.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  grand  and  monumental  in  the  aspect  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Transition.al  period  in  this  re- 
spect, every  part  of  the  mass  of  the  building  ap- 
pearir^g  to  have  an  intimate  relation  to  and 
dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  structure  ;  buttresses 
running  straight  into  the  window  jambs  in  one  solid 
breadth  of  masonry ;  outlines  formed  not  by  putting 
one  part  of  the  design  upon  another  in  separate 
stories,  but  by  splays  and  offsets  ■which  are  carried 
from  one  portion  of  the  building  to  another,  and,  by 
their  artful  combination,  give  a  unity  of  expression 
conveying  the  idea  that  every  part  of  the  design  has 
a  relation  to  the  rest,  and  conld  not  be  built  other- 
wise than  it  is  without  a  general  reconstruction  of  the 
whole.  Very  soon,  in  the  decadence  of  the  style, 
this  feeling  was  lost,  and  thelater  Gothic  architecture 
became  in  many  cases  as  much  a  mere  putting  to- 
gether of  ornamental  detail  as  any  but  the  worst 
specimens  of  Renaissance  can  be  said  to  be ;  and  at 
the  Revival  the  later  styles  being  first  followed,  the 
buildings  of  the  earlier  revivalists  fall  into  the  same 
condemnation.  But  since  then  the  superior  beauty  and 
truthfulness  of  the  earlier  Gothic  school  of  building 
has  been  recognised  and  emulated  ;  and  whoever  has 
studied  any  of  those  remarkable  designs  for  ordinary- 
sized  churches  which  have  mainly  made  5[r.  Street's 
reputation,  must  perceive  that  the  striking  effect  of 
those  buildings,  in  which  often  a  severity  and  dignity 
of  expression  is  found  -n'hich  is  rarely  attained  in 
such  comparatively  small  works,  is  really  due  to  the 
architect  having  depended  almost  entirely  on  his 
treatment  of  solid  masses  of  wall  in  different  planes 
to  produce  the  intended  expression,  which  in  many 
cases  is  effected  with  an  almost  total  absence  of  orna- 
mental detail.  Among  the  conservative  Gothic  ar- 
chitects of  the  d.ay  (by  which  term  I  mean  those  "n-ho 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  reproducing  the  old 
style  exacth-  as  it  was),  no  one  has  better  recognised 
the  value  of  this  method  of  treating  masonry  than 
our  friend  and  former  member,  Mr.  Paley.  especially 
in  some  of  his  more  recent  works,  in  which  the  higher 
and  more  monument.al  character  of  Early  Gothic  is 
most  successfully  reproduced.  An  illustration  of  the 
difference  of  effect  produced  by  the  continuous  treat- 
ment of  masses  of  w-all  is  given  in  Figs.  10  and  11, 
representing  part  of  the  "crossing"  of  a  church  with 
a  central  tower.  The  first  (taken  from  a  modern 
example)  represents  an  evident  attempt  to  add 
solidity  of  expression  to  the  structure  by  bringing 
out  buttresses  from  the  to'ft'er  over  the  main  walls. 
But  from  the  fact  of  the  cornice  and  gutter  being 
(unnecessarily)  carried  through  past  the  buttresses, 
their  whole  effect  is  nullified ;  they  are  detached  from 
the  main  work,  and  appear  to  sit  in  a  purposeless 
manner  on  the  slope  of  the  roof.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  failure  might  have  been  easilj'  avoided  by 
the  simple  expedient  shown  in  Fig.  1'2,  of  setting 
back  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  walls  sutficiently 
to  allow  the  gutter  to  stop  against  the  buttresses,  the 
sides  of  which  could  then  have  been  brought  down, 
visibly  and  without  break,  into  the  main  walls,  of 
which  they  would  have  formed  a  portion,  and  thus 
have  secured  that  breadth  and  massiveness  of  ex- 
pression which  in  the  treatment  shown  in  the  former 
example  has  been  so  completely  missed. 

(To  be  continued.') 


The  G.\s  Surn.Y  of  thk  Metropolis. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  London  Gas  Consumers' 
Association,  held  at  their  offices.  Great  Queen- 
street.  Wc>Jtminster.  on  Tuesdaj'  week,  a  paper  com- 
piled from  Tarliamentary  documents  was  read  by 
Mr.  Flintoff,  their  engineer,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  gas  consumed  in  the  district  of  the  Sletro- 
polis  Gas  Act  last  year  was  ll,4ni,820,.')00  cubic 
feet,  its  illuminating  power  1-2  to  IG  sperm  candles, 
its  cost  to  public  and  private  consumers 
£2.20.'i.:!O.S  -Is.  Id.,  and  to  the  public  lamps  alone 
£2:12.11  !l  .Is.  Hd.,  while  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in 
its  manufacture  was  1,. 571, .027  tons.  It  was  also 
shown  from  a  paper  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  12-candle  gas  and  18- 
candlc  gas  amounts  to  Is.  2|d.  upon  each  1,000ft. 
of  gas  sold,  and  that  a  saving  of  £.532,0.3 1  may  be 
effected  by  the  London  gas  companies  alone  by  the 
adoption  of  the  patent  process  now  in  use,  so  that 
gas  of  improved  quality  ought  to  be  sold  in  the 
metropolis  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  EXCURSION. 

BY  the  renewed  kindness  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  some  forty  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  last  week  visited  Northampton- 
shire under  that  gentleman's  guidance.  The  party 
left  London  (King's  Cross)  by  the  7. .50  train  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  -week,  the  19th  inst.,  arriving 
at  Peterborough  at  10.16  a.m.,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  by  the  Midland  Railway  to  Stamford, 
where  they  arrived  shortly  before  11  o'clock.  After 
partaking  of  refreshments  the  excursionists  at  once 
started  for 

BurgUey  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  a  very  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  situated 
in  a  large  park,  the  western  entrance  to  -which  is 
graced  by  a  very  handsome  lodge,  erected  by  the 
first  Marquis  in  1801,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  from  the 
designs  of  a  local  architect,  Mr.  Legg,  of  Stamford. 
It  consists  of  two  stone  octagonal  turrets,  of  three 
stories  each,  crowned  by  cupolas.  The  turrets  are 
connected  by  three  arched  gateways,  the  three  sides 
of  which,  being  of  solid  masonry,  are  decorated  with 
three-quarter  Doric  columns  and  niches,  surmounted 
by  a  frieze,  cornice,  and  other  embellishments. 
The  mansion  itself  is  celebrated  not  only  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations,  but  also  in  consequence 
of  the  large  number  of  art-treasures  it  contains. 
The  stone  cupola-topped  turrets,  the  singularly  con- 
structed chimneys,  consisting  of  lofty  Doric  columns, 
the  ornamental  balustrades  of  the  roof,  and  the 
quaint  and  substantial  Ehzabethan  style  of  the 
mansion,  are  very  striking,  whilst  the  lofty  spire 
of  the  chapel,  rising  above  the  whole,  gives  to  the 
whole  fabric  "  the  consequence  of  a  t»wn."'  The 
building  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo,gram, 
and  is  built  of  stone  known  as  Barnack  rag,  which 
has  well  preserved  its  soundness  and  freshness.  The 
erection  of  the  mansion  was  commenced  by  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  in  or  about 
the  year  1575,  on  the  foundation  of  a  former  house. 
The  architect  of  the  edifice  was  the  celebrated  John 
Thorpe,  by  whom  also  the  house  of  Burley-on-the- 
Hill  was  designed.  In  the  arched  roof  of  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  central  court  is  an  escutcheon  of 
the  familyarms,  inscribed  with  the  date  1577.  The 
date  1585  appears  on  the  spire  of  the  chapel,  and 
on  the  north  front  is  the  date  1587.  The  south 
front  commands  a  fine  lawn,  with  a  broad  expanse 
of  water  and  some  interesting  scenery.  The 
shrubberies  and  lawns  were  laid  out  by  Launcelot 
Brown,  the  well-known  landscape  gardener,  some  GO 
years  ago.  The  building  contains  115  rooms,  many 
of  which  are  spacious  and  magnificent,  and  adorned 
with  fine  old  paintings  by  the  great  masters.  The 
greatest  attraction  in  the  interior  is  found  in  the 
rare  and  choice  collection  of  works  of  art,  both  in 
painting  .and  sculpture.  A  magnificent  feature  of 
the  mansion  is  the  magnificent  ceiling  paintings  of 
Verrio  and  Laguerre.  The  series  of  rooms  known  as 
the  "  George  rooms"  are  all  adorned  with  splendid 
ceiling  paintings  by  Verrio.  This  painter,  who  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1G34.  was  introduced  to  England 
by  Charles  II..  who  employed  him  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  Windsor  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Exeter  after- 
wards engaged  him  at  Burghley.  where  he  continued 
during  twelve  years,  being  allowed  a  separate  table, 
an  equipage,  and  a  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum. 
Laguerre  was  one  of  his  assistants.  The  programme 
of  the  visitors  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  long 
stay,  and  there  was  only  time  for  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  treasures  of  the  princely  mansion. 

From  the  house  the  party  adjournerl  to  the 
"George"  Hotel,  Stamford,  for  lunch,  after  which 
Stamford  S.  Martin's,  S.  IMary's,  Brown's  Hospital, 
.S.  .John's,  All  Saints',  S.  George's,  S.  Leonards,  and 
Free  School,  Whitefriars,  &c.,  Stamford,  were 
visited.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the  "  George," 
and  in  the  evening  an  address  -vvas  given  by  Mr. 
Edmund  .Sharpe  on  the  nomenclature  and  character- 
istics of  the  various  styles  of  English  architecture. 
A  report  of  this  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
Thus  was  concluded  the  first  day  of  the  e.^cursion. 

Seooxd  D.\y. — TuEsn.vY,  August  20. 

On  Tuesday  the  party  started  at  8  a.m.,  and  after 
visiting  the  churches  of  Ufiington,  T.allington,  West 
Deeping,  JIarkct  Deeping,  S.  James  Deeping, 
Northburough,  anij  Etton,  proceeded  to 

HdpsUm. — The  church  here  contains  examples  of 
many  styles  of  architecture,  and  in  curious  ju.Kta- 
positiou.  There  is  a  chancel,  with  priest's  door  S., 
nave  W.,  north  and  south  aisles  and  clerestory,  south 
porch,  west  tower,  and  spire.  The  aisles  extend 
west  as  far  as  the  tower.  The  whole  of  the  tower 
has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  arches  communicating  respectively  with  the 
two  aisles  and  the  nave  were  also  rebuilt.  The 
capitals  of  the   arches  are   genuine   Normau   work 
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whilst  their  two  corbels  possess  the  Early  English 
character,  ami  the  arch  is  Transitional.  Mr.  Sharpe 
said  he  was  exceedingly  puzzled  to  make  out — not 
knowing  it  was  modern  work — how  Transitional 
work  could  be  built  with  the  Norman  work.  It  now 
appeared  that  in  the  restoration  Transitional  work 
had  been  put  with  Norman  work.  Every  portion  of 
the  tower  is  extremely  well-built.  There  is  a  pretty 
arcade  in  the  Lancet  portion  of  the  building,  and  an 
admirable  Transitional  doorway,  with  the  Transi- 
tional volute  at  the  top  of  the  capital.  The  arcade, 
which  has  a  circular  arch,  is  scarcely  out  of  the 
Transitional  period.  An  arcade  of  three  arches  in 
the  chancel  is  supposed  to  be  an  Easter  sepulchre. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  Lancet  work  in  the  piscina' 
and  sedilia.  The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is 
amost  charming  Curvilinear  design,  and  beneath  it 
is  a  stringcourse  adorned  with  the  ball-flower — the 
ornament  of  the  period.  The  chancel  has  evidently 
been  as  high  as  the  nave,  the  window  heads  having 
been  cut  off.  During  the  late  restoration,  the  founda- 
tions were  found  to  be  Saxon — long  and  short  work 
heing  found  oft.  below  the  surface  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west  sides  of  the  tower.  Some  sepul- 
chral slabs  also  were  found  in  the  masonry  of  the 
tower  above  the  level  of  the  aisle  roof.  Several  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Bloxani  pro- 
nounces them  thirteenth  centurj'  work.  There  is  a 
square  tower  which  dies  into  an  octagon,  and  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  low  spire.  The  upper  part  is  four- 
teenth century  work  ;  and  of  about  the  same  date  is 
the  market  cross — the  head  of  it  is  gone — which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  party  then 
proceeded  on  to 

Bainton  Church,  where  there  is  some  good  Early 
Lancet  or  Early  English  work,  and  also  Curvilinear 
(Late  Decorated).  The  north  ground  story  is  Early 
Lancet  work ;  the  south  side  is  Curvilinear,  the 
chancel  arch  being  of  the  same  character.  There 
are  fine  sedilia,  and  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
south  aisle  there  is  a  handsome  monumental  tablet  by 
E.  Westmacott,  R.A.  The  font,  which  appears 
to  be  of  two  dates,  the  Lancet  and  Curvilinear,  was 
very  much  admired.  The  church  consists  of  a  tower 
and  broach  spire,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chapel  and 
chancel. 

Barnack  Church,  which  was  next  visited,  is 
famous  for  its  Saxon  work.  The  tower  arch  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Saxon.  Mr.  Sharpe  said  all  they  could 
say  was  that  the  style  and  period  were  a/ffc-Nor- 
man — 1.(?.,  earlier  than  anything  the  Normans 
brought  over  to  England.  There  is  work  belonging 
to  the  same  style  and  period  at  Earl's  Barton  and 
Barton-on-the-Humber.  Outside  is  the  remarkable 
long  and  short  work,  one  of  the  principal  tests  of 
Saxon  work.  Rickman  gave  the  name  of  long  and 
short  work,  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover  and 
point  out  the  peculiarity  of  this  group  of  churches  ; 
and  now  they  were  finding  out  other  instances  of 
similar  work.  He  found  two  churches  in  Sussex, 
which  had  been  never  before  noticed,  containing 
Saxon  work.  As  a  sample  of  Saxon  work  the  arch 
is  unique.  There  are  two  remarkable  ground  stories, 
north  and  south,  most  admirable  samples  of  the 
Transitional  period.  The  north  story  was  the 
earlier,  and  though  there  was  not  a  trace  of  Norman 
work,  the  zigzag  was  borrowed  from  the  Norman. 
Here  tliey  must  remark  the  prevalence  of  the  circular 
arch.  There  were  three  arches  of  ver3'  wide  span. 
He  never  saw  a  Transitional  arch  of  such  remark- 
able size.  The  transparency  of  the  church  was  re- 
markable, considering  it  was  so  early.  It  was  almost 
a?  transparent  as  one  of  the  Rectilijiear  churches  of 
the  fifteentli  century.  In  the  south  arcade  they 
had  the  banded  shafts  and  the  nascent  foli.age  of  the 
Lancet  period  comir.g  out  in  great  relief.  It  w:is 
too  stiff  and  too  strongly  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
capital  to  be  totally  free  from  Transitional  inliuences. 
There  was  the  beautiful  p(^rch,  and  as  if  to  give 
them  mark  of  the  period,  they  saw  in  one  of  the 
arcades — there  was  an  arcade  of  four  arches  on  cacli 
side — the  Transitional  volute  which  jircvailed  only 
twenty  years,  and  which  was  stamped  on  the 
columns  as  mncli  as  to  say,  "  It  would  not  be  per- 
fect without  me."  The  east  window  was  a  very  re- 
markable one  ;  it  was  Curvilinear.  It  was  late  in 
the  period,  and  the  marks  of  lateness  were  still 
more  marked  in  the  sedilia  aiul  the  pis<:in,T,  which 
had  so  much  of  the  degeneracy  of  treatment  which 
was  found  in  the  following  period.  The 
church  had  Ijcen  restored  in  an  admirable  manner, 
but  he  (Mr.  Sharpe)  perceived  tliat  the  tools  had 
been  used  in  moulding  too  freely.  The  fault  was 
not  in  those  who  directed  the  restoration,  but  in  the 
senseless  workmen  who  had  put  in  their  chisels  and 
damaged  the  authenticity  of  the  mouldings. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Augli^s  said  he  had  directed  that 
the  carding  tool  onlj'  should  be  used,  but  he  could 
not  always  be  on  the  spot.  He  also  said  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  went  down  to  the  Saxon  floor.     It  was 


then  ffmnd  that  there  was  a  wall  3ft.  thick,  which 
completely  closed  the  old  tower  arch  (now  open), 
and  evidently  put  in  by  the  thirteenth  century  people, 
apparently  to  strengthen  the  tower,  so  that  they 
could  build  an  Early  English  spire.  The  room 
under  the  tower  was  used  as  a  place  of  assembly. 
His  own  idea  was  that  the  King  of  Jlercia  adminis- 
tered justice  there,  because  in  Saxon  times  justice 
was  administered  as  well  as  meetings  held  in  the 
west  end  of  the  churches.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
debris — apparently  of  a  burning — remaining  there, 
and  he  foun<l  that  the  Early  English  builders  had 
accepted  that  as  their  tloor.  On  clearing  away  the 
dehrisy  he  found  a  stune  which  to  all  appearances 
had  helped  to  form  a  seat,  the  ashes  of  the  wooden 
sediie,  which  was  placed  upon  the  stone  or  rizor, 
having  been  found,  and  also  the  molten  lead  by 
which  the.se  were  fixed  together.  There  would  be 
space  for  twenty  or  thirty  people  in  the  room-  The 
rev.  gentleman  also  referred  to  the  story  that  the 
church  was  burnt  by  Sweyne,  and  that  Canute  built 
the  tower  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  his  father. 
This  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  supposition  of 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  who  in  1850,  referring  to 
the  convoluted  ornament  of  the  small  window  on  the 
south  side,  said  he  thought  it  was  Danish  work,  a 
conclusion  which  he  had  arrived  at  from  seeing  some 
representations  of  Danish  carving  in  a  book  printed 
some  160  years  since.  He  suggested  that  the  large 
carved  stones  built  upright  into  the  wall  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides 
were  also  Danish  work. 

The  inspection  of  this  church  agreeably  concluded 
the  second  day's  work,  and  the  party  returned  to 
the  "  George  "  at  Stamford  to  dinner. 

Third  D.\y. — Wednesday,  August  21. 

On  Wednesday  the  excursionists  left  Stamford  at 
8.20  a.m.  by  train  for  Elton,  where  the  carriages 
met  them.  A  pleasant  country  drive  brought 
them  to 

Fotheringhatj. — About  the  church  here  Mr. 
Sharpe  remarked  that  there  was  very  little  to  be  said, 
as  its  architectural  history  was  so  plain  and  self- 
evident.  There  were  none  of  the  intricacies  or  per- 
plexities which  afforded  such  pleasant  entertainment 
and  gave  ground  for  investigation  as  they  found  in 
some  other  churches.  It  was  an  example  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Rectilinear  (Perpendicular)  period. 
Every  part  of  the  work  was  good  of  its  kind.  There 
is  under  the  tower  a  very  good  example  of  fan 
tracery  groining.  The  font  is  bold  and  well- 
designed.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  of  great  extent. 
It  is  a  collegiate  church,  the  college  being  supposed 
to  have  existed  on  the  south  side,  and  communicating 
with  the  church  by  means  of  cloisters.  There  is 
only  a  naVe  and  north  and  south  aisles  with  tower ; 
but  there  are  apparent  evidences  of  a  chancel. 
Specifications  for  a  chancel  are  existing,  but  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  there  ever  was  a  chancel. 
Within  the  communion  rails  are  two  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance  period — the  one  erected  to  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  nephew  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  and  father  to  King  Edward  IV. ;  and 
the  other  in  memory  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Tliese  are  stated 
to  have  been  erected  in  1573.  There  are  flying 
buttresses,  with  crockets  and  finials,  on  either  side 
of  the  church — very  fine  examples  of  the  period. 
The  tower  is  octagonal,  a  crocketted  pyramidal  or- 
nament rising  from  each  angle.  The  church  forms  a 
prominent  and  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape 
for  a  long  way  round. 

Warmini/ton  Church  was  next  visited.  Mr. 
Sharpe  said  it  was  really  remarkable  how^,  ingoing 
through  a  .series  of  churches  of  this  kind,  they  s.aw  the 
ini|)t»rtanti);irt  which  waspla3'ed  by  English  architects 
of  the  Transitional  period.  Here  tiay  had  a  very 
interesting  church,  the  chief  interest  of  which  was 
due  to  the  ground  story  on  each  side.  It  was  the 
best  portioji  of  the  church,  excellent  as  it  was  in  all 
respects.  It  was  a  ground  story  of  the  Transitional 
period — that  inventive  period  from  whence  all  that 
was  comely  or  beautifid  in  the  next  period  was 
suggested  or  designed.  There  was  the  Transitional 
volute,  with  both  larger  and  smaller  terminations  in 
the  leaf.  There  were  good  illustrations  of  the  Lancet 
period,  the  clerestory  windows  with  the  cusp  foliation 
coming  in  approaching  the  Geometrical.  The  wooden 
vaulted  roof  of  the  Early  English  (or  Lancet)  period 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  'fhe  tower  and  spire 
(broach)  are  fine  examples  of  tbc  Lancet  period;  as 
is  also  the  west  doorway,  about  which  there  is  a 
profusion  of  the  tooth  orn.ament,  this  ornament  being 
alternated  in  the  outer  order  willi  llii-  ]iatera,  a 
(lower  ornament.  The  ivhole  of  the  belfry  windows 
and  the  three  tiers  of  spire  lights  arc  also  largely 
adorned  with  the  tooth  ornament.  From  Warming- 
ton  the  route  lav  to 


Tansor,  the  church  of  which  place  contains  work 
of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  seven  periods  of  Eng- 
lish architecture.  All  periods  are  represented  except- 
ing the  Norman  and  Saxon.  A  portion  of  it,  said 
Mr.  Sharpe,  passes  current  as  Norman.  They  had 
learnt  to  distinguish  between  the  work  built  under 
the  Normans  and  that  which  was  due  to  genuine 
English  architects.  Tlie  ground  story  of  the  west 
part  of  the  nave  is  Transitional,  as  is  also  the  north 
door  and  lower  part  of  the  font.  The  east  part  of 
the  nave  is  Lancet ;  as  are  also  the  chancel  and 
double  piscinas  and  the  tower  arch.  Three  windows 
in  the  south  aisle  are  Geometrical.  One  window  in 
the  north  aisle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  font  .are 
Curvilinear ;  and  the  east  window  is  Rectilinear.  In 
the  Lancet  period  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  remodelled.  The  font  is  rather  interesting, 
the  supports  being  Transitional,  and  the  upper  part 
having  the  ball-flower  of  the  Decorated  period,  but 
of  an  enormous  size.  There  are  some  splendid  old 
seats,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  collegiate 
church  at  Fotheringhay,  and  there  are  twelve  more 
at  Hemington  Church,  amongst  them  being  the 
dean's  seat.     The  next  stoppage  was  made  at 

Cotterstoch  Church,  the  chief  feature  of  interest 
in  which  i.s  the  chancel,  which  is  a  very  admu-able 
work  of  the  Curvilinear  period.  There  are  very  few 
parish  churches  to  surpass  this  at  the  eastend,  which 
is  bold  and  spirited  in  treatment,  the  number  oJ 
cusps  producing  very  singular  foliation.  The  work 
is  of  pronounced  ogee  character,  and  the  window 
shows  a  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  form  of  Curvi- 
linear tracery.  There  is  a  Norman  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  and  a  north  porch  of  the  RectUinear 
period.  The  nave  is  Late  Transitional  or  Early 
Lancet,  but  is  not  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
any  great  value.  The  tower  arch  is  of  the  same 
date.  There  are  five  specimens  of  sediliai  and  a 
piscina,  with  ogee  arches  crocketted  with  finials. 
The  roof  of  the  porch  is  groined,  and  the  bosses  are 
very  interesting,  the  central  one  being  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  four  others,  representing  as  many  of  the 
apostles.  The  examination  of  the  church  having 
been  concluded,  luncheon  was  partaken  of  by  the 
excursionists,  who  next  visited 

Polebrook  Church,  which  Jlr.  Sharpe  designated 
the  gem  of  the  valley,  and  which  comprises  the  most 
exquisite  examples  of  two  periods  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  point  out  a  more  beautiful  arcade  in  any 
cathedral  in  the  country  than  that  in  the  north 
transept,  either  having  regard  to  the  beauty  of  ar- 
rangement or  the  richness  of  the  moulding.  The 
north  side  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Transitional 
church.  Speaking  of  the  circular  arches,  Mr.  Sharpe 
said  there  was  great  beauty  in  them,  and  he  thought 
it  quite  possible  we  might  yet  recur  to  the  circular- 
arched  st3de,  and  produce  some  great  results  even  in 
the  present  day.  There  is  a  prettilj'-proportioned 
tower  aud  spire  of  the  Lancet  period,  and  a  very 
beautiful  triplet  at  the  east  end,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tremelv  fine  double  piscina  with  the  dog-tooth  very 
peculiarly  arranged  in  arches.  There  is,  too,  a 
beautiful  corbel-shaft,  which  carries  the  arch  be- 
tween the  north  aisle  and  the  transept.  The  foliage 
of  the  shaft  capitals  of  the  doorway  is  specially 
noteworthy.  The  Transitional  work  Mr.  Sharpe 
dated  circa  ll.j.j,  and  the  Lancet  as  circa  1230.  In 
the  Transitional  work  there  is  the  volute. 

At  Barnwell  S.  Andretv,  which  was  next  visited, 
is  a  church  which  maj'  be  described  as  altogether 
Lancet,  except  Curvilinear  wiudows  and  the  spire. 
There  is  a  reredos,  too,  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  of 
Curvilinear  date,  and  of  very  remarkable  work.  The 
corbel-shafts  which  support  the  chancel  arch,  and 
the  richly-moulded  capitals,  form  a  good  example  of 
Lancet  work  of  the  very  best  kind.  Blr.  Sharpe 
termed  it  a  little  model  church.  An  organ  chamber 
is  now  being  built  into  the  chancel,which  was,  there- 
fore, .seen  at  great  disadvantage.  Having  at  the  in- 
vit.ation  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  —  Uuntingford, 
p,artaken  of  .some  light  refreshment,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to 

Tllclimarsh  Church,  the  tower  of  which,  with 
its  niany  pinnacles,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  iu 
the  landscape  longbefore  it  is  reached,  and  constitutes 
the  special  feature  of  the  sacred  edifice.  There  is  a 
little  Norman  door-head  in  the  chancel,  which  is  the 
earliest  relic  remaining  of  an  earlier  church.  There 
are  three  compartments  of  the  Lancet  period  on  the 
north  side.  There  is  a  very  singular  illustration  of 
the  same  period  on  the  south  side.  Late  in  the 
Curvilinear  or  Uectiliuear  period  the  cliurch,  Mr. 
Sharpe  thought,  had  been  entirely  rebuilt.  There 
were  the  responds  on  each  end  of  the  Lancet  build- 
ing. The  north  doorway  is  Curvilinear,  and  also  a 
piscina,  and  the  hagioscope  is  of  the  same  date.  The 
reredos  is  very  choice  in  design  and  workmanship. 
In  the  centre  is  a  splendid  jewelled  cross,  flanked  by 
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effective  carvings  in  reUevo  of  Abraham  offering  up 
his  son  Isaac,  and  Melchisedec's  offering  to  Abraham. 
This  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Powell  &  Earley.  A 
handsome  painted  east  window  is  by  Hardman. 
Having  been  entertained  at  tea  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  F.  M.  Stopford,  carriages  were  taken  to  Thorpe 
station,  and  the  journey  was  continued  by  the  5.40 
train  to 

Otimlle. — The  church  here  is  a  truly  grand  ex- 
ample of  the  Geometrical  period,  but  very  early  in 
tlie  period.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
churcli,  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  the  number  of  windows 
which  exist,  commencing  with  coupled  lancets,  and 
ending  in  the  fully  developed  Geometrical  tracery. 
The  bases  and  pillars  of  the  arcades,  as  well  as  the 
arches  which  rest  upon  them,  are  magniticeut.  The 
north  and  south  transept  belong  to  the  same  period, 
as  also  the  chancel,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Kectilinear  window  which  has  been  inserted.  The 
clerestory  of  the  nave  is  Curvilinear.  The  tower, 
wliich  is  of  magnificent  design,  belongs  to  the  Late 
CurviHnear  period.  The  delicate  treatment  of  the 
buttresses,  thin  but  very  becoming,  much  more 
refined  than  is  generally  found  at  the  Curvilinear 
fieriod,  carried  up  to  the  top  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  four  noble  octagonal  turrets  tliat 
rise  from  the  parapetted  battlement,  and  pierced 
with  the  cross,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  sjiire  was 
rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  will 
account  for  the  novel  crockets,  which  are  flat,  and 
look  like  steps  for  the  "Steeple  Jacks"  to  go  up  to 
repair  the  vane.  Jlr.  Sharpe  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  pedestals  on  which  the  piers 
stand,  as  well  as  to  the  admirable  moulding  of  the 
bases,  the  treble  roll,  but  the  hollow  between. 
There  was  the  nail-head  in  the  capital — very 
common  in  the  Late  Geometrical  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Curvilinear  period.  The  north 
arcade,  lie  said,  was  the  most  magnificent  one  they 
would  have  in  the  whole  series  of  churches  to  be 
visited.  The  church  has  been  most  admirably  re- 
stored— a  circumstance  at  which  they  would  all 
uiifeignedly  rejoice.  He  had  examined  it,  and  had 
found  no  trace  of  any  damage  to  the  masonry  by 
tools.  Tliat  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nussey,  the  former  vicar,  who  deserved  the  thanks 
of  every  archsologlst  and  architect.  There  is"  a  good 
fourteenth  century  pulpit,  disfigured  by  gaady  colour- 
ing, and  a  fifteenth  century  brass  lectern,  which  is 
said  to  have  originally  belonged  to  Fotheringhay 
t'lmrch,  to  have  l)een  taken  from  thence  by  the 
Puritans,  thrown  into  the  river,  and  afterwards 
iished  out  and  brought  to  Oundle.  A  piece  of  old 
Xurman  work  has  been  inserted  for  preservation  in 
tlie  chancel  wall.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  there 
may  have  been  a  Norman  chancel.  There  is  a  splendid 
rtredos  with  battlemented  moulding.  The  centre- 
piece is  a  representation  of  the  Last  Supper,  composed 
of  alabaster  incised  and  inlaid  with  pale  chocolate 
'Tineut,  the  treatment  being  verj' effective.  On  either 
;-ide  is  an  arcade  of  two  cinque-foil  arches,  with 
marble  shafts  and  foliated  capitals.  The  spandrels 
if  the  arches  are  enriclicd  with  natural  foliage — the 
jiassion  flower.  In  the  chancel,  too,  are  Decorated 
(iir  Curvilinear)  seililia,  three  in  number,  withcinqne- 
fiiil  arches  surmiiunted  by  flat  ogee  arches,  with 
rrocketted  labels  and  finials.  There  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the,  ornamented  cusp — the  ornament  being  the 
patera.  The  cliureh  was  greatly  admired,  and  after 
dinner  (which  was  served  at  the  "Talljot"  Inn),  by 
tlie  kindness  of  the  churchwardens  it  was  liglited  uji, 
ivhen  a  second  visit  was  paid,  and  Mr.  Statliam,  of 
Liverpool,  a  member  of  the  party,  delighted  his 
fellow  excursionists  by  a  performance  on  the  organ, 
and  thus  terminated  the  third  daj*  of  the  excursion. 

FOCRTH    DaY.^ — TlIUKSDAY,    AuOUST   22. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  excursionists  started 
f  riiin  Oundle  by  the  7. 1  t  train  for  Thorpe,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  carriages.  After  inspecting  the 
Tithe-Barn  at  Thorpe  (which  Blr.  Sharpe  was  of 
'ipinion  was  not  originally  a  tithe-barn)  they  pro- 
I'cded  to 

Aldwitickle  All  Saints',  a  chunli  of  three  com- 
iiartmi'nts,  of  the  Lancet  pcrind,  and  Iiaving  the 
nail-headed  ornament  in  the  south  side.  The  cast 
•.vindow  is  almost  Geometrical.  Mr.  Sliarpc  gave 
the  date  as  being  between  circa  12;i0  anil  circa 
I'-'.'iO.  There  is  a  .sm,all  tower  of  the  Rectilinear 
period  extremely  well-built.  The  tower  arch  is  a 
^iiod  one,  of  the  same  period,  but  this  is  plastered 
np,  and  an  uncomely  gallery  occupies  the  front 
"f  it.  The  blocking  of  the  tower  arcli  hides  a 
west  window  of  three  lights,  with  Rectilinear  tracery. 
riiere  is  an  admirable  west  doorway,  of  the  Itecti- 
iinear  period.     To 

Alwinckle  S.  Peter's  is  but  a  short  distance.  The 
church  was  origin.ally  Transitional,  and  (uie  of  the 
capitals  decidedly  belongs  to  that  jierioil.  There  are 
illustrations  of  Lancet  work.     The  tower  and  spire 


was  added  in  the  Curvilinear  period,  of  which  it  is 
a  pretty  example,  being  of  admirable  proportions, 
and  exceedingly  well  designed.  It  is  a  broach 
spire.  It  was  about  that  time  when  the  chancel 
was  built.  There  were  three  original  windows  in 
the  chancel,  and  probably  a  fourth.  The  window 
in  the  chancel  arch  has  been  lengthened,  the  addi- 
tion being  divided  from  the  original  by  a  transom. 
The  Perpendicular  architects,  for  the  jmrpose  of 
lightening  the  church — and  from  the  increased  use 
of  stained  glass  if  became  absolutely  necessary — 
took  out  the  Lancet  windows,  and  put  in  their 
broad  lights.  The  east  window,  which  is  Rectili- 
near, contains  some  fine  specimens  of  painted  glass, 
late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rector,  the  Rev. 
Henrj'  Ward,  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  quatrefoil 
compartments  of  the  window  contained  memorable 
effigies  of  the  rectors  of  the  parish.  One  bore  the 
inscription  "  Orate  pro  anima  Rogeri  Travers  condam 
reetoris  istiusecclesiai ;"  the  other,  "Orate  pro  vite 
Wilrni  Lnffwick  [Lowick]  rectoris  istii  ecclesiai." 
Mr.  AVard  said  he  had  never  met  with  anybody  yet 
who  had  seen  another  instance  of  the  spectator 
being  asked  to  pray  for  the  life ;  of  course  there 
were  many  instances  in  which  the  request  was 
"pray  tor  the  soul."  The  rector,  for  whose  life  the 
request  for  prayer  was  made,  was  living  at  the  date 
of  the  glass— viz.,  1350—1380.  Quaint  Thomas 
Fuller,  it  is  said,  was  baptised  at  the  font  which 
now  exists  in  the  church.  The  church  is  greatly 
in  need  of  restoration,  the  lower  arch  being  blocked 
up. 

Lowick  Church,  which  was  next  visited,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  Rectilinear  period.  It  is  an  excellent 
design  of  the  period,  and  of  the  plainest  possible  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Sharpe  said  they  seldom  saw  a  church 
designed  in  the  Rectilinear  period  in  which  the  piers 
were  so  low,  and  the  arches  and  mouldings  so  plain. 
The  tower  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  design.  The 
octagonal  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  tower  is  very 
graceful  in  design.  The  restoration  of  the  church 
has  been  carried  out  in  an  excellent  manner.  There 
are  some  very  fine  monuments  in  the  Dorset  Chapel, 
and  in  the  chapel  adjoining  the  chancel. 

Of  Islip  Church,  which  was  the  next  stopping 
place,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  there  was  little  to  be  said,  as 
it  told  its  own  story  so  completely.  It  is  Rectilinear, 
but  bettor  in  taste  and  style  than  the  last  visited, 
and  a  little  later.  The  nave  is  extremely  high  in 
proportion  to  its  width.  There  is  a  good  stone  porch 
and  south  doorway  to  the  chancel.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  very  good.  The  liev.  N.  P.  Liglitfoot,  the 
rector,  asked  Mr.  Sharpens  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  was  not  older  than  the 
period  mentioned,  the  buttresses  being  built  up  at  the 
same  time  as  the  top  stage  of  the  tower  and  spire. 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  of  opinion,  from  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  work,  that  it  was  not  later,  and  tliat  it 
belonged  to  the  same  period  as  the  other  part  of  the 
cliurch,  notwithstanding  the  rubble  worlc  apparent. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  reredos,  with  coloured 
tiles  over  the  communion  table,  flanked  by  diaper 
work,  bearing  in  relievo  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists.     The  party  then  proceeded  to 

Woodford  Church,  the  earliest  portion  of  which 
the  north  ground  story  of  the  imve,  belongs  to  the 
Transitional  period.  On  the  north  side,  Mr.  Sharpe 
remarked  they  had  a  series  of  foliage  of  the  deepest 
interest — the  early  nascent  foliage  belonging  to  the 
Transitional  period,  stiff  and  heavy,  but  yet  what 
gave  place  to  the  foliage  of  the  succeeding  period. 
There  was  the  circular  arch,  an  arch  which  was  in- 
variabl}'  retained  where  the  stones  of  the  top  of  the 
arch  were  nut  too  parallel.  It  was  only  in  large 
cathedral  churches,  where  the  span  was  great,  that 
they  did  not  venture  the  circular  arcli.  Of  course, 
the  pointed  arch  was  really  originated  in  Euclid — 
nami'ly,  by  the  intersection  of  two  circles.  Ulti- 
mately, from  being. adopted  for  utility,  it  was  .adopted 
in  arcades,  doorways,  and  windows,  as  an  ornament. 
The  rest  of  the  church  was  a  real  puzzle.  It  was 
taken  hold  of  by  the  builders  of  the  Lancet  period, 
to  which  the  remainder  of  the  church  belongs. 
Noticing  the  circumstance  that  there  arc  two  chancel 
arches  about  the  length  of  a  chancel  apart,  and  both 
of  the  Lancet  period,  he  suggested  that  the  ditficulty 
was  as  to  whether  the  present  chancel  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  portion  between  the  two  chancel 
arches,  or  were  tlun'  to  understand  that  that  portion 
was  put  in  .as  a  choir  ?  In  the  south  aisle  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  porches  of  the  Lancet  period. 
I'.very  bit  of  it  was  valuable,  and  it  was  of  excellent 
workmanship.  There  is  a  curious  monumental  arch 
belonging  to  the  Curvilinear  period  or  late  in  the 
Geometrical.  It  has  the  mask  corI)el,  which  in 
other  countries  would  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
antiquity,  but  in  this  country  it  is  used  from  the 
Transitional  to  the  Rectilinear  period.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a  recessed  arch,  which  covered  the  cHigy  of 
the  founder.     There  is  a  curious  arcade  of  the  Lancet 


period.  Adjoining  the  south  porch  is  a  singular 
apartment,  which  appeared  to  be  coeval  with  the 
church.  It  might  have  been  an  enlargement  of  the 
porch. 

Ringstead  Church  was  next  visited.  Here,  Mr. 
Sharpe  pointed  out,  thej'  had  not  the  column,  but 
the  clustered  pier.  He  did  not  know  a  more  elegant 
arcade  than  the  one  they  had  in  this  church.  It  con- 
sists of  four  compartments  and  a  half.  The  alter- 
nate use  of  the  red  and  white  stone  in  the  arches  was 
rather  curious,  but  the  alternate  use  of  it  in  the 
capital  was  still  more  singular.  Although  all  carry- 
ing about  the  same  profile,  the  arches  were  of  dif- 
ferent heights.  The  date  of  the  arcade  would  be 
about  1230 — the  Lancet  period.  The  tower  and 
spire  were  of  the  same  date,  and  any  one  seeing  the 
Lancet  window  from  the  outside  would  be  struck 
with  its  peculiarity  and  singular  beauty.  The 
chiiucel  was  of  the  same  date,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Tne  church  had  only  one  aisle — an  example  rare  ia 
the  Midland  Counties.  The  inner  doorway  is  cer- 
tainly of  Lancet  period.  The  groinings,  however, 
were  so  rude  that  he  would  not  put  a  date  to  them, 
either  the  Norman  or  the  Perpendicular.  The  Lancet 
period  had  covered  this  county  with  churches,  the 
great  architectural  movement  which  resulted  in  that 
cumraeucing  in  1230  and  ending  in  1250.  The  next 
great  architectural  movement  was  about  1450,  and 
between  the  two  periods  we  have  some  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  tracer}'  of  the  Curvilinear  period  ia 
1315 — ^1300.  Mr.  Sharpe  remarked  that  the  hori- 
zontal alternation  of  the  red  and  white  stone  was 
contrarj'  to  the  true  spirit  (>f  Gothic  architecture,  as 
it  tended  to  bring  the  building  down,  whilst  the 
spirit  of  the  style  was  to  carry  the  building  up. 
Proceeding  to 

Denford  Church,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  that  it  had  an 
admirable  ground  story,  the  proportions  of  the 
arcade  being  much  better  than  the  last  for  parish 
purposes.  The  tower  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Curvilinear,  bordering  on  the  Geometrical,  with  four 
remarkable  short  pinnacles  which  are  original.  The 
chancel  is  of  the  same  date — the  whole  forming  an 
admirable  model  for  the  plan  of  a  parish  church  of  the 
present  day.  There  was  a  remarkable  arcade  in  the 
chancel,  but  the  use  was  uncertain.  Over  it,  hoW' 
ever,  is  a  series  of  apertures,  which  had  consisted  of 
pots  encased  in  masonry.  The  rector,  the  Rev. 
F.  P.  Sandilands,  stated  it  was  said  tliey  were  for 
acoustical  purposes,  but  Mr.  Sharpe  could  not 
understand  what  relation  acoustics  had  to  those 
four  apertures.  He  referred  to  another  place  whera 
similar  apertures  had  been  found,  some  eight  or  tea 
in  number,  and  there  charcoal  was  found.  A  great 
many  theories  were  formed  upon  them.  The  char- 
coal might  lead  possibly  to  a  supposition  of  another 
kiiid.  Were  they  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  heated  charcoal  to  warm  the  part  of  the 
church  where  they  were  placed?  The  apertures 
were  heated  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  supplies  of 
charcoal.  Pots  had  been  used  as  the  best  non-con- 
ductors of  heat.  Mr.  Blashfield,  a  memlier  of  the 
partv,  said  the  neck  or  mouth  of  the  pot  was  at  the 
back,  so  that  the  broadest  end  was  towards  the  chan- 
cel, the  bottom  having  been  broken  out.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  cavities  might  have  been  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  building  relics  into  the  wall,  or 
that  they  might  have  been  used  as  pigeon-holes,  an 
instance  being  cited  of  a  chancel,  even  in  the  present 
day,  being  used  as  a  columbaria.  Mr.  Sharpe,  after 
having  congratulated  Mr.  Sandilands,  on  the  beautiful 
restiiration  which  had  been  effected  here,  as  at  Ring- 
stead — no  tooling  of  the  masonry — pointed  out  the 
screen  of  the  vestry  as  having  been  coloured  by 
]\Ir.  Sandilands  in  the  same  waj-  as  it  was  originally 
coloured.  The  blue  and  chocolate  were  what  they 
found  on  the  early  work.  In  restoring  it,  Mr.  San- 
dilands had  only  done  the  correct  thing,  but  it 
showed  them  that  everything  their  forefathers  did 
ivas  not  worthy  of  imitation. 

Raunds  Church  was  next  visited.  Before  enter- 
ing the  fabric  the  splendid  tower  and  spire  were  ex- 
amined and  described  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  detail.  He 
pointed  out  the  arcades,  in  three,  four,  and  five 
heights,  as  being  especially  noteworthy.  The  W  on 
the"  west  side  of  the  tower  he  did  not  think  was 
intentional,  but  accidental,  and  meant  nothing.  The 
ground  story  nf  the  double  portal  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  they  found  it  repeated  at  High.am  Ferrers 
in  the  next  period.  It  was  useful  to  have  such  good 
examples  removed  from  each  other  by  about  forty  or 
fiftv  years.  The  whide  tower  and  spire  woidd  con- 
trast, not  onlj-  with  Higham  F'errers,  but  with  that  of 
Ouiulle,  which  is  of  a  still  later  period.  In  those 
three  examples  they  had  three  of  the  very  best  ex- 
ami)les,  respectively,  of  the  Lancet,  Geometrical, 
anil  Curvilinear  periods.  They  would  notice  the 
liouble  two-light  window  in  the  belfry  stage.  It 
was  worth  remarking  that  this  tower,  having  got  its 
reputation,  became  the  type  of  all  the  churches  which. 
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they  would  see  on  Friday,  and  of  others  they  had 
already  seen.  The  proportions  of  the  tower  and 
spire  were  seen  to  better  advantage  at  a  distance. 
In  estimating  the  proportions  of  a  tower  and  spire 
the  most  beautiful  point  of  view  was  that  at  whicli 
they  arrived  after  they  had  passed  the, full  front  of 
either  of  the  sides  and  when  they  saw  one-fourth  of 
the  adjoining  side.  Then  the  bro.ach  and  the  spire- 
light  windows,  and  the  relation  of  the  tower  to  the 
spire,  were  always  more  beautiful,  in  his  opinion, 
with  rare  exceptions.  In  modern  work  they  often 
found  the  great  blunder  committed — and  that,  too,  by 
leading  architects — of  making  the  finial  at  the  top  of 
the  spire  much  too  large.  In  all  the  best  instances 
of  old  work  he  knew  it  was  comparatively  small  and 
delicate,  and  added  to  the  apparent  size  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  spire.  The  spire  did  not  belong  to  tlie 
same  date  as  the  tower,  which  is  Lancet,  but  to  the 
Geometrical,  there  being  an  interval  of  about  tifteen 
or  twenty  years  between  the  one  and  the  other.  In- 
.side  the  church  Mr.  Sharpe  drew  attention  to  the 
weather-moulding  ibove  tbe  tower  arch,  which  is 
blocked  up,  and  to  the  sh:ifts  coming  down  from  tlie 
tower.  That  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  original  parish  church  was  small  compared  witli 
the  grand  tower  built  against  it.  Tlic  original 
parish  cliurch  could  not  have  been  more  than  3ft. 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  present  arches.  The 
tower  only  showed  what  sums  were  laid  out  in 
former  times  by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict upon  what  could  really  on\y  be  looked  upon 
as  an  ornament  of  tlie  church.  The  tower  and  spire 
in  most  of  these  churclies  completely  overpowered 
and  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
present  ground  story  on  both  sides  appeared  to  be 
later  than  the  tower  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
work  in  the  chancel  appeared  to  be  very  little  later 
than  that  of  the  tower,  so  that  tbe  church  must 
have  been  of  very  great  length  if  the  chancel  were 
as  long  as  at  present.  But  it  appeared  as  if  the 
chancel  arch  had  been  removed,  lengthening  the 
nave  by  one  and  a  half  arches.  The  east  window  is 
of  the  Geometrical  period.  There  were  never  cusps 
in  the  window,  he  believed.  It  was  the  largest 
window  without  foliation  that  he  knew  of.  There 
was  one  at  Grantham  of  five  lights,  but  this 
was  of  six.  The  action  of  the  roof  on  tlie  nortli 
aisle  was  to  thrust  the  arcade  into  the  nave,  and  to 
force  the  outer  wall  outward.  He  recommended  the 
parishioners  to  pay  speedy  attention  to  it.  Witb 
regaril  to  the  present  state  of  the  church,  nobody 
could,  after  the  beautiful  restorations  the}^  had  seen, 
see  it  without  lamenting  its  condition. 

At  Stanwick  Church  oidy  a  brief  sto]ipage  was 
made,  as  the  time  was  short.  The  tower  and  spire 
are  the  beauty  of  the  church,  aud  are  unique,  this 
being,  jirobably,  the  only  church  in  the  kingdom  in 
whicli  the  octagon  is  preserved  from  the  base. 
Inside  the  church  the  south  arcade  claims  atten- 
tion for  its  beauty,  whilst  in  the  chancel  is  a  sedile 
and  piscina  worthy  of  note.  The  excursionists  next 
proceeded  to 

WeUinghorough,  where  they  dined  at  the  "Hind," 
after  which  the  cliurch,  which  had  been  lighted  up 
for  the  occasion  by  the  kindness  of  the  churchwar- 
dens, was  visited.  The  nave  of  this  church  belongs 
to  the  period  which  seems  peculiarly  that  in  which 
all  the  churches  of  the  valley  were  built,  namely, 
from  1230  to  I'J.'iO.  The  window  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  is  one  of  the  best  designs  of  the  close  of 
the  Geometrical  period  that  we  have  in  the  country. 
The  window  is  of  five  lights,  and  contains  a  large 
centre-piece  filled  with  si.x  foliated  perforations,  of 
which  the  three  largest  an-  tri-fuliatcd  trefoils,  and 
the  three  smaller  ones  trefuils.  The  east  end  of  the 
church  is  flanked  with  buttresses  of  graceful  propor- 
tions, with  panelled  copings.  The  next  important 
work  is  that  of  the  Uectilincar  period,  in  which  the 
north  and  south  aisles  were  added  to  the  choir — 
somewhat  late  in  the  jieriod.  The  piers,  capitals, 
arciies,  and  bases  are  all  remarkably  graceful  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  this  period,  although  approaching 
toward  its  close.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  J^ate  Norman  doorway  of  two  orders  on  the 
south  side.  The  porch  whicli  covers  it  is  of  inueh 
later  design,  belonging  to  the  Rectilinear  period. 
With  the  examination  of  this  church  a  very  good 
day's  work  was  brought  to  a  close. 

In  our  next  we  hope  t(j  be  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  remaining  two  d.iys  of  this  interesting 
tour. 


It  is  stated  that  the  old  cluitcau  of  William  tho 
Conqueror,  situated  on  the  Normandy  coast  at  Uonnc- 
ville,  was  jnit  up  to  auction  the  other  day,  and 
knocked  down  for  a  moderate  price.  In  latter  days 
tho  chateau  was  used  as  a  priscni  by  Richard  Ctuur 
de  Lion.  Under  Francis  I.  it  wag  a  hunting  lodge, 
and  DOW  it  is  a  ruin. 


EARLY  NORMAN  IRONWORK. 

THIS  interesting  and  curious  example  of  ancient 
ironwork  is  doubtless  the  oldest  in  the  countrj', 
some  ascribing  it  to  the  Saxons,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  of  Norman  workmanship.  It  is  the  north 
door  of  Willingale  Spain  Church,  and  has  a  reveal  of 
about  9in.  without  any  moulding  whatever,  and 
considering  its  position  (external)  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  church  of  the  adjoining 
parish,  Willingale  Doe,  stands  in  the  same  yard,  and 
is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  path,  without  rail  or 
fence,  being  the  only  instance  of  this  occurrence  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  H.  M.  Mavou. 


FREE  MIDDLE  CHURCH,  GREENOCK. 

ONE  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  architecture  of 
Greenock — and  these  have  been  numerous 
during  the  last  few  years — is  the  above  church.  The 
situation  which  it  occupies  is  open  and  commanding, 
adding  great  effect  to  the  design,  whether  as  seen 
from  a  distance  or  near  at  hand.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  a  simple  but  impressive  treatment  of 
Roman  architecture ;  bold  projections  cast  pleasing 
shadows  on  the  broad  wall  surfaces,  and  pinnacles 
of  varied  size  and  outline  with  the  campanile  m.ake 
the  sky-line  attractive  aud  interesting.  The  cam- 
panile, designed  for  a  clock  and  hell,  is  graceful  and 
well-proportioned,  the  lantern  being  especially  fine 
in  detail.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  interior  are 
of  richly-panelled  plaster  work.  The  seating  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  convenient  manner  for  Presbyterian 
worship,  a  gallery  extending  round  three  sides,  and 
we  understand  the  heating,  ventilation,  and  acoustics 
have  been  managed  with  great  success.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  interior  is  pleasing,  and  we  can  imagine 
it  to  be  a  most  comfortable  meeting-place  for  the 
worshippers.  The  cost  was  about  £12,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Salmon,  Son,  &  Ritchie,  of 
Glasgow. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL     EXCURSION     OF     THE 
BIRMINGHAM  &  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE. 

NEARLY  a  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  In 
stitute  had  a  very  pleasant  excursion  to 
Tewkesbury  and  Deerhurst  on  Tuesday  week. 
Leaving  Birmingham  at  8.4.5,  the  party  arrived  at 
Worcester  and  proceeded  to  the  Bridge,  where  a 
steamer  was  moored,  and  the  pleasant  run  down 
the  river  Severn  began.  On  arriving  at  Tewkes- 
bury the  party  proceeded  to  the  Bell  and  Bowling 
Green  Hotel,  where  dinner  was  served.  On  assem- 
bling in  the  Abbey  Church,  Professor  Chamberlain, 
standing  at  the  lectern  under  the  great  central  towe."-, 
proceeded  to  describe  the  building.  He  .showed  that, 
like  all  similar  buildings,  it  was  really  historj'  in 
stone  ;  that  the  knowledge,  and  skill,  and  taste  of  its 
various  builders  during  nearly  eight  hundred  years 
might  be  distinctly  traced;  that  the  huge  round 
pillars,  *' massy  proof"  and  rounded  arches,  were 
marked  relics  of  Early  Norman  style,  and  that  in  the 
later  centuries  each  generation  of  artists  had  left 
its  mark.  He  showed  how  the  problems,  then  as 
now,  were  structural  more  than  ornamental ;  how 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  large  and  lofty  roof  led 
to  the  division  into  nave  and  aisles;  how  the  lean- 
to  roofs  of  the  aisles  left  blank  dark  spaces  which 
were  perforated  to  look  into  the  nave,  and  to  form 
the  triforium  passage  running  round  tbe  church  over 
the  arches  and  columns ;  how  the  line  of  lights  above 
tbe  aisle  roofs  became  the  clerestory  windows  to  light 
the  nave ;  how  thus  a  Gothic  building  was  really 
made  lighter  inside  than  any  of  the  ''Classic"  build- 
ings like  S.  Paul's.  He  showed  how  the  graceful 
intertwining  of  the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  ceiling,  with 
their  richly-carved  bosses  and  so  many  quaint 
designs,  were  not  merely  ornamental  but  really 
structurally  needful  ,as  enabling  the  buildiTs  to  sup- 
port a  large  and  heavy  roof  by  the  smallest  expen- 
diture of  material  and  weight.  He  showed  how  the 
fashion  of  buildings  had  changed,  .since  now-a-diiys 
a  building,  when  "restored,"  was  recast  in  its 
original  style,  but  our  fathers,  wiser  than  ourselves, 
knew  that  real  "restoration"  was  a  hopeless  dream, 
and,  believing  that  their  own  style,  the  outcome  of 
their  own  intelligence,  necessities  and  tastes,  was 
always  the  best,  did  not  hesitate  to  replace  an  old 
Norinan  (ppen  roof  with  the  vaulting  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  pl.icc  on  Saxon  arches  Early  English 
and  other  wurks  of  their  own  special  time.  Hence, 
the  history  of  such  an  .\bliey  (Church  was  written 
for  all  to  read,  aud  although  whitewash  had  hidden 
details,  and  later  meddlers,  with  equal  belief 
in  themselves,  but  less  knowledge  and  less 
taste,  had  transformed  much  and  destroyed 
much,  such  an  Abbey  Church  was  a  noble  work, 
and  a  glory  in  the  history  of  art.  He  pointed  out 
some  cxquisitely-desigueil  aud  richly-carved  sediliic, 


which  well  deserved  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
"restorer,"  and  with  all  the  tints  of  time  upon 
them  as  a  glory  and  a  grace  to  the  church.  Profes- 
sor Chamberlain  then  conductetl  the  party  round  the 
chapels,  and  described  the  monnments  and  the  endless 
details  of  the  church. 

The  short  voyage  to  Deerhurst  commenced  soon 
after  5  p.m.,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  visitors 
landed  and  strolled  over  the  fields,  to  see  an  ap- 
parently modern  and  unpretending-looking  church, 
which,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  ecclesiastical  arcliitecture,  as  it  has  sv> 
much  left  of  real  Saxon  work.  Sir.  J.  R.  Holliday, 
being  asked  to  give  an  impromptu  account  of  the 
church  (as  there  was  not  time  to  read  a  very  valuable 
and  exhaustive  paper  which  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G. 
Butterworth,  had  kindly  lent),  briefly  showed  how 
the  tower  and  chancel  were  real  Saxon ;  how  the 
curious  double  light  in  the  tower  was  curiously  com- 
plete and  probably  unique  ;  how  the  chancel  seats 
ran  all  round,  and  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  centre ; 
how  the  "  headings"  of  the  windows  and  the  per- 
for.ations  in  the  walls  were  triangular ;  and  how 
many  of  the  details  and  much  of  the  masonry  was 
at  least  eight  centuries  old.  As  the  party  strolled 
about  the  church,  the  double-light  in  the  tower  was 
noted,  as  showing  very  curious  marks  of  mere  copy- 
ing of  "  Classic"  ornament,  showing,  as  Professor 
Chamberlain  remarked,  that  in  matters  of  taste  we 
are  mostly  Saxon  still,  and  ready  to  copy  what  is 
supposed  to  be  ornamental,  whether  it  is  appropriate 
or  useful,  or  not.  Outside  the  church  the  great 
height  of  the  ridge-mark  of  tbe  ancient  roof,  the 
curious  "  herring-bone"  masonry  of  the  tower,  the 
rude  quaint  ornanientsof  early  days,  wereexamined 
with  much  interest. 


THE  OXYHYDRIC  LIGHT. 

IN  relation  to  the  oxygen  light  of  Tessifi  du 
Motay,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  these 
columns  some  time  back,  it  m.ay  be  stated  that 
M.  P.  Thomas,  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  Paris  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  recently 
presented  to  this  body  a  report  upon  the 
process.  This  report  simply  treats  of  technical  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  economical  question,  which  is  somewhat  to  be 
regretted  in  view  of  the  indistinct  statement  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  removal  from 
some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  where  it  had  been 
introduced.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the 
following  : — 

(1)  Theoreticallj'.  the  combustion  of  oxygen  does 
not  increase  the  illuminating  power  of  a  given 
volume  of  gas. 

('2)  Practically,  however,  it  enables  a  burner 
to  consume  four  times  the  quantitj'  of  gas  that 
can  be  burned  in  air,  without  detriment  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  light  which  may  be  developed.  In 
p.articular,  it  utilises  the  entire  luminous  capacity 
of  tho  gases,  however  rich,  and  in  almost  any 
quantity. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  em- 
ploy it  for  ordinary  street-lighting,  on  account  of 
the  limited  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  burners, 
the  only  advantage  gained  being  the  beauty  of  the 
light,  provided  the  gas  is  very  rich.  (Here,  un- 
questionably, would  come  in  the  objection  of  ex- 
pense from  the  complication  of  the  apparatus.)  But 
it  is  very  advantageous,  and  the  more  so  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  tbe  gases  employed — for 
great  centres  of  light  (sun-hurners,  &c.),  where  a 
large  volume  of   gas  is  to  be  consumed  without  loss. 


HOW  TREES  ARE  KILLED  BY  LIGHTNING. 

ALL  who  have  examined  a  tree  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  "  thunderbolt"  will  have  noticed' 
notonlyhow  tbe  Layers  of  the  wood  have  been  shattered 
and  .separated  into  strips,  as  if  full  of  "wind  shakes," 
but  also  the  dryness,  hardness,  and  brittleness  of  the 
wood,  as  tlunnrh  it  hail  been  thnmgh  the  process  of 
curing  ill  a  kiln.  This  is  attributed  to  the  instan- 
taneous reduction  of  the  s.ap — the  moisture  within 
the  wooil — into  steam.  When  this  moisture  is 
abundant,  as  in  May  or  early  June,  the  amount  and 
force  of  the  steam  not  onh-  bursts  and  separates  the 
layers  and  fibres,  but  rends  the  trunk  in  pieces  or 
throws  off  a  portion  of  it,  down  a  line  of  greatest 
power  nr  of  least  resistance.  And  when  the  amount 
(d  steam  thus  suddenly  generated  is  les.s,  owing  to 
the  drier  condition  of  the  stem  from  continual  evapo- 
ration and  leaf  exhalation,  there  may  be  no  external 
trace  of  the  lightning  stroke;  yet  the  leaves  will 
wither  in  a  few  days,  showing  that  the  stem  has 
been  rendereil  incapable  of  conveying  supplies,  and 
the  tree  will  either  jiartially  or  entirely  die.  Still 
lighter  discharges  may  be  conducted  down  the  moist 
stem,  without  any  lesion  or  hurt. 
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MODERN   ARCHITECTS   AND  THEIR 
WORKS.— IV. 

rpHE   Times  has  lately  pronounced  an  opi- 
-^      nion  that  aU  the  designs  of  Mr.  Surges 
and]\Ir.  Edward  AV.  Godwin  seem  "  conceived 
in  the  most  exclusively  and  enthusiastically 
Jlediajval  spirit."  But  the  reviewer  adds  that 
it   is   a  "  grave  question  if  the  professors  of 
tins  school  have  hit  on  a  way  of  exemplifying 
their  favourite  truth  which  can  be  tolerated, 
except  by  a  public  of  special  bent  and  educa- 
tion."    The  gravamen  of  this  judgment  lies  in 
the  word  "  exclusively."     It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  no  modern  architects  are 
more  ready  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of 
(lil  past  styles  than  those  just  named.     But 
always  the  precious  things  they  collect  from 
Classic  or  Renaissance,  from  East  or  'West, 
from  old   tradition  or   new  fact,    they   pass 
through  their  own  Gothic  crucibles.     There 
i.^  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  works  which 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  Greek 
theatre  in  the  hands  of  the  one  and  the  com- 
mon-place subirrban  house    in  the  hands  of 
the    other,    are    stamped   with    a    cliaracter 
altogether  Gothic,  but  utterly  un-i\[edia;val. 
This  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
and  the  difference  can  easily  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the   Harrow    Speech-room   with  the 
Cardiff  Tower,  or  the  Red  House  at  North- 
ampton with  the  Castle  at  Dromore.     A  new 
tower  that  forms  part  of  a  really  ]\IcdiKval 
fortress  and  a  modern  mansion  built  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  with  a  special  view  to  defence 
may  possibly  look  so  Mediseval  as  to  suggest 
that  unusual  form  of  modern  mania  which  we 
call   enthusiasm.     It  is   a  question  whether 
either  building  will  do  much  good  to  art,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  harm  that 
would  be  done  were  the  architect  of  the  one 
to  repeat  his  tower,  or  the  designer  of  the 
other  to  import  his  battlements  and  machi- 
colations   to    the  quiet   woods  of    England. 
I  do    not    suppose    that   the  one  is    at   all 
likely,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  is  impossible. 
But  the  great  faults  to  be  observed  in  nearly 
all  the  works  of  these   architects   are   faults 
quite  independent  of  Mediseval  enthusiasm, 
faults  which  it  may  be  feared  are  becoming 
stubborn  for   want   of   pruning.     There  can 
be  no    two  opinions   that   all  Mr.   Burges's 
■works,  no  matter  in  what  material  they  are 
designed,   suffer  from  a   certain    coarseness, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a  wholesome  desire  to 
avoid  the  weaknesses  of  modern  Gothic.     But 
in  the  constant  desire  to  secure  the  expression 
of  strength,  an  over-development  takes  place, 
and  a  character  of  stunted  growth  is  stamped 
on  every  feature.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
is  this  carried  that  he  has  almost   created  a 
kind   of   PoUard  Gothic  where   all   grace  of 
branch  and  leaf  has  been   sacrificed  to  mere 
trunkiness.     Not  but  what  there  is  mucli  to 
admire  in  a   pollard,  but  yet   no   amount   of 
beauty   of  spui'-form   and  twisted  knot,   no 
quantity    of    golden    lichen,    nor     mass    of 
variegated  moss,  will  ever  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  true  healthy  growth,  or  of  those  pro- 
portions  which   belong  to  complete  natural 
form.     There  may  be  much  quaintness  in  the 
short  bow-legs  and   long  body  of  the  dwarf  : 
we  may  see  a  piquancy  of  effect  in  a  tailless 
bird,   and  school   ourselves   into    admiration 
for  the  hippopotamus.     But  there  is  a  higher 
aim  than  quaintness,  and  proportion  is  not 
altogether  the  same  as  jiiquancy.     Tliis  fault 
of  stuntiness  is  the  more  remarkable  bocau.sc 
in    sculpture    and    painting,    as  applied   to 
architecture,  no  living   architect  is  a  greater 
puri.st,  or  has  a  greater  appreciation   of  the 
(ireek  ideal,    and   yet,   the  skeleton   of   the 
Dodo  clothed  in  the  feathers  of  the  love-bird 
appears     to    be     his    particular    weakness. 
AVhether  this  aim   is  deliberate,  or   whether 
his  best  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  the  feathers, 
and  the  skeleton  is  left  to  others,  are  questions 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer.     It  is 
true  enough  that  strength  real,  and  expressed, 
is  an  essential  if  we  wish  to  establish  a  good 
school   of   architecture  for  the   future,    but 
the  graceful  strength  of  an  Apollo  is   a  very 


different  sort  of  thing  from  the  bleep  force  of 
a  blacksmith.  The  Cardiff  tower  is  as  good 
an  example  as  one  could  wish  of  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  as  the  radical 
defect  in  ]Mr.  Burges's  work.  From  ground 
to  finial  it  is  an  exhibition  of  every  architec- 
tural muscle  strained  to  the  utmost,  and 
would  be  far  more  appropriately  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lundy  than  in  a  quiet  street 
of  a  peaceful  seaport  town.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  its  author  has  knowledge,  daring, 
and  even  originality,  but  he  lacks  refinement 
and  grace,  qualities  by  no  means  absent  from 
the  best  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  from  which  he  confessedly 
takes  his  ])oiiit  de  (kjiart. 

Mr.  Godwin's  error  is  of  a  different  kind : 
he  starts  from  the  same  strong  faith  in  Early 
thirteenth  century  work,  but  his  vision  is  as 
too  far-sighted  as  that  of  Mr.  Burges  is  too 
near-sighted  ;  he  dwells  so  long  and  so  hyper- 
critically  on  proportion  and  mass  that  he  has 
no  time  left  for  detail,  and  thus  with  one  ex- 
ception all  his  works  suffer  from  blank  spaces. 
They  look,  indeed,  as  if  the}'  had  been  de- 
signed with  the  scissors  instead  of  the  pencil, 
for  distant  observation  rather  than  for  close 
examination.  One  would  imagine  that,  feel- 
ing disgusted  (and  not  without  reason)  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  first  highly  decorative 
work  was  executed,  he  had  "  sworn  off,"  as 
Rip  Van  "Winkle  would  say,  and  was  growing 
cj-nical  towards  the  sculptor  or  carver.  Be 
tlus  as  it  may,  I  for  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  some  of  his  later  works  would  liave 
been  all  the  better  for  a  little  of  those  orna- 
mental accessories  which  Mr.  Godwin  seems 
to  scorn.  With  these  added,  and  something 
taken  off  the  solids  and  given  to  the  voids,  con- 
siderable gain  would  be  effected.  But,  while 
saying  this,  I  am  quite  conscious  that  this 
over  attention  to  mass  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  excesses  committed  by  other 
architects  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
excess  of  weakness  in  so  many  modern  works 
has  driven  JNlr.  Burges  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  unmeaning  strength  ;  the  excess  of 
fenestration  has  driven  j\lr.  Godwin  to  a 
Spartan-like  severity,  which  is  certainly  not 
in  harmony  with  the  spii'it  of  the  age.  The 
architecture  of  the  first  reminds  us  of  a  Doric 
column  reduced  to  half  its  lowest  height,  that 
of  the  last  of  a  Corinthian  column  without 
its  acanthus.  We  ask  the  one  to  be  more 
graceful ;  we  ask  the  other  to  be  less  severe. 
*  *  »  * 

Such  are  the  opinions  I  have  heard  retailed 
in  more  or  less  roundabout  language.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  ought  not  to  give  an  opinion  of 
mine  own  one  way  or  another.  That  I  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  them  down 
may  be  considered  bad  taste.  Let  it  be  so. 
There  is  so  much  good  taste  visible  every- 
where, so  much  modesty,  so  much  consistency, 
that  I  shall  not  mind  the  impeachment  for 
the  sake  of  the  change.  E.  W.  G. 


ON. THE  NAMES  OF  ITALIAN  ARTISTS. 
By  J.  B.  Waekg. 

AS  many  of  our  readers,  in  looking  over  the 
"  Noteson  Grcatltalian  Architects,"  may 
have  been  struck  with  peculiarities  as  to  their 
names,  it  may  be  of  use  to  make  some  expla- 
natious  on  the  subject.  To  begin — wo  have 
nothing  in  our  language  corresponding  to  the 
various  expressions  of  affection  and  dislike,  of 
endearing  diminutives  and  unpleasant  or 
ludicrous  pleonasms,  of  the  Italians,  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  whicli  are  very  numerous, 
ranging  througli  all  the  degrees  of  approval 
and  disapproval. 

Besides  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  surnames  are  of  late  introduction  among 
the  Italians,  as  among  ourselves,  and  these 
diminutives  and  expletives  are  attached  to 
Christian  names,  by  the  which  and  not  by 
surnames  artists  were  generally  addi-essed. 
Thus  the  real  name  of  Domenichino,  or  dear 
little  Domenic,  was  Domenico  Zampieri ;  and 
Masaccio,   or  great  ugly  Maso    (short   for 


Tommaso),  was  the  common  title  of  Tommaso 
da  Castello  San  Giovanni,  or  Thomas  of 
Castle  San  Giovanni,  a  village  near  Florence, 
of  whom  Vasari  says  "  he  received  the 
cognomen  of  jSiasaccio,  by  no  means  from 
any  vice  of  dispoption,  since  he  was  goodness 
itself,  but  merely  from  his  excessive  negli- 
gence and  disregard  of  himself."  Again,  the 
surname  when  occurring  is  often  merely  that 
of  the  father's  Christian  name,  or  the  name 
of  the  locality  whence  the  jerson  bearing  the 
Christian  name  was  born.  A  singular  instance 
of  the  first  occurs  in  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo, 
whose  real  name  was  Giuliano  di  Francesco 
di  Paolo  Giamberti,  or  (Jiiiliano  (the  son)  of 
Francesco  (the  son)  of  Paolo  Gian.berti — the 
surname,  Giamberti,  being  in  turn  only  a 
corruption  of  two  preceding  Christian  names 
belonging  to  the  family — namely,  Gian — 
short  for  Giovanni,  and  Berti,  a  corruption 
of  Roberto ;  and,  finally,  he  is  known  by 
none  of  these,  but  by  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  convent  at  which  he  was  employed  as 
architect  —  that  of  "  San  Gallo,"  outside 
Florence.  It  wiU  here  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
"  da  "  and  "  di,"  or  "  del,"  the  first  referring 
to  a  locality,  the  others  referring  to  a  person. 
Thus  we  have  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whose 
proper  name  was  Pietro  Berettini,  but  who 
was  simply  known  as  Peter  of  Cortona ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Leonard  of  Vinci, 
an  estate  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  Val 
d'.^rno  ;  Francesco  di  Giorgio — Francis  (the 
son)  of  George  ;  Lorenzo  di  Piero  Vecchietti 
— or  Lorenzo  (the  son)  of  Peter  Oldpeople  ; 
Andrea  del  Sarto — Andrew  (the  son)  of  the 
Tailor  ;  and  Perino  del  Vaga — or  dear  little 
Peter  (the  pupil)  of  Vaga,  a  Florentine 
painter,  whose  jjupil  he  was,  and  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  his  welfare. 

As  regards  names  expressive  of  feeling 
and  character,  we  may  adduce  Giorgione — 
or,  fine  handsome  George,  his  proper  name 
being  Giorgio  Barbaretti  Michelozzo  (great 
big  Michael)  ;  Pisanello  —  the  nice  little 
Pisan. 

Other  names  indicate  a  place  or  territory, 
as  Spinello  Aretino — or  Spinello  of  Arezzo  j 
Paolo  Veronese — Paul  the  Veronese ;  An- 
tonio Viniziana — Antliony  the  Venetian  ;  and 
Giulio  Romano —Julius  tlie  Roman. 

;Many  names  by  which  some  of  the  greatest 
Italian  artists  are  now  generally  known  are 
nicknames  only,  such  as  "  Guercino,"  squint- 
eyed  ;  "  II  Fattore,"  the  farmer  (G.  F. 
Penni)  ;  "  del  Tintoretto,"  the  dyer,  his  father 
being  in  that  trade  ;  '■  II  Bronzino,"  the  little 
brown  man;  '-11  (jobbo,"  the  hunchback 
(brother  of  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the 
younger)  ;  "IlTribolo"  (the  thistle — teaze  or 
scapegrace) ;  "  II  Cronaca,"  the  spinner  of 
yarns  ;  "  del  Ghirlandaio,"  from  his  father 
the  goldsmith,  a  makerof  ornamental  garlands 
for  ladies'  heads  ;  Sebastian  "  del  Piombo," 
from  the  leaden  seal  which,  as  clerk  of  the 
signet  to  the  Pope,  he  affixed  to  official 
documents. 

And  whilst  some  are  known  familiarly  to 
tlie  world  at  large  by  their  Christian  names 
only,  like  the  two  greatest  of  all,  Raphael  and 
^Michael  Angelo,  others  are  known  solely  by 
the  name  of  their  birthplace — c.[/.,  Pordenone, 
Bassano,  Caravaggio,  Corregio,  and  Sanso- 
vino,  of  which  latter,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  proper  name  of  neither  of  the 
great  artists  who  are  now  known  by  it,  the 
name  of  the  one  being  Andrea  Contucci, 
of  JNIonte  Sansovino  in  Tuscany,  and  of  the 
other  .Tacopo  Tatti,  who  took  the  name  of 
Sansovino  out  of  love  to  his  master  Andrea 
Contucci,  who  was  usually  known  as  Sansovino 
only. 

llr.  J.  AV.  Trounson,  arcliitoct,  of  Tenzance,  in 
scudiugtothcKoyal  CornwalU'ulyteclmic  Exhibition 
liis  cumpetitivu  design  for  a  church,  and  his  plans 
for  "  an  attempt  to  improve  tlic  dwelhngs  of  the 
labouring  chisses,''  has  had  tho  hitter  highly  com- 
mended, idthough,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  mark,  having  taken  their  first 
bronze  medal  two  years  ago  for  architectural  draw- 
ing. 
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GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.— AYHIT   TO    SEE 
AND  HOW  TO  SEE  IT.— BAD  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL    GRAMMAR.— HISTORIC    GOTHIC 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE. 
—THE  "RESIDUUM"  OP  ARCHITECTS. 
rriHE   following   address   iras   delivered   by    Mr. 
-*-     Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  excursion  of  the  Architectural  Association  on 
the  19th  inst.  at  Staiaford: — 

Tlie  proper  moiBent  for  the  few  reniarlcs  that 
I  am  about  to  make  would  no  doubt  have  been 
before  we  comncnced  our  examination  this  morning 
of  the  churches  of  this  town,  but  our  situation  on 
the  present  occasion  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  we  have  had  before  or  on  former  excursions, 
for  we  h.nve  no  single  building,  no  large  cathedral  or 
conventicle  church  to  employ  our  attention  for  an 
entire  da)-,  the  complicated  architectural  historj'  of 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  some  light 
upon  before  you  visited  it.  It  appeared  to  me,  there- 
fore, that,  workers  as  we  all  are,  and  indisposed 
even  in  this  our  holiday-making  to  lose  any  time 
that  might  be  more  proBtab!}'  occupied,  it  would  be 
better  to  devote  every  moment  of  daylight  to  the 
examination  of  the  chm-ches  of  Stamford,  and  to 
employ  the  after-dinner  hours,  when  one  is  more 
disposed  to  lounge  and  to  listen,  in  the  delivery  of 
such  general  observations  as  I  have  to  make  on  the 
group  of  buildings  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of 
our  week's  stud)',  and  on  the  lessons  they  teach  us. 
And  this  seemed  to  be  the  more  convenient  as  it  is 
not  our  habit,  as  you  know,  to  indulge  in  after- 
dinner  speeches,  and  in  personal  compliments  of  the 
ordinary  lund.  We  are  not  archajologists  in  that 
sense  of  the  word.  We  expect  no  mayor  and  cor- 
poration to  present  us  with  an  address,  and  we 
invariably  decline  the  hospitalities  which  are 
frequently  and  kindly  offered  to  us  by  the  clergy 
and  others  in  the  districts  that  we  visit,  preferring, 
in  fact,  to  devote  every  moment  of  our  time  that  is 
not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  our  objects. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  that  I  should 
remind  j'ou  what  those  objects  are.  And  first  of  all 
let  me  say  what  we  are  not.  We  are  neither 
archjeologists  nor  antiquarians,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  are  usually  employed.  What  we  search 
for  and  study  we  do  not  visit  and  admire  because  it 
is  old,  but  because  it  is  excellent,  and  on  account  of 
its  own  intrinsic  merits.  We  come  to  study  the 
history  of  a  great  art — the  art  of  building  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  believe  that  of  all  the  modes 
of  building  of  ancient  or  motlcrn  times  there  is  none 
from  which  such  great  lessons  in  art  and  in  science 
are  to  be  drawn  as  that  whicli  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  none  in  which  the  art  of  carving 
foliage,  or  that  of  moulding  and  clothing  its  mem- 
bers with  a  rich  variety  of  light  and  shadow,  was 
carried  to  greater  perfection ;  none  in  which  so 
much  picturcsqucncss  of  effect,  arising  from  the 
varietj'  of  sky  outline  occasioned  by  pinnacle,  turret, 
parapet,  gable,  tower,  and  spire,  is  to  be  found ;  none 
in  which  so  much  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
mechanical  science  is  so  strongly  evidenced ;  and  in 
a  word,  that  there  is  no  arcliitccture  that  tlie  world 
has  3'et  seen  upon  which  the  future  architecture  of 
this  country  is  so  likely  to  he  engrafted,  to  take  life, 
and  to  spring  up  again  into  new  beauty,  as  the 
architecture  of  our  own  country  as  it  was  practised 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  we  have  this 
year  come  to  study  in  its  humblest  aspect — viz..  in 
the  village  and  parish  churches  of  an  agricultural 
district.  When,  then,  I  proposed  four  years  ago 
this  annual  excursion  to  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
opportunity,  which  did  not  then  exist,  for  the 
devotion  of  a  week,  on  the  part  of  any  who  might 
be  disposed  so  to  employ  it,  to  the  study,  in  com- 
pany and  in  rapid  succession,  of  a  group  of  buildings 
containing  a  fair  selection  of  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  different  periods  of  our  national  archi- 
tecture J  not  with  a  view  to  supersede,  but  ratlier 
to  lead  to  that  careful  future  examination  and 
record  in  note  and  sketch-book  wliich  is  so  essential 


to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  in  the 
belief  that  this  hasty,  preliminary,  comparative, 
consecutive  survey  of  many  buildings  of  varied 
interest,  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  architectural 
student,  as  a  means  of  teaching  him  not  only 
lohere  but  hoto  to  study  to  the  best  advantage  the 
architecture  of  his  native  country,  as  well  as  im- 
pressing him  with  broader  and  more  general  views 
tlian  are  to  be  got  from  the  careful  but  exclusive 
study  of  one  or  two  special  examples.  My  impres- 
sions in  this  respect  were  remarkabi}'  confirmed  on 
the  conclusion  of  our  Lincolnshire  excursion  by  one 
of  our  more  talented  members,  whom  I  am  glad  to 
see  present,  and  who  declared  to  me  that  he  had 
learnt  more  of  Gothic  architecture  during  the  week 
he  Iiad  been  with  us  than  he  had  in  the  course  of 
the  whole  of  his  previous  professional  studies. 

Now,  in  what  consists  the  special  advantages 
which  this  weelc's  studv  in  common  affords  to  those 
who  take  part  in  it?  In  tlie  first  place,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  iftost  men  to  look  at  things  with  another 
person's  eyes  as  well  as  their  own,  and  a  still  greater 
advantage  where  there  are  forty  pair  of  eyes  instead 
of  one.  But  that  is  not  :dl.  I  daresay  that  our 
friend  never  before  had  his  attention  called  so 
closely  to  those  varieties  of  treatment  of  detail  which 
distinguish  the  architecture  of  one  period  from  that 
of  another,  and  upon  the  accurate  acquaintance  with 
which  all  true  Ivuowledge  in  architecture  depends. 

But  is  it  really  necessary,  it  maybe  a.«ked,  for  the 
production  of  a  clever  design  for  modern  purposes 
that  an  architect  should  be  so  intimately  acquainted 
witli  all  these  peculiarities  of  detail  ?  My  answer 
to  that  question  would  be,  "Mostuudoubtedly  it  is,  if 
you  Avish  j-our  works  to  live  after  you,  and  to  do 
you  credit,  not  otherwise,"  and  I  saj'  so  for  two 
reasons : — Firstly,  because  it  is  as  much  a  barbarism 
to  commit  an  anachronism  in  architecture  as  it  is  to 
write  bad  grammar,  or  to  commit  any  other  similar 
solecism  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  har- 
monious design  in  any  given  style  of  architecture 
unless  he  is  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  feeling 
which  pervades  all  the  details  of  that  particular 
style.  To  unite,  for  example,  in  the  same  design, 
the  mouldings  of  one  period  with  the  carved  work 
of  another  is  not  only  an  offence  against  good  taste 
and  to  those  who  know  better,  but  it  is  also  a  breach 
of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  art,  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  same  sentiment  and 
feeling  which  makes  itself  apparent  in  one  detail  of  a 
building  pervades  the  rest. 

Take,  for  example,  the  foliage  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  Curvilinear  period.  We  find  the  same 
sinuous  line,  the  curve  of  contra-flexure,  pervading 
both  the  one  and  the  other  ;  just  as  much,  in  fact, 
as  the  ordinary  observer  perceives  it  in  its  window 
tracery.  So  .also  in  the  Geometrical  period,  the 
circular  form  of  the  mouldings  is  as  strongly  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  its  window  tracery  ;  and  in  the 
Lancet  period  the  elongation  of  the  windows  is  not 
more  obvious  than  that  of  its  tall  cloistered  shafts, 
its  upright  stalk-leaved  foliage,  or  its  slender  mould- 
ings. Now,  it  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  affording  op- 
portunities for  drawing  close  attention  to  and  study- 
ing tlieir  niceties  of  detail  that  my  proposition 
was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  which  has  resulted  in  the  estahhshment 
of  this  annual  excursion  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  advantages  which 
were  expected  to  be  realised  from  the  careful  exami- 
nation in  common  of  so  large  a  number  of  buildings 
in  rapid  succession  were  not  overrated;  but  that  tliey 
have  been,  in  fact,  realised  by  those  who  have  taken 
])art  in  these  excursions  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  assurance  that 
our  friend  gave  to  me  at  the  close  of  our  first  excur- 
sion, and  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  .along  with  finer  perceptions 
as  to  characteristic  treatment  of  different  phases  of 
this  noble  art — differences  of  detail  whicli  require 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  at  once  recognised  and 
appreciated,  and  tlie  knowledge  and  detection  of 
wliidi  increases  immensely  the  interest  we  take  in  its 
study — it  is  clear  tliat  along  witli  advanced  know- 
ledge of  the  true  history  of  this  admirable  progress 
comes  also  the  necessity  for  a  minuter  elassiticatioii 
of  its  different  periods  and  of  fitting  terms  liy  which 
to  distinguisli  them,  and  here,  in  fact,  wc  toucli  on 
the  greater  difiicully  that  tlic  architectural  student 
has  to  contend  with.  Not  only  arc  the  terms  wliich 
wc  have  employed  for  the  description  of  our  build- 
ings so  long  as  we  classed  them  by  centuries  in- 
adequate for  our  present  purpose  now  tliat  we  have 
learned  to  divide  them  almost  Ity  decades,  but  there 
is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  want  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  those  wlm  write  and  speak  on  this 
subject  in  the  terms  that  they  employ,  nor  do  they, 
indeed,  always  employ  the  same  term  when  speaking 
of  the  same  thing. 


I  will  give  you  two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
want  of  definiteness  on  two  recent  and  prominent 
occasions.  On  the  recent  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Conference  to  Westminster  Abbev  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  was  good  enough  to  give  them  a  des- 
cription of  the  building,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
description  be  made  use  of  the  following  terms  as 
applied  to  different  portions  of  the  works  of  the 
abbey.  After  having  noticed  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  remains,  he  spoke  of  those  belonging  to  the 
great  Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  or 
rather,  he  added,  from  Romanesque  to  Early  Pointed. 
He  next  spoke  of  the  Transition  Iron  ICarly  Pointed 
to  Jliddle  Pointed,  but  corrected  himself  further  on 
by  calling  the  latter  the  "  pure  Late  Decorated  style." 
He  speaks  also  of  Henry  III.'s  style  and  of  the 
"  Transition  from  the  Jliddle  Pointed  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular," and  lastly  of  the  "  Tudor  style"  and  of 
that  development  of  it  which  he  recognises  as  the 
"  Fan-groining"  style. 

Now,  if  the  "  imaginar}'  individual"  to  whom  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  professed  to  address  himself  on  this 
occasion,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
ignoraut  of  the  subject,  were  really  present  during 
the  delivery  of  this  .address,  what  remote  notion 
could  he  possibly  form  of  the  nature  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Westminster  Abbej-  from  the  terras  in  which 
it  was  thus  described  .'  And  would  not  the  ten  or 
twelve  terms  which  the  learned  professor  employed 
for  this  purpose  be  likely  to  confound  and  to  deter 
him  from  further  approaching  a  study  the  very 
threshold  of  which  is  encumbered  with  technical 
difficulties  of  so  formidable  a  Idnd  ? 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  President  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Societies  urging  tliat  the 
styles  of  Gotliic  architecture  should  be  named 
"  from  the  centuries,  or  better  still  from  the  Idng's 
reigns,  because  they  possess  many  characteristics  not 
covered  by  the  old  definitions,"  Now,  what  the  death  of 
one  king  or  the  coronation  of  another  can  possibly  have 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  .architecture  it  is  difiicult 
to  conceive ;  nor  yet  why  it  should  be  perceptibly 
changed  at  the  close  of  each  century.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  Mr.  .J.  H.  Parker  realising  this  idea  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Archicological  Institute  at 
Southampton,  by  describing  the  Gothic  remains  of 
that  neighbourhood  as  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
or  fifteenth  century  worlc,  varying  his  descriptions 
by  designating  some  of  it  as  Edw.irdian,  and  as 
works  of  the  periods  of  Henry  II.,  Henry  III.,  Henry 
VII..  &c.  Were  this  system  to  tie  adopted,  we 
should  have  no  less  than  fifteen  periods,  correspond- 
ing with  so  many  kings,  between  the  eleveuth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  first  of  these  terms — 
twelfth  century  work — is  obvious  when  we  remember 
that  that  period  covered  the  wliole  of  the  Norman 
work  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  was  com- 
menced 1117,  the  whole  of  the  numerous  and  re- 
markable works  of  the  Transitional  period,  and  the 
choir  and  eastern  transepts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  its 
lancet  windows  and  cloistered  columns.  What  pos- 
sible idea  could  this  term,  then,  convey  to  Mr.  Par- 
ker's hearers  at  Southampton  ?  To  me  it  seems  in- 
finitely more  practical  and  sensible  to  accept  the  six 
great  classes  into  which  our  national  architecture 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation  naturally 
divides  itself,  and  which  every  one,  in  his  descrip- 
tions, has  now  more  or  less  begun  to  recognise,  and 
to  fix  by  common  and  unanimous  consent  on  the 
terms  by  which  we  shall  distinguish  them.  This  we 
have,  I  think,  a  right  to  demand.  As  regards  the 
selection  of  these  terms,  I  ara,  for  my  own  part, 
quite  inditferent ;  I  have,  as  you  know,  proposed 
terms  to  applj'  to  these  six  periods,  but  I  have  also, 
as  you  know,  more  tlian  once  offered  to  throw  them 
over  if  better  ones  can  be  found,  or  others  to  which 
more  univers.al  assent  can  be  obtained.  Till  these 
be  offered,  I  shall  retain  my  own  as  answering  the 
purpose  sufficiently  well. 

It  is  certainly  prefer.able,  if  possible,  to  retain  old 
terms  than  to  adopt  new  ones ;  but  there  are  objec- 
tions to  two  of  the  terms  already  in  use,  as  applied 
to  tlie  new  division,  which  have  always  appeared  to 
me  insu|)erable.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  influence  which  Norman  art  had 
exercised  for  ninety  years  over  architectural  design 
in  this  country-  began  to  decline.  The  next  half 
century  was  signalised  by  that  remark.-ible  contest 
between  two  rival  .systems,  the  Circular  and  the 
Pointed,  which  ended,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, in  the  supremac}'  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  all 
parts  of  the  building.  During  the  forty-five  years 
of  this  great  Transitional  period,  more  churches  were 
erected  in  luiglaml  than  at  any  subsef|ueiit  period 
within  the  same  lapse  of  time.  They  show  great  fer- 
tibty  of  invention,  great  vigour  and  nobility 
of  design,  and,  in  certain  parts,  great  richness  of 
ornamentation ;  that  they  were  built  by  native 
artists  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  in  tho  treatment 
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of  their  details  they  are,  with  a  single  exception 
(the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral),  totally  unlike 
'  ■  the  contemporaneous  work  of  other  countries ; 
especially  of  that  of  Normandy.  X  claim,  then,  for 
the  architecture  of  this  period,  the  importance  and 
originality  of  which  is  not  even  yet  sufficiently  re- 
cognised,'the  credit,  first,  of  its  being  the  earliest 
English  architecture  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Saxons,  that  we  have;  and  secondly,  of  its  being 
the  first  Pointed  architecture  that  this  country  ever 
saw,  for  the  Pointed  arch,  first  introduced  into  the 
arches  of  construction  as  a  measure  of  utility,  and 
snbsequently  used  into  the  arches  of  decoration,  pre- 
vailed throughout  its  entire  duration.  To  call  any 
other  than  this  period  either  Early  English  or  Fu-st 
Pointed  is,  then,  impossible,  and  to  limit  the  appli 
cition  of  these  terms  to  this  Early  Pointed  period, 
I  after  their  long  use  in  another  sense,  appears  to  be 
I'  equally  so.  What  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  we 
•  cannot  go  on  as  we  are  at  present — with  four 
svstenisof  nomenclature  used  by  different  writers, 
,ind  two  or  three  used  indifferently,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  same  writer.  How  soon  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  unanimity  in  this  respect  that  is  so  desirable  is 
difficult  to  say,  meanwhile,  our  course  is  a  simple 
and  aa  easy  one. 

You  have  already  recognised  the  advantages 
I  which  an  intelligible  classification  and  simple  and 
I  definite  terminologj-  bring  to  the  student,  and  the 
'  rapid  and  suggestive  manner  in  which  their  use 
,.  enables  you  to  seize  upon  and  retain  the  char- 
acteristic'features  of  a  building,  to  be  utilised  here- 
after in  the  same  way  that  the  old  masters  them- 
selves used  them,  for  rely  upon  it  they  were 
students  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  ourselves.  To 
learn  the  grammar  of  their  art  was  as  essential  to 
them  as  it  is  to  us;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you, 
if  you  become  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
!  and  feeUng  of  the  style  in  which  you  desigu  as  they 
were,  should  not  be  a.s  independent  and  as  original. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  to  whom  originality 
is  impossible  :  such  men  are  condemned  to  copy;  they 
have  simply  mistaken  their  calling.  They  belong 
to  the  residuum  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  speaks  in 
the  otherwise  excellent  address  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  from  which  I  will  read  an  ab- 
stract, that,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  inapplicable  to 
the  objects  of  our  present  meeting,  and  to  those  who 
have  attended  it,  and  others,  in  this  and  former  years. 
It  embodies,  at  all  events,  the  sentiments  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  these  annual  excursions : — 
'  One  valuable  means  of  perfecting  our  knowledge  of 
architecture  is  by  measuring,  sketching,  and  study- 
ing over  and  over  again  such  buildings  as  those  we 
have  now  around  us,  till  we  have  mastered  their 
principles,  and  have  thoroughly  imbued  our  minds 
with  the  character  of  their  detail.  If  we  do  this 
with  anything  like  system  we  shall  do.  We  ought 
at  least  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  us  have  done  so 
with  more  or  less  success.  Unhappily,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  so  polite  as  to  shut  our  eye.s  to  facts. 
There  is  a  residuum  of  architects  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  cultivation  of  tbeir  artistic 
powers :  who  are  architects  only  in  name,  and  whose 
works  are  a  disgrace  to  the  architectural  works  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  There  is  an  admirable  race  of  young 
architects  coming  uji — men  not  much  known,  and 
very  little  patronised  by  the  public,  but  men  who 
are  following  up  heart  and  soul  the  work  which 
their  predecessors  have  attempted — the  revival 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  this  country;  and  whether 
we  are  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  natural  end  of  our 
term,  or  whether  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
behest  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  I  hope  it  will  be 
to  the  school  of  rising  architects  I  have  mentioned 
that  our  works  will  be  committed,  for  then  we  shall 
have  hope  for  the  future." 

Mr,  Sharpe  then  passed  in  review  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nene — as  embodied  in  the  thirty  churches  to  be 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  week  between  .Stamford 
and  Nurth.ampton — and  expressed  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  those  of  the  whole  party,  to  Mr. 
Matthews,  the  President  of  the  Architecturjd  Associa- 
tion, and  to  Messrs.  Paice  and  Clarkson,  the  K.xcur- 
sion  Secretaries,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  lodgings  and 
carriage  of  the  party  had  been  carried  out. 


Advasce  i?j  thi;  Price  of  Window-glass. — 
The  principal  makers  of  the  above  material  in  the 
midland  districts  have  issued  circulars  stating  that 
it  is  necessar}',  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  tlie 
cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials,  to  advance  tlie  price 
of  window-gl.ass,  Tlu'V  state  that  for  the  present 
the  net  price  for  '^fourths"  crown  will  be  42s.  per 
^  crate;  and  the  quotation  for  "thirds"  l.'ioz.  sheet, 
glazing  quality,  is  4Ad.  per  foot,  less  25  per  cent, 
discount. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
London, — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Tabrum  moved,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  C.  Eeed,  M.P,,  the  adoption  of  reports 
of  the  Works  Committee  respecting  the  acquisition  of 
sites  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
With  regard  to  a  site  in  Cook's-ground,  Chelsea,  the 
committee  stated  that  it  had  been  entirely  remodelled, 
and  now  contained  about  25,000  square  feet;  and 
that  they  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  G. 
C.  Handford,  of  224.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  acting 
for  the  rector  of  Chelsea,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
freehold  of  this  site  at  the  sum  of  £850,  subject  to  a 
le.ase  of  about  52|  ye;irs  unexpired,  at  a  ground-rent 
of  £2  per  annum,  all  costs  being  paid  by  the  Board. 
They  recommended  that  this  purchase  should  be 
agreed  to.  In  the  case  of  a  site  in  Greenwich,  the 
committee  reported  that  the  sub-division  A  of  Green- 
wich forms  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  sub-divieions, 
where  there  is  a  total  deficiency  of  accommodation 
for  5,416  children,  and  wliere  the  Board  have  decided 
to  provide  additional  accommodation  for  4,650  chil- 
dren. The  committee  had  been  in  negotiation  for 
the  purchase,  with  vacant  possession,  of  a  piece  of 
freehold  land  in  Creek-road,  Deptford,  and  containing 
about  13,600  square  feet,  from  Miss  Knott,  through 
Messrs.  Paine cSt  Layton,  of  47,  Gresham  House,  E.G., 
for  the  sum  of  £950;  and  they  now  recommended 
that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  accordingly,  the 
Board  paying  all  costs,  including  asum  of  ten  guineas 
to  the  vendor's  solicitors  for  preliminary  negotiations. 
Various  recommendations  in  the  reports  were  approved 
of.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tabrum,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Nightingale,  amounting  to  £5,578,  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  on  a  site  in  Mary-street,  Brom- 
ley, was  accepted.  Mr,  F,  W.  Eoper  and  Messrs. 
Lee  Brothers  &  Pain  were  appointed  architects  re- 
spectively for  schools  to  be  erected  in  Hunter-street, 
New  North-road,  and  Gloucester-street,  Stepney. 
The  Works  Committee  were  instructed  by  the  Board 
on  the  26th  June  last  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
invite  a  competition  of  four  architects  for  the  Board 
oflices  to  be  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
They  now  submitted  the  conditions  and  particulars 
which  they  h.ad  agreed  upon.  The  principal  of  them 
are: — The  competing  architects  were  invited  to  sub- 
mit suggestions.  An  honorarium  of  25  guineas  will 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 
Each  architect  to  give  the  cubical  contents  in  feet  of 
the  whole  building,  measured  from  the  bottom  of 
the  foundations  to  halt-way  up  the  roof ;  the  avail- 
able internal  superficial  area  of  each  floor,  as  con- 
tained in  the  rooms ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
together  with  a  general  specification  and  description. 
The  Board  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  whole  of  the  designs,  should  none  of  them  be  con- 
sidered suit.able.  The  plans,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  8ft. 
to  an  inch,  to  be  deUvered  to  the  clerk  not  later  than 
five  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  30th  day  of  November, 
1872,  The  approximate  accommodation  required 
for  the  Board  is  as  follows  : — Board-room  for  forty- 
eight  members,  and  accommodation  for  the  press, 
together  with  a  public  gallery  for  about  one 
hundred,  with  separate  entrance;  four  committee- 
rooms,  two  larger  and  two  smaller;  an  ante- 
room ;  rooms  for  chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
capable  of  being  thrown  together  and  used  for  special 
committee ;  a  ladies'  room,  lavatories  and  water- 
closets,  and  hat  and  clo.ak  room.  For  the  clerk  of 
the  Board  a  private  room,  a  retiring  room,  an  ante- 
room, and  a  shorthand  writer's  room.  For  the 
statistical  clerk  a  private  room  and  a  room  for  four 
clerks.  For  the  accountant  clerk  a  private  room,  a 
room  for  six  clerks,  a  cashier's  room,  and  a  large 
fireproof  safe.  For  tlie  other  clerks  in  gener.al  office 
a  large  room  for  works  committee  clerk,  school 
management  committee  clerks,  industrial  schools 
committee  clerk,  and  space  for  seven  or  eight  occa- 
sional writers.  For  the  scliool  inspectors  one  room, 
For  the  architect  a  [irivato  room,  an  ante-room,  a 
drawing  oHice  and  plan-room,  an  out-door  inspectors' 
room,  and  a  surveyor's  room.  For  the  solicitor  a 
private  room,  and  a  small  clerk's  room.  In  addition, 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  g<Mieral  waiting-room,  a 
jiorter's  room,  a  keeper's  room,  a  keeper's  residence 
made  up  of  four  rooms ;  w,c,'8,  and  lavatories  for  all 
departments,  a  lift,  a  cellar  for  wood,  coal,  &c,,  an 
.apparatus  room,  and  rooms  for  storage  of  account- 
books,  oflice  paper,  &c.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted.  On  the  recommendation  of  tlie  works 
committee,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  to  the  archi- 
tect's department  a  chief  draughtsman,  at  £200  a 
year,  six  efficient  assistant  draughtsmen,  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  £120  a  year;  and  a  "practical  man," 
at  a  salary  of  £2  2s.  a  week,  to  take  charge  of  the 
structural  drawings  and  specifications. 


Suiting  liitcKigeiite. 


CHURCHES   AND   CHAPELS. 

Clavering,  Essex — The  Congregational  Chapel, 
which  was  opened  last  week,  consists  of  the  chapel 
proper,  fronting  the  high  road,  and  several  rooms 
behind  required  for  week-day  services,  classes,  public 
meetings,  and  the  Sunday  school.  Facing  one  on 
entering,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  chapel  is  the 
preaching  platform,  the  lower  stage  for  the  com- 
munion table,  and  the  upper  for  tbe  minister.  It 
is  formed  of  turned  and  pierced  woodwork,  stained 
and  varnished,  as  is  also  tbe  whole  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  chapel.  The  galleries  surround  three  sides  of 
the  chapel,  and  are  supported  on  iron  columns, 
coloured  and  gilt,  and  the  front  is  framed  of  wood, 
fitted  in  with  ornamental  iron  panels,  decorated  in 
colour.  Sitting  accommodation  is  thus  provided  for 
over  370  people.  The  principals  of  the  roof  are 
exposed  to  view,  but  the  common  rafters  are 
plastered.  During  cold  weather  the  building  will  be 
warmed  by  a  Guruey's  stove  sunk  under  the  floor. 
On  each  side  of  the  platform  is  a  pointed  .arch  door, 
that  on  the  right  leading  to  a  minister's  vestry,  and 
on  the  left  to  a  large  class-room.  In  the  rear  of  the 
vestry  there  is  also  a  scullery,  &c.,  for  use  at  tea 
meetings,  and  a  separate  entrance.  Above  these 
rooms  is  a  large  room,  with  an  open-timbered  roof, 
for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  scholars,  and  for  public 
meetings.  It  is  approached  by  a  separate  stone 
staircase  from  the  exterior,  and  has  doors  leading 
into  each  gallery  to  enable  the  children  to  enter  the 
chapel  without  going  outside  the  building.  The 
walls  of  this  room  are  left  without  any  plaster,  and 
have  bands  of  coloured  brick  worked  in  as  orna- 
ment. The  building  is  of  Early  French  character, 
simpl}'  treated.  Tlie  waUs  generiillj'  are  of  white 
Cambridge  bricks,  relieved  by  red  and  black  in  bands, 
arches,  &c  ,  and  by  Bath  stone  and  red  Mansfield 
in  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  shafts,  bases,  &c. 
The  entire  cost  will  be  about  £1,300.  The  works 
have  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Cornwell,  builder, 
of  Bishop's  Stortford,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Sulman 
&  Rhodes,  Guildhall  Chambers,  London. 

Folkestone, — The  vicar  of  Folkestone  is  about  to 
devote  a  money  gift  to  the  erection  of  a  stained  glass 
window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  South  Aisle,  the 
subject  of  which  is  to  be  three  figures — viz.,  S,  Blary, 
S,  Peter,  and  S.  Michael,  The  sculptured  figures  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  S,  Mary  Eauswyth, 
which  are  to  be  placed  over  the  new  porch,  are  nearly 
finished,  A  handsome  iron  altar  screen  is  being  pre- 
pared, and  other  improvements  are  to  follow, 

MiDDLESBOROUGH, — The  corucr  stone  of  a  new 
Unitarian  church  was  laid  at  Middlesborough  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Earl3' 
English,  with  a  tower  and  spire  80ft,  high.  The 
church  wiU  be  built  of  pressed  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  and  the  spire  will  be  wholl}'  built  of  stone. 
The  roof  will  be  open-timbered,  divided  into  four 
bays,  with  large  principals.  Open  oak  benches  will 
be  provided  for  190  persons,  and  there  will  be  a 
school  in  the  form  of  a  chancel  at  one  end  which  will 
accommodate  100  children,  and  which,  if  required, 
will  be  thrown  into  the  chapel.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  £2,200,  Tbe  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr,  Eugene  Clephan,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Shafto  &  Barry,  of  York. 

Rugby. — On  Tuesday  week  a  peal  of  bells  about 
to  be  hung  in  the  new  tower  of  the  (Roman)  CathoUc 
Church  at  Rugby,  were  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham.  The  bells  were  cast  by  Mears,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bernard 
Whelan,  of  the  Adelphi,  London.  The  tower  aud 
spire  are  Early  Gothic,  rising  about  200ft.,  and  are 
built  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  ashlar  dressings  of  the 
same  material,  much  of  the  sculpture  being  of  Port- 
land stone.  The  whole  of  the  interior  walls,  the 
staircases,  bell-chambers,  &c.,  are  of  finely-dressed 
stone.  The  tower  consists  of  three  stages,  a  deeply- 
recessed  doorwaj-,  formed  by  a  series  of  mouldings 
aud  marble  columns,  coming  out  to  the  faces  of  the 
buttresses;  the  doors  themselves  are  of  best  EngUsh 
oak,  witli  fioriatei  hinges  of  wrought  iron,  trebly 
gilt.  Above  the  door  is  a  bas-relief  of  S,  Hubert, 
On  the  faces  of  the  lateral  buttresses  are  large  figures, 
representing  the  Vugin  Mary  and  S,  John,  They 
are  from  the  studio  of  Mr,  Pfyffers,  The  first  stage 
of  the  tower  is  vaulted  in  stone ;  above  it  are  the 
ringing  and  bell-chambers,  forming  two  other  stages, 
ami  the  spire  rises  above  them.  The  junction  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  most  artistic.  At  each  angle  of 
the  latter  rises  an  elaborate  niche  of  Portland  stone, 
and  in  these  stand  carvings  of  four  angels,  blowing 
trumpets  ;  and  from  the  base,  in  front  and  beneath, 
jut    out   four  grotesque   monsters.      The    spure   is 
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crocketted  to  the  top,  upon  which  rests  a  metal  gilt 
cross  and  crock.  A  baptistry,  built  to  replace  a 
former  insignifirant  structure,  is  entirely  of  ashlar 
■work.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  rarnell  &  Son,  of 
Eugby. 

SftKFFiELD. — S,  Mary's  (Roman)  Catholic  Church, 
Sheffield,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week,  after  being 
closed  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  lime  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansfid  and  painted,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Hadfjeld  &  Son,  architects.  Tlie  altar  in 
S.  Joseph's  Chapel  has  been  completed  by  the  erection 
of  a  reredos,  consisting  of  a  series  of  canopied  niches, 
with  an  arcading  at  the  sides,  the  full  width  of  the 
eastern  wall,  in  Caen  stone.  The  architecture  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  central 
upper  niche  contains  a  relievo  representing  the  death 
of  S.  Joseph,  and  at  each  side  are  figures  of  the 
Archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael,  while  the  pediment 
is  crowned  with  a  figure  of  an  angel  liolding  a  musical 
instrument.  The  design  of  the  reredos  is  by  Mr, 
Charles  Hadfield.  and  the  work  h.is  been  well  executed 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth,  the  figures  being  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Pfyffers. 

SiTriNGROURXE. — The  restoration  of  S.  Michael's 
Church  is  progressing.  Tlie  removal  of  the  ugly 
western  gallery,  erected  in  Uie  early  part  of  the 
century  for  the  accommodation  of  the  singers,  has 
disclosed  an  extraordinary  jiicce  of  "N'andalism.  The 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  pillars,  which  support  the 
ancient  Norman  ardi  between  the  tower  and  nave  of 
the  church,  were  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
gallery-  ruthlessly  disfigured  to  obtain  for  it  a  firm 
support.  A  new  roof  to  the  nave  has  been  com- 
menced. On  removing  the  pews  in  the  north  aisle,  a 
discovery  interesting  to  archaeologists  was  made. 
The  workmen  came  upon  the  twelve  steps  whicli 
formerly  communicated  with  the  rood-loft  or  gallery 
believed  to  have  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  stair  is  found  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
largest  buttress  of  the  north  wall. 

SoiTiiPORT.  —  AVesley  Chapel,  situate  at  the 
junction  of  Aughton-road  and  Kent-road,  P.irkdale 
Park,  near  Southport,  was  opened  for  divine  worship 
on  the  22nd  inst.  by  the  Kev.  Luke  H.  Wiseman, 
M.A.  (President  of  tlie  'Wesleyan  Conference).  The 
style  of  the  clia]iel  is  Early  English,  and  is  faced  on 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  with  Burnley  pitch-faced 
walling  stone.  The  dressings  are  executed  in  Cefn 
stone.  The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — Nave,  71ft. 
6in.  by  44ft.  ;  apse,  20ft.  by  2nft. :  organ  transept, 
lOft.  by  7ft.  ;  vestry,  IGft.  by  14ft.  ;  minister's 
vestry,  14ft.  by  12ft.  ;  principal  porch,  12ft.  by 
lift.  ;  tower  porch,  7ft.  by  7ft. ;  and  two  vestibules, 
each  lift,  by  lift.  (iin.  Over  the  front  entrance  and 
first  bay  on  the  north  is  a  ganer_v  for  the  scholars 
and  free  seats,  approached  by  a  separate  entrance 
and  stone  staircase  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  building.  Facing  Aughton-road  and  Kent- 
road,  a  tower  and  spire  rise  to  the  height  of  IKJft. 
from  the  ground-line.  .\ll  the  timber  inside  ths 
chapel  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  is  stained  and  varnished. 
The  roof  is  open  timber.  The  pulpit  is  of  pitch-pine, 
with  ebony  shafts,  carved  oak  ca]w  and  moulded 
bases,  and  is  neat  and  effective.  The  ventilation  of 
the  chapel  has  becTi  well  studied  by  the  architects, 
and  the  heating  app.iratus  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Whitaker  &  CoTistantine,  of  Bolton,  the  system 
being  that  of  hot-air,  generated  in  their  patent  con- 
voluted stoves,  and  supplied  to  the  different  parts  of 
tlie  building  through  ornamental  iron  gratings.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  contr.actors  : — Brick- 
layer, Mr.  Lamb  ;  stonemason,  Mr.  J.  Greenwood  ; 
joiners.  Messrs.  "Wishart  &  Irving;  slater  and  plas- 
terer. Mr.  Joseph  Hlanchard;  plumber  and  glazier, 
Mr.  Boyd  ;  painters,  Messrs.  C.ayton  A  Son.  Messrs. 
I'idduck  &  Grillitlis  h.ave  supplied  the  gas-fittinn's, 
and  Messrs.  Boothroj-d,  Son,  &  Pimmer  the  com- 
munion table  anil  chairs,  and  other  fittings.  The 
stained  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Eilmundson  A  Son,  of 
Manchester.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  site  is 
about  .£4.700,  which  has  been  entirely  defrayed  by 
.?ohn  Fernlev,  Esr|.,  of  Clairville,  Birkdale  Park. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Mellor  &  Sutton,  architects,  Southport. 

nUILDINGS. 

CROST,.VNn  Moor. — The  new  workhouse  at  Crns- 
iand  Moor,  Yorkshire,  was  completed  last  week.  The 
(luildings.  which  are  situated  not  f.ar  distant  from  the 
Lockwood  railway  station,  are  erected  of  stone  from 
local  quarries.  The  centre  building  is  21  lift,  long 
and  ,'i2fl.  broad,  and  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
the  principal  entrance  and  staircase,  with  central 
corridors  8ft.  wide  running  from  left  to  right  on 
each  floor.  In  the  central  tower  is  a  tank  capable 
of  containing  10,000  gallons  of  water,  intended  to 
scipply  all  the  cli>sets,  lavatories,  baths,  &c.     On  the 


right  of  the  principal  entrance  on  the  ground  floor  is 
the  governor's  office,  and  on  the  left  the  matron's 
room.  On  each  side  of  the  staircase  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  clothing  stores.  &c. ;  the  remaining  part 
of  this  building,  on  the  right  hand,  is  divided  into 
six  day  rooms  for  the  men,  with  four  staircases  to 
the  dormitories,  and  doors  into  the  airing  grounds, 
making  accommodation  for  218  inmates.  Behind 
this  building,  in  the  centre,  is  the  dining  h.all,  58ft. 
long  by  Soft,  wide,  with  an  open  timber  roof,  and 
fitted  up  with  desks  and  seats  for  320  persons.  To  the 
left  of  the  dining  hiiU  is  the  paid  servants'  sitting 
room,  kitchens,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  right  of  the  main 
building  is  the  hospital,  a  two-storied  building,  131ft. 
long,  one-half  for  males  and  one-half  for  females, 
each  with  separate  entrances.  All  the  sick  rooms 
have  windows  on  three  sides,  and  accommodation  is 
provided  for  a  total  of  75  patients.  To  the  left  of 
the  main  building  is  the  school,  140ft.  long,  con- 
sisting of  two  day-rooms,  two  school-rooms,  two 
class-rooms,  and  sitting-rooms  for  the  teachers,  the 
schools  and  class-rooms  being  fitted  up  with  galleries, 
and  lavatories  and  baths  being  connected  with  the 
day-rooms.  The  dormitories  are  on  the  first  floor, 
two  rooms  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  Tie  total 
number  provided  for  is  as  follows  : — Main  building, 
218;  hospitals,  75;  infectiitus  ward,  20;  children, 
100;  total,  413.  The  buildings  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  Kirk  &  Sons, 
architects,  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  at  a  cost  of 
i'24,000;  the  contractors  being:  masons,  Messrs. 
A.  Graham  &  Sons;  joiners,  Messrs.  W.  Fawcett 
&  Sons ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  T.  Longhottom  &  Sons ; 
plumber.  Mr.  H.  Garton  ;  painter,  Mr.  G.  Brighouse; 
slaters,  Messrs.  W.  Goodwin  &  Sons ;  and  iron- 
founders,  Messrs.  T.  A.  Heaps  &  Co. 

LoxDOx — Extensive  alterations  are  just  now  in 
course  of  being  made  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  the 
Charterhouse,  Goswell-road,  especially  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  Great  H,all  and  the  Preacher's  Court. 
The  old  kitchen,  wliich  in  its  original  state  had 
probably  served  for  the  same  purpose  from  a  date 
anterior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  present  year,  has  been 
.almost  entirely  taken  down,  and  is  now  being  rebuilt, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  for  tlie  purpose  of  conking  henceforth 
the  dinners  of  the  "  Poor  Brethren,"  who,  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  have  not  been  removed  with 
the  younger  portion  of  the  community  into  the 
country.  Portions,  too,  of  the  wing  which  was 
devoted  to  the  servants'  residence  have  been 
demolished,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt  in  keeping  with 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  buildings,  only  with  increased 
accommodation.  A  large  wall  of  (lemarcation  has 
also  been  built  across  the  gown  boys'  quadrangle, 
which  severs  off  completely  that  portion  of  the  property 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  Jlerchant  Taylors' 
Company  for  their  school,  and  in  which  they  are 
already  beginning  the  necessary  alterations  in  order 
to  adapt  the  place  to  its  new  destination. 

NnRTii.VMPTON. — The  new  poor  schools  for  girls 
and  infants,  erected  at  Northampton,  in  connection 
with  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Abington-street, 
were  opened  on  "Wednesday  week.  The  building  is 
a  two-storied  one,  its  elevation  from  basement  to 
ridge  being  nearly  fortj'  feet.  It  is  a  plain  red  brick 
erection,  relieved  with  wliite  brick  and  stone  orna- 
mentation for  window  arches  and  sills.  The  front 
entrance  is  also  arched  in  stone,  and  it  is  intended  to 
place  above  it  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The 
dimensions  of  the  two  principal  rooms  are — On  tlie 
surface  floors,  4!)ft.  by  22ft. ;  height  of  lower  14ft., 
and  of  upper  about  18ft. ;  class-rooms,  infants', 
22ft.  by  12ft.,  and  girls',  22ft.  by  19ft.  The  rooms 
will  afford  accommouation  for  about  300  children. 
Mr.  Hull.  S.  Giles-street,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Watkin.  whose  coutract  of  £010  was  the  accepted 
one,  the  builder. 

P.\nr>0(ic. — The  corner  stone  of  new  schools  for 
tiie  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Paddock,  was  laid  on 
Saturday  week.  The  building  will  be  adjacent  to 
the  chapel,  and  will  be  It;ilian  in  style,  accommoda- 
tion being  provided  for  700  children.  In  the  base- 
ment there  will  be  a  spacious  kitchen,  fitted  up  with 
complete  tea  apparatus,  &c.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  will  be  entrances  to  three  staircases  on  right 
and  left  of  a  wide  corridor.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
corridor  there  will  lie  four  class-rooms,  on  the  right 
Iiand  five  class-rooms,  and  at  the  end  a  large  class-room 
30ft.  by  2nft.  Above  these  class-rooms  there  will 
be  a  large  assembly  room  to  accommodate  the  whole 
of  the  7oO  scholars,  the  dimensions  being  80ft.  by  3t;ft. 
The  entire  structure  will  be  erected  of  stone,  covered 
with  blue  slates,  and  finished  with  stucco  inside,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  £'2.0OO.  Messrs.  J.  Kirk  &  Sons, 
of  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  are  the  architects, 
and  the  work  has  been  taken  in  sections  by  various 
local  contractors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  our.selves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up  &s  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Odr  REAmsRS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  pro^'ress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOOK-.STEEET,  OOVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
offlce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  PA.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  Ilrst  Hne  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  IS  Advance). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  6d.  for  six  months;  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  auy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBEKS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  he  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc.,  pold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  he  made  by 
International  Post-oflice  Order. 

I.S*  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewing  their  subscriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— H.  B.— W.  M.— E.  W.  G.— E.  T.— J.  &  T.  D.— 
A.   Q.— G.   G.   H.— C.  B.  A.— J.  W.  C— W.   E.  &   B.— 

S.  S.— J.  McC— J.  A.  O.-J.  B.  W 3.  N.— B.  &  W.~ 

J.  W._W.  B.— An  Old  Subscriber.— A.  P.  H.— ,T.  A— 
E.  W.— ,r.  H.  E.— R.  T.  S.-W.  T.  B.— E.  W.  P.— C.  A.  A. 

—Sketcher.— Indian   Subscriber.— J.    T.    W T.    R.— 

W.  P.— S.  &  Sons.— B.  W.  &  Co. 

One  of  the  Premiated. — You  do  not  say  our  report  was 
incorrect.  We  would  willingly  insert  an  official  contra- 
diction. 


Comspoiibciite. 


LIGHTNING   CONDUCTORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — .^.t  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  so  occu- 
pied, as  it  as  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  the  impor- 
tance of  esLablishing  a  safeguard  against  lightning, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few  remarks  oa 
the  subject,  and  describe  a  plan  which  obviates  the 
difficulty ;  a  plan  by  no  means  novel,  but  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid,  either  by 
architects,  builders,  or  the  public  gener.ally.  Con- 
sidering with  what  ease  and  trifling  expense  damage 
by  lightning  ma\-  be  rendered  impossible,  is  it  not  a 
marvel  that  all  private  as  well  as  public  buildings  are 
not  protected  by  means  of  a  lightning  conductor  ? 

The  best  form  of  conductor  is  constructed  of 
giilvanised  iron  (or,  what  is  still  better,  though  more 
costly,  copper)  rope,  and  is  fastened  in  close  contact 
with  tlie  building  it  is  designed  to  protect.  It  is  con- 
tinuous in  length,  .and  is  supported  at  intervals  by 
skips  of  the  same  metal  fixed  to  the  building.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  rope  is  fixed  to  a  solid,  pointed, 
copper  rod,  and  electro-gilded  at  the  tip  to  prevent 
oxidation.  The  other  end  of  tliis  rod  is  fitted  with 
a  socket  to  receive  one  end  of  the  rope,  which  is 
securely  and  metallically  connected  to  it.  As  electri- 
city passes  over  a  smooth  surface  more  readily  than 
over  one  in  which  breaks  occur,  the  fact  of  a  con- 
ductor being  continuous  throughout  its  whole  length 
is  a  valuable  feature,  as  is  also  the  close  connection 
between  it  and  the  building,  as  it  thus  becomes  a 
safeguard  against  ascending  as  well  as  descending 
currents.  The  eml  of  the  rope  may  be  either  buried 
in  the  earth  or  be  terminated  in  a  tank  of  water, 
which  should  be  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
earth.  It  is  advis.able  that  each  stack  of  chimneys 
should  have  a  separate  copper  rod,  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  main  rope,  with  wliich,  where 
practicable,  the  gutters,  &c.  round  the  roof,  should 
also  be  brought  into  metallic  connection.  The  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  this  is,  that  as  the  rod  only 
guards  an  area  in  any  direction  equ.al  to  its  own 
height  above  the  height  of  building  it  is  intended  to 
protect,  an  extra  safeguard  is  thereby  obtained.  In 
cases  where  it  might  be  considered  a  disfigurement  to 
carry  a  rope  outside  a  building,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  not  be  carried  down  inside  a 
house.  For  be  it  remembered  that  when  lightning 
has  a  clear  path  to  the  earth,  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  ;  the  real  danger  is  when  its  path  is 
obstructed  or  its  course  broken. 
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II  has  been  suggostcd  that  the  copper  rope  should 
I  be  connected  with  tlif  water-pipes  themselves,  and 
thus  save  tlie  expense  of  a  rope.  This,  however,  I 
consider  objectionable.  It  the  pipes  are  made  of 
'lead,  there  is  a  possibilitj-  of  the  lightning  spark 
i  fusing  them,  and  thus  causing  no  small  inconve- 
I  nience ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  of  iron, 
the  joints  indoors  are  frequently  packed  with  red  or 
white  lead,  which  is  liable  to  destroy  the  metallic 
connection. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  very  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  it  offers  :  a  wire  rope  of 
copper  of  a  sectional  area  of  about  live-sixteenths 
or  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  about  60ft.  long, 
which  is  sufficient  length  for  a  house  of  average 
height,  costs  only  about  £3  ■  while  a  galvanised- 
iron  rope,  possessing  a  sectional  area  of  about  jin., 
.■md  the  same  length,  costs  about  a  guinea.  The 
linial  of  |in.  or  ^in.  copper  rod,  drawn  to  a  point, 
and  electro-gilded  at  tip,  and  about  tift.  long  with 
socket,  may  be  provided  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
half  a  guinea. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  a  small  sum,  a  per- 
fnt  safeguard  against  the  disastrous  effects  of  light- 
ning may  be  provided. — I  am,  &c.,     F.  Russell. 
Electric   Telegraph   Works,    Chippenham    Mews, 
Harrow-road,  August  21. 


VENTILATING  TROUGH  JUNCTIONS  FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINS. 
Sir.  —  I  understand  the  principle  of  Mr.  Guil- 
laume's  '"  trough"  well  enough  ;  it  is  simi)h'  the 
putting  in  of  an  extra  syphon-trap  with  a  ventilating 
pipe.  I  iiave,  however,  objected,  and  do  still  object, 
to  this  extra  syphon-trap  at  every  closet,  &c.,  as  a 
needless  expense,  and  in  this  I  now  find  Mr.  Guil- 
laume  himself  supporting  me,  for  (p.  1.52)  he  says, 
"  In  fact,  it  renders  the  syphon  or  other  trap  com- 
paratively of  little  value."  Now,  if  his  ventilated 
trough  will  keep  back  sewage  gas  I  ask  what  is  to 
hinder  a  simple,  properly  put-in,  and  properly 
ventilated  syphon-trap  from  doing  the  same?  More, 
I  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Guillanme  to  show  b}'  a 
drawing,  with  explanation,  how^  the  addition  of  his 
ventiiated-trungh  would  have  any  advantage  what- 
ever over  a  simple  svphon-trap  put  in  (sa'S')  as  shown 
by  Figs.  11.1  and  118,  page  3y2,  May  17,  Vol.  22  ? 
And  as  in  many  cases  water-closets  are  put  up  in 
the  centre  of  a  building  and  far  from  the  exterior 
walls,  witli  soil-pipes  dropping  perpendicularly  down, 
I  ask  him  to  show  how  he  would  put  the  troughs  in 
for  them. — I  am,  &c.,  Plumber. 


BETHLEHEM  AND  BRIDE-\VELL  HOSPITALS 
SURVEYORSHIP. 
Sir,— The  election  of  a  surveyor  to  the  hospital 
estates  of  the  above  charities,  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Marrable,  took  place  on 
Thursday  the  2i)thinst.  There  were,  as  usual,  nume- 
rous candidates,  although  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  are  not  proportionate  to  the  duties  expected  to 
be  performed  by  the  survej'or.  The  remedy  for  this 
■^tate  of  tilings  lies  with  the  architects  themselves, 
and  it  is  idle  for  the  profession  to  expect  better 
terms  whilst  the  foremost  men  show  themselves 
ready  to  compete  with  each  other  for  even  the 
smallest  offices,  and  do  not  disdain  to  make  use  of 
every  petty  shift  and  intrigue  to  obtain  their  ends. 
From  those  who  presented  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  names  of  live  gentlemen  were  chosen — viz., 
Mr.  Frederick  Porter,  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  Mr. 
'T.  T.  Christopher,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  Mr. 
TroUope.  These  were  still  further  reduced  by 
striking  out  the  names  of  those  with  the  least 
number  of  votes  when  Mr.  Porter  was  ultimately 
elected. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  II. 


DOMES 
Sir, — Adverting  to  the  leading  article  in  your 
last  week's  issue,  and  to  that  portion  of  it  on  domes 
as  applied  to  Gothic  architecture,  I  would  remind 
the  writer  of  one — in  my  opinion— very  successful 
application  of  the  dome  to  a  Gothic  edifice  :  it  is  that 
of  Bayeux  Cathedral,  and  was  introduced  during 
the  restoration  of  that  cathedral  in  1H08.  "We  see 
that  in  this  instance  the  architect  knew  full  well 
that  a  successful  treatment  of  the  dome  could  not  be 
obtained  if  tlie  base  of  it  started  from  the  main  body 
of  the  structure;  it  is,  therefore,  led  up  to  by  two 
orders  of  traccried  openings,  and  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  with  crocketted  ribs  at  each  angle,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  and  graceful  spire.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  effective  than  tlie  treat- 
ment of  tills,  the  central  feature  of  the  catherlral,  and 
the  grouping  of  it  with  the  pinnacles  and  spires  of  the 
other  parts  adds  immensely  to  the  grandeur  of  this 
very  grand  Norman  building. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  W. 


SAFETY  CANDLE  LAMP. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your  paper 
some  weeks  since  referring  to  the  lamentable  fire  at 
S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Paddington,  it  was  suggested 
whether  some  one  of  j-our  correspondents  could  not 
devise  means  of  obviating  such  accidents  for  the 
future. 

Many  such  arise  from  the  custom  prevail- 
ing among  English  workmen  of  carrying  their  lamp 
or  candle  in  the  hand.  Throughout  the  mines  in 
the  Harz  Mountains  the  lamp  is  attached  by  a  hook 
to  the  front  of  the  miner's  cap,  and  accidents  by  tire 
are  in  comparison  far  fewer  than  in  English  mines 
or  upon  English  works.  It  is,  however,  so  exces- 
sively ditlicnlt  to  persuade  English  workmen  to 
change  traditional  customs,  that  I  resolved  to  design 
a  lamp  suitable  either  for  attaching  to  the  cap  or 
buttonhole,  or  for  carrying  in  the  hand.  I  beg  to 
submit  to  you  a  drawing  and  description  of  my 
lamp,  trusting  you  may  think  it  worthy  of  publica- 
tion in  your  paper.  I  will  only  add  that  the  safety 
arms  are  drawn  down  very  thin  where  the}'  are 
rivetted  to  the  candle  tube  that  the}'  may  act  as 
springs  to  prevent  any  sudden  jar  from  breaking  the 
lamp  glass. 


A,  candle  tube;  1>,  nozzle  screwing  on  to  tube  ; 
C,  glass  sliaile;  D,  draught  holes;  E,  candle;  F, 
sliding  socket  to  receive  candle;  G,  spiral  spring; 
H,  bottom  plug  screwing  on  to  tube;  I  ('),  I  (_'),  I  (■'), 
safety  arms  to  protect  glass  shade  rivetted  to 
tube. 

This  apparatus  is  similar  to  a  candle  lamp  with  the 
addition  of  the  glass  sh.ide,  the  safety  arms,  and  the 
bottom  plug,  'i'he  glass  is  fixed  into  the  nozzle 
with  wliiting.  The  nozzle  is  only  to  be  unscrewed 
when  the  lamp  rei|uires  cleaning  out.  The  safety 
arms  protect  the  lamp  from  injury  through  a  fall  or 
otherwise. 

No.  1  is  provided  with  a  hook  for  fasten- 
ing to  a  man's  cap  or  buttonhole.  No.  2  has  a 
sharp  point  to  fix  lamp  to  horizontal  timber.  No.  .'J 
has  a  similar  point  to  ti.'C  lamp  to  vertical  timber. 
The  bottom  plug  is  for  introducing  fresh  candles.  A 
foot  may  be  substituted  for  the  plug. — I  am,  &c., 
Charles  Turner. 

12,  Tower  Ports  Hill,  Southampton 


PLYMOUTH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — "  Quatrefoil,"  in  your  issue  of  the  2.3rd, 
is  ver}'  hard  upoa  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  and  his  works  in 
the  West — unf.airly  so,  I  think.  Taking  his  new 
churches  and  restorations  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
as  a  whole,  we  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with 
deep  respect  and  no  little  admiration  upon  them.  No 
doubt  "  A  Plymouthian  '■  overshot  tlie  mark  a  little 
by  saying  as  a  retort  to  "Quatrefoil's"  contemptuous 
condemnation  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  "very  ordinary 
district  churches  "  that  S.  Jamea-the-Less  promised 
to  be  the  most  striking  modern  work  in  the  diocese, 
but  this  was,  of  course,  to  some  extent  excusable, 
although  two  wrongs  never  make  a  right.  Mr. 
Hawkins'  Church  of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels  at 
Exeter ;  Mr.  B.  Ferrey's  S.  ISIichael's  at  Otterton ; 
Mr.  Street's  S.  John's,  Torquay  ;  and  Messrs. 
George  and  Vaughan's  clever  little  church  at  Roos- 
down,  with  several  other.s,  are  no  doubt  superior  in 
many  respects,  as  far  as  one  can  honestly  judge 
from  the  portions  of  S.  James'  now  built — the 
plinths  are  all  in  and  have  been  for  some  years,  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  church  has  yet  been  erected. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  churches 
are  immeasurably  preferable  to  those  erected  by  any 
Plymouth  architect;  indeed,  if  I  except  Mr.  Reade's 
very  fair  church  at  Mannamead,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  a  new  church  pro- 
ceeding from  a  local  architect's  office. 

"H."  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  criticisms  upon  the 
ugly  tops  to  the  small  towers  upon  the  west-end  of 
the  new  Guildhall-buildings,  and  also  in  respect  to 
the  huge  apex  stones  surmounting  the  gables,  and 
forming  a  base  for  the  sculptured  figures.  Curiously 
enough,  the  largest  figure  over  the  council  chamber 
stands  upon  an  apex  stone  of  about  half  the  strength 
of  the  other  ones,  although  the  rest  of  the  figures 
are  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  one 
upon  the  slight  base.  This  is  the  strangest  division 
of  labour  I  ever  met  with  ;  it  is  not  "  very 
ordinary,"  but  very  extraordinary  ! 

Why  does  "  Quatrefoil"  criticise  Mr.  Keats'  new 
shops  in  Bedford-street  with  such  undue  severit}', 
and  gratuitou.sly  advise  that  architect  to  "  stick  to 
his  plaster  architecture  rather  than  attempt  more 
than  he  can  perform "  ?  Iff  except  Messrs. 
Ambrose  &  Snell's  new  shops  in  Old  Town  and 
Edgcumbe-streets,  there  are  certainly  no  other  mer- 
cantile premises  to  be  compared  to  these  in  the  three 
towns.  Mr.  Keats  has  undoubtedly  chosen  a  free 
treatment  of  Italian  architecture,  but  not  of  a  more 
objectionable  description  than  we  see  every  day 
turned  out  by  some  of  our  best  known  architects  in  all 
large  cities  throughout  the  country.  If  there  were 
more  buildings  of  the  sort  in  Plymouth  the  town  would 
be,  architecturally  speaking,  decidedly  the  gainer  for 
it.  "  Quatrefoil"  ends  his  first  letter  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Norman's  new  house  for  Lord  Graves  in 
eulogistic  terms  as  likelj' to  be  "the  finest  piece  of 
architectural  composition  of  its  kind  for  many  miles 
around."  I  hope,  and  have  no  doubt  it  may  be,  but 
the  formidable  notice  board  at  the  gates  informing 
the  public  of  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  for  tres- 
passing upon  the  grounds  or  building  under  any 
pretence,  effectually  debars  ordinary  people  from 
having  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  forming  any 
opinion. — I  am,  &c..  Three  Towns. 


Sir, — One  ordinary  "  church"  does  not  make  'four,' 
thy  number  to  whicll  Quatrefoil  applies  that  epithet  ; 
and  I  may  further  add,  with  regard  to  S.  Paul's,  that 
the  building  of  the  tower  was  a  necessity,  the  site 
having  been  given  on  that  condition.  As  to  the  ques-' 
tion  of  a  clerestory,  it  was  mooted,  but  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  estimated  cost.  I  tliiuk,  too,  that  it  is 
questionable  what  tlie  effect  of  a  clerestoried  nave  of 
about  4l)ft.  long  would  have  been.  As  to  the  "  utterly- 
useless"  east  windows,  block  them  up.  and  see  what 
the  result  would  bo.  Remember,  I  have  never  said 
that  S.  I'aul's  was  otherwise  than  "  ordiuary."  I  have 
only  said  that  with  £3,000  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
built  a  better  clmrcli.  "  liuatrefoil,"  it  would  seem, 
has  yet  to  learn  how  the  absence  of  some  accessory  or 
other  detracts  from  tlie  merits  ol,a  building.  However 
good  a  house  or  cluirch  may  be  in  itself,  if  placed  in 
an  open  field  away  from  trees  or  buildings  It  will  lose 
much  of  its  effect.  And  such  was  the  position  of 
S.  James's  Church  originally,  but  "  now"  bettered  by 
tlie  adjoining  "  vicarage  and  schools."  Not  long  ago 
I  saw  this  fact  realised  in  tlie  case  of  a  church  built  by 
Jlr.  iitreet,  aud  which  never  looked  well  till  the  schools 
were  added,  and  which  will,  doubtless,  look  better  still 
wlieu  the  trees  are  grown  up.  "  (Juatrefoil"  implies 
that  the  S.  Mary's  Cluirch  cost  £14,0110.  I  think  that 
half  that  sum  would  more  thau  cover  every  charge 
connected  with  it,  including  the  extensive  schools  in 
the  crypt  below  it.  Doubtless  the  tower  might  have 
been  placed  anywhere  but  where  it  is,  but  there  were 
utilitarian  reasons  for  its  present  position,  which  could 
not  be  sacriliced  to  mere  effect.  As  to  his  criticisms 
on  it  he  stands  alone,  I  suspect,  for  the  only  adverse 
one  that  1  have  ever  beard  made  was  that  the  pinnacles 
might  have  been  bolder. 
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With  respect  to  S.  Stephens,  "  Quatrefoil  betrays 
somewhat  of  a  Classical  prejudice  asainst  the  freedom 
of  Gothic  architecture  when  he  objects  to  tlie  cutting 
a  doorway  through  the  corner  of  a  window-sill.  Had 
it  been  done  wantonly,  it  would  have  been  objec- 
tionable, but  it  was  a  work  of  a  truthful  necessity, 
el'se  the  doorways  must  have  cat  through  buttresses, 
or  placed  in  a  dirty  back  lane  at  the  west  end.  As  to 
the  tower  and  spire,  puce  "  Qiiatrefoil,"  I  do  not  stand 
alone  in  pronouncing  them^ood,  and,  I  would  add,  the 
best  in  the  towns.  I  have  not  the  "  Ecclesiologist  "  at 
hand,  but  if  "  Quatrefoil"'  has,  and  will  refer  to  its 
numbers  of  some  twenty-five  years  back,  he  will  find 
the  churches  we  have  been  discussing  more  favourably 
noticed  than  he  has  done.  They  were  all  built  in  the 
order  that  I  have  named,  and  each,  if  I  remember 
aright,  was  considered  in  turn  superior  to  its  predeces- 
sors, consequently  the  managers  of  that  periodical 
differed  from  "  Quatrefoil  "  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  S.  James  and  S  Mary. 

As  "Quatrefoil"  says  nothing  more  concerning 
Devonport-pavk  Lodge,  or  the  Cornwall-street  schools, 
I  need  not  refer  to  tlicm,  and  still  less  to  the  house  in 
course  of  erection  for  Lord  Graves,  at  Thanckes,  on 
the  Cornwall  side  of  the  Tamar,  which  has  no  more  to 
do  with  riymout'i  than  one  that  is  being  built  by  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  for  Captain  Parker,  R.N,  at  Dclamore. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Street's  church  at  Torquay,  and 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  pit  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  against 
him  or  Sir  G.  Scott,  who  was,  I  think,  the  architect 
of  Mr.  Gibbs'  church  at  Exeter,  which  I  have  seen  ;  but 
if  S.  James's  Church,  Plymouth,  is  completed  as  it 
ought  to  be,  I  venture  to  state  that  it  will  hold  its  own 
■with  either,  and  for  an  unique  arrangement  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  the  site  will  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
building  whatever.  The  original  tender  for  its  erec- 
tion was  i4,000,  and  for  that  sum.  or  thereabouts,  had 
the  money  been  forthcoming,  it  woidd  have  been 
built,  so  whatever  merits  it  may  possess  are  those  of 
"  architecture"  and  not  "  decoration,"  considering  that 
it  will  hold  .soo  persons.  An  engraving  of  it  long  ago 
appeared  in  the  Buikir,  and  also,  I  think,  a  plan  of  the 
site,  an  irregular  triangle,  into  which  the  church  fits 
as  a  hand  into  a  glove.  The  arrangement  may  be 
briefly  described  as  two  naves,  with  aclerestory  on  their 
outer  sides  only,  and  two  aisles,  all  four  of  different 
lengths,  with  a  tower,  vestry,  &c.— I  am,  ic, 

A    PLYMOL'THIAN. 


DESIGNS  FOK  EDINBURGH   CATHEDRAL. 

Sir,— In  the  review  of  the  Edinburgh  competition, 
copied  from  the  .Scotsman,  the  design  marked  "  Fideli- 
tas  "  is  attributed  to  me.  Will  you  allow  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  no  connection  with  it. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  BUEGES, 

15,  Buckingham-Street,  Strand,  August  24. 


BERLIN  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE  C03IPETITI0N. 
Sir, — From  the  time  I  despatclied  my  drawings 
from  London  for  the  above  competition  I  have  not 
directly  received  a  word  of  information  respecting 
them,  no  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt,  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  award  of  prizes,  and  no  notice  taken  re- 
specting their  return  to  my  possession.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  all  the  other  English  competitors  have  re- 
ceived similar  treatment,  and  if  so  what  course  they 
mean  to  take.  Such  treatment,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
simply  disgraceful. — I  am,  &c.,  M. 


Itttercommuiutation. 


QUESTIONS. 
[2(;35.]— Pettenkofer's  Pi-ocess  for  Restoring 
Pictures.— Can  any  one  give  me  the  details  of  this 
process  ? — B.  I'. 

|-.if,:n;.]— Kaolin  Bricks.— I  believe  these  bricks 
possess  a  remarkably  high  refractory  power.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  by  whom  they  are  manufactured?— 
S.  R.  F. 

fQcnr.-i  _  Hardening  Gypsum  Marble  or 
Stucco —How  is  this  substance  best  mixed  to  obtain 
the  greatest  degree  of  hardness  ? — Model. 

f.ii;:is  ]  _Barracks. — Wlicre  can  I  obtain  some 
information  (plans,  &c.)  about  the  construction  of 
barracks? — M.  E. 

pn.-;.).] —Ventilation  and  Drainage.— I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  some  reader  will  recommend  me  to 
a  practical  work  on  the  ventilation  and  draLnago  of 
cottage  houses.— Country  Builder, 

1-21140.]- Eynesford  Castle,  Kent. — The  present 
remains  of  this  old  castle  consist  merely  of  a  few  flint 
walls,  with  traces  of  windows.  It  is  said  that  Henry  II. 
and  S.  Thomas  a  Becket  quarrelled  about  its  possession, 
it  being  held  by  the  latter,  and  is  in  some  way  connec- 
ted with  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Otford,  some 
little  distance  from  Eynosford,  was  the  property  of 
Becket.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  something 
more  about  the  earlier  history  of  Eynesford  Castle,  and 
how  it  has  got  into  its  present  ruined  state?  As  in 
other  old  castles,  there  are  found  traces  of  a  moat 
round  its  external  walls. — .T.  W.  S. 

[■_)i;4l  ]— Estimating  Cost  of  Furnace  Chim- 
ney Shafts. — Is  there  any  recognised  method  of 
measuring  and  valuing  a  lofty  brick  chimney  stack  ? 
I  have  consulted  all  the  books  touching  upon  quanti- 
ties and  estimates,  but  cannot  find  any  information 
upon  the  subject.  Is  the  brickwork  taken  net  accord- 
ing to  its  exact  quantity,  or  is  the  chimney  measured 
as  if  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  house  tlue  ?  Is 
one  uniform  price  put  down  for  the  whole  work,  or  is 
it  priced  off  in  stages  to  allow  for  the  extra  haulage 
and  scaffolding  for  the  higher  parts?- R.  L.  F. 

[2(;42.]— Estimating  Chimney  Shafts. — What 
is  the  surveyor's  rule  for  measuring  and  valuing  brick 
chimneys  to  furnaces?  All  authorities  on  quantities 
agree  that  chimneys  and  flues  should  be  measured  as 
thou.gh  solid,  and  that  the  price  of  this  part  of  the  work 
should  not  be  decreased  in  consequence  of  this  artificial 
mode  of  measurement ;  but  I  imagine  that  this  rule 
was  meant  for  domestic  structures  only.  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  tell  me 
whether  I  should  measure  a  large  furnace  chimney 
stack  (say  100ft.  high)  as  solid  work;  and  if  so,  whether 
I  should  price  it  <at  the  same  rate  per  rod  as  the  walls  of 
the  adjoining  factory.  Also,  whether  there  is  any  rule 
for  increasing  the  price  of  the  work  for  the  higher 
stages  of  the  chimney  to  compensate  for  extra  height 
of  scaffold  at  top,  .and  consequently  extra  thickness  of 
same  at  bottom,  and  for  the  increased  labour  of  hoist- 
ing the  materials. — R.  M. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  answering  the 
following  questions  in  your  next  issue.  1.  No  length 
given  for  back  wall.  2.  It  is  presumed  that  a  back 
or  private  entrance  be  required  to  school  yards  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  ash-pits,  &c.  :l.  Playgrounds. 
4.  Will  the  two  class-rooms  in  the  graded  schools  bo 
required  to  accommodate  collectively  120  children  ? 
Will  the  requirements  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Build- 
ings Acts  suilice  ?  fi.  Heating  apparatus  is  men- 
tioned :  are  ordinary  open  fireplaces  and  stoves 
excluded?— I  am,  &c., 

Liverpool,  August  21.  A.  B.  C. 


Sir, — In  your  conditions  of  the  above  competition 
you  say  that  each  of  the  graded  schools  is  to  have  a 
general  room  for  the  as.'^emhlage  of  the  department  at 
one  time.  Is  this  merely  to  be  a  hall  to  seat  220  boys 
or  girls  ?  According  to  the  rules  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  no  more  than  120  can 
well  be  taught  in  one  grad<'d  school,  which  would 
necessitate  two  school-rooms  for  220  scholars.  Thus, 
each  graded  school  would  have  one  gi'neral  room  or 
assemblage-hall,  two  school-rooms,  four  classrooms, 
(k.  Or  are  we  to  understand  that  12il  children  are  to 
be  taught  in  the  four  class-rooms,  and  the  remaining 
100  in  a  school-room,  which  is  to  be  made  large 
enough  to  seat  the  whole  220  scholars  when  necessary  ? 
—1  am,  &c.,  G.  Browne. 


Sin, — Is  it  intended  to  restrict  the  competitors  in 
the  above  to  si.x  groups  of  benches  and  desks,  not  ex- 
ceeding 12ft.  in  length  and  three  rows  in  depth  for  the 
jjraded  schools?  If  so  I  cannot  imagine  how  accom- 
modation can  be  provided  for  the  HiO  sclKdars  remain- 
ing iu  the  school-room  after  the  class-rooms  are 
occupied.  I  shotdd  also  feel  obliged  if  you  will  state 
in  your  replies  whether  we  may  set  back  the  buildings 
Jrom  the  streets  to  any  c.\tcnt  we  please, — I  am,  *c., 

X. 


XBPZTES. 

[2f;2(!  ]— Kitchen  Boilers.— "J.  T.  J."  (p.  112) 
says  that  every  evening  about  seven  o'clocka  disagree- 
able noise  arises  from  the  kitchen  boiler,  or  from  the 
pipes  in  connection  with  it.  Now,  seven  p.m.  will,  I 
suppose,  be  just  after  dinner,  when  a  large  fire  being 
on.  the  water  in  boiler  begins  to  boil,  and  the  steam 
therefore  gets  up,  and  owing  to  it  possibly  not  getting 
away  so  readily  as  it  ought  to,  the  noise  complained  of 
begins.  Tliis  noise  may  be  caused  by  the  top  coupling 
of  boiler  projecting  down  into  boiler,  or  by  the  eml  of 
boiler  where  coupling  is  being  lowest.  Now  these 
should  be  guarded  against.  The  end  of  boiler  where 
coupling  is  should  rather  be  highest,  and  if  the  coupling 
projects  into  boilerit  should  be  taken  out  and  the  pro- 
jecting part  either  cut  off,  or  else  two  slits  cut  in  it 
with  the  tile.  The  top  or  hot  pijie  should  also  have  a 
regular  incline  all  the  way  between  boiler  and  tank, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  "  b.ag  "  down  anywhere. — P. 

[2(;27.1— Template  and  Templet— "The  best 
way  is  to  make  a  templet  to  the  well-hole  of  the  stairs, 
as  the  shadowed  part  in  the  plan  1!,  then  draw  the  rise 
and  thread  of  the  steps  on  the  templet  .as C."— Pago. "i:!, 
Iilato  :ll,  in  work  by  William  Pain,  A.n.  1771. — M.  G. 

I2C27.]— Template  and  Templet. — I  believe 
template  to  be  a  corrujition  of  templet.  A  templet 
has  two  meanings  :  — 1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
length  of  the  stretcher  and  thi'  width  of  the  headiT  in 
building  walls,  &c.  2.  A  wo<i.len  mould  used  by 
masons  and  bricklayers  for  sloping,  battering,  and 
curved  work. — J.  T.  .J. 

[2C27.1— Template  and  Templet.— I  <iuote  from 
an  authi:r  nnd.r  dat.-  17o:).  After  referring  to  the 
London  Act  of  that  date,  he  .says;  "Thus  far  the  Act. 
Note  fmthiT.  When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork, 
as  tassels  (or  torsels)  for  mantle-trees  to  lie  on,  or 
lintels  over  windows,  or  templets  under  girders,  or  any 
other  timbers,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a  grerit  iin;- 
server  of  timber,  for  mortar  eats  and  corrodes  the 
timber."— P.  172.  "Again,  some  also  advise  that  all 
tarsels  for  mantle-trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over 
windows,  or  templets  under  girders,  or  any  other 
timber  that  must  lie  in  the  wall,  to  lay  them  in  loam, 
which  is  a  great  preserver  of  timber.*' — 1*.  72. — M.  G. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND   SATTITARY 
BIATTERS. 

Andover. — It  appears  from  a  report  by  Dr. 
Tliome  Tliorne,  on  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the 
town  of  Andover  in  H.ampshire,  that  the  inhabitants, 
numbering  nearly  six  thousand,  are  dependent  for 
their  w.ater-supply  on  wells,  mivuy  of  which  are  sunk 
into  the  chalk  in  d,angerous  proximity  to  sources  of 
cxcrcmental  pollution.  Both  the  chemical  and  the 
microscopical  examination  of  some  of  these  'waters 
show  nudoubtcd  pollution.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson  cannot,  the  BritisJi  MedicalJour^ 
iial  thinks,  be  a  pleasant  morsel  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  water,  he  says,  contains  monads  and  amcebae ; 
it  also  swarms  with  bacteria.  The.  fact  that  it  con- 
tains bacteria  in  such  numbers  proves  that  it  con- 
tains organic  matter  iu  a  state  of  active  putrefactive 
decomposition,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  human 
CLUisumption.  An  eflicient  system  of  drainage  is  also 
much  needed. 

HoRNSEY. — From  some  correspondence  read,  and 
the  discussion  wliicli  ensued,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  it  seems  that  tlie  Seven 
Sisters  Boad,  from  the  principal  entrance  to  Finsbury- 
park  to  the,  corner  of  Blaokstock-lane,  is  without 
sewerage  of  any  kind,  the  whole  of  the  surface  vrater 
passing  into  some  adjacent  iields,  finding  its  level  at 
tlie  back  of  houses,  and  causing  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather  a  fearful  nuisance.  There  is  a  dispute 
between  the  Hornsey  and  the  South  Hornsey  Boards 
;is  to  which  Board  the  road  belongs  to,  and  while 
this  point  is  unsettled  the  public  suffers. 

Liverpool. — At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Water  Committee  on  Monday,  a  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  w.ater  supply  of  the  town.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  stated  that  a  number  of  deep  wells, 
from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  to^wn  water 
had  been  dr.awn,  had  of  late  years  become  contami- 
n;ited  by  sewage,  which  had  dangerously  a'.fected 
the  purity  of  the  water,  but  in  some  cases  the 
measures  taken  had  remedied  the  evil.  With  reg,aril 
to  the  main  reservoirs  at  Rivingtou,  these  works 
v/cre  designed  25  ye.ars  ago,  since  which  timo  Liver- 
pool had  nearly  doubled  its  population,  so  that  some 
measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  increase  the 
supply.  A  new  reservoir  was  being  constructed  at 
Rivington,  and  would  be  ready  in  18  months  hence, 
and  he  (the  chainnan)  w,as  satisfied  th;it  with  that 
.addition,  if  they  could  restore  the  wells  to  their 
original  state  of  purity,  there  would  bo  sufficient 
water  for  ten  years  to  come.  This  course  would  en- 
tail a  large  expenditure,  but  it  was  for  the  inh,abi- 
tants  to  say  whether  they  would  adopt  this,  or  force 
the  Corporation  to  adopt  a  scheme  like  that  of 
bringing  the  water  from  Bala  Lake,  at  an  outlay  of 
a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half.  At  present  there 
was  a  positive  want  of  two  million  gallons  a  diay  on 
ii  ten  hours'  supply,  and  he  believed  that  there  was 
something  like  £30,000  or  £40,000  worth  of  water 
absolutely  wasted  every  year.  The  committee  had 
visited  Manchester,  and  ascertained  the  system  in 
force  there  for  checking  leakage  and  waste,  and  they 
considered  it  to  be  very  effective  and  complete.  A 
discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
stated  that  thougli  the  reservoirs  at  Kivington  were 
at  present  full  to  overflowing,  Liverpool  was  on  a 
supply  of  only  seven  hours  daily.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  an  amended  code  of  regulations  and  in- 
structions to  the  public  as  to  the  prevention  of 
waste  should  bo  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting. 

S.  George's,  HANOVER-sauARE. — The  Vestry  of 
S ,  George's,  Hanover-square,  have  rejected  the  re- 
commendation of  a  committee  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  parish  shall  not  bo  allowed 
to  carry  on  a  private  practice.  They  have,  however, 
approved  of  the  salary  being  fixed  at  £350  per  annum, 
as  proposed  by  the  same  committee.  The  appoint- 
ment (which'is  yticant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Aldis) 
will  not  be  made  until  after  the  recess. 

The  Bollution  of  Streams.— Some e;speriinents 
have  been  tried  at  the  cloth  mills  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Pratt  &  Sons,  Leeds,  with  an  invention  of  Mr.  Fulda, 
of  Eamsgatc,  for  tlio  clarification  of  impure  and  dis- 
coloured water.  Tho  tank  into  which  all  the  dis- 
coloured water  from  the  mill  is  ennduete.l  holds 
about  10,000  g.allons,  the  daily  dis.-h;irge  from  tho 
works.  Mr.  i'ulda,  with  the  limited  apparatus  he 
has  at  command,  )inrifics  the  10,000  gallon.s  in  two 
hours.  After  leaving  the  storage  tank,  tho  refuse 
from  the  mill  passes  through  a  two-inch  pipe  into  a 
well.  Uor(!  it.  is  .simply  churned  by  an  agit;itor 
driven  by  a  two-horso  power  engine,  whilst  from  a 
cistern  chemical  ingredients  (tho  nature  of  which 
constitute  part  of  Mr.  Fiilda's  invention^  arc  mixed 
with  the  refuse.  The  result  is  surprising.  Dis- 
idiarged  from  the  well  into  ,another  storage  tank,  tlie 
dye  water  may  be  seen  in  process  of  filtration — the 
thick,  murky  dvo  material  settling  to  tho  bottom  of 
the  tank.  "  The  water,  relieved  of  tlio  coloured 
matter,  passes  into  another  tank,  and  thence 
leaves  the  works  apparently  as  bright  and  clear 
as  when  it  entered.  In  dealing  with  the  chemi- 
cal refuse  of  a  cloth  mill,  Mr.  Fulda  labours  under 
great  disadvantages,  combating  as  ho  does  with 
matter  foreign  to  sewiige.  In  the  case  of  sewage, 
he  avers  that,  after  passing  through  one  precipitat- 
ing pan  under  his  system,  the  water  is  capable 
of  human  consumption. 


He  also  claims  for  his  in- 
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vention  cheapness,  simplicity,  efBcacy,  and  expedi- 
tiun. 
The  Well  at  the  New  Lambeth  Wobkhotjse. 

'Hr.  Parris,    the  architect  for  the  new  workhouse 

now  in  course  of  erection  in  Lambeth,  states  that  the 

artesian  well  has  been  bored  through  100ft.  of  chalk, 

but  that  the  well  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  is  still  30ft. 

,  lower.     It  has  been  decided,  on  the  recommendation 

!  of  the  architect,   that  the  well  shall  bo   carried  50ft. 

'  lower,   so  as  to  be  below  the  well  at  tho  hospital. 

This  will  make  tho  well  loOft.   below   the  surface, 

which  is  unusual  for  wells  of  this  description,  100ft. 

being  considered  an  average  depth. 


STATtTES,  MEMOBIAIiS,  <to. 

Bust  of  Sik  Walter  Scott  for  S.  Loris,  Mis- 
SOUKL— Mr.  John  Hutchison,  K.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  just  completed  a  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 
S.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  work  was  commissioned 
by  the  Caledonian  Society,  a  body  of  patriotic 
Scotchmen  in  S.  Louis,  and  is  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  public  library  of  the  town  as  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  Scott  centenary  celebration.  In 
caiTying  out  the  task  assigned  him,  Mr.  Hutchison 
had  at  his  disposal  the  model  of  a  bust  by  Chantrey, 
as  also  tho  fine  portrait  of  Sii"  Walter  by  Colvin 
.Smith,  B.A.,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Scott 
ciillection  last  year.  The  result  comes  out  in  fine 
Carrara  marble,  draped  in  the  folds  of  a  plaid  secured 
over  tho  left  breast  with  a  simple  Celtic  brooch. 

Patna. — A  new  drinking  fountain  was  opened  at 
Patna,  near  Liverpool,  on  Monday  week.  It  consists 
of  a  basement  of  polished  gray  Aberdeen  granite, 
with  two  basins,  into  which  the  water  flows  through 
two  metal  spouts  issuing  from  lions'  heads.  Above 
is  a  moulded  plinth  of  Yorkshire  stone  supporting 
the  shaft  of  the  fountain,  which  is  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  with  a  moulded  band  across  the. 
middle,  with  a  carved  shield,  and  arms  a  lion  rampant. 
Above  the  shaft  is  a  richly-carved  Gothic  capital, 
with  splayed  angles,  surmounted  by  an  open  corona 
in  Yorkshire  stone,  carrying  a  carved  conventional 
fleur-de-lis.  The  total  height  of  tho  fountain  is 
twelve  feet  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
iiuial.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
\"alo,  F.K.I.B.A.,  architect,  Liverpool. 


®ur  iite  f able. 


The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  commenced  surveys  for  a  line  from 
■Seaton  to  Kings  Cliffe.  The  MitUand  Railway  Com- 
pany have  been  surveying  for  a  new  hue  from  Ket- 
tering to  Weldon,  Kings  Cliile,  and  Stamford. 

One-class  Railw.iy  Trains. — At  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyue  Railway 
Company,  the  chairn\an,  Mr.  .Icseph  L.aycock,  said 
III.'  had  hail  some  serious  thoughts  of  adopting  the 
.\nierican  system  of  having  one  class  of  carriages 
onl}',  for  at  present  they  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  appropriating  their  various  carriages  to  their  pro- 
miscuous traffic.  They  had  some  carriages  running 
empty,  while  others  were  overcrowded,  and  he 
thought,  on  a  short  line  like  theirs,  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  rnn  nothing  but  tinrd-class  carriages. 
The  fact  was  that  they  had  a  very  large  proportion 
of  third-class  passengers  as  compared  with  others  ; 
for  instance,  their  first-class  passengers  numbered 
19.000,  while  of  third-class  passengers  they  carried 
577,000  during  the  half-year.  He  repeated,  on  a 
short  line  like  theirs,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
a  hardship  for  respectable  people  to  ride  third-class, 
and  in  fact,  owing  to  the  great  accommodation  tirst- 
class  passengers  expected  to  receive,  they  became  a 
regular  nuisance. 

Prince  Consort's  Statues. — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says: — -"Some  unfortunate  fatality  seems 
to  attach  itself  to  the  Prince  Consort's  statues  con- 
nected with  the  memorials  erected  to  him.  lu  the 
Hyde-park  memorial  the  absence,  "  from  unavoid- 
able causes,"  of  the  i>riiicipal  figure  has  led  manj' 
persons  to  mistake  the  pedestal  for  a  sarcophagus. 
In  Dublin,  from  unavoidable  causes,  the  statue  of 
the  Prince  was  not  forthcoming  wlien  it  was  to  ha^'e 
been  inaugurated,  and  as  the  pedestal  was  also 
wanting,  a  sham  figure  was  placed  on  a  sham 
pedestal,  which  sliortl}*  afterwards  was  damaged  by 
a  sham  explosion.  In  lulinfjurgh  the  C^ucen,  who 
was  to  have  inspected  the  equestrian  statue  of  tho 
Prince  which  the  people  of  Scotland  intend  to  erect 
to  his  memorj',  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  tho 
fact  that  the  statue  is  not  yet  ready,  so  that  all  that 
her  Majesty  could  do  was  to  drive  througii  Cliar- 
iotte-square,  where  it  is  intended  that  the  memorial 
shall  in  course  of  time  be  placed." 

Raph.vel's  Mauui.e  Group. — The  Nordische 
Prense  announces,  '^  under  reserve,"  that  there  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  S.  Petersburg  ti>e  only  work 
of  sculpture  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  consisting   of 


a  group  in  marble,  representing  a  child  reposing  on 
a  dolphin.  Models  in  plaster  and  engravings  of  the 
group  are  well  known,  but  the  original,  the  existence 
of  which  at  Paris  about  the  year  1770  is  incon- 
testably  proved,  has  disappeared  siace  then,  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  says  the  Prcsse,  that  the  group 
which  has  been  found,  among  other  objects  of  art 
bought  in  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catlieriue  II.  to 
adorn  the  Palace  of  the  Taurida,  is  really  the 
original  by  the  chisel  of  Raphael. 

TR.ANSFERRISG    PeXCIL    DrAWIXG  OX    PAPER  TO 

OTHER  P.\PER. — Any  kind  of  reasonably  fine  paper, 
either  thick  or  thin,  serves  to  receive  the  copy. 
Simply  lay  it  upon  the  drawing  board,  then  upon  the 
face  of  the  drawing  paper  lay  the  transfer  paper,  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  lot  lay  the  drawing,  pencil  marks 
upwards,  fasten  tlie  whole  three  sheets  together,  and 
to  the  bDard,  by  four  drawing  pins,  one  at  each 
corner,  then  pmceed  to  run  over  the  pencil  marks 
with  a  fine  but  dull  pointed  instrument.  Use  for  the 
purpose  a  stocking  darning  needle  with  a  handle,  and 
the  point  ground  off  ;  run  over  the  marks  in  the  same 
way  as  with  a  transparent  slate.  If  the  drawing  is 
not  too  thick,  and  the  carbon  paper  good,  a  good  copy 
with  care  and  practice  may  be  obtained.  Copies  are 
also  taken  by  first  perforating  the  picture  with  small 
holes  along  the  marked  lines  with  a  needle,  then 
afterwards  laying  it  on  the  face  of  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  rubbing  it  over  with  powdered  black  lead ; 
the  black  lead  goes  through  the  holes  and  leaves  a 
dotted  outline  beneath.  A  pencil  is  afterwards  run 
over  the  marks,  and  a  faU-  copy  is  produced,  which 
can  be  quickly  multiplied. 

Leeds  School  of  Art. — -The  following  students 
of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  have  been  awarded  third 
grade  prizes  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Advanced  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Miss  A.  J. 
Addyman,  for  painting  a  group  from  nature  in 
water-colours;  G.  B.  Buhner,  for  a  design  for 
surface  decoration  ;  Thomas  Hunt,  for  a  drawing  of 
the  figure  from  the  cast ;  J.  C.  Lancaster,  tor  a 
drawing  of  the  figure  from  the  cast ;  Samuel  Sibbett, 
for  a  drawing  of  the  figure  from  the  cast ;  Alfred 
Walker,  for  a  design  for  plastic  decoration;  Wra. 
Webb,  for  a  design  for  surface  decoration ;  Miss  E. 
Pegler,  for  painting  a  group  from  nature  in  oU- 
colours ;  G.  H.  Oliphant,  for  a  model  of  the  figure 
from  the  cast ;  A.  Corkwell,  for  a  shaded  drawing 
from  the  cast ;  F.  Horsman,  for  a  shaded  drawing 
from  the  cast.  Elementary  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  William  Hall,  for  a  drawing  of  details  of  archi- 
tecture from  cop}-. 

Tr.vjiwat  Clean-sing Machise. — A  new  machine, 
designed  to  simpUfy  the  process  of  cleansing  the 
tramwaj'  rails,  has  just  been  invented  and  patented 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Wood.  A  trial  of  the  machine 
was  made  on  Slonday  at  Edinburgh.  The  apparatus 
(which  requires  a  horse  and  man  to  work  il)  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  of  a  couple  of  metal  pickers, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  in  the  rails ; 
and  to  guard  ag.ainst  the  snapping  of  the  picker,  on 
encountering  stones  or  other  obstacles,  it  is  hinged 
and  kept  in  position  by  a  spring,  the  strengtii  of 
which  is  calculated  to  overcome  minor  obstructions, 
but  w-hen  an  extraordinary  obstruction  is  en- 
countered, the  picker  bends  back,  and  in  doing  so 
rings  a  bell,  which  warns  the  driver,  who  can  dis- 
mount from  the  vehicle  and  remove  the  stone  or 
whatever  else  happens  to  be  in  the  way. 

Water-Stopping  Efficiency  of  Substances. 
— Mr.  J.  Smyth,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  last  week 
before  the  British  Association  on  an  apparatus  for 
testing  the  water-stopping  efficiency  of  claj-s,  soils, 
and  other  substances.  When  engaged  in  1807  in 
repairing  a  leak  in  the  principal  embankment  of  the 
Basin  Reservoir,  ho  was  obliged  to  make  experiments 
on  the  capabilities  of  peat  clays  and  soils  in  staunch- 
ing -water,  and  felt  tlie  want  of  an  efficient  apparatus 
for  the  purpose.  Subsecpiently  he  was  led  to  devise 
an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  chamber, 
(iin.  in  diameter  and  .Oft.  deep,  provided  at  the 
bottom  with  a  perforated  plate  which  allowed  all 
leakage  to  pass  away.  At  tlie  top  tliere  was  anotlier 
plate,  into  which  w.as  screwed  a  one-inch  iron  pipe, 
made  of  such  length  as  the  po.sition  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  pressure  desired  to  be  experimented 
with  warranted.  Two  narrow  glass  windows,  '^ft. 
long  by  iin.  wide,  were  provided  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  cylinder,  from  which  the  behaviour  of  tho  sub- 
stances under  experiment  might  be  observed. 


An  offer  has  boon  made  by  the  General  Sowago 
and  Manure  Company  (Dr.  Anderson's  process)  to 
tho  Corporation  of  (Coventry  to  take  the  sewage  of 
tho  town  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  tho  town  to 
be  put  to  no  expense  in  tho  matter,  the  whole  cost 
of  tho  erection  of  works,  &c.,  being  borne  by  the 
company. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Methodist  Chapel  was  opened  at  Bu-kdale, 
Lancashire,  on  Thursday  week.  "The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  the  building,  which  has  cost  £4,000,  will 
seat  700  persons.  Messrs.  Mellor  &  Sutton,  of  South- 
port,  are  the  architects. 

The  new  Parochial  Institution,  George-street,  for 
the  parish  church  of  S.  Mark's,  North  Audley-street, 
is  being  constructed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Withers, 
architect.  It  will  comprise  industrial  and  soup 
kitchens,  workmen's  club,  mission-room,  parish  and 
committee  rooms,  model  lodgings  for  parish  officers, 
art  school,  &c.  The  front  next  Cieorge-strcet  will 
be  of  red  bricks,  and  will  be  six  storeys  high. 
Messrs.  M.  Allen  &  Son  have  the  contract  for 
£4,413. 

The  Committee  of  Works  of  the  S.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  Vestry  having  decided  to  use  the 
steam  roller  in  Albemarle-street,  one  of  tho  residents 
wrote  to  say  that  tho  roof  of  his  cellar  was  damaged 
by  the  roller,  and  asked  for  compensation.  It 
appears  that  the  "  damage"  was  tho  fall  of  soma 
cement  from  the  roof  of  the  cellar.  The  committee 
have  decided  to  adviso  the  Vestry  to  repudiate  its 
liability,  an  opimon  beuig  expressed  that  the  cellars 
ought  to  be  built  strongly  enough  to  bear  any  weight 
that  might  pass  over  them,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
owners  ought  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair. 

The  French  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has 
nominated  M.  Cavalcaselle,  of  Venice,  to  be  foreign 
con-espondent,  in  place  of  M.  Polili,  deceased. 

In  the  district  of  S.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
comxdaints  have  been  made  that  the  men  with  the 
watering  carts  have  driven  closo  to  the  kerb  and 
thus  watered  the  footways  in  front  of  certain  shops, 
for  which  they  received  a  gratuity. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol,  on  Monday.  Mr. 
C;.  Painter,  of  Hanham,  is  the  builder.  The  cost  will 
be  £l,-200,  and  the  chapel  is  to  accommodate  450 
persons. 

The  Baptist  Chapel  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday,  after  restoration. 

Mr.  J,  A.  Kirkey  has  been  appointed,  after  com- 
petitive examination.  County  Surveyor  of  Longford. 

On  Thursday  week,  during  the  progress  of  excava- 
tion at  White  House  policies,  Ku-kcaldy,  for  the 
erection  of  an  Independent  Church,  the  workmen 
came  upon  two  large  stone  coffins,  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  A  few  days  previous  two  coffins  had 
been  discovered,  as  also  an  urn. 

On  Saturday  last  the  men  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
G.  Porter  &  Co.,  sculptors,  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  had 
their  annual  outing  at  Weston. 
On  Friday  week  the  parish  church  of  Eastchurch 
was  reopened  after  restoration,  both  of  chancel  and 
nave,  according  to  the  plans  of  E.  J.  Tarver,  Esq., 
at  a  total  cost  of  £1,000. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  iserectingapicturesque 
half-timbered  residence  for  the  Earl  Cowper,  K.G., 
at  Beauvale,  Nottinghamshire. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  has  been  several  years  in 
Palestine  painting  his  new  picture,  has  retui-ned  to 
England  lately,  and  has  been  visiting  his  old  friends. 

A  biography  of  the  late  David  Cos  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall.  The  author 
is  a  resident  in  South  Staffordshire,  well-known  for 
his  attainments  in  art. 

Two  pupils  of  the  Cork  School  of  Design  have 
been  selected  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  employment  in  copying  the  Raphael  cartoons.  It 
is  proposed  to  employ  nine  artists  in  this  work. 

Messrs.  Shearer,  Smith,  &  Co.,  of  the  Dalbeattie 
Granite  Quarries,  having  lately  completed  the  supply 
of  worked  granite  for  the  great  Basses  Lighthouse, 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  the  worked 
material  for  the  sister  lighthouse  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  Little  Basses  Rocks. 

By  au  Act  of  Parliament  just  printed,  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  make 
advances  to  School  Boards,  in  pursuance  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  1870.  Power  is  given  to 
issue  £1,000,000  out  of  tho  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
purpose  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  Talbot  Clifton  has  presented  a  park  of 
several  acres  in  extent  to  the  inh.abitants  of  Lytham. 

The  oldest  artesian  well  in  Europe  is  said  to  bo 
that  at  Lilliers,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  France,  and 
from  its  mouth  water  has  flowed  uninterruptedly  for 
7Hi  years. 

Sir  Richard  W.allace  has,  it  is  stated,  mado  an 
offer  to  defray  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  forward- 
ing of  Englis"li  objects  of  ai-t  to  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Tho  Bradford  Corporation,  who  already  hold  two 
spacious  parks,  have  just  purchased  laud  with  the 
intention  of  forming  a  third  park  of  thirty  acres. 
Two  other  parks,  maldngflve  in  all,  are  to  be  formed 
immediately. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  erected  in  the  north 
w-est  comer  of  Dunferndinc  Abbey,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  llimt,  of  Pitteucrieff.  The  window 
architecturally  belongs  to  tho  Early  Pointed  style, 
and  is  divided  into  three  upright  compartments  by 
thick  stone  mullions. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  strike  has  virtually  ciuleci,  and  the 
terms  of  compromise  agreed  on  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible those  suggested  in  the  Building  News  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dispute.  The  concessions  ob- 
tained by  the  men  are  embodied  in  the  following 
memorandum  :  —  "2,  Westminster  Chambers,  SSth 
August,  1872.  At  a  Conference  between  the  Sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Master  Builders"  Association  and  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Amalgamated  Trades'  Committee, 
representing  the  plasterers,  painters,  metal  workers, 
and  labourers,  the  following  arrangements  have  been 
agreed  to.  The  working  hours  in  the  shops  to  be  -524 
allthe  year  round ;  and  52 J  hours  per  week  for  forty 
weeks  in  the  summer,  and  48  hours  per  week  for  out- 
door works  in  winter,  leaving  off  at  1  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  in  the  winter  weeks.  The  wages  of  all 
trades  represented,  and  the  labourers,  to  be  raised  one 
half-penny  per  hour  above  the  present  rates.  The 
overtime  beyond  the  above  hours,  when  working  at  the 
request  of  the  employer,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  follow- 
ing rates — viz.,  for  the  first  hour  one  penny  extra  for 
mechanics,  and  one  half-penny  extra  for  labourers. 
From  the  end  of  the  first  extra  hour  up  to  s  p.m.,  at 
the  rate  of  twopence  extra  for  mechanics, and  one  penny 
extra  for  labourers.  After  these  hours  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half  for  mechanics  and  labourers  alike.  The 
extra  time  on  .Saturdays  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  (juarter  ui>  to  .">  o'clock,  and  after  that  time 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  This  scale  not  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  men  working  overtime  at  their  own  request, 
or  to  make  up  time  lost  by  them  during  the  week." 
It  is  more  than  likely  the  bricklayers  will  shortly  see 
their  way  to  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  whole  strike,  therefore,  which  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  June,  may  be  said  to  be  virtually 
at  an  end.  To  render  the  foregoing  memorandum 
fully  intelligible,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  wages  of 
plasterers  have  hitherto  been  8d.  the  hour ;  painters, 
7Jd. ;  metal  workers,  Sd. ;  and  labsurers,  .'id.  The  com- 
promises will  be  generally  accepted  as  both  liberal  and 
equitable.  Half  the  money  demanded  by  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  is  conceded.  Four  of  the  .54  hours 
asked  for  are  surrendered  by  the  employers  to  in-door 
hands,  who  will  receive  ,ill  the  year  round  £1  17s.  2id. 
for  a  working  week  of  .5.5.5  hours,  in.stead  of  £1  17s.  8d. 
for  S1J3  hours.  Out-door  time  and  pay  will  be  the 
same  for  40  weeks  of  the  year,  and  for  the  remaining 
twelve  48  hours  at  £1  14s.  The  demand  for  over- 
time was  Is.  OJd.  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  Is.  ,5d. 
afterwards;  the  concession  is  lOd.  and  Is.  ojd.  On 
Saturday  Is.  5d.  was  the  requisition.  Up  to  .5  o'clock 
the  pay  will  be  at  the  r,lte  of  Is.  2d.,  and  the  eighth 
of  a  farthing ;  and  all  subsequent  hours  Is.  5d. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  on  Wednes- 
day the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to: — "That 
we,  the  delegates  here  assembled,  after  hearing  the  re- 
port of  the  deputation  elected  to  confer  with  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  do  hereby  agree  to  re- 
sume work  at  once  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  with  the 
Master  Builders'  Association.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recommend  the  continuation  of  this  organisation,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  terms  more  satisfactory  to  the 
trade  at  the  earlioat  opjiortunity.  And  also  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  present  terras  throughout 
the  trade  of  London.  "  The  following  was  also  agreed 
to  :— "  1.  That  after  Monday,  the  2nd  of  September, 
two  of  the  committee  do  sit,  in  conjunction  with  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  to  transact  all  business  up  to 
the  next  delegate  meeting,  and  that  all  men  now 
signing  at  the  various  districts  and  not  obtaining  jobs 
by  Tuesday,  the  ard,  will  sign  at  the  Brown  Bear 
after  that  date.  2.  That  the  meetings  be  adjourned 
until  this  day  (Thursday)  week,  to  receive  reports 
of  how  the  terras  are  being  adopted ;  and  .3.  That  a 
levy  of  ^9.  per  man  be  made  on  Saturday."  The 
general  committee  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion met  yesterday  afternoon  to  ratify  what  the  sub- 
committee lias  done  in  effecting  the  final  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

WISIIAW. — The  Wishaw  quarrymen  having  lately 
made  a  demand  for  an  additional  Id.  per  hour  on  their 
wages,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  having  been  received, 
have  struck. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Aprents,  keep  ihe  larpest 
and  best  seloi-ted  slock  of  BA\i;i>l:,  I'OH  TSI.VDOC,  and 
GREEN  ROOFING  .Sf.ATES,  Slul..  Slulia,  und  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marlile  luid  Knamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Ruin-water  Goods  and 
General  CnHtlngs.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  u.se  with  the  celebrated  VVIllTLAND  ABI'.EY 
GREEN  SL.\TES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  appliea- 
tion.—OfUces  and  Show-rooms:  14  and  l.*;,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mar>'  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


BANKRUPTS. 

DECLARATION    OF    DIVIDIiNU. 

H.  Field,  Sandy,  Beds,  builder  and  ironmonger,  div. 
28.  4d. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVEB. 

Norliury  &  Shnw,  Salford,  engineers.— \Vo]land&  Buek- 
nall,  .S.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Devon,  limber  merchants. — 
"W.  T.  Bolland  and  W.  F.  Dury,  Leeds,  iron  ma,sters, — 
UutchinBon  &  Scholes,  Elton,  near  Bury,  painters  and 
paperhangers. — Britannia  Engineering  Company,  Bolton, 
engineers. — Holgate  &  Brown,  Leeds,  plasterers. 


TENDERS. 

Blackrurn.  —  For  cxtendiug  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Blackburn.  Messrs. 
Woodzell  &  CoHcutt,  architects : — 

Marshall  &  Deut  (accepted) £7C6 

Blunsdon  S.  Leonard's. — For  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings  at  Blunsdon  S.  Leonard's,  near  Swindon, 
Wilts,  tor  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Roach.  Mr.  William  Clissold, 
architect: — 

Harper  &  Son  (accepted) £335 

Bromley. — For  the  erection  of  manufacturing  premises 
at  Bromley.  Messrs.  Hills  &  Fletcher,  architects.  Quan- 
tities sujiplied:  — 

Shetlield £357.5 

(1  rover 3376 

Al.lius 3220 

Atherton  &  Latta 3200 

Greg;ul  3105 

Abraham  3175 

Alexander 31.30 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co.  (accepted) 2990 

East  SllEBN, — For  building  new  stable,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Willis.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Stinipson  &  Co £(i;)S 

Hibhins  cSTrasler CM 

Sharpington  &  Cole 053 

Gibbs 630 

Essex. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  farmhouse  and 
stabling  at  Twinstead,  Essex: — 

Roger.s   £11.50  11     8 

Grimwood  &  Sons 1140    0    0 

Hawkins 807     0    0 

Ireland.— For  the  enlargement  of  hotel  building  at 
Rosstrevor,  County  Down,  for  Mr.  W.  Sanxter.  Mr.  W. 
James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect: — 

McQuirk £.510 

R;intia 487 

MeShane  &  Lavery 480 

Wheelan  (accepted) 4.54 

Ireland. — For  new  Wesleyau  Manse  at  Newry,  County 
Down.     Mr.  W.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect  :— 

MeShano  &  Lavery £n!)0 

0'll:ire 67.0 

Mrl,inirk 640 

Wheclan 600 

Rantin  (accepted) 539 

Ireland.— For  carrying  out  alterations,  and  erecting 
new  offices,  at  the  Newry  Salt  Works.  County  Down,  for 
Charles  Lampey,  Esq.  (exclusive  of  flttmgs).  Mr.  W. 
James  Watson.  CE.,  architect: — 

Wheelan  (accepted) £730 

Ireland. — For  the  enlargement  of  corn-store  at  Newry, 
County  Down,  for  A.  R.  Walker,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  James 
Watson,  C.E.,  architect; — 

Wheelan £5.30 

O'Hare 475 

Ireland.— For  erecting  a  single-story  cottage  at  Ross- 
trevor,  County  Down,  for  Edward  Greer,  Esq.  (exclusive 
of  ironmongery  and  fittings): — 

Wheelan £400 

Rantin  (accepted) 30G 

Ireland. — For  alterations  to  a  house  at  Portadoivn, 
County  Armagh,  for  Richmond  Pepper,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Jas. 
Watson,  C.E.,  architect:  — 

Collen  Brothers  (accepted) £161 

Ireland. — For  alterations  to  a  house  at  Rosstrevor, 
County  Down,  for  Edward  Greer,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  James 
Watson,  C.E.,  architect : — 

Rantin £2i'4 

Wheelan  (accepted) 234 

Ireland. — For  erecting  new  offices  for  the  directors  of 
the  Newry  Gas  Consumers'  Company.  Newrj',  County 
Down  (exclusive  of  ironmongery  and  fittings).  Mr.  W. 
James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect: — 

Wheelan £372 

R.antin 368 

McShane  &  Lavery  (accepted) 349 

Ireland.— For  the  erection  of  four  new  houses,  which 
are  to  form  the  first  portion  of  a  new  terrace  at  Ross- 
trevor, County  Down  (exclusive  of  fittings  and  iron- 
mongery), for  Edward  Greer,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Jas.  Wa:sou, 
CE.  architect:  — 

McShane  &  Lavery £1801  12    0 

OHare 1675    0    n 

Rantin 1576    0    0 

Wheelan  (accepted) 15.50    0    0 

MlDnLESRROrOD.— For  the  erection  of  Romn,n  Catholic 
Schools,  Middlesbrough.  Messr.s.  Hunter  &  Carr,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  supplied: — 

Hallgate  (accepted) £1193  10    0 

Ponder's-End. — For  the  erection  of  eleven  cottages  for 
the  London  Jute  Works,  Ponder's-end.  Messrs.  Kennard 
&  Buck.  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.,  architects : — 

Hunt  £1974 

Cowper 1740 

Clark 1700 

Tarrant 1528 

Rist  &  Brown 15'25 

Field  &  .Son 1480 

Crook  &  Wall 1470 

Crook  &  Wall  (concrete) 1370 

Norman 1265 

S.  Liconard's-on-Sea.  —  For  making  new  roads  and 
drains  on  the  Eversfield  Estate,  S.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 
Messrs.  Fowler  &  Hill,  architects,  S.  Leonard's:- 

Hughes £1029  10    0 

King  (accepted) 835    0    0 

SITTINOIIOURNE. — For  new  banking  premises  at  Sitting 
bourne,  Kent,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Com 
pany.  Mr.  C.  Joeelyn  Parnell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  James  Schofield: — 

Soager £3335 

Beaumont 3.'i29 

Cooke  &  Green 3116 

Uill  &  Sons 3089 

Stratford. — For  cottages  and  offices  in  Meoson  Wharf- 
road.  Messrs.  Hills  &:  Fletcher,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  : — Gregar £480 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OP   BEST   QUALITY. 

EANBELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  corsham,  wilts. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

OREEN  KOOFINQ-SLATES. 

Assuppliedto  H.Jl,R.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringkam 

The  Penmoyle  .Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &e.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  dur.able  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per      Equivalent  to 
1.200  slates,    per  sqnaro 

Best  Green  Slates  14 by 7 2  17    6    ,..    ISs.fid 

Do.        do.        13  by  8 2  17    6    ...    16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    6     0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 118     6     ...    1.3s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17     6     ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap  - 
pHcation  to 

MESSRS. R.VNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street,  Piccfl/- 
dilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

City  of  London,  .September  5. — For  designs  and 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  medal,  to  be  struck  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  National  Demonstration  on  the 
visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  City  on  the  Thanksgiving 
Day. — Woodthorpe,  Guildhall. 

Devizes,  October  9. — For  designs  and  estimates  for 
an  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  Institute.— Mr.  W.  H.  Hill, 
The  Green,  Devizes. 

Grays  Thurrock  (Essex),  September  20. — For 
plans  for  schools. — Mr.  J.  M.  Rigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Essex. 

KiNGSwiNFORD  SriiooL  BoARD,  October  1. — 
For  a  design  for  school  buildings  to  accommodate  800 
children,  with  classrooms,  master's  and  mistress's 
houses.  Premiums  of  .t'lo  for  the  best  .and  f;5  for  the 
second  best  designs. — Mr,  J.  L.  Holbertou,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  High-street,  Brierley  Hill. 

Oban.  September  12. — For  designs  for  a  new  church. 
A  premium  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  most  suitable 
design. — Mr.  James  Nichol.  Banker,  (Jban. 

Sunderland  School  Board.  September  2 — For 
plans  and  elevations  for  school  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  James  Williams-street.  Premiums  of  ^20  for  the 
best,  £10  for  the  second  best,  and  £0  for  the  third  best 
designs. 

The  Eotal  Northern  Aortcultukai.  Soctetv 
(Dwellings  for  Agricdi-tural  Labourers), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specincations,  for  Labourers' dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz :— Class  I.— Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floors.— Mr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  S3,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

■Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-.Vdmiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £:lo'o.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  September  3, — For  the  supply  of  locks 
and  lock -furniture  to  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards. — Mr. 
F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts,  Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall. 

Batlev,  September  2— For  sewering,  levelling, 
flagging,  and  channelling  Union-street. — Mr.  T.  Dean, 
Town  Clerk,  I'ublic  Hall,  Batley. 

BlR:uiN(;n.\.M.  September  2. — For  the  construction 
of  a  double-line  of  tramway.— Borough  Surveyor's 
Office,  Jloor-strect,  Birmingham. 

Blackburn,  September  3. — For  the  erection  of 
greengrocery  stores  on  the  jMarket  Ground. — Mr.  C. 
H.  G.  Beck,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Blakenev  National  Schools,  September  9. — 
For  the  erection  of  the  Blakeney  National  Schools. — 
Messrs.  Jlidland  &  Son,  Architects,  Clarence-street, 
Gloucester. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
cSt  Co.,  17,  IS,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Brownhills  (near  Wals:dl).  September  14.— For 
the  erection  of  a  pulice-stalion  and  cells. — Mr.  E. 
Grifliths,  Architect,  .Martin-street,  Stafford. 

Bradford,  September  4.— For  the  erection  of  a 
stuff  warehouse  in  George-street,  Leeds-road. — Messrs. 
Milnes  &  France,  Architects,  Bradford. 
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LONDON,  FHWAY.  SEPTEMBER  C,  1872. 

A  MILLION  STERLING  OF  PLUMBERS' 
WORK. 

"VrOTHINGr  better  illustrates  the  extreme 
-L^  difficulty  of  managing  the  affairs  of  so 
great  a  city  as  London  than  the  proposed 
regulations  which  are  to  affect  its  water 
supply.  These  regulations  are  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  are  intended  to  "  meet" 
the  difficulty  which  besets  the  supply  of 
London  with  water  on  the  constant  service 
principle  ;  but  unfortunately  "  meeting  "  the 
difficulty  has  been  supposed  in  this  instance 
to  mean  nothing  more  or  better  than  going 
half  way  in  the  direction  required — that  is  to 
say,  doing  something  for  the  water  companies 
and  nothing  for  the  public. 

London  is  provided  with  two  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life — gas  and  water — by  public 
companies,  through  an  infinite  ramification  of 
pipes.  Gas  is  supplied  constantly,  the  con- 
sumption being  regulated  by  the  require- 
ments of  each  person  using  it.  Every  customer 
takes  what  he  wants  and  pays  for  what  he 
consumes,  all  the  gas  used  by  one  consumer 
being  made  to  pass  through  a  "  meter,"  and 
to  register  itself  as  it  passes.  Tlie  case  of 
water  is  widely  different.  The  supply,  in- 
stead of  being  constant,  is  intermittent.  The 
consumer  is  forced  to  store  as  much  as  he 
■wants  in  a  cistern,  and  the  company's  charge 
is  based  on  the  size  of  the  cistern  and  the 
supposition  that  it  is  filled  and  emptied  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  a  year.  This  is 
neither  so  fair  nor  so  convenient  a  system  as 
the  other.  The  cistern  is  always  larger  than 
is  required,  and  consequently  the  consumer  is 
charged  for  more  than  he  habitually  uses,  and 
if,  under  any  circumstances,  more  water  than  a 
cistern-full  is  required  by  any  London  house- 
holder during  the  twenty-four  hours  he  is 
quite  unable  to  supply  himself.  Nor  does  the 
evil  end  here — the  main  water-pipes  not  being 
always  full,  there  is  very  often  no  water  to  be 
had  when  a  conflagration  breaks  out,  and 
many  thousands  a-year  must  be  wasted  from 
this  cause  alone. 

We  have  touched  on  one  side  only  of  the 
water-supply  question,  and,  perhaps,  the 
weakest  side,  for  if  we  were  to  dwell  on  the 
sanitary  interests  involved  we  should  only 
strengthen  the  case  in  favour  of  a  constant 
supply.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
rejoice  that  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
procuring  this  great  boon  for  Londoners  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  first  step  is  so  very  much 
like  a  gigantic  blunder,  the  operation  of  the 
regulations  will  be  so  oppressive  and  their 
result  so  very  inadequate,  that  the  greatest 
disappointment  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  conditions  under 
which  this  improvement  is  to  be  inti'oduced. 
The  natural  way  of  making  the  change 
would  have  been,  of  course,  to  provide  that 
each  house  sliould  have  a  water-meter  as  it 
has  a  gas-meter ;  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  these  meters  being  tampered 
with ;  to  secure  consumers  against  loss  of 
water  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
and  then  to  leave  the  rest  to  their  individual 
notions  of  economy.  If,  after,  a  fair  price 
had  been  arrived  at  for  water,  to  be  regulated 
in  some  such  way  as  the  prices  for  gas  are  now 
fixed  under  the  different  Companies'  Acts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  months' 
experience  of  the  cost  of  wasting  water 
would  make  even  the  careless  householder 
thrifty,  and  induce  him  to  take  the  requisite 
precautions  to  limit  the  consumption  of  water 
to  what  was  needed,  and  to  take  tliem  effec- 
tually, and  cheerfully,  under  the  dictates  of 
the  best  of  all  monitors,  the  selfish  but  all- 
powerful  one,  which  lives  in  the  breeches' 
pocket. 

In  place  of  this  the  Companies  appear  to 
have  induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sanction 


a  series  of  regulations  which  are  to  be  com- 
pulsory, are  not  thorough,  do  not  involve 
the  principle  of  measuring  the  water  supplied 
to  each  house,  and,  as  far  as  we  read  them, 
do  not  permit  builders  who  have  new  houses 
to  erect  to  dispense  with  that  great  domestic 
nuisance,  a  cistern.  The  main  advantages  of  a 
constant  supply  will  thus  be  lost,  and  a  burden 
of  expense  and  trouble  will  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  London  householder  in  a 
most  vexatious  form,  and  with  very  doubtful 
results,  the  weight  of  which  we  shall  presently 
try  to  estimate. 

The  regulations  are  of  two  kinds  :  some 
affect  future  buUdings,  and  some  existing 
ones  ;  and  though  it  is  the  second  class  wliich 
chiefly  need  revision,  yet  we  are  compelled, 
on  reading  the  rules  for  supplying  future 
houses,  to  take  one  serious  objection.  The 
use  of  lead  pipe  is  imperative  underground, 
and  this,  in  the  face  of  the  prevalence  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  of  the  existence  of  such  ex- 
cellent substitutes  as  iron,  plain  or  enamelled, 
and  lead-encased  tin  pipe,  is  vexatious. 
Above  ground,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  pipes 
alone  are  permitted,  which  would  prevent 
the  use  of  any  new  invention,  such  as  that,  for 
example.  Colonel  Szcrelmey  is  understood  to 
be  perfecting,  and  might  probably  exclude  the 
lead-encased  pipe  already  alluded  to.  Other 
questions,  however,  such  as  the  strength  of 
pipe  and  use  of  stop-cocks,  seem  to  have 
been  judiciously  dealt  with. 

But  the  sting  of  the  regulations  is  in  the 
alterations  to  be  made  in  existing  liouses. 
No  overflow  pipe  is  to  be  permitted  for  the 
future,  and  in  place  of  it  is  to  be  used  a 
"  warning  pipe,"  and  though  the  value  of  a 
warning  pipe  is  nowhere  defined,  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  that  the  present  universal 
trumpet-mouthed  waste  must  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  very  feeble  protection,  the 
common  ball-cock,  is  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
an  overflowing  cistern.  No  imderground 
cistern  is  to  be  any  longer  used.  Every 
closet  with  a  stool-cock  is  to  be  altered,  and 
will  be  required  to  have  some  "  efficient  waste 
preventing  apparatus,"  and  every  bath  must 
be  so  rearranged  as  to  secure  that  the  inlet  of 
water  is  above  the  outlets,  and  that  the  over- 
flow waste  be  only  a  "warning  pipe."  We  cite 
these  regulations  as  the  chief  of  those  which 
involve  interference  with  existing  premises, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  alterations  which 
they  contemplate  are  intended  to  be  compul- 
sory. Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
these  rules  are  enforced,  one  or  other  of  these 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  metropolis,  and  while  in  large 
houses,  with  many  cisterns  and  multiplied 
baths,  the  consequent  plumber's  bill  may  fairly 
amount  to  flftypoimds,  there  will  be  few  cases 
where  it  will  not  reach  fifty  shillings.  Let  us. 
however,  understate  the  case.  Let  us  suppose 
that  out  of  the  430,000  houses  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  fair  estimate  London  now  con- 
tains, only  400,000  require  alteration,  and 
that  an  average  of  50s.  represents  the  outlay 
on  each,  and  we  reach  the  startling  figures  of 
a  million  sterling  to  be  squandered  on 
plumber's  work,  and  we  venture  to  assert 
without  any  adequate  or  appreciable  advan- 
tage to  the  public ! 

But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no 
return  for  this  outlay?  Will  nothing  result 
from  this  gigantic  plumber's  bill,  and  can 
such  a  body  as  the  Board  of  Trade  liave  sanc- 
tioned such  a  proceeding  without  some  one 
to  make  a  strong  case '?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  regulations  will  no  doubt 
diminish  the  consumption  of  water,  check  the 
waste  of  it,  if  you  like,  and  will,  in  a  clumsy 
and  imperfect  way,  result  in  a  saving,  but  tlie 
benefit  of  tliat  saving  will  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  tlie  public  who  pay  for  it,  but  will 
all  be  secured  by  the  water  companies.  The 
cisterns  are  to  be  supplied,  as  now,  without 
meters  ;  the  water-rent  is  consequently  to  be 
charged,  as  now,  on  a  certain  estimated  number 
of  easterns  full  of  water  a  year,  and  the  result 
of  the  long  plumber's  bill  will  simply  be  that 
the  consumer  will  get  less  water  than  he  pays 


for,  and  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  annoyances 
of  a  periodical  overflowing  of  his  cisterns  and 
his  baths,  and  that  the  water  companies  will 
increase  their  profits. 

Let  the  matter  be  grappled  with  fairly,  and 
no  one  will  welcome  more  heartily  a  change 
from  our  present  system,  full,  as  it  is,  of 
defects,  to  one  which  is  in  every  respect  its 
superior  ;  but  half  measures  will  not  do.  The 
course  of  preparing  for  a  permanent  supply  by 
arrangements  to  make  it  as  little  effectual  as 
possible  is  short  sighted.  We  cannot  beUeve 
that  the  public,  when  they  come  to  understand 
what  is  in  prospect,  will  stand  it,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  proposed  alterations  can  be 
done  or  will  be  done,  in  spite  of  official  notices 
and  all  the  formal  and  official  machinery  of 
the  Water  Companies'  Act. 

It  remains,  however,  for  the  public  to  move. 
Unless  attention  be  directed  to  the  question, 
the  companies  will  begin  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  for  by  them  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain.  Those  who 
will  gain  nothing,  and  spend  much,  deserve, 
we  think,  to  be  considered. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— XV. 

THE  force  employed  in  the  common  way  of 
driving  piles  is  that  of  manual  labour, 
but  steam  is  used  in  Nasmyth's  pile-driver. 
In  any  case  the  pile  is  driven  by  a  succession 
of  blows  given  to  it  by  a  weight  raised  up 
above  the  pile  and  suddenly  released.  The 
framework  of  a  common  pile-engine  consists 
of  a  wooden  platform  framed  together  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  shifted  along,  and 
planked  over.  Upon  the  platform,  at  its 
front  edge,  a  pair  of  guides  or  leaders  are 
erected,  between  which  the  weight  moves, 
and  by  which  it  is  guided  so  as  to  strike  the 
pile  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be 
driven — usually  vertically.  The  rope  or 
chain  by  which  the  weight  is  suspended 
passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  leaders. 
To  keeii  these  steady,  braces  are  carried  from 
the  top  of  them  at  the  sides  and  back  down 
to  the  framing  of  the  platform,  and  to 
counterbalance  the  tendency  of  the  suspended 
weight  to  pull  over  the  whole  framework  it 
is  either  weighted  with  kentledge  or  stayed 
with  guy  ropes,  taken  backwards  to  fixed 
supports,  according  to  the  position  in  which 
it  is.  When  the  pile  has  been  brought  and 
laid  on  the  ground  near  the  pile-engine  ;  or, 
when  working  in  water,  is  floated  to  the 
place,  and  the  platform  having  been  moved 
along  so  as  to  bring  the  leaders  to  the  exact 
spot  where  it  is  intended  to  di-ive  the  pile,  a 
chain  is  passed  round  it  near  its  head  and 
taken  over  the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  pile  is  hauled  up  to  its  posi- 
tion," and  "pitched"  in  its  proper  place,  a 
chain  or  rope  being  slackly  bound  round  the 
pile  and  the  leaders  to  keep  it  in  position 
whilst  being  driven.  For  driving  piles  to 
short  depths,  and  in  easy  ground,  the  ringing 
engine  is  the  most  useful  and  portable,  the 
height  of  which  is  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  The 
weight  employed  with  this  form  of  engine  is 
usually  a  wooden  "  tup,"  weighing  about 
,1  cwt.  or  4  cwt.  To  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  tup  and  passed 
round  the  pulley,  smaller  ropes  are  attached, 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  tup,  each  of  which  is  taken 
hold  of  by  a  man,  and,  all  the  men  pulling 
together  (as  when  bell-ringers  clash  a  peal  of 
bells,  from  which  action  this  kind  of  engine 
probably  takes  its  name  of  the  ringing-en- 
gine), they  suddenly  let  go  the  weight. 
Each  man  pulls  with  a  force  of  about  401b., 
so  that  if  the  tup  weighs  :!201b.  eight  men  arc 
required,  MOOlb.  nine  men,  and  so  on.  They 
lift  the  tup  at  each  stroke  from  3ft.  to  4ft., 
and  if  after  three  or  four  minutes'  exertion 
tliey  have  an  interval  of  rest  they  will  in  this 
way  give  from  400  to  500  blows  per  hour. 

When  heavy  work  is  required,  from  the 
piles  having  to  be  driven  to  a  great  depth  or 
through  a  hard  stratum  of  ground,  the  weight 
must   be    heavier   or   the   fall   greater,   and 
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usually  bntli ;  the  method  of  using  the  force 
to]be  employed  must,  therefore,  be  different, 
for  more  than  about  twelve  men  cannot  well 
stand  together  to  woi'k  effectually  on  the 
jjlatform  of  a  pile-engine  ;  and  a  "  crab  "  is 
commonly  employed  to  raise  the  weight  in 
these  larger  engines.  A  crab  is  an  iron 
framework  carrying  multiplying  wheels, 
whereby  the  force  of  one,  two,  or  more  men 
can  be  employed  to  raise  a  very  much  greater 
proportional  weight.  The  cast-iron  ram  of  a 
crab  pile-engine  is  often  about  half  a  ton 
weight ;  but  varies  from  8  cwt.  to  18  cwt.,  or 
more,  and  is  suspended  by  a  chain  which 
passes  over  the  pulley  at  the  head  of  the 
fi-ame  and  down  to  the  winding  barrel  of  the 
crab.  When  the  ram  has  been  raised  to  the 
required  height,  say  10ft.,  ir)ft.,  or  more,  it  is 
detached  by  a  self-acting  apparatus.  In  the 
top  of  the  ram  is  a  staple,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  hoisting  chain  is  a  pair  of  nippers,  which 
are  so  made  that  they  open  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  staple,  and  grapple  it,  lifting  the 
ram  when  the  chain  is  wound  upon.  Tlie 
power  required  to  work  the  crab  may  be  cal- 
culated in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  the  force  required  to  be  exerted  in  turning 
the  handles  of  the  crab  be  .^ymboli-sed  bj' the  letter  f. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  ram,  with  one-tenth  added 
for  friction  of  tlie  machinery,  be  represented  by  V{. 

Let  <i  =  the  length  of  the  handle. 

Let  6  =  the  radius  of  the  spur  wheel. 

Let  c   =   the  radius  of  the  pinion  which    works 
into  it. 

Let  d  =  the  radius  of  the  barrel  round  which  the 
cham  is  wound. 


ThenW 


f  ah       .  J.       \f  c  d 

,  and/  = 

erf  ah 


For  example,  if  the  weight  of  the  ram  be  lOcwt., 
W  =  (say)  l,200Ib.  Let  a  =  15in.,  h  =  20iu.,  c  = 
3in.,  and  d  =  Sin. 

If  the  force  exerted  at  the  handles  by  each  man 

be  taken  at  301b.,  and  the  number  of  men  reqnired 

to   work   the   crab  be  represented  by  the  letter  n, 

.then — 

„.       30nai        ,  Wed      1200x3x.')      „ 

W  =  ,  and  n  =  =   =  2, 

cd  30  a  6       30x15x20 

the  number  of  men  required  with  a  single-purchase 
3rab,  which  is  a  sufficient  multiplj'ing  power  for  this 
purpose. 

In  excavations  for  foundations  laid  umler 
water,  the  method  of  proceeding  by  excluding 
ihe  water  by  means  of  a  coffer-dam  is  a  very 
expensive  one  where  the  depth  is  great, 
although  necessary  in  some  situations.  The 
ascertained  cost  of  the  dam  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Thames  Embankment,  previously 
mentioned,  was  about  £18  per  lineal  foot  of 
the  dam,  and  that  at  Great  Grimsby  Docks 
was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that. 

For  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  bridges 
a  less  e.Kpensive  method  is  to  sink  cylinders, 
sulhcient  in  number  to  cover  an  area  of 
foundation  that  will  sustain  the  load  to  be 
borne.  In  India  those  cylinder.?  consist  of 
brickwork  or  masonry,  after  the  manner  of 
well-sinking,  but  in  England  they  have 
hitherto  usually,  if  not  altogether,  consisted 
of  iron  plates  in  segments,  bolted  together 
with  internal  flanges,  when  of  cast  iron,  so 
as  to  present  a  smooth  surface  outsiile  and 
allow  the  cylinder  to  descend  as  ea.sily  as 
possible  ;  or  wiien  of  wrought  iron  the  plates 
are  rivettod  together.  The  cylinders  are 
usually  sunk  by  weighting  them  with  iron 
kentledge,  the  ground  within  being  excavated 
as  the  sinking  goes  on.  The  excavation  is 
sometimes  carried  on  in  the  water  witliin  the 
cylinder,  and  sometimes  the  water  isexcluded, 
the  proper  system  to  adopt  depending  in  some 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be 
excavated,  and  in  some  measure  on  the  size 
of  the  cylinders.  Excavating  under  water 
may  bo  done  by  divers  vrith  diving  dress  and 
helmet,  or  by  bag  and  spoim  worlc,  in  haril 
ground ;  or,  in  soft  ground,  as  sand  or  silt, 
by  the  sand-pump,  by  Mih-oy's  excavator,  or 
by  the  "  jhaiu,"  as  in  India.  It  was  stated 
in  a  paper  read  at  tlie  In.stitntion  of  tJivil 
Engineai-s  by  Mr.  Imrie  Bell  tliat  tliis  latter 
implement  has  been  used  by  tlie  East  Indians 
for  many  centuries,   the   mode   of  using   it 


being  for  a  diver  to  go  down  with  it  and  dig 
it  into  the  soft  bottom  as  far  as  he  can  and 
then  return  to  the  surface  immediately,   for 
he  puts  on  no  diving-dress  and  helmet,  as  we 
do.     It  is  a  kind  of  scoop,   something  in  the 
form  of  a  large  adze,  about  2ft.  Oin.  long  and 
2ft.  broad,  which  is  let  down  by  a  rope  and 
drawn  up  after  the  diver  has  dug  it  into  the 
ground  with  his  feet.     The  native  method  is 
first  to  excavate  to  the  water  level,  then  to 
lay  a  wooden  ciu-b,  rather  larger  iu  diameter 
than  the  well,  and  upon  this  curb  the  brick- 
work of    the  cylinder  or  well  is  built,  to  a 
height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.  ;  the  sand  being  then 
excavated  from  the  inside,  the  well  or  cylin- 
der  usually   sinks   by   its   own   weight.     In 
.sinking  the  wells  for  the  foundations  of  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  river  Jumna  at  ^Ula- 
habad,  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  use 
of  this  native  implement  by  attaching  it  to  a 
polo,  instead  of  sending  divers  down,  by  which, 
means,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  chains  and 
ropes,  the  jham  was  dug  into  the  sand  and 
hauled  up,  the  whole  apparatus  being  worked 
from  the  top.     The  sinking  of  these  cylinders 
was  proceeded  with  by  day  and  night  shifts 
of  men,  ten  men  iu  each  shift.     The   average 
rate  of  sinking  was  5ft.  per  week  for  the  first 
10ft.  down,  3ft.  per  week  for  the  next  length 
of  10ft.,  2ft.  per  week  for  the  next  length  of 
10ft.,  14in.  per  week  for  the  next  10ft.  length, 
and  after  that,  below  40ft.,  from  6in.  to  4in. 
per  week.     The  cost  of  this  method  of  sink- 
ing  was  2s.  per   foot  for  the  first  5ft.,  and, 
below  that,  10s.  per  foot  down,  except  where 
hard  ground  was  met  with,  when  an  additional 
rate  was  made.     In  another  bridge  over  the 
river  Jumna,  on  the  Delhi  Railway  (Messrs. 
Brassey,  Wythes,  &    Ilenfrey,   contractors), 
the  sand-pump  was  adopted.       It  was  also 
used  in  excavating  the  ground  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  New  Ross  Bridge  over  the  river 
Barrow,   which  runs  between  the  counties  of 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny.    It  consists  of  a  box, 
which  is  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder.     Through  the  bottom 
of  the  box  a  pipe  projects  slightly  downwards 
and  rises  inside  the  box  nearly  to  the  top  of 
it.     In  the  top  of  the  box  is  a  hole  over  which 
a   pump-barrel  is  fixed.     In  the  barrel  is  a 
heavy  piston,  fitting  loosely,  so  that  when  it 
is  drawn  up  by  a  chain  worked  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  it  descends  again  by  its  own 
weight.     The  whole  apparatus  is  suspended 
by  a  chain  from  the  top.     To  bring  the  sand 
into  the  box  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  drawn 
up,  creating,  or  tending  to  create,  a  vacuum 
in  the  box.     After  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston, 
during  which  water  only  is  drawn  into  the 
box  and  expelled  through  holes  in  its  top  and 
through  valves  in  the    piston    opening    up- 
wards, sand  rises  through  the  pipe  and  falls 
over  its  top  edge  into  the  box,  and  when  the 
box  is  full,  which  is  known  by  a  certain  stiff- 
ness in  the  working  of  the  pump,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  raised  to  the   surface   and   the 
sand   discharged.     The  average  rate  of  sink- 
ing at  the  Jumna  Bridge  is  said  to  have  been 
about  Oft.  in  8  hours.     The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cylinders  is  12ft.  Gin.,  the  thickness  of 
the  brickwork  is  Tjft.  4in.,  leaving  an  internal 
<liameter  of   5ft.  lOin.     The  depth  to  which 
they  are  sunk  is  between  40ft.  and  5()ft.,  the 
material  of  tlie  bed  of  the  river  in  the  dry 
season  being  chiefly  sand  for  about  40ft.  down. 
In  sinking  for  the  foundations  of  the  iron 
cylinders  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Clyde  at  (ilasgow,  j\Ir.  John  Milroy,  one  of 
the  contractors,  invented  and  used  an  exca- 
vating apparatus  which  answered  tlie  purpose 
very  well,   and  was  afterwards  uscil  also  at 
the  New  Ross  Bridge  over  the  River  Barrow. 
In  a   paper  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  by  Mr.  Milroy,  it  was  said  that  the 
bed  of   the  river  Clyde,  at  the  point  of  cross- 
ing,   consists   of   running    sand   80ft.    de<;p, 
below  which  is  a  stratum  of  liard  material. 
If   the   action  of   the    Indian  jham  be  con- 
sidered  (that    is    an     adze-Ukc     instrument 
about    2ft.    deep    in    the    blade,    i!ft.    wide 
at  its  upper  edge  and  less  at  the  point,  let 


dug  into  the  soft  ground,  and  then,  by  a  chain 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  adze  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  down  from  the  top,  that 
it  is  drawn  up  to  a  horizontal  position,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  hauled  up  to  the  surface 
with  the  sand  accumulated  in  the  process), 
and  if  we  conceive   eight  of  these  blades  to 
be  attached  all  round  an  iron  ring  or  frame, 
and  hinged  to  it,  each  blade  having  its  haul- 
ing chain,  and  that  there  is  a  central  boss,  up 
to  which  each  blade  is  drawn,  and,  further, 
that  there  is  an  upright  rim  attached  to  the 
outer  ring  or  frame,  we  have   the   idea   of 
Milroy's  excavator.     The  outside  diameter  of 
the  cylinders  of  the  Clyde  Bridge  is  8ft.  4in. 
There  are  internal  flanges  of  about  Gin.  wide, 
leaving  a  clear  internal   diameter   of   about 
7ft.    4in.,    and    the    ring    or  frame   of  the 
apparatus  is  oft.  diameter.     The  description 
of  the  instrument  is  this  :     "  It  consists  of  a 
horizontal  frame  of  iron,  with  an  outside  rim 
9in.    in   height,   to  which  radiate,   like    the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  "f  irons  from  a  small  cast- 
iron  ring  in  the  centre.     To  the  bottom  of  the 
outside  rim    are   hinged    eight    heavy  iron 
spades,  which,  when  di-awn  in,-  fit  closely  into 
each  other,  with  their  points  pressing  against 
the   ring  in  the   centre   of  the  frame.     The 
hinges  of  the  spades  are  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  them  from  turning  back  beyond  the 
perpendicular,  when  allowed  to  fall  open,  or 
when  being  forced    into   the   ground.     The 
whole    apparatus    is  strongly  made,   and  it 
forms,  when  closed,  a  nearly  watertight  tray. 
When  the  machine  is  descending,  the  spades 
are  let  down  in  a  nearly  vertical  position  into 
the  ground,"  and    by    a    system   of  chains, 
worked  from  the  top,  the   spades  are  drawn 
in  through  the  ground  and  up  to  the  central 
ring,  or  boss,  and  then  the  whole  apparatus 
is  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  and  the  excavated 
material  discharged. 

The  excavator,  as  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
cylinders  at  Clyde  Bridge,  was  5ft.  in  diameter, 
and  it  brought  up  at  each  lift  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  cubic  yard  of  earth.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  excavation,  and  the  correspond- 
ing subsidence  of  the  cylinder,  was  from  12ft. 
to  20ft.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  inclusive  of  all 
interruptions,  but  when  these  have  not  taken 
up  much  time  the  progress  has  been  as  much 
as  25ft.  per  day.  The  action  of  the  machine 
was  as  effective  at  the  full  depth  of  100ft.  as 
at  10ft.,  bringing  up  quite  as  much 
sand  from  the  lower  depth  as  from  any 
other,  although  it  had  to  pass  throiigh 
a  much  greater  depth  of  water.  Objection 
was  at  first  taken  to  the  adoption  of  this 
machine,  in  this  running  sand,  that  even  if 
the  machine  succeeded  as  an  excavator  the 
fine  sand  composing  the  bed  of  the  river 
would  run  into  the  cylinder  as  fast  as  it  was 
taken  out.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  ^Milroy,  how- 
ever, that  running  sand  depends  for  its  loco- 
motive power  on  the  water  which  it  contains, 
or  rather  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  action  from  the  outside 
inwards  so  long  as  the  cylinder  is  kept  full  of 
water,  or  that  the  water  inside  the  cylicder 
stands  at  the  same  level  as  outside. 

At  the  Charing-cross  railway  bridge  the 
cylinders  are  14ft.  diameter  below  ground  ; 
the  average  depth  of  water  is  10ft.  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides,  and  the  range  of  tide  is 
17.Vft.  The  strata  through  which  the  cylinders 
of  "the  piers  were  sunk  consist  of  varying 
thicknesses  of  mud  and  gravel,  but  nearly 
about  5ft.  of  mud  and  the  same  of  gravel 
below  it,  below  which  is  the  London  clay. 
The  cylinders  were  sunk  through  the  mud 
and  gravel  by  divers  excavating  the  material 
inside,  wearing  helmets.  When  the  clay  was 
reached,  and  the  cylinders  had  penetrated 
into  it  so  far  a.s  to  prevent  the  water  coming 
in  under  its  edge,  the  water  was  pumped 
out,  and  the  clay  excavated  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  the  cylinders  being  driven 
down  by  weighting  them.  When  the  engineer 
desires  to  examine  the  bottom  of  an  excava- 
tion tinder  water  before  the  foundations  are 
begun,  lie  can  do  so  in  a  diving-bell,  but  not, 


down  in  the  water  inside  the  cylinder  and  |  perhaps,  very  aatisfaotorily,  or  over  the  whole 
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bottom.  Moreover,  when  the  edges  of  the 
cylinder  come  in  contact  with  large  stones, 
trunks  of  trees,  or  other  obstructions  of  that 
sort,  the  process  of  sinking  which  we  have 
described  is  not  applicable.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered by  some  engineers  to  be  necessary 
that  the  water  should  be  excluded  when  the 
cylinders  are  filled  with  concrete  or  masonry. 
For  these  reasons,  all  or  some  of  them, 
another  system  of  excavating  the  ground 
within  the  cylinders  is  adopted,  that  of  blow- 
ing out  the  water  in  the  cylinder  under  its 
lower  edges,  and  so  laying  dry  the  ground  to 
be  excavated.  The  pressure  required  to  be 
given  to  the  air  within  the  cylinder  depends 
upon  the  head  of  water  to  be  overcome  out- 
side the  cylinder.  In  one  or  two  instances — 
at  the  Saltash  Bridge,  and  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Harlem  river  in  America— a  pressure 
equal  to  85ft.  depth  of  water  was  countar- 
balanced  by  the  compression  of  the  air  within 
the  cylinder.  This  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of 
about  371b.  per  square  inch,  over  and  above 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  2i 
atmospheres  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  actual  depth  of  water 
at  the  latter  named  bridge  was  not,  indeed,  so 
much  as  S.jft.,  but  it  Was  often  necessary  to 
raise  the  pressure  to  371b.  per  square  inch,  in 
order  to  expel  the  water  through  the  sur- 
rounding material,  which  was  compact. 

Professor  llankine  mentions  abridge  where 
the  cylinders  were  sunk  66ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  corresponding  to  a  pressure 
of  29-41b.  above  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  to  an  absolute  pressure  of  3 
atmospheres.  This,  he  says,  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  pressure  under  which  the  excavators 
can  work  without  danger  to  their  health, 
and  although  some  men  could  work  in  a 
pressure  of  3i  atmospheres  in  the  two  cases 
above  named,  yet  some  others  could  not,  and 
in  general  it  would  appear  that  an  absolute 
pressure  of  3  atmospheres — that  is,  2  atmo- 
spheres above  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  work 
in.  At  the  Saltash  Bridge  the  men  worked 
only  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  although  Jlr. 
Brereton,  the  engineer  in  charge  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  j\Ir.  Brunei,  could  stay 
down  for  seven  hours  at  a  time,  he  says  that 
the  men  were  sometimes  j)aralysed  on  coming 
out,  and  did  not  recover  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Mr.  Ilawkshaw  also  related  that  in  works 
of  his  at  Londonderry  some  casualties 
occurred  in  working  in  a  pressure  equal  to 
7yft.  of  water. 


THE  "NEW  ZEALANDER"  AND 
BONA  FIDE  ART  IN  S.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

WHAT  is  Art  ?  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  it  .should  be  necessary  in  this  day 
of  so  widespread  knowledge  to  be  obliged  to 
ask  so  simple  and  elementary  a  question,  and 
one  would  naturally  have  thought  that  all 
and  every  one  would  have  been  at  least 
agreed  as  to  the  simple  definition  of  the 
term  ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  would  have 
been  agreed  about  the  subject  matter  of  it. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  so.  Not  only  is  the 
very  term  "  Art"  of  uncertain  definition,  but 
the  fact  itself  is  a  thing  of  doubt.  It  de- 
pends not  a  little  upon  accident  as  to  where 
Art  begins,  and  still  more  as  to  its  precise 
value  even  when  that  commencement  of  it  is 
fairly  admitted.  Hence  it  is  that  "  a  name," 
as  it  is  termed,  is  of  so  much  value  in  artistic 
matters,  for  it  in  a  measure  makes  tlie  fact  of 
Art,  or  no  Art,  ?,  sort  of  certainty  in  the 
public  mind,  and  goes  .so  far  %i>  solve  all 
doubts  and  not  a  few  diSiculties.  We  surely 
live  in  times  not  a  little  singular.  In  the  art 
Bale-rooms  of  tbe  day,  and  during  the  Lon- 
don season,  it  would  seem  to  need  only  a 
little  po.sitive  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
salesman,  and  a  sounding  name  given  to  the 
thing  to  be  sold,  to  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  "  sale."  Pictures  painted 
by  the  unfortunate  artist  himself  in  the  days 


of  his  Academy  life,  and  before  his  "  name  " 
became  a  household  word,  and  gladly  sold 
by  him  for  the  mere  cost  of  materials  and 
time  of  actual  labour,  say  for  a  fifty-pound 
note,  are  found  to  "go  off"  for  three,  or 
four,  or  five  thousand  pounds  in  sterling 
cash.  The  "  name  "  does  the  work  !  Poor 
Shakespeare  would  never,  had  he  lived  in 
these  days,  have  asked  "What's  in  a  name  ?" 
And  this  is,  unfortunately  some  may  think, 
one  way  of  finding  out  what  is  Art,  and  what 
is  not  Art,  and,  perhaps,  we  are  not  far  in 
the  wrong  when  we  affirm  that  it  is  the  way, 
the  universal,  popular  way,  of  finding  out 
what  is  Art,  and  what  is  not  Art.  But  there 
must  be  most  surely  a  something  better  than 
this  to  go  by,  and  there  must  be  a  real  and 
true  reason  for  Art  and  Fine  Art  as  for  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  one.  What,  then,  is 
Art,  and  how  has  Dame  Nature  contrived 
that  it  shall  be  produced '?  Is  it  confined  to 
a  very  few,  or  is  the  faculty  universal,  and 
can  the  power  which  produces  it  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  in  any  way  ;  or  can  that 
which  by  our  definition  is  only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  single  hand  and  intelligence  be 
got  at  by  the  combined  labour  of  a  succes- 
sion of  hands,  the  hands  of  other  workmen 
diversely  constituted?  This  is  the  great 
question  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the 
future. 

Let  us  begin  with  one  or  two  simple 
ekmentari/  propositions  and  examples.  Let 
it  be  first  understood  that  art  power  is 
no  contrivance  or  invention  of  man.  It  is 
not  an  artificial  thing ;  but  the  spontaneous 
out-pouring  of  an  inherent  faculty,  or  facul- 
ties. Art  is  as  natural  to  man  as  language 
itself,  and  if  one  phase  of  Art  dies  out  another 
starts  up  to  fill  its  place.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  Truth  is,  that  now-a-days  "  manu- 
factured "  Art  fills  up  the  void  or  space  that 
would  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  legiti- 
mately occupied  by  some  one  natural  and 
necessary  Art  growth.  It  is  a  subject  well 
worth  the  going  into  and  analysing  ;  but  our 
more  immediate  object  is  to  remark  on  the 
fact,  but  little  noticed,  that  as  Art  never  dies 
out,  there  is  always,  come  what  may,  a  suc- 
cession of  artists — artist  minds  and  hands — 
perpetually,  as  time  goes  on,  following  each 
other.  Each  age  produces  its  artists,  more 
or  less  able  and  more  or  less  original. 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Reynolds,  Turner,  IMillais,  so  that 
it  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  way  in  ivliich 
the  world  treats  its  artists  how  its  artists  treat 
it,  and  consequently  how  and  in  what  way  the 
world  is  impressed  and  moved  by  the  art 
power  which  it  produces.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  Art  is  at  all  points  out  of  joint.  What 
with  the  copying,  or  the  trying  to  copy,  the 
old  arts  and  architectures,  and  the  art  manu- 
facture even  of  those — for  they  are  not  fairly 
reproduced — we  lose  as  it  were  tbe  whole 
idea  of  a  true  and  legitimate  and  natural 
Art,  and  architecture,  and  sculpture.  In 
very  rude  and  untutored  times — indeed,  in 
such  as  that  which  in  the  present  day  is 
typified  by  the  fine  art  of  the  New 
Zealanders — we  find  examples  of  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  natural,  though  rude,  art- 
handwriting,  expi-essive  at  once  of  the 
iiatiiivalitii  and  inilicltliialifi/  of  the  race  of 
men  who  produce  it.  It  is  not  so  very  very  rude 
and  void  of  "  high  Art "  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  imagined  ;  for  as  Mr.  Owen  Jones — 
vide  his  book  on  ( )rnamental  Art — has  noticed, 
the  designing  and  ornamenting  of  some  of 
the  common  iIwkjs  in  daily  use  among  the  New 
Zealanders  is  quite  "  classic,"  and  worthy  of 
a  Greek  and  of  tliose  who  designed  and 
wrought  out  the  (Ireek  v.ases.  What  a  pity 
it  seems  that  the  New  Zcalander  should  be 
dying  out  or  be  exterminated,  or  even,  for 
that  matter,  "improved,"  for  by  it  we  miss 
surely  .all  that  it  has  been  given  him  to  ilo. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  world  may  have  to 
deploix;  the  loss  of  all  that  ho  might  in  the 
future  have  done  v-'heu  his  Art,  his  own 
natural  and  native  Art,  progressed.  It  is, 
indeed,  an   art  language  blotted  out  of  the 


world's  history.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  old 
England  putting  in  its  place  ?  It  is  a  curious 
subject,  when  looked  at  by  the  side  of  modern 
necessities.  A  savage  New  Zealander,  know- 
ing nothing  but  the  putting  up  a  merely  nse- 
ful  and  practically  built  structure,  goes  to 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  in  a  style  of  art  of 
his  own,  to  ornament  or  "decorate"  it.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  it,  he  knows  where  to 
begin  and  where  to  end,  and  the  whole  of  it 
when  completed  is  as  much  a  thing  of  his 
own,  his  country,  his  age,  and  his  race,  as  the 
language  and  words  he  utters.  It  is  rude 
enough  ;  but  how  individualised  and  expres- 
sive, and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  true  and  real ! 

What  a  contrast  is  this — and  we  select  it 
for  its  very  rudeness,  and  what  a  startling 
thought  it  is — to  our  own  more  improved  and 
educated  way  of  going  to  work,  e.g.,  with 
the  "  decoration  "  of  S.  Paul's.  It  is  just  as 
though  we  had  no  living  language,  and  to 
talk  at  all  must  needs  go  back  to  soma  almost 
forgotten  tongue  wherein  to  utter  our 
thoughts.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  archi- 
tect of  S.  Paul's,  picked  up  a  single  style  as 
he  fomid  it,  and  made  it  his  own  by  a 
thorough  reading  of  its  forms  and  details.  Of 
course,  the  after  "  decoration,"  had  he  lived 
to  complete  his  building,  would  have  followed 
easily  and  naturally  in  the  same  style.  It 
was  not  decorated  or  even  ornamented,  but  the 
inside  of  it  left  as  a  mere  constructional 
building,  with  plain  wall  surfaces  and  mould- 
ings and  cai-ving.  It  is  now  proposed  to  go 
to  work,  and  try  and  find  out  what  that  style 
of  Wren's  day,  as  he  saw  it,  was  ;  and  to 
then  go  to  work — we  are  now  leaving  the 
art  manufacturing  part  of  the  idea  out  of  the 
question,  and  supposing  it  to  be  real  and 
bond  fide  work — and  complete  the  structure, 
ornamentally  and  deooratively,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  almost  forgotten  time.  It  is 
to  be  an  "  instruction,"  to  use  a  Parlia- 
mentary phrase,  not  to  the  poor  working 
artists,  who  are  to  do  the  actual  and  painful 
work,  not  to  the  painter  or  painters,  but  to 
the  architectural  designer  of  the  decorations, 
on  paper  be  it  noticed,  to  keep  steadily  to  the 
style  of  Art  in  which  Wren,  the  architect  of 
the  building,  lived  and  worked.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  orthodox  and  fashionable  conclu-- 
sion  to  have  come  to,  but  most  surely  one- 
which  in  no  age  or  country  in  which  the  true 
idea  of  Art  had  a  practical  and  working 
existence  could  have  been  come  to.  It  is  not 
a  little  instructive  to  thus  compare  things  so 
unlike  and  far  from  each  other — the  rough 
and  the  highly  civilised  work  ;  the  rude 
though  true  work  of  the  New  Zealander — 
not  him,  by-the-bye,  whom  Lord  Macaiday 
saw  in  his  vision  of  the  future,  but  the  wild 
native  man  with  a  rude  art  of  his  own,  un- 
borrowed, and  expressive  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  We  have  taken  the  rudest  Art 
that  we  can  well  see  now-a-days  by  way  of 
illustration  merely,  but  it  illustrates  the  true 
art  theorem  now  so  puzzling  to  the  modern 
man — IIow  to  decorate  S.  Paul's  in  the  style 
of  to-day,  so  that  every  common  man  may 
read  it! 

Jlay  we — for  it  is  opportune — make  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  while  all  this  is  going  on  V  One 
half  the  Cathedral  is  now  divided  off  from 
the  other  half  by  an  awkward  and  useless 
canvas  screen,  reaching  to  the  very  roof  of 
the  church,  and  interrupting  both  the  view  of 
it  and  interfering  most  seriously  with  the 
sound.  Is  there  any  longer  any  necessity  foi 
this?  All  the  work  going  on  in  the  place  may 
well  be  screened  off  in  sections,  if  there  be 
any  necessity  for  such  screening  at  all ;  but 
better  let  the  joublic  see  the  work  as  it  goes 
on.  Any  vi.sible  progress  made,  and  any 
happy  way  of  doing  it  hit  on,  would,  we 
cannot  but  tliink,  help  the  subscription  list. 
Besides,  we  should  see  the  actual  and  hand  fide 
artists  at  their  work,  and  hence  form  some 
j  udgmcnt  of  their  capacity  for  it,  and  a  friendly 
hint  now  and  then  might  help  matters  before  it 
be  too  late.  It  is  really  useless  criticising  after 
all  the  work  is  done.  May  we  hope,  therefore, 
to    see  this  awkward  and  unsightly    canvas 
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screen  taken  down  without  further  delay.  It 
is  a  pity  to  hide  half  the  Cathedral  for  years, 
for  it  must  surely  take  years  to  complete  so 
lari^o  and  important  a  work.  ^  Another  sug- 
sjestion  we  would  fain  make :  it  is,  that  the 
frightfully  obtrusive  monuments  which  so 
stal-tled  Mr.  Cobden,  who  declared  that  no 
sueli  existed  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  most  of  them  being  of  fighting 
men,  sliould  be  well  taken  into  account.  They 
are  sad  things,  the  majority  of  them,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  ever  came 
to  think  of  them  as  works  of  artistic  sculp- 
ture at  all.  How  can  they  be  harmonised 
with  Wren's  work  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
confine  them  to  the  orsks  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  a  something  to  notify  to  the  future  New 
Zealander,  when  he  explores  the  place,  why 
S.  Paul's  holds  only  their  narrow  homes? 

C.  B.  A. 


FOUNTAINS  AEEEYAND  EIPON  MINSTER. 
—THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION  OF 
THE  YORKSHIRE  ARCH.ffiOLOGICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

[fkom  our  speclvl  correspondent.] 

ONE    of    the    most    delightful    and    interesting 
archKological    excursions  of    the    season    has 
been  that  made  on  the    28th  August  last  to   Ripon 
Minster  and  Fountains  Abbey  by  the  Yorkshire  Ar- 
chajological  Association.    It  was  the  sixth  annual  ex- 
cursion of  that    society,    and  was   most   skilfully 
arranged  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  of  Brighouse,  the 
honorary  secretary.     Every  facility  was  afforded  for 
the  inspection  of  all  the  objects  of  interest  at  both 
places  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon  and  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
and  no  less  than  300  visitors  were    gratified  as  well 
as  instructed  by  the  result.     On  reaching  the  ancient 
city,  its  Mayor  and  Corporation    received  the  party 
with  a  formal  address  of  congratulation,  after  which 
the  Association  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Abbey,  where 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  first  gave  a  discourse  in  the 
refectory,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  lecture-room 
for  the   purpose.     This    was    illustrated    by  a    fine 
collection  of  ground-plans  to  a  large  scale  (^\\a.  to  a 
font)    of  Fountains   Abbey    itself,    and    numerous 
other  Cistercian  monastic  establishments,  tor  the  pur- 
pose   of     comparison,     and     particularly    that    of 
Fontenay,    in     France,    which    has    many  curious 
points    of    resemblance  with   this,   besides  that    of 
identity  in  name.     By  means  of  a  drawing  of  an 
ideal  Cistercian  Monastery,  Mr.  Sharpe  commenced 
by  pointing  out  the  peculiar  distinguishing  features 
of  the  buildings    of  this  famous  order   of    monks, 
imposed  by  S.  Bernard,   their  founder,  and  gave  a 
striking  sketch  of  their  liabits  and  manner   of  life. 
The  astonishing  number  of  about  1,200  monasteries 
were  established  throughout  Christendom  during  the 
two    conturies    after     the  formation  of  this   order, 
through  the  influence  of  that  most  remarkable  and 
devoted  man,  and  the  same  general    features    were 
scrupulously  retained  in  the  whole  of  them,  although 
towards   the    close    of  that   period  certain    changes 
crept  in  through  the  laxity  of  discipline,  which   at 
last,  to   a  certain  extent,  corrupted  even    this  very 
order,  which  had  been  established  as  a  protest  against 
the  irregularities  prevalent  among  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.     Still,  throughout  its  existence,  this    of 
the  Cistercians  maintained  its  comparatively  ascetic 
character,  of  which  the  silence  to  which  their  monks 
were  doomed,  save  during  one   half  hour  of  recrea- 
tion a  week,  may  be  cited   as  an    example  ;  as  also 
may  be  mentioned  the  exposure,  even  in  this  northern 
climate,  of    the  inmates  of  the  fratry,  or    common 
day-room,  to  the  outer  air  by  arched  openings  at  its 
end,    which  are  to  be  traced  at   several  abbeys,  in 
addition  to  the  other  doors  and  wimlows.     Whether 
or  not  the  first-named  point  of  discipline  was  found 
too  irksome  to  be  borne  we  are,  of    course,  without 
evidence   to  show,  but  in  the   latter  case  we  have 
practical  proof    of  subsequent   relaxation,  since  in 
several  ca.ses  these  arched  openings  are  found  walled 


monks  had  to  descend  from  their  dormitory  to  the 
church,  and  add  as  many  nightly  devotions  to  those 
which  formed  their  main  daily  occupation,  and  this 
practice  is,  as  it  were,  recorded  in  stone,  by  the  extant 
staircase  which  led  down  to  the  south  transept  from 
the  dormitory,  which  occupied  the  floor  above  the 
fratry.  In  the  refectory  the  general  silence  was 
broken  by  the  practice  of  one  monk  reading  to  the 
rest  during  meals,  and  this  is  likewise  attested  by  the 
remains  of  the  gallery,  with  its  corbellings  for  the 
pulpit  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  aumbry,  or 
closet,  in  which  the  books  were  kept,  while  the  scrip- 
torium, a  chamber  over  the  chapter-room,  shows  to 
this  day  where  these  were  transcribed  and  illumi- 
nated ;  and  were  there  nothing  else  to  be  gleaned 
from  these  ruined  abbeys,  our  gratitude  would  be 
due  for  the  preservation  b}'  their  means  of  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  literature  during 
the  troublous  times  in  which  they  acted  as  havens 
of  rest  for  the  studious. 

The  architecture  of  the  Cistercians  shows  through- 
out, in    spite   of  a  few  late  innovations,  the    same 
spirit   of  simplicity.     Their  abbeys  were  invariably 
dedicated  to  the   honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,    and 
were  situated  almost  always  in  valleys,  generally,  ton, 
in  their  narrower  and  more  sheltered  portions,  and 
were  most  simply  and  yet  admirably  and  practically 
laid  out,  with  due  care   for  sanitary   requirements. 
The  church,  of  course,  was  the  prominent  and  main 
feature,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  long  nave 
and  short  chancel  and    transepts,   each   with  three 
altar    chapels    projecting   eastward.     Towers  were 
prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  a  simple  low 
lantern   with    pyramidal  roof  generally  covered  the 
crux.  On  the  south  side,  between  the  church  and  the 
stream,  the  existence  of  which  had  been    the   cause 
for  the  selection  of  the  site,   the  monastic  buildings 
were  ranged  around  a  cloister  in   prescribed  form  as 
follows  : — Next  the  south  transept  the  sacristry  and 
a  cell,  probably  penitential,  then  came   the  chapter- 
house, with  axis  west  and  east,  parallel  to  the  church, 
the  richest  building  among  them  being  the  hall,   in 
which  the  abbot  and  monks  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  all  business  and  judgments.     One  or  two    ranges 
of  seats  surrounded  the  apartment,  and  the  abbot's 
seat  occupied  the    centre  on  the  eastern  side.     Two 
ranges  of  columns  divided  the   chapter -house   into 
three  equal  aisles,  and  the   scriptorium  already   de- 
scribed was  situated  above  it.     Beyond  were  one  or 
more  vaulted  passages  to    lead  to  the    precincts,  or 
abbot's  house,  andthenwith  axis  changed  to  north  and 
south,  the  fratry,  or  monk's  daj'-room  and  dormitory 
over,  divided  by  only  one  range  of  columns  into  two 
aisles.     Parallel  with  this,  in  Cistercian  monasteries, 
in  contradistinction  to  others,  the   refectory  projects 
witlr  axis  north  and  south   from  the  centre  of  the 
south   side   of  the  cloister,   the  kitchen  intervening 
between   it  and  the   fratry,  and  a  lavatory  in    the 
cloister  outside.     A  third  building,  parallel  with  the 
refectory  and  the  fratry,  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  with   some  small  apartments  intervening,  is 
continued  westward  of  the  cloister  till  it  meets  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  this  has  been  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the    hospitium  or    guest- 
house.    This   is   also  divided  by  a  single  range  of 
columns  into  two  aisles,  and  is  two  stories  in  height. 
Being  of  considerably  greater  extent  than  the  fratry 
itself,  it  would  appear    altogether   too  extensive  for 
the  purpose   for  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
appro|iriated,  since  such  temporary  accommodation 
could  not  have  been  needed  upon  a  scale  greater  than 
that  for  the  permanent  inmates  of  the  establtshment. 
Mr.  Sharpe   has,  from  recent  researches  and  disco- 
veries of  documents,  far  more  reasonably  assigned  it 
to  the  residence  of  the  sewing  brothers  of  the  monas- 
tery (the  conversi)  who  tilled  the  extensive   estates 
belonging  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  less  strict  vows, 
and  would  naturally  have  exceeded    in  number  the 
more  select  monks.     An  abbot's  private  house  would 
ordinarily,  with  a  few  minor  buildings,  complete  the 
type  of  a  Cistercian  abbey. 

Fountains  Abbey  agrees  with  this  in  all  essential 
particulars.  It  has  a  noble  entranci!  gateway, 
reached  by  a  bridge  across  the  stream.  It  appears 
to  have  hail  two  abbots'  houses,  one  westward,  and 
tin;  other,  the  larger  and  later  one,  eastward  of  the 
gi-neral  group  of  buildings.  The  latter  includes  a 
hall  of  noble  dimensions,  .and  two  .sets  of  kitchens, 
and,  doubtless,  was  erected  when  in  the  more  luxu- 
rious date  the  modest  earlier  house  was  found  insuf- 
ficient, and  the  great  hall  may  have  been  useil  as  a 
banqueting  hall,  and  sometimes  as  a  general  judg- 
ment hidl  for  matters  connected  with  the  district 
around,  over  which  tlie  abbot  w.as  lonl,  with  powers 
of  life  anil  death,  the  mere  internal  business  of  the 
monastery  alone  being  conducted  in  the  chapter- 
house. A  minute  cxamin.ation  of  the  frjitry  shows 
two  distinct  relics  of  buildings,  the  present  (Transi- 
tional) structure  having   incorporated   the   walls    of 


up  with  later  work,  and  fireplaces  actually  inserted 

within  them.     Three    times  during  the    night   the  |  earlier  (Norman)  date,  evidently  the  first  call   ou  a 


modest  scale  was  found  quite  insulRcient  when  the 
abbey  was  worked  out  upon  its  subsequent  magnifi- 
cent plan. 

The  church  also  shows  that  even  its  original  size, 
ranking  as  it  did  with  most  Cistercian  abbey  churches, 
did  not  suffice  for  the  ambition  of  its  owners.  The 
whole  eastern  part  beyond  the  crux  was,  therefore, 
rebuilt  about  a.d.  1170,  to  which  date  the  later 
abbot's  house  and  hall  are  referred.  The  choir  was 
then  lengthened  in  the  beautiful  Early  English  style, 
and  made  with  five  bays,with  an  eastern  transept  be- 
yond, called  the  nine  altars,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  had  more  than  seven.  This  is  an  exquisite  struc- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  similar  feature  in  Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

The  nave  and  aisles,  of  eleven  bays  in  length,  with 
the    unique    feature — as    an    English    one — of    the 
narthex   porch    to    the    west,    with    its    charming 
arcade  on  coupled    shafts,   and    the  first    transept 
and    crux,    are    of     the     fine     Transitional    work 
of     about     A.D.     1147.     The    nave    arcades    have 
cylindrical  piers,     with   smaller    columns    attached 
on  the  sides  towards    the    aisles,    supporting  cross 
semi-circular    arches,    from    which     sprang     other 
larger  ones  with  their  axes  north  and  south  to  cover 
the  aisles,  a  most  curious  and  unusual  arrangement, 
the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  found  to  have  been  also 
adopted      at    Fontenay     Abbe}'  —  the     Fountains 
of  France  before  referred  to — showing  that  there  must 
have  been  some  correspondence  in  tliL'ir  design    and 
other  respects.     The  main  arcade  arches,  as  all  the 
similar  constructive  arches  of  the  Transitional    por- 
tions of  the  building,  are  pointed,  while  the  orna- 
mental ones  and  those  over  small  openings,  as  doors 
and    windows,  are  semi-circular.     This    gives,    to 
superficial  observers,  an  impression  that,  viewed  ex- 
ternally, the  building  is  Norman,  but  that  internally 
it  is  Early  English,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  referring  to  this, 
remarked  that  some  French  theorists   had  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  arose  from  a  quarrel  between 
lay  and  clerical  architects,  and  that  as  a  compromise 
this  arrangement  had  been  come  to  ;  whereas  the  fact 
was  that  in  those  days  they  preferred  the  round  arch 
and   used    it   wherever    they  could,   but    found    it 
failed,  practically,  from  two  causes — first,   the  out- 
ward thrust  was  so  great  it  often  overpowered   the 
abutments,    and    secondly,     in     large  arches    the 
voussoirs   were   so    slightly  wider    at  the  extrados 
than  the    intrados,   the    sides  being  nearly  parallel, 
that  they  were  apt  to  slip  down.  This  latter  is  a  point 
not  often  noticed,  and   yet,  in  innumerable  cases,  it 
has  led  to  the  distortion  and  even  destruction  of  large 
semi-circular  arches.     Clearly  as  Mr.  Sharpe  put  this 
matter,  some    of    the  local  press,  who  pretended  to 
report  him,  have  fathered  the  French  theory  referred 
to  upon  him,  and  have  altogether  omitted  his  refuta- 
tion of  it.     At   the  end    of  the  north  transept  is  a 
noble  tower  of  stately  proportions,  but  of  late,  even 
debased,  detail.  This,  of  course,  was  another  innova- 
tion upon  the  simplicity  affected  by  the  earlier  Cis- 
tercians,   but   if  it    reflected    upon    their    want    of 
obedience  it  speaks  well  of  their  taste,  for  it  is  just 
the  feature  needed  to    give  a  pyramidal  form  and  ar- 
chitectural effect  to  the  whole  pile  of  buildings. 

As  to  the  detail  of  this  Abbey  of  Fountains,  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  the  tower,  all  is  admirable, 
}-et  remarkably  simple.  The  mouldings  are  well 
worth  study,  but  of  carved  foliage  there  is  little,  and 
of  .sculptured  figures  there  are  none.  There  are 
several  points  which  have  .as  yet  not  been  cleared  up, 
as,  for  instance,  thecurious  screen  andstaircases  at  the 
extreme  east  end,  the  arcades  of  which  are  late  imi- 
tations of  those  which  line  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  eastern  transept.  This  work  seems  of  the 
date  of  the  great  east  window  above  it,  which  un- 
fortunately superseded  the  original  arrangement. 
One  very  remarkable  puzzle  was,  however,  cleared 
up  at  this  meeting.  In  the  easternmost  bay  of  the 
nave  are  pits  with  walled  sides  enclosing  hollow 
pottery,  the  object  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Wakefield,  a 
zealous  antiquary,  read  a  short  paper  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Sharpe's  address,  giving  an  abstract  of 
some  researches  among  French  documents  as  to  the 
use  of  certain  acoustic  pots,  placed  in  such  positions 
that  they  might  make  "  singing  better  and  cause  it 
to  resound  the  stronger,"  and  in  which  these  very 
ones  at  Fountains  were  referred  as  an  experiment 
that  had  entirely  failed  in  producing  the  anticipated 
effect. 

In  conclusion  of  what  was  noticed  at  the  Abbey, 
we  would  refer  to  the  frequent  traces  of  whitewash 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  and  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  Cistercians  afi'ected  as  their  .solemeaBs  of 
internal  decoration,  abjuring  more  highly-coloured 
treatment.  Their  glass,  also,  was  generally  plain,  and 
never  more  richly  ornamented  than  with  grissaille 
patterns,  such  as  those  which  have  been  preserved  at 
Allcnburg,  near  Cologne.  How  far  their  reticence 
iu  these  respects  should  guide  our  conduct  may  be  a 
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matter  of  question,  bnt  if  due  regard  to  it  could 
preserve  us  from  the  garish  coloured  glass  with  which 
so  many  of  our  churches  are  disfigured,  it  could  but 
be  to  their  advantage. 

"We  have  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  Ripon 
Minster,  whither  the  Association  bent  their  steps 
after  partaking  of  the  dinner  that  had  been  provided 
for  them  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  city.  Although 
not  prominent  among  cathedrals,  it  is  full  of  interest, 
and  the  recent  work  of  restoration,  not  yet  tinished, 
has  brought  out  many  points.  All  the  styles  of 
Med!.Tval  architecture  are  represented  in  it.  Thus 
the  crj-pt  under  the  central  tower  is  Saxon  work 
(674 — 678),  probably  S.  Wilfrid's,  but  executed  by 
Koman  workmen.  Then  portions  of  the  chapter 
house,  vestrj-,  and  crypt  below  (1070 — 1100)  are  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Thomas  the  Norman,  who  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  York  bv  William  the  Con- 
queror. Of  Transition  work  (115-1 — 1181)  there  are 
the  transepts,  three  b,ays  of  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  the  greater  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  buttresses  support- 
ing the  chapter-house  and  vestry,  portions  of  the 
nave  piers  adjoining  the  west  towers,  and  parts  of 
the  two  western  piers  supporting  the  central  tower. 
The,se  are  the  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  who  also 
built  a  nave,  as  wide  as  the  present  one,  without 
aisles.  The  Early  English  style  (1215 — 125.5)  is  well 
represented  by  the  unique  west  front  and  towers,  and 
by  the  vaulting  and  circular  windows  of  the  chapter- 
house. The  Geometrical  (1288 — 1300)i3tobeseenin 
the  two  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir  and  east  end  ; 
and  lastly  the  Perpendicular  (1460-1520)  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  two  bays  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  the 
choir  screen,  the  east  side  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  and  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
central  tower  and  nave. 

Thus  the  structure  is  an  epitome  of  Mediseval 
architectural  history,  and  presents  many  most  curious 
problems  and  interesting  examples  of  the  manner  in 
Tvhich  additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  those 
days,  with  slight  respect  for  preceding  work.  New 
oak  vaulting  is  being  placed  over  the  nave  ;  that 
recently  executed  over  the  chancel  is  uncovered, 
and  looks  well,  but  the  decoration  on  the  spandrels  is 
meagre  and  ineffective.  There  is  much  painted  glass 
of  modern  date  within,  and  the  west  front  is  being 
filled  with  it.  Of  this  none  is  good,  and  most  very 
bad,  and  the  whole  causes  one  to  regret  that  Cister- 
cian principles  as  to  these  matters  do  not  now 
obtain.  Some  very  absurd  openings  have  been  made 
in  the  back  of  the  stalls,  and  sundrj'  supports  of  the 
side  screenwork  cut  away  in  deference  to  notions 
prevalent  among  the  local  authorities.  Still,  with 
these  and  a  few  other  drawbacks,  a  creditable  work 
has  been  nearly  brought  to  a  close  at  Ripon  Minster. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL  RESTORATION. 

AJ'TER  patient  deliberation,  the  dean  and 
chapter,  acting  with  their  architect,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  have  decided  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  screen  tliat  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral.  About  this  screen  there  was  a 
war  of  words  when  the  restoration  commenced. 
One  party  advocated  its  removal,  and  the  other  in- 
sisted upon  its  retention.  The  dean  and  chapter 
were  averse  to  the  removal,  and  Sir  Gilljcrt  Scott 
strongly  opposed  it,  intimating  that  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  pull  down  such  an  interesting  relic  of  an- 
tiquity another  architect  must  be  employed  in  his 
gtead.  Both  with  the  chapter  and  the  architect  the 
propriety  of  piercing  the  screen  was  allowed  to 
remain  an  open  question,  but  at  last  the  matter  has 
been  settled,  and  settled  in  a  way  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  While 
adhering  to  their  determination  to  retain  the  screen 
proper,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  organ  cannot  l)e 
placed  in  a  better  position  than  where  it  is,  at  the 
top  of  it,  thev  are  agreed  that  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  will  be  improved,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  worshippers  be  increased,  by  the 
perforation  of  the  unsightly  atone  and  rubble  wall 
of  separation  against  which  the  return  stalls  of  tlie 
choir  rested.  The  inner  arches,  now  fdled  u]i  by 
rough  masonr}-,  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  cleared  out, 
and  the  open  stone-work,  similar  to  that  which  runs 
down  the  north  .and  soutli  aisles,  from  the  reredos  to 
the  screen,  will  be  extended  across  the  back  of  the 
screen,  ami  against  it  the  western  walls  will  stand. 
This  piercing  of  the  screen  will  alfor-l  a  p.artial  view 
into  the  choir  from  the  nave,  and  will  enable  people 
in  the  n.ave  to  hear  the  service  and  probably  the 
preacher  from  the  choir.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  fully 
approves  of  this  plan  of  dealing  with  the  screen, 
because  the  principle  of  preserving  what  is  worthy 
of  preservation  is  adhered  to,  and  tlie  objection  to 
the  complete  cutting-ulf  of  one  part  of  the  buililing 
from  tlie  other  by  a  thick  wall  is  surmounted. 
Another  important  resolution  arrived  at  by  the 
chapter  is  that  there  shall  be  no  iuterruptioa  in  the 


work  of  restoration.  They  have  undertaken  the 
risk  of  directing  that  the  restoration  of  the  nave 
shall  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  choir  is  completed. 
This  second  portion  of  the  costly  enterprise  will  en- 
tail an  outhay  of  £10,000.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will 
be  instructed  to  consider  and  advise  upon  the  works 
required  for  the  nave's  restoration  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  intended  that  the  ceding  of  the  nave 
shall  be  coloured  or  the  floor  paved  with  marble,  as  iu 
the  choir  and  lady  chapel,  the  nave  being  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  the  vestibule  to  the  more  important  part 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  But  in  the  nave  there  is  much 
fine  and  delicate  carving  requiring  careful  handling 
— the  minstrels' gallery,  for  instance — -and  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  reparation  may  be  gained  from  the 
estimate  that,  in  addition  to  the  eighty  tons  of  Pur- 
beck  marble  used  in  the  choir,  100  tons  will  be 
needed  for  the  repair  of  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  in 
the  nave.  By  October  or  November  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  will  be  so 
far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  stone-masons  that  the 
erection  of  the  st.alls  may  be  commenced.  The  wood- 
work, which  is  of  an  elaborate  character,  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley. 


EXETER    DIOCESAN   ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
(yesterday)  Thursday  week,  at  the  College 
Hall.  The  report  read  by  the  Committee  stated  that 
plans  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  for  rearranging  the  chancel, 
and  for  repairing  aud  erecting  new  choir  and  par 
close  screens  for  the  church  of  S.  Patumus,  North 
Petherwyn,  have  been  considered  and  approved,  and 
a  grant  made  in  aid,  but  since  then  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  h.as  announced  his  intention  to  undertake 
the  repair  of  the  whole  of  the  church.  The  east  and 
south  chancel  walls,  the  north  nave,  arcade,  and 
clerestory  and  north  aisle,  are  of  Transitional  fine 
Pointed  work.  The  original  south  arcade  has  been 
supplanted  by  Late  Third  Pointed  work,  as  well  as 
the  north  and  south  transepts.  The  Committee  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  old  north  arcade  and  clerestory 
may  be  preserved  in  the  rebuilding,  which  seems  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  The  character  of  the 
ground  plan  of  this  old  church  is  just  that,  omitting 
the  transepts,  which  meets  present  wants,  for  a  re- 
latively broad  nave  and  narrow  aisles,  with  lean-to 
roofs ;  and  the  Committee  suggests,  as  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  the  date  and  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  the  broad  aisles  which  are  to  be  found 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Devon  churches. 
The  Committee  think  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion :  that  the  narrow  aisles,  say 
of  a  First  Pointed  Church,  developed  into  the  broad 
aisle  of  a  Third  Pointed  Church  through  a  gradually 
increasing  regard  for  the  lesser  altars  which  these 
aisles  contained.  Altered  plans,  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Fulford,  for  the  proposed  chapel-of-ease  at  Avon 
Week  ;  plans  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould,  of  Barnstaple,  for 
the  proposed  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  of  Down  S.  Mary ;  and  plans  by  Sir. 
White  for  rearranging,  reseating,  and  erecting  new 
roof,  and  effecting  general  repairs  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  West  Down,  North  Devon,  have 
also  been  before  the  Committee.  Amongst  the 
churcli  work  proposed  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Committee  mention  the  proposed  enlargement  of  S. 
Andrew's  Chapel,  Exwick,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Ilayward.  The  tie-beam  roof  of  that  chapel  was 
the  last  erected  in  compliance  with  the  old  require- 
ments of  the  Church  Building  Society,  one  of  which 
w,as  that  no  roof  is  safe  without  a  tie-beam.  A  north 
aisle,  tower,  and  spire,  .are  to  be  added  to  the  chapel, 
and  a  new  parsonage  will  also  be  built.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  read  the  treasurer's  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a 
balance  of  £22  at  the  end  of  last  year,  .amounted 
to  £108  10s.  4d.,  and  after  deducting  the  expendi- 
ture, there  remained  a  balance  of  £43.  The  report 
and  b.alance-sheet  having  been  adopted,  the  Rev.  W. 
T  .\.  Radford  read  a  long  and  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Treatment  of  the  Inner  Face  of  a  Church 
Wall."  He  expressed  his  disapproval  of  what  he 
said  w.as  now  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  ar- 
chitects, to  leave  the  stone  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
w.all  bare  and  rough,  ami  contended  that  this  should 
onlv  be  done  when  the  material  used  was  in  itself 
beautiful,  or  might  be  rendered  beautiful  by  jmlicious 
combinatiim.  lie  urged  that  while  the  bare  stone 
was  most  suitable  for  the  exterior,  the  interior  should 
be  treated  as  we  treated  our  houses — rendered  as 
beautiful  as  possible,  lie  deprecated  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  use  of  colour  because  we  had  lost 
for  the  present  the  art  of  retaining  the  colour  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  suggested  in  lieu  of  colour- 
ing the  use  of  tapestry  hangings,  or  even,  where  | 
cheapness  is  a  consideration,  properly  designed  aud  ] 
suitable  paper  hangings.  ' 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  EXCURSION. 

[Concluded  from  page  162.) 

Fifth  Day. — Friday,  August  30. 

ON   Friday,   a  most  interesting   day's  work  was 
commenced  with  a  visit   to  the  exceedingly 
fine  church  of 

Finedon,  or  Thingdon,  as  the  parish  is  sometimes 
called.     Of  this  church  Mr.  Sharpe  said  it  was  de- 
signed and  built  completely  in  the  Curvilinear  period. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pari.sb  churches 
of  that  period  in  the  kingdom.  They  might  compare 
it    very    advantageously  with  Heckington  Church, 
which  they  visited  in  their  first  excursion,  and  which 
was  justh'  considered   to  be  the  finest  church  of  its 
period  in  the  kingdom.     In  fact,   Finedon  Church 
was    tlie  Heckington    of    Northamptonshire.       Its 
single   defect   was   the  absence   of   foliation  in  the 
windows — a  great  peculiarity  of  which,    in  the  case 
of  all  the  windows  of  a  church,   he  knew  no  other 
example,  the  whole  of  the    windows  being  of  that 
form  to  which  the  term   *'  reticulated  tracery  "  has 
been  given.     There  were  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  and  these  occurredin  the  transepts, 
where  the  head  of  the  window  is  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  tracery  bars,  continued  in  a  curved 
form  up  to  the  window  arch.     These,  however,  were 
also  without  foliation.     Were  it  not  for   the  marks 
of   lateness   that  pervaded  the   whole  of   the    de- 
sign   they     would    have    been    disposed    to    sup- 
pose  from  these  early  features    that    the    church 
belonged    to    the    earlier    rather    than    the    later 
part   of    the    Curvilinear  period.      But    the    char- 
acter   of    the    foliage — though    very    deeply     re- 
lieveil,  broadlv  designed,  and  well-curved — and  the 
profiles  of  all  the  mouldings,  left  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  building  belonged  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
period.     Any  one  who  remembered  the  exquisitely- 
carved  fohage  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Hecking- 
ton and  two  other  churches  of  the  same  date  that 
they  visited  iu  Lincolnshire  the  first  year,  to  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  capitals,  but  in   the  admirable  series 
of  works  contained  in  the  chancels  of  these  church&s, 
would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  debasement  that 
had  later  set   in,  and  which  was  so  plainly  observ- 
able  in   the   carved  work   of   this   church — to   be 
noticed  in  the  capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  under  the 
sconcing  arches.     He  attributed  the  design  of  the 
whole  church  to  about  the  date  of  1340 — 1350.  The 
nave  has  three  very  wide  compartments,  with  slender 
lofty  piers,  the   arches  being  depressed,  the  centres 
from  which  they  are  struck  lying  below  the  level  of 
their  spring.     In  the  place  of  the  west  crossing  arch 
there  is   a  remarkable  structure,   built  evidently  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches  that  span   the  side 
aisles.     They  would    see    another    example  of  this 
straining  arch  at   Rushden   Church,  both  of  them 
being  evidently  designed  by  the  same  hand.     The 
arch  appears  to  have  been  inserted  after  the  nave 
was  built,  for  it  carries  mouldings  which  indicate  its 
Rectilinear  origin ;  while  that  at  Rushden,  on  the 
other  hand,   was   probably   contemporary  with  the 
work  of  the  nave  itself.     The  design  Is  a  ver}'  re- 
markable one,  .although  there  were  instances  of  these 
straining  arches  In  other   buildings  of  earlier  date. 
But  in   none  were  they  treated  with  the  amount  of 
elaboration    they    had    here.       The    chancel    was 
originally  vaulted,  and  consisted  of  three  compart- 
ments,   each    containing    a    handsome    three-light 
Curvilinear    window,    which,    as    well    as    the  cost 
window  of  five  lights,  have  all  the  same  reticulated 
tracery  without  foliation.     There  has  been,  also,  a 
handsome    series  of   arches  forming  a  piscina    and 
sedllla,  but  these    have  been  grievously  multilated, 
the  whole  of  the  front  arcade  and  carved  work  being 
cut  off.     The  importance  and  finish  of  the  tower  and 
spire  are  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
and  in  comparing  it  with  Heckington,  they  observed 
the  absence  of  that  ornamental  but  useless   feature, 
the    pierced   fiying    buttresses    springing   from   the 
corner  pinnacle  to  the  base  of  the  spire.     The  solid 
character  of  the  buttresses  all  round  the  church  add 
greatlj'  to   the  substantial   appearance  of  the  whole 
edifice.     Over  the  porch  is  a  parvise.  which  contains 
a  valu.able  library.     Mr.  Sharpe  praised  the  manner 
in  which  the  restoration  hail  been  effectod. 

Irthlinfiboroiigh  Church  was  next  visited.  This 
structure  Is  chietly  rem.arkable  for  Itsdetached  tower 
or  campanile.  The  edifice  w.as  once  a  collegiate 
church,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  construction 
of  the  campanile,  affords  some  clue  to  its  origin  and 
use.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
octagon  of  two  stages,  finished  with  a  pointed  roof 
or  low  spire.  From  an  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  campanile  there  is  evidence  that  It  was  used 
for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  college.  The  cam- 
panile is  connected  with  the  church  by  a  large  Late 
Decorated  porch,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  west  end  of  the  nave.     There  is  evidence  that 
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some  of  the  pillars  were  built  on  the  original  Norman 
foundation.  The  tomb  of  the  foundfr  of  the  college 
is  in  the  south  cliapel.  In  the  church  there  are 
examples  of  Lancet,  Geometrical,  and  KectiUnear 
work.     The  next  church  visited  was  at 

Hicham  Ferrers,  which  possesses  many  attrac- 
tions to  the  architect,  being  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  church  .architecture  in  the  county.  The 
western  front  of  the  splendid  tower,  which  is  71ft. 
high,  is  curious  in  some  of  its  architectural  details : 
for  instance,  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  head  of  the  door- 
way illustrating  events  recorded  iu  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  beautiful  hexagonal  spire  is  00ft.  high, 
and  was  built  in  16.'il  to  replace  one  which  had  been 
blown  down.  When  the  spire  was  rebuilt  in  1631, 
much  of  the  old  material  was  used,  and  the  character 
of  the  original  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  In 
commenting  on  the  external  characteristics  of  tlie 
church,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  they  had  in  the  tower  and  ' 
spire  a  very  good  commentary  on  Kaunds  tower  and 
spire.  They  were  pretty  much  of  the  same  propor- 
tions, treated  much  in  the  same  style,  but  in  the 
subsequent  period.  But  here  they  came  back  to  the 
Lincolnshire  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacle.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  such  an  elaborate 
■work  was  designed  for  effect  and  not  for  utility. 
The  spire  was  Curvilinear  and  the  tower  Geometrical, 
just  as  in  Raunds  Church  the  spire  was  Geometrical 
and  the  tower  Lancet,  ^yith  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  church,  he  said  they  bad 
there  what  they  had  in  Ke^-thorpe  Church  in  Lin- 
colnshire, which  was  tlie  only  other  example  they 
had  met  with  in  their  three  years'  excursions,  a  two- 
aisled  nave.  He  thought  it  extremely  probable  that 
there  alwaj'S  were  two  aisles ;  judging  from  the 
mouldings  he  did  not  think  the  three  ground  stories 
were  separated  much  from  each  other  in  point  of 
time,  if  at  all.  The  door  of  the  Transitional  period 
on  the  south  side  showed  that  the  aisle  with  which 
it  was  connected  must  have  been  the  original  aisle, 
at  all  events.  It  was  possible  a  change  had  been 
made,  but  he  was  disposed  to  think  there  were  two 
naves  and  two  chancels.  The  reticulated  tracery 
windows  on  the  south  side  were  remarkable.  There 
■was  a  monumental  arch  that  might  belong  to  the 
founder  of  some  part  of  the  work.  At  the  west  end 
there  is  the  weather  moulding  of  the  pitch  of  the 
first  nave,  which  was  without  a  clerestory.  It  was 
another  illustration  of  the  amount  of  monej''  which 
was  spent  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  church — as 
the  tower  cost  considerably  more,  no  doubt,  than 
the  rest  of  the  work.  The  ground  story  was  built 
precisely  at  the  time,  between  1230 — 1250,  the 
period  of  the  great  architectural  movement.  The 
chancel  proper  is  divided  from  the  chancel  aisle  and 
the  Lady  Chapel  by  carved  screens.  On  each  side 
of  the  chancel  are  stalls  with  carved  subsellw,  and 
these  stalls  are  the  only  peculiar  features  of  the 
church  remaining  to  indicate  its  former  collegiate 
character.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  by  two  Decorated  arches,  one  of  them  form- 
ing the  canopy  of  a  beautiful  tomb.  The  church  is 
noted  for  its  rich  display  of  monumental  brasses. 
The  church  has  been  well  restored  within  recent 
years  at  an  expense  of  £u,500.  The  excursionists 
then  proceeded  to 

Jlushden  Church,  which  is  interesting  both  as  a 
parallel  and  a  contrast  to  tiie  chvireh  at  lligh;uu 
Ferrers.  Its  tower  and  spire,  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
afforded  them  the  best  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  work  of  the  three  periods  ;  in  fact,  of  the 
four  periods.  In  the  first  place  they  had  Raunds  in 
the  Lancet  period,  Higham  Kerrcrs  in  the  Geometri- 
cal period,  Ouiidle  in  the  Curvilinear  period;  and 
here  they  had  the  most  graecful  example  in  this  or 
any  other  county  of  the  Rectilinear  period.  The 
parapet  and  two  courses  underneath  it  were  remark- 
ably beautiful  from  the  richness  of  the  (juatrefoil 
work.  The  architects  of  this  period  did  not  copy 
each  other,  and  it  was  only  architects  who  were  not 
inventive  enough  that  did  n(]t  themselves  design. 
The  pinnacles  were  peculiar.  Tiicre  were  those  in- 
siguilicant  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses  again, 
wliich  to  the  eye  of  the  architect,  had  not  altogetiier 
a  satisfactory  effect.  There  were  shallow  porclies ; 
the  west  doorway  was,  perhaps,  inserted.  It  w.as 
flanked  by  flying  huttres><es,  ver}'  useful  and  practi- 
cal. Ill  the  inside  of  the  church  the  e^irliest  work 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  sedilia  and  piscina — a  beauti- 
ful series — of  Late  Lancet  or  ICarly  Geometrical 
work;  he  should  say  between  1230 — 12.')0,  though 
approaching  the  last  date— probably  r2-1.'i.  The 
Geometrical  window  at  the  end  of  the  north  tran- 
sept appeared  of  the  same  date.  It  might  be  that 
the  south  transept  was  of  the  s.ame  dale;  it  had 
the  original  sconcing  arch.  The  font  was  very 
singular,  and  belonged  to  the  Rectilinear  period. 
Referring  to  the  stained  gla.ss  in  one  of  the  windows, 
Mr.  Sharpe  wished  our  glass-stainers  would  take 
some  lessons  from  the  tone  of  that  to  be  seen  in  this 


church.  The  treatment  of  stained  glass  was  infinitely 
more  delicate  at  that  date  than  now.  Then  there 
was  that  grand  straining  arch,  which,  no  doubt,  be- 
longed to  the  same  time,  and  probably  was  designed 
by  the  same  hand,  as  that  at  Finedon  Church.  The 
stone  rcredos  in  the  north  aisle  is  one  of  the  few 
structures  of  that  character  in  England.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  portion  of  it  has  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  ercctiou  of  a  tomb. 

Irchester  Church  was  the  next  on  the  route.  The 
best  feature  in  the  church  is  a  little  double  piscina, 
extremely  elegant,  of  the  Geometrical  period.  This 
contrasts  well  with  the  one  seen  in  the  last  church, 
that  being  much  more  pretentious,  and  of  the  Lancet 
period.  This  church  belongs  to  the  great  architec- 
tural movement  of  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  the  latest  buildings  constructed 
during  that  movement — 12.50 — GO.  The  piers  and 
arches  of  the  nave,  the  chancel  arch,  the  double 
piscina  and  arches  opening  into  the  chancel  aisle, 
were  all  of  that  date.  The  piers  were  octagonal 
instead  of  circular,  the  only  case  they  met  with  in 
this  excnrsiou  of  that  period.  The  bases  showed  the 
triplet  row,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  period. 
In  the  nnrth  aisle  of  the  chapel  was  the  founder's 
tomb.  There  is  a  pretty  little  porch  belonging  to  the 
Curvilinear  period ;  it  must  have  been  constructed 
very  early  in  the  period.  The  tower,  built  evidently 
long  after  the  nave,  is  a  very  interesting  example  of 
the  Rectilinear  period. 

Earl's  Barton  Church,  which  was  next  visited, 
is  one  of  unusual  historic  interest,  and  in  it  were 
exemplilied  all  the  seven  periods  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  magnificent  Saxon  tower  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  that  period  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Then  there  was  the  Norman 
church  that  was  built  against  the  Saxon  tower. 
What  became  of  the  Saxon  church  thej'  did  not 
kuow,  but  only  fragments  of  the  Norman  church  re- 
mained. Those  fragmont.s,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  limits  of  the  present  church  were 
co-extensive  with  the  original  Norman  church.  Por- 
tions of  the  tower  arch  were  Norman — very  late 
Norman,  perhaps,  from  the  coniferous  capitals,  but 
the  cones  were  thick  and  short,  a  circumstance  they 
did  not  often  find.  Then  the  billet  moulding  was 
very  profusely  cmploj^ed,  which  was  hardly  ever 
seen  in  Transitional  work.  The  present  arch  was  not 
improbably  a  restoratiou  of  the  original  cu-culararch 
in  the  Pointed  form.  Then  there  was  the  south 
doorway,  which  a  remarkably  good  example  of  a 
Norman  doorway  of  three  orders.  In  the  chancel 
was  an  interesting  and  beautiful  arcade.  Thej'  had 
also,  of  the  same  period,  one  of  the  chancel  windows 
on  each  side,  the  piers  of  the  Norman  chancel  arch, 
and  the  inside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chancel  wall, 
with  this  arcade  upon  them.  All  the  orders  and 
shafts  of  the  doorway  had  their  capitals  enriched 
with  zig-zag,  the  beak-head  moulding,  the  scollops, 
and  all  the  other  ornamenis  characteristic  of  the 
Norman  period.  Then  there  wore  the  rising  sedilia 
in  the  chancel.  All  these  Norman  remains  were  in 
the  places  they  were  originally  constructed  for,  the 
Norman  church  having  been  burnt  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. In  the  Transitional  period  the  piers  of  the 
south  arcade  were  erected.  The  arch  mouldings  were 
rpiite  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  illustrations 
of  the  next  period  they  had  in  the  chance! — they  were 
in  the  Lancet  period.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  that  period.  After  that  they  came  to  the 
Geometrical  period.  The  north  story  might  have 
fallen  down,  or  had  been  burnt  down — or  some  other 
calamity  might  have  bef,allen  it — .and  bad  then  been 
built  i[i  that  period.  The  whole  of  that  ground 
story  was  built  between  1215 — 1315.  It  was  rather 
late  in  the  ]icriod,  as  evidenced  by  the  mouldings — 
probably  1200 — 1300.  To  that  period  belonged  the 
outer  iiorch,  the  south  porch,  which  covers  the  Nor- 
man doorway.  Then  came  the  Curvilinear  architects, 
with  their  beautiful  windows  ;  to  them  were  due  all 
the  windows  round  the  church,  the  characteristic 
being  what  was  termed  reticulated  tracery.  To 
them  also  belonged  two  windows  in  the  chancel. 
In  the  Rectilinear  period  they  had  the  clerestory, 
also  the  norlluloorway  and  one  window  in  the  chancel. 
That  brought  to  a  close  the  architectural  histi>ry  of 
the  church.  Tlioy  bad  nothing  in  the  tower  arcli 
like  the  wonderful  impost  mouldings — the  thick  im- 
posts—at Barnack,  but  they  had  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  Saxon  work,  the  rib  running  down  the  side 
of  the  building,  the  circular  doorway,  and  the  upper 
baluster  sliafts.  The  chancel  arches  of  these  Saxon 
buildings  were  finished  with  a  great  round  circular 
moulding  and  a  square  flat  beyond  it.  It  was  a  very 
odd  and  primitive  idea  of  moulding,  but  they  would 
see  it  in  this  door  very  pronounced  indeed.  In  that 
doortluy  would  see  the  type  of  all  the  arc-lies  that 
the  Saxons  built.  It  was  stated  that  the  church 
was  built  on  the  centre  of  a  Roman  encampment. 
The  church  is  now  undergoing  restoratiou  under  the 


direction  of  Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter,  whose 
names,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  restoration  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Architectural  Society,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  work 
will  be  executed  with  care  aud  judgment.  The 
chancel  is  nearly  completed. 

Friday's  proceedings  were  concluded  by  a  brief 
visit  to  S.  Peter's,  Northaiupton,  which  is  well  known 
as  a  splendid  specimen  of  Late  Norman.  The  party 
dined  at  the  "  George  "  Hotel. 

Concluding  Day.— -Saturbay,  August  24. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  visit  paid  was  to 

S.  Sepulchre's  Church.  Of  this  edilice,  Mr. 
Sharpe  said  it  was  one  of  those  churches  that  had 
been  referred  to  as  an  exaiuple  of  the  Pointed  arch 
appearing  in  Norman  work.  It  had  always  been 
believed,  until  witliin  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
whole  of  the  circular  part,  including  the  upper  part 
(excepting  the  windows)  was  of  one  date.  The  old 
part  was  erected  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  who  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  about  1134,  which  date  coin- 
cided with  the  style  of  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  quite  clear,  and  had  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  Northamptonshire,  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  the  octagon,  was  built  later  in  the 
next  century,  in  fact  about  the  time  when  the  n.ave, 
&c.,  was  added.  As  regarded  the  plan,  they  knew 
there  were  only  four  churches  in  the  country  built 
in  imitation  of  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
although  imitation  on  a  small  scale.  The  circular 
part  was  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  other  imitations  were  one  at  Cambridge,  one  at 
Mapleston,  and  the  Temple  Church  in  London,  built 
about  1160,  which  was  about  the  date  of  the  en- 
largement of  this  church.  The  choir,  which  was  an 
addition,  was  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  building 
of  the  origin.al  circular  church  at  the  Temple.  The 
north  ground  story  is  Transitional.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  church  has  recently  been  added  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  After  a  flying  visit  to  S.  John's 
Hospital,  the  visitors  proceeded  to 

Copenhoe  Church,  which  illustrates  five  of  the 
seven  periods  of  church  architecture.  There  is  a 
little  south  Norman  doorway.  The  chancel  is  Late 
Transitional,  and  very  interesting.  The  north 
chapel,  the  arch  of  which  is  original,  the  chapel 
having  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  is  Lancet.  The 
\vindows  in  the  south  and  north  aisles  are  Curvili- 
near. The  west  tower  and  the  west  window  of  the 
south  aisle  are  Rectilinear.  Mr.  Sharpe  considered 
the  nave  piers  were  a  puzzle:  they  were  of  very 
debased  work,  and  were  very  ugly.  They  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  latest  and  worst  part  of  the  Lancet 
period.  On  further  examining  them  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  piers  were  the  origin.al  piers  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  of  "Transitional 
arrangement,  and  that  there  were  shafts  in  the  hollows, 
but  that  the  shafts  bad  been  taken  away  and  the 
arches  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones,  but  that  the 
capitals  were  Rectilinear.  TI\ere  is  a  founder's  tomb, 
with  the  etfigy  preserved. 

Whiston  Church,  which  was  next  visited,  is  of 
the  Rectilinear  period  from  one  end  to  the  other — a 
very  good  example  of  a  lofty,  well-proportioned 
church.  The  west  tower,  which  is  of  the  same  date 
as  the  church,  is  a  noble  structure.  The  chancel  is 
remarkalde  for  its  shortness.  There  are  several  tine 
monuments  in  the  church. 

Castle  Ashbij  Church  was  the  last  place  upon  the 
programme  to  be  visited.  The  Rev.  Lord  Alwyuo 
Compton  explained  the  extent  of  the  recent  re- 
storation of  the  church,  and  was  glad  to  say  that 
the  walls  and  windows  required  no  restoration  of 
any  kiiul.  They  bad  not  been  touched  at  all  except 
in  the  tower,  and  there,  in  two  places,  two  single- 
light  windows  had  been  placed  as  an  accurate  re- 
storation, as  the  heads  of  those  two  windows  had 
remained  in  the  tower.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was 
quite  a  poor  one,  and  of  no  character  whatever,  and 
tlie  present  new  roof  had  been  substituted  for  it. 
The  same  rem.ark  applied  to  the  chancel.  Mr. 
Street  was  the  architect  for  the  restoration,  and  he 
also  designed  the  screens  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The 
pulpit  was  the  old  one,  and  so  w.as  the  reading  desk, 
the  lalter  being  used  to  form  a  vesiry.  Inigo 
.tones  was  employed  at  the  Castle  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  and  he  probably  designed  them.  The 
church  contains  some  fine  ancient  brasses  and 
monuments,  with  modern  monuments  by  Marochetti 
&  Tenerani.  Mr.  Sharpe  said  a  great  deal  had  been 
done  in  the  restoration  to  make  a  church  of 
comparativeh'  little  imporlauce  very  becoming 
indeed.  Nothing  could  be  more  .admirable  than 
the  roof  of  the  cliancel,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles  was  very  good.  The  history  of 
the  church  was  very  simple.  He  saw  no  obvious 
reason  why,  iu  rebuilding  a  church,  the  Rectilinear 
architects  should  have  left,  the  windows  of  the  north 
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aisle  ia  their  original  Curvilinear  form.  The  whole 
of  tho  rest  of  the  church  belonged  to  the  Rectilinear 
period,  witli  one  exception,  and  that  was  very  in- 
teresting. There  could  not  be  two  better  examples 
of  Norman  and  Transitional  doorways  than  Earl's 
Barton  for  the  former,  and  Castle  Ashby  for  the 
latter.  In  the  doorway  of  the  latter  there  was  a 
reminiscence  of  Norman  worli.  For  instance,  they 
had  the  zig-zag,  but  it  was  treated  in  the  delicate 
manner  which  our  English  architects,  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  English  work,  adopted  and  practised. 
They  would  observe  the  incipient  dogtooth,  and  an 
idea  tliat  was  worked  out  afterwards — viz.,  the 
pyramidal  flowers.  Lord  Ahvyne  Compton  said  it 
had  been  suggested  at  previous  times  that  the  door- 
way was  a  Norman  work,  and  that  the  dogtooth 
had  been  cut  upon  tlie  square  plain  mouldings  of  a 
Norman  arch.  There  was  also  the  incipient  working 
of  a  flower.  The  dogtooth  and  flower  were  uot 
contemporary  with  it,  he  thought.  The  worlv  was 
not  quite  so  true  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  original. 
Mr.  Sharpe  said  these  Norman  doorways  were  con- 
stantly t.alcen  down  and  set  up  again.  The  doorway 
in  question  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  an 
inner  doorway,  or  the  doorway  of  the  north  wall, 
than  to  have  been  the  outer  doorway  of  a  porcii  so 
low  as  that.  In  Norman  work  the  outer  doorway 
was  very  considerable.  On  examining  the  outer 
doorway  he  said  he  thought  it  extremely  probable 
the  doorway  liad  been  talven  down  and  set  up  again. 
A  pviori,  there  was  no  necessity  for  searching  for  a 
reason  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  dog- 
tooth and  the  zig-zag  in  the  same  set  of  arches. 
Now  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  they  were  re- 
cognising it  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  had  thirty 
or  forty  examples  of  the  real  dogtooth  carved  out 
of  the  sides,  to  be  seen  with  the  zig-zag,  and  on 
that  account  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it  may 
not  be  what  he  conceived  it  to  be,  a  Transitional 
arch  throughout. 

From  Castle  Ashby  the  excursionists  returned  to 
Northampton,  where  the  final  dinner  took  place  at 
the  "  George  "  Hotel,  Mr.  Sharpe  presiding,  and  Mr. 
T.  Douglass  Matthews  in  the  vice-chair.  Most  of 
the  excursionists  afterwards  returned  to  London. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE    AND    CAERLEON 
ANTIQUARIAN    SOCIETY. 

THE  members  of  this  society  visited  S.  Briavel's 
on  Tuesday  week  to  inspect  the  castle  and 
church,  where  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Allen,  the  vicar,  read 
a  paper  on  each.  According  to  Mr.  Allen,  the  Castle 
appeared  to  have  been  first  built  by  Milo  Fitzwalter 
in  1130,  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  Welsh.  The 
present  remains  were  built  about  the  year  1270,  and 
they  consist  of  two  towers  on  the  north  side  flanking 
the  entrance  gateway ;  the  court-room,  with  old 
;-itabIing  beneath  ;  the  ante-room,  where  the  miners' 
court  was  held  ;  and  the  remains  of  what  might  have 
been  the  drawing-room,  with  a  cellar  below.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a  small  oratory  at  the 
eastern  end,  with  an  Early  English  piscina  in  the 
south  wall.  The  angular-headed  arches,  and  the 
triangular  buttresses  of  the  entrance  towers,  mark 
the  building  as  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  these  particulars  is  some- 
what similar  to  Chepstow  and  Goodrich.  Every 
precautiim  was  taken  to  render  the  place  secure,  for 
not  only  was  there  a  portcullis  jdaced  in  caeli  of  the 
three  main  archways,  but  the  siile  iloorways  were 
protected  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  if  even  the 
second  court  were  gained  a  foe  would  find  himself 
assailed  on  either  side  as  well  as  in  front ;  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  castle  h;i3  passed 
through  some  strange  vicissitudes.  I'rom  the  lodging- 
place  of  a  king  and  his  nobles,  it  became  a  public- 
house,  and  subse(piently  it  was  used  as  a  school. 
The  walls  arc  fast  tottering.  With  regard  to  the 
church,  which  was  ne.xt  visited,  Mr.  Allen  said  that 
he  wished  the  restorer  had  kept  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  old  design,  and  had  not  replaced  good  work 
by  what  was  not  in  strict  keeping  with  tlie  earlier 
building,  or  by  substitutions  which  offend  not  only 
the  antiquarv,  but  every  lover  of  ancient  architec- 
tural example.  The  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
building  had  been  destroyed  bj-  removing  the  tower 
from  its  proper  position — viz.,  nearly  over  the  rood 
loft,  to  where  it  now  was. 


The  Oouncil.General  of  the  Manche  hua  voted  a 
subvention  of  150,000fr.  towards  the  constructi"n  of 
a  pier  at  Chcrbnurg,  in  front  of  tlio  Place  d'Amies, 
on  condition  that  the  town  will  Kpond  30U,000fr.  for 
the  same  object,  in  which  case  the  State  will  place 
4.5U,000fr.  at  tho  disposal  of  the  administration  of 
the  Ponts-ot-Chaussees  to  finisli  the  undertaking, 
which — the  estimate  is— will  cost  about  800,000fr. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  TREAT- 
MENT OF  MATERIAL  IN  DESIGN.* 
(_Continued  from  p.  159.) 

THE  characteristic  use  of  stone  in  a  multiplicity  of 
small  parts  causes  it  to  lend  itself  very  readily 
and  naturally  to  what  may  be  termed  "  constructive 
polyehroniv  ;  "  the  employment  of  stones  of  varied 
and  contrasting  tints  to  give  variety  of  tone  to  a 
building  :  and  there  is  no  source  of  effect  in  masonry 
more  legitimate  than  this,  when  discreetly  employed. 
The  most  common  way  of  using  it,  as  we  all  know, 
is  in  horizontal  bauds,  but  I  think  it  might  also  be 
used  very  successfully  in  larger  masses,  building,  for 
instance,  the  lower  portion  of  a  building  with  a  dark 
and  heavy  tinted  stone,  and  the  upper  with  a  lighter 
tint.  Where  there  are  in  one  quarry  variations  in 
the  colour  of  the  stone,  this  may  impart  a  picturesque 
tone  and  surface  to  a  building  by  the  fortuitous 
mixture  of  various  tints  ;  at  all  events  I  should  think 
it  far  preferable  to  take  the  stone  as  it  comes,  than 
to  pick  one  tint  for  the  whole  building  with  a  view 
to  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  effect 
needs  to  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  and  should,  in 
fact,  be  the  result  of  chance  rather  than  design,  or  it 
will  tend  to  defeat  its  own  object.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  is  the  case  in  a  church  recently  com- 
pleted in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  stonework, 
which  appears  to  have  come  from  two  different  sites, 
is  arranged  in  motley  irregular  bands  of  red  and 
grayish ;  if  this  had  really  been  the  way  in  which 
the  stone  came  to  hand  it  might  have  been  called  u 
pleasing  and  picturesque  variety ;  but  when  we  learn 
that  much  trouble  had  to  be  taken  by  the  architect  to 
indoctrinate  the  masons  in  this  way  of  arranging  the 
stone,  it  has  impressed  one  unsatisfactorily,  as  what 
may  be  called  "  an  accident  done  on  purpose."  To 
come  from  these  general  ways  of  arranging  stone  ex- 
pressively, to  what  may  more  properly  be  termed 
ornament,  it  may  be  said  that  this  should  be  designed 
with  distinct  reference  to  the  character  of  stone  as  a 
brittle  granular  material,  incapable  in  most  cases  of 
being  cut  into  thin  lamina;,  or  of  long  retaining  a 
verj'  sharp  edge.  Now  in  regard  to  this  view,  it 
appears  to  me,  that,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  the  true  character  of  stone  treatment  than 
the  division  of  it  into  panels,  when  merely  used  as 
ornaments.  A  panel  in  wood  work  is  a  natural  way 
of  treating  the  material,  because  it  has  sufficient 
toughness  and  tensile  strength  to  bear  framing  to- 
gether in  comparatively  thin  stiles,  and  to  stand  in 
thin  panels,  and,  therefore,  this  is  an  economical  way 
of  treating  the  material ;  but  we  know  that  stone 
cannot  advantageously  be  put  together  in  this  way, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  design  it 
as  if  it  could.  This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
sunk  panels  hollowed  for  the  working  of  a  carved 
surface  ornament  within  them  ;  in  this  case  the  panel 
has  an  obvious  meaning  and  object,  both  as  furnish- 
ing a  marked  border  to  the  ornament  and  as  protect- 
ing it  from  damage  by  weather  or  accident ;  but 
panels  for  panels'  sake,  over  a  stone  wall,  always 
strike  me  as  a  mistake,  and  as  giving  at  once  a  weak 
and  unmasonic  character  to  the  work.  Then  in  re- 
gard to  mouldings  and  such  methods  of  imparting 
light  and  shade  to  a  building,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
consider  the  quality  of  the  particular  stone  we  are 
using,  and  to  regulate  the  depth  of  sinkings  and  the 
contour  of  mouldings  accordinglj- ;  remembering 
that  the  softer  and  more  granular  the  stone,  the 
more  must  sharp  edges  be  eschewed,  and  delicate 
curves,  as  these  will  not  retain  their  form.  It  may 
be  only  fancy,  but  when  inspecting  one  day  the 
ruined,  or  rather  the  unrestored  portion  of  St.  John's 
Church,  at  Chester,  I  could  not  help  thinking  I  de- 
tected, in  the  peculiarly  large  scale  and  massive  pro- 
portion of  the  roll  mouldings  and  fillets  visible  on  the 
portions  least  decayed,  a  special  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  old  builders  of  the  wretched  character  of 
their  stone,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  retain 
any  more  delicate  impressions.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to  another  very 
extensive  branch  of  moilern  architectural  practice 
we  have  been  very  neglectful  of  this  consideration  as 
to  the  capability  of  the  material ;  1  mean  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Greek  style  into  this  country. 
Waiving  the  question  whether  this  introduction  be, 
as  regards  climate  and  manners,  an  entire  mistake  or 
uot,  there  certainly  ought  to  have  been  more  con- 
sideration given,  in  working  out  tlie  style  here,  to 
the  difference  between  even  our  best  building  stone 
and  the  marble  used  by  the  Greeks ;  and  I  believe 
the  comparative  failure  among  us  of  the  revived 
Greek  architecture  is  due  not  only  to  difference  of 
atmosphere,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  was 
essentially  a  marble  style,  and  that  the  delicate 
contours  of  its  mouldings  and  ornament,  and  the 
slight  sinkings  and  small  fillets  constantly  employed. 
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cannot  be  satisfactorily  impressed  upon,  or  retdned 
by  the  coarser  material  in  which  we  have  to  work, 
and  to  which   the  round  rolls   and  hollows  of  the 
Gothic  mouldings  are  so   precisely  suited.     For  the 
same    reason,   chamfering,    almost  unknown  where 
marbles    abound,  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment of  stone,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  a  deliberate  removal  of 
the  sharp  edge  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  material, 
is  sure  to  remove  itself,  in  a  ragged  and   unsightly 
manner,  sooner  or  later.     We  tacitly  recognise  this 
in  our  treatment  of  granite ;  for  where  we  employ  a 
polished  square  granite  pilaster,  we  never  chamfer  its 
edge  off,  from  an  intuitive  feeling    that  there  is  a 
kind  of  beauty    and  character  of  its  own    in  this 
hard,  sharp,  clean  edge,  when  executed  in  a  material 
which  we  know  will  bear  and  retain  it.     In  regard  to 
carved  ornament  generally,  it  appears  to  me  that  as 
a  gener.al  rule  this  ought  to  be  rather  cut  into  the 
masonry  than  standing  out  from  it,  and  I  think  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  rule  in    nearlj-  all  the  best 
Gothic  ornament,    that  it  nearly  always  occurs  in  a 
hollow  or  a  sinking,  from  which  it  is  relieved,  so  that 
it  does  not  project  beyond  the  main  plane  of  the  wall 
or  the  main  line  of  the  string  in  which  it  occurs :  in 
other  words,  what  I  mean  is  that  we  should    not  cut 
away  a  large  surface  for  the  sake  of  leaving  a  small 
projection ;  not  only  for  the  reason  mentioned  before, 
the  waste  of  material,  but  also    because  relieved  or- 
naments   so  left  always   have  a  sort    of    stuek-on 
appearance,  like  the    finery  on  a  wedding  cake,  in- 
stead of  appearing  as  part  of  the   structure.     It  is 
this  which  gives  such  a  very  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance to  the  festoons  and  garlands  which  in  the  Roman 
and    the    modern    French  Renaissance   styles    seem 
nearly  always  to  be  the  designer's  beau-ideal  of  de- 
coration, and  which  disgust  us  by  the  falsity  of  their 
attempt  to    look  as    if  they   were  hung  on    to  the 
structure,  when  we  know,  in  fact,  that  they  must  be 
part  of  it,  however  the  architect  and  stonecutter  may 
conspire  together  to  cheat  our  eyes.  And  lastly,  in  re- 
gard to  the  style  of  execution  in  carving  stone,it  appears 
to  me  that  is  best  which  does  not  attempt  too  much, 
which  does  not  treat  the  stone  with  a  pretence  of  its 
being  a  rough  tensile  material,   capable  of  being  cut 
into  thin  laininse,  and  of  leaving  sharp  edges  every- 
where.      In  this    respect  I  think    there  can  be  no 
better  examples  of  the  right  kind   of  thing  in  stone 
carving  than  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  capitals 
of    the  Transitional    period  both   in   England    and 
France.     The  large  conventional  leaves  and  lobes  of 
these  capitals,  treated  in  bold  rounded  masses,  com- 
pletely recognise  and  emphasize   the  nature  of  the 
material  in  which  they  are  executed ;  and,  however 
we  may  admire  the  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  dis- 
played in  the  attempt  at    literal  imitation  of  foliage 
in  later  Gothic    carving,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  modern  revived  Gothic  work,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  these  are  less  satisfactory  than  the 
older  style  of  treatment,  because  they  are  an  attempt 
at  what  never  can  reallj^   be  done,  viz.,  the  hteral 
imitation  of  natural  foliage  in  stone ;  and  because 
even  the  imperfect  attempt  cuts    up  the  stone  into 
such   thin  and  sharp   edges    as    must    render    the 
lengthened  preservation  of  the  work  very  doubtful. 
This  last  reraiirk,  of  course,  applies  to  work  in  the 
present  day,  in  which  more  elaborate  tours  de  force 
of  this  kind  are,  I   think,  attempted   than  were  ever 
aimed  at  in  the  most  florid  days  of  the  genuine  Gothic 
period,  and  with  a  very  doubtful  result. 

A  great  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  relation  to 
stone  apply  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  degree  to 
brickwork.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  brick- 
work, however,  wherein  the  relation  between  con- 
struction and  design  has  scarcely  been  properly 
sustained,  in  this  country  at  least.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  "  English  bond,"  formed  of  continuous 
courses  of  stretchers  and  headers,  is  the  strongest  ; 
it  is  certainly  the  most  easily  worked.  Yet  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  constant  habit  to  specify  "  English  bond," 
for  internal  walls,  where  the  bricks  are  not  seen,  and 
"  Flemish  "  for  external,  from  an  idea,  I  suppose, 
that  the  latter  is  prettier.  Where  the  headers  are 
burnt  white,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  this  only 
produces  a  monotonous  chequer  all  over  the  build- 
ing. But  since  "  Enghsh  bond  "  is  the  strongest,  the 
sensible  way  would  be  to  recognise  this  in  the  work, 
and  to  make  the  lines  of  headers  a  feature  in  the 
building,  by  employing  them  of  a  different  colour, 
or  in  two  colours,  or  with  notched  or  billeted  ends, 
and  in  other  ways.  The  oddest  thing  about  this 
'■  bond  "  ((uostion  is,  that,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
teresting papers  and  sketches  on  the  .architecture  of 
Holland,  recently  eontribuled  by  Mr.  Brewer  to  the 
Builder,  what  we  call  "Flemish  bond"  is  unknown 
there,  and  all  the  buildings  are  built  in  the  so-called 
"English  bond."  Another  feature  common  to  the 
brickwork  in  that  partof  the  world  is  the  thick  mortar 
joint,  which  is  both  more  durable  and  has  a  better 
effect  in  giving  a  certain  texture  to  the  work  surface. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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AN  ARTISTIC  HOUSE  BY  AN    ARTIST   FOR 
AN  ARTIST. 

WE  give  this  week  two  illustrations  of  a  charm- 
ing house  recently  built  at  Harrow  Weald, 
for  F.  Goodall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  the  well-known  painter. 
It  is  situated  in  a  charming  but  secluded  spot,  about 
IJ  miles  from  the  Pinner  Station.  It  is  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  upper  portions 
being  either  timber  work  or  weather  tiles,  and  the 
■whole  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  Internally, 
it  has  a  somewhat  elaborate  oak  stair,  and  a  very 
large  painting-room,  which  is  shown  in  both  our 
views.  This  room  is  placed  due  north  and  south, 
whilst  the  main  portion  of  the  house  is  placed  more 
across  the  compass,  so  as  to  get  some  sun  all  round. 
The  painting-room  is  45ft.  X  27ft.,  and  about  2'Jft- 
high.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  end  is  win- 
dow. There  is  a  large  south  window,  a  west  bay 
from  which  sunsets  can  be  studied,  and  two  windows 
on  the  east  side.  The  whole  of  the  works  were 
carried  out  most  admirably  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  A.R.A. 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
house  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  painter  for  whom  it  is  designed  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  architect  by  whom  it  is  designed. 


CANTERBURY     CATHEDRAL. 

CANTERBURY  Cathedral  has  very  nearly 
escaped  destruction  by  fire.  At  eleven  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  alarmed 
at  hearing  the  Cathedral  fire-bell  tolled  lustily,  and 
hundreds  rushed  to  the  Precincts.  At  that  hour 
flames  were  issuing  from  the  roof  at  the  eastern  end 
over  Trinity  Chapel,  and  a  stiff  breeze  appeared  to 
favour  their  spreading  along  the  rrmf  in  a  straight 
direction.  The  public  authorities  and  private 
citizens  immediately  set  to  work  witli  the  view  of 
helping  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Three  troops  of 
military  were  promptly  despatched  from  the  barracks, 
but  some  time  elapsed  before  much  could  be  done, 
owing  to  the  Canterbury  Water  C'impany's  mains 
not  being  laid  within  the  Cathedral  Precincts.  At 
half-past  eleven  the  flames  were  at  tiieir  highest,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the  lire,  which  was  being 
fanned  by  the  breeze,  spreading  from  choir  to  nave. 
It  wa6  half-past  twelve  before  the  engines  ceased  to 
play  and  the  danger  of  further  damage  was  at  an 
end.  The  extent  of  the  wreck  outside  was  easily 
noticed.  The  roof,  extending  from  S.  Thomas'  or 
Trinity  Chapel  to  tlic  choir,  had  entirely  disappeared, 
the  only  relic  remaining  being  glittering  masses  of 
lead  amid  the  blackened  ruins  above.  The  damage 
inside  was  fortunately  trifling.  Withinthat  portion 
known  as  S.  Thomas's  Chapel — the  spot  where  once 
stood  the  shrine  of  S.  Thomas  a  Beckett — showers 
of  heated  lead  had  fallen  through  tlie  "  boss  "  in  the 
canopy  above.  The  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  in 
front  of  it,  which  those  who  know  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral will  remember  is  railed  off  in  order  that  it  may 
not  suffer  injury,  has  been  deluged  by  melted  lead, 
but  has  escaped,  fortunately,  uninjured.  It  is  be- 
lieved, too,  that  none  of  the  beautiful  windows  at 
this  end  of  the  Cathedral  have  been  damaged. 

The  Times  says  that  a  thrill  of  distressing 
anxiety  went  through  the  heart  of  every  English- 
man yesterday  who  heard  that  Canterbury 
Cathedral  was  in  flames.  The  destruction  of  that 
beautiful  and  venerable  edifice  wouhl  have  been  felt 
by  every  one  with  the  keenness  of  a  personal  loss 
aud  the  gravity  of  a  public  dL-taster.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  the  only  great  church  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  Canterbury  f(»r  its  hohl  over  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  It  would  seem,  in  this  instance, 
impossible  to  acquit  the  responsible  authorities  uf 
evident  neglect.  Some  *' charcoal"  escaped  from  a 
vessel  in  use  Iiy  some  men  who  were  engaged  in 
soldering  the  leaden  roof.  ISut  di<l  no  one  take  the 
trouble  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  fire  "escaping" 
from  the  clumsy  lingers  of  a  British  workman? 
The  result,  however,  has  been  better  than  was 
deserved.  But  how  many  other  great  buildings  like 
Canterbury  Cathedral  are  abandoned  from  time  to 
time  to  the  carelessness  of  workmen,  and  how  many 
"woidd  be  found  on  an  emergency  to  lack  the  means 
of  commanding  an  ample  supply  of  water?  The 
art  of  extinguishing  tires  has  now  risen  to  such 
perfection  that,  if  the  alarm  can  he  given  in  time, 
and  if  sufllcient  water  be  available,  nearly  every 
conflagration  may  !)e  stopped  or  averted.  There  i's 
no  reason  why  these  two  conditions  should  not  be 
complied  with  in  the  case   of   every  great  pubUc 


building  in  England,  and  to  neglect  them  in  the  case 
of  such  edifices  as  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  almost 
a  crime  against  patriotism. 

The  Standard  remarks  that  our  cathedrals  are  the 
heirlooms  and  the  pride  of  the  English  people. 
Antiquity  cannot  be  created;  and  if  Canterbury 
Cathedral  had  been  burned  down — if  any  one  of  our 
cathedrals  was  burned  down — no  earthly  power  could 
rebuild  it  for  them.  It  behoves  us  all,  therefore,  to 
take  all  the  guarantee  which  we  can  for  the  security 
and  the  permanence  of  these  sacred  structures,  and 
there  are  at  least  two  steps  which  might  and  must 
be  adopted  without  delay.  In  the  first  place,  when 
repairs  are  instituted,  some  precaution  is  necessary 
whose  effect  shall  be  not  to  render  every  plumber, 
with  his  implements,  who  comes  inside  the  historic 
precinct-s  a  potential  source  and  centre,  as  he  at  pre- 
sent is,  of  an  uncontrollable  contlagration ;  in  the 
second  place  there  must  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  our  great  national  buildings,  sacred 
or  secular,  an  accessible  and  copious  water  supply. 
When  both  these  requisites  are  fulfilled,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  Canterbury  Cathedral  is 
safe  from  fire — till  then  we  cannot. 


THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL    EXHI- 
BITION OF  1873. 

HER  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  18ol  announce  that  the  third  of  the  series 
of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Selected 
Works  of  Fine  Art  (including  Music),  Industrial 
Art,  and  Recent  Scientilic  Inventions  and  Discove- 
ries, will  be  opened  at  South  Kensington,  London,  in 
j\pril,  1873,  and  closed  in  October,  1873.  The  pre- 
cise dates  will  be  duly  announced.  The  Exhibition 
will  take  place  in  the  permanent  buildings  erected 
for  the  purpose,  adjoining  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.  It  will  consist  of  three  divisions — viz., 
Fine  Arts,  Manufactures,  Recent  Scientific  Inven- 
tions, and  New  Discoveries  of  all  Kinds. 

The  productions  of  all  nations  will  be  admitted, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  competent  judges  as  to 
their  being  worthy  of  exhibition,  and  provided  they 
have  not  been  exhibited  in  the  previous  International 
Exhibitions  of  this  series. 

The  three  divisions  of  this  exhibition  will  be  sub- 
divided into  the  following  classes.  For  each  class  a 
separate  Committee  of  Selection  will  be  appointed. 

Division  1. — Fiite  Arts.     Fine  Arts  applied  or  not  ap- 
plied to  Wor]cs  of  Utilittj  executed  since  1803. 

Class  1. — Painting  of  all  kinds,  in  oil,  water-colours, 
distemper,  wax,  enamel,  and  ou  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 
Mosaics  ;  drawings  of  all  kinds. 

Class  2. — Sculpture,  modelling,  carving  and  chasing 
in  marble,  stone,  wood,  terra-cotta,  metal,  ivory,  glass, 
precious  stones,  and  any  other  materials. 

Class  3.— EngravinfT,  lithography,  photography  as  a 
fine  art,  executed  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Class  4. — Architectural  designs  and  drawings,  plio 
tographs  of  completed  buildings,  studies  or  restora- 
tions of  existing  buildings,  and  models. 

Class  o. — Tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries,  shawls, 
lace,  &c  ,  shown  not  as  manufactures,  but  for  the  fine 
art  of  their  design  in  form  or  colour. 

Class  (i. — Designs  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  manu- 
factures. 

Class  7. — Reproductions — i.e.,  exact  full  size  copies 
of  ancient  or  Medifcval  pictures  painted  before  a.d. 
l^oti.  Rpproductions  of  Mosaics  and  enamels  ;  copies 
in  plaster  aud  fictile  ivory.  Electrotypes  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  &c. 

Division  2. — Maiuifucturcs.     Machinery,  Siihstanccs,  and 
J'rocesses. 

Class  s. — Silk  and  velvet  fahrics."" 

Class  ;t. — Sterl  -.—a.  Steel  manufactures,  other  than 
cutlery  and  edge  tools  ;  0,  cutlery  and  edge  tools. 

Class  10. — Surgical  instruun'iits  and  appliances. 

Class  11. — Carriages  not  connected  with  rail  or  tram 
roads. 

Class  12. — Substances  used  as  food  : — a,  agricultural 
products  and  manurial  substances  used  in  cultivation  ; 
h,  grocery,  drysaltery,  aud  preparations  of  food  ; 
c,  wine,  spirits,  heer  an<l  other  drinks,  and  tobiicco; 
(/.  implements  of  all  kinds  for  drinkinp  exhibited  for 
peculiarity  of  shape  or  for  novelty,  aud  for  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

Class  i:J.— Cooking,  and  its  science. 

Division  3.  ('la.ss  14. — Recent  Scienti_fic  InraUions  and 
J\V'N7  Discoveries  of  All  Kinds, 

All  industrial  objects  submitted  for  exhibition 
must  he  new.  With  the  view,  however,  of  increas- 
ing the  educational  value  of  the  Exhibition,  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  will,  wherever  possible,  set 
aside  certain  spaces  for  collections  of  ancient  works 
in  the  Industrial  Division. 

The  arrangement  of  objects  will  be  strictly  accord- 
ing to  classes. 

Foreign  Governments  which  desire  to  have  space 
guaranteed  to  them  can  obtain  such  guarantee  upon 
making  application  before  the  1st  January,  ls7:t. 
Such  guaranteed  space  will  not,  however,  be  reserved 
for  any  foreign  objects  which  are  uot  delivered  at 


the    time    appointed    by   her    Majesty's   Commis- 
sioners. 

Objects  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  those  objects  produced  in  foreign  countries,  for 
which  space  has  not  been  guaranteed,  must  be  sent 
direct  to  the  building  for  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose.  All  objects 
must  be  delivered  at  the  proper  places  in  the  build- 
ing, which  will  be  hereafter  advertised,  and  into  the 
care  of  the  appointed  officers,  free  of  all  charges  for 
carriage,  &c.,  unpacked,  labelled,  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate exhibition. 

No  rent  will  he  charged  for  space.  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  will  provide  glass  cases,  stands,  and  \ 
fittings,  steam  and  water  power,  and  general  shaft- 
ing, free  of  cost  to  the  exhibitors,  if  their  require- 
ments in  these  respects  be  notified  to  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  before  the  31st  of  January,  1873,  and 
the  Commissioners  will  carry  out  the  arrangement  of 
the  objects  bj--  their  own  officers,  except  in  regard  to 
machiner}^  and  other  articles  requiring  skilled  assis- 
tance and  special  fittings,  which  must  be  provided  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  will  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  all  objects,  but  they  will  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  of  any 
kind. 

Prices  should  be  attached  to  all  works  of  art,  and 
(whenever  possible)  to  all  other  objects  intended  for 
sale  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Price  clerks 
will  be  appointed  to  register  the  selection  of  objects 
for  purchase,  and  to  introduce  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 

Every  object  belonging  to  Divisions  II.  and  III. 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  label,  stating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  exliibitor,  the  special  reasons, 
such  as  excellence,  novelty,  cheapness,  &c.,  why  it  is 
offered  for  exhibition,  and  (whenever  possible)  the 
retail  price  at  which  the  public  can  obtain  it. 

The  latest  davs  appointed  for  receiving  each  class 
of  objects  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

On  Saturday,  March  1,  Paintings  in  Oil  and  Water 
Colours. 

On  Monday,  March  3,  Paintings  in  Oil  and  Water 
Colours. 

On  Tuesday,  March  4,  Sculpture. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5.  Sculpture. 

On  Thursday.  March  c,  Fine  Art  Furniture  and  all 
Decorative  Works— Stained  Glass— Reproductions — 
Substances  used  as  Food. 

On  Friday,  March  7,  Fine  Art  Furniture  and  all 
Decorative  Works— Architectural  Designs— Substances 
used  as  t^iod. 

On  Saturday,  March  8,  Engravings,  &c. — Tapestries, 
&c. — Cooking,  and  its  Science. 

On  Monday,  March  10,  Steel,  Cutlery  aud  Edge 
Tools— Cookiug,  and  its  Science. 

On  Tuesday,  March  U,  Surgical  Instruments  and 
Appliances — Machinery  aud  Raw  Materials — Scientific 
Inventions. 

Ou  Weduesday,  March  12,  Designs  for  Decorative 
Manufactures — Machinery  and  Raw  Materials — Scien- 
tific Inventions. 

On  Wednesday,  March  ir>.  Silk  and  Velvet. 

On  Monday,  April  7,  Carriages. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Brighton. — The  competition  design  of  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  which  was  selected  by  the  .school 
board  as  the  best,  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Education  Department. 

Staplkiiukst. — The  Staplehurst  School  Board 
held  a  special  meeting  yesterday  (Thursday)  week, 
to  consider  in  what  way  to  deal  with  Mr.  Bridge, 
wliose  tender  for  the  erection  of  the  schools,  viz., 
£-l,'21IO,  was  accepted  out  of  six,  although  the  Board' 
was  surprised  to  find  the  lowest  tender  exceed 
£t,000.  The  Board  has  recently  received  four  new 
tenders,  tlie  amounts  of  which  will  not  be  disclosed 
until  the  meetingof  the  Board  to-morrow  (Saturday). 
Eventually  it  was  resolved  that  no  tenders  be 
opened,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  (the  architect)  be  re- 
(luestcd  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Bridge  the  amount  tO' 
whicli  his  tender  could  be  reduced  by  the  omission 
of  some  ornamental  detail  in  the  fa9ade. 


MoDKRX  Bkrt.in.  —  A  Berlin  correspondient 
speaks  of  that  city  as  having  been  "reconstructed," 
and  says  that  if  it  be  not  quite  completed  already, 
the  pro(!ess  of  change  is  certainly  going  on  day  by 
day.  The  old  Prus.'iian  capital  of  (say)  ten  years  ago, 
of  before  the  recent  victories,  the  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  the  political  development  of  the  Father- 
land, is  melting  out  of  sight,  whilst  a  new  and  more 
expensive  city  takes  its  place.  In  mere  builders* 
work  the  change  is  very  noticeable;  and  as  to  popu- 
lation, it  increases  at  the  rate  of  a  thoui^and  a  week. 
Fresh  shops  and  houses,  smarter  shop-fronts,  and 
taller  dwellings,  are  to  be  seen  at  every  turn.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  Berlin  lias  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled since  the  hot  summer  days  of  the  seven 
weeks'  war. 
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MODERN  AKCHITECTS  AND   THEIR 
WORKS.— V. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  class  of  modern  archi- 
tects is  that  Country  Gothic  class  who 
lock  on  Sir  George  G.  Scott  as  their  prophet. 
THs  sort  of  architect  indulges  in  no  kind  of 
speciality.  He  makes  no  experiments  :  chiu'ches 
aid  houses,  town  halls  and  shops,  theatres 
aid  markets,  are  all  one  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Iiloomfield's  cheap  churches  and  concrete 
vails  only  excite  his  pity.  A  steady-going 
Gilpinishsort  of  citizen  life  makes  him  blossom 
forth  at  tea  meetings.  He  is  great  on  mis- 
sionaries and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  modern 
science  he  hates,  and  he  inwardly  curses  the 
artist  architect.  Possessing  these,  amongst 
other  virtues,  he  can  command  the  suffrages 
of  hopeful  mothers,  and  his  office  is  thus 
always  well  stocked  with  pupils.  These  save 
him  clerks,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
he  is  not  particular  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
premium.  He  would  always  like  to  get  his 
top  price,  a  hundi-ed  pounds,  but  rather  than 
lose  a  chance,  he  has  been  known  to 
accept  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  His 
works  are  extremely  various.  Parsonages 
and  schools  are  favourite  subjects,  and  for 
these  he  has  always  his  prescription  ready. 
Shops  and  street  fronts,  too,  are  profitable 
patients,  and  the  very  name  of  warehouse  has 
a  soothing  sound  in  his  ears.  His  library  con- 
tains Scott's  "  Secular  Architecture,"  Sharpe's 
"Parallels,"  the  "  Glossary,"  and  above  all, 
"  Designs  for  Church  and  Villa  Architecture," 
by  Brooks  and  other  distinguished  artists. 
His  works,  wherever  they  are,  may  be  iden- 
tified by  the  coarseness  of  bead  and  fillet  in 
all  his  mouldings,  for  the  nosings  of  buttress, 
and  stringcourse,  and  gable,  are  always  from 
five  to  ten  times  as  thick  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  every  other  fillet  and  bead  follow  suit. 
In  other  words,  detail  is  eschewed — tiiat  is  to 
say,  the  poor  young  pupils  make  the  drawings, 
and  detail,  unfortunately,  is  the  very  last  thing 
a  pupil  picks  up,  even,  indeed,  if  he  ever  finds 
it.  The  general  practitioner,  however,  de- 
pends very  much  on  external  aid,  and  his 
incapacity  either  to  design  or  draw  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  numerous 
manufactories  where  all  this  is  done  for  him, 
and  thus  the  land  is  flooded  with  rawnesses 
and  crudities  springing  from  the  great  English 
commercial  maxim — Buy  in  the  cheape.st,  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  fail,  and  then  our  family  architect  has 
recourse  to  partnership.  An  old  pupil  of  his 
who  has,  since  his  pupil  days,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Architectural  Association,  or 
wlio  has  laid  up  a  great  store  of  foreign 
sketches,  is  generally  pi-eferred,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  pupil  is  aljsorbeJ,  loses  all  his  old 
energy,  gives  up  the  fight,  and  sinks  into  the 
merest  echo  of  his  quondam  "  master." 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  very  little  the 
general  practitioner  cares  for  art  or  anything 
belonging  to  it.  To  be  well  in  with  the  old 
family  solicitor,  to  know  the  leading  doctors, 
to  be  the  familiar  friend  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  clergy,  and  to  be  on  good 
toj'ms  with  possible  mayors,  are  his  chief 
ambitions  in  life  ;  for  he  knows  well  that  it  is 
by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  general  prac- 
titioners in  other  walks,  and  by  a  careful 
adjustment  of  the  give-and-take  principle,  and 
not  by  any  study  or  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, tliat  the  country  architect  succeeds. 
Now  and  then  he  comes  across  some  one  who 
dal>blcs  in  ecclesiology,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions he  covers  his  own  deficiencies  by  the 
most  fulsome  adulation  of  the  fashionable 
arcliitect  of  the  day,  and  utters  all  sorts  of 
vapid  platitudes  about  the  purity  of  his  style, 
his  genuine  sense  of  Englisli  Gotliic,  and  his 
freedom  from  all  the  vagaries  of  his  aiu/nres 
Among  the  arcliitcctural  forms  which  our 
country  friend  is  found  most  to  favour,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  flat  stone-coped 
gable,  the  two-stage  buttress,  the  square 
chimney  set  diagonally,  the  chcekless  dormer, 
and  a  very  pointed  arch.  His  materials  are 
selected  with  the  same  love  for  art  as  that  he 


exhibits  in  his  choice  of  form.  If  the  work 
is  of  wrought  stone,  the  depth  of  the  courses 
are  from  l.')in.  to  2-lin.  If  the  building  is  of 
brick,  there  are  sure  to  be  dressings  of  stone 
to  every  quoin  and  opening  on  the  important 
sides.  I  say  tlie  important  sides,  because  happily 
the  kitchen  or  back  part  of  the  house  is  left 
to  shift  for  itself  without  stone  di'essings, 
and  sometimes  (rare  luck)  without  even  draw- 
ings to  guide  the  builders.  Of  woods,  pitch- 
pine,  with  a  large  bold  grain,  is  very  highly 
favoured,  and  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of  the 
class.  Oak  is  rarely  used,  but  deal  stained  and 
varnished  a  deep  resinous  brown  is  an  every- 
day mixture.  To  leave  the  wood  alone,  or  to 
paint  it,  are  courses  to  be  deprecated  ;  for  if 
the  family  architect  is  ever  eloquent,  it  is  sure 
to  be  aliont  bringing  out  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Indeed,  his  notion  of  Domestic  Gothic 
has  always  had  some  mystic  connection  with 
stain  and  varnish.  His  roofs,  as  a  rule, 
are  covered  with  slate,  which  he  sometimes 
manipulates  in  a  stripy  pattern  of  two 
colours.  Now  and  then,  to  be  very  cottage- 
fied,  as  he  calls  it,  he  will  use  a  dull  brown 
or  blue  black  tile  with  delicate  roll  ridges  and 
hips,  but  he  can  never  be  induced  to  adopt 
red  tiles,  and  as  to  vertical  tiling,  he  holds 
it  in  utter  abomination,  whilst  he  luxuriates  in 
ornamental  crests  of  the  fleur-de-lis  type. 
But  the  thing  which  appears  to  cost  his 
pupils  the  most  trouble  is  the  pitch  of  his 
roofs.  He  is  never  sure  of  it.  Here  it  is 
low,  producing  even  in  the  youngest  pupil's 
eyes  a  squat  square-shouldered  look.  There 
it  is  so  sharp  and  spire-like  that  all  the  walls 
seem  squeezed  up,  and  the  building  has  a 
pinched  contracted  spiny  look.  But  when 
the  general  practitioner  is  called  into  a  more 
than  ordinarily  costly  work  it  is  almost 
amusing  to  see  how  laboriously  he  flounders 
in  his  endeavour  to  copy  the  stately  propor- 
tions and  grand  tone  of  his  hero.  Sir.  G.  G. 
Scott.  He  aims,  too,  at  securing  in  the  exe- 
cution the  same  kind  of  remarkable  "  finish" 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott's  work,  and  the  result  is  that  he  in- 
variably produces  a  cast-iron  expression. 
The  ashlar,  the  brickwork,  the  dressings,  are 
all  done  to  a  gauge  ;  joints  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  no  end  of  money  i«  thrown 
away  on  a  mathematical  nicety  which  is 
totally  out  of  place.  The  carving  is  chiselled 
and  polished  to  that  peculiar  smoothness  of 
surface  and  accirracy  of  line  we  nearly 
always  recognise  in  cast-work.  Not  a  fault  is 
to  be  found  in  it ;  every  boss  and  every  curve 
are  as  true  as  if  they  were  engine-turned. 
Such  life  as  there  is  they  file  out  of  it,  and 
the  character  of  the  natural  material  they 
sand-paper  away.  There  is,  however,  a 
depth  lower  even  than  this,  where  archi- 
tecture sinks  to  a  condition  of  hollow  pre- 
tension under  the  professional  guidance  of 
the  general  practitioner  and  the  fostering 
care  of  the  friends  of  the  local  Athenaium, 
Ecclesiological  Society,  or  Philosophical  In- 
stitute. Little  coteries  and  cliques  of  local 
savans  whose  chief  business  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  pet  one  anotlier  with  fond  congratula- 
tions, to  give  gratuitous  lectures  before 
admiring  aunts  and  cousins,  and  to  remain 
gloriously  unconscious  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  progress  or  energy  beyond  the  radius 
of  their  short  tether.  The  architect-member 
of  these  coteries  is  quite  a  superior  sort  of 
person  ;  he  dabbles  in  archfcology,  so  far  as 
to  give  him  courage  enough  to  attempt  a 
lecture  on  the  ancient  architecture  and  an- 
tiquities of  his  town  and  neighbourhood.  He 
is  eminently  "  respectable,"  for  he  is  also 
eminently  thin-skinned.  He  dislikes,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  all  modern  criticism 
which  is  not  in  tlie  old-fa.shioned  descriptive 
stylo,  and  he  encourages  the  fine  arts  by 
employing  carvers  to  jiroduce  life-size  statues 
for  his  buildings  at  £1»>  per  head.  It  would 
take  up  half  a  coluiim  merely  to  name  the 
towns  where  one  or  other  of  these  general 
practitioners  flourish.  For  some,  there  is  just 
the  faintest  excuse  that  they  have  not  had 
tlie  benefit  of  any  local  school,  nor  do  they 


possess  any  modern  examples  whereby  to 
profit.  There  are,  sad  to  relate,  many  scores 
of  towns  which  are  barren  alike  of  old  or 
modern  architecture  that  is  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  the  crude,  pretentious, 
and  lifeless  buildings  which  have  sprung  up 
of  late  in  such  towTis  as  Bristol,  Leicester, 
and  Plymouth.  The  old  works  in  all,  and  the 
modern  works  in  one  of  them,  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  exercised  a  more 
salutary  influence  than  they  appear  to  have 
done.  But  there  are  places  upon  which 
example,  precept,  and  even  experience  seem 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  like  the  man  who,  having 
obtained  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
satisfactory  houses  of  modern  times  by  em- 
ploying our  last-elected  A.R.A.,  has  taken 
the  finishing  into  his  own  hands,  or  appears 
so  to  have  done,  and  with  an  ignorance  or 
wilfulness  of  amazing  obstinacy  has  set  up 
the  ordinary  marble  mason's  mantel  and 
every  day  rcgisttr  in  even  the  principalrooms, 
and  has  adopted  cast  Brummagem  gas-fittings 
of  ornate— and  therefore  of  the  very  worst — 
description.  The  sorrow  of  the  artist  in  an 
individual  case  like  this  is  often  by  no  means 
slight,  but  it  is  quite  a  trifle  compared  with 
that  he  feels  when  passing  through  towns 
that  were  once  among  the  fairest  of  England  ; 
he  sees  not  only  that  the  few  good  modern 
works  remain  unappreciated,  but  that  the 
beautiful  forms  of  the  old  ones  are  daily  Idc- 
coming  rarer  without  one  single  voice  being 
raised  on  their  behalf,  or  one  local  architect 
profiting  by  the  loss.  E.  W.  G. 


CAMBRIAN   ARCHyEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  the  Town  Hall,  ou  Monday  week,  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
Town  Council  received  the  Association.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  proceedings, 

Mr.  Ehodf.s,  in  the  absence  of  the  outgoing 
president,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wynne  Jones,  briefly 
addressed  the  assemblage,  and  introduced  the  new- 
president,  Sir  Joseph  Kussell  Bailey,  M.P.,  who 
delivered  the  inaugural  address. 

Mr.  Matthew  Rhodes  then  read  a  paper  "On 
Wales  and  the  Saints  of  the  Si.xth  and  Seventh  Cen- 
turies." He  gave  a  history  of  the  principal  saints 
of  Wales,  and  especially  of  S.  David — of  his  sanctity, 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  his  consecration  as 
bishop,  his  appearance  at  the  Welsh  Synod  of  519, 
and  his  death.  Authorities  differed  as  to  the  date  of 
his  death,  which  had  been  placed  at  from  a.d.  544 
to  589. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  B.4RNWELL,  secretary,  offered  a  few 
supplemental  remarks  on  the  saints  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Rees  followed  with  some  remarks  on  the 
death  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
w.^s  killed  near  Builth  by  some  soldiers  of  Edmund 
Mortimer. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  members  that 
at  I.lanrwst  was  a  stone  colliii  which  was  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  b<id}'  of  Llewelh'ii.  There 
was  also  a  stone  in  a  wall  outside  Conway  which 
contained  an  inscription  to  the  memor3'of  Llewellyn. 
Another  gentleman,  however,  affirmed  that  the 
Llewellyn  for  whom  the  stone  coffin  was  made  was 
altogether  a  different  person  to  the  last  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  after  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to 
come  as  a  surprise  upon  some  of  the  visitors,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  it  being  then  ten  i>'clock. 

On  Tuesday  a  large  party  set  on  their  first  excur- 
sion by  railw-ay.  The  route  was  first  to  Talgarth, 
where  the  church  was  inspected,  and  afterwards  to 
Bryullys  Castle.  Then,  taking  the  train  again, 
Aberedw  Castle  and  Builth  were  visited.  Aberedw 
is  rendered  historical  by  its  associations  with  the 
last  Prince  of  Wales.  Here  are  also  the  mouldering 
walls  of  a  castle.  Builth  is  the  locality  of  the  death 
of  Prince  Llewellyn.  The  body  of  the  Prince  was 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Cefyn-}--bedd,  which 
means  "  the  ridge  of  Llewellyn's  grave."  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Llewellyn  was  killed  with  a  broom- 
stick, and  that  no  liroom  has  ever  grown  iu  the 
vicinity  since,  altb'iugh  it  abounded  before!  The 
town  of  Builth  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire  in  1G92. 
The  excursionists  got  back  to  Brecon  about  six  p.m. 

At  the  evening  meeting.  Sir  J.  E.  Bailey,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  Professor  BABiii.NUTou  gave  an  account 
of  the  day's  excursion.     At  Talgarth  was  a  tower, 
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or  fortified  house,  or  castle,  though  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  church  there  was  built  at  two 
periods — the  first  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  second  about  the  lifteentli  century.  There  were 
remains  of  a  rood  loft,  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 
In  reference  to  the  cluirch  at  Builth,  he  trusted  that 
should  any  alteration  take  place  in  the  church,  the 
embattled  tower  would  be  left  untouched;  to  alter  it 
as  he  understood  was  coutemplated  would  be  au  act 
of  barbarism. 

Two  papers  were  read — 1.  "  On  the  Battle  of 
Mortimer's  Cross,"  bj'  Mr.  Flavell  Edmunds,  editot 
of  the  Hereford  Times;"  2.  "Notes  on  tlie  Parish 
of  Llanthew,"  by  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Davis. 

Ou  Wednesday  week  the  objects  visited  were  of 
exceeding  interest.  On  the  route,  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  resi- 
dent at  Pennoyre,  entertained  the  archa'ologists  to  a 
dycuner.  After  visiting  a  church  and  the  residence  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  a  rest  at  Pennoyre,  the 
party  proceeded  to  examine  a  stone,  called  here 
maenhir —  an  upright,  unhewn  stone.  When 
measured  it  was  fc  und  to  be  between  12ft.  aiul  loft, 
high  from  the  ground,  and  to  average  about  3ft.  Gin. 
in  diameter.  There  was  much  discussion  here  as  to 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  stone. 

Mr.  .Jos.  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  said  there  were  three 
different  theories  with  respect  to  tliese  stones,  which 
were  found  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  1.  That  they  marked  a  territorial  boun- 
dary ;  2.  That  they  were  intended  to  commemorate 
a  battle  or  the  interment  of  some  person  of  note; 
.  and  3.  That  it  was  a  place  where  Druids  met  for 
worship.  He  gave  an  instance  of  a  stone  on  the 
boundaries  of  Glamorganshire  and  Breconshire  used 
in  au  old  document  as  a  description  of  the  boundary 
as  when  "leading  up  to  Maen  Gwydhir,"  7.f.,  the 
stone  of  prayer.  The  date  was  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Rev.  0.  L.  Barnwkll  mentioned  a  stone  in  Mon- 
mouthshire which  was  called  the  Stone  of  the  Sun. 
He  did  not  think  this  maenhir  was  a  stone  of  prayer. 
Many  of  these  stones  in  Wales  were  associated  with 
Arthur. 

The  Rev.  E.  Price  (Brecon)  thought  this  was  a 
good  deal  a  geological  question,  and  that  much 
would  depend  on  whether  the  stone  so  raised  was  of 
the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  brought  from  a 
distance. 

[The  stone  was  red  sandstone,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  In  the  immediate  neighbourliood]. 

The  next  and  most  interesting  point  in  the  day's 
excursion  was  to  Caer  Uannium,  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  maenhir.  Here  the  Romans  fixed  their  posi- 
tion in  the  year  54.  The  field  is  nearly  square,  and 
all  round  are  tlie  remains  of  the  fallen  walls,  the 
rough  stones  being  covered  with  corn  and  herbage. 
A  few  3'ear3  ago  the  plough  continually  turned  up 
Roman  bricks,  and  some  coins  were  found.  At  the 
south-west  corner  of  tlie  field  was  pointed  out  a 
junction  of  four  or  five  Roman  roads,  leading  in 
different  directions,  to  Neath,  Chester,  Llandovery, 
and  Carmarthen.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  forti- 
fied part  of  the  station,  outside  of  which  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  population  living  in  villas, 
is  still  standing,  and  most  perfect,  and  the  concrete 
as  hard  as  stone. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwki.i.  said  this  wall  was  of 
supi  rinr  work  to  the  wall  at  Silchester,  and  to  the 
work  at  Carnarvon,  Hidyhead,  and  Caerleon. 

Mr.  Ricks  pro<lnced  a  map  of  Britaimia  Secunda, 
and  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  Roman  roads 
radiating  from  Caer  Bannium.  At  least  four  Roman 
ro.ads,  he  said,  centered  at  this  place.  The  fortified 
part  of  the  Caer  was  G24ft.  by  45(;ft.,  and  contained 
an  area  of  f>^  acres. 

The  travellers  then  proceedeil  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Caer  Bannium  along  what 
is  now  a  green  lane  pretty  well  sprinkled  over  witli 
the  ever  blooming  yellow  gorse  in  uncut  buslies  of 
some  age.  There  is  the  Via  .lulia  Montana,  which 
runs  across  Breconsliire  from  east  to  west.  Tlie 
route  is  direct,  and  the  causi^way  is  visible  liere  and 
there.  At  about  lialf  a  mile  or  so  from  Caer  liannium 
is  an  upright  stntio  by  tlie  side  of  the  road,  with  two 
fresco  figures  of  a  Roman  soldier  and  his  wife,  and 
an  inscription  only  partly  legible  beneath.  The 
words  •'  conjux  ejus,"  however,  were  made  out, 
which  would  pretty  well  indicate  the  nature  of  tlie 
connection  between  the  two  figures  represented. 
Nevertheless  this  stone  is  locally  called  "  Maen 
Morwynion,"  which  means  the  maiden  stone,  and  the 
apology  for  the  misnomer  is  that  the  figures  were  so 
badly  executed  that  the  Welsh  mistook  them  for  th  ■ 
figures  of  two  females,  and  hence  named  the  stone 
the  maiden  si  (me.  As  to  the  circumstances  which 
could  have  led  to  the  erection  of  such  a  stone  by  the 
side  of  the  highway,  Mr.  Rees  mentioned  that  in 
Pompeii  they  had  found  a  street  of  tombs,  tombstones 
being  set  \\\t  on  each  side  of  the  road. 


At  the  evening  meeting  Professor  Baebington 
gave  to  those  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  who  were 
not  present  at  the  excursion  an  account  of  what  had 
been  seen,  as  described  above.  He  alluded  to  the 
excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  ancient 
walls  of  Brecon  had  been  kept,  and  suggested  that 
they  might  be  preserved  without  being  "  restored," 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  preservation  of  such 
antiquities  had  been  effected  in  the  north — viz.,  by 
lifting  loose  stones  and  placing  cement  between  them 
without  removing  them  from  their  places.  He  spoke 
of  Llanthew  Church,  which  had  been  visited  early  in 
the  day,  as  a  place  of  great  interest  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  ruin.  The  church  consisted  of  nave,  choir, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  and  he  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  reparation,  but  not  "restoration,"  as  interpreted 
by  m:iny  modern  architects.  For  instance,  there 
were  two  corbels  in  the  church  here,  which  a  mason 
coming  to  work  would  destroy.  They  were  two 
images  put  there  in  the  pre-Reformatiou  period. 
We  should  not  put  such  images  in  our  churches  now, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  see  the  evidence  which  existed 
of  what  had  been  destroyed.  A  few  eminent  archi- 
tects— .Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  for  instance — were  very 
careful  in  this  matter,  and  gave  directions  that  any- 
thing manifesting  an  historical  point  connected  with 
the  building  to  be  restored  should  be  retained. 
Further  describing  the  church,  he  said  the  tr,ansept3 
were  in  a  dilapidated  state.  One  was  locked  up,  and 
was  full  of  rubbish,  tombs,  &c.  It  had  been  shut 
off  from  the  church  itself.  In  the  other  transept 
two  of  three  lancet  windows  had  been  blocked  up. 
The  nave  was  comparatively  modern  and  uninterest- 
ing. There  was  a  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  squints 
wore  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rees,  of  Llandovery,  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  museum  in  Brecon  for  the 
reception  of  numerous  remnants  of  antiquity  which 
were  continually  turning  up  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bloxam  made  some  remarks  on  the  Roman 
masonry  still  visible  there,  and  which  he  said  was 
different  to  the  earliest  Anglo-.Saxon  masonrj'  that 
he  had  found  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Rees  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  Clifford 
Castle  and  Llandovery. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Rowland  Phillips,  barrister,  was 
also  read  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brecon.  Its  title  was 
"  Brecon.shire  during  the  Civil  War." 

This  being  the  last  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Town 
Hall, 

Professor  Babbington  said  it  devolved  on  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Association  to  return  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  borough  who  had 
promoted  so  efficiently  the  meeting  which  they 
were  holding.  He  did  not  know  of  any  meeting  of 
the  Association  which  had  been  better  attended  than 
this  had,  so  far  as  it  had  yet  proceeded,  and  certainly 
no  greater  kindness  had  ever  been  shown  to  the 
members  than  had  been  shown  in  Brecon.  He  pro- 
posed a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  local  committee, 
the  local  secretaries,  and  especially  to  the  mayor,  as 
chairman  of  that  couimittee,  and  to  the  magistrates 
for  the  use  of  that  hall  for  holding  their  meetings, 
which  was  carried. 


F 


BLACKPOOL  MARKET  COMPETITION. 
ORTV-SEVEN  architects  sent  in  designs  for 
this  competition,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Local  Board  it  was  decided  that  a  competent 
architect  should  be  engaged  to  go  through  the  plans 
for  the  new  market,  to  report  to  the  Board  what 
designs  he  considered  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
required,  and  also  the  most  meritorious.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  .Tames  Green,  of  Portsmouth,  near  Todmorden, 
who  has  gone  through  the  plans,  and  forwarded  the 
report  subjoined  ; — 
Blackpool  New  Market,  Board  Room,  Ofiioes,  &c. 

Gentlemen, — Having,  agreeably  with  your  re- 
(piest,  carefully  examined  the  designs  sent  in  com- 
petition for  above,  I  herewith  beg  to  give  you  my 
report  thereon,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of 
designs  for  1st,  2nil,  and  3rd  premiums,  and  such 
general  remarks  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the  large 
number  of  drawings  submitted  by  the  competitors, 
as  occur  to  me  necessary. 

In  considering  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans, 
I  have  been  guided  entirely  by  the  instructions 
issued  to  architects,  both  as  to  the  accommodation 
required  and  cost;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  Large 
luiinber  of  designs  must  he  at  once  excluded  in  con- 
sefiuence  of  their  excessive  cost,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Nos,  C,  1.3,  19, 
20,  22,  23,  32,  33,  34,  43,  44,  and  41). 

An  equally  large  number  must  be  rejected  as 
having  no  merit  whatever.  In  this  class  I  include 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  12,  14,  lU,  25,  39,  40,  41,  42,  and  47. 


Out  of  the  remaining  designs  I  shall  notice  six 
especially  for  5'our  consideration — viz.,  Nos.  5,  7, 

17,  21,  29,  and  ?.0. 

In  considering  the  six  designs  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  to  your  notice  that  of  No.  7,  bear- 
ing the  motto  "  Mercurius,"  as  worthv  of  the  first 
premium,  both  on  account  of  the  arrangemeat  of 
market,  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  also 
shops  and  offices,  and  the  excellent  style  of  elevation 
it  presents.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  carrying  outthis 
design  in  its  integrity,  including  the  handsome  click 
tower,  would  not  exceed  X7,500.  The  tower  v.'oild 
absorb  about  £100  of  this  sum,  but  as  it  forms  so 
great  a  feature  in  the  design,  and  would  be  at  once  so 
useful  and  ornamental  an  acquisition  to  the  town,  I 
should  strongly  recommend  the  committee,  if  thfcy 
decide  to  accept  this  design  as  the  first,  to  carry  out 
the  whole  as  drawn. 

For  the  second  premium  I  select  No.  17,  bearing 
the  motto  "  Knowledge  is  Power."  This  I  name  as 
having  an  excellent  arrangement  of  plan,  both  of 
market  and  offices.  The  elevation  I  consider  not  so 
good,  but  the  author  has  evidently  considered  the 
amount  to  be  expended,  and  I  think  has  not  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  in  his  design. 

For  the  third  premium  I  select  No.  21,  with  the 
motto  "  St.  Swithin,"  which  has  a  much  superior 
elevation  to  the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  good  in 
plan,  having  less  light  and  ventilation  to  the 
market,  and  not  so  convenient  a  board-room,  I 
think  the  cost  of  this  would  not  exceed  £7,000. 

Of  the  remaining  three  designs  noticed.  No.  5, 
motto  "  Practical,"  is  a  suitable  one  in  many 
respects,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  having  an  open  gallery  or 
balcony  over  market  as  the  only  approach  to  the 
board-room  and  offices ;  and  the  board-room  is  dis- 
proportionate, being  74ft.  by  20ft.,  and  does  not 
contain  the  area  required. 

No.  29,  motto  "  Pro  Bono  Publico,"  is  a  good 
.arrangement  of  plan,  and  has  an  excellent  ventila- 
tion ;  probablj'  the  best  of  anj-  designs,  considered  in 
a  purely  architectural  view  ;  but  there  is  a  serions 
oversight  in  the  plan,  no  provision  being  shown  or 
mentioned  in  description  for  carrying  upper  part  of 
central  tower.  This,  I  think,  is  fatal  to  the  design 
being  a  premiated  one. 

No.  36,  motto  "In  the  Hope  to  Win,"  presents 
many  good  features  both  in  plan  and  elevations 
(Italian),  but  in  making  the  building  a  perfect 
parallelogram  the  author  has  sacrificed  space  in  the 
site,  and  consequently  provided  less  accommodation. 
The  nature  of  the  design,  being  classical,  would 
necessitate  a  more  finished  and  expensive  style  of 
masonry,  and  would  thus  increase  the  cost  over  the 
others  mentioned  by  £1,000  to  £1,500. 

Having  now  given  you  my  views  of  the  designs 
generally  and  separately,  I  have  but  further  to  add 
that  I  consider  the  one  by  "  Mercurius  "  has  been  in 
all  respects  well  considered  by  the  author,  who  may 
get  his  second  committee-room  in  the  corner  of  first 
floor  to  West-street,  in  place  of  surveyor's  odice,  if 
required. 

Should  you  require  any  further  information,  or 
wish  for  a  personal  interview  with  me,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  comply  with  the  same  at  any  time. — I  re- 
main, gentlemen,  j-ours  most  truly, 

James  Green,  C.E. 

Messrs.  The  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health. 

Portsmouth,  near  Todmorden,  Aug.  22,  1872. 

After  the  report  had  been  read  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Birch  moved  that  the  premiums  be  awarded 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Green, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.   W.  Read,  and  carried. 

The  following  are  the  sets  of  designs  submitted, 
and  the  mottoes  under  which  they  were  forwarded : 
— No.  1,  Honoris  Causis ;  2,  Lahore;  3,  Consu- 
matis;  4,  Strive  to  Win;  5,  Practical;  (i,  L'Espe- 
raiice:  7,  Mercurius;  8,  1872;  9,  Utile  Dulci ;  10, 
Apropos;  11,  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat ;  12,  Mark 
it;  13,  Truth;  14,  Devonian;  15,  Let  me  Reflect ; 
1(),  Red  and  Blue  Circle;   17,  Knowledge  is  Power; 

18,  Union  J,ack ;  19,  Let  there  be  Light;  20, 
Cotton;  21,  St.  Swithin;  22,  Cotton;  23,  Ad 
Valorem;  24,  Utilitv ;  25,  Fylde;  2U,  Spero;  27, 
Face;  28,  North  Ught :  29,  Pro  Bono  Publico;  30, 
Thorough;  31,  Ostendo  non  Ostendo;  32,  Com- 
merce; 33,  Trefoil;  34,  Trefoil;  35,  Experientia; 
3(5,  In  the  Hope  to  Win ;  37,  Blackpool ;  38,  Pro 
Bono  Publico;  3!),  Lahore  et  Honore:  40,  In- 
dustria;  41,  Utility;  42,  I  serve;  43,  The 
Claimant;  44,  Piilmamqui  meruit  ferat;  45,  Adroit 
Quireur ;  4(1,  May  Blackpool  Prosper;  47,  Ceci  ne 
Vautrien. 

It  was  resolved  to  award  the  premiums  to — 1st, 
£30,  No.  7,  "Mercurius,"  W.  &  .J.  Hay,  Liverpool; 
2nd,  £20,  No.  17,  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  Charles  0. 
Francis,  Liverpool ;  3rd,  £10,  No.  21,  "St.  Swithin," 
Thomas  Bird  &  Son,  Manchester. 


September  6,  1872. 
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"  BUILDING  NEWS  '"  SCHOOL  PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

WE  beg  to  answer  our  correspondents  in  the  order 
we  have  printed  their  letters : — 

X. — The  scale  mentioned  in  instructions  must  be 
adhered  to.  The  general  school  is  intended  for  the 
assemhlase  of  the  whole  department  (^20)  at  one  time 
at  opening  and  closing  of  school,  or  whenever  it  may 
be  required  for  any  other  purpose,  as  distribution  of 
prizes,  &c.,  and  this  school-room  for  class  teaching  will 
only  be  required  to  accommodate  the  children  for 
whom  there  is  no  provision  in  the  four  class-rooms. 
There  will,  therefore,  only  be  one  school-room  and  four 
class-rooms  in  each  of  the  graded  schools,  as  mentioned 
in  the  conditions.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  or 
other  Local  Act  must  be  adhered  to.  Competitors 
sbould  state  by  which  Local  Act  they  elect  to  be 
governed.  The  fall  of  land  does  not  affect  the  sewer. 
The  arrows  are  correct. 

T.  P.— Caretaker's  residence  to  comprise  living- 
room,  scullery  and  ofiBces,  and  two  bedrooms.  There 
is  to  be  only  one  drawing  class-room,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 40  children,  which  is  to  be  available 
both  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Intending  Competitor.  —  Double  class-rooms 
mean  two  class-rooms  capable  of  being  thrown  into 
one,  so  that  there  will  be  four  class-rooms  to  each  boys' 
and  girls"  school,  riayground :  You  have  evidently 
not  worked  out  the  quantity  of  the  proposed  site  that 
the  schools  will  require. 

H. — The  land  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the 
area  has  been  taken  into  consideration  and  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  school  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  children  stated  in  the  conditions.  As 
the  schools  are  to  be  such  as  would  be  suitable  for 
erection  in  a  large  town  the  price  of  land  has  also  to 
be  considered,  and  the  object  of  the  present  competi- 
tion is  to  provide  a  school  which  shall  meet  every  re- 
quirement and  yet  be  limited  in  cost.  Such  a  piece  of 
land  as  is  here  proposed  is  very  often  available  in  large 
towns. 

F. — 1.  See  the  conditions.  2.  The  dimensions  of 
back  boundary  line,  omitted  in  the  block,  is  140ft.  3. 
The  frontage  of  schools  in  cross  street  must  be  kept 
back  at  least  to  line   of  frontage   of  adjoining   house. 

4.  Cross  street  is  level.  5,  Bell.  Competitors  are  to 
use  their  own  knowledge  as  to  its  necessity.  Condi- 
tions are  requisite  only  to  give  such  information  as 
competitors  cannot  do  without. 

M.  C.  H. — See  the  foregoing  answer.  The  drawing- 
room  must  be  capable  of  accommodating  forty  chil- 
dren.    Caretaker's  residence,  see  answer  to  T.  P. 

Co-MPETiTOR. — The  rules  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

X.  Y.  Z. — See  answer  to  "T."  For  answers  to 
other  questions  see  the  conditions. 

J.  S. — Must  use  your  own  discretion. 

A.  B.  C— 1.  Th*e  length  of  back  wall  omitted  in 
block  is  140ft.  2.  Not  a  necessary  question.  3.  Given 
in  instructions.  4.  The  school-room  and  class-rooms 
combined  must  accommodate  the  whole  number.  The 
individual  accommodations  of  class-rooms  and  school- 
room is  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  competitors. 

5.  The  requirements  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Buildings 
Act  will  suffice,  but  the  Committee  of  Council's  regu- 
lations as  to  thickness  of  walls,  &c.,  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to.     G.  Left  to  option  of  competitor. 

C.  Brown. — See  answer  to  "  T." 

X. — Must  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.     The  buildings  may  be  set  back. 

Edward  A.  Olld. — If  you  had  worked  out  the 
schools  you  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  have 
put  them  on  one  floor.  You  may  have  as  many  floors 
as  you  think  proper. 

G.  C. — We  have  pleasure  in  meeting  the  views  of 
"  G.  C."  and  others,  and  therefore  extend  the  time  for 
the  delivery  of  the  drawings  to  the  30th  November, 
IS  72. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
SIATTERS. 

Exeter  Local  Board.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Exeter  Local  Board  on  the  21st  ult,  a  resolution 
was  p;i,sscd  to  the  effect  that  the  Sewage  Committee, 
having  declared  that  the  sewage  company  had 
passed  into  liquidation,  and  otherwise  violated  the 
terms  of  the  grant  of  the  sewage  on  the  23rd  August, 
1871,  the  works  constructed  by  the  sewage  company 
were  become  absolutely  vested  in  the  Local  Board, 
and  that  the  clerk  and  surveyor  be  directed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  taking  possession  of  them. 

Trowbridge. — Mr.  Tomlinson,  engineer  of  the 
water  company,  has  been  gauging  the  springs  at 
Bratton,  to  see  if  a  sufficient  .supply  can  be  obtained 
from  that  source.  Tiie  result  of  his  investigations 
will  shortly  be  published. 

Twickenham. — Twickenham's  liability  to  a  fine 
of  £100  per  day  commenced  on  Friday'  last,  the  ex- 
tended time  allowed  by  the  Conservancy  Board 
having  expired  on  Thursday.  At  a  si>ecial  meeting 
of  the  Twickenham  Local  Board  of  Health  held  the 
previous  evening,  Mr.  E.  H.  Donnethomc,  J. P.,  in 
the  chair,  the  iSoard,  after  being  informed  by  their 
legal  advisers  that  the  members  themselves  were 
personally  liable  for  the  penalty,  carried  the  foUow- 
ingreaolution unanimously,  viz. :  "That  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  surveyor,  for  thedrainageof  the  parish, 
including  the  riverside  embankment,  be  adopted, 
subject  U^  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lawson  (the  engineer 
who  had  been  cimsulted  by  the  Board),  and  that  the 
^provul  being  obtained,  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  requisite  powers  to  borrow  the  funds 
required." 


Juittiing  |iikl(igentc. 


CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

BisHOPTHORPE. — On  Tuesday  week  the  church 
at  Bishopthorpe,  near  Tork,  was  reopened,  after 
restoration.  The  seats  are  open,  of  pitch  pine,  and 
varnished.  The  ends  are  square,  and  pierced  alter- 
nately with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  Greek  crosses, 
which  have  a  good  effect.  Book  boards  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  sittings  are  broad  and  capacious,  the 
benches  rechning  and  comfortable  for  the  congrega- 
tion. The  lectern,  reading  desk,  and  pulpit,  are  of 
oak.  A  new  altar  rail  of  oak  has  been  provided, 
and  an  encaustic  tile  rereilos  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of 
Tork.  The  church  will  accommodate  300  worship- 
pers, being  a  larger  number  than  before.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  work  is  about  £300.  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Co.,  of  York,  were  the  contractors,  the 
architects  being  Messrs.  J.  B.  &  W.  Atkinson,  of 
the  same  city. 

DrxKiRK. — The  parish  church  of  Dunkirk,  Kent, 
was  reopened  yesterday  (Thursday)  week,  it 
having  been  closed  several  weeks  for  restoration. 
The  edifice  has  been  built  only  thirty-one  years  ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  foundation  of  the  buttresses  was 
found  to  be  defective,  and  they  have  all  been  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  cement.  The  old  lead  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  has  also  been  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  red  ridge  tiles.  Internally,  the  organ  and 
choir  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  disappeared,  and 
the  organ  is  now  placed  in  a  new  separate  chamber, 
built  out  on  the  south  side,  forming  a  transept,  with 
seats  for  thirty  choristers.  The  chancel,  which  was 
quite  plain,  has  been  simply  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Fisher.  The  old  pulpit  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  former  reading  desk — a  beautiful 
piece  of  carved  oak,  forming  a  model  of  S. 
Augustine's  Tower  —  has  been  converted  into  a 
pulpit,  and  stands  on  the  north  side.  The  restora- 
tions have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goode  and 
Payn,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Broadbridge, 
architect,  at  a  cost  of  £500. 

ilA^'CHESTER. — Emmanuel  Church,  Barlow  Moor- 
lane,  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on 
Saturday  last,  after  undergomg  important  altera- 
tions, comprising  the  addition  of  a  chancel  aisle  and 
south  transept,  enlargement  of  vestry,  the  erection 
of  an  entrance  at  the  west  end,  and  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  south  porch  and  replacing  the  gangw.iy 
by  seats.  The  west  gallery  has  been  taken  down, 
and  the  lower  part  of  tower  situated  at  west  end  of 
south  aisle,  and  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
gallery,  is  now  converted  into  a  baptistry.  Stained 
glass  has  been  put  in  the  west  window  by  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham.  Tlie  inner  vestibule  is  formed  by 
a  traceried  screen  of  pitch-pine,  glazed  with  cathedral 
plate  of  harmonious  colours  in  geometrical  lead 
lights.  The  original  accommodation  was  about  500, 
which  is  now  increased  to  650 — 280  of  which  are 
free.  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  built  as  recently  as  1858.  Messrs. 
Horton  &  Bridgford,  of  Manchester,  are  the  archi- 
tects ;  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  of  Altrincham,  the  con- 
tractor. 

Sant>fordOrcas,  Somerset. — The  parish  church 
of  S.  Nicholas,  after  being  closed  eighteen  months 
for  restoration  and  enl.argement,  was  reopened  on 
Thiu-sday  week  bj'  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  whole  of  the  church  has  undergone  a  complete 
restoration,  and  a  new  north  aisle  has  been  added. 
The  chancel  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  been 
carefully  preserved ;  great  attention  has  been  paid 
in  preserving  the  ancient  character  of  the  external 
masonry.  The  new  work  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  curved  ribs 
springing  from  carveil  stone  corbels.  The  seats 
have  carved  bench  ends  ;  tlic  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
arc  carved  and  resting  on  Ham  stone  bases.  Under 
the  tower  arch  is  an  original  oak  screen  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  which  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored. The  manor  aisle  contains  two  stained-glass 
windows,  by  Clayton  &  Bell,  and  a  new  window  by 
the  same  artists  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  by 
Mrs.  Cookworthy,  in  meniorj-  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Bayley.  The  work  has  cost  about  £2,000,  and  has 
been  executed  (under  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  architect.  Doughty-street,  London,  W.C.)  by 
Mr.  A.  Reynolds,  builder,  of  Milborne  Port.  The 
funds  have  been  chiefly  provided  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Hubert  Hutchings,  Esq.,  and  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Urquhart  Cookworthy. 

AVoTTOS  FiTZPAisE,  DoESET.  —  The  parish 
church  of  this  secluded  hamlet,  after  long  being  in  the 
most  neglected  state,  has  latterly  been  almost  entirely 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
George  H.  Bircb,  of  London.     Only  the  lower  part 


of  the  tower  remains  of  the  actual  structure,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  old  materials  have  been  carefully 
worked  in  again,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  positions 
they  originally  held  in  the  ancient  building.  The 
church  in  its  plan  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  north 
and  south  transepts,  with  a  vestrj-  to  the  eastward  of 
the  north  transept,  and  the  Luttrell  Chapel  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  southern  one.  The  total 
length  of  the  church  from  out  to  out  is  76ft..  the 
width  of  nave  20ft.,  and  across  the  transepts  39ft. 
The  height  of  the  tower  proper  is  -IGft.  6in.,  but  a 
turret  upon  the  north-east  angle  rises  5ft.  higher,  and 
will  be  siu^mounted  by  a  vane  which  will  add  an 
additional  16ft.  to  the  entire  measurement.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  for  a  space  of  15ft.  is  new, 
the  rest  being  old.  There  is  a  good  porch  at  the 
south-west  end  of  the  church.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  mainly  Decorated,  the  Luttrell  Chapel  only 
being  Perpendicular.  The  font  is  Norman,  and  not 
uninteresting  ;  it  is  octagonal  in  form ;  the  bowl  is 
plain,  but  there  is  an  enrichment  of  some  merit  and 
interest  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  forming  a 
capital  for  the  bowl  to  rest  upon.  The  arch  between 
the  chancel  and  Luttrell  Chapel  is  old,  so  are  the 
east  and  west  windows,  and  the  north  and  south 
chancel  windows.  They  have  ancient  and  quaintly 
carved  heads  stopping  their  labels,  all  of  which  are 
in  good  preservation.  A  large  number  of  exceedingly 
interesting  Early  English  corbels  were  found  in  the 
old  walls  during  the  progress  of  pulling  down.  These 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  are  re-inserted  a3 
corbels  beneath  the  roof  on  the  exterior  of  the 
chancel.  The  east  and  western  gable  crosses  are  of 
early  date  and  character.  They  are  good  examples 
of  the  period,  and  have  been  relixed  in  their  old 
positions,  and  so,  also,  has  the  old  piscina.  During 
the  works  the  door  which  originally  led  to  the  rood- 
loft  was  discovered  bricked  up,  and  has  been  re- 
opened, together  with  an  old  squint  upon  the  north 
side  of  chancel.  The  seating  throughout  isopen  and 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  ;  the  roofs,  too,  are  of 
the  same  materiah  The  Luttrell  Chapel  is  divided 
from  the  south  transept  by  a  richly  moulded  arch  in 
pine  ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  with  pierced  tracery 
and  the  arch  itself  carried  by  corbels  in  Beer  stone, 
beneath  which  are  deUcatel}'  carved  angels  in  de- 
votional attitudes.  These,  as  well  as  the  gurgoyles 
and  other  carving,  are  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Uarry 
Hems,  sculptor,  of  Exeter,  who  has  also  made  the 
reredos.  There  is  a  low  chancel  wall  separating 
that  part  from  the  nave;  tliis  is  about  3ft.  high. 
The  upper  part  is  inlaid  "with  tiles,  the  effect  being 
good.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  the  mouldings 
being  verj-  vigorous ;  it  is  neatly  carved  in  the 
hollows  with  leaves  of  a  trefoil  type.  The  retable 
projects  about  lOin.,  and  is  composed  of  one  slab  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  Devonshire  marble,  moulded 
upon  its  edge,  and  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
reredos.  The  central  part  over  tbis  is  inlaid  :  there 
is  a  cross  in  the  middle  and  on  either  side  panels  con- 
taining angels  bearing  scrolls,  with  the  A^'ord  "Alle- 
luia" upon  them.  The  mosaic,  as  well  as  the  tiles 
in  the  chancel,  are  by  Messrs.  ilaw,  of  Broseley. 
The  altar  table  is  of  pitch  pine,  with  an  oaken  top. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  of  flint,  and  the  dressings 
of  Ham  Hill  stone,  from  Mr.  Charles  Trask's  quar- 
ries. The  roofs  are  slated,  capped  by  red  ridge-tiles. 
The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  works  is  being  de- 
frayed b}'  the  Luttrell  family,  of  Wotton  Fitzpaine, 
and  a  stained  glass  window  in  memory  of  a  late 
member  of  that  family  will  be  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  their  chapel.  Mr.  Wilham  Langford,  of  Lyme 
Regis,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works, 
which  will  be  completed  in  a  couple  of  months. 

BCILDIXGS. 

BuxTOx. — The  Congregational  .Sunday  Schools 
here  have  just  been  reopened,  after  enlargement  from 
plans  furnished  by  James  M.  Monro,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect, Bath-street,  Glasgow.  The  extension  has  been 
effected  by  the  removal  of  the  windows,  and  sub- 
masonry  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  original  build- 
ing, the  introduction  of  massive  handsome  iron 
columns  for  the  support  of  the  (three)  arches ;  and 
the  attachment  of  a  new  building  to  the  former  one, 
considerablj'  exceeding  the  former  one  in  size.  The 
effect  is  to  give  one  excellent  room,  or,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  curtains  at  the  intercepting  arches,  two 
smaller  ones.  The  lighting  of  the  new  room,  and  of  the 
centre  of  the  old,  is  effected  by  a  handsome  cupola, 
with  plaster  mouldings,  ventilator,  &c.,  and  two 
large  end  windows,  the  tout  cnM'mble  of  the  whole 
being  admirable.  Externally,  the  new  buildings  are 
constructed  in  careful  harmony  with  the  style  of 
the  church  of  which  they  form  a  part,  itself  a  beau- 
tiful structure. 

Earlskerry. — On  Tuesday  last  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  town  hall  for  the  burgh  of  Earlsferry 
was  laid  with  Masonic  honours.  The  architect  of  the 
hall  is  Mr.  John  Currie,  Edinburgh. 
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TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

rWe  do  not  hold  onrsolves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
oar  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communieatious  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeadbes.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating?  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 
31,TAVIST0CK-STBEET,  OOVEXT-QAKDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVEETISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Od.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
Beries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  'Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-tour  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION  (PAT.VBLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

1.5s.  per  annum  ;  7f.  6d.  for  six  months;  .33.  M.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  tor  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMEBIC  AN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCEIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  ihe  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
thesum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.lfic,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

13*  .\merican  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renetrin(7  thrir  suhncriptiom,  are  2)articularly  requested  to 
advise  the  rublisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Office 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


and  is  as  competent  to  produce  the  ugly  as  the  beau- 
tiful. Does  Mr.  Gildard  know  that  the  angular  or 
triangular  hj'pothegis  has  been  actuallj-  tried  in  this 
eity  of  Edinburgh  ?  The  facade  of  Castle-terrace, 
with  its  lop-sided  beauty,  lacks  every  element  of  re- 
pose peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  as  a  costly  specimen 
of  the  grotesque  lacks  also  entirely  the  grace  it 
might  have  had  by  study  of  natural  forms  instead 
of  mathematical  abstractions. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon,  it  is  but 
one  of  many  existing  remains,  no  two  of  which 
agree  in  their  design.  Some  specimens  of  Doric  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Gildard  would  pronounce  clumsy. 
What  sort  of  beauty  there  could  be  in  pillars  Par- 
thenonically  proportioned  for  York  Minster  I  cannot 
conceive.  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  Gothic 
clustered  pier.  An  unflnted  Ionic  pillar  is  the  most 
graceless  form  conceiveble.  Tlie  want  of  "  bell"  in 
the  capital,  or  rather  its  lack  of  depth,  is  abhorrent 
to  the  eye ;  and  Greek  architecture  of  that  order, 
as  displayed  in  the  National  Gallery,  here  is,  I  hope, 
the  last  example  we  shall  ever  see.  Even  Mr. 
Thomson  goes  back  for  inspiration  to  the  Egyptian, 
and  happy  as  he  is  iu  his  manipulation  of  the  style, 
I  must,  atthe  risk  of  shocking  Mr.  Gildard,  once  more 
affirm  that  it  this  line  of  beauty  were  developed  we 
we  should  have  far  too  much  of  the  sepulchre  in  our 
palaces  ;  the  beauty  of  repose  would  be  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  borne.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  any  such 
result,  for  the  Gothic  and  the  Classic  arch  will  win 
and  keep  the  field  ;  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
Scottish  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  with  all 
the  accessories,  will  have  happier  results  than  Mr. 
Gildard  has  anticipated. — I  am,  &c.. 

Another  Protestant  and  Architect. 


on  Thursdaj-,  the  22nd  inst. — viz.,  Aitchison,  C. 
Barry,  Christopher,  Porter,  Roberts,  myself,  Tarn, 
Torshod,  Trollope,  ami  Wallen,  when  the  number 
was  again  reduced  to  five — viz.,  Barrj',  Christopher, 
Porter,  Roberts,  and  Trollope.  The  running  was 
entirely  between  Christopher  and  Roberts;  the 
former  had  22  votes  and  the  latter  31,  who  was,  of 
course,  elected.  Porter  obtained  2  votes  only  and 
Barry  3. — I  am,  &c.,  Alfred  Smith. 

4Ga,  Pall  M.all,  S.W.  Aug.  31. 


HBOEirBD.— S.  H J.  W.  T.— C.  G.— C.  F.  H.  &  Co.— J.  H. 

—A.  S.— J.  F.  A.  O.— T.  G.— C.  B.  A.— J.  O.  L.— W,  &  Co. 
—J.  A.  C. 

M.  B.  Adams.— The  drawings  to  hand. 

F.  E.  Dawson.— The  scale  of  the  condition  of  the  plans  is 
of  no  consequence. 

F.  B.  v..  J.  T.,  O.  C,  AND  "  An  Intendino  Competitor." 
— You  will  see  that  your  reasonable  request,  in  reference 
to  extending  the  time  of  the  School  Planning  Competi- 
tion, is  complied  with. 

O.  S.  Adte.— Drawing  to  hand. 

John  Langton. — Drawings  to  hand. 


Comspnbcnte. 


GREEK  AND  GOTHIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — I  have  only  now  seen  Mr.  Gildard's  defence 
of  Greek  v.  (lothic.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  quite 
familiar  witii  all  he  has  advanced,  and  as  great  an 
admirer  of  the  architecture  of  the  High  School,  Royal 
Institution,  as  any  Greek  can  be.  .\11  that  he  claims 
ior  Greek  architecture  as  developing  the  beautiful  in 
a  style  of  construction  so  rudimentary  I  have 
already  granted.  There  was  no  occasion  for  three 
columns  of  such  ponderous  artillery  to  prove  that 
we  cannot  improve  on  the  Doric  of  the  Parthenon. 
It  is  Greek  art  in  architecture  alone  with  which  we 
are  concerned ;  ami  I  s.ay,  alas  for  human  genius  if 
it  is  to  be  cribb'd,  cabin'd,  and  confin'd  by  such  a 
model.  Its  very  perfection  is  its  poverty,  as  far  as 
its  .suggestive  capacity  for  development  is  concerned, 
and  makes  it  absurd  to  allirm  that  it  has  been  neither 
rivalled  nor  surpasseil.  For  Mr.  Gildard  reluctantly 
admit.i  that  human  genius  has  done  greater  things 
since  the  age  of  Pericles  in  the  .art  of  construction 
and  economy  of  material.  I  may  add  that  greater 
things  have  been  done  in  science,  poetry,  and  mathe- 
matics, too  (I  shall  add  sculpture,  for  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  New  Zealander  of  2.'>00a.d.  will 
be  fotmd  publishing  his  superlatives  on  discovering 
some  fragments  of  a  Gl.i.sgow  statue).  But  if  ar- 
chitecture of  equal  or  surpassing  beauty  is  produced 
with  infinitely  more  of  skill  in  the  construction  and 
adaptation  of  material,  we  have  a  higher  style  of  ar- 
chitecture and  a  greater  "achievement  (jf  human 
genius."  On  this  .admission  I  build  without  fear  of 
contr.idiction  a  claim  for  the  supremacy  of  Gothic, 
take  it  all  in  all. 

"Nor  have  I  any  fear  of  an  appeal  to  authorities. 
Professional  status  has  produced  too  many  anoma- 
lies in  the  w.ay  of  taste  to  make  me  at  all  an.Tious 
as  to  Mr.  Gildard's.  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your 
colnmns  by  a  dis.iertation  on  the  .advantages  of 
anonymous  correspondence,  or  ask  sympathy  for  one 
ovcrwlujlmed  by  the  announcement  of  the  "  high 
degree"  of  the  Knight  of  the  I'artlinimn.  liut,  to  use 
a  seasonable  phrase,  I  b.ack  liartholomoiv  ag.ainst 
Gildard  atid  Bartholomew's  disciple  Ruskin  against 
Samuel  .Johnson.  Mr.  Hay's  thcorj-,  like  Burke's, 
goes  down  before  an  impartial  collection   of  facts. 


VENTILATING  TROUGH  JUNCTIONS  FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINS. 
Sir, — As  your  correspondent  "  Plumber  "  still 
misunderstands  my  "trough  junction,"  I  will  simply 
reply  to  the  points  he  has  rai.sed.  1.  He  assumes 
gratuitously  that  my  trough  "  is  simply  the  putting 
in  of  an  extra  siphon-trap  with  a  ventilating-pipe." 
He  is  wrong  here.  I  have  no  pipe,  and  there  is  no 
"needless  expense"  in  putting  in  an  extra  trap 
which  "  Plumber  "  fancies.  As  I  expKained  in  my 
former  letter,  my  "trough"  combines  the  siphon-trap, 
but  where  there  is  already  the  common  trap,  the 
"ventilating  trough"  only  may  be  inserted  between 
it  and  the  soil-pipe.  2.  "Plumber"  asks  "  What 
is  to  hiniler  a  simple,  properly-put-in,  and  properly 
ventilated  .syphon-trap  keeping  back  sewage-gas  ?  " 
I  answer  "nothing."  But  how  does  "Plumber" 
propose  to  ventilate  it?  By  a  ventilating-pipe,  I 
presume.  Now,  a  ventilating-pipe  may  .answer  the 
purpose  pretty  well,  but  it  is  neither  so  efficient  nor 
so  economical  as  the  ventilating  trough  I  use.  It 
has  been  shown  also  that  a  sm.aU  pipe,  by  reason  of 
the  friction  against  its  sides,  does  not  afford  such  an 
ea.sy  passage  for  the  gas  as  can  be  desired,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  upper  bend  of  a 
siphon,  or  in  any  lead  pipe,  without  easy  and  suffi- 
cient escape,  has  a  corrosive  action  on  it  eating  it 
away.  In  reference  to  "  Plumber's"  paper  (p.  392 
of  Building  News,  Vol.  XXII.),  to  which  he 
refers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  shown,  which  is 
the  ordinary  method,  which  can  make  it  so  economi- 
cal or  efficient  as  the  "  trough."  First,  because 
there  is  no  ventilating-pipe  required  in  the  latter ; 
secondly,  because  my  plan  gives  free  escape  for 
the  foul  air  just  where  it  is  needed  and  accumulates; 
thirdly,  because  a  separate  yeutilating-tubo  may 
often  create  a  downward  current,  forcing  the  gas 
through  the  syphon,  especially  when  the  temperature 
or  condition  of  the  outer  atmosphere  is  urifayonrable 
to  render  it  .an  up-cast  pipe.  3.  As  I  luive  before 
said,  my  "  trough  "  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  soil- 
pipes  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  building — a  plan 
which  no  common-sense  would  tolerate.  Another 
means  I  have  published  may  be  ailopted  in  such 
ca.ses.  For  further  details  of  my  "  ventilating 
trough,''  &c.,  I  must  refer  your  correspondent  to  a 
work  I  am  about  bringing  out  on  this  .and  kindreii 
subjects.  1  fear,  however,  the  cliisswhich  "IMumbcr" 
90  ably  represents  will  be  slow  to  recognise  any 
alteration  or  improvement  in  these  matters. — I  am, 

&C.,  G.    Hu.SKIS.SON    GUILLAU.ME. 


STOVES. 
Sir, — I  observe  in  your  number  of  August  16  a 
description  of  the  Gallon  stove,  and  as,  as  j'ousay,  the 
cost  of  fuel  makes  this  question  more  important  than 
ever,  I  write  to  describe  one  that  I  have  used,  not 
only  in  my  own  residence,  but  in  many  houses  on 
which  I  have  been  engaged  .as  architect,  and  which  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  Gallon  stove,  not  only 
from  the  much  greater  amount  of  heat  evolved,  but 
in  being  complete  in  itself,  and  requiring  no  more 
setting  than  an  ordinary  register  grate.  It  is  called 
"  Lewis's  patent  warm-air  chatnber  fireplace,"  the 
manufactory  being  Providence  Works,  Stepney, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  tempor.ary  show-rooni 
3,  Brownlow-street,  Holborn,  The  cold  air  enters 
the  air  chamber  at  the  back  or  underneath  the  fire, 
and  can  be  brought  from  the  external  air  or  from 
any  passage  near  at  hand,  and  after  being  made  to 
traverse  the  air  chamber  backwards  and  forwards 
\>y  means  of  gills,  comes  out  warm  into  the  room,  or 
can  be  conveyed  into  any  other  room  or  passage  by 
means  of  pipes.  The  essentbal  difference  betweea 
this  grate  and  all  others  I  have  seen,  and  in  which 
I  believe  the  patent  partly  consists,  is  that  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  requires  no  air  chamber  building, 
and  no'more  setting  than  an  ordin.-iry  register  grate. 

I  have  these  grates  fixed  in  three  sitting-rooms 
of  my  own  residence,  the  cold  air  entering  from  and 
returning  warmed  into  the  hall.  During  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  severe  winter  of  1870-71,  the  hall 
and  staircase  three  stories  high  were  nicely  aired 
when  only  one  fire  was  lit.  When  two  fires  were 
ht  they  were  comfortably  wiirm,  and  when  there  were 
fires  in  all  three  sitting-rooms,  the  hall  and  staircase 
were  as  warm  as  the  rooms  themselves,  and  the  bed- 
rooms aired  also  ;  this  result  being  obtained  without 
using  an  ounce  more  fuel  than  if  ordinarj'  grates 
had  been  used,  and  the  waste  heat  allowed  to  escape 
up  the  chimney. 

One  day,  when  the  external  air  was  25"  Fahrenheit, 
I  tested  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  air 
issuing  from  one  of  the  air  chambers  (by  means  of 
Negretti  &  Zambra's  standard  thermometer,  and 
Byron's  delicate  anemometers)  about  an  hour  after 
the  fire  was  lit.  I  found  the  air  going  in  near  the 
hall  door  at  35°  and  issuing  from  the  air  chamber 
at  the  temperature  of  130°,  and  at  the  rate  of  140 
lineal  feet  per  minute,  or  9  cubic  feet  raised  91°,  or 
equal  to  about  82  cubic  feet  raised  10°  in  tempera- 
ture a  minute,  and  as  the  htill  and  staircase  to  he 
warmed  contain  about  7,000  cubic  feet,  it  follows 
that  when  all  three  sitting-room  fires  are  lit  they  caa 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  hall  and  staircase,  Ac, 
20°,  or  say  from  40°  to  G0°  in  an  hour,  after  the 
fires  .are  well  burnt  up.  There  is  an  entire  absence 
of  smoke,  offensive  smell,  or  oppressive  drj-uess  in 
the  air. 

To  satisfy  a  friend  whom  I  recommended  to  use 
them,  I  arran,ged  not  long  since  for  a  perfect  testing 
by  a  scientific  gentleman  in  a  high  official  position 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  other  stoves  and 
modes  of  warming,  and  he  reported  most  favourably 
on  them.— I  am, '&c.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


BETHLEHEM  AND  BRIDEWELL  HOSPITALS 
SURVEYORSIIIP. 

Sir. — In  looking  over  your  weekly  issue  as  usual, 
I  find  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  ".I.  IL,"  (p.  171), 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a  surveyor  to  Beth- 
lehem and  I'.riili-well  Hospitals  which  i.s  entirely  in- 
correct, and  thinking  3'ou  might  wish  to  know  the 
facts  of  the  case,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  with  them. 
There  were  sixty  applications  for  the  appointment, 
from  which  the  governors  selected  ten  to  meet  them 


rLYMOUXn   AUCHITECTURE. 

Sin,— We  were  somewhat  amused  at  the  two  letters 
in  your  last  impression  on  the  above  subject,  they  con- 
tain so  many  inconsistencies.     For  instance— 

With  reference  to  the  churches  so  much  has  been 
said  of,  "Throe  Towns"  remarks,  "There  is  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  churches  are  immeasurably 
preferable  to  those  erected  by  any  Plymouth  architect ; 
indeed,  if  1  except  Jlr.  Koid's  very  fair  church  at 
Mannamead,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  or 
heard  of  a  new  church  proceeding  from  a  local  archi- 
tect's office."  Now.  I  would  ask  how  could  Ihey 
possibly  fail  to  be  so  if  no  Plymouth  architect  had 
ever  built  a  church? 

Afrain.  with  respect  to  Mr.  Keats'  shops,  your  corre- 
spondent writes  that  they  are  "not  of  a  more  objec- 
tionable description  than  we  see  every  day  turned  out 
by  some  of  our  best  known  architects  in  all  large  cities 
throughout  the  country."  To  uso  this  gentleman's 
own  words  when  speaking  of  "  I'lymouthian."  "  Two 
wrongs  never  make  a  right."  Take  away  Mr.  Hems 
carving  which  I  spoke  of,  and  how  much  will  Mr. 
Keats'  architecture  be  worth  V  .Seeing,  with  "  11.,"  that 
there  is  very  little  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecturB 
in  Plymouth,  to  distance  the  wretched  buildings  in  the 
towu  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
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Now,  we  will  see  how  "  Plymouthian's  "  letter  will 
bear  a  little  criticism.  He  stated  in  his  letter  of 
16th  Angnst,  speakinj?  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  *'  With 
the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  both 
stunted  and  bad  better  have  been  left  unlinished,  I  do 
not  see  that  there  could  well  have  been  any  improve- 
ment." Now,  one  improvement  that  could  have  been 
made  is  pointed  out.  He  says,  "Remember,  I  have 
never  said  that  S.  Paul's  was  otherwise  than  'ordi- 
nary.'" "  Plymouthian  "  seems  to  resemble  a  weather- 
cock very  closely. 

With  respect  to  S.  James's,  "Plymouthian"  wanders 
from  the  point.  We  never  said  anything  as  to  the 
value  of  accessories,  but  merely  stated  the  church  it- 
self was  "  very  ordinary." 

The  reference  to  "classical  prejudice"  in  connection 
■with  windows  having  their  corners  cut  off  is  a  good 
joke.  Why  not  make  use  of  the  freedom  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  place  the  windows  upside  down  to 
get  the  doorway  under?  Moreover,  this  was  not  at 
all  a  "truthful  necessity";  there  are  no  buttresses  to 
eut  through,  and  as  these  doors  are  at  the  east  end  in 
the  main  street,  and  the  "  dirty  back  lane  "  at  the  west, 
we  fail  to  see  why  they  would  be  obliged  to  be  placed 
there. 

We  may  say  to  "Plymouthian,"  tu  qitogue,  in  reply 
to  his  remarks  about  Thanckes,  as  he  refers  to  the 
church  of  Ottery  S.  Mary,  near  Exeter,  whilst  the 
former  is  just  across  the  Tamar,  and  visible  from 
Devonport. 

"Plymouthian"  says  ho  has  not  seen  Mr.  Street's 
church  at  Torquay,  yet  he  actually  states  that  S.  James's 
(minor)  Church  "will  hold  its  o^\ti  "  with  it,  and 
another  church  he  names  in  Exeter.  Of  what  possible 
value  can  his  statements  be  when  he  talks  so  absurdly. 
May  I  ask  if  he  got  bis  opinion  from  the  "  Eccle- 
Biologist  "?— I  am,  &c.,  Quatrefoil. 


VILLA  AND  SCHOOL  PLANNING. 
Sir, — Upon  looking  over  the  plans,  &c.,  of  your 
villa  competition,  it  struck  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  distinction  as  to  architects  in  practice  and  assis- 
tants and  pupils.  It  hardly  seems  fair  for  all  to  com- 
pete on  the  same  conditions. — I  am,  &c.. 

Observer. 

[It  would  be  unnecessary,  difficult,  and  invidious  to 
make  any  such  distinction.  If  such  were  made,  as 
suggested  by  "  Observer,"  some  one  else  might  with 
equal  propriety  ask  us  to  make  a  distinction  between 
architects  without  practice  and  architects  with  prac- 
tice.— Ed.] 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  your  next  issue,  whether  more  than  one 
Story  is  permitted  in  the  planning  of  the  schools,  as  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  accom- 
modation in  one  flat. — I  am,  &c., 

York,  August  28.  Edward  A.  Olld. 


Sib, — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the 
time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  school  competi- 
tion, seeing  that  three  weeks  have  been  lost,  as  far  as 
preparing  the  drawings  are  concerned,  and  in  justice 
to  the  provincial  competitors,  who  have  to  send  the 
drawings  away  earlier.  I  should  also  suggest  that  the 
amended  rules  of  the  London  School  Board  should  bo 
pablished  along  with  the  answers  to  the  questions. — I 
am,  &c..  G.  C. 

[For  answers  to  these  and  other  questions,  see  p.  189. 
—Ed.  B.  A'.] 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  AND  PLUMBERS' 
WORK. 

The  following  letters  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
yesterday  : — 

Sib, — More  churches  have  been  burnt  by  the 
plumbers'  fires  rolling  out  on  to  the  gutters  than  from 
all  other  causes  together.  Again  I  take  the  liberty  of 
citing  what  was  done  in  the  rebuilding  of  Doncaster 
Church.  I  had  all  the  lead  gutters  laid  on  stone  in- 
stead of  wood,  which  had  been  specified  as  usual.  It 
cost  no  more  money  nor  involved  the  least  difficulty. 
It  would  not  cost  much  gradually  to  replace  all  the 
wooden  gutters  of  the  cathedrals  with  stone,  and  then 
such  accidents  would  be  impossible. — Yours  obediently, 

Kectory,  Stevenage,  Sept.  4.  E.  B.  Denison. 


Sir, — ^The  calamity  which  has  befallen  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  not  without  precedent.  On  May  20,  1840. 
the  south-west  tower  of  York  Minster  caught  fire. and 
the  roof  of  the  nave  was  destroyed,  owing,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  imprudence  of  a  person  employed  in  the 
tower.  The  estimated  cost  of  repairs  was  i;2:!,000.  In 
1561  the  unrivalled  spire  of  .S.  Paul's  was  burnt  down, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  plumber,  who  had  left  a 
pan  of  coals  burning  while  he  had  gone  to  his  dinner. 
In  some  of  the  Mi'(Hxval  statutes  of  our  Cathedrals, 
and  notably  at  Lincohi,  provision  is  made  for  a  careful 
watchoversuchworkmeu  as  a  precaution  against  similar 
disasters.  It  woujii  be  well,  again,  to  s.-t  such  direc- 
tions in  use  by  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  to  overlook  or  to  be  responsible  in  times  of 
restoration  or  repairs  of  roofs. — Vours.  &c  , 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Sir, — The  fire  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  said  to 
hare  arisen  from  the  same  cause  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  our  old  churches — namely,  the  system 
of  repairing  lead  roofs  and  gutters  by  soldering  de- 
fective joints  of  the  lead  covering.    There  ia  no  ©xcuae 


for  this  vicious  system  of  patching;  it  is  as  faulty  in 
principle  as  dangerous  in  practice.  So  long  as  load  on 
roofs  and  gutters  is  soldered,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal  during  changes  of  temperature 
will  always  cause  cracks,  and  this  system  of  repair  must 
necessarily  lead  to  leaky  roofs. 

The  proper  method  of  laying  or  repairing  metal 
roofs  and  gutters  is  by  allowing  the  metal  free  play  to 
exj)and  and  contract,  by  means  of  overlapping  joints  ; 
and  until  the  cathedral  clerks  of  works  learn  this  fun- 
damental truth  they  will  never  get  rid  of  the  plumber 
on  the  roof  with  his  brazier  of  charcoal,  and  the  con- 
stant danger  of  fire  which  follows  this  reprehensible 
practice. — Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Wkottesley, 


September  4. 


Lieutenant-Colonel,  R.E. 


Sir. — I  trust  your  remarks  on  the  burning  of  our 
historical  monuments  may  have  the  effect  of  directing 
public  attention  strongly  to  the  dangers  to  which  our 
old  mansions  and  churches  are  exposed  from  the  fire- 
pots  of  our  workmen  when  repairing  the  roofs. 

Most  of  the  old  mansions  and  churches  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  thing 
to  reflect  that  unless  some  precautions  be  taken  and 
enforced  we  can  calculate  with  tolerable  accuracy  when 
the  survivors  will  follow. 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  quite  idle  to  hope 
for  safety  from  any  amount  of  supervision,  unless  addi- 
tional mechanical  aids  are  given  to  the  workmen  to 
perform  their  work  with  safety,  as  the  work  has  fre- 
quently to  be  done  under  conditions  involving  consi- 
derable danger. 

I  speak  from  experience,  as  I  had  ample  opportunity 
of  studying  the  way  in  which  these  fires  are  caused 
while  restoring  Lalmeck  Castle,  the  flat  roofs  of  which 
necessitated  an  extensive  use  of  zinc  and  lead,  and, 
consequently,  of  plumbers  and  their  men.  Not  being 
the  architect,  but  merely  the  owner  of  the  place,  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  men 
carrying  about  iron  pots  with  blazing  fires  over  my 
roofs,  and  often  in  a  high  wind,  and  I  confess  I  felt 
much  more  surprise  that  the  building  so  often  escaped 
than  when  it  was  eventually  set  on  fire. 

The  ordinary  operation  is  as  follows : — The  workman 
carries  up  a  cauldron  filled  with  charcoal,  and  places  it 
near  him  on  the  roof.  As  the  charcoal  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  ignition,  he  generally  provides  himself  with 
a  bundle  of  shavings  or  thin  wood,  which  he  places  in 
the  cauldron,  and  then  applies  his  lucifer  match.  The 
result  is  that  the  wind — which  at  such  an  elevation  is 
generally  strong — blows  the  blazing  shavings  or  light 
wood  mixed  with  charcoal  dust  over  the  roof,  and  as 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  workmen  to  follow  and 
extinguish  the  scattered  combustibles,  the  latter  lie 
quietly  smouldering  where  they  fall — sometimes  for 
hours,  or  even  days. 

Sometimes  the  workman  accidentally  upsets  the 
cauldron,  as  there  is  frequently  no  room  for  him  or  it 
to  stand  with  safety.  Sometimes — indeed  generally — 
the  cauldron  is  left  during  the  night  upon  the  roof, 
after  the  workman  has,  as  he  thinks,  extinguished  the 
charcoal. 

The  sequel  is  well  known,  and  within  the  last 
month  we  have  had  several  examples  of  the  results. 
In  the  night  a  strong  wind  springs  up,  the  smouldering 
embers  are  fanned  into  flame,  and  if  the  woodwork  be 
uncovered,  or  if  there  be  planking  or  other  timber 
near  the  roof,  generally,  the  building  Is  gone  in  the 
morning. 

Now,  Sir,  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  surely  not  far 
to  seek. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
workman  a  firepot,  which  will  do  no  harm  even  if  up- 
set, and  which  will  not  allow  the  ignited  shavings, 
wood,  or  charcoal,  to  fly  about  and  smoulder  in  secret 
places. 

This  can  be  easily  effected  by  providing  the  firepot 
with  a  simple  gauze  cap,  in  which  it  must  be  placed 
before  taken  on  to  the  roof,  and  with  an  aperture  in 
the  gauze  for  the  insertion  of  the  soldering  iron. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Davy  lamp,  and  to  insist  that  no  firepot  on  any  pre- 
tence shall  be  carried  without  such  a  gauze  guard. 

The  same  arrangement  would  apply  to  the  gluepots 
of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  to  every  vessel  or 
lamp  in  which  fire  or  light  is  carried  about  by  work- 
men. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  workmen  to  use  any  appliances  by  which 
danger  may  be  lessened  ;  but  a  few  years*  penal  servi- 
tude imposed  upon  those  who  burn  down  our  priceless 
monuments  from  recklessness  would  probably  lessen 
this  repugnance  and  give  the  owners  some  security. 

I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  both  architects  and 
plumbers,  and  they  seem  to  approve  the  remedy  as 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective. 

I  find  the  cost  of  such  a  wire  guard  would  be  about 
two  shillings. 

3,  Ilare-court, Temple.      E.  Aubrev  Moriarty. 


On  Monday  Messrs.  Walker  k  Ackorley  ofForod 
for  sale  theTheatrcTvoY.il,  Birkenhead,  with  3,0.53 
square  yards,  tho  residue  of  tlie  land  belonging  to 
tho  Birkenhead  Theatre  Company,  Limited,  extend- 
ing from  Argylo-streot  to  Ilenry-street.  The  land 
was  divided  into  two  lots,  containing  11)19  and  1614 
fluporlicial  yards  respectively,  but  for  neither  of  theso 
lutM  was  there  any  bid.  The  next  lot  was  tlio  Dirkrn- 
head  Thoatro  and  shops,  containing  altogether 
IG.W  fiuperftcial  yards,  for  wliich  an  offi^r  of  X(;,000 
waa  made,  but  as  this  was  far  beneath  tho  reserve 
bid,  tUo  property  was  withdrawn. 


Intcrtomminticatioit* 


QUESTIONS. 

[2043.]— Puzzolana.— How  and  of  what  ia  arti- 
ficial puzzolana  made  ? — R.  L. 

[2644.]— Party  Wall. —  Rule  1  of  section  85  of 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  recites :  "  No  building 
owner  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
omier,  or  in  cases  where  any  party  structure  is  dange- 
rous (in  which  cases  the  provisions  hereby  made  as  to 
dangerous  structures  shall  apply),  exercise  any  right 
hereby  given  in  respect  to  any  party  structure  imless 
he  has  given  at  the  least  three  months'  previous  notice 
to  the  adjoining  owner."  In  the  event  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  requiring  the  demolition  of  a 
dangerous  party  wall,  can  neither  owner  build  a  new 
party  wall  without  giving  the  three  months'  notice? 
If  so,  the  obstinacy  of  one  owner  may  be  a  grievous 
injury  to  the  other.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  dangerous  buildings  appear  to 
apply  only  to  the  pulHng  dnwn  of  party  walls,  and  not 
to  their  re-erection,  and  tturrfore  authorises  a  person 
under  notice  from  the  >].trnpolitan  Board  of  "Works to 
pull  down  a  dangerous  wall  to  comply  with  the  Board's 
notice  without  giving  notice  to  the  adjoining  owner. 
Again,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  destroying  a  party  struc- 
ture dividing  two  houses  of  different  owners,  one  of 
which  owners  does  not  desire  to  rebuild,  it  would 
appear  by  tho  Act  that  he  can  keep  his  neighbour's 
premises  exposed  and  uninhabitable  for  three  months 
by  not  allowing  him  to  dispense  with  three  months' 
notice  before  rebuilding.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  owner  placed  in  the  above  circumstances, 
and  wishing  to  rebuild,  being  entitled  legally  to  pro- 
ceed without  so  long  a  notice  as  three  months. — R.  L. 

[■if^.'i.] — Architectural  Dictionary. — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  \\w  of  the  largest  and 
most  copiously-illustrated  dictionary  of  architecture 
and  building  (next  the  "  Dictionary  of  Architecture  "), 
and  what  the  subscription  to  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  (if  any)  :s,  or  how  conducted  ? — H.  B. 

[2C46.]  — Cleaning  Brickwork.  —  I  am  doing 
some  ornamental  brickwork,  gauged  arches,  &o.,  in 
front  of  new  buildings.  The  late  heavy  rain  has 
beaten  on  the  scaffold  boards  and  discoloured  the  face 
of  the  work.  The  bricks  are  Birmingham  red,  smooth 
face  and  hard,  and  are  laid  in  white  mortar.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  kind  readers  inform  me  the  best 
way  to  clean  the  above  ?  Washing  with  water  softens 
tho  joints.— W.  W. 

[2f;4r.]— Keeping  Out  the  Damp. — Will  some 
one  tell  me  of  a  method  for  keeping  out  the  damp  in 
the  following  instance?  I  have  a  room,  the  floor  of 
whicli  is  yft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  out- 
side.   The  wall  is  built  of  Din.  brickwork. — O.  P.  Q. 

[2648.] — Dimensions  of  Arches. — Will  some  of 
your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  method  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  groined 
or  other  arches,  in  order  to  prepare  a  drawing  of  the 
same  to  scale,  which  arches  are,  by  reason  of  their 
great  height  or  otherwise,  inaccessible  for  measuring 
with  the  rod  ?— G.  A.  C, 

[2049.]— Masonry. — Wliat  is  known  by  circle  upon 
circle — that  is.  turning  an  arch  over  a  circular  plan  ? 
I'ractical  masons,  and  also  many  foremen  that  I  know, 
have  failed  to  dispose  of  this  problem  in  a  systematical 
way ;  in  fact,  they  have  wholly  failed  to  work  it  out  ia 
a  proper  system.  I  have  known  the  arch  stones  put  in 
rough  and  worked  out  by  templets,  twisting  zinc,  &c., 
and  depending  greatly  upon  the  eye,  with  the  joints 
wrong,  and  so  forth  ;  in  fact,  done  altogether  wrong 
and  unmechanically.  If  a  brief  elucidation  of  this 
ditficult  question  would  not  be  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  space,  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  edifi- 
cation.— E.  L.  S. 

[2650.] — Timbers  for  Building  Purposes. — 
Will  some  reader  oblige  by  naming  a  work  on  the 
various  timbers  used  for  building  purposes  ? — Country 
Joiner. 

[26:.I.]— Architrave. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  some 
one  would  kindly  inform  me  the  difference  between 
double  face  architrave  and  single  face  architrave;  and 
as  they  are  paid  for  at  per  foot  superficial,  the  length 
by  the  girth.  A  bmall  sketch  of  each,  showing  where 
girth  should  be  taken,  would  oblige,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.— T.  W.  J. 


REPLIES. 

[on3,-,.]_pettenkofer's  process  for  Restoring 
Pictures.— 1  believe  Von  IVttenkofer's  process  con- 
sisted merely  in  expo:?ing  the  pictures  to  tlie  vapour 
of  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  the 
picture  being  placed  in  an  air-tight  box,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  tray  containing  alcohol.  The  object  was 
to  remove  the  cracks  so  often  observed  in  old  pictures, 
but  the  method  has  failed  in  many  instances.  Dr.  G. 
.T.  Mulder,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  the  matter,  is  of  opinion  that  the  only 
effective  preservation  of  pictures  is  complete  exclusion 
of  the  air.  The  real  cause  of  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  pictures  is  the  gradual  but  continuous  oxidation  of 
tho  dried  paint,  resulting  in  the  crumbling  to  powder 
of  the  pigments. — Kai'I'a. 

pif;-;,;  ] — KaoUn  Bricks. — I  think  Messrs.  Martin 
Brothers,  (if  I'lympton,  were  the  first  to  make  bricks 
irom  the  refnse  of  Kaolin  or  China  clay,  mixed  with 
quartz  sand  carefully  selected  and  washed.  They  con- 
sisted   (approximately),  ou  analysis,   of    75    parts  of 
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silica,  22  of  alumina,  2  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  1  of 
alkalies,  waste,  &c.  Their  high  refractory  power  is 
due    to  the  small   quantity  of  iron  they  contain.— 

DOWLAIS. 

[2622  ] — Geometrical, — The  problem  as  it  now 
stands  is  absurd.  If  the  points  pi  and  q  were  anything 
but  44'1  and  24-1  respectively,  the  line  could  not  be 
parallel  -to  the  given  plane.  This  is  shown  clearly 
below.    This  can  be  proved  in  many  ways ;  but  first 


and  simplest  let  us  change  the  numbers  on  the  scale 
of  the  plane  from  1.5,  2.5,  35  to  10,  lo,  20  respectively, 
then  the  original  line  will  be  parallel  to  this  new  plane. 
But  it  is  also  parallel  to  the  original  plane — i.e.,  the 
same  line  is  parallel  to  two  different  planes — which  is 
absurd. — J.  T.  .T. 

[26.37.1  —  Hardening  Gypsum  Marble  or 
Stucco. — The  oldest  method  is  by  mixing  the  burnt 
gypsum  with  lime-water  or  a  solution  of  gum  arabic. 
Alum  and  water  (20oz.  of  the  former  to  61b.  of  the 
latter)  is  also  good.  Gypsum  thus  mixed  is  known  as 
"marble  cement."  "  Parian  cement"  is  gypsum  har- 
dened by  means  of  borax,  1  part  of  borax  being  dis- 
solved in  il  parts  of  water,  and  the  gypsum  heated 
with  the  solution.  An  addition  to  this  solution  of  1 
part  of  cream  of  tartar  is  said  greatly  to  improve  it. 

— DiOMEDE. 

[2638.]— Barracks. — In  1S.5S,  when  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  designs  for  infantry  and  cavalry 
barracks,  Mr.  Wyatt  obtained  that  for  the  latter.  The 
synopsis  used  by  him  was  from  the  Blue  Book  contain- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Barrack  Accom- 
modation in  the  Army,  with  the  ftlinutes  of  Evidence, 
date  1855.  See  also  Spon's  "  Dictionary  of  Engineer- 
ing," p.  249.— E.  S.  T. 


©ur  ®ice  CaMt, 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Conservative  Land  Society. — On  the  7th  of 
September  the  Con,servativo  Laud  Society  enters 
upon  its  21st  year.  Since  its  formation  in  1852,  tho 
services  of  the  same  chainnan  (Viscount  Ranelagh), 
the  same  Vice-Chairman  (Edward  Browulow  Knox), 
and  the  same  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen),  have 
been  secured  for  the  society,  which  during  the  period 
it  dealt  in  land — up  to  September,  18G8 — invested  in 
estates  in  26  counties,  Avhich  wore  allotted  to  the 
amount  of  £625,560.  Thousands  of  persons  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  have  thereby  acquired  free- 
hold land  and  houses.  The  £50  shares  taken  out 
have  been  Nos.  37,617,  representing  a  subscribed 
capital  of  £1,880,085,  and  under  the  certified  rules 
the  witlidrawal  privilege  of  investors  has  been 
exercised  to  the  extent  of  over  £485,000. 

The  STAi'FOIiDSHIRE  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT Company. — The  final  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  on  Monday 
week,  when  Mr.  N.  .Joyce,  the  liquidator,  presented 
his  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted.  In  three  months  the  company 
will  be  dissolved. 

The  North  Kent  Permanent  Building 
Society. — The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  Gravesend,  Mr. 
W.  Newman  in  the  <'Ii;iir.  The  rejiort  states  that 
the  society  is  making  siciuly  progress  ;  ninety  shares 
have  been  taken  during  the  year;  subscriptions 
received  during  the  same  period,  £810  5s. ;  witli- 
drawals,  £635  I's.  2d.  The  amount  advanced  during 
the  year  has  been  £1,.'>10,  .nnd  tlie  repayments  have 
amounted  to  £702  15s.  2d.  Tho  total  amount 
advanced  during  tiie  six  years'  existence  of  the 
society  has  been  £i»,200,  of  which  £4,028  17s.  8d.  has 
been  repaid,  and  the  repayments  continue  satisfactory. 
The  balance-,shoet  attached  to  the  report  shows  that 
afterpaying  expenses,  tliere  is  abalance  of  £121  10s.  7d. 
available  for  distribution.  A  dividend  of  six  per 
cent,  was  declared. 


New  Harrouu  itir  Jeiishv. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  harbour  for  Jersey  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  Tlic  works  comprise  a  breakwater 
on  the  west,  and  a  landing  pier  on  the  east  of  the 
present  harbour,  to  enable  the  mail  packets  to  laiul 
passengers  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  undertaking  is  £254,000,  and  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  under  tlie  direction  of  Sir  .Tolin  Coode, 
who  was  engaged  on  the  I'ortlaud  Breakwater. 


Building  with  Bitumen. — Last  week,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Norton,  the  inventor  of  a  new  process  of  building 
walls  and  constructing  pavements,  &c.,  with  bitu- 
men, exhibited  the  process  at  Blackfriars-street, 
Manchester.  A  sort  of  rough  mould  was  constructed 
of  boards,  between  which  the  wall  was  to  be  built. 
The  bricks  were  laid  inside,  and  as  each  layer  was 
laid  down  the  melted  bitumen  was  poured  into  the 
narrow  spaces  left  between.  The  bitumen  cools  in 
a  very  .short  time,  and  then  becomes  much  harder 
than  ordinarj'  mortar  or  cement.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  ahead}'  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that  a 
house  in  the  building  of  which  it  is  used  is  perfectly 
habitable  the  moment  it  is  finished,  as  no  settlement 
takes  place,  and  no  dampness  proceeds  from  the  bitu- 
men, which  is  dry  as  soon  as  it  cools. 

VANDALIS5I  at  STIRLING. — The  Town  Council  of 
Stirling,  which  not  so  very  long  ago  was  literally 
shamed  out  of  turning  Wallace's  monument  into  a 
public-house,  are  about  to  perpetuate  as  disgraceful 
a  piece  of  Vandalism  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Sir  George  Harvey,  the  painter,  states  that  a  portion 
of  the  beautiful  walk  which  runs  up  the  south  side 
of  the  town  is  fringed  with  a  most  picturesque  group 
of  basaltic  trap,  covered  with  natural  herbage. 
Certain  members  of  the  Council  are  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  this  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  quarry ; 
and  the  Council,  by  a  majority  of  12  to  9,  have 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  net  income  from  this 
quarry  is  estimated  at  £12  10s.  annually  ! 

Opening  of  the  Penicuik  Railway. — The  first 
passenger  train  has  been  run  on  the  new  Penicuik 
line  of  railway.  The  line  has  been  engineered  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Burrell,  C.E.,  and  has  been  under  the 
inspection,  while  in  course  of  formation,  of  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  C.E.  Extensive  and  convenient  sidings  for 
the  various  manufactures  have  been  devised  by  Mr. 
John  Buchanan,  C.E.,  and  the  whole  works  (with 
the  exception  of  the  station  buildings,  erected  by 
Mr.  J.  Tait,  Penicuik)  Iiave  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  John  Waddell,  Bathgate. 

Suggested  New  Method  of  Deciding  Coji- 
PKTiTioNs. — A  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  in 
reference  to  the  designs  sent  in  for  the  proposed 
Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  says  : — "  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  there  are  only  three  methods  by  which  a  ques- 
tion of  mingled  science  and  taste  can  be  satisfactorily 
decided  by  persons  who  have  no  special  education 
fitting  them  for  the  task.  1.  They  may  refer  it 
to  a  single  individual  of  proper  qualifications,  such 
as,  for  the  sake  of  example  in  the  present  instance, 
Mr.  Ruskin  or  Mr.  Fergusson.  I  do  no  press  this 
course,  however,  because  I  am  not  architect  enough 
to  know  whether  either  of  these  gentlemen  nia}'  not 
have  expressed  views  which  would  render  one  or  other 
of  the  competitors  averse  to  accept  his  authority. 
2.  The  question  might  be  submitted  to  a  body  of 
men  speciall}'  trained  in  an  artistic  sense,  such  as  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academj',  with  instructions  to  state 
which  of  the  designs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
would  prove  most  artistically  effective  in  the  pro- 
posed site.  3.  But  if,  in  lieu  of  these  methods, 
the  opinion  of  the  general  public  is  to  be  taken  for 
guide,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  that  of  competent  and 
responsible  persons,  and  ascertained  in  some  definite 
manner.  It  would  not  do  to  admit  of  a  general 
ballot  by  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  for  this  would 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  those  whose  friends 
might  muster  most  strongly,  and  notably  to  the 
Edinburgh  competitors  over  the  strangers.  But  I 
tliink  the  result  might  be  attained  if  tlie  trustees 
were  to  address  to  a  number  of  leading  Scotsmen,  not 
only  of  those  resident  in  Edinburgh,  but  of  those 
within  reach  of  it,  and  also  to  any  Englisli  or  foreign 
visitors  of  whose  presence  they  might  be  aware,  cir- 
culars requesting  them  to  state  in  writing,  in  the 
order  of  their  preference,  the  three  designs  which 
they  considered  superior.  If  the  consequence  was 
not  the  selection  of  the  best  design,  it  would  at  least 
be  the  selection  of  the  design  which,  in  tiie  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  persons  of  .some  culture,  seems  the 
best ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  which  we  can  hope  for."  This 
method  would  probably  give  as  little  satisfac- 
tion as  is  the  case  when  vestries  and  local  boards  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  competitive  designs. 

AVatek-Colour  Painting. — Mr.  Edwin  Dolby 
calls  attention  to  what  is,  as  he  say.s,  a  .serious  evil, 
and  one  which,  unless  at  once  remedied,  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  water-colour  painting  in  this 
country.  Owing  to  false  economy,  or  to  the  use  of 
deleterious  chemicals  in  the  manufacture,  the  paper 
supplied  has  ccjised  to  possess  the  necessary  qualities 
for  the  production  of  good  water-colour  painting. 
Sheet  after  sheet  has  to  be    discarded    before  the 


artist  can  find  a  satisfactory  one,  and  even  then  he 
cannot  count  upon  the  picture  standing  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Scarborough  Undekcliff  Competition.  — 
The  Scarborough  Cliff  Bridge  Company  offered 
£100  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the  second  best  plan 
for  laying  out  the  Undercliff  recently  purchased  by 
them.  Messrs.  Stewart  &.  Bury,  of  Scarborough, 
architects,  took  the  first  premium,  and  Mr.  Oldfield, 
of  London,  the  second. 

Liverpool  Autumn  Art  Exhibition. — The 
second  Liverpool  exhibition  of  the  works  of  modern 
artists  in  oils  and  water  colours,  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  the  Library  and  Museum,  in  William  Brown- 
street,  on  Mond.ay  last.  Nearly  1,000  works  in  oil 
and  water  colour  are  exhibited,  notwithstanding  that 
500  have  been  rejected,  parti}'  for  want  of  merit,  and 
partly  for  want  of  room.  The  number  of  works  in 
in  oil  hung  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  in 
water-colours  tliere  is  a  larger  show. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  noon  on  Friday 
last  a  large  body  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  met  at  Westminster-bridge 
pier,  and  went  in  the  Greenwich  boat  to  Cubitt 
Town,  whence  they  embarked  in  small  boats,  in 
which  they  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  spent  several  hours,  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir.  J.  Pye  Smith,  inspecting  Messrs. 
Ransome's  artificial  stone  works,  and  Mr.  Bessemer's 
new  steel  works,  all  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Perry  F. 
Nursey,  the  secretary  to  the  society,  attended  and 
pioneered  the  part}'.  In  the  evening  the  visitors 
dined  at  the  Trafalgar. 

Dover  Harbour. — Tlie  Dover  Harbour  Board 
have  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  plans  for 
deepening  and  extending  the  harbour,  and  making 
other  improvements,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000,  so  that 
passengers  may  land  and  embark  at  all  hours  of  the 
tide.  At  the"  same  time  Mr.  Bessemer  is  said  to 
have  perfected  his  plans  for  a  class  of  vessel  which 
will  do  away  with  oscillation,  and  so  prevent  sea- 
sickness, and  which  has  the  further  merit  of  not  re- 
quiring anv  extension  of  harbour  accommodation 
on  either  side  of  the  channel. 

Precautions  against  Fire  in  Pakls. — The 
public  buildings  in  Paris  are  at  present  being  sup- 
plied with  large  water-tanks  on  or  immediately 
under  the  roof,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  fire.  The  National  Library  in 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the 
Bourse,  have  already  been  provided  with  reservoirs 
holding  several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  water. 
Others  are  now  being  placed  at  the  Louvre  and  the 
State  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Drouot,  whilst  the  various 
Ministries,  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  Conservatoire,  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville,  will  .all 
possess  a  simihar  mode  of  protection. 

Exeter  Cathedral, — A  correspondent  says: — 
The  work  of  restoration  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Messrs.'  Clayton  &  Bell's  decorators  have  finished 
the  enrichment  of  the  roof,  and  left  Exeter  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  The  ribs  are  Decorated,  and  the 
bosses,  of  which  there  are  a  very  great  variety  seen 
from  the  ground,  come  out  exceedingly  well  now 
that  they  have  been  gilded  and  picked  out  with 
colour.  The  decoration  of  the  ribs,  however,  is  not 
nearly  so  successful.  The  white  dots  upon  a  ver- 
milion ground  in  the  hollows,  presumably  in  re- 
semblance of  ball  flowers,  have  a  flat,  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  about  fhcm,  as  disappointing, 
in  a  proportionate  degree  to  the  visitor,  as  is  the 
painted  fan  tr.acery  on  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral. 
The  ground  of  the  spandrels  between  the  ribs  is  left 
without  decoration;  thi.s  gives  a  stcaky  appearance 
to  the  whole  roof,  very  different  from  the  beautiful 
and  rich  effect  produced  at  Worcester,  where  the 
spandrels  are  filled  with  ornament.  Mr.  Edwin 
Light  Luscombe,  of  S.  Lidwell's,  Exeter  (the  con- 
tractor for  the  works  under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.), 
is  pusliing  the  rest  of  the  works  on  with  great 
vigour.  Mr.  Long  is  the  very  courteous  and  obliging 
foreman  of  works. 

Bristol  City  Survey'orship. — A  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  Town  Council  has  decided  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas 
as  city  surveyor,  at  a  salary  of  £700,  with  an 
allowance  in  adilition  for  a  horse  and  trap.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  be  allowed  to  retain  his  private 
pr.actice,  but  must  not  undertake  any  work  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned  are  antagonistic 
to  the  Corporation.  The  staff  required  by  Mr. 
Thomas  will  be  appointed  by  the  committee. 


Jersey. — A  window  by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughes, 
of  London  (tho  subject  of  which  is  the  Good  Shep- 
herd) has  lately  been  placed  in  S.  Brelado's  Church, 
Jersey,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  WUliam  Braith- 
waitc. 
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CHIPS. 

Tbp  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  consecrated  S.  Peter's 
Churcli,  Portland,  erected  entirely  by  convict  labour 
from  designs  furnished  by  Major  Du  Cane,  E.E. 
The  church  will  accommodate  522  persons,  and  has 
seniiciiTular-ecded  transepts. 

An  Exhibition  of  Modern  Works  of  Art  will  be 
opened  at  the  Koyal  Manchester  Institution  on  the 
11th  inst. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Davy  Monument  at  Pen- 
zance will  take  place  in  about  tliroo  weeks'  time. 

The  Dudley  Tomi  Council  has  decided  to  caiTy 
out  certain  alterations  at  the  Town  Hall,  which  will 
include  the  erection  of  two  towers. 

S.  Giles's  Church,  Beading,  which  is  now  under- 
going restoration,  will  be  reopened  on  the  2ith  inst. 
The  foundation  stone  of  anewchurchat  Llanthony, 
AbergavenuT,  for  Father  Ignatius,  took  place  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  choir  and  nave  of  the  new  church 
(the  portions  which  have  now  been  undertaken)  will 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,500. 

Mr.  JohnKnowles,  of  Herne-hill,  has  given .£1,000 
to  the  S.  Paul's  Completion  Fund. 

The  Prince  of  'Wales  has  intimated  that  he  will 
not  bo  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Aber- 
deen Town  Council  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  breakwater. 

A  subscription  has  been  o])ened  to  erect  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Henri  Eegnanlt,  the  painter,  and  the  students  who 
were  killed  during  the  war. 

The  time  of  the  Building  News  School  planning 
competition  is  extended  to  the  30th  of  November, 
1872. 

A  new  bridge  at  Medley,  Oxford,  in  lieu  of  the 
ferry,  has  been  commenced.  Mr.  W.  Ogden,  of 
"Walton-street,  Oxford,  is  the  contractor. 

The  site  of  the  new  Portishead  Docks,  Bristol,  has 
been  marked  out  by  flags. 

A  new  process  of  building  walls  and  constructing 
pavements,  &c.,  with  bitumen,  has  been  exhibited  at 
Manchester. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Nenagh,  and  the  rail- 
way company,  have  notified  their  intention  of  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  gas,  and  substituting  oil  lights, 
in  consequence  of  the  gas  company  having  given 
notice  of  raising  the  price  of  gas  to  10s.  lOd.  per 
1000ft.,  from  the  1st  September. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Dio- 
cesan Church  Building  Society  a  grant  was  made  in 
aid  of  the  new  church  at  Folkestone. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  old  pier  at  Heme 
Bay  is  now  in  course  of  removal. 

A  new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Eugeley,  and  a 
committee  has  been  formed  to  secure  plans  and  a  site. 
The  bulk  of  the  funds  are  provided  by  legacy. 

Mr.  Hector  Iloreau,  a  French  architect,  has  just 
died  at  the  age  of  71.  He  had  quite  a  collection  of 
gold  medals  which  he  had  won,  and  plans  of  which 
ho  was  the  author  that  brought  fame  and  fortune  to 
other  men  of  his  profession.  One  of  these  medals 
was  obtained  in  London,  in  1S50,  for  a  plan  for  an 
Exhibition  building  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  work  of  restoring  Hartshill  Church,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  is  now  fairly  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  November. 

A  Committee  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  has  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  in  settling  the  prelimi- 
naries connected  with  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  borough.     The  estimated  outlay  is  £20,000. 

The  Local  Board  of  West  Ham  district  have  de- 
tei-mined  to  erect  the  necessary  appliances  tor  test- 
ing on  a  large  scale  General  Scott's  lime  and  cement 
process  for  treating  sewage. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  is  to  bo 
expended  in  providing  the  island  of  .lersey  with  a 
good  harbour. 

The  important  works  at  Illingworth  Church, 
which  has  been  closed  for  restoration  since  last 
month,  are  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  the 
church  will  be  reopened  on  the  2olh  inst. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  Townsliend,  the 
Guardi.ans  of  S.  George's,  Hanover-8(piare,  are  con. 
sidering  the  possibility  of  making  the  baths  in  their 
casual  wards  available  for  the  use  of  poor  persons 
not  in  the  workhouse. 

Mr:  Flintoff  delivered  a  lecture  on  Tuesday 
evening  to  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  convened  by 
the  London  Gas  Consumers'  Association,  upon  the 
subject  of  cheap  gas  for  the  metropolis.  Ho  urged 
that  the  gas-ligliting  tor  the  metropolis  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  authorities,  as 
had  been  done  in  about  sixty  of  the  chief  provincial 
cities  and  towns.  Where  this  step  had  been  taken, 
the  price  of  gas  was  now  little  more  than  half  the 
price  paid  in  London. 

There  will  be  a  unit;ed  meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Architectural  Society,  and  of  the  Architectu- 
ral Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  at 
Lutterworth,  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst. 
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TENDERS. 

Chatham.— For  the  sumily  of  -'"i  tuns  of  broken  granite, 
for  the  Chatham  Looil  Bonid  uf  Health  :— 

Mowlem  &  Co.  (accepted) lis-  "Id.  per  ton. 

Chatham.— For  the  supp'y  of  granite  kerhing,  for  the 
Chatham  Local  Board  of  Health: — 

Mowlem  &  Co.  (accepted) Is.  4d.  per  yard. 

Chatham.- For  the  supply  of  broken  rag,  for  the  Chat- 
ham Local  Board  of  Health  : — 

Stokes  (accepted) 5s.  per  y-ird. 

FORDEN.— For  alterations  to  the  workhouse,  Fordon, 
Shropshire: — 

Davies  (accepted) £4400 

Gbimsey.— For  the  erection  of  twenty-eight  cottages  at 
Grimsby.  Mr.  David  Dick,  architect,  Kent  House, 
Grimsby :  — 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  "Work. 

Enderljy  &  Sous £3Si;-4 

Waller 3"5-.! 

Eiggall  &  Hewins 8<>1'' 

Moody  &  Co.  (accepted) 33SS 

Cai-pentcrs'  and  Joiners'  Work. 

BroiTO i2702 

Coulson  &  Heywood 24G4 

SuoAvdon  &  Topham -3S0 

Nottingham '^3S0 

John  Benton iO-H 

Morley 201H 

Chapman  &  Jaggers 1938 

•foseph  Benton lS4f> 

Betts&  Belts  (accepted) ISOG 

Palisading. 

Charlton £245 

Moss 1'!'' 

Drewery  (accepted) l^s"- 

Leicestehshire.— For  the  erection  of  Baptist  Chapel 
and  schools  at  Melton  Mowbray.  Leicestershire.  Mr.  F. 
T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.    Quantities  supphed:— 

Hobson  &  Taylor £1847    0    0 

Dean  18-13    0    0 

Barnes 1689    0    0 

Chapman  &  Waite 1G45    0    0 

Hayes 1<513    4  U 

W.  &  H.  Clarke 1433    9    3 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  8,  New 
Cavendish-street,  Portland-place,  for  S.  B.  Clark,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Goiilty  &  Gibbins,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Lansdowu  :— 

Colls  &  Son £960 

Scrivener  &  White ^08 

Stephens 889 

Watson  Brothers 855 

Brown "80 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  on  Dyer's 
Hall  Wharf.  London  Bridge,  for  the  Monument  Ware- 
liouses  Company.  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Son,  architects. 
Ouantitirs  bv  Messrs.  Franklin  &  Andrews:- 

Luras  Brothers £39900 

Higgs 39223 

Myers  &Sons 39200 

Macey 38.584 

Webster 37610 

Little 37340 

Colls  &  Sons 38790 

Coleman 36-360 

Hill,  Koddell,  &Waldram 36480 

Axford 315300 

Bider  &  Sons 36200 

Browne  &  Robinson 35879 

Anscombe  35240 

Elkington 33600 

Crockett  &  Dickinson 30490 

The  wrought-iron  joists  to  be  supplied  by  the  proprietor.s, 
in  addition  to  the  above. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  cattle  lairs,  Cale- 
donian-road, entrance  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 
Messrs.  Lander  &  Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Manshridge £2651 

Williams  S  Sou 2.5.W 

Blann 2537 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  hall  and  almshouses 
for  drovers,  to  be  built  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 
Messrs.  Lander  &  Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Warne £4009 

Dove  Brothers -3670 

Byder  &  Son 356S 

Ebbago 3-50:3 

Jay 3516 

Willi.ams  &  Son 3468 

Orover 3347 

Axford 3275 

Mann 3193 

Mansbridgo 3040 

HOEHAMPTON.— For  addition  to  infant-s'  school,  Roc- 
hamptou.  Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied: — 

Dawson £8fl.j 

Gibbs "52 

Nye ^29 

Grover '18 

Aries  (accepted) 700 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Aeents,  k'^'^i)  the  largest 
and  best  selected  stock  of  KANGOR,  PORi'MADOO,  and 
GIIEI';>J  BOOFIXG  St,.VTKS,  Slate  Slalis,  and  every 
de^i-ription  of  Slat-?  (_>oods.  Marble  and  Enuiiiclled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  llain-watnr  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  O.'-a  SPHCl.\L  RKU  TH.ES 
prenired  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  -ABBEY 
(TR'HlC>f  SLATIiS.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—OtQccs  and  Show-rooms  :U  ltd  15,  Bury-atrooi, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  Lonil.>n,  E.C.  Agents  for  r.oadon  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Groon  Slates. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Devizes,  October  9. — For  designs  and  estimates  for 
an  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  Institute.— Mr.  \V.  H.  Hill, 
The  Green,  Devizes. 

Gravs  Thukrock  (Essex),  September  20.— For 
plans  for  schools.— Mr.  J.  M.  Kigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Essex. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HCLL,  September  16. — For  designs 
for  two  chapels,  and  an  entrance-lodge,  to  be  built  in 
the  proposed  new  cemetery  on  the  Hedon-road.  A 
premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the  approved  design. 
— Jfr.  C.  S.  Todd,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Town 
Hall,  nuU. 

KiNGSwiNFORD  SCHOOL  BOARD,  October  1. — 
For  a  design  for  school  buildings  to  accommodate  800 
children,  with  class-rooms,  master's  and  mistress'3 
houses.  Premiums  of  £10  for  the  best  and  £5  for  the 
second  best  designs.— Mr.  J.  L.  Holberton,  Clerktothe 
Bo.ird,  High-street,  Brierley  Hill. 

Oban,  September  12.— For  designs  for  a  new  church. 
A  premium  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  most  suitable 
design. — Mr.  James  Nichol,  Banker,  Oban. 

The  Eotal  Nokthern  Agricdltural  Society 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultural  Labourers), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specilications,  for  labourers'  dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz  : — Class  I.— Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  Hoor,  or  on  two 
floors.— Mr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  83,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

■Vienna,  December  31.— For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300,  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  tliree  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoft  Monument.  'Vienna. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINO 

ESTIMATES. 
Admiralty  (Whitehall),  Sept.  24.— For  Downton's 
pumps  and  water-closets.— Mr  F.  W.  Eowsell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Contracts,  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 

Blakeney  National  Schools,  September  9.— 
For  the  erection  of  the  Blakeney  National  Schools.— 
Messrs.  Midland  &  Son,  Architects,  Clarence-street, 
Gloucester. 

Board  of  Works  (Westminster  District)  Sept.  IL 
—For  paving,  making,  and  repairing  the  carriage- 
ways and  footways  within  this  district. — 3Ir.  E.  HoUis, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  2.5,  Great  Smith-street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Board  OF  Works  (Hackney  District),  Sept.  12.— For 
the  supply  of  500  yards  of  best  blue  Guernsey  granite. 
—Mr.  J.  Lovegrove,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Board, 
Town  Hall,  Hackney. 

Bolton,  September  13.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  with  school-rooms  beneath,  at  Bolton, 
near  Bradford.— Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Healy,  architects, 
Tyrrel-street,  Bradford. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years  tramways  in  Bombay.— Messrs.  Smith,  Flemmg, 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadeuhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1S73. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimalt  Graving  Dock.— Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Brownhills  (near  Walsall),  September  14.— For 
the  erection  of  a  police-station  and  cells.— Mr.  K. 
Grifflths,  Architect,  Martin-street,  Stafiord. 

Castlisland  Railway  Company,  September  28. 
—For  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  from 
Gortallea  to  Castlisland-— Messrs.  Cotton  &  Flemyng, 
3,  Harcom-t-place,  Dublin. 

City,  September  9.— For  the  pm-chase  of  the  build- 
ing materials  of  the  premises  31  and  32,  Throgmorton- 
street  and  12,  12A,  13,  14,  and  15,  Copthall-court,  E.C. 
—Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Burtord,  Surveyors,  20,  Throgmorton- 
street,  E.C. 

Coventry,  September  9.— For  the  erection  of  Spon- 
street  Schools.— Mr.  T.  H.  Kirby,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Coventry. 

Darlington,  September  25.  — For  erecting  and 
finishing  a  fever  hospital.— Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  archi- 
tect, Northgate,  Darlington. 

Huddersfield,  September  24.— For  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  made  at  the  Corporation  Gas  ^  orks.— Mr. 
J.  Burgess,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gas  Office,  Leeds- 
road,  Huddersfield. 

Leeds,  September  lO.-For  the  erection  of  si.K 
houses  and  four  houses  in  Brookfield-strcet,  Hunslet- 
road.— Mr.  J.  Charles,  Architect,  Leeds. 

Liverpool  Central  Station  Railway,  Sep- 
tember 17.— For  the  supply  of  steel  rails,  chairs,  fish- 
plates, bolts,  ic- Mr.  E.  Koss,  Secretary,  London-road 
Station,  Manchester.  ^-        c      -^ 

Leeds  September  in.— For  the  erection  of  a  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  and  school  at  Woodhouse  Carr.— Jlr.  G. 
F  Dauby,  Architect,  31,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 

London  (S.  Giles),  September  20.— For  the  supply 
of  stone  for  paving,   and  gravel,  sand,  ballast,   &c. — 
Mr.  W.  J.  Trchearne,    office   of  the   Board  of  Works, 
\  199,  High  llolborn. 

London  and  North-Western  Railm-av,  Sep- 
tember 18.— For  the  construction  of  a  new  passenger 
station  at  Batley,-Mr.  S.  Keay,  Secretary,  Eustua 
Station. 
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Market  Drayton.  Septpmber  30. — For  repairing 
llie  highways. — Mr.  George  Gordon  Warren,  Clerk  to 
the  Highway  Board,  Cheshire-street,  Market  Drayton. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  September  2(5. 
■^Forthe  construction  of  a  Portland  cement  concrete 
sewer,  about  300ft.  in  length,  and  other  works  near 
Hammersmith  Bridge. — Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engi- 
neer to  the  Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works,  October  3.— 
For  the  construction  of  engine  and  boiler-house, 
chimney,  coal-vaults,  reservoirs,  dwelling  bouse,  wharf- 
wall,  and  extension  of  low  level  sewer,  westward  to 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  with  other  works  for  the 
"Western  Pumping  Station,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in 
Pimhco. — Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer  to  the 
Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  September  2G. 
—For  the  construction  of  about  11,135ft.  of  brick 
pewers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Bagalgette,  Engineer  to  the  Board, 
Spring-gardens. 

Midland  Railway,  September  9. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  olTlct's  at  Derby. — Engineer's  Office, 
Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

North-Eastern  Railway,  October  3. — For  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  and  alteration  of  the  Stockton 
and  Norton-road.— Mr.  C,  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary, 
York. 

North-Eastern  Railway,  October  3. — For  the 
construction  of  tho  Mt'lmerby  and  Masham  Branch 
Railway. — Mr.  C.  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary,  York. 

Ormskirk,  Soptember  13. — For  alterations  and 
enlargements  at  the  Ormskirk  Workhouse. — Mr.  Wm, 
Parr,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Ormskirk. 

River  Wear  Commissioners,  September  10. — 
For  the  erection  of  proposed  chain-cable  and  anchor- 
testing  establishment  at  the  South  Dock. — Mr.  T.  G. 
Morris,  Clerk's  Office,  Commissioners"  Quay,  Sunder- 
land. 

Rochester  School  Board,  September  IS. — For 
the  erection  of  proposed  new  schools  at  King-street, 
Troy  Town,  Rochester. — Mr.  R.  Prall,  Town  Clerk, 
Clerk's  Office,  Rochester. 

Ross,  September  1 6. — For  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings,  children's  and  officers'  apartments,  infirmary, 
vagrant-wards.  &c. — Messrs.  lladdon  Brothers,  Archi- 
tects, Hereford. 

Sheffield  School  Board,  September  S."*. — For 
the  erection  of  public  elementary  schools  at  Walkley, 
Crookesmoor.  Grimesthorpp.  and  Attercliffe. — Messrs. 
Innocent  &  Brown,  Arcliitccts,  0,  S.  James's-row, 
Sheffield. 

Skipton,  September  23.— For  tho  erection  of  the 
Skipton  Parish  Church  Schools. — M.  J.  Varley  C.E., 
Architect,  Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

SoiiTii  Wales  Mineral  Railway.  September 
14. — Foa  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway,  about 
two  miles  in  length. — Secretary,  Welsh  Freehold  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  109,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.G. 

Stockport,  September  10.— For  the  supply  of 
glazed  earthenware  sanitary  pipes,  stench  traps,  and 
other  sanitary  goods. — Mr.  AV.  Hyde,  Clerk  to  the 
Local  Board,  Stockport. 

Trinity  House.  September  0. — For  the  purchase 
of  about  27  tons  of  worn  cliain-cable,  and  about  f".  tons 
of  old  buoy-chain.— Mr.  K,  Allen,  Secretary,  Trinity 
House,  E.C. 

Trinity  House,  September  9. — For  the  construc- 
tion of  sea  defences  at  the  Orford  Low  Lighthouse. — 
Mr.  R.  Allen,  Secretary,  Trinity  House,  E.G. 

TcNBRiDOE  Wells,  September  27.^For  the  erec- 
tion of  stables,  cart-sheds,  and  two  cottages  for  work- 
men.—Mr.  W.  BrenLuall,  To^^•n  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

T'ppiNdiiAM,  September  fl. — For  the  construction 
of  about  -liMift.  of  IHin.  pipe  outfall  sewer,  about  1,000ft. 
of  Jtin.  pipe  to  dif^tributing-carriers,  filtering-chamber, 
and  shed,  and  for  trimming  and  laying  out  about  l/i  acres 
of  land. — Mr.  W.  Wales,  Clerk  to  the  Chairman, 
Uppingham. 

War  Department  Contracts,  September  11. — 
For  the  construction  of  a  brick  hut,  for  quarters  for 
two  staff  CHjituinH,  and  separate  servants'  accommoda- 
tion, in  W.  Lines,  South  (*ump,  at  Aldershot. — Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Alderwhot. 

War  Depart.mfnt  Contracts,  September  11. — 
For  the  execution  of  works  and  repairs  to  the  barrack 
and  hospital  buildings,  &c.,  at  Woolwich,  and  to  some 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Army  Reserve  Estjiblishnient 
in  Greenwich,  from  'j'ttli  September,  1872,  to  :Jlst 
March,  1870. — Colonel  W.  D.  Gossctt,  Royal  Engineer 
Office,  Woolwicli. 

War  Department  Contracts,  September  l.'l. — 
For  an  iron  roof  of  loofl.  space,  with  wood  skyliglits. 
and  the  labour  in  fixing  wood  purlins,  boarding,  and 
laying  slating  at  the  Royal  ICngineer  riel(]  Works 
Depot,  Chatham.— Colonel  J.  W.  Lovell,  lioyal  luigi- 
neer  Olhco,  Chutham. 

Weak  Navic.ation  Co.mmissioneus,  September 
10. — For  the  supply  of  7iiO  loads  Baltic  timber,  20,noo 
(<uperficial  feet  Redwood  deals,  11  by  4,  and  20,000 
superficial  feet  Redwood  deals,  11  by  'i. — Mr.  .1.  (i. 
Morris,  Clerk's  Office,  Commissioners'  Quay,  Sunder- 
land. 

WooDLEsroRD,  September  11. — For  the  erection  of 
eleven  houses.—  Mr.  W.  Wilks,  architect,  1),  East 
Parade.  Leeds. 

Woolwich  Union,  September  12. — For  supplying 
and  laying  the  lire-mains.  hydrants,  fire-cocks,  and 
fittings  in  connection  with  the  Workhouse  Infirmary 
— Mr.  K.  B.  Sargent,  Clerk,  Union  House,  Plurastead. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarry  men  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[advt.]  ooesham,  wilts. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  EOOFING-SLATES. 

AsanppUcd  to  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandrinffham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  SJates  are  specially  adaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less costly  than  OTdinary  Qothic  Tiling,) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,    per  square 

Feat  Green  Slates  14  by  7 217    6    ...    Ifis.fid 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     6     ...    10s.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2     5    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    6     ...    1.3s. 

Do.        do.       12  by  G 17    6    ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSES . RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts . 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


£19  17 

21  1.5 

0    0 

20     6 


21  10    0 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 

IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pig— Foreign per  ton  X19  1.5 

„      English  W.B.     .    .      do  20  10 

„      Lead  Co do  21  10 

„      Other  brands ...      do  19    0 

Sheet  Milled do  21    5 

Shot,  Patent do  23     5 

Red  or  minium  ....      do  23    5 

Litharge,  W.B do  0    0 

White  Dry do  27  10 

„      ground  in  oil    .    .      do  0    0 
Copper. 
British— Cake  &  Ingot    .  per  ton 
Best  Selected    ....      do 

Sheet do 

Bottoms do 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


Australian  cake 
Spanish  Cake     .    . 
Ohili  Bars,  cash 

,,    Refined  ingot 
Yellow  Metal     .    . 


£100    0 

100    0 

104 

108 

97 


do 

.      do  98 

.      do  90 

.      do  94 

.  per  lb.  0 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £6    4 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .do  13    0 

Wales      .do  12    0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  16    0 

E.iil,  in  Wales    ....      do  11  10 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  20    0 

Uoops,  flrst  quality    .    .      do  17    0 

Nail  Rod do  16    0 

Swedish do  16  10 


£103  0 

10.5  0 

110  0 

112  0 

103  0 

0  0 

93  0 


0    0    9i 


£0  0  0 
13  10  0 
13  S 
16  15 
13  0 
24  0 
18  0 

16  10 

17  0 


Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  £39    0  0 

Sperm  body „  85    0  0 

C'nd „  36     0  0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale     .        „  38    0  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli ,  46  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun .    .        „  37  10  0 

Palm,  flue „  38  10  0 

Linseed *,  36    5  0 

Eapeseed,  Eug.  pale.    .    .        „  39    6  0 

Cottonseed „  32  10  0 

Timber. 

Teak         load  £14  10  0 

Quebec,  red  pine ,  3  15  0 

„       yellow  pine .    .    .        „  3  15  0 

Quebec  oak,  white    ...        «  600 

„       birch „  2  10  0 

„       elm „  4  10  0 

Dautzic  oak „  3  15  0 

llr „  2  10  0 

Meiuel  fir „  3    6  0 

Riga 3  10  0 

Sw-edish ,  2    6  0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „ 
„      yellow  pine   ...        ,, 

Oregon m 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .        „ 
„  St.  Petersburg       „ 

Deals,  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .       ,,  14  10  0 

St.  John,  white  spruce      .        „  13  10  0 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  O 

Canada,  1st  quality  ...        „  20    0  0 

2nd  do 14    0  0 

Archangel,  yellow    ...        ,,  1*.^  10  0 

.St.  Petersburg,  yellow.    .        „  12    0  0 

Finland ,  7  10  0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  ...        ,,  000 

Gothenburg,  yellow  ...        „  810  0 

white 8    0  0 

Oefle,  yellow 10  10  0 

Soderham 8  10  0 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft.  by 

3by  9in.,  yellow 10    0  0 

Other  Norway ,  8    0  0 

Flooring  boanis.  pr  square 

of  1  in.,  llrst  yellow    .    .        „  0  10  0 

First  white ,,  0    9  0 

Second  qualiliea   ....       „  0    C  G 


38  15 
36  10 

39  10 
32  15 


0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 

3  16  0 
2  10  0 
6  10     0 

6  10  0 
9    0    0 

7  0    0 
10    0    0 


20    0  0 

14  lU  0 

22     0  0 

15  0  0 
14  10  0 
13    ,5  0 

8  10  0 

0    0  0 

11     0  0 


BANKRUPTS. 

SITTINGS   FOR  PfBLIC   E.XAMINATION. 

November  19,  F.  Mason,  Walworth-road,  tobacconist, 
and  Crouch-end,  builder. — November  6.  D.  A.  Chndleigh 
and  H.  Daniel,  New  City  Chambers.  Bishopsgate-street, 
timber  merchants. — September  25.  H.  J.  Norfor.  Yar 
mouth,  builder. — September  18,  T.  Simmons,  Newhaven, 
builder. 

SCOTCH  sequestrations. 

James  Crawford.  Glasgow,  joiner,  September  11,  at  1. 

John  Drummond,  Edinburgh,  painter.  September  9,  at  2. 
— Andrew  Wedderspoon,  Partick,  near  Glasgow,  joiner, 
September  y,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVED. 

Glaister  &  BuJman,  Whitehaven,  builders. — George 
Lambert  &  Son,  Leeds,  builders. —  Wood  &  Thorpe, 
Queensbury,  near  Halifax,  monumental  masons. — Harding 
&  Goodway,  Banbury,  plumbers. 


9     0 
3    0 
2    0 

0 
0 
0 

2  10 
•J    0 

(I 

0 

0  11 
0  10 
0    9 

0 
0 
0 

The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,'* 
No.  3S9,  published  September  6,  1872,  contains  Articles  on : 
—  The  Equatoreal  —  Its  Use  and  Adjustments;  The 
Museums  of  London. — III.;  Reviews;  Chemical  Nomen- 
clature ;  Hot-Water  Heatinp:  Apparatus;  The  vSpheroidal 
State  of  Water  and  Bcjiler  Explosions;  Lunar  Meteorology; 
Mechanism;  Preserved  Meat,  Coudensed  Milli,  and  Ex- 
tracts of  Meat ;  The  Aims  and  Instruments  of  Scientific 
Thought ;  British  Association  Gleanings  ;  Moonrise — Tele- 
scope Stops — The  Earth's  Interior  —  Elongations  of  the 
Inferior,  and  Oppositions  of  the  Superior,  Planets — Mira 
Ceti,  and  Algol— Height  of  Mountain — Clock  Rate — Round- 
about Theory— Lunar  Motions— 57  M.  Lyra; — Specular- 
Purchase  of  an  Object-Glass— and  a  Few  Full  Moons  in 
advance;  The  Solar  Corona  ;  The  August  Meteors;  Com- 
paring Electro-Motive  Forces  ;  Wall  Transit  Instrument; 
Lunar  Meteorology;  A  Giant  Planet,  &c. ;  Sun  Spots; 
Ornamental  Turning.— XIV. ;  The  Cheap  Observatory 
Clock;  The  Parallelogram  of  Forces;  Adjusting  Main- 
springs; Spinning  Tops  and  Gyroscopes;  Properties  of  the 
Gyroscope ;  Death  of  the  Crank ;  Bee  Macagement.— 
Feeding ;  Bees  and  Beehives ;  Tuning  Keyed  Instru- 
ments ;  On  the  Disregard  of  Theory  Frequently  Shown  in 
the  Construction  of  the  Opera  or  Field-Glass ;  Radius  of 
Surface  of  Object-Glass ;  Economy  in  Using  Coal. — Stoves; 
Screw  Cutting;  Aurorfe  Boreales  and  Gales;  Greenhouse 
Heating;  Tho  Washington  Spherical  Rest;  Calculating 
Wages ;  Marine  Aquarium;  Boiler  Incrustation ;  Our 
Mathematical  Column ;  Coal  in  Ireland  ;  "  English  Me- 
chanic "  Turners'  Society;  Replies  to  Queries;  Un- 
answered Queries;  Queries;  Chess;  Answers  to  Corres- 
pondents, &c.  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Buu^DlNG 
News.  31,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

"Remarkable,  very  Remarkable  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALIXE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases, 
SpeciaHy  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holbora-hil?, 
London.— [  Advt.  ] 


ARCHITECTS'   BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
Patron — A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
President — Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.A,    Trustees — Pro- 
fessor T.  L.  Donaldson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ; 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wvatt;    George  Gilbert  Scott,   Esq.,  R.A. 
Treasurer— Sir  W'illi;im  Tiie,  M.P..  F.R.S. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  of 
the  collector,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  lij,  Bancroft  Hospital,  Mile- 
Eud-road ;  or  of 

JOHN  TURNER,  Hon.  Sec. 
ISA,  Wilton-Street,  Grosvenor-place. 

BUILDERS^  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
The  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  DINNER  in  AID  of 
the  FUNDS  of  tho  CHARITY  will  be  held  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  S.  James's,  on  Thursday,  7th  November.  Edwin 
Lawreuce,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institution,  will  take  the 
chair.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  institution  by  becoming  stewards  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  their  names  to  the  treasurer,  Qco.  Puckuett, 
Esq.,  258,  Gray's-inn-road,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  secretary,  at 
the  office,  4,  Vernon-placc,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 
September,  1872. 

BIRKBECK    BANK.— Established   1851, 
•2'.}  &  30.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
Ftiuu  PEK.  Ce.st.  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits. 
Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  the  JointStock  Banks, 
but  withoutauy  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance 
to  be  kept  by  the  customer.    Cheque  Books 
supplied. 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4.  on  Mondays  from  10  till  0,  and 

on  Saturdays  from  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  he  obtained 

Gratis,  or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCBOFT.  Manager. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  — 
UNDINE  (written  by  H.  S.  Leigh),  with  splendid 
optical,  Pi)cctral.  and  water  effects.  Music  by  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  E.  Frewin,  Scenery  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Harford.  Twice  dailv  at  Four  and  Nine,— PROFICSSOR 
GARDNER,  on  ALE.  BEER,  and  GIN;  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  ought  to  be!  with  experiments  and  samples 
ofadulteratiuns.—CURIOSITIESOFOPTICALSCIENOE, 
by  Mr.  King,  with  new  Mvntical  Sketch,  and  startling  illu- 
Ki.ins.— MONT  CENIS  audits  Tunnel,  with  VESU^'IUS 
IN  ERUPTION,  by  Mr.  King.— GARTO,  the  DEMON  OP 
MUSIC;  and  many  other  amusements.  Admission  to 
the  whole,  Is.  Reserved  seats,  I's.  (Jd.,  Is,  and  tjd.  Open 
twice  daily,  at  twelve  and  seven. 

ELECTRIC  DOMESTIC   BELLS  AND  PRIVATE 
TELEGRAPHS. 

MESSRS.  J.  B.  SAUNDERS  &  COM- 
P.\NY.  Telegraph  Engineers,  TAUNTON  and 
CARDIFF,  will  bo  happy  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the 
above,  or  for  Telegraphs  of  any  description.  References 
to  Architects.  Hotel  Managers.  &c.,  Ac,  &c..  for  whom  they 
have  llxed  bells.  &c.,  and  pamphlets  on  the  sy*item  for- 
wardotl  on  application.  Superior  workmanship  and 
perfection  in  arrangement  guaranteed. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON   CIVIL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN  THE  YORKSHIRE  TOWNS. 

THE    Gothic   style   seems  to   be   steadily 
■winning  its  way  into  the  affections  of 
the  inhabitants    of    Yorkshire,   though    the 
type  adopted  is  of  but  moderate  excellence. 
It  is  somewhat  coarse  and  wanting  in  refine- 
ment, yet  this  is  partly  due  to  tlie  natui'e  of 
the  stone  employed,  and  partly  to  harmonise 
it  with  its  surroundings,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  discoloration  due  to  a  few  years'  ex- 
posure to  the  smoky  atmosphere.     As  far  as 
mere  simplification   of    detail   is   concerned, 
this  might  tend  to  its   advantage,    but   the 
character  we   have   noticed   extends   to   the 
treatment  of  the  masses  and  their  sky-line, 
and  is  often  regretably  startling  and  confused. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  laudable  efforts  of 
the  zealous  antiquarians  and  archKologists  of 
the  county,  who  are  in  great  force,  may  tend 
to  make  the  fine  old  examples  of  Mediaeval 
work,  freely  scattered  through  the  locality, 
more  appreciated.      Mr.    Sharpe's   excellent 
remarks  upon  the    stately   but    constrained 
grace  of  the  Cistercian  abbe3's  in  their  lovely 
dales    cannot  fail  to  call  attention  to  their 
contrast   in    this     respect :     and    from    the 
judicious  remarks   we   have   heard  in  many 
quarters,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
prospect    of     Gothic    architecture    for    the 
future  in  these  parts  is  hopeful.     All  move- 
ment  seems   to   be     in   this     direction,    and 
though,  of  cour.se,  buildings  are  still  rising 
in  the  Vernacular  or  mongrel  Italian,  they 
escape  censure  amid  indifference,  and  find  no 
party  to  defend  them.     ^Ye  think,  at  least  we 
may  aver,  that  it  would  now  be  thought  quite 
as  absurd  that  any  important  civic   building 
should  for    the    future    be   erected   in    the 
Classic   fashion,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  long 
been    with   regard    to    Ecclesiastical   build- 
ings, and  though  the  tide  has   not   yet   set 
so  markedly  in  the  same  direction  for  private 
undertakings,  tliere  are  many  indications  of 
the   probability  of  its  doing  so.     Sir  G.   G. 
Scott's  works  at  Leeds  have  had  time  to  lose 
their  freshness  in  its  smoky  atmo-sphere,  and 
though  their  refinement  of  detail  is   conspi- 
cuous amid  the  native  productions,   and  has 
done  good  service  in  the  education  of  public 
taste,  the  inhabitants  are  seeking  for  some- 
thing beyond  them,  and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
work  in  the  neighbourhood  is  giving  them  a 
taste  of  better  things.  At  Manchester  Messrs. 
Waterhouse   &   Worthington    still   lead   the 
way,  and  by  the  scale  and  boldness  of  their 
works — though  it  must  be  owned  not  by  har- 
mony of  detail,  or  ability  in  the  handling  of 
the   graceful   style   they  have   selected — are 
doing  great  service  in  popularising  Gothic. 
Huddersfield,  since  our  last  visit,  has,  as  one 
enters  it  from  the  station,  put  on  a  Mediasval 
dress  from   the  hands  of  ^Ir.   Crossland.     A 
large  block  of  oiiiccs  for  the  Ramsdcn  Estate 
is  a  striking  pile  in  a  prominent  position,  and 
tlic  architect  has  wisely  abstained  from  giving 
it  the  character  of  a  single  public  building, 
which  it  is  not.     It  is  open  to  criticism   in 
many  points,  mere  shopfronts  being  too  mucli 
glorified   with   moulded   and  cu.sped  arches, 
which  would  be  more  at  home  in  cathedrals. 
Still,  the  whole  is  a  work  to  be  thankful  for. 
Far  better,  however,  is  a  smaller  unfinished 
building,  we  believe    from  the   same  hands, 
immediately  behind  the  block  we  have  named. 
Its  purpose  is  apparently  to  serve  as  shops 
and  warehouses,  and  recalls  the  vigour  of  the 
ancient  examples  of  this  class  in  Cologne  and 
other  German   cities.      The   ])rojecting  oriel 
at  the  angle  is  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
lower  part,    its    stem   and    corbelling ;    the 
upper  part  is,  however,  weak  in  comparison. 
Another  Gothic  block  of  buildings  is  a  club- 
house, and  is  vigorous  and  effective,  though 


somewhat  too  pretentious,  which  is  a  usual 
fault  of  the  day.  At  Brighouse,  Mr.  Swinden 
Barber's  new  church  of  S.  James  deserves 
notice,  but  in  the  domestic  branch  there  is  only 
one  villa  by  Mr.  G.  J.  >»  ichoU,  which  is,  unfor- 
tunately, in  general  exterior  form,  somewhat 
ungainly,  and,  therefore,  unlikely  to  become 
attractive.  Y''et,  in  spite  of  some  misplaced 
cusping  and  other  details,  it  is  characteristic, 
though  severe,  and  by  its  comfort  and  accom- 
modation, and  many  good  and  novel  points 
within,  it  may  win  for  the  style  a  good  name 
in  practical  m.itters. 

Bradford,  perhaps,  is  making  most  play  for 
the   moment  in  the   direction  we  have  been 
indicating,  but  it  is  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
quality.     Its    new    Town  Hall  and    several 
other  buildings,   of  considerable  though  less 
size  and   importance,    are  effective,   and  the 
manner   in    which    they   group   together    is 
picturesque.       They    cannot,     however,    be 
recommended  to  the  architectural  student  in 
search  of  puriiy  of   detaD.     It  is  no  fault  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Mawson, 
that  the  .site   for  the  Town  Hall  is  so  com- 
pletely in  a  hole  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, tliat  they  have  not  in  some  degree  lifted 
their  building  out   of   it.      Economy  could 
hardly  be  the  excuse,  as  the'cost  of  a  base- 
ment might  have  been  spared  with  advantage 
out  of  the  over-ornate  detail  of  the  exterior. 
Some  hundreds   of  blank   shields  in  panels, 
for  in.stance,  might  be  dispensed  with,  unless 
heraldic  distinctions  linger  longer  in  Brad- 
ford than   elsewhere.      As  our   readers  are 
aware,   the  general   design    is  imitative    of 
that  of  Mr.  Burges   for    the    Law  Courts, 
and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to    judge  the 
model  by  the  copy,  the  similaritj-  in  the  first- 
floor  windows  is  so  great  that  it  is  well  for  those 
who  affect,  as  so  many  do  now,  the  same  pro- 
portions, that  they  should  come  here  and  judge 
of  the  result  for  themselves.     The  preponder- 
ance  of   the   arches    and   squatness    of  the 
columns,    and   disproportion  between   their 
shafts  and  capitals,  would,  we  think,  dispose 
few  to  repeat  the  experiment.     The  tower  at 
present  promises  well,  and  its  richly  recessed 
coupled  belfry  windows  on  each. side,  though 
famUiar  from  many  French   church   towers, 
is   worth    repetition.      We     trust  that   this 
featm'e  will  not  be  spoiled  by  excess  of  pro- 
jection and  f  ussiness  of  cornicing  and  gabling, 
which  have  ruined  all  the  completed  pinnacles 
beneath.     If  we  recollect   rightly    from  the 
plan,  it  was  requisite  to  advance  the  porch 
from  the  main  building  to  get  length  for  the 
principal   staircase  ;    otherwise,    considering 
the  narrowness  of   the  street  in   which  the 
principal  facade  is   situated,    it  would  have 
been  better  if  less  prominent,  for  in  perspec- 
tive it  hides  from  each  end  one-half  of  the 
frontage,  and  this  is  a  point  which  might  be 
borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  Law  Courts 
and  other  similarly  placed  structures.     The 
other   buildings  ic    Bradford   to    which   we 
have  alluded  are  of  the  more  ordinary  type 
of  Victorian   Gothic,  greatly  needing  refor- 
mation,   but  calling  for  no  special   remark. 
The  untoward   weather  has  compelled  us  to 
restrain  our  researches  elsewhere  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  we  can   only  speak  of  !Mr. 
Shaw's  work  at  Leeds,  which  we  have  named, 
an  orphanage  in  the  suburbs,  from  hearsay, 
but    as,    in    this  journal  we  have    recently 
illustr.ated  his  thoroughly  characteristic  house 
at  Harrow  '\\'eal(l,  and  as  we  are  told  that 
this   other   example   is    fully   worthy   of  its 
architect,    we   feel   that    we    have    not    ex- 
aggerated its    probable  influence   upon   the 
future    architecture   of    Leeds,    where    such 
things  are  thoughtfully  discussed  and  fully 
appreciated.     During  a  lucid  interval  of  this 
waning,  sobbing  sununer  we  managed  to  in- 
spect Mr.    Crossland's  church   of   S.    Chad, 
near  Leeds,  executed  for  Mr.  Beckett  Deni- 
son.   a  work  of  great  but  not  transcendent 
merit.     It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  some- 
what too  much   for  the  rest  of   the   fabric, 
which  seems  to  need  a  prominent  chancel  to 
correspond,  but  has  only  an  apsidal  termina- 
tion to  nave  and  chancel  comprised  under  one 


roof.  The  detail  is  bold  but  coarse ;  the 
boldness  is  commendable,  seeing  the  unkindly 
nature  of  the  stone,  but  the  coarseness  un- 
necessary. This  latter  is  observable  in  the 
want  of  proportion  between  the  double 
chamfers  of  the  window-openings  and  sec- 
tion of  the  mullions,  which  is  too  deep  for  its 
width,  and  gives  an  awkward  character  to 
the  tracery.  The  aisle  windows  are  too 
sharply  pointed  and  large,  and  heavy  cor- 
belling under  the  eaves  of  the  aisles,  and  the- 
absence  of  any  to  the  main  structure,  are 
grave  inconsistencies.  On  the  same  route 
may  be  seen  a  remarkably  picturesque  and' 
pleasing  Gothic  villa,  buDt  for  his  own  resi- 
dence by  Mr.  Corson,  of  Leeds  ;  but  some 
atrocious  ones  in  the  distance  by  a  Mr.. 
Armley  seemed  to  be  examples  of  what  to 
avoid,  which  we  did  by  at  once  retracing  our 
steps.  In  Leeds  itself  but  few  additions  of 
note  have  of  late  been  made  to  its  architec- 
ture ;  but  from  what  we  learn  more  may  soon 
be  expected,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  character- 
it  has  hitherto  maintained  will  not  be  for- 
feited. We  shall,  therefore,  watch  its  de- 
velopment with  interest,  and  hope  to  notice 
it  upon  some  futme  occasion. 

NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— XVL 
nPHE  embankments   con.structed  along  the- 
-*-      foreshores  of  the  sea  and  of  the  estu- 
aries of  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
land  from  the   encroachments   of   the   tidal 
waters,  form  an  important  part  of  the  subject 
of   Earthworks.      The    soil   of   this  kind  of 
land  is  for  the   most  part   rich   in   organic 
remains  and    other    fertilising   matter,    and 
almost    immediately   after    enclosure   yields 
large  crops  of    vegetation.     It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  land ' 
yet  reclaimable  from  tlie  encroachments  of ' 
the  sea,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  average 
value  of    which,   soon    after    its   enclosure, , 
would  be  £40  -per  acre.     If  we  make  a  very 
extreme  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reclamation,, 
and  say  that  it  would  be  £20  per  acre,  we  may 
see  how  an  addition  of  ten  millions  sterling' 
to  the  national  wealth  of  the  country  may  be. 
made  by    labour,    directed   by    engineering- 
skill — for    earthworks,    judiciously   devised, 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  are  required.     The 
reclamation  of    land   con.sists   essentially   of 
three  operations — (1)  the  embankment,  with 
its  appurtenances  of   sluices,   by  which  the 
tidal  waters  are  shut  out  from  the  area  to  be 
reclaimed ;  (2)  the  drainage  of  the  land  after 
it  has  been  embanked ;  and  (3)  the  reclama- 
tion  proper   of     the     soil   so   enclosed   and 
drained.     It  is  the  first  and  second  portions 
of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
the  third  being  an  agricultural  operation. 

]Mr.  James  Oldham,  of  HuD,  an  engineer 
of  very  extensive  experience  in  works  of  this 
character,  says,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  that  in  determining 
the  sectional  form  and  area  of  the  bank,  the 
engineer  must  be  guided  by  the  height  which 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
an  overflow,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  waves  rolling  on  to  the  works, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  construction.  Where  the  outer  face  is 
exposed  to  a  heavy  rolling  sea  the  slope  must 
bo  very  gradual,  so  as  to  prevent  a  heavy 
surge  and  disturbance  of  the  face  of  the 
works  ;  and  if  the  earth  u.sedin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bank  is  of  a  light  and  sandy 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  extensive 
base  to  the  bank,  and  an  easy  and  gradual 
slope.  In  many  situations  considerable  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  settlement  of  the 
materials.  When  these  are  of  a  light  and 
loose  ('haracter  it  is  necessary  to  carry  up  a 
puddle  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  bank,  so  as 
to  prevent  leakage  through  or  under  the 
bank.  "  If  a  slip  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
tidal  embankments,  great  care  mu.st  be  ob- 
served not  to  allow  any  fascinc-B  to  be  used, 
as  there  is  always  a  danger  and  liability  of 
faggots  forming  conductors  for  water."  In 
order  to  preserve  the  outer  or  sea  face  of  the 
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bank  against  the  action  of  the  water  it  is 
desirable  to  face  the  slope  with  sods  bearing 
the  marine  grasses.  "  These  sods  should  be 
cut  from  4in.  to  Gin.  in  thickness,  and  be  well 
beaten  into  a  regular  form.  On  the  top  and 
on  the  land  side  of  the  bank  the  fresh-water 
grasses  will  soon  grow  after  the  completion 
of  the  works,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  those  portions  of  the  bank  should 
be  covered  with  turf  in  the  first  instance." 

The  author  describes  tlie  works  of  an  em- 
bankment at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humljer 
made  by  him  for  enclosing  about  700  acres 
of  new  land.  The  part  of  this  bank  which 
had  to  encounter  the  rough  storms  of  the 
Ilumber  was  made  of  an  average  height  of 
7ft.  Gin.,  the  greatest  height  in  any  part  being 
Sft.  lOin.,  with  a  top  width  of  4ft.  The  outer 
or  sea  face  was  constructed  with  a  slope  of 
5  to  1,  and  the  inner  face  of  li-  to  1.  Along 
the  inside  of  the  bank  a  drain  was  excavated 
at  a  distance  of  Gft.  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  ; 
its  average  width  is  10ft.  at  the  top,  and  its 
depth  is  from  4ft.  to  Gft.  Gin. 

In  constructing  the  banks  the  contractor 
was  required  to  use  the  soil  excavated  from 
the  drain,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  ground  outside  the  bank,  but  under 
the  restriction  that  no  excavation  was  to  be 
made  there  within  Gft.  of  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
or  to  a  greater  depth  than  4if  t.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  a  slip  of  the  slope  of 
this  excavation,  on  the  side  next  the  bank,  the 
slope  was  to  be  not  less  than  2  to  1.  Within 
about  three  or  four  years  of  the  completion 
of  the  works  the  excavations  outside  the 
bank  were  silted  up  to  the  general  level  of 
the  land  by  tidal  deposits. 

In  carrying  on  the  works  gangs  of  men  wore 
set  on  at  several  places  along  the  line  of  bank, 
so  as  to  raise  the  bank  at  these  places  fully  to 
the  height  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  but  the 
principal  natural  creeks  were  left  open  for 
the  escape  of  tidal  water.  The  creeks  were 
afterwards  filled  up  simultaneously,  and  the 
wliole  embankment  was  brought  to  one  level 
at  the  full  height. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  which  this  bank 
is  made  is  such  that  it  consolidates  and  unites 
into  a  mass  perfectly  compact  and  impervious 
to  water;  no  puddle  wall,  therefore,  was  re- 
quired in  this  case.  The  settlement  was  15in. 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  bank  (Sft.  lOin.), 
which  was  partly  due  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  material  of  the  bank,  and  partly  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  on  which  the  bank 
rests. 

Blr.  John  Paton,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  sea- 
dykes  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  says  that 
generally  the  inner  slopes  of  the  dykes,  or 
banks,  have  an  inclination  of  IJ  to  1.  The 
outer  or  sea  slopes  vary  considerably,  being, 
where  not  much  exposed,  3  to  1,  but  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sea  6  to  1,  or  more. 
The  width  of  the  topis  there  generally  greater 
than  in  England,  because,  the  land  lying  low, 
the  to]is  of  the  dykes  are  used  as  roads,  and 
are  about  Mft.  or  loft,  in  width  in  the  smaller 
dykes,  and  from  10ft.  to  20ft.  in  the  larger 
ones.  Generally,  the  banks  have  an  outer 
slope  of  .3  to  1  from  the  top  down  to  a  level 
about  10ft.  or  12ft.  over  ordinary  flood  level, 
and  below  that  a  flatter  slope  of  from  8  to  1 
to  l.')to  1,  according  to  circumstances  of  po.si- 
tion  with  respect  to  exposure. 

In  fixing  the  width  of  the  top  and  the  slopes 
of  the  bank,  consideration  has  to  be  given  not 
only  to  its  position,  but  also  to  the  quality  of 
the  material  to  lie  used,  which  consists,  ISIr. 
Paton  says,  sometimes  of  clay,  and  at  others 
of  moor  or  bog  earth.  The  be.=it  niatci'ial,  he 
says,  which  can  bo  used  for  the  dykes,  i.s  clay 
mixed  with  sand.  "  Clay  alone,  without  in- 
termixture with  sand,  easily  bursts  after  ex- 
posure to  the  rains,  or  dries  suddenly  by 
excessive  heat."  Conunon  soil  is  frequently 
used,  and  is  considered  good,  though  not 
equal  to  the  sandy  clay,  as  moles,  rats, 
and  foxes,  can  more  readily  make  passages 
through  it.  Where  good  materials  cannot 
be     procured     in    suflicient     quantities    for 


the  formation  of  the  dyke,  it  is  customary 
to  cover  the  water  slope  with  clay,  several 
feet  in  thickness,  and  if  the  material  is  fine 
sand  or  bog  earth  both  slopes  are  covered  with 
clay.  In  other  cases,  also,  where  dykes  are 
made  of  sand,  or  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  interior  with  clay,  laid  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  ground,  as  experience  has  shown 
that  tlie  water  will,  without  this  precaution, 
sometimes  find  its  way  through  the  gi'ound, 
and  issue  behind  the  dyke.  The  slopes  are 
covered  with  grass  sods.  Gin.  thick,  and  1ft. 
square,  which  form  an  important  feature  in 
the  Schleswig  dykes,  and  every  care  is  taken 
to  improve  the  growth  of  this  grass,  no  plants 
or  trees  being  allowed  on  the  banks.  Where 
excavations  are  made  for  materials  near  the 
bank  they  are  not  cut  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  current,  or  in  connection  with  one 
another,  small  banks  being  left  between  the 
excavations,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
stream  from  a  sudden  influx  of  water.  The 
eai'th  for  the  bank  is  always  taken  from  the 
outside  of  the  dykes  when  it  can  be  done, 
but  where  circunistauces  require  it  to  be 
excavated  from  the  inside  a  cess  is  left  of 
50ft.  in  width,  or  more,  between  the  foot  of 
the  bank  and  the  edge  of  the  excavation. 
In  concluding  his  remarks  Mr.  Paton  con- 
siders that  "  the  true  test  of  successful 
engineering  enterprises  is  not  so  much  the 
perfection  of  the  gigantic  works  which  have 
been  raised  up  as  monuments  of  skill,  but 
rather  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon 
mankind.  If  reclamations  from  the  sea  are 
judged  by  this  standard,  the  advantages  are 
incalculable  ....  and  no  other  engineering 
works  are  of  more  paramount  importance,  or 
have  conferred  greater  benefits  on  the  world." 
The  surface  of  marsh  lands  actually  recovered 
in  Denmark — or  what  was  Denmark — and 
protected  by  the  dykes,  is  about  900,000 
acres.  Dming  the  professional  engagements 
of  the  author  in  that  country  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  skill  and  judgment  which 
have  been  manifested  by  the  construction  of 
these  works.  "  From  the  earliest  times  the 
descendants  of  the  great  Vikings  have  gone 
on,  amid  difficulties  and  perils,  year  after 
year,  century  after  century,  with  unabated 
zeal  and  untiring  energy,  adding  to  the 
security  and  extent  of  their  lands,  converting 
them  from  desolate  tracts  into  rich  and 
fruitful  corn-fields." 

Mr.  John  Henry  Muller  (of  the  Hague) 
read  a  paper  at  the  lustitution  on  reclaiming 
land  from  seas  and  estuaries,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  soil  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes ;  thus, 
between  the  old  sea  bank  and  the  edge  of 
low  water,  the  first  breadth,  proceeding  from 
the  shore,  is  a  salt-marsh,  of  clay,  about  the 
level  of  ordinary  spring  tides  ;  then  samphire 
ground,  slake,  or  nmd,  or  rich  alluvial  matter, 
as  far  as  the  line  to  which  the  water  reaches 
at  half-tide  ;  next,  hard  sea  sand  ;  and  lastly, 
near  low- water  mark,  quicksand.  In  choosing 
a  line  for  the  end:ianknient,  the  character  of 
eacli  of  tliese  different  kinds  of  ground  must 
be  regarded.  To  construct  the  bank  on  the 
salt  marsh,  where  the  ground  is  clay,  is  the 
easiest,  and  on  samphire  ground  and  mud  the 
most  difhcult.  In  constructing  a  bank  on 
this  kind  of  groimd  slijjs  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  the  use  of  waggonsand  horses  is  im- 
possible, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  material 
is  waslied  away  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited ; 
ia  fact,  for  waste,  settling,  and  contingencies, 
from  60  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  net 
quantity  of  material  of  the  bank  must  be  cal- 
culated upon  as  necessary.  AVhen  the  line  of 
the  embankment  is  at  half-tide  level,  or  about 
the  limit  of  vegetation,  and  on  hard  sand,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  whole  of  the  reclaimed 
land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  this  mode  of 
effecting  the  enclosure  need  not  cost  more, 
and  is  safer,  than  when  the  higher,  but 
;  softer,  bottom  is  adopted  as  the  seat  of  the 
bank.  When  large  areas  at  this  level  arc  to 
be  reclaimed,  it  is  sometimes  considered 
necessary  to  run  out  from  the  shore  '■  cradge 
banks"  so  as  to  reduce  the  extent  of  water  to 


be  contended  with  in  constructing  the  sea- 
bank,  but  that  practice,  Mr.  Muller  thinks, 
is  erroneous,  as  the  difiiculty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sea-bank  does  not  increase  with 
the  area  to  be  reclaimed,  but  depends  upon 
the  relative  widths  of  the  openings  left  for 
the  passage  of  the  water  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bank.  The  author  gives  two  in- 
stances from  his  own  practice  in  illustration 
of  this.  In  reclaiming  a  piece  of  laud  of  1,000 
acres  by  a  bank  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length, the  seat  of  which  was  Gft.below  the  level 
of  high-water,  only  one  opening  of  7  chains  in 
width  was  left  (154  yards).  In  another  case, 
in  reclaiming  1,700  acres  by  a  bank  4  miles 
in  length,  the  seat  of  which  was  Sft.  below 
high  water,  three  openings,  respectively  5, 
7,  and  12  chains  in  width,  were  left.  In 
neither  case  was  the  speed  of  the  outgoing 
current  materially  increased  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works.  In  reducing  these  open- 
ings, however,  and  finallj'  closing  them,  the 
current  in  passing  out  became  violent. 
Closing  these  openings  that  have  been  left 
for  the  passage  of  the  water  in  and  out  during 
the  construction  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
bank  being  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ditficult  operations  of  sea 
embanking,  we  will  mention  several  methods 
of  doing  that  part  of  the  work  that  have  been 
adopted  in  various  places,  but  must  previously 
refer  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Muller  on  other 
parts  of  the  work.  Banks,  he  says,  on  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  half-tide  mark  are 
not  advisable,  on  account  of  the  shifting 
nature  of  the  bottom  ordinarily  met  with, 
and  the  large  openings  and  low  levels  which 
are  required  for  the  outfall  sluices.  As  to 
the  form  of  cross-section  to  be  given  to  a  bank, 
the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  :  first,  as  to  the  main  body  for  resisting 
the  dead  weight  of  the  water  when  at  rest,  and 
secondly  as  to  the  mode  of  protecting  the 
slope  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  water  when  in  motion.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point.the  best  cross-section  is  that  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  comes 
nearest  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  toe  of  the 
bank.  For  this  reason  steep  slopes,  with  a 
cess,  or  bench,  above  the  level  of  high  water, 
are  preferable  to' flat  slopes  without  a  cess. 
The  slopes  above  and  below  the  cess  need 
not  be  flatter  than  3  to  1  when  the  bank  is 
on  samphire  ground,  and  while  the  slope 
above  the  cess  would  need  no  protection,  it 
would  be  suflicient  to  protect  that  below  it 
with  wood  or  fascine  work.  With  a  long 
flat  slope  the  height  of  the  bank  ought  to  be 
greater  than  with  steeper  slopes  separated  by 
a  cess  or  bench,  for  if  the  rule  is  adopted  that 
the  shock  of  a  wave  increases  with  the  sine 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  slope  with  the 
horizon,  the  amount  of  force  or  intensity 
saved  by  the  flatter  slope  is  expended 
in  giving  a  greater  velocity  to  the  wave 
running  up  the  slope.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  waves 
ascend  much  higher  on  flat  slopes  than  on 
steep  ones  ;  so  that,  although  the  shock  may 
not  be  so  great,  the  protection  must  be  car- 
ried up  higher.  The  wave  rushes  up  the 
slope  until  it  arrives  at  the  cess,  when  its 
direction  is  changed  and  its  force  checked, 
and  if  the  cess  is  sufficiently  long  the  force  of 
the  wave  is  almost  expended  before  its  direc- 
tion is  again  altered  by  the  upper  slope.  ]Mi\ 
IMuller  gives  examples  of  the  form  of  cross- 
section  proper  for  banks  placed  at  various 
parts  of  the  shore.  Wlien  the  bank  is  con- 
structed on  the  salt  marsli  the  body  consists 
of  clay  taken  from  adjoining  excavations, 
which  should  be  well  trodden  down  by  hoi'ses, 
and  the  slopes  should  be  sown  witli  a  mixture 
of  meadow  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  the 
whole  slope  protected  by  a  "  crammat,"  which 
is  composed  of  a  layer  of  clean  barley  straw, 
about  2in.  thick,  evenly  laid,  and  fastened  to 
the  clay  by  straw  bands,  (JO  to  90  stitches 
being  made  in  each  square  yard.  In  two  or 
three  years  the  bank  is  so  consolidated  that 
the  nuit  does  not  require  renewal.  The  top 
of  the  bank  is  3ft.  wide,  and  Sft.  or  4ft.  above 
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the  level  of  the  highest  known  tide.  The 
inner  slope  is  not  leas  than  H  to  1,  steeper 
slopes  Ijeing  liable  to  slip,  and  not  presenting 
sufficient  surface  for  the  growth  of  the 
grass  intended  for  their  protection.  The 
outer  slope,  3  to  1,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
clay  12in.  in  thickness.  AMien  the  bank  is 
constructed  farther  out  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  level  of  half  tide,  the  top  of  the 
bank  is  -Ift.  wide,  and  4ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  known  tide.  The  inner  slope 
is  li  to  1.  The  upper  portion  of  the  outer 
slope  is  3  to  1  down  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  known  tide,  at  which  point  there 
is  a  cess  of  r^Oft.  in  width,  having  an  inclina- 
tion in  that  width  of  ISin.  or  2h.  Below  the 
cess  the  slope  is  also  3  to  1.  The  inner  slope 
and  top  of  the  bank  are  covered  with  a  layer 
of  clay  8Ln.  in  thickness  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  outer  slope,  and  the  cess,  with  a  layer  of 
clay  12in.  in  thickness  ;  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  outer  slojje  with  clay  18in.  in  thick- 
ness. The  top  of  the  bank  and  the  back 
slopes  are  sown  with  seeds,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  outer  slope  are 
covered  with  crammat.  This  latter  portion 
is  also  protected  by  fascine  work. 

At  a  lower  level  than  half  tide  the  same 
section  may  be  adopted,  but  the  covering 
layer  of  clay  should  be  Gin.  greater  in  thick- 
ness throughout.  On  the  lower  portion  of 
the  outer  slope  the  fascine  work,  in  this  situa- 
tion, should  be  further  strengthened  by  filling 
in  stones  between  the  stakes,  which  should 
also  be,  for  the  same  purpose,  nearer  together. 
If,  instead  of  thus  protecting  the  bank  with 
fascine  work,  it  be  pitched  with  stone,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  outer  slope  should  be 
4  to  1,  the  top  of  the  bank  Cft.  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  known  tide,  the  cess  20ft. 
in  width,  having  an  inclination  of  2ft.  or  3ft., 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  slope 
should  be  5  or  6  to  1.  When  the  slopes  are 
faced  with  stone  they  are  flatter  than  with 
fascine  work  ;  for  if  not  the  rows  of  stone 
would  rest  upon  one  another,  and  if  a  wave 
were  to  remove  or  distui-b  one  stone,  the 
removal  or  displacement  of  those  above  it 
would  necessarily  follow.  The  bank  is  made 
higher  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  the  slope, 
for  the  reason  already  mentioned.  In  neu- 
tralising the  action  of  the  wave,  fascine  work 
has  an  advantage  over  stone.  The  slope  being 
steeper,  more  of  the  power  of  the  wave  is 
expended  while  rushing  up  it,  and  the 
numerous  stakes  encountered  so  subdivide 
the  wave  that  it  becomes  a  mere  ripple  before 
it  reaches  the  cess. 

The  closing  of  the  gaps  left  in  the  line  of 
embankment  at  the  places  where  the  natural 
creeks  occur,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  in  and  out  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  portion  of  the  bank,  is 
usually  done  in  England  by  filling  in  large 
quantities  of  material  from  the  sides,  and 
simultaneously  to  fill  up  the  middle  by  means 
of  hopper  barges,  with  material  hard  and  heavy 
enough  to  resist  the  current.  In  Holland,  the 
custom  is  to  raise  the  bottom  uniformly, 
to  the  level  of  low  water,  by  means  of 
cradles  formed  of  brushwood  and  bound 
together  with  ropes  andosiers.  These  cradles 
are  usually  about  2ft.  in  thickness,  and  of  a 
length  equal  to  the  full  width  of  the  gap,  and 
of  a  proportionate  breadth.  Being  ile.xible, 
they  adapt  themselves  to  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  bottom.  The  cradle  is  floated  to  its 
place  and  .secured  in  position  by  laying  out 
six  or  eight  anchors,  and  is  accompanied  to 
its  place  by  a  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats. 
These  are  partially  loaded  with  sods  from  the 
salt-marsh,  on  the  top  of  which  are  phiccd 
as  many  stones  as  the  boat  can  safely  carry. 
When  the  cradle  has  been  brought  to  the 
position  where  it  is  to  be  sunk,  and  the  sink- 
ing-lines got  ready,  the  stone  is  unloaded 
from  the  boats  on  to  the  cradle,  beginning 
at  its  centre  and  loading  it  outwards.  When 
sufficiently  weighted  the  cradle  is  gradually 
and  uniformly  lowered  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  cargoes  of  the  boats 
is  discharged.     During  succeeding  tides  the 


cradle  is  further  weighted  by  clay,  brickbats, 
and  stones.  The  sides  of  the  opening  are 
then  protected  with  similar  ci'adles,  the  lower 
end  of  each  resting  on  that  first  laid.  Subse- 
quently, other  cradles  are  sunk  over  these, 
until  the  work  reaches  low-water  mark,  when 
the  width  of  the  embankment  is  gradually 
increased  by  throwing  in  sods  on  the  outer 
side,  protected  with  fascine  work  weighted 
with  stones.  The  same  process  is  then  pursued 
on  the  inner  side.  When  the  sm'face  of  the 
creek  is  level  with  or  above  low  water, 
cradles  are  not  required.  In  such  cases  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  clay, 
protected  by  an  apron  of  fascine  work.  The 
material  for  the  banks  is  taken  from  side 
cuttings,  at  least  20ft.  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  and  each  part  undertaken  is  raised  to 
its  full  height  in  one  tide.  When  the  bank 
has  been  finally  secui-ed  the  gates  of  the 
sluices  are  opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
run  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  reclamation 
is  completed. 

Thus,  in  Holland,  and  also  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  method  of  closing  these  gaps  in 
the  bank  is  to  reduce  the  depth  gradually 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  gap,  instead  of 
filling  up  from  the  sides. 


PLUMBING.— No.  XI. 

{Concluded  from  page  393,  Vol.  XXII.) 
piRCUMST.lNCES  have  prevented  me 
^^  concluding  this  series  of  articles  till  the 
present  time.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  fitting-up  of  soil-pipes,  I  would  make 
some  further  remarks,  and  point  out  a  few 
precautions  necessary  to  be  observed.  In 
connecting  (say)  a  2in.  ventUating-pipe  to  the 
top  of  a  4|-in.  lead  soil-pipe,  or  a  3in.  pipe  to 
the  top  of  a  .5in.,  it  must  be  a  rule  always  to 
contract  the  top  of  the  4iin.  or  oin.  pipe,  as 
shown  by  Figs.  113  and  118,  page  392, 
May  17th,  and  not  to  do  it  in  the  style  I  have 
sometimes  seen,  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  120, 
where  the  top  of  soil-pipe,  instead  of  being 
gradually  contracted  as  per  dotted  line — so 
as  to  leave  no  resting-place  for  foul  air  rising 
up^is  cut  square  across,  and  a  flat  cUsc  put 
on  with  hole  through  it,  as  per  W,  Fig.  120, 
in  which  latter  case  this  flat  disc,  as  I  have 
seen,  gets  corroded  by  the  foul  air  and  full  of 
holes.  When  the  ventUating-pipe  is  finished 
off  at  top  with  a  bend,  as  per  H,  Fig.  118,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  bore  several  iin.  or  fin. 
holes  tlu-ough  top  of  bend.  Another  style  of 
finish  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  121,  where  the 
cup  may  also  be  perforated. 

A  word  also  about  the  amount  of  "  drown" 
or  water-lock  which  the  various  lead  syphon- 
traps  in  a  liouse  should  have.  In  my  opinion 
about  liin.  or  2in.  of  "  drown"  is  little 
enough  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  depth  of 
water  lying,  c.rj.,  in  a  Ijin.  water-closet 
syphon-trap  should  be  about  Gin.  or  G^iu. 
A  good  '-drown"  or  deep  water-lock  should 
be .  especially  given  to  the  syphon-traps  in 
houses  or  mansions  where  the  inmates  are 
often  from  home  for  months  together.  For 
the  baths,  wash-hand  basins,  &c.,  no  harm, 
but  good,  would  be  done  by  making  the 
"  drown"  Gin.  or  Tin.,  or  even  more.  To 
make  it  only  iin.  or  rather  less,  as  is  often 
done,  is  simply  a  bad  job,  and  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  those  intermittent  bad  smells 
which  are  sometimes  so  dillicult  to  trace  out 
properly  and  to  tlio  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about 
keejjing  liack  the  foul  gas  of  common  sewer 
from  getting  into  house  drains,  which  is  very 
well,  but  tliis  is  not  all,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  foul  air  gatliers  in  the  house 
drains  and  pipes  themselves,  independently 
altogether  of  the  common  sewer.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  fonl  air  getting  exit  into  tlie 
house,  all  the  joints  of  drains  and  pipes  nuist 
be  properly  and  securely  made  ;  and,  as  above 
stated,  all  the  syphon-traps  nmst  have  plenty 
of  drown  ;  and  lastly  this  fold  air  imist  be 
allowed  exit  up  the  rain-water  pipes,  or  out 


at  the  ventilating-i^ipe  of  soil  or  waste  pipes, 
or  all  combined.  AVhere  the  pressm-e  of  gas 
coming  back  from  main  sewer  is  supposed  to 
be  great,  it  may  be  carried  off  and  kept  out 
of  house  di-aina  by  putting  in  a  ventilating 
pipe  to  top  of  roof  from  cleansing  eye  of  the 
cesspool,  or  syphon-trap  which  divides  house 
ch-ain  from  drain  leading  down  to  common 
sewer,  as  per  X,  Fig.  122 ;  or,  if  a  lain-water 
pipe  comes  handy,  which  is  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  any  window,  it  may  serve  if 
joined  below,  as  per  X,  Fig.  122.  Or,  again, 
if  cleansing  eye  be  at  some  distance  from 
house  and  have  an  open  grating  on  its 
top  —  serving  also  to  allow  passage  for 
surface  water  perhaps — said  cleansing  eye 
alone  will  serve.  In  setting  this  syphon-trap, 
!  Fig.  122,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  side  of 
cleansing  eye  nearest  to  house  is  sunk  lin. 
deeper  below  surface  of  water  than  the  side 
furthest  from  house — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
side  of  tongue  of  cleansing  eye  nearest  to 
house  should  dip  down  into  water  about  2in., 
while  side  of  tongue  of  cleansing  eye  nearest 
common  sewer  should  dip  down  lin.  under 
surface  of  water. 

Supposing,  however,  drains  and  soil-pipes 
were  all  put  in  propei-lj',  and  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  ;)fr  .<e  all  correct,  yet  there 
are  other  tilings  still  to  be  attended  to,  which 
must  be  done  properly  or  evil  wiU  ensue,  and 
to  come  to  them,  I  must  now  refer  to  water- 
closets,  cisterns,  and  their  fittings. 

The  simplest  form  of  water-closet  is  that 
known  as  the  cottage  closet.  Fig.  123,  sup- 
plied by  a  valve-cock  with  lever,  handle,  and 
weight,  the  water  rimning  only  while  lever  is 
held  up.  In  some  cases  common  ground  or 
screw-down  stop-cocks  are  put  on  in  place  of 
lever-cocks,  but  the  former  often  cause 
great  waste  of  water  by  being  left  open, 
and  shoidd  not  therefore  be  allowed.  The 
other  day,  e.g.,  a  property  in  which  the 
tenants  were  complaining  greatly  of  a  want 
of  water  was  set  all  to  rights,  and  a  good 
supply  given  by  merely  taking  off  a  screw- 
down  crane  which  had  been  p)ut  on  water- 
closet  in  lower  flat,  and  putting  on  a  lever  or 
self-closing  cock  in  its  place.  Another  form 
of  water-closet  is  the  well-known  pan-closet, 
which  may  either  be  supplied  by  means  of  a 
crane  or  a  valve  in  cistern  above  it.  This 
cistern  is  generally  put  up  as  per  Fig.  124, 
and  in  many  cases  not  only  serves  for  the 
supply  of  the  water-closet,  but  also  for  all 
the  water  required  for  culinary  and  drinking 
purposes.  The  overflow-pipe  of  this  and 
other  cisterns  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  bad  smells, 
and  the  escape  of  sewage  gas  within  houses. 
It  is  actually  in  some  cases  put  up  as  per  Y, 
Fig.  124,  with  communication  to  soil-pipe 
quite  open  !  In  thousands  of  other  cases  it 
is  just  as  bad  by  having  a  small  useless  beU- 
trap  put  in  at  Y  only  a  couple  of  inches  deep, 
and  holding  but  a  few  teaspoonsfiil  of  water, 
and  which  being  haml-filled  by  the  plumber 
soon  gets  empty  by  evaporation,  when  the  foul 
air  from  soil-pipe  comes  blowing  out  qmte 
freely.  In  this  latter  case,  when  a  bad  smell 
is  complained  of,  the  plumber  often  comes, 
and  finding  his  little  bell-trap  empty,  he 
simply  rcfUls  it,  and,  of  course,  stops  the 
smell ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
for  it  is  soon  emptied  again.  The  proper 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  cut  out  the  small 
hand-filled  bell-trap  and  put  in  a  self-acting 
one,  about  9in.  deep,  or  so,  in  its  place. 
Fig.  125  is  section  of  such  a  self-acting  bell- 
trap — made  of  lead  or  sheet  block  tin — -the 
diameter  of  outside  pipe  being  about  3Ain., 
tliat  of  middle  pipe  2|in.,  and  its  depth  Sin. 
Tlie  centre  pipe  is  1  iin.  in  diameter.  At  A,  one 
inch  from  l(j]>,  the  outside  pipe  isall  perforated 
round  with  lioles  iin.  in  diameter.  At  B,  7in. 
from  top.  there  are  three  small  holes  ^in.  in  dia- 
meter, while  C  is  the  height  to  'which  water  rises 
in  cistern.  By  this  means  both  waste  of  water 
is  prevented  (imless,  indeed,  when  ball-crane 
leaks)  and  bad  smell  kept  back.  Another 
style  of  fitting  in  overflow-pipe  of  cistern 
is  to  carry  it  down  to  syphon-trap  of  water- 
closet,   and   join   it  as    at  D,   Fig.    124,   a 
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couple  of  inches  below  top  of  water.  When 
this  is  properly  done  no  bell-trap  is  required. 
At  Fig.  124,  E  is  the  "service-box"  which 
fills  pan  F  with  water  wlien  handle  is  j^ut 
down  ;  G  is  the  air-pipe  of  service-box ;  H 
is  a  small  ventilating  pipe  sometimes  put 
into  top  of  water-closet  trunk  and  carried  to 
outside  for  tlie  purpose   of  carrying   off  any 
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bad  air  whicli  may  gather  between  pan  and 
top  of  water  in  syphon-trap.  Fig.  126  is  that 
known  as  the  "  Bramah  "  or  valve-closet ;  its 
basin  holds  much  more  water  than  tlie  basin 
of  pan-closet,  and  consequently  gives  a  better 
wash  to  syphon-trap  and  soil-pipe,  but  it  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  tlie  pan- 
closet.  The  "  Bramah,"  like  the  pan-closet, 
may  also  be  fitted  up  either  with  a  crane  or 
with  valve  in  cistern  and  service-box;  I  must 
say,  however,  that  for  both  I  prefer  the 
service-box  and  valve  in  cistern,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  124.    ■ 

Another  style  of  water-closet  coming 
largely  into  use  of  late  is  that  where  cistern 
and  water-closet  are  all  in  one,  as  per  Fig. 
127.  Of  this  type  "Shanks'  patent"  is  a 
good  example  ;  the  handle  I  and  round  inilia- 
rubber  ball  or  valve  J,  and  in  this  case,  also 
the  syphon-trap,  being  to  one  side  as  per 
Fig.  127,  K  being  the  cast-iron  cistern  in 
which  the  copper  ball  L  of  ball-crane  moves 
up  and  down.  "When  handle  is  lifted  the 
water  flows  out  of  both  cistern  and  basin, 
whieli,  causing  the  ball  L  to  fall,  the  water 
from  ball-crane  rushes  into  basin,  cleansing  it, 
and  when  handle  is  put  down  both  filling 
basin,  and  also  small  cistern  to  the  necessary 
height.  Another  style  of  water-closet  often 
used  to  preserve  economy  of  water  in  its 
working  is  the  double  cistern  self-acting  one, 
Fig.  12H,  where  the  act  of  pressing  down  tlie 
seat  of  water-closet — wliich  is  hinged  and 
fitted  on  purpose — causes  water  to  flow  from 
large  cistern  into  small  one,  and  when  seat  is 
allowed  to  rise — -which  it  does  of  itself,  being 
forced  up  liy  one  cud  of  weighted  levcrplaced 
under  it — the  connection  between  large  and 
small  cisterns  is  closed,  and  the  valve  M, 
wliich  allows  water  torush  down  water-closet 
service-pipe,   and   flush   basin,    opened.     To 
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enumerate  all  the  various  styles  of  water- 
closets  would  be  siqierfluous,  and  is  un- 
neccasary  here ;  I  therefore  proceed  to  observe 
that  in  setting  the  syphon-traps  of  water- 
closets,  as  per  Fig.s.  12.'),  124,  and  12(),  the 
centre  of  top  of  syphon-trap  becomes  al.so  the 
centre  of  water-closet  basin  above  it,  and  in 
placing   syplion-trap   into    its  position,   the 


plumber  must  see  that  it  is  in  its  right  place 
and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  back  wall, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  tliickness  of 
plaster  or  wood  lining,  &o.     The  distance  of 
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centre  of  water-closet  Ijasin  from  outside  face 
of  back  lining  is  generally  about  12Mn.  or 
l.'5in.,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  if  outside 
face  of  lining  be   2iu.    (say)   from   stone   or 


brick  wall  at  its  back,  then  the  distance  of 
centre  of  top  of  syphon-trap  from  stone  wall 
would  therefore  be  12Hn.  X  2in.  =  14,Lin.  or 
so.  i)v  again,  when  it  is  simply  to  b"e  lime 
on  brick  then  about  b'Uin.,  may  serve 
between  face  of  brick  and  centre  of  syphon- 
trap.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  127  the  centre  of 
basin    is    not    plumb     above     the     centre 


of  syjihon-trap,  but  syp'i.in-trap  is  placed 
about  lOin.  or  so  to  one  .side,  as  shown  ; 
the  distance  out  from  bai-k  wall  is,  however, 
the  same  in  both  cases.  After  the  syphon- 
trap  has  been  properly  fitted  into  its  place, 
and  the  flooring  laid  above  and  round  it,  the 
plumber  generally  lays  down  a  lead  safe  or 
tray  about  2ft.,  oft.,  or  4ft.  long,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  about  2ft.  broad.  It  is  turned  up 
all  around  its  outer  edge  to  the  height  of 
Hin.  or  so.  Upon  this  safe  the  trunk  of 
water-closet  (Figs.  124,  120,  127)  is  laid, 
Ijeing  bedded  with  putty  and  fixed  with 
screws  or  nails  ;  the  basin  is  also  bedded 
with  putty,  or,  in  the  case  of  Figs.  1 26  and  127, 
with  red  lead  or  cement,  while  the  connec- 
tion between  basin  and  "service,"  or  supply- 
pipe,  to  it  is  made  with  putty  and  cement 
formed  by  melting  rosin  and  tallow  together. 
A  lead  or  tin  "  fan  "  is  also  fixed  to  inside  of 
basin  by  two  brass  bolts  and  nuts,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  rush  round  basin  and 
cleanse  it.  In  the  case  of  basin  for  Bramali 
closet  a  lead  fan  with  horn  is  put  on  outside, 
owing  to  basin  coming  from  pottery  without 
any  horn  upon  it. 

Instead  of  using  putty  and  cement  with 
strip  of  cloth  and  twine  to  make  connecting- 
joint  between  basin  and  supply-pipe,  the 
latest  plan  is  to  use  a  tapered  iudiarubber 
coupling  or  cone,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
about  2Sin.  long  ;  the  small  end  grasps  supply- 
pipe  and  the  larger  end  the  horn  of  basin. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  true  architect, 
and  upon  all  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
see  that  the  water  cistern  is  properly  pro- 
tected.    One  style  of  doing  this  where  ci.s- 
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terns  are  so  ]>laced  as  that  the  cistern  of  one 
flat  or  house  is  immediately  underneath  the 
water-closet  in  flat  or  house  above  it  is  shown 
by  Fig.  12',),  where  a  wooden  board,  N, 
longer  and  broader  than  cistern,  and  covered 
with  lead,  is  fixed  in  above  cistern  and  close 
to  ceiling  at  its  back,  Init  with  a  little  incli- 
nation downwards  and  outwards  to  front  as 
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shown.  In  this  case,  supposing  water-closet 
above  be  out  of  order  and  overflowing,  any 
foul  water  coming  down  cannot  get  into 
cistern  O  underneath,  but  instead  falls  down 
beyond  it  and  on  to  floor,  thus  at  once  giving 
warning  that  something  is  wrong. 

Pluiiber. 


DUNDEE.— LETTER  II. 

[froji  our   owjj   COERESPONDENT.J 
rpHE  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is  the   Victoria, 
J-      over  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal.     It 
consists  of  a  heavy  iron  tube,  resting  upon  twenty- 
four  intermediate  piers,   and  is  0,l'.)4ft.  in    length. 
The   bridge  now  in  course  of  construction  over   the 
Tay,     at    Dundee,    will    be    10,3-21ft.    in    length ; 
1,127ft.    longer  than    the  Montreal    structure.     It 
will  have  ninety  intermediate  piers  .and    eighty-nine 
spans.     The  piers    are   being  formed    with    double 
cast-iron  cylinders  filled  in  with  brickwork.     They 
are  built  upon  the  shore,  floated  into    position   by 
means    of    pontoons,    and   then    lowered    to   their 
foundations    prepared  upon  the  solid   rock.     2,600 
tons  of  cast  iron  will  be  used  in  their  construction. 
The  superstructure  will  be  in  m,alle.able  iron,  of  which 
about  3,G(I0  tons    will  be    required.     Smarting  from 
Newport  ou  the  Fife  shore  there  will  be  three  spans 
of  GOft.  each  ;  two  of  80ft.  ;  twenty-two  of  120ft.  ; 
and  fourteen  of  200ft.  e.ach.     These   will  reach  the 
centre  of  the  river.     On  the  Dundee  side    there  will 
be    sixteen    mid-chiinnel    spans    of    120ft.  each  ; 
twenty-live  of  6«ft.  ;  one  of  160ft.  ;  and  six  of  27ft. 
each.    The  extreme  height  of  the  bridge  above  high- 
water  mark  will  be  88ft.     The  gradient  of  the  road- 
way will  be  1  in  100  for  the  first  three  spans  on  the 
Newport  side ;  then  1  in  3.53  to   the   centre ;  there- 
from a  similar  gradient  will   be    adopted  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance,    and,   finally,  the    Dundee    shore 
will  be    reached   with    a  gradient  of    1  in  73.     The 
engineer    is  Jlr.  Bouch ;   the    resident  engineer,  Mr. 
Paterson.     Messrs.  De  Uergue&  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
have    the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the   works    for 
i:217,000.      The    sub-contr.actors  .are    the    Falkirk 
Iron    Company  for    the   cast   iron    work ;   Messrs. 
Small  &  Co..  of  Glencarse,    for  brickwork  ;   Messrs. 
Donaldson  &  Son,  of  South  Alloa,  for  the  woodwork  ; 
and  Messrs.  Grothe  &  Austin,  who  are  the  patentees 
of  the  process  by  which  the  piers  are  constructed  and 
placed,  and  the  general  acting   contractors  tor    the 
erection  of  the  bridge.     Several  of  the    piers  on  the 
Newport  side  have  already  been  erected  upon  founda- 
tions 18ft.  below  the  low- water,  and  32ft.  below  the 
high-tide,  level.     The  present  arrangement  will  pro- 
vide onlya  single  line  of  rails  for  traffic,  but  the  direc- 
tors of  the  North  British  Railway  appear  to  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  a  double  line,  provided  the  people  of 
Dundee  will  contribute  towards  the  additional  expense. 
The  grandeur    and  usefulness  of  the  bridge  will    be 
greatly   impaired    by  the   working  of  a   single  line 
only  over  its  length  of  one  mile  and  three    quarters. 
The  greatest  undertaking,  of  its   kind,  in  the  world, 
it  should  be  the  most  complete.  If  the  railw.iy  direc- 
tors can  do  no  more  for  profit  the  Burgh  should  join 
forces  with  them  and  do  the  rest  for  honour. 

Public  spirit  and  liberality  are  kept  alive  by  grand 
individual  examples  as  well  as  by  general  assent  in 
Dundee.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, upwards  of  £24,000  was  subscribed  to  erect  an 
institution  to  his  memory  in  the  burgh.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  prep,ared  phans  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
upon  the  best  site  that  could  be  procured,  to  contain 
a  philosophical  institution,  a  free  public  library,  a 
museum,  a  picture  gallerj',  and  a  public  hall.  A 
portion  of  this  building,  comprising  the  public 
library,  and  hall,  was  erected  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  completion  of  the 
original  scheme  is  now  going  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  David  Mackenzie,  architect,  of 
Dundee.  The  first  portion  is  not  a  good  specimen 
of  the  happy  treatment  of  Gothic,  of  which  Sir 
George  has  produced  so  many  fine  examples,  and 
the  rooms  are  badly  lighted.  The  additions  now  in 
hand  are  in  strict  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
original  design,  but  the  windows  have  larger  areas 
anil  single  instead  of  triple-shafted  mullions.  Jlr. 
Mackenzie's  additions  will  give  to  the  south  front  a 
length  of  over  200ft.  A  picture  gallery  forms  the 
centre  of  this  front.  It  is  lighted  from  the  roof. 
A  museum  occupies  the  extreme  east  end.  It  has  a 
gable  of  Scotch  H.ironial  character,  which  balances 
the  gable  of  the  large  hall  at  the  west  end. 
Corbelled  turrets,  and  crow-ste|)ped  dormer  gables 
here  and  there,  serve  to  nationalise,  while  they  .add 
piquancy  to  the  structure.  The  walls  are  built  in 
random  range-work  with  stone  from  the  A\  eal 
quarries.  The  dressings  are  in  stone  from  the 
quarries  near  Bannockburn.  The  cost  of  the  addi- 
tions will  be  about  £10,000,  of  which  sum  Sir  David 
Ba.xter,  Bart.,  has  coutributed  £1,000. 


Sculpture,  as  represented  in  the  public  memorials 
of  our  large  towns,  is  an  art  upon  which  the  ignorant 
smile,  while  "  the  judicious  grieve."  The  sculptor 
alone  knows  his  difficulties  and  his  alien  surround- 
ings in  Great  Britain.  He  requires,  after  his  eye 
and  hand  have  acquired  the  master}'  over  his 
materials,  three  conditions — time,  quietude,  and 
happiness  of  heart.  He  has  to  conceive,  mature, 
and  execute.  An  inspiration  which  an  architect  or 
painter  may  indicate  by  a  momentary  sketch  to  be 
developed  at  leisure,  he  has  to  sustain  by  a  pure 
psychological  effort  for  weeks,  months,  years  !  And 
woe  be  uato  him,  and  more  woe  to  his  work,  should 
his  beautifid  or  heroic  conception  languish  from  any 
cause  whatever  !  To  those  who  know  the  psycho- 
logical and  mechanical  process  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
the  marvel  is,  not  that  there  should  be  bad  and 
melancholy  examples  of  sculpture  in  Great  Britain, 
but  that  there  should  be  men  in  this  somewhat  un- 
heroic  age  who  can  live  to  be  sculptors  of  even 
moderate  excellence.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Albert  Institute,  in  Dundee,  is  a  bronze  portrait 
statue,  recently  produced  by  the  veteran  sculptor  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  .John  Steell.  R.S..\.,  .and  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  Kinlock,  of  Kinlock,  the  first  representa- 
tive of  the  burgh  in  the  reformed  Parliament.  It  is 
not  a  production  to  pass  unchallenged,  although  it 
can  be  one  for  which  there  may  be  an  excuse.  Not 
by  this  Kinloch  statue,  but  by  some  exquisite  bronze 
relievos  for  the  Albert  Memorial — at  present  in  the 
sculptor's  studio — in  Edinburgh,  will  this  current 
period  of  his  career  be  distinguished. 

Messrs.  Edward  &  Robertson,  architects,  of  Dun- 
dee, are  largely  contributing  to  the  good  Gothic 
work  of  their  locality.  From  their  designs  a  Gothic 
church  of  simple  character  to  accommodate  600 
persons  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  ."60  in  galleries, 
is  being  erected  for  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Constitution-street.  It  has  about  70ft. 
b}'  55ft.  floor  area,  divided  into  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  by  arcades  of  three  bays.  The  nave  walls 
are  31ft.  high;  the  aisle  walls  are  21ft.  The  roofs 
are  half  open. 

The  same  architects  have  prepared  a  design  for  a 
new  church  for  the  congregation  of  S.  Enoch,  in  the 
Nethergate.  It  is  good  fifteenth  century  work, 
showing  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  divided  by  arcades 
of  three  bays,  having  polished  granite  shafts,  and 
carved  capitals.  Their  power  has  been  exercised  on 
the  south  front,  which  is  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  with  pinnacles,  100ft.  high.  The  interior 
will  be  ver}*  ornate.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  000  persons. 

An  exceedingly  chaste  and  well-considered  Gothic 
cruciform  church  has  been  erected  by  the  same 
architects  at  West  Broughty-Ferry.  the  marine  re- 
treat of  the  Dundee  merchants.  Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  550  persons.  It  has  a  spire  112ft.  high. 
The  nave  roof  is  42ft.  high ;  a  height  secured  for 
the  possible  gratification  hereafter  of  the  Scotch 
desire  for  galleries.  The  same  desire  has  led  the  ar- 
chitects to  introduce  clerestory  windows  in  the  aisles 
of  the  church.  Yellow  cathedral  glass  with  ruby 
borders,  some  coloured  decorations,  texts,  and 
panelled  diaper  work  in  the  roof,  together  with  the 
general  artistic  treatment  of  the  whole  interior 
arrangements,  indicate  a  recurrence  in  Dundee  of  the 
old  historical  facts  that  merchant  princes  encourage 
taste,  and  commercial  prosperity  is  the  cradle  of 
art.  Some  carvings  in  this  church  have  been  very 
nicely  executed  by  Mr.  Grasby,  of  Glasgow. 

A  Sabbath  in  Dundee  will  no  longer  be  a  day  of 
sadness  and  silence.  Some  of  its  good  men  have 
been  away  from  home  "  where  bells  have  knolled  to 
church,"  and  the  genial  influence  upou  their  minds 
has  borne  extraordinar.v  fruit.  The  first  peal  of 
bells  in  the  burgii  has  been  recently  hung  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lochee.  Another 
jH'al  has  been  ordered  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
S.  Paul,  and  a  third  peal  for  the  old  tower  of 
S.  Jlary's  is  also  in  the  founder's  hands.  Honour 
to  the  men  who  have  accomplished  this  humanising 
revolution  !  All  the  peals  have  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Mears  anil  Stainbank,  of  London. 

The  church  at  Lochee.  wherein  six  of  the  peal  of 
eight  bells  are  now  hung,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  .lames  Maclaren, 
architect,  of  Unnilce.  It  is  71ft.  by  58ft.,  atidwith 
the  gallery  sittings  will  accommmlate  l.uoo  persons. 
Carvings,  stained  glass,  enamelled  tinted  cathedral 
glass,  elaborate  coloured  decorations,  and  fittings  of 
good  ecclesiastical  character,  produce  an  effective 
interior,  much  in  advance  of  the  national  feeling  in 
church  matters.  The  cliurch  stands  in  spacious 
ornamental  grounds,  laid  out  with  carriage  ap- 
proaches. The  south,  or  princii)al  front,  has  a 
ri<'hly-moulded  central  doorway  with  serpentine 
sliafts,  an  elaborate  five-light  traceried  window, 
flanked  on  the  east  by  au  octagonal  staircase,  and 
ou  the  west  by  a  tower  and  spire  120ft.  high.     The 


whole  of  the  details  of  the  decorative  work  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Maclaren. 

Jlr.  Maclaren  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
a  series  of  what  are  known  as  "  tenemental  houses  " 
of  the  best  class,  in  Airlie-place,  off  the  Perth-road. 
One  of  these  terraces  consists  of  five  blocks,  four 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement.  In  each 
block  there  are  eight  houses.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  houses  are  respectively  eight  and  four-roomed, 
inclusive  of  offices  in  the  basement.  On  the  upper 
floors  there  are  houses  of  five,  four,  and  three  rooms 
each.  Every  house  has  a  batli-room,  water-closet, 
lavatory,  dust-shoot,  and  meat-larder.  These  are 
some  of  the  first  examples  of  houses  furnished  bv 
the  landlords  with  grates,  Venetian  blinds,  and  gas- 
fittings.  Drying  greens  are  provided  at  the  back, 
and  gardens  in  the  front  of  each  block.  The  walls 
are  stone.  The  elevations  have  oriel  windows  and 
ornamental  iron  balconies  on  each  floor. 

In  Croft's-lane,  off  Ilawkhill,  Mr.  Maclaren  has 
in  hand  four  blocks  of  houses,  five  stories  in  height, 
which  may  be  considered  middle-class  "  tenemental 
houses."  They  are  in  general  arrangement  like  the 
higher  class  in  Airlie-place. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Meldrum,  architects  and  C.E.'s, 
Dundee,  have  completed  a  block  of  38  working 
men's  houses  at  Pole  Park.  Each  house  has  two 
rooms  13ft.  square,  and  Oft.  6in.  high.  They  are 
approached  from  balconies  or  "  platts."  One  room 
is  fitted  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  a  p,arlour  ;  both 
are  used  as  bedrooms. 

The  Dundee  Working  Jlen's  Houses  Association, 
Limited,  has  expended  .about  £6,000  in  the  erection 
of  tenemental  houses  in  Balgay-street,  off  the 
Blackness-road.  These  are  two-roomed  houses,  in 
blocks.  Each  house  has  a  separate  water-closet,  a 
garden  plot,  either  front  or  back,  a  larder,  and 
water  supply.  On  the  upper  floors  each  house  has 
two  attics,  in  addition.  The  cost  of  these  upper 
four-roomed  houses  averages  £130  each.  The  houses 
of  two  rooms  each,  on  the  lower  stories,  cost  about 
£87  10s.  each.  The  feu,  or  ground-rent,  of  each 
house  is  15s.  per  year.  The  legal  fees,  included  in 
the  cost,  £1  Is.  per  house.  The  cost,  per  house, 
also  includes  road  and  sewer-making.  The  architect 
of  the  company  is  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Dundee; 
the  manager,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  jun.,  W.S.,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  scheme  has  largely  contributed  to  its 
success. 

Did  space  permit,  one  might  call  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  restoration  of  the  interesting  fourteenth 
century  tower  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  known  as  the 
"Town  Steeple,"  now  in  progress  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Sir.  .Tames  Y'eoman,  as  the 
representative  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  This  tower — all 
that  remains  of  the  original  church — is  156ft.  high, 
and  has  walls  Sft.  in  thickness.  It  was  originaUv 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  of  the  same  character,  pro- 
babl.v,  as  that  of  S.  Giles'  in  Edinburgh  or  .S.  Nicholas, 
in  Newcastle.  This  crown  has  been  taken  away, 
and  a  small  slated  house  has  been  constructed  in  its 
pl.ace.  Sufficient  traces  of  the  original  crown  remain 
to  ensure  its  reproduction,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old 
house.  This  is  a  mistake,  which  the  promoters  of 
the  restoration  will  discover  to  their  regret.  Dundee 
is  singularly  poor  in  architectural  structures  of  any 
height.  Hence,  it  is  all  the  more  lamentable  that 
the  charm  which  the  replaced  crown  of  this  tower 
would  give  to  the  scenic  effect  of  the  whole  town 
cannot  be  realised.  Sooner  or  later  the  crown  must 
be  replaced,  and  those  who  are  "wise  in  their  gene- 
ration "  will  do  the  work. 

Returning  to  the  engineers  and  their  projects,  one 
may  briefly  note  that  Mr.  Bateman,  of  I.ondon, 
and  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
rival  schemes  for  a  water  supply  to  the  town.  The 
plan  of  the  former  will  cost  £222,000  ;  the  estimate 
of  the  latter  is  from  £176,000  to  £18."),000.  The 
present  supply  is  derived  from  Monikie,  to  the 
north-east;  the  proposed  new  source  is  at  Lintrathen, 
about  18  miles  north  of  the  town. 

The  new  harbour  works  now  in  progress  will  cost 
£81,080.  They  consist  of  a  new  dock,  to  be  called 
the  Victoria-dock,  and  a  graving  dock.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  dock  2110,000  cubic  yards  of  eartli 
will  have  to  be  removed.  The  walls  will  contain 
30,000  cubic  yards  of  rubble  masonry.  The  graving 
dock  will  be  500ft.  long  upon  the  floor;  and  o25ft. 
between  the  caisson  gates.  The  breailth  will  be  77ft. 
at  the  top,  and  45ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  be- 
low orilinary  high  water,  spring  tides,  will  be  at  the 
entrance  10ft.  The  greatest  depth  from  the 
coping  level  will  be  26Aft.  The  stone  is  supplied, 
with  tlie  cost  of  quarrying  only,  to  the  contractors, 
from  the  qu.arries  of  Pvotdykes  and  Kingoodie.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  engineer  to  the  har- 
bour trustees.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  A.  &  K. 
Macdouald,  of  Glasgow. 
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Numerous  works  of  more  or  less  importance  are 
in  progress  in  the  town.  On  all  sides  there  are  signs 
of  growth,  and  proofs  that  wliile  utility  is  being  de- 
mauded  art  is  not  forgotten.  Well  up  in  the  race, 
and  wealthy  enough  to  continue  it,  one  may  fairly 
predict  that  among  our  large  towns  one  of  the  first 
to  approach  the  goal  of  improvement  will  be 

*' Ail-Iec,''— the  beautiful;— 

"Bonnie  Dundee." 


^  CELEBRATED  QUARRIES.* 

IN  a  popular  work  on  geology  published  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Burat  stated  that  the  18,000 
quarries  worked  in  France  emploj'ed  about  70,000 
persons,  and  the  annual  produce  of  their  labour 
amounted  to  mure  than  two  millions  sterling.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quarries  of  Britain  and 
Germany  are  at  least  equally  productive,  and  thus 
a  very  moderate  estimate  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  quarries  of  Europe  employ  at  least  half  a  railHon 
of  men,  and  produce  an  annual  value  of  no  less 
than  £12,000,000,  a  sum  probably  doubled  or 
trebled  before  the  h-*avy  material  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer. 

Granite,  porphyry,  and  other  stones  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polished  surface,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  decoration,  but  the  numerous  varieties  of 
marble  or  compact  limestone  are  chiefly  employed, 
both  on  account  of  their  beautifuUj'-variegated  tints 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
worked.  The  quarries  of  Devonshire  and  Derby- 
shire 3'ield  a  variety  of  richly-coloured  marbles,  but 
the  best  material  for  the  sculptor  is  the  pure  white 
homogeneous  marble  of  Carrara,  with  its  fine  granular 
texture.  The  famous  Carrara  quarries,  which  were 
opened  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ci^isar,  are  situated  be- 
tween Spezzia  and  Lucca,  in  the  Alpe  Apuana,  a 
small  mountain  group  totally  isolated  from  the 
Apennine  chain,  from  which  it  is  separated  b}'  a 
wide  semi-circular  plain.  Where  the  Alpe  Apuana 
faces  the  sea,  it  consists  chiefly  of  magnesian  and 
glimmer  slate  in  which  large  masses  of  limestone 
are  embedded,  but  the  inland  part  belongs  entirelj' 
to  the  limestone  formation,  abounding  in  romantic 
scenery  and  noble  peaks  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Towards  its  north-western  extremity 
rises  Monte  Sacro,  5,300ft.  high,  the  marble  moun- 
tain on  whose  slopes  lie  the  quarries  that  have  gained 
for  Carrara  its  world-wide  celebrity.  The  quarries 
themselves  arc  not  imposing,  as  they  are  mostly 
small  and  badly  worked,  but  the  transport  of  the 
huge  blocks  of  the  superb  material  from  the  glens  in 
which  the  quarries  are  situated  is  an  interesting 
sight.  In  the  town  of  Carrara  numerous  sculptors 
are  constantly  employed  in  rough-hewing  the  mar- 
ble into  various  forms,  in 'order  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  transport  or  to  discover  faults  in  the  stone.  The 
window  and  door  frames,  the  flooring  and  chimney 
slabs,  in  the  meanest  houses  are  all  of  marble.  It 
is  even  used  for  paving,  and  strikingly  contrasts  with 
the  poverty  otherwise  evident. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  great  works  of 
Greece  is  shared  by  the  quarries  which  furnished 
their  materials.  The  Pentelicon,  from  wdiose  flanks 
was  extracted  the  marble  that  served  to  build  the 
Parthenon  and  tlie  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  is 
situate  about  eight  miles  north  of  Athens.  The 
ancient  roads  thereon  still  show  the  traces  of  the 
sledges  on  which  were  drawn  the  huge  blocks  that 
now  lie  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  Athenians 
placed  a  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  there,  from  a 
height  of  3,r)00ft.,  the  goddess  looked  down  upon  the 
land  devoted  to  her  worship,  a  prospect  now  all  bare 
and  naked,  yet  having  for  its  embelUshment  the 
beautifying  remembrances  of  the  past. 

The  I'arian  marble,  the  most  prized  for  statuary 
in  ancient  times,  came  from  Mount  Marpena,  in  the 
Isle  of  Paros.  It  was  called  lychnites,  because 
worked  by  lamp-light  in  deep  mine-like  excavations  ; 
it  had  a  j-ellowish  white  colour,  and  a  texture  composed 
of  fine  shining  scales  lying  in  all  directions.  Twenty 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  abandonment  of 
these  quarries :  in  our  own  days,  however,  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  working  the  beautiful 
marble  recently  discovered  near  S.  Jlinas,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  quarries,  and  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  Carrara,  or  to  the  renowned  Lychnites  of 
the  ancients.  The  quarries  which  in  ulden  times 
furnished  the  Ilosso  Antico  and  Verde  Antico  mar- 
bles were  also  for  many  ages  totally  abandoned  and 
forgotten.  They  were  rediscovered  in  181 1».  on  the 
Island  of  TiiKi.  and  in  the  Maina,  by  Professor 
Siegcl,  who  undcrtonk  to  work  them,  and  among 
Other  specinifns  liave  furnished  a  number  of  the 
columns  of  Utisso  Antico  which  decorate  the  in- 
terior of  the  Court  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul's  in 
Rome. 


*  Abstracted  from  "The  Subterranean  World,"  by  Dr. 
Geo.  Hartwio,   London :  Longmang. 


Passing  away  far  northward  to  the  mountains 
bounding  the  Oesterdal  Elbe,  in  Sweden,  we  find  the 
finest  quarries  of  porphyrj  which  Europe  possesses. 
This  beautiful  stone  consists  of  a  red-brown  or  blood- 
red  mass,  iu  which  numerous  small  flesh-coloured 
felspar  pieces  are  embedded.  After  having  been 
rough-hewn  on  the  spot,  the  blocks  are  transported 
to  the  neighbouring  works  of  Elfdal,  where  they  are 
cut  and  polished.  Tlie  porphyr}'  of  the  Altai 
mountains  in  Asia  is  also  well  known.  It  consists 
of  a  brown-red  mass  with  snow  white  crystals,  and 
receives  a  very  fine  polish.  Tlie  quarries  are  situate 
on  a  high  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kurgun,  a 
wild  mountain  stream  of  the  Altai,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  town  of  Kolywansk,  where 
it  is  cut  and  polished. 

The  famous  alabaster  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Volterra. 
anciently  called  Volathri  or  Volaterree,  have  afforded 
constant  employment  for  centuries  to  the  inhabitants 
— even  women  and  chiMren  are  all  employed  in 
sawing,  cutting,  or  rasping  alabaster.  Art,  how- 
ever, has  degenerated  into  mere  manufacturing 
ability  ;  all  the  objects  are  repetitions  of  the  same 
models,  and  those  not  the  best.  Great  Britain 
possesses  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
alabaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
for  manure,  and  as  the  basis  of  many  other  cements. 
This  alabaster,  when  preserved  from  the  action  of 
water,  is  very  durable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
many  monumental  efiigies  composed  of  it  iu  the 
churches  of  this  country. 

AVales  possesses  in  her  slate  quarries  a  great 
sonrce  of  mineral  wealth.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Principality  the  face  of  the  mountains  is  every- 
where dotted  with  slate  quarries,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Llandegui,  six  miles  from 
Ban2;or,  where  more  than  three  thousand  persons 
are  employed.  They  have  their  own  harbour,  Port 
Penryn,  whence  slates  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  even  to  America.  The  cost  of  the 
inclined  planes  and  railroads  which  serve  to  trans- 
port the  slates  from  the  quarries  to  the  port  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  £170,000. 

The  most  extensive  quarries  in  Eiu-ope  are  pro- 
babl}'  those  of  S.  Peter's  Mount,  near  Maestricht, 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  white  tufaceous  limestone 
of  this  mountain  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
for  building  and  manuring.  The  quarries  extend 
for  miles  into  the  mountain,  the  endless  passages 
perpetually  crossing  each  other  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  ending  in  utter  darkness.  In  1010  four 
Franciscan  monks  resolved  to  construct  a  chapel  in 
a  deserted  part  of  the  caverns.  Taking  with  them 
a  tliick  pack  of  thread  they  penetrated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  unknown  vaults  as  long  as  the  thread 
held  out,  and  at  length  came  to  a  larger  cavity  or 
hall,  which  had  probably  not  been  previously 
visited  for  centuries,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  misfortune,  has  become  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  quarry.  At  the  entrance  one  of  them  drew  with 
a  coal  a  sketch  of  his  convent  on  the  wall,  and  wrote 
underneath  the  date  of  their  discovery,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen.  Wishing  to  retrace  their  steps,  they 
found  to  their  dismay  that  the  thread  which  alone 
could  lead  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  had  been 
severed.  Seven  days'  search  for  them  by  their 
brethren  of  the  convent  only  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  their  bodies  lying  closelj'  together  witli 
their  hands  folded  as  if  in  prayer.  More  than  once 
these  quarries  have  been  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
conflicts. 

Near  the  small  village  El  Massaj-a,  standing  on 
the  Nile  bank  in  a  grove  of  palms,  are  the  quarries 
which  furnishetl  the  materials  for  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  Memphis.  The  traveller  might  indeed 
suppose  that  all  the  eighteen  thousand  towns  of 
ancient  Egypt  had  been  dug  out  of  thfjse  excava- 
tions. In  one  part  the  mountain  has  been  cut 
through  from  top  to  bottom,  at  another  hollowed 
out  into  enormous  halls,  whose  roofs  are  supported 
by  Titanic  pilasters.  Here  and  there  lie  immense 
masses  of  stone,  on  whose  chiselled  sides  Time  has 
scarcely  left  a  trace,  evidently  severed  from  the 
mountain  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  of  such  a  size  as 
even  to  bafllc  the  persevcraucc  and  mechanical  in- 
genuity of  the  Egyptians. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  famous  of  the  ancient  quarries 
is  the  tahomiie  of  the  Capuchins  at  Syracuse,  now 
a  noble  garden,  the  same  that  Cicero  describes  as  a 
vast  and  magniflcent  work  of  the  tjTants  of  ancient 
Syracuse,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  a  prodigious 
depth.  From  this  terrible  prison-house  the  genius 
of  Euripides  liberated  many  of  his  Athenian  country- 
men, who  were  there  immured  after  the  defeat  of 
Nicias,  but  who,  happening  to  sing  a  chorus  from 
one  of  the  great  poet's  tragediesi,  were  liberatecl  by 
their  Syracusan  conqueror  in  honour  of  their  illus- 
t  trious  fellow  citizen. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTIC   TREAT- 
MENT OF  MATERIALS  IN  DESIGN.* 

(Concluded  from  page  181.) 

THE  simplest  way  of  treating  the  joint,  when  deal- 
ing with  ordinary  brick,  is  just  to  bevel  off  the 
mortar  with  the  trowel  (Fig.  12,  p.  158)so  as  to  leave  the 
under  edge  of  each  brick  to  form  a  drip  while  the  mortar 
forms  a  weathering  to  throw  the  wet  out  of  the 
joint.  By  this  system  "pointing"  is  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  mortar  incorporates  into  one  mass 
at  once,  instead  of  a  second  edition  of  it  being  run 
into  the  joint  again,  after  the  first  is  set. 

An  instance  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  em- 
ploying material  in  contradiction  of  its  strongest 
method  of  construction,  is  afforded  by  the  frequent 
practice  with  speculative  builders,  in  "designing'* 
brick  houses,  of  putting  a  kind  of  architrave  round 
the  windows  composed  of  bricks,  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  rest,  slightly  projected.  AVhy 
is  it  that  this,  to  the  architectural  eye,  always  has  a 
disagreeable,  not  to  say  vulgar,  expression?  Simply, 
I  believe,  because  we  know  that  brickwork,  to  make 
good  work,  ought  to  be  bonded  in  courses  breaking 
joint,  and  we  see  that,  in  this  way  of  employing  it, 
the  bond  is  ignored,  and  entirely  broken. f  Variously 
coloured  bricks  appear  to  me  a  very  legitimate 
source  of  effect,  when  not  overdone  :  but  here  again 
we  are  running  too  exclusively  into  stripes  and 
bands  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  apply  con- 
structive colours  in  a  broader  manner  than  this  over 
large  surfaces,  though  great  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  selection,  owing  to  the  raw  disagreeable 
tints  of  many,  especially  of  our  "patent  "  bricks,  as 
they  are  termed.  This  mode  of  appljdng  colour  has 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Seddon  in  a  large  terrace  of  houses 
at  Aberystwith,  where  the  lower  stories  are  of  a 
reddish  brick  with  stone  dressings ;  the  upper  story, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  "attic,"  is  of  a  warm  buff  or 
orange  tinted  brick ;  this  upper  portion,  from  the 
principal  point  of  view,  is  seen  against  a  distant 
blue  mountain  as  a  background.  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  that  the  effect  is  very  successful. 

AVlien  we  come  to  consider  woodwork,  we  are,  of 
course,  on  quite  different  ground  from  brick  and 
stone :  we  are  dealing  with  afibrous  material,  of  con- 
siderable tensile  strength,  and  capable  also  of  resisting 
cross  strain  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  stone. 
The  readiness  with  which  most  woods  may  be  shaped 
into  whatever  form  the  workman  fancies  has  led  to 
this  material  being  desperately  misused.  It  has  been 
made  a  kind  of  medium  for  all  manner  of  gross, 
cheap,  and  flimsy  imitations  of  stonework;  and  the 
first  thing  to  say,  in  regiu-d  to  designin  this  material, 
is  to  raise  a  protest  against  all  kinds  of  boxing  and 
building  up  of  wood  erections  to  imitate  stone  forms. 
The  modern  English  joiners  have  got  into  bad  habits 
in  this  respect,  which  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  for  a  generation  or  two.  The 
system  of  sash  windows,  with  their  cumbrous  accom- 
paniments of  "boxings  and  casings,"  as  they  are 
facetiously  termed,  for  the  weights,  have  continued 
to  keep  afloat  this  notion,  that  wood  is  nothing  but 
a  convenient  material  for  sawing  up  into  thin  slabs, 
and  glueing  together  to  form  sham  pilasters,  sham 
pedestals,  sham  cornices,  and  sham  everything.  Now. 
the  first  great  commandment  with  regard  to  wood 
should  be — use  it  solid — but  the  English  joiner  must 
be  carefully  watched  to  ensure  his  doing  this.  His 
tastes  are  so  degraded  that  if  he  can  cut  up  and 
bolster  up  up  a  thing  instead  of  making  it  solid  he 
will  do  so,  even  at  the  cost  of  extra  time  and  labom\ 
He  has  the  same  superstition,  for  instance,  about 
stair  newels,  that  the  mason  has  about  gatepiers  : 
they  must  have  a  "  plinth  ;  "  and  it  is  his  delight  to 
nail  and  glue  four  pieces  round  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
then  to  nail  and  glue  a  preposterous  cap  on  the  top. 
Recently  I  took  the  precaution,  in  specifying  the 
staircase  of  a  house,  to  observe  particularly  that  the 
oak  newels  were  to  have  caps  and  pendants  "  worked 
out  of  the  solid,"  aud  the  detail  for  them  was  mada 
accordingly.  It  was  no  use  :  Visiting  the  house  oue 
day.  I  found  the  joiner  and  his  satellites  had  got  up 
the  bodies  of  the  newels,  and  were  bus}'  in  fastening 
the  heads  and  tails  on  them.  These  will  all  come 
off  some  day,  whereas  the  solid  post  might  have 
lasted  for  any  time.  I  am  not  clear  that  thev  had 
not  made  them  each  in  one  piece  first,  and  then  cut 
them  up  afterwards,  The  Mediiuval  wood-workers 
never,  as  far  I  know,  did  this  kind  of  thing  ;  but 
they  were  certainly  guilty  of  au  error  iu  design 
when  they  used  wood  in  their  screens  and  reredoses 

•  Road  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Association 
by  H.  II.  STATHAJt,  Jun..  Esq. 

\  Ouo  of  the  most  edifying  instances  of  false  construc- 
tion in  brickwork  is  the  Iintel  shown  in  Fig.  13  (p.  158), 
where  an  iron  tlangod  beam  carries  the  superstructure, 
but  tho  briekwork  is  built  iu  between  tho  flaugp?)  f'^r 
"  uniformity,"  thus  nearly  concealing  llio  beam,  and  giving 
the  brii'kwork  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  htiug- 
iiig  in  tho  airunsupporti-Ml.  This  piece  of  "  buiMers'  archi- 
tecturo"  seems  to  bo  much  in  favour  in  recent  railway 
erections. 
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to  imitate  stone  designs,  and  cut  it  into  the  shapes  of 
arches  and  buttresses.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think 
that  wood  should  always  be  used,  in  constructive  de- 
sign, as  much  as  possible  in  straight  lines,  and  notia 
curves  and  twists  ;  and  in  this  respect  some  of  the 
simpler  Earlv  Gothic  roofs,  with  framed  rafters,  were 
more  satisfactory  in  their  treatment,  as  regards  the 
material,  than  the  later  hammer-beam  and  flat  pitched 
roofs,  with  their  curved  braces ;  though  there  may  be 
cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  curved  braces  or  angle- 
pieces  are  the  best  form  for  combining  strength  with 
satisfactory  outline.  As  an  instance,  however,  of 
the  pertinacious  adherence  to  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  joiner,  I  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  entrance 
gates  (see  p.  lo8),  to  a  row  of  new  houses  in  ray 
neighbourhood.  Panel  treatment,  as  before  observed, 
is  a  natural  and  sensible  way  of  using  wood,  and  may 
be  made  further  ornamental  at  a  slight  expense,  by 
perforation  in  a  symmetrical  pattern  ;  in  fact,  this 
worlciug  out  of  a  design  in  woodwork,  by  simply 
piercing  through  it,  without  any  surface  carving, 
may  be  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  elabora- 
tion. I  see  that  Mr.  Eastlake,  in  his  work  on  house- 
hold furniture  and  decoration,  says  that  where  this 
kind  of  ornament  is  used,  the  pattern  should  always 
be  formed  by  the  opening,  and  not  by  the  solid  por- 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  here,  and 
have  seen  this  kind  of  work  carried  out  on  the  oppo- 
site method  with  very  good  effect.  In  carved 
ornaments,  a  much  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed 
to  the  artist  in  wood  than  in  stone  in  his  imitation  of 
nature,  the  fibrous  tenacity  of  the  material  allowing 
of  much  greater  delicacy  of  execution. 

Wood,  however,  is  a  very  unimportant  material  in 
comparison  with  that  which  we  are  told  has  given  its 
name  to  the  present  century — "  the  iron  age."    Now, 
in  regard  to  wrought  iron,  I  do  not  say  much,  because 
I  tliink  the  material  is  better  understood,    as  to  its 
capabilities  and  specialities  of  treatment,  than  any 
other  which  is  in  u.se  at  present.     One  point   in  de- 
signing ornamental  wrought-iron  work,  which  is  not 
always  observed,  is  to  make  the  necessary  points  of 
junction  of  the  material  furnish  features  in  the  de- 
sign :  where  this  is  omitted,  and  a  bare  rivet  or  two 
openly  put  through    at   the   points    of    contact,  the 
result  is  somewhat  slovenly.     It  is  in  the  use  of  cast 
iron  the    tug  of  war  comes ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  any  species  of  vulgarity  of  which  this  unhappy 
material  is  not  made  the  medium.     The  very  worst 
forms    of     the    most     commonplace      Renaissance, 
festoons,  wreaths,  dolphins,  and  other    such  things, 
which    even    when   carved    in    stone   are  wretched 
enough,  are  here  translated  into  a  material  too  coarse 
to  give  anything  but  a  caricature  of  the  details  at- 
tempted to  be  expressed.     Like  wood,  too,  cast  iron 
is  made  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  other  things,  classical 
columns,  and   pedestals,  and  statues  from  which  all 
the  spirit  and  fiuisli  which  tlie  carver  might  Iiave  im- 
parted to  them  has  departed — literally  been  cast  out. 
The  latest  novelty  appears  to  be  the  invention  of  cast 
lintels,  straight  and  arched,  which    are  carefully  de- 
scribed as   "ornamental,"  and  which,  we  are  assured 
bytheir  advertisers,  will  quickly  supersede  stone.  In 
the  advertisement  of  these  precious  things,  in  one  of 
the    building  papers,  it  is   also  stated  that  they  are 
always  sent  off  from    the  works  with  two  coats  of 
paint,  and  that  when  the  purchaser  gets  them  he  has 
Only  to  give  them  another  coat,  and  then  sand  them, 
when  they  will  look   just  like  stone ;  and,  of  course, 
you  can  get  a  great  deal  more  "ornament"  for  your 
money.    Now,  though  cast  iron  is  a  material  I  would 
never  use  when  I  could  use  wrought,  still  I  think  it 
is  capable  of  l>eiug  treated  in  an  artistic  and  archi- 
tectural manner  ;  but  this  must    be  by  avoiding  all 
attempts    to    accomplish  more  than    the  material  is 
fitted  for,  or  to    imitate  in    the  slightest  tlegree  tiie 
effect  of  carving.     Tiie  proper  style  of  design  for  cast 
iron  would    be,  I  think,   that   where  the  material  is 
used  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  manner,  and  what 
little  ornament  is    introduced  shcmld  be  .almost  en- 
tirely formed  by  direct  sinking  the  surface,  not  by 
any    attempt   at    elaborate    surface    manipulation, 
which  must  always  be    coarse  and  commonplace  in 
effect,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity    of    further    filling    up    the  wrinkles    and 
blunting  the  edges  with  three  coats  of  paint,  and 
others   to   follow.     In  the    treatment  of  capitals  to 
cast-iron   columns,   for  instance,  instead  of  planting 
on  wretched  coarse  imitations  of  stone  carved  foliage 
(I''ig.  14),  as  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  I  would  have 
tlie  bell  of  the  capital  ornamented,  simply  by  a  sym- 
metrical sunk  and  raised  pattern — it  might  take' the 
form   of  a  conventionalised   leaf— but   without  any 
attempt  to  imitate  the   sharpness  which  can  only  be 
obtained   hy  carving  (Fig.  15).     Large   spaces  may 
be  not  in.approprialely  treated  in  something  the  same 
manner  as  woodwork,  tliat   is,  cast  as  a  framework 
first,  with  panels  left  to    be    filled  iji    with  lighter 
eastings,  with  a  jierforated  pattern  in  tlieni.     And  it 
should  certainly  be  remembered,  in  dealing  with  cast 


iron,  that  one  of  its  most  marked  characteristics  is 
its  capability  of  being  used  in  thinner  and  lighter 
proportions  than  any  other  material  fur  the  same 
amount  of  strength  ;  this  quality  the  designer  should 
always  avail  himself  of  to  the  utmost,  to  give  dis- 
tinctive and  constructive  character  to  his  design  in 
this  materifil ;  always  using  it  in  as  light  and  thin 
lines  as  he  can,  and  never  for  a  moment  imitating, 
in  external  appearances,  the  solidity  and  massiveness 
proper  to  stone,  or  even  to  wood  design.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  noticed  that  our  ancestors,  about  a 
hundred  years  or  so  bade,  showed  better  taste,  in  a 
general  ^vay,  than  we  do ;  for  nothing  could  be 
better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  material  than  the 
designs  for  cast-iron  railings,  and  lamp  brackets,  and 
standards,  to  be  found  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  interesting  old  brick  houses  of  that  date  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  about  Stoke  Newington  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  I  noticed  the  last  time  I  was  in  "West- 
minster Abbey  some  railing  of  about  the  same  date 
and  style  in  the  north  transept,  which  did  not  cer- 
tainly harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  the 
building,  but  which  in  itself  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
what  may  be  called  sensible  cast-iron  design,  formed 
mainly  by  light  symmetrical  spirals  and  twists  of 
metal,  in  a  manner  wiiich  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  any  material  except  u'on.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  truthfulness  of  treatment  of  a  material, 
when  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  design  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  any  material  but  that  one. 

Some  of  the  same  remarks  which  apply  to  cast-iron 
design,  will    apply,   I   conceive,   to    that  other  cast 
material,    plaster,  the    delight  of    ornamental  jerry 
builders,  and  the  curse  of  architects.     As  a  general 
rule,  the  whole  of  the  designs    for  ornament    to  be 
executed  in  plaster  might   as  well  be  condemned  en 
mas.sv — at  least  there  are  very  few  exceptions ;  and  it 
would,  in  any  case,  be  no  great  loss,  probably,  if  we 
could  get  plaster  ornament  out  of  our    houses  alto- 
gether.    Still,   this  material  has  its  capabilities.     It 
is  copstantly  misused,  because    so  light  and  so  easily 
put  together  that  the  workers  in  it  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  do  all  kinds  of  flimsy  things  with  it  ; 
they  run  quite  an  extensive  flower  garden  round  the 
corners  of  the  sitting-rooms,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  great   cabbage  or 
caulitiower  spread   out.     The  whole  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  cement  and  plaster  in  decoration  is  (if 
they  are  to  be  "  treated  "  at  all)   quite  worth  taking 
up  as  a  separate  matter.     At  present,  what  I  should 
saj'  about   plaster  ornament   is,    that  it  is  tolerabl}' 
harmless    as  long  as    it  does  not  attempt  to  imitate 
carving  and  undercutting.       This,  however,    is  just 
the  great  sin  the  plasterers  are    guilty  of ;  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  simple  ornament  that  can  be  cast 
at  once,    but    must  needs  stick  on  to    it  additional 
flowers,  and   leaves,    <S:c.,  to   look  as    if    they  were 
deeply  carved  and  undercut,  which,  as  it    is  a  cast 
material,  palpably  cannot  be    the    case;   and  which 
ailded  beauties  also  have,  naturally,  a  habit  of  faUing 
off  now  and  then.     Now   I  would  suggest    tiiat  all 
plaster  ornament  should  have    more  or  less  the  cha- 
racter of  a    stamped  or  impressed    pattern,  kept  flat 
in  treatment,  and  with  no  attempt  to  imitate  natural 
foliage,  but  used  in    conventional   ornaments  of  a 
simple  kind.     One  or  two  suggestions  of  this  nature 
are    hazarded  in   Fig.    1(5.     The  centre  ornaments, 
again,  instead  of  being  masses  of  plaster  vegetation, 
of  a  rank  and  luxuriant  description,    should  consist 
either  of  a  very  flat    and  delicate    leafage  ornament 
impressed  on  the  surface  of  the  finishing  coat,  or,   if 
greater  relief  be  given  to  them,  they  should  take  the 
form   of  a  simple    geometrical    pattern    of  a  strictly 
architectural  character,  with  the  interspaces  filled  in 
with  conventional  ornament.     I  think,  also,  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  practicable  thing,  and  an  impro%'eraent 
certainly  on  our  expenses  of  dead  flat  ceiling,  to  im- 
press a  small  diaper  ornament  over  the  ceiling  while 
the    finishing   coat    was  wet ;   this  could    be    done, 
perhaps,  b_v  a  pattern  cylinder,  and  would  furnish  a 
good  basis    for    light    colouring.     In  regard  to  the 
treatment    of    cement,    nothing  that   can  be  called 
architectural  has  been  attempted  }'et  that  I  know  of, 
if  we  except  a  house  built  recently  by  Mr.  Cockerill, 
a  drawing  of  which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year,  and  which  showed  some    novelty  of  treat- 
ment.    It  would  be  possible  to  use  cement  externally 
with  architectural  effect,  but  it   must  be  on  a  quite 
different   system  to  that   in  fashion  at  present,  of 
imitating  stone  cornices,  pilasters,  pediments,  &c.  It 
would  have  to  be  treated  in  a  perfectly   flat  manner, 
and  witli  impressed  patterns  ;  and  I  should   think  it 
was   doubtful    whether    anything    tolerable    could 
be  made    out  of  a  house    entirelj'  faced   with  this 
material,  thought  it  might  be  used   in   combination 
with  brick  or  stone,  perhaps,  with  novel  effect. 

One  other  subject  I  wish  to  touch  upon  before 
concluding  these  rambling  remarks,  becau.sc  it  is  of 
importance  in  itself,  and  for  one  or  two  reasons  has 
a  particular   interest  at  present :  I  mean  the  artistic 


treatment  of  stained  glass.     We   have   been   very 
much  at  sea  on  this  subject  for  some  time  past;  and 
even   the  architects  and   artists   seem  to  have  been 
very  unsettled  in   their  ideas  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  stained  glass.     There  has  been,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  imitation  of  Medijeval  work  in  this  way ; 
in  fact,  in  England  it  has  been  little    else  but  that  ; 
but  mostly  not  of  the  best  class   of  Medieval  work, 
of  which  remains  are  not,  I  believe,  very  numerous. 
Now,  what  is  stained  glass  ?  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
theglass  which  is  required  for  the  transmission  of  light, 
in  the  form  of  a  coloured  design  seen  by  transmitted 
light,    and  formed  by  a  number  of    small  pieces  of 
variously  coloured  glass,  put  together  by  the  aid  of 
lead.     I  call  this,  which  is  termed  "  pot  metal  glass," 
i.e.,  in  which  the  colours  are  fused  bodily  into  andin- 
corporated  with  the  glass,  the  only  true  glass  stain- 
ing   art ;  since,    I    believe,    experiment    leads  to  the 
conclusion  that   no    painting   or  enamelling  on    the 
surface  of  the  glass  merely  can    be   depended  on  for 
absolute  dtirability.     Now,  these  conditions  lead  to 
two  conclusions.     In  the    first  place,  that,  the  glass 
being  really  a  plane  for   the  transmission  of  light, 
nothing  but  a  perfectly  flat  treatment   of  it    can  be 
allowable;  no  attempt  at  background,  or  foreshorten- 
ing, or  perspective   can  be  entered   into  without  in- 
volving an  absurdity  ;  and  even  if  the  nature  of  the 
situation  permitted  us  to  use  linear  perspective,  the 
nature  of  the  material    renders  all  attempt  at  aiirial 
perspective    quite   impossible,  so    that  a  mere  coarse 
caricature  must  be  the  result  of  any  attempt   to  re- 
present   nature  or   natural  scenes.     In   addition  to 
this,  the  difficulties   attending    the    manipulation  of 
the  m.aterial  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  carry  out 
large  figure  subjects  with  any  approach  to  the  force 
and  variety  of  expression  which  a   "  picture,"  pro- 
perly so  called,  ought  to    have;  and  all  these  consi- 
derations tend  to  show   that  what  is  really  required 
in  stained  glass  design   is    rather  an  arrangement  of 
colour  design  in  diaper  patterns,  with  perhaps,  single 
figures  of  a  somewhat  conventionalised   nature,    in- 
troduced with  care,  and  with  no  attempt  at  anything 
but  aflat  outline  treatment,  without  perspective  and 
without  foreshortening.     This    is    what    I    believe 
stained   glass,   to   be  a  satisfactory  and  reasonable 
form  of  art,    must  be  restricted  to  ;  but  so  far  from 
this  being  any  injury  to  it,    these  very  restrictions 
ought  to  prove  incentives  and  suggestions  to  novelty 
and    originality  of  treatment.     Unfortunately,  just 
as  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  designers  and  critics 
are  beginning  to  recognise  the  true  province  of  stained 
glass  design,  pubUc  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
works  of  a  school  essentially  false  and  bad  in  almost 
every  y^a.y,  that  of  Mtmieh.     Discarding  the  brilliant 
and  durable  pot  metal  treatment,  the  artists  of  this 
school  have  taken  entirely  to  painting  and  enamelling 
on  the  glass,  a  process  which  gives  a  dull  hue,  quite 
different  from  the  rich  glow  of  the  pot  metal  glass  ; 
and    they    are    occupying   themselves    in   painting 
pictures    on     the     glass,      with     background    and 
distance,  and  ever3*thing  the  same  as  if   on  an  easel 
picture.     Besides  the   objections    already  mentioned 
to  this  picture-painting  on  glass,  there  is  the  serious 
one  that  not  even  good  pictures  can  be  painted  on  it; 
for  the  material  will  not,  whatever  you  do  with  it, 
admit  the  gradations    of   tone   necessary  to  make  a 
picture,  and  the  result  is  a  coarse  transparency,  like 
the  work  of  a  panoramic  artist.     It  is  impossible  in 
any  merely  parliamentary  language  to  do  justice  to 
the  fearful  things  that  were  sent  to  the  International 
Exhibition    hy    Munich    glass    artists    last    3'ear : 
"  Hamlet  and  the  Gravedigger,"  for  instance,  looking 
Uke  a  couple  of  figures  off  the  booth  of  a  tr.avelling 
showman,  with  a  great  mass  of  dirty  green  hill  and 
tree  spread  out  behind  them.     As  to  their  colouring 
— the  raw  yellows,  and  the  dirty  browns,  which  are 
spread  over    the  glass — 1  am    unwortliy  to  describe 
them.     Put  this    fatal    mistake  in    stained  glass  is 
gaining    ground.     One  of   the    London  firms  hail  a 
window  in    the    same  style  also  in   the  Exhibition, 
with  pink  and  yeUow  architectural  details,  and  a  hilh' 
background ;     and    now    the    S.    Paul's  Cathedral 
Committee,  not   content    with  having  already  three 
specimens  of  this    spurious    art    in  tlio    Cathedral, 
have,  I  believe,  just  ordered  three  more,    for  which 
they  are  asking  the  public  to  subscribe.   Surely  some 
action  ought  to  be  taken  about   this,  and  a  protest 
r.aised  against  the   filling  of  our  only  Renaissance 
Cathedral  with    specimens  of  one   of    the    greatest 
possible  mistakes  that  can  be  made  in  ornamental  art. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  more  points  in  relation 
to  tlie  connection  between  clesign  and  material  which 
are  well  worth  consideration;  the  foregoing  are  what 
have    been    brought  under  my  notice,  or  what  have 
come  to  my  recollection  while  writing;  and  if  1  have 
touched    very    Ughtlj-    and    imperfectly   upon    the 
various  points  brouglit  up,  I  hope    I  shall,  at  least, 
have  succcedotl  in  calling  forth  a  little  of  that  health- 
ful dis.agreement  and  antagonism  of  opinion   which 
is  the  best  provocative  of  tUscussion. 
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SHOPS   IN   CAMBORNE,   CORNWALL. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  is  that  of  two  shops  in 
course  of  erection  at  Camborne.  The  materials 
used  in  the  front  are  white  China  clay  bricks.  It 
is  inteniletl  to  fill  the  panels,  Ac,  with  coloured  tiles. 
The  lintels  are  of  granite,  so  also  are  the  piers  and 
plinth  on  the  ground  floor.  The  wall  to  the  first 
floor  is  14in.  thick,  and  9in.  on  the  .second  floor,  the 
set-off  being  on  the  outside.  The  columns  to  the 
windows  are  of  cast  iron.  The  frontage  is  about 
5l)ft.,  and  depth  of  shop  30ft.  Kitchens,  &c.,  of  one 
story,  are  arranged  at  the  back.  The  total  cost 
•will  probably  not  exceed  £1,1(1(1.  The  architect, 
from  whose  sketch  the  illustration  is  taken,  is  Mr. 
.lames  Hicks,  of  Redruth.  The  buiUlers  are  Messrs. 
Dunkin  &  Sons,  of  Camborne.  Our  readers  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very  cheap  and,  for  the 
money,  fairly  effective  building. 


ANTIQUE    FURNITURE,  &c. 

SELDOM  in  a  provincial  town  like  Brighton  is  a 
collection,  not  onh-  of  pictures,  but  of  museum 
objects  and  art  treasures,  to  be  found  which  will 
compare  with  that  brought  together  for  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Its  influence 
on  art  as  well  as  scientific  progress  will,  doubtless, 
be  productive  of  much  good.  In  one  of  this  week's 
illustrations,  sketches  are  given  of  a  few  articles  of 
antique  furniture,  chiefl\'  exhibited,  at  Brighton,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Mutton,  of  Norman's  Farm,  Rusper, 
Sussex.  The  sofa  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
specimen.  Its  carvings,  though  rude,  are  suggestive 
and  characteristic  of  its  date.  The  "Adam  and 
Eve"  warming-pan,  with  its  quaint  injunction,  is 
curious,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
spring  gun  belonging  to  Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  of 
Brighton,  is  a  weapon  not  often  seen,  and  deserves 
mention.  The  chess-box,  with  ivor}'  carvings  on  its 
lid,  was  exhibited  amongst  a  very  v.iluable  collec- 
tion, lent  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  R.A.,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  beautiful  examples  of  Italian, 
MediiEval,  and  Oriental  art. — M.vt-RiCE  B.  Ad.4Ms. 


ORNAJIENTAL  TREE  PLANTING. 

DO  not,  says  the  Ohio  Fanner,  plant  treees 
directly  in  front  of  the  house.  The  ground 
here,  especially  the  central  part,  should  be  in  grass 
alone,  kept  neat  and  smooth  by  frequent  mowing. 
A  few  fjower  beds  may  be  cut  in  the  sod,  near  the 
dwelling,  or  by  the  side  of  the  pathway,  and  a  few 
trees  and  shrubs  set  irregularly  near  the  fence,  to  give 
shade  and  shelter,  and  still  more  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  especially  where  they  will  screen  from  view 
the  backyard,  stable,  &c.,  and  form  a  background  to 
the  view  of  the  premises  from  the  street. 

Do  not  plant  so  many  trees  about  the  house  as  to 
exclude  tlie  sunshine.  Too  much  shade  is  a  common 
fault  with  the  older  class  of  residences,  and  careful 
observation  will  show  that  families  in  such  houses 
are  much  more  liable  to  sickness  than  those  living  in 
houses  where  sunshine  and  air  have  free  scope. 
Modern  science  has  douegood  service  in  teaching  the 
value  of  sunshine  and  dry  earth  as  disinfectants  or 
preventives  of  disease.  Tlie  greatest  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  looks  as  well  .as  healthfuluess 
of  many  good  residences  of  the  older  class  by  the 
free  use  of  the  woodman's  axe. 

Do  not  plant  large  growing  trees  in  small  yards, 
nor  tall  growing  trees  near  low  dwellings.  Most  of 
our  village  door-yanls  are  quite  small,  and  when 
tilled  up,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  a  few  large  trees, 
they  appear  far  more  diminutive  than  they  would  if 
planted  with  shrubs  or  dwarf  trees  ;  and  the  low 
stature  of  our  older  style  of  houses  is  doubly  con- 
.spicuous  where  tall  trees  are  seen  towering  higher 
than  the  cornice.  For  small  yards  and  f(]r  ceme- 
tery lots  the  dwarfish  and  slow-growing  evergreen 
trees  are  most  appropriate,  and  quite  a  variety  of 
these  can  now  be  had  at  all  good  nurseries  :  but 
such  kinds  as  the  Norway  spruce  and  Austrian  pine, 
heretofore  too  commonly  planted,  shouM  be  onlv 
used  in  large  grounds,  and  for  screens  and  wind 
breaks.  But  those  wlio  already  have  these  and  other 
free-growing  trees  jilauted  in  small  lots,  can  check 
their  growth  and  improve  their  premi-ses  by  removing 
them  from  a  central  position  to  one  .side;  or,  if  too 
barge  for  removal,  by  cutting  off  the  top  and  clipping 
the  side.s  annually,  and,  if  too  thrifty,  cutting  off 
some  of  the  roots. 

Do  not  plant  or  tolerate  apple  or  peach  trees  in 
the  front  yard.  Pear  and  cherry  trees  are  more 
symmetrical,  and  a  few  of  these  may  be  allowed  on 
the  side  of  large  front  grounds,  but  the  apple  and 
peach  usually  look  shabby,  and  should  occupy  back 
premises  with  the  cabbage  and  currant  bush.  Good 
residences  are  often  rendered  unattractive  to  an  eye 
of  taste  by  old  gn.arled  apple  tre'S.  standing  as  grim 
sentinels,  where  should  be  cheerful  evergreens  and 
smiling  roses. 


A  SEA  PACIFICATOR. 

THE  illustration  given  below  represents  a  patented 
invention  of  a  form  of  construction  for  ocean- 
shields,  breakwaters,  piers,  harbours,  gun-banks, 
lighthouses,  and  other  marine  objects,  provisionally 
registered,  April,  1872,  though  based  on  a  principle 
entered  at  the  Patent  Office  in  l.SCS.  That  principle 
will  be  readily  understood  by  considering  the  action 
of  a  float  and  weiglit  connected  by  a  line  and  thrown 
into  deep  water.  If  the  buoyancy  of  the  float  equal 
!Mb.,  and  the  weight  only  81b.,  the  float  will  not 
descend  below  the  surface,  but  the  weight  will  depend 
at  the  length  of  the  litie  beneath.  If,  however,  the 
weight  be  Kdb.  it  will  descend  to  the  bed  of  the 
water,  and  the  float  will  be  stationary  at  the  same 
distance  above.  The  next  noticeable  property-  is 
that  its  buoyancj'  is  not  impaired  by  submergence, 
and  it  resists  further  depression  with  the  original 
force  of  lllb.  (There  is  analogy  to  the  captive 
balloon.)  A  poitit  of  support  is  here  obtained  that 
m.ay  be  available  for  structural  purposes  in  deep 
water,  especially  for  erections  of  stability  where 
great  comparative  cost  and  other  circumstances  pre- 
clude more  solid  and  regular  construction.  The 
agitation  of  the  sea  in  British  regions  is  supposed  to 
be  limited  to  a  depth  of  about  15ft.,  therefore  a 
platform  at  that  distance  below  the  surface  would 
be  undisturbed  by  wave  commotion.  Such  a  plat- 
form is  presented  by  the  tops  of  a  series  of  vertical 
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BECKET'S     SHRINE. 

AT  the  present  moment,  when  an  exceptional  in- 
terest attaches  to  this  magnificent  structure,  a 
few  facts  concerning  it  are  worth  noting.  The 
translation  of  Thomas  a  Becket'.s  remains  to  the 
"shrine,"  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was 
made  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  a.d.  1220 
just  half  a  century  after  the  archbishop's  assassina- 
tion. Erasmus,  who  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  in  describing  the  appearance 
of  the  shrine,  says,  as  an  eye-witness  of  its  magni- 
ficence : — "  They  drew  up  a  chest  or  case  of  wood, 
which  enclosed  a  coffin  of  gold,  together  with  ines- 
timable riches,  gold  being  the  meanest  thing  to  be 
seen  there.  It  shone  all  over,  and  sparkled  and 
glittered  with  jewels  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
kind,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them 
being  larger  than  the  egg  of 'a  goose.  When  this 
was  displayed,"  adds  Erasmus,  "the  prior,  who  was 
.always  present,  took  a  white  wand,  and  touching 
every  jewel  with  it,  told  aloud  the  name,  the  value, 
iind  the  donor  of  it;  for  the  chief  of  these  ornaments 
were  the  gifts  of  monarchs."  Concerning  one  of 
these  precious  stones,  a  large  carbuncle,  presented 
by  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe  at  that  time,  a  curious  legend  is 
handed  down.  It  is  stated  that  the  King  (Henry 
VIII.)  was  unwilling  to  part  with  so  great  a  treasure^ 
but  that  the    stone    leaped    forth   from  the  ring  in 


cylinders  of  great  buoj'ancy,  kept  in  their  position 
by  struts  and  braces,  and  held  down  to  the  proper 
level  by  weights  or  anchors.  The  immobility  of  the 
framework  must  depend  on  the  smallness  of  its 
solids  relatively  to  the  supporting  base,  and  would, 
perhaps,  be  promoted  by  the  employment  of  iron 
instead  of  timber  as  here  suggested. 

A  A,  air-tight  cylinders;  B  B,  strutting;  C  C, 
cables ;  D  D,  weights  at  the  sea-bed.  From  the 
motionless  foundation  thus  fornunl  tlie  framing  rises 
through  the  section  of  tidal  and  superficial  action. 
The  sloping  screen  formed  by  the  timljers  E  10  and 
F  F  presents  meshes  to  the  waves,  by  which  their 
force  is  arrested  and  their  effect  destroyed. 

The  invention  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  architect, 
Carlton  Chambers,  Regent-street,  London. 


Tub  Scotoatk  Ash  Stonk  Cojii-anv. — The 
diminished  cost  of  delivery,  and  the  ready  transport- 
.'ition  of  large-sized  stones  achieved  l>y  the  cnicient 
working  of  the  self-acting  railway  incline  at  the 
Patcley  Bridge  or  Scotgate  Ash  stone  quarries,  are 
attracting  considerable  notice.  The  demand  for  the 
stone  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Trickett,  of  Millwall,  is  now  organising  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  the 
{juarries,  and  erecting  maehiiUTV  to  work  the  sttuic  on 
the  spot.  With  the  advantages  available,  the  un- 
dertaking promises  to  yield  a  very  good  return. 


which  he  wore  it,  and  fastened  itself  firmly  into  the 
shrine — a  miracle  against  which,  of  course,  there  was 
no    striving. 

It  is  added  that  "  the  stone  would  suflice  in 
value  for  a  king's  ransom,  and  that  at  night 
it  burnt  like  fire."  Honest  old  Stow,  the  chronicler, 
put  on  record  the  following  description  of  the 
shrine  itself : — "  It  was  budded  about  a  man's 
height  all  of  stone,  tlien  upward  of  timber  plaine, 
within  the  whiciie  was  a  chest  of  yrou  containing  the 
bones  of  the  Archbishop,  skull  and  all,  with  the 
woundo  of  his  death  and  the  piece  cut  out  of  his 
skull  layde  in  the  same  wouude.  .  .  .  The 
timber  work  of  this  shrine  on  tlie  outside  was  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  with  golden  wyer  Csic), 
which  ground  of  gold  wasagainc  covered  with  jewels 
of  gold,  and  rings,  10  or  12  cramped  with  gold  wj-er 
into  the  saide  grounde  of  gold,  many  of  those  rings 
having  in  them  stones,  broaches,  images,  angels, 
pretious  stones,  and  great  orient  pcarlcs.  The  spoil 
<if  this  shrine  in  gold  and  pretious  stones  filled  two 
great  chests,  such  as  si.^  or  seven  strong  men  could 
doe  no  more  than  convey  one  of  them  at  ttnce  out  of 
the  church."  It  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  in  the  volume  of  the  "  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales  "  descriptive  of  Kent,  that 
before  the  Ueform.ation  the  shrine  was  regularly  at- 
tended and  watched  b}*  a  clerk  and  other  retainers, 
and  that  the  offerings  m.ide  at  it  were  duly  entered 
and  registered  in  a  chronicle  by  persons  set  apart  for 
that  dutj". 


'  lii 
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SOMERSETSHIRE     AECH.EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Somer- 
setshire Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  was  openeil  at  Taunton  on  Tuesday,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  The  election 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandford,  as  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  was  proceeded  with,  and  that  gentleman  then 
"delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  remarked  that 
three  great  works  of  repair  of  their  ancient  monu- 
ments were  approaching  completion.  First,  the  west 
front  of  their  Cathedral  was  sufficient!}'  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  effect.  He 
must  confess  that  in  some  respects  this  was  at  pre- 
sent disappointing.  Whether  it  were  that  the  beau- 
tiful warm  gray  tint  of  the  old  work,  harmonising 
with  the  dark  shafting,  produced  an  effect  of  dignity 
and  grandeur  which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  by 
the  new  pale  blue  shafts,  and  the  mealy  appearance 
caused  by  the  repair  of  the  freestone  work,  he  knew 
not ;  but  certainly  the  effect  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  front  was  not  satisfactory.  The  pale  blue  shafts 
mixed  with  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  produced 
positive  gaps  to  the  eye,  where  they  should  present 
support,  and  a  shadowy  unsubstantial  look  was 
given,  which,  he  feared,  would  prevent  those  of  this 
generation  at  least  who  from  this  time  saw  the 
Cathedral  for  the  first  time  from  realising  the  noble 
grandeur  which  distinguished  that  fine,  though  it  be 
scenic  and  unstrnctural.  effort  of  Medi.-cval  art.  In 
the  next  place  the  fair  form  of  the  spire  of  S.  Mar^* 
Redcliff  pointed  heavenwards  over  the  bustle  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  great  city  of  which  its  parish 
formed  a  virtual  portion.  It  was  a  noble  finish  to  a 
noble  work  of  repair,  honestly  and  patiently  carried  on 
through  manyyears.  Tlie  stone  ceiling  of  the  great 
church  of  S.  Peter,  at  Bath,  was  worthy  of  the  golden 
age  of  English  vaulting.  As  soon  as  the  repair  of 
the  choir  was  complete,  and  the  communication 
between  it  and  the  nave  was  opened,  that  church, 
late  though  it  were  in  date  and  style,  would  present 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  uniform  interiors  in 
England  ;  in  some  respects  to  be  compared  with 
that  masterpiece.  King's  College  Chapel,  at  Cam- 
bridge, though,  of  course,  of  less  span  and  general 
grandeur  of  effect.  "When  so  much  was  good,  it  was 
hard,  perhaps,  to  find  fault,  but  he  thought  the  most 
uncritical  eye  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disgusted 
by  the  ludicrous  gaselier,  as  he  thought  it  was 
called,  that  disfigured  this  noble  church.  It  was  so 
large,  so  hideous,  and  so  entirely  an  incumbrance, 
that  he  hardly  could  ^vrite  words  strong  enough  to 
condemn  it,  as  every  one  would  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion that  he  admired  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
With  regard  to  their  own  tower  of  S.  James's,  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  town,  and  Taun- 
ton had  within  the  memorj'  of  those  living  restored 
and  repaired  more  monuments  of  historic  interest 
than  any  town  of  its  size  he  knew.  S.  James's 
tower  would  rise  in  simpler,  yet  perhaps  more  grace- 
ful emulation  of  .S.  Mary's.  While  on  the  subject 
of  architecture,  be  would  say  a  word  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  exquisite  bits  of  village  architecture  which 
.still  lingered  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
country.  None  of  them  were  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  they  nearlv  all  so  admirably  harmonised  with 
the  scenery  in  which  they  occurred,  that  one  ^s'ould 
have  supposed  that  this  ought  to  have  sufficed  to 
secure  them  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
educated  restorers.  But  so  vitiated  was  the  taste  of 
most  of  the  town  architects,  that  the  first  thing  one 
of  them  did  to  give  plans  for  the  rei)air  of  the 
village  churchwas  to  recommend  to  the  unsophisticated 
and  astonished  country  parson  to  destroy  these  loved 
and  simple  beauties,  and  replace  them  with  polished 
shafting,  elaborate  mouldings ;  and  when  he  in  his 
humility  remonstrated,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  mark  of  the  age  on  the  re- 
.storation.  A  twelfth  century  church,  with  its 
beautiful  traceried  windows,  its  massive  oak  beams 
and  thick  walls,  had  entirely  disappeared  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place, 
to  make  every  bit  about  as  ugly  and  unsubstantial 
a  structure  as  ever  he  set  eyes  on.  And  that  by  the 
advice  of  celebrated  architects.  The  same  thing 
went  on  all  over  the  country.  From  archaeology 
the  passage  was  easy  to  that  period  which  might  be 
considered  to  belong  cither  to  that  science  or  to  its 
kindred  science,  geology.  The  President  then  referreil 
to  antiquities  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  man,  and 
expatiated  at  some  length  on  many  geological  pecu- 
liarities. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  followed  with  a  paper  on  Taunton 
Castle,  in  which  he  sairl  that  structure  stands  upon 
one  of  the  many  low  hummocks  of  gravel,  often  with 
a  face  of  red  marl,  which  rise  out  of  the  extensive 
fen  lands  of  that  singular  district,  and  which,  before 
agriculture  drained  the  marshes,  was  even  more  in- 
accessible— in  military  phrase,  stronger  ground — 
than  even  the  hill  fortresses  of  the   upper  country. 


Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Thone,  the  river  whence 
the  town  derives  its  name,  the  celebrated  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  the  West  Saxons  was  reported  to  have 
established  himself  in  702.  while  encaged  in  securing 
his  frontier  against  the  AVestern  Britons,  who  still 
maintained  a  footing  in  the  border  ground  east  of 
the  Tamar.  and  among  the  Brendon  and  Quantick 
Hills,  holding  probably  the  camps  which  still  re- 
mained but  iittle  altered  by  the  lapse  of  l.OOn  or 
1.100  years.  That  seemed  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  thetown  of  Taunton.  In  the  sequel  of  his  paper 
Mr.  Clark  gave  some  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  the  castle  of  Taunton. 

Soon  afterwards  the  castle  and  the  churches  of  the 
town  were  visited  by  the  members  of  the  society.  In 
the  evening  there  was  an  ordinary  at  the  London 
Hotel,  and  subsequently  a  meeting  was  held,  when 
papers  were  read. 


THE  NEW  FLOWER  MARKET,  COVEXT- 
GARDEN. 

ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  street  archi- 
tecture that  has  of  late  been  erected  is  the 
front  to  the  New  Flower  Market,  Covent-garden. 
There  is  in  it  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the 
way  of  originality  of  design,  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  that  affected  quaiutness  which  finds  such  apt 
interpretation  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  violent 
Gothic  men  of  the  present  time.  To  say  that  the 
great  merit  attaching  to  the  main  front  is  the  bold- 
ness of  its  lines  is  to  indicate  its  exception  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  which  is  either  to 
destroy  all  repose  and  create  confusion  by  overloaded 
rococo  work,  or  to  disgust  by  the  absurd  and  idiotic 
employment  of  the  worst  features  of  the  worst  period 
of  Medi.Tval  architecture,  wrought  out  at  the  hands 
of  probably  the  worst  exponents  of  the  style  that 
the  age  has  seen.  The  New  Flower  Market  runs 
east  and  west  adjoining  Tavistock- street,  and  the 
main  entrance  is  in  Wellington-street,  Strand.  The 
eastern  elevation  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  b(jld 
and  well-proportioned  'openings,  with  semicircular 
arches.  The  archivolts  are  of  red  terra-cott.a — the 
outer  face  entirely  so,  the  inner  f.ace  with  the 
voussoirs  alternated  by  stone.  Each  arch  has  a  pro- 
jecting keystone,  the  centre  one  ornamented  by  a 
crown  and  the  initial  B  ;  above  these  arches  is  the 
cornice — the  bed-mould  and  medallion  trusses  of  red 
terra-cotta,  the  corona  of  stone.  In  front  of  each 
truss  is  a  carved  acanthus  leaf,  and  between  each  a 
sunk  square  panel ;  the  elevation  is  terminated  by  a 
balustrade  of  stone,  and,  strange  to  relate,  the 
balusters  are  of  good  profile.  The  spamlrels  of  the 
arches  and  the  piers  are  faced  with  white  bricks,  and 
in  front  of  the  building  there  is  an  iron  railing  of 
good  design.  The  iron-work  inside  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  for  its  excellent  detail,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  structure 
as  a  whole,  which  is  characterised  by  fine  and  bold 
proportion,  carefully  thought-out  detail,  honest  and 
good  construction,  and  is  one  that  is  in  evtry  respect 
creditable  to  the  architect,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  by  which 
firm  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  W.  W. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LINES  OF  METAL  IN 
BUILDINGS  IN  DETERMINING  THE  DI- 
RECTION OF  DISCHARGES  OF  LIGHT- 
NING. 

UNDER  this  head  we  gave  (January  2(1,  1872, 
p.  67)  a  report  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wilde.  The  paper  had  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  destruction  by  lightning  of  Crumpsall 
Church,  near  Jlanchesler.  We  take  the  following 
comments  from  a  paper  by  E.  E.  Quimby,  written  for 
Van  Nostrand's  Magazine  : — 

The  lightning-rod  business,  so-called,  in  the 
United  States,  is  (says  Mr.  Quimby)  pursued  by  a 
large  class  of  itinerants,  who  not  only  evince  gross 
ignorance  of  electrical  science,  but  frequently  prac- 
tice the  most  unprincipled  rascality.  A  few  prac- 
titioners, who  have  studied  the  subject  philosophi- 
cally, pursue  the  business  as  a  profession,  not  sell- 
ing lightning-rods  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  but 
administering  them,  or,  in  other  words,  prescribing 
their  arrangement  and  per.sonally  .supervising  their 
application  to  buildings,  precisely  as  regular  physi- 
cians prescribe  for  their  patients.  Among  the  latter 
class,  the  practice  of  connecting  the  lightning-rod 
with  lines  of  metal  within  the  building,  such  as  Vuie 
shafting  in  mills,  or  gas,  water,  or  steam  pipes,  has 
been  carefully  observed  for  nearly  forty  years.  In 
co[inecting  with  a  lead  pipe,  care  is  taken  to  secure 
a  considerable  area  of  surface  contact,  to  prevent 
the  pipe  from  being  melted  by  lightning  at  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  rod.     This  precaution  must  be 


especially  important  in  England,   where  lead  pipes 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  gas  service. 

The  solution  of  the  practical  problem,  how  to 
protect  a  given  building  from  lightning,  is  governed 
by  the  consideration  of  that  invariable  law  of  elec- 
tricity which  determines  the  selection  by  a  discharge 
of  lightning  of  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

Damage  ensues  within  a  building  where  lightning 
passes  from  one  good  conducting  substance  to 
another  through  an  intervening  imperfect  conductor. 
If  the  detached  masses  of  conducting  matter  are 
linked  together  by  the  introduction  of  conducting 
substances  between  them,  the  missing  links,  as  it 
were,  in  the  chain  are  supplied,  and  a  path  is  estab- 
lished upon  which  a  discharge  of  lightning  can  pass 
without  causing  damage.  If,  instead  of  seeking 
out  the  various  metallic  substances  in  a  building  and 
connecting  them  together,  a  parallel  line  of  conduct- 
ing matter  of  sufficient  capacity  is  established,  the 
same  result  is  accomplished.  But  the  building 
occupies  a  verj-  short  section  of  the  track  of  a  dis- 
charge of  lightning,  while  the  gas  and  water-pipes 
within  it  communicate  with  systems  of  underground 
mains  of  perhaps  miles  in  extent.  The  perfect  con- 
nection of  the  lightning-rod  with  such  pipes,  there- 
fore, is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  path  for  the  discharge  of 
lightning. 

To  secure  absolute  protection  from  lightning,  the 
rod  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  present,  either  in  it- 
self or  in  conjunction  with  masses  of  metal  about 
the  building,  continuous  lines  of  conducting  matter, 
which,  relatively  to  the  building  and  its  contents, 
constitute  the  paths  of  least  resistance  in  any  and 
all  directions,  and  in  all  the  various  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  building  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  lightning. 

A  discharge  of  lightning  has  a  fixed  destination  ; 
it  occurs  because  of  the  juxtaposition  of  two  bodies 
or  masses  of  matter  which  .are  oppositely  electrified, 
and  its  course  lies  between  them.  It  invariablj' 
selects  the  shortest  attainable  path  upon  the  best 
conducting  matter  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  made  up 
of  the  electricity  of  a  cloud  thousands  of  acres  in 
extent.  The  entire  cubic  contents  of  a  building 
constitute  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  mass 
of  matter  affected  by  the  electrical  disturbance  and 
contributing  to  the  discharge.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
regards  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  discharge, 
the  building  is  merely  an  incident  in  its  path,  and 
the  function  of  the  lightning-rod  is  simply  to  pre  - 
sent  the  superior  line  of  conducting  matter  in  all 
directions.  The  ground  connection  of  the  rod  must 
be  with  the  best  conducting  material  which  may  be 
present.  If  it  is  a  gas  or  water  main,  with  that  ; 
if  a  stream  of  water,  with  that ;  if  merely  moist 
earth,  then  with  that.  The  terminations  of  the  rods 
must  penetrate  the  earth  below  the  building  just  as 
they  must  project  above  the  building,  so  that  the 
rod  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  lightning  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  what- 
ever direction  it  may  tend. 

A  portion  of  the  discharge  is  required  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  building  itself,  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  matter  in  the  vicinity,  is  in  a 
state  of  electrical  excitement,  induced  by  the  proxi- 
mate thunder-cloud.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
the  lightning-rod  should  be  established  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  building, 
and  especially  with  considerable  masses  or  lines  of 
met.al  about  the  building,  so  that  the  electricity  re- 
quired to  restore  its  equilibrium  may  be  taken  from 
or  communicated  to  it  in  so  many  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be 
nowhere  suflicient  to  produce  any  mechanical  dis- 
ruptive effects. 

The  conducting  capacitj-  of  a  rod  depends  upon 
the  e.xtent  of  its  solid  cross-section.  Increasing  its 
surface  by  flattening  it  out,  increases,  if  anything, 
the  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  electricity  in 
motion.  Rods  made  of  twisted,  corrugated,  or 
tubular  sheet  metal,  are  also  inferior  to  a  solid  bar, 
because  they  are  less  substantial  and  less  capable  of 
durable  application.  There  is  no  occult  power  in  the 
lightning-rod  itself,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  its 
material,  which  makes  it  a  sovereign  specific  against 
damage  by  lightning.  Jlr.  Wilde  recites  an  instance 
of  the  destruction  of  a  church  by  a  discharge  of 
lightning,  which  left  a  copper  rod  for  an  iron  gas- 
pipe.  ^ 

A  recent  invention  for  the  prevention  of  rust  in 
stool  is  being  applied  by  Messrs.  Yates,  Hey  wood,  & 
Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  to  stoves  and  other 
articles  of  their  manuf;,ctiire.  The  process  when 
finished  leaves  the  surface  of  the  steel  most  beauti- 
fnllv  polished,  and  damp  or  water  appears  to  affect 
it  no  more  than  it  would  an  ordin.ary  piece  of  glass. 
The  oxtra  cost  is  very  trifling,  and  the  surface  of  the 
steel  is  capable  of  being  easily  kept  to  its  original 
brilliancy. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICKWORK.* 

{Concluded  from  page  129.) 

HAVING  thus  briefly  reviewed  a  small,  though 
for  the  present  purpose  a  sufficientlj'  large, 
portion  of  the  mass  of  information  in  existence 
bearing  upon  the  strength  of  brickwork,  a  little 
space  may  usefully  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  practical  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
therefrom.  In  an  early  part  of  this  paper  it  was 
premised  that  to  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  ob- 
server a  mere  walk  through  the  streets,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  erected  or  in  progress, 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  brickwork  was  possessed 
of  manv  other  valuable  properties  besides  that  of  the 
simple  power  to  resist  a  thrust.  The  evidence  sub- 
sequently advanced  has  all  tended  to  justify  this 
conclusion,  and  if  proper  use  be  made  of  the  data 
now  at  hand,  in  no  case  will  theory  and  practice  be 
found  at  variance.  The  speculative  builder's  ap- 
parently fatuous  mistake  in  neglecting  to  put  in  a 
massive  abutment  wherever  he  introduces  an  arch, 
will  be  seen  to  be  no  mistake  at  all,  but  simply  an 
unconscious  adherence  to  theoretical  principles,  since 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  dealing  with  an  arch, 
but  with  a  brick  beam  which  gives  no  horizontal 
thrust,  and  requires  no  abutment.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  firm  belief  entertained  by  most  practical 
builders  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  almost  any  piece  of 
iron  joist  that  may  come  to  hand  to  carry  a  brick 
wall  of  any  height  across  openings  of  the  size  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  their  practice,  admits  of  scientific 
justification ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  belief  en- 
tertained by  our  typical  young  engineer  fresh  from 
King's  College,  that  the  bending  action  upon  such  a 
joist  would  be  that  due  to  the  entire  weight  of  the 
mass  of  super  -imposed  brickwork,  can  be  show^n  to 
be  utter  and  indefensible  nonsense. 

Probably  few  engineers  would  fail  to  smile  at  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  line  their  tunnels  when 
carried  through  solid  rock  with  ten  or  tweutj-,  or 
whatever  number  of  rings  of  brickwork  might  be 
found  necessary  to  sustain  the  mass  of  rock  over- 
head, upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  fluid  of  uni- 
form density  pressing  upon  the  brick  arch  or  lining, 
like  the  water  upon  the  internal  flue  of  a  Cornish 
boiler.  Yet  if  the  problem  to  be  solved  be  to  carry 
a  brick  wall  or  an  arch — that  is  to  say,  to  construct 
what  is  in  effect  merely  a  short  length  of  tunnel 
through  rock,  for,  as  our  experiments  show,  even 
comparatively  green  brickwork  possesses  greater 
transverse  strength  than  many  rocks — there  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  wanting  many  engineers  in  respon- 
sible positions  who  base  their  practice  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  wall  will 
press  remorselessly  foot  by  foot  upon  the  arch ;  or 
who  are  so  frightened  at  the  powers  they  have  con- 
jured up  as  to  be  led  to  assert  that  nothing  less  than 
massive  wrought-iron  girders  could  sustain  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  fluid  brick  wall  with  which, 
according  to  their  unfortunate  hypothesis,  they  have 
to  deal. 

The  most  glaring  faults  of  a  small  country 
builder  are  venial  in  comparison  with  such  blunders 
as  these.  He  may  at  times  select  a  piece  of  iron 
joist  too  light  to  carry  his  wall  at  the  rate  at  whicli 
he  is  running  it  up,  but  since,  as  our  experiments 
have  shown,  the  strength  of  his  mortar  or  cement 
will  increase  rapidly  with  age,  his  remedy  will  gener- 
ally be  found  ill  propping  up  the  joist  temporarily 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  brickwork  to 
develope  the  necessary  powers  for  sclf-sustainment. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  data  ad- 
vanced in  this  pai)er,  it  may  be  useful  to  show  that 
a  lofty  brick  wall  built  entirely  across  a  girder  does 
not  necessarily  throw  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
girder  than  a  wall  one-tenth  of  the  height,  although 
in  the  face  of  the  e-xperinients  already  recorded  this 
may  appear  a  self-evident  prf)position. 

Now  h  being  the  height  of  the  wall,  t  its  thick- 
ness, and  S  the  span  of  the  opening  across  which  it 
is  to  be  carried,  all  in  feet,  and  /  being  the  tensile 
resistance  of  the  brickwork  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  then  the  transverse  breaking  weight  of  the  wall 
as  a  beam  in  cwts.  distributed  over  the  entire  span 
will  be: 

R.■ft^  =  liZilii. 

7  S 
TfUt  the  weight  of  the   wall  itself   in  cwts.  dis- 
tributed will  be  equal  to  S  t  It ;  hence,  if  the  wall  is 
to  carry  itself  across  any  opening  it  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  equation — 

7  S^  — 12  7i/=  0. 

That  is  to  say,  the  product  of  the  height  of  wall 
into  the  tensile  strength  of  the  brickwork  nuisl 
always  be  a  constant  function  of  the  square  of  the 
opening  across  which  the  wall  ha.s  to   carry  itself. 


♦  From  Engineering. 


The  spau  and  tensile  strength  being  given,  the  mini- 
mum height  of  wall  to  be  self-supporting  will  be — 

If  the  height  of  the  wall  be  less  than  that  indicated 
by  the  above  equation,  an  arch  or  a  girder  must 
necessarily  be  provided  to  carry  some  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  wall. 

For  any  height  not  less  than  h,  the  portion  of 
wall  which  will  be  self-sustaining  will,  since  the 
weight  is  proportional  to  h,  and  the  strength  to  h-, 

be  the  fraction  _'   of   the   entire   weight,   and   of 

h 
course  the  fraction  coming  upon  the  arch  or  girder 

cannot  be  less  thau  1  —  _ .      Hence   the  greatest 

stress  imposed  upon  the  girder  will  obviously  occur 

when    (  1  —  _  1   7(1  is  a  maximum,  that  is  to  say, 

when  hi  =  J  h.  Expressing  hi  in  terms  of  h,  the 
load  upon  the  girder  in  terms  of  the  entire  weight 
of  w.all  of  the  height  h  will  be  equal  to  hi  —  lii'.  This, 
as  already  shown,  will  have  a  maximum  value  when 
hi  =  i  h,  and  will  then  be  equal  to  |th  ;  hence  it 
appears  that  the  height  of  wall  producing  the 
severest  stress    upon    the  girder  will  be    equal    to 

' ,   and  that  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  wall 

24  / 

will  then  be  self-supporting  and  one-half   require 

extraneous  support. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  probable  maximum 
stress  induced  upon  a  girder  by  a  wall  of  any  height 
will  not  exceed  that  resulting  from  a  distributed  load 
in  cwts.  equal  to : 

i  IS!  s  t  =  ^*. 

24/  7/ 

There  is  no  pretence  of  theoretical  exactness  in 
the  preceding  deductions  ;  indeed,  in  the  absence  of 
exact  data  on  certain  points,  any  attempt  at  refine- 
ment would  have  served  only  to  obscure  the  broad 
truths  which  have  been  elicited  in  a  simple  form, 
and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  for  present 
purposes.  The  last  deduced  expression  for  the 
maximum  stress  upon  a  girder  loaded  with  a  solid 
brick  wall  is  strongly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
engineering  hypothesis  of  a  Jiuicl  brick  wall,  but 
singularly  confirmatory  of  the  speculative  builder's 
ordinary  and  successful  practice.  The  builder  cares 
little  or  nothing  what  the  height  of  his  walls  may 
be,  but  he  has  a  wholesome  horror  of  large  open- 
ings. The  preceding  equation  shows  that  except 
for  very  limited  heights,  the  height  of  wall  does  not 
enter  into  the  consideration  at  all,  whil'^t  the  neces- 
sary strength  of  girder  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of 
the  span.  Again,  tbe  rationale  of  the  builder's 
practice  of  temporarily  supporting  a  beam  which 
has  proved  to  be  rather  too  weak  during  the  carry- 
ing up  of  a  wall  is  now  evident  enough,  since  the 
stress  upon  the  girder  has  been  shown  to  var}'  in- 
versely as  the  value  of  /,  and  that  value,  as  the 
experiments  cited  show,  increases  rapidly  as  time  is 
allowed  for  the  mortar  to  set.  Tiuis,  assuming  a 
14  in.  party  wall,  not  supporting  any  floors,  has  to 
be  carried  across  a  loft,  opening,  upon  a  12in. 
square  baulk  of  timber  capable  of  supporting  a  dis- 
tributed load  of  17u  cwts,  without  undue  deflection, 
then  sufficient  time  must  be  given,  either  by  carry- 
ing the  wall  up  slovidy,  or  b}*  supporting  it  during 
construction,  for  the  mortar  to  develop  a  tensile 
strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  equal  to : 


/  = 


153   y^    11 


=  am. 
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The  load  of  17.'5cwt.  upon  the  span  of  15ft.  would 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  14in.  wall  10ft.  in  heiglit ; 
hence,  the  maximum  stress  upon  tliis  girder  would 
occur  when  the  wall  was  c.irricd  uj)  to  a  Jieight  of 
2llft.,  whilst  at  a  height  of  4()ft.  tlie  wall  willi  the 
given  strain  of  3j!b.  per  square  inch,  would  be  self- 
supporting. 

Tlie  same  result  would,  of  course,  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  previous  equation,  iu  which  the  mini- 
mum height  of  wall  capable  of  self  support  was 
shown  to  be : 

S= 


h  = 


1-'/' 


whence,  bj'  substitution,  /(  =  40ft.,  as  before. 

If.  as  iu  practice  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
the  wall  be  carried  up  during  many  successive  days, 
the  strength  of  the  mass  of  brickwork  will  not  be 
uniform,  but  be  a  maximum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  and  gradually  diminish  towards  the  top.  In 
such  a  ca^e  tbe  value  of/  may  be  taken  as  one-half 
of  the  tensile  strength  developi'd  in  the  mortar  at  the 
base  of  the  wall  ;  hence,  in  the  case  selected  for 
illustration,  sulHeient  time  would  have  to  be  given 
for  the  tensile   strength  and  frictional  resistance  of 


the  brickwork  and  mortar  to  be  equal  to  a  stress  of 
about  6jlb.  per  squai-e  inch,  or  the  timber  beam 
would  sliow  an  imdue  deflection. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the 
useful  practical  information  deducible  from  the  data 
advanced  in  this  paper.  AVhen  arches  subjected  to 
an  unequally  distributed  load  are  under  considera- 
tion, the  question  of  resistance  to  a  bending  moment 
is  often  of  vital  importance.  Much  surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  time  at  the  comparatively  enormous 
strength  of  some  narrow  strips  of  brick  arches  about 
15ft.  span,  and  only  4jin.  thick,  tested  b}' Mr. 
Fairbairn  by  the  application  of  a  concentrated  load 
at  the  centre;  but  there  were  no  just  grounds  for 
surprise,  since  the  behaviour  of  the  arches  was 
entirel}'  and  simply  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
theory  referred  to  in  the  preceding  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  the  object  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to  dictate 
to  the  engineer  any  precise  and  absolute  value  which 
should  attach  to  the  inherent  transverse  strength  of 
brickwork,  but  merelj'  that  he  should  never  omit  to 
include  that  elenaent  in  his  calculations.  The  en- 
gineer must  in  this,  as  iu  other  instances,  consider 
eat.'h  case  upon  its  own  merits,  and  act  accordingly, 
without  attempting  to  save  brain-work  or  to  shirk 
responsibility  at  the  expense  of  his  clients'  pockets. 
Where,  as  in  problems  of  the  nature  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  data  are  imperfect,  and  the  effective 
supervision  of  the  work  during  execution  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  it  is  quite  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer  to  provide  for  the  maximum  ^oss^^Ze, 
as  well  as  the  maximum  j>rnhahle  stress,  which 
could  take  effect  upon  his  structure.  In  the  present 
case,  if  the  arch  or  girder  were  proportioned  to 
sustain  the  maximum ^ossiZj?e  stress  of  a  "fluid" 
brick  wall  without  exceeding  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material  employed,  and  the  maximum  -probable 
stress,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
preceding  investigation,  without  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  ultimate  strength,  the  engineer  would 
have  no  cause  for  anxiety,  and  yet  would  effect  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manj'  of  his 
works,  as  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  nature 
based  upon  the  ordinary  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
scientific practice.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  long  run  the  interest  of  the  engineer  will 
prove  identical  with  that  of  his  client.  A  few 
carefull3--matured  designs  well  carried  out,  with  a 
strict  regard  to  economy,  will  bring  more  fame  to 
the  engineer  than  a  cartload  of  vain  conceptions, 
since — in  the  incisive  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  "Men 
mark  the  hits,  but  do  not  count  the  misses." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Brigiitox. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
School  of  Art  was  held  on  Fridaj"-  last  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor.  The  report  and  financial 
statement  were  both  ver}'  satisfactory,  but  the  com- 
mittee regret  that  the  work  of  the  .school  is  greatlj-- 
hindered  by  the  insufficient  accommodation  at  their 
disposal.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
the  head  master,  Mr.  A.  Fisher,  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  school  since  his 
appointment. 

ExRTER  School  of  Art. — On  Wednesday  week 
the  distribution  of  a  number  of  special  prizes  pro- 
vided by  a  grant  from  the  Gilchrist  fund  took  place 
in  connection  with  this  school,  Sir  John  Bowring  in 
the  chair.  From  the  report  read  by  the  master,  Mr. 
Birkmyer,  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  students  by  these  prizes,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  work  for  the 
year.  The  ad\'anced  work,  though  small  in  quantity, 
is  of  a  satisfactory  character,  especially*  the  designs 
for  Honiton  lace.  In  this  subject  the  school  sent  to 
Soutli  Kensington  eight  works:  of  these,  seven  were 
retained  for  national  competition,  out.-  obtained  a 
silver  medal,  one  a  national  book  prize,  and  a  third 
a  third-grade  local  prize.  In  one  stage,  however, 
that  of  painting  the  human  figure  from  life,  the 
works  were  few,  and  of  an  ordinary  character.  Mr. 
Birkmyer  added  that  there  were  twenty-nine  silver 
medals  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  and 
of  tliese  twelve  had  bet-n  gained  by  Metropolitan 
scliools,  four  by  Kdinburgh;  four  other  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Potteries,  at  Birmingham,  and  with 
the  Nottingham  lace  trade,  where  design  was  the 
special  feature,  obtained  two  each,  leaving  five  to  be 
distributed  amongst  107  other  schools.  Of  these 
Exeter  had  obtained  one. 


A  small  estate  near  to  the  G.  E.  Kailway  Station, 
Cambridge,  is  being  laid  out  in  building  lots  (part  of 
wliich  has  beon  purchased  by  the  Midland  Bailway 
Comiiany),  the  roads  are  being  formed,  and  the  sewers 
laid  in.  from  drawings  and  instruction  of  Mr.  E. 
Bays,  architect,  Cambridge. 
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CALCULATISTG   WAGES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  English  Mechanic 
sends  the  following  observations  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  wages  : — Let  a  be  the  number  of  hours  in 
a  full  week's  work,  s  the  shillings  to  be  paid  for  it, 
h  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  ;  then,  sup- 
posing the  payment  A   to   be  In  proportion  to  the 

hours  worked,  we  have  A  =  -    X  s.     It  must  be 
a 

observed,  however,  that  this  formula  is  not  suited  for 
overtime — that  is,  h  must  not  be  greater  than  a, 
although  it  may  be  equal  to  it  or  less  than  it ;  over- 
time is,  of  course,  as  it  ought  to  be,  paid  for  at  a 
higher  rate.     Taking  a  full  week's  work  at  54  hours, 

and  putting  this  value  for  a,  we  get  A   =    —    s. 

INoTV,  the  usual  means  of  tabulating  such  tables  is 
by  products;  this  method  makes  the  tables  very 
long — for  example,  a  table  of  products  of  numbers 
up  to  50  would  give  2,500  products  (all  not  neces- 
sarily different  numbers),  or  more  than  half  of  2,500, 
if  the  same  number  was  not  repeated. 

Now,  a  table  of  squares  up  to   100  requires  only 
200  numbers — ^viz.,  the  numbers  themselves  100,  and 

their  squares  100.  To  adapt  the  formula  A  =■  — 
X     S    to    such     a    table, 

(ft  +  sT-  -  Qi  -  sy 

216  21(i 


,  A  =  'i£  = 

4  7« 

54 
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(ft  +  sy  _  (ft  - 

-  ^r- 

-  Let 
21« 

the  squares  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  100  or 
more  be  calculated,  and,  dividing  each  square  by  21(3, 
and  expressing  the  quotient  as  shillings,  the  frac- 
tional parts  being  reduced  to  pence,  we  obtain  the 
accompanying  table,  calculated  up  to  54  hours,  and 
wages  up  to  50s.  a  week.  To  illustrate  its  use,  sup- 
pose 47  hours  are  wrought,  and  the  wages  for  54 
hours  is  383.,  how  much  is  to  be  paid  ?  Adding  47 
and  38  together  we  get  85,  opposite  this  sum  in  the 
table  is  33s.  5id.  Take  the  difference  of  38  and  47 
(no  matter  whether  hours  or  shillings  per  week  are 
greatest),  we  get  9  ;  opposite  9  in  the  table  is  44d. 
Subtract  the  latter  result  from  the  former  and  we 
get  33s.  Id.,  correct  to  the  nearest  pennj' — the  table 
is  calculatec'  to  the  nearest  halfpenny  ;  but  if  one 
result  was  nearly  Jd.  too  much,  and  the  other  nearly 
jd.  too  little,  there  would  be  an  error  of  less  than  id. 
The  table  could  readily  be  extended,  and  calculated 
for  quarters  of  hours,  and  for  every  3d.  of  weeklj' 
wages,  instead  of  for  every  shilling.  A  similar  table 
could  be  adapted  for  a  week  of  full  work,  of  more 
or  less  than  54  hours.  The  table  is  very  compen- 
dious, and  saves  the  trouble  of  turning  over  leaves, 
or  finding  the  intersection  of  lines  and  columns.  The 
principle  might  be  applied  to  other  tables. 
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Arcii.kological  Discovery  near  HRioHTfTN. — 
Since  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  IJritish  Asso- 
ciation, Colonel  Lane  Fox,  President  of  tiie 
Anthropological  Di-partment  of  the  Biologj'  Section, 
ha3  been  giving  ftttentiou  to  some  of  the  archseu- 
logical  features  of  lirighton  and  nt-ighbourhood,  and 
on  Friday  week  he  opened  a  tumulus  known  a.s  the 
'*  Black  Burgh,"  between  Brighton  and  the  Dyke. 
The  exploration  demonstrated  that  the  mound  was 
the  site  of  a  llomano-British  sepulture,  worked 
flints,  pottery,  a  bronze  knife,  dagger,  copper  coins, 
small  beads,  &e.,  having  been  found  with  a  skeleton. 
The  arms  had  apparently  been  crossed,  and  one  of 
the  legs  was  in  a  higher  position  than  the  other. 
The  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  British 
Association's  temporary  museum,  and  during  the 
afternoon  Coloael  Lane  Fox  gave  a  brief  lecture 
upon  them. 


CANTEKBURY  CATHEDRAL,  PLUMBING, 
TLMBER  ROOFS,  &C. 

LAST  week  we  reprinted  some  letters  from  the 
Times  on  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  careless 
plumbing.  The  following  letters  are  reproduced  from 
the  same  paper : — 

Sir, — Can  the  burning  of  part  of  the  roof  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  be  made  to  teach  a  lesson  in  con- 
struction applicable  for  future  uses  ? 

The  portion  of  the  roof  destroyed  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  load,  which  was  under  repair,  the 
upsetting  of  a  plumber's  fire  causing  the  mischief. 

Lead  has  been  very  largely  used  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  as  on  our  cathetU-als,  churches,  palaces,  and 
other  buildings,  old  and  new,  public  and  private  ;  the 
framing  of  the  modern  roof  (generally  a  flat)  being  of 
pine  timber,  but  in  buildings  of  more  ancient  date  of 
oak.  AVhere  such  lead-covered  areas  of  roof  are 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  the 
wood  beneath  is,  in  time,  made  as  "cb-y  as  tinder," 
and  is,  consequently,  ready  to  flash  into  fire  when 
exposed  to  such  a  contingency  {I  cannot  call  it  acci- 
dent) as  that  which  occurred  at  Canterbury.  A  lead- 
covered  flat,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun, 
could  not  be  walked  over  with  bare  feet  without  burn- 
ing and  most  probably  blistering  the  skin.  Such  heat, 
summer  after  summer,  tends  to  destroy  the  timber 
even  if  it  escapes  burning.  "NVliat  is  the  remedy? 
Floors  and  roofs  can  be  constructed  "fireproof  '  by 
several  well-known  contrivances,  such  as  by  using 
wrought-iron  T  or  double  I  beams,  joists,  or  rafters, 
filled  in  vnth  concrete.  These  can  be  used  so  that  any 
temperature  due  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  inju- 
riously or  dangerously  affect  the  floors  and  roofs, 
which  will  then,  in  fact,  be  "  fireproof."  Architects 
and  engineers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  learn 
from  such  incidents  as  this  at  Canterbury,  and,  in 
effecting  repairs,  prepare  against  any  repetition  of 
such  danger  in  the  future.  That  which  has  happened 
once,  things  being  similar,  may  happen  again  ;  but 
men  will  not  learn  this  lesson  ;  hence  we  go  on  build- 
ing and  burning  down,  as  exemplified  in  our  theatres. 
It  need  not  be  a  wonder  that  modern  buildings  are 
burnt  w-hen  their  construction  and  management  are 
considered;  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  escape  so 
long.  Bricks,  timber,  tiles,  lead,  and  slates  are  so 
arranged  and  combined  in  modern  English  houses  as 
to  render  burning  very  easy,  and  it  appears  that  even 
stone  stairs  and  some  forms  of  fireproof  floors  only 
add  to  the  danger  when  burning.  Lead  over  timber 
is,  however,  a  special  source  of  danger,  as  the  lead 
melts  with  the  fire. 

Sept.  5.       Robert  Rawlinson,  Civil  Engineer. 


Sir, — Tlie  narrow  escape  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
from  destruction  by  fire  has  re-awakened  in  my  mind 
an  idea  of  the  insecurity  of  our  Metropolitan  Cathe- 
dral—a theory  that  when  first  entertained  might  have 
been  attributed  to  a  desire  to  make  the  precaution  I 
should  have  suggested  financially  advantageous.  As, 
however,  the  alarm  at  Canterbury  has  revealed  a  real 
cause  for  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  intricate  and  exten- 
sive timber  roofs,  permit  me,  through  your  columns, 
to  advise  an  early  application  of  silicate  of  potash 
(not  soda)  to  the  portions  of  such  roofs  as  are  or  may 
be  in  danger  of  ignition.  In  using  the  silicate  of 
potash  a  smaU  proportion  of  alaminate  of  potash 
should  be  added.  These  should  be  mixed  and  applied 
within  the  hour,  or  the  solution  will  gelatinise.  This 
combination  will  protect  the  timber  with  a  coating  of 
silicate  of  alumina  that  would  become  vitreous  by  the 
action  of  fire  and  very  considerably  retard  the  progress 
of  flame.  Messrs,  Hopkin  &  Williams,  of  Xew  Caven- 
dish-street, I  think,  would  supply  the  solutions,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  give  the  fullest  details  for  their 
use.— I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Stowmarket,  September  5.    Sanders  Trotman, 


Sir,— The  preservation  of  our  cathedrals  from  fire 
is  a  matter  of  such  national  importance,  and  their 
safety  is  so  grievously  imperilled  by  the  vicious 
system  of  patching  up  decayed  roofs  with  solder 
(deservedly  denounced  by  Colonel  Wrottesloy),  that  as 
I  have  reason  to  believi*  it  is  still  extensively  adopted 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  neces- 
sary repairs,  I  venture  to  request  the  insertion  of  the 
following  letter,  in  the  hope  that  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion recommended  by  Colonel  Wrottesley,  and  now 
employed  at  Lincoln,  may  become  universal,  and  that 
the  dangerous  fire-basket,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  precautions,  1  can  never  see  used  on  the  loof 
of  a  cathednal  without  a  nervous  thrill,  may  be  for 
ever  banished. — Yours  faithfully, 

Edmund  Venables. 

The  Frocentry,  Lincoln,  September  5. 

"Lincoln  Cathedral.  Sept.  5. 

"Rev.  Sir, — Touching  the  late  fire  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  letter  of  Lieuten.ant-Colonel  G.  Wrot- 
tesley, in  the  Tim'S  of  this  day.  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
read, and  the  advice  therein  strictly  adopted.  The  use 
of  solder  for  mending  cathedral  roofs  is  ineffective  for 
keeping  out  the  rain,  and,  moreover.it  is  in  the  end 
more  expensivn  than  taking  a  piece  of  lead  out  that 
has  become  bad,  and  rejjlaciiifj  it  with  new,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  recast  load. 

"The  method  of  laying  on  lead  is  to  have  the  sheets 
of  a  reasonable  size,  which  should  never  exceed  12ft. 
long,  and  the  narrower  they  can  be  conveniently  prt 
in.  the  better  the  work,  and  the  le.^s  liable  to  bo  affected 
by  the  sudden  chang'-s  in  the  temperature.  In  the 
lining  of  gutters  proper  drips  should  be  provided,  not 


greater  than  12ft.  apart,  8ft.  would  be  better.  The 
mode  of  covering  roofs  is  to  use  what  is  technically 
termed  tabs;  that  is,  square  pieces  of  lead  of  about  (lin. 
These  are  nailed  on  to  the  boarding  of  the  roof  at  the 
meeting  of  two  sheets,  havingtheir  edges  turned  up  about 
4in.  each.  These  edges  are  turned  with  the  tabs  into 
a  roll,  forming  a  complete  protection  to  the  roof  below 
from  the  rain.  The  tabs  used  for  steep  roofs  are  more 
numerous  than  for  flat  ones,  for  the  reason  that  the 
lead  has  a  greater  tendency  to  slide  down. 

"  lu  some  recasting  that  was  done  early  in  this  year 
I  took  an  account  of  the  cost  of  the  labour,  and  found 
that,  with  coals  added,  the  cost  was  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  per  foot  super.  I  am,  therefore, 
satisfied  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  have  the  lead  taken 
off  and  recast  whenever  it  becomes  bad  than  to  en- 
deavour to  mend  it  with  solder,  for  with  solder  there 
is  a  perpetual  expense  and  a  leaky  roof. 

"In  the  restoration  of  the  roof  over  the  south  aisle 
of  rectrochoir  not  a  particle  of  solder  was  used,  and 
the  other  roofs,  which  must  be  repaired  very  shortly, 
I  would  treat  in  the  same  way. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  J.  J,  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln,  under  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq, 

"The  Rev.  Canon  Venables." 


Sir, — When  in  applied  chemistry  we  require  either 
to  line  a  wooden  evajiorating  bath  with  lead,  or  to 
build  a  large  chamber  with  that  metal,  we  do  not  em- 
ploy a  fiery  furnace  and  pot  of  molten  solder  to  effect 
the  junction  of  the  sheets,  but  simply  a  jet  of  ignited 
hydrogen  and  a  rod  of  lead,  AYIiy  do  architects  not 
adopt  the  same  plan,  and  thus  lessen  the  risks  of  de- 
stroying our  ancestral  mansions  and  glorious  old  Cathe- 
drals when  engaged  upon  the  repairs  of  their  leaden 
roofs  ? — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  S,  Price,  Ph.D. 

2G,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  September  5, 


Sir, — T  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
melting  lead  by  the  clumsy  process  which  has  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

In  a  house  I  recently  occupied  at  Rome,  on  some 
repairs  being  required  to  a  leaden  pipe,  the  workmen 
produced,  instead  of  a  red-hot  iron  and  pan  of  charcoal, 
a  small  coppei'*' machine  resembling  a  miniature  dark 
lantern.  From  the  mouth  of  this,  on  a  lighted  match 
being  put  into  it.  in  a  few  moments  a  strong  flame  like 
that  of  a  blowpipe  streamed  forth  to  the  length  of 
2in.  or  3in.,  which  was  amply  sufficient  to  melt  the 
lead  to  any  extent  required.  I  found  the  machine  was 
composed  of  two  small  spirit  lamps,  one  above  the 
other,  both  full  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  the  lower  one  was 
of  the  common  kind  such  as  we  use  for  tea-urns  ;  the 
upper  one  had  its  opening  screwed  down  tight,  but 
from  the  top  surface  a  little  pipe  not  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  curled  over  the  side,  and  was  turned 
underneath  so  as  exactly  to  meet  the  wick  of  the  lower 
lamp.  On  the  latterbeingjighted,  the  upper  receptacle 
soon  began  to  boil,  and  its  vapour,  rushing  through 
the  little  pipe  against  the  flame  of  the  lower  lamp, 
produced  a  horizontal  jet  of  great  power  which  lasted 
as  long  as  there  was  any  spirit  left.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus could  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  I  bought 
it  and  brought  it  to  England.  On  showing  it  to  one 
of  our  plumbers  he  told  me  they  were  not  unknown 
here,  but  seldom  or  never  used. 

This  contrivance  might  be  unnecessarily  costly  for 
the  repairs  of  common  house  pipes  and  cisterns,  but 
where  roofs  are  in  question,  most  people  would  gladly 
pay  the  cost  of  the  spirits  of  wine  to  avoid  the  risk 
now  incurred.- 1  am,  &c.,  2. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

TiiE  Employment  of  Children  in  Brickyards, 
— Prosecution  of  an  Employer. — At  tho  Bir- 
mingham Police  Court,  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  John 
Luiui,  brickmaker.  Garrison-lane,  appeared  in  answer 
to  a  summons  issued  against  liim  by  Mr.  W".  H. 
.J()hnson,'snb-inspectorof  factories,  charging  him  with 
having  employed  in  his  brickyard,  on  the  30th  nit., 
four  children,  each  being  under  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours  per  day, 
and  also  with  having  employed  a  gii-1,  under  the  ago 
of  sixteen  years,  contrary  to  the  Woi-kshops  Regula- 
tion Act.— Mr.  Johnson  said  that  tho  Workshops 
Act  was  extended  to  brickyards  in  1SU7,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act.  no  boy  under  10  years  of  ago 
could  be  employed  in  brickyards,  and  no  boy  imder 
tho  age  of  13  vears  could  be  employed  for  more  than 
6,J  hours  per  day ;  and  also  by  an  Act  passed  in  1871, 
no  girl  under  10  years  of  ago  could  be  employed  in 
brickyards.— Defendant,  in  answer  to  tlie  charge, 
said  that  only  two  of  tho  children  had  been  really 
employed  in  the  yard,  and  they  worked  for  their 
parents.  The  others  were  in  the  yard  on  tho  occa- 
sion of  tho  inspector's  visit,  but  they  were  not  in  any 
way  employed  by  liim.  They  brought  their  parents' 
meals,  and  they  stopped  in  the  yard  and  did  a  little 
work  for  a  few  minutes,  much  against  his  wish. — 
Thn  magistrate  imposed  the  mitigated  penalty  ot  Is. 
and  costs  in  each  of  the  five  cases,  amounting; 
altogother  to  X3  7s.  Gd.     The   full  penalty  in  each 

case  is  £o. 

^ 

Tho  Wesleyan  ('hapel  at  Teignmouth  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  new  galleries,  &c. 
at  a  cost  of  £300. 
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CHURCHES  and  chapels. 

Canterbury. — It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  late  fire, 
although  very  destructive  so  far  as  it  extended,  has 
done  little  injury  to  any  part  other  than  the  roof. 
That  portion  of  the  roof  destroyed  is  the  oldest 
throughout  the  edilice,  and  it  has  long  been  deter- 
mined to  renew  it.  Indeed,  this  arrangement  only 
failed  being  carried  out  owing  to  a  large  outlay  for 
apparatus  wherewith  to  heat  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  suggested,  we  believe,  to  the  Chapter  by 
the  late  Dean.  It  is  estimated  that  to  repair  the 
damage  an  outlay  of  between  £3,000  and  £4,000 
will  be  required.  The  work  of  clearing  away  the 
ruins  has  already  begun,  and  the  work  of  restora- 
tion will,  it  is  understood,  be  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Gaskin  &  Godden,  builders,  of  Canterburj',  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  II.  Austen,  the  cathedral 
surveyor. 

Earls  Barton. — Earls  Barton  Church  is  now 
undergoing  restoration,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter.  The  chancel  is  nearly 
completed.  Its  side  walls  have  undergone  restora- 
tion, and  parapets  of  "Weston  and  Weldou  stone 
have  been  added,  and  suitable  crosses  placed  on  each 
of  the  gables.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
has  been  built  an  organ  chamber,  which  is  connected 
with  the  chancel  by  a  lofty  arched  opening,  and  the 
old  Tudor  window,  whicli  had  to  be  removed,  has 
been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamber.  The 
old  roof  has  been  removed,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  high-pitched  kingpost  oak  roof,  newly-leaded. 
The  inside  of  the  roof  is  oak,  panelled  and 
moulded,  set  off  by  an  oak  cornice.  The  side  walls 
have  been  stripped  of  the  old  plaster  and  whitewash, 
and  have  been  re-plastered.  The  old  Norman  re- 
cesses have  been  cleansed  of  all  whitewash,  colour, 
&c.,  so  that  the  primary  tooling  has  not  been  interfered 
with.  The  old  triplet  chancel  window  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  the  old  muUions  have  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  with  a  new  inner  arch.  A  staincil 
glass  window  has  been  put  in  hy  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Almond,  of  London.  The  chancel  will  be  used  for 
.service  during  the  restoration  of  the  nave.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Allen,  of  Irthlinghorough. 

Glasgow. — A  new  U.P.  Church  was  opened  at 
Glasgow  on  Sunday.  The  church  has  galleries  on 
three  sides,  and  contains  upwards  of  750  sittings. 
The  vestry,  session-room,  and  other  conveniences 
are  on  the  basement  floor ;  also  a  large  hall  to  ac- 
commodate 400  persons,  with  raised  platform,  and 
two  retiring  rooms  attached.  The  design  is  early 
French  Gothic,  and  the  architect  Mr.  J.  1^.  Cowan, 
of  "West  Kegent-street,  Glasgow.  The  front  gable 
has  three  medallion  heads,  life-size,  of  Knox, 
Ebenezer,  Erskine,  and  Chalmers,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Mossman,  sculptor.  The  whole  cost  is  under 
£3,000. 

Leicester. — The  ground  for  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Cliurch,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sparkeuhuc-street,  has  been  staked  out, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E. 
.Street.  The  cftiitractor  is  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Weedon, 
and  the  amount  of  the  contract  is  £3.tJ90  for  the 
church  completed  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Manchester, — A  new  "Wesleyan  Chapel  is  nearly 
completed  in  Chcetham-hill-road,  Manchester. 
Messrs.  Clegg  &  Knowles  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  Foggett  the  contractor.  The  total  cost  will  be 
nearlv  £10,000,  At  tlic  south-W("it  corner  there  is 
a  tower  and  spire  I'l'ift.  higli.  The  building  is  of 
parpoint  stone,  with  ornamental  IloUiugtou  dressings. 
There  are  two  galleries,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  OOO  persons. 

Portlanp. — The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  conse- 
crated t  he  new  church  of  S.Peter,  the  (Jrove,  Portland. 
The  edifice  has  l)een  ercctol  entirely  by  convict 
labour,  the  site  being  granted  by  the  Lords  of  tlie 
Admiraltv,  and  since  formally  handeil  over  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  ('nmmissioners.  The  designs  were 
furnished  by  Major  duCane,  R.E.,  surveyor-general 
of  convict  prisons.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
522  persons,  and  the  church  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  wanlcrs  of  the  prison  and  their  families.  The 
plan  is  cruciform,  with  semi-circular  ended  transepts 
and  chancel.  The  church  was  begun  in  1871,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  has  been  about  £1,400. 

Trinity  Coi.lkci';  Church.  Edinburgh. — The 

restoration  of  this  tine  old  church  is  fast  approach- 
ing com[)U'tion.  The  original  apse  is  nuw  ready  for 
the  groined  roof,  with  its  elaborate  bosses,  that  have 
been  lying  so  long  at  the  foot  of  the  Caltou  Hill.  The 
architect    (Mr.    Lessels)  has,  however,  encountered 


unforeseen  difficulties  in  restoring  the  apse  as  it 
formerly  existed.  Many  of  the  stones,  from  long 
exposure,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  parti- 
cularly those  for  the  jambs  and  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  shafts  of  the  piers,  arch  mouldings, 
&c. ;  a  great  number  of  the  ornamental  stones  have 
also  been  carried  away,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  them  with  new  work.  An  appeal  has 
been  made  fur  funds  to  carry  on  the  restoration  of 
this  beautiful  and  unique  relic  of  Scotch  architecture. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  appeal  will  not  be  made  in 
vain. 

BUILDINGS. 

Barwell,  Leicestershirk.  —  New  national 
schools  have  been  recently  erected  at  Barwell.  The 
buildings  comprise  large  school-rooms  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  class-rooms,  porches,  and  cloak- 
rooms. The  materials  used  are  red  brick  and  Attle- 
borough  stone.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn, 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  F, 
Simpson,  of  Leicester. 

Bristol. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  buildings  for  the  new  out-patients'  depart- 
ment of  the  Bristol  General  Hospital.  Mr.  Gingell, 
the  architect,  expects  that  by  January  1,  1873,  the 
buildings  will  be  finished.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£8,000. 

Cambridge. — The  guardians  of  the  Cambridge 
Union  are  about  to  erect  an  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  on  an  isolated  spot  on  the  border  of  the 
town,  to  consist  of,  on  the  ground  floor,  for  each  sex, 
night  and  day  convalescence  wards,  kitchen,  and 
nurses'  rooms,  with  offices  ;  on  the  first  floor  will  be 
two  wards,  20ft.  hy  30ft., .each  containing  six  beds, 
and  an  occasional  ward  for  two  beds.  All  wards 
will  be  ventilated  by  foul  air  flues,  worked  in  the 
walls,  and  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air  will  be 
admitteil  into  the  wards  by  small  inlets  formed  with 
iron  hoppers  covered  with  fly-wire  at  the  top  of  the 
sashes.  A  detached  dead  and  wash  house  will  be 
provided.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  to  be  carried 
out  from  the  drawings  and  specification  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Bays,  architect,  Cambiidge. 

Reading. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Reading 
Town  Council  Mr.  AVnterhouse  submitted  plans  of 
the  proposed  new  municipal  buildings  and  town  hall 
improvements,  modified  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
buildings  within  the  proposed  new  line  of  Vastern- 
street,  and  with  a  curved  front  towards  Friar-street. 
The  committee  approved  of  the  plans  as  modified, 
and  requested  the  architect  to  prepare  a  specification 
and  advertise  for  tenders. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvps  responsible  for  thn  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requeata 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addrPSR.-rl  to  the  EDITOK 
31,  T.WISTOCK-STRKET,  COVEiVT-GlAKDEX.  W.C.      ' 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oEQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  la  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
aeries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payadle  in  Advance). 

los.  per  annum  ;  Ts.  Gd.  for  six  mouths ;  33.  9d.  for  three 
months;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


STATUES.  JVLEMORIALS.  &c. 

A  P.ALLOT  MoyvMENT. — At  a  preliminary  mcoUng 
held  last  week  at  Bristol,  it  was  resolved  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  II. 
F.  H.    Berkeley,   coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr. 

G  rote. 

DuNuoniN. — On  Monday  the  Queen  laid  tlio 
memorial  stone  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  ilie 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  the  grounds  of  Bun- 
robin  Castle.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  an 
Eleanor  cross,  withabronzo  bustof  the  late  Duchess, 
and  will  be  built  of  freestone. 

New  ForxTAiN  at  Patna,  N.B.^Ou  Monday 
wefdv  a  new  fountain,  presented  to  the  people  of 
Patna  by  Major  "Walker,  was  opened  with  much  re- 
joicing. The  fountain  consists  of  a  basement  of 
polished  gray  Aberdeen  granite,  with  two  basins, 
into  whieh  tho  water  flows  througli  two  metal  spouts 
issuing  from  lions'  heads.  Above  is  a  moulded 
plinth  of  Yorkshire  stono  supporting  the  shaft  of  the 
fountain,  which  is  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  witli 
a  moulded  l)and  across  tho  middle,  with  a  carved 
shield,  and  arms  a  lion  rampant.  Above  tho  shaft  is 
a  richly-carved  Gothic  capital,  with  splayed  angles, 
surmounted  by  an  open  corona  in  Yorkshire  stone, 
carrying  a  carved  conventional  Jieur-de-h's.  Tho 
total  height  of  tho  fountain  is  12ft.  from  the  base- 
ment to  tho  top  of  tho  finial.  Upon  the  shaft,  in 
incised  and  gilt  letters,  is  an  inscription.  Tho  design 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  U.  Vale,  F.U.I. B.A., 
Liverpool. 

Pkndekyn. — A  costly  Aberdeen  granito  cross, 
12ft.  in  height,  has  recently  been  placed  in  Ponderyn 
Churchyard,  iu  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C  Maybrry, 
who  hag  been  rector  of  tlie  parish  for  40  yearn,  and 
an  active  magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Brecon  and 
Glamorgan.  The  Forest  of  Dean  stone  base  (which 
isKipiare  upon  plan)  has  small  rocossod  red  polished 
granito  shafts  at  the  corners,  and  trefoils  of  similar 
material  arc  inlaid  in  tho  fronts  of  tho  four  gablets 
at  tho  apex  of  the  cap.  Tlie  circular  gray  granite 
oin.  column  supporting  tho  rod  granite  cross  has  a 
muuldedcap  and  base,  and  botli  are  highly  polished. 
Tlie  execution  of  tho  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T. 
D.  Williams,  monumental  sculptor,  of  Abenlare.  by 
tho  architect,  Mr.  K.  il.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGI.\N  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  id,  (4  dols.  lUc,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

Tho  remittance  should,  iu  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-offlce  Order. 

1.^"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewing  their  subscriptiotifi,  are  particularli/  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlco 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  Building 
Nkws  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
.%th  of  November,  1S72.  For  particulars,  see  BuiLDlNQ 
News,  August  9,  1872,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1872. 


Rbceived.— C.  S.  B.— C.  S.  A.— Wader. -J.  P.  S.— J.  H.— 
F.  W.  R.— Japanner.-C.  C— G.  &  H.  T.  &  Co.— E.  L.— 
C.  H.— T.  G.— M.  B.  A.— S.  J.  N.— W.  Y.—3.  P.— N.  W. 
T.— N.  B.— S.  &  Co.— Provincial  Draughtsman.— W.  B. 
— Governor. 

E.  W.— Ask  through  Intercommimication. 

E.  T.  H.— It  was  stated  last  week,  and  is  stated  again 
this  week,  that  the  time  of  sending  in  the  drawings  for 
the  School  Planning  Competition  in  extended  to  the  30th 
of  November  next. 

An  Architrct's  Pupil. — Your  letter  isMnadmlssible. 
Write  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  a  respectful  letter. 

David  Dance.— Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
competition  in  the  Hue  you  suggest  by  and  bye. 

J.  B.  Naylor.— You  can  get  the  "Rules  to  be  Observed  in 
the  Planning  and  Fitting-up  of  Schools"  at  Spottis- 
woode's,  printers,  New-street,  E.C. 

J.  A.  S.— You  should  have  authenticated  your  letter, 
and  particularly  as  you  are  severe  on  another  writer. 


Cori'tspnbcncc. 


LEICESTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buir.niNO  News. 

Sin, — The  initiiils  "E.  AV.  (I."  arc  familiar  to  all 
reailers  of  the  liuii.niNO  Nk\\>,  ami,  in  his  time,  the 
auth.ir  has  dono  i,'onil  sprvice  to  the  profession.  He 
has  written  on  many  subjects  to  .iilvantaffe,  and  cri- 
ticised most  architects  (himself  inclndert)  and  their 
works,  with  a  viijDur,  .1  power,  and  an  audacity  unri- 
valled. Unhappily  he  has,  in  this  hist  respect,  the 
rare  quality  of  liviUim;  at  the  worhl  from  an  emi- 
nence too  lofty  for  must  men  in  tliese  days  to  aspire 
to.  No  arcl4itecturc  of  mtdern  limes  is  fit  for  his 
praise,  and  hut  few  .architects  for  centuries  past  h.ave 
escaped  his  condemnation  or  rebuke.  This,  however, 
is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things,  for,  if  iu  tliis  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  art  he  sees  no  feature  to  admire, 
no  beauty,  no  green  oasis  to  refresh  the  weary  soul, 
even  in  his  own  free  unfettered  works,  how  impossible 
is  it  to  find  outside  the  circle  of  liis  admiring  friends 
and  followers  tliis  missing  ideal !  We  hardly  know 
whether  "  E.  \V.  (1."  is  centuries  before  or  centuries 
behind  his  time.  Had  he  lived  in,  and  participated  in 
rearing  the  splendid  works  of  the  IMedixval  times, 
possibly   succeeding  generations  might    have  beeu 
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fascinated  by  his  works,  and  awed  by  the  greatness 
of  Iiis  name.  Hut  this  modern  British  public, 
phlegmatic  and  immovabhi  in  most  things — always 
30  in  art  matters — has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  his 
standard.  Jn  many  of  the  great  competitions  of  late 
years,  men  of  eminence  and  large  retaining  fees  have 
placed  hi-n  hii^hnst  on  the  list  of  competitors  ;  but, 
pubic  opinion,  lik  ■  tl  at  embodiment  at  Covent  Garden 
Thealre,  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  exterior  show, 
tinsel,  or  glittiT,  which  it  confounds  with  true  and 
nobles L  art.  It  looks  at  ease,  comfort,  mere  arrange- 
ment and  convenience,  as  things  of  much  greater 
importance,  so  that  "  E.  W.  G.,"  with  his  architec- 
ture always  beautiful,  and  frequently  unique,  iinds 
himself  quietly  sl'ifted  off  the  stage  and  pooh-poohed 
into  the  background.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  mors 
especially  so  because  there  is  no  hope  of  a  new  order 
of  things  until  this  "art  architect"  shall  paj-  greater 
respect  to  arrangement  and  internal  fitness  of  things 
— qualities  generally  attributable  to  the  building 
surveyor  architect  —  to  which,  as  against  the  art 
phase  of  the  question,  the  true  Briton  has  an  attach- 
ment which  is  superb. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  has  his  revenge  in  holding  up  his 
contemporaries  and  rivals  to  popular  ridicule.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  architectural  profession  at 
this  moment  is,  doubtles.s,  utterly  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  our  critic,  so  that  when  he  singles  out  a 
person  or  place  for  special  comment,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  men  or  places  not  3"ot  sunk 
to  the  deepest  deptlis,  or  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  me- 
diocrity. In  his  fifth  article,  last  week,  on  "Modern 
Architects  and  their  Works,"  "  E  W.  G."  makes 
special  mention  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  Leicester. 
I  have  before  made  a  few  remarks  on  Plymouth,  and 
I  now  propose  to  follow  suit  on  Leicester. 

Leicester  should  have  been  a  city  ;  true,  it  wants 
a  cathedral  and  something  to  make  it  one,   but   its 
historical  associations   are  rich    and  rare.     The  re- 
mains   of    Media;val   buildings    are  scant,    save   of 
churches,    and   happily    all    of    them  have  not  .yet 
been  restored  off  the  fiice  of  the  earth.     There  is'  ,S. 
Mary's,  with  more  force  and  beauty  in   its  work  of 
seven  centuries  old    than  can  be    found    in   modern 
imitations  within   a   day's    march.     S.  Margaret's 
possesses    a  noble  tower,    a  quaint  porch,  and  tine 
windows  in  Perpendicular  style.     Mr.  Brandon  has 
restored  the  mother  church,  and  added  a  lofty  tower, 
which    is  somewhat  heavy  and  cumbersome.     This 
church  is  of  great  beaut)-,  possessing  a  double  nave. 
But  it   is  not  the  old  so  much  as  the  new  work  of 
which    at    this    moment  I   desire    to  speak.      The 
new  churches  are  umloubtedly  superior  to  those  very 
"  ordinary  "  ones  peculiar  to  Plymouth.     Mr.  Scott 
has  built  no  less  than  three ;  one  is  of  brick,  rich  and 
harmonious  on  the  inside,  but  the  exterior  is  not  up 
to  his  mark.     S.  Matthew's,  by  the  same  hand,  is  a 
church  of  enormous  size  ;  the  east  end  is  remarkable 
for  the  glass   being  set  in  reveal  of  l-lin.   from  the 
wall  face,  with  good  effect.     It    has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  architects  forget  themselves  in  placing 
the  glass  as  near  the   outside  face  as  possible.     In 
secular  buildings  it  is  never    attempted,  because  of 
the  thin-skinned  effect  which  follows. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Mark's,  in  Bclgrave  Gate, 
by  Mr.  Christian,  is  the  last  and  best  of  Leicester 
churches.  The  site  is  commanding,  the  grouping 
effective,  and  the  detail  worked  out  with  care.  The 
tower  is  massive,  but  exceedingly  stunted  at  the 
belfry  stage.  Altitude  in  the  upper  stage  is  always 
good,  but  from  the  absence  of  it  here  much  effeut'is 
lost. 

Trinity  Church  is  remarkable  in  many  wav.s.  It 
is  not  yet  complete,  and  is  partially  ob.sciired  by 
scaffolding;  snlficient,  however,  is  ex po.sed  to  view- 
to  show  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  design.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  almost  obscured  by  surround- 
ing houses,  and  the  site  has  been  seized  to  develope 
a  novelty  in  church  building.  It  has  a  fiat  ware- 
house roof  of  .ibout  .^(Ift.  span  in  front,  and  marking 
which  is  a  central  tower  of  great  size  and  somewhat 
ornate;  flanking  this  tower  are  staircase  turrets  of 
good  proportions.  This  group  of  buildings,  seen  from 
Kmg-strcet,  has  a  bolil  and  striking,  but  withal  a 
chapel-like  effect.       The  detail  is    not   sufficiently 


petitions  in  late  years  have  terminated  in  this  way, 
owing  greatly  to  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of 
the  British  public,  or  to  their  shadows,  the  vestry- 
men? 

Of  street  architecture  there  is  but  little  to  admire. 
The  National  l*rovincial  Bank  is  unworthy  the 
Company  and  the  site  ;  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  building  are  the  enormous  balls  rising  aloft  the 
very  poor  dormers.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  the  archi- 
tect of  thi.s  work. 

A  much  better  design,  and  appropriate  in  many 
respects,  is  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hodge,  by 
Shenton  &  Baker,  architects.  It  is  a  buildisg  of 
three  stories,  the  bottom  one  forms  a  solid  base  in 
stone,  the  upper  portions  being  in  brick,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  a  proper  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
materi.al — a  quality  not  often  found. 

I    now    come     to    the     works     of    Mr.    Joseph 
Goddard.     There  is  in  his  style  an   individuality 
but  rarely  found.     We   cannot  confound  his  works 
with    that  of    the    local    brethren.     The    essential 
qualities  of    his  buildings    is   "prettiness."     I    am 
not  .so  sure  that  he  takes  .Sir  G.   G.   .Scott  as   his 
prophet,  but  it  so,    the  knight  is    badly   followed. 
Sir  Gilbert  can   be  great  without   being  pretty,  but 
when  our  lady's   man   is   not  prettj-  he  is  nowhere. 
A   clock  tower  in  the  squ.are  is,   of  course,  to  the 
young  .and  aspiring  architect,   the  beau  ideal  ol  all 
that  is  lovely.     It  meets  his  .ambition  fully,  for  it  is 
all  prettiness,  all  show,  essentially  to  be   stared   at. 
Inside  there   may  be  a   staircase  leading  nowhere, 
and  outside,    there  is,   of    course,    a   corresponding 
string-cour.se  having  the  same  destin.ation.     At  the 
four  corners  are  effigies  of  the  great  men  and  bene- 
factors of  the  place,  and  beneath,  stopping  the  hood- 
moulds,  are  the  visages  of,  possibly,  the  architect  and 
his  wife.     This  is  essential   to   prettiness,  and  if  the 
works  are  for  the  gazing  throng,  why  not  the  man  ? 
There  is  no   base,  but  four  gates  to  keep  away  the 
dogs,   so  that  the  whole  toy  looks    literally    sunk 
fathoms  into  the  ground. ' 

S.  Mary's  Schools  .are  of  the  s.ame  type  and  charac- 
ter, and  h.ave  no  other  quality  than  prettiness.  Much 
"  natur.al"  carving,  the  effigy  of  a  boy  on  the  right, 
with  a  lonely  buttress  and  polished  marble  shafts  to 
support  it,  and,  of  course,  the  effigy  of  a  girl  on  the 
left :  these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  design,  all  in 
parenthesis,  and  which  might  have  been  omitted. 
The  side  elevation  does  not  aim  at  this  effect,  and 
the  consequence  is  it  is  infinitely  superior.  Beauty 
will  not  arise  by  useless  amalgamation  of  features, 
however  elegant  in  themselves,  and  the  greatest  ad- 
vant.ige  which  Mr.  Goddard  could  have  at  this 
moment  is  a  check  in  many  of  his  idiosyncrasies. 
By  far  less  pretentious,  and  infinitely  superior,  is  the 
school  by  the  same  hand  near  S.  Matthew's  Church. 
Whether  we  look  at  his  schools,  his  shops,  his  clock- 
.  tower,  or  his  dwelling-houses,  w-e  find  the  same  effect, 
the  same  prettiness,  the  same  show,  the  same  ex- 
travagance of  detail,  the  same  striving  after  effect, 
and  the  same  errors.  A  little  variety  in  this  way  is 
charming  enough,  but  we  care  not  to  be  surfeited 
by  it. 

The  shops  in  Belgrave  Gate  are  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Goddard's  best  works ;  I  should  suppose  that  in 
this  case  he  h.as  been  checked  in  expenditure,  for  it 
is  not  full  of  useless  features,  and  there  is  a  quiet 
homeliness  in  the  facade,  and  a  picturesqueness  in  the 
upper  stage,  which  in  street  architecture  generally 
we  so  sadly  want. — ^I  am,  &c.,  H. 


about  3in.  of  water  in  it,  in  w-hich  water  all  cinders 
f.alling  out  of  chaffer-pan  are  at  once  quenched. 
When  working  on  such  buildings  as  we  are  speaking 
of  extra  precautions  ought  to  be  taken,  and  an 
extra  hand  put  on  to  watch  fire,  especially  while  the 
others  were  away  at  meal  times,  would  surely  be  no 
great  hardship  in  the  way  of  expense. — I  am,  &c., 

Plumbeu. 


THE  NEW  CATIIEDR.'V.L  FOR   EDINBURGH:. 
Sir, — The  exhibition  of  the  Cathedral  designs  of 
the    tliree  English    .and  three  Scotti-sh  architects  is 
closed  to  the  public,  but  it  seems  to  have  created  a 
great  interest  in  church  .architecture  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  amount 
of  amateur  criticism  and  correspondence  to  be  found 
almost  daily  in  the  Scotsman,  the  Edinhiirrjh  Cou- 
rant,  and  the  Dailij  Review.     None  of  these  effu- 
sions give  token  of  much  acquaint. ance  with  either 
ecclesiology    or   architecture   on   the   part   of    their 
writers;  while,  in  most  of  them,  the  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship is  ludicrously  obvious.     I   never  remember 
an  architectural  competition  that  has  elicited,  on  the 
part  of  the  non-professional  press,  so  copious  a  dis- 
charge of  nnintidligent  criticism.     Certes,  the   good 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  are,   if  we   are  to  judge    bv 
their   new.spaper3,   hardly  ripe  for  the   adoption  of 
univers.al  suffrage  in  the  matter  of  church  architec- 
ture ;  and  this  Cathedr.al  competition,  with  its  pre- 
adjuilication  exhibition,  has  afforded   a  signal  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  at  least  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
competition    regulations,    lately    approved    by    the 
General   Conference  of  Architects  in   London — the 
clause    that  provides   that  the  public  exhibition    of 
the  designs   shall  not,  as  it  often   does,  precede,  but 
take  place  after,  the  award  of  the  adjudicators.  The 
trustees,  under  tlie  will  of  the  foundress,  with  whom 
alone  rests  the  award,  and  who  act  in  reality  in  only  a 
private  capacity,  for  the  Edinburgh  Episcopalians, 
must  be  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  appeals  in  the 
local  papers  to  adopt  this  or  that  design,  for  this  or 
that  municipal  object.      The    designs  will,    before 
selection,  be  subjected  to    a  scrutiny  as   to  cost  by 
some  sworn  surveyor ;   and  we  hear  that  the   trus- 
tees' selection,    on    other   grounds,  is    likely    to    be 
guided  or  moderated  by  a  report  from   Mr.   Ewan 
Christian,  or  some  other  architect  of  known  expe- 
rience in  church  building.     I  sh.al!  not  greatly  edify 
our  own  readers  if  I  give  them  a  resume  of  the  va- 
rious criticisms  of  the  local  press.     In  all  of  them 
there   runs    a   prev.alent  idea    that    the    competing 
architects  ought  to  have  so   placed  their   cathedrals 
as  to  orientate  to  the  west  (if  we  may    employ  the 
phrase),  so  as  to  face  to,  and   be  approached   from, 
the  existing  finished  street  (Melville-street).   "Rivers," 
we  learn  from  Brindley,    the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's 
engineer,    were    made   "to  feed  navigable    canals." 
Cathedrals,  we  now  learn,  should  stand  so  as  to  face 
and  terminate  finished  streets.     The  several  compe- 
titors seem  very  sensibly  to  have  ignored  this  very 
grave  municip.al  necessity. — I  am,  &c.,  S.  S. 


churchy. 

A  I'u.5eyite  church  across  thf  .Soar,  the  result  of 
a  local  competition,  is  undoubteillv  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  I  should  suppose  thc'i.leas  of  Father 
Ignatius  an.l  the  architect  of  this  building  .are 
quite  in  harmony.  The  portions  of  the  "tower 
already  built  are  suitable  for  a  mountain  top ;  the 
.apse  might  stand  alone  on  a  prairie,  and'  the 
church— anywhere  but  in  the  green  fields  of 
Leicestershire.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
three,  which  are  quite  dissimikar  ;  (he  .architect 
might  possibly  be  fit  to  design  a  bridge  or  a  break- 
water—that is  to  s.ay,  where  evervtiiing  is  gro- 
tesque,  hideous,    horrid.     How   many  of  the   com- 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  AND 
PLUMBER'S  WORK. 
Siu, — In  common  with  others  of  your  readers, 
while  lamenting  the  damage  done  to  this  glorious  old 
structure,  I  am  glad  that  it  was  no  worse  than  it  is. 
The  plumber's  chaffer-pan  is  blamed  as  the  cause  of 
the  fire  ;  now,  .allowing  that,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  stood  upon.  At  p.  95  of  the  Buii.dino 
Nkws  for  February  -2,  187'2,  a  sketch  is  given  of  a 
plumber's  chaffer-pan  with  iron  tray  underneath  it, 
which  tray  should  be  tilled  with  water.  I  would 
ask,  therefore,  if  such  a  tray  was  used  bv  the 
plumbers  at  Canterbury  Cathe.iral,  and  if  tliev  had 
water  in  the  tray?  ^Vllen  there  is  no  water  in  the 
tray  the  heat  of  fire  might  easily  make  iron  so  hot 
as  that  dry  wood  below  the  tray  would  ignite. 
Supposing  the  tray  rested  on  some  level  space 
covered  with  lead  and  wood  under- 
neath the  le.id,  then  for  greater 
safety  the  tray  should  not  only  have 
water  in  it  but  a  layer  of  slates,  or 
some  other  non-combustible  snb- 
£1  stance   should  be  also  put  under- 
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-d. 


neath  the  tray.  For  greater  safety,  also,  a  circular  lire- 
screen  of    iron    wire   or  gauze  should  be  used   as   a 

safeguard  to  chaffer-pan.  as  per  .sketch,  where  A  is  ^ 

chaffer-pan,   B    fire-screen,  and  C  iron  tray  with  j  stj-le  of  ventilation  shown  at  p.  392,°Vol.  x'xil.. 


VENTILATING  TROUGH  JUNCTIONS  FOR 
HOUSE  DRAINS. 
Sin, — I  trust  I  may  be  excused  expressing  mv 
disappointment  .at  Mr.  Guillauine's  last  letter.  In 
mine  of  August  3nth,  in  order  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception and  to  give  the  "  trough  junction  "  idea  fair 
play,  I  asked  Mr.  Guillaume  to  give  a  drawing  of 
his  ventilated  trough,  showing  its  practical  applica- 
tion, but,  .as  page  190  shows,  he  declines  to  do  so. 
Now,  I  am  sorry  for  this  for  several  reasons: 
First,  because  we  have  taken  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  your  valuable  space,  and  the  result  has 
been  almost  niV;  second,  he  asserts  that  I  misunder- 
stood his  "trough  junction."  Now,  supposing  I  do, 
there  w-as  .all  the  more  reason,  surely,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  it  so  that  I  might  understand'  it,  and  if  I, 
a  practical  tradesman,  misunderstood  his  verbal 
description  of  it,  how  much  more  would  nou- 
pr.actie.al  readers  be  likely  to  misunderstand  it? 

As  the  case  stands  I  am  unalile  to  acknowledge 
that  I  misunderstood  the  "principle"  of  it,  or  that 
I  am  wrong  in  the  position  I  have  taken  up  regard- 
ing it.  If  in  saying  .so  I  do  not  accord  to  Mr. 
Guillaume's  --  trough  junction  "  the  credit  it  really 
deserves  he  alone  is  to  blame,  because  he  refuses  to 
give  me  that  light  which  might  enable  me  to  accord 
it.  This  leads  me  to  observe,  further,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  your  correspondents  to  remember  that 
they  do  not  write  merely  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
but  for  the  information  of  all  your  readers,  and, 
therefore,  all  correspondence  sent  in  should  be  so 
written  as  that  it  may,  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  be  easily  and  readily  understood  bv 
all. 

Mr.    Guillaume    coinp.are3    his    trough    with    the 
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and  at  once  awards  the  palm  to  the  trough.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  giving  awaj-  the  prize  before 
the  race  has  been  run  !  Now,  that  won't  do ;  tirst 
give  us  a  drawing  of  tliis  wonderful  trough,  show- 
ing its  application,  and  then  we  can  all  judge.  I 
think  Mr.  Guillaume  malies  a  mistalie  when  he  says 
that  the  plans  referred  to  at  p.  392,  Vol.  XXII.,  are 
only  the  ordinary  method,  for  while  the  carrying  up 
of  a  ventilating- pipe  from  top  of  soil-pipe  may  be 
the  ordinarj'  method,  yet  the  additional  ventilating- 
pipe  shown  by  P  P,  Figs.  113  and  118,  p.  .392,  lead- 
ing off  tops  of  syplion  traps,  is,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
my  experience  goes,  an  cxtra-orcUnary  method.  As 
to  the  idea  that  the  gas  will  force  itself  through  a 
properly  locked  syphon  trap,  that  is  a  pure  dream, 
at  least,  where  the  syplion  trap  leads  into  a  ventilated 
soil-pipe  of  proper  size. 

I  admire  Mr.  Guillanme's  candour  in  admitting 
that  his  trough  is  only  useful  for  water-closets  in 
certain  situations,  and  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  soil- 
pipes  in  tlie  centre  of  a  building;  but  ivhen  he  adds 
that  placing  soil-pipes  in  the  centre  of  a  building  is 
"a  plan  which  no  common-sense  would  tolerate,"  I 
am  at  issue  with  him  at  once,  and  to  illustrate  this 
I  can  hardly  do  better  than  call  attention  to  the 
beautiful  plates  given  witli  the  Building  News  no 
longer  ago  than  August  16,  1872,  and  to  observe, 
shall  we  say— Well,  Mr.  Redding,  your  design,  gene- 
rally speaking,  may  show  able  planning  and  good 
taste,  but  seeing  you  have  no  less  a  number  than 
about  half-a-dozen  water-closets  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  that  is  "  a  plan  which  no  common-sense 
would  tolerate  "! — I  am,  &c.,  Plumber. 


I  sinll 
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Iiitercamiitintication. 

QUESTIONS. 
Wortliamptonsliire  Cliurolies,  &o. — 
1  (.Iili^iNl  if  any  uni!  will  inform  me  where  I 
can  pm-cliasc  tlic  above  book,  and   wliat  the  (if  there 
is  such  a  worlv)  price  of  it  is. — Gakgoyle. 

[26.j3,] — Clerk. — Do  you  think  it  is  necessary.in  order 
that  my  son  may  become  a  good  quantity  surveyor 
and  estimating  clerk,  that  he  should  work  at  the  bench 
and  learn  it  practically? — Pater. 

[■2fi,54,] — stoves. — Will  any  reader  tell  me  the 
proper  way  to  fix  one  of  Carroll  &  Bennett's  stoves, 
made  by  Nock,  of  Birmingham?  One  I  have  fixed 
will  not  bake,  although  there  appears  to  be  ch-aught 
enough ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  chimney  is  not  high 
enough,  as  there  are  houses  and  other  chimneys  at  least 
1-5  or  20  feet  above  the  chimney  in  which  the  stove  is 
lixed.— K.  W. 

l-ic,:,-,-\  —Sawing  Timber  by  a  Wire  Charged 
witli  Electricity.- Cau  you  give  me  the  address  of 
the  inventor  of  the  above?  I  think  it  is  Dr.  Robert- 
son, of  New  York.  Also,  where  can  I  find  an  account 
of  it  in  a  scientific  or  other  journal  ?^W.  E.  Hughes. 


PLYMOUTH   ARCHITECXnRE. 
SiK, — Allow  mo  to  wind  up,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
my  correspondence  with  "Quatrefoil,"  as  the  discussion 
is  assuming  a  circular,  and  therefore  an  interminable, 
form. 

"  Quatrefoil"  has  an  advantage  over  me  in  being  on 
the  spot,  which  I  am  not,  and,  therefore,  I  must  bo  ex- 
cused for  referring  to  the  non-existent  buttresses  of  S. 
Stephen's  as  the  cause  of  the  doorway  infringing  on 
the  window.  But  whatever  the  cause.  1  remember 
considering  it  justifiable  at  the  time  it  was  done,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  most  practical  Gothic  architects 
could  find  an  authority  for  it  if  requisite.  I  would 
also  ask  if  he  is  aware  why  the  buttresses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tower  are  "corbelled  out"?  If  he  does  not 
I  will  tell  him,  what  is  almost  self-evident,  as  the  tem- 
porary iron  tie-rods  of  the  interior  will  show,  that 
when  the  south  aisle  is  added  the  buttresses  will  be 
built  up,  and  the  corbelling  will  cease  to  e.xist.  The 
southern  wall  of  the  nave  also  indicates  the  future 
aisle,  which  will  be  built  on  the  falling  in  of  the  lease 
of  the  adjoining  house.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  in 
any  way  mentioned  Ottory  S.  JIary  Church,  and  on 
the  general  subject  of  our  letters  I  must  retain  my 
own  opinions  and  leave  him  to  do  the  same. 

With  respect  to  your  other  correspondent,  who 
seems  rather  to  support  my  defence  of  the  Devonport 
churches,  I  would  ask  "Three  Towns,"  if  he  has 
not  seen  the  plans,  &c.,  of  S.  James's,  Plymouth,  to 
try  and  get  a«ight  of  them,  when,  perhaps,  he  will 
not  consider  my  opinion  of  its  merits  very  rash.  My 
judgment  of  it  is  an  independent  one,  and  not  based 
on  the  "  Ecclesiologist '  or  any  other  authority,  and 
I  may  add  that  one  whose  name  (were  I  at  liberty  to 
give  it)  would  be  acknowledged  as  an  authority  second 
to  no  other,  observed  to  me,  "  the  church  is  most  in- 
geniously planned,  and  the  elevations  very  good,  and 
if  I  ever  find  myself  within  fifty  miles  of  it  when 
finished  I  shall  certainly  pay  it  visit.  I  trust  that 
money  will  not  be  wanting  to  complete  it  handsomely, 
as  it  deserves." 

As  regards  JIannamead  Church,  I  am  hardly  in  a 
position  to  olfer  an  opinion  (m  it,  but  when  I  saw  it 
some  time  ago  as  a  mere  shell,  the  two  points  that 
pleased  me  wert!  the  windows,  which  I  thought  very 
good,  and  the  mason  work,  of  a  very  beautiful  stone, 
far  handsomer  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  Plymouth, 
excepting,  jterhaps.  th"  rich  rod  stouid  from  Bovisaud, 
which  is  all  but  unknown  in  the  towns  as  a  building 
material,  and  where  it  is  chielly  used  for  paving  pur- 
poses. If  local  architects  wisll  to  see  its  effect  let  them 
visit  Antony  Church,  or  a  lodge  iu  Antony  grounds 
between  f^ie  house  and  the  ferry.  If  I  nustake  not. 
Treraaton  Castle  is  built  of  it.  As  to  the  plan  of 
Mannamead  Church,  it  struck  me  as  being  very 
abnormal,  not  to  say  heterodox,  but  1  had  only  a 
parsing  glance  at  an  incomplete  building. 

I  would  also  inform  "Three  Towns"  that  S.  Andrew's 
Chapel,  I'lymontb,  was  the  work  of  a  local  architect, 
Mr.  Foulstone,  and  that  Trinity  Cburcb  and  Christ- 
Church  were  the  work  of  Jlr.  Wightwiek.— I  am,  &c., 

Pl.VMOUTlIlAN. 

P.S. — As  my  eminent  authority  for  the  merits  of  .S. 
James's  Church,  Plymouth,  may  possibly  be  doubted 
in  his  anonymous  character,  1  herewith  give  you  his 
name,  iu  confidence,  ti>gethcr  with  my  own.  I  must 
also  beg  to  thank  you  tor  having  kindly  iuscrled  my 
letters,  of  which  1  now  send  you  the  last. 


REPLIES. 
[•2iU3.] — Puzzolana.— Artiiicial  pnzzol.ana  is  made 
of  powdered  brick  or  tile  dust.     In  Holland  they  make 
it  from  burnt  clay. — J.  T.  J. 

l-ifitt.] —Party  "Wall.— In  reply  to  "  R.  L.'s  " 
questions  respecting  p.arty  walls,  I  think  the  Act  is 
explicit  respecting  dangerous  structures,  and  that  such 
dangerous  structures  must  be  "  forthwith  taken  down, 
secured,  or  repaired,  as  the  case  requires."  If  such 
structure  be  a  party  wall,  the  notice  from  the  Commis- 
sioners supersedes  the  necessity  for  all  other  notices, 
and  both  owners  must  mutually  suffer  the  iuconve- 
nience.  As  to  the  re-erection,  I  imagine  both  owners 
would  be  glad  to  rebuild  as  soon  as  possible,  of  course 
equally  sharing  expenses.  With  regard  to  the  next 
question,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  provision  (excep- 
tional) in  the  Act  for  the  case  mentioned,  and  justly 
so,  because  it  would  be  hard  for  the  adjoining  owner 
(who  would  receive  no  compensation  from  insurance) 
to  be  inconvenienced  by  rebuilding  and  its  consequent 
horrors  because  his  neighbour  has  been  unfortunate. 
But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  rebuild  party  walls 
after  a  fire,  unless  some  raising  or  alteration  is  con- 
templated, aud  in  that  case  the  usual  and  only  course 
is  to  arrange  terms  with  the  adjoining  owner,  which 
must  be  done  when  the  notice  has  expired,  iu  the 
manner  described  in  the  Act,  if  not  arranged  pre- 
viously. The  motive  for  this  is  evident,  that  the  build- 
ing owner  may  not  improve  without  regard  to  the 
adjoining  owner's  rights.  "  R.  L."  will  find  that  if 
he  cannot  arrange  terms  with  the  adjoining  owner 
now  he  will  be  unable  to  do  so  at  the  expiration  of 
the  notice. — Nemo. 

[2fit7.] — Keeping  Out  the  Damp.— I  recently 
tried  the  instauter  enamel,  advertised  iu  the  Building 
News,  aud  found  it  the  most  eilicieut  remedy  possible 
for  damp  walls. — F.  U. 

[2IU7.]— Keeping  Out  the  Damp. — Dig  a  trench 
on  outside  from  surface  of  ground  to  tin.  below  floor 
line,  build  a  t.Un.  brick-course  in  half  Portland  cement 
and  half  sand",  keep  every  joint  well  fliisheil  aud 
poiuted  as  work  proceeds,  pack  on  outside  of  brickwork 
tiin.  thick  well-prex^ared  puddle  clay. — An  Oxford 
Lad. 

[2647.] — Keeping  Out  the  Damp.— The  cure  is 
to  build  a  ain.  brick  wall  oft.  below  the  surface  level, 
and  build  it  clear  of  the  present  one  about  5in.  or  Gin., 
till  it  reaches  within  oin.  or  tin.  from  the  surface  level, 
and  then  cover  it  with  pavements  about  loin,  or  18in. 
broad,  with  a  fall  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  aud  point  the  joints  with  Portland  cement. — 
U.  M. 

[2i;tn.]— Masonry. — Treat  the  arch  as  a  section  of 
a  sphere. — H.  C. 

[2G01.] — Architrave. — Mcasm'o  iu  each  case  from 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Belguave  -Cum  -  Birstall.  —  A  stained  glass 
window  has  been  lately  raised  in  the  chancel  of  Bol- 
grave  church,  iu  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Itev. 
E.  Stephens.  The  design  of  the  window  records  tho 
principal  events  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  has  been 
executed  by  IMessrs.  Ward,  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  Loudon. 
Another  window  has  also  been  raised  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  the  chancel  of  Birstall  church, 
tho  subjects  being  our  Lord's  Nativity,  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension,  executed  by  the  same  firm.  A 
rcredos  will,  wo  understand,  be  shortly  raised  iu 
Belgrave  church  by  the  parishioners,  from  a  design 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — A  stained  glass  wiutlow 
has  lately  been  put  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Burgess,  who  presided 
over  the  Diocoso  of  Salisbury  from  1825  to  is:i7, 
beari'ng  the  following  inscription  at  the  base : — •'  -Vd 
gloriam  Dei  et  in  honoratum  memoriam  Thomio 
Burgess  quondam  Episcopi  de  Sarum  qui  obitt  Feb. 
19,  1837,  poui  curaverant  propiuqui  ct  auiici  adhuc 
superstites.  A.D.  1872."  The  window,  which  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  forms  part  of  a  scheme 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  four  windows  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  comprising  the  chief  events  in  tho 
life  of  our  Lord,  of  which,  therefore,  three  remain 
yet  to  be  completed.  Each  window  consists  of  two 
iiglits,  with  five  subj'ects  in  medallions  in  each  light. 
Th.at  recently  finished  contains  the  Marriage  at  Cana. 
His  Mother  and  Brethren  Inquiring;  for  Our  Lord, 
The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  The  Crucifixion,  The  De- 
position, S.  John  Leading  tho  Blessed  Virgin  from 
Calvary,  The  Entombment,  The  Marys  at  thi' 
Tomb.  Tho  Confession  of  S.  Thomas,  The  Chargi 
to  S.  Peter. 


SCHOOL   COJIPETITION. 
Sir. — Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  whether  wo  have  the 
right  of  "lighting"  into  the   "  yards"  marked  at  the 
back  of  the  site  ? — I  am,  &c.,  £,  II.  13. 

[Answer. — Ves.] 


SINCLE     rACEO 


a  round  h  to  c,   pressing    the  tape    into  all  quirks, 
hollows,  &c.,  as  for  ijaiuting. — H.  C. 


.S.  Mauy  Otteky,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
tlic  Devonshire  churches,  well-known  as  almost  a 
conuterp.art,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  ICxcter  (Jallic- 
dral,  and  one  of  the  few  examples  of  Mcdiicval 
copyism  we  have,  is  undergoing  repairs  under  Mr. 
Butterfield,  of  London,  tho  architect  who  restored  the 
chm-ch  some  years  ago.  New  parapets  and  battle- 
ments, with  pinnacles  upon  the  angles,  are  being 
erected  upontlie  north  and  south  towers  ;  they  are  of 
Bath  stone.  Tlic  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Digby  &  Son,  builders,  of  that  town. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Torquay. — In  compliance  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  the  Torquay  Local  Board  have  de- 
termined to  recommend  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  tho  adoi>tion  of  Mr.  B.azalgette'3  plan  for  tlie 
disposal  of  tho  sewaga  of  tho  town.  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  proposes  to  construct  a  large  intercepting  cul- 
vert, which  would  prevent  all  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  bay,  and  carry  it  by  means  of  a  subter- 
raneous tunnel  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  three  miles 
distant  from  Torquay,  at  a  rocky  promoutory  known 
as  "  Hope's  Nose."  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £30,000. 
Welshpool. — Another  illustration  of  the  connec- 
tion between  disease  and  the  use  of  impure  water 
comes  to  us  from  Welshpool.  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
has  already  done  the  town  good  service  by  directing 
attention  to  the  subject,  was  called  upon  some  time 
ago  to  attend  a  case  of  sickness  in  a  tradesman's 
family,  and  all  tho  ordinary  remedies  failed  to  arrest 
the  disease.  At  length  a  .sample  of  the  water  di-uuk 
by  the  family  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Blunt,  who  dis- 
covers that  it  is  "  strongly  impregnated  with  sewage, 
aud  totally  unfit  for  human  consumption."  This  is, 
unfortunately,  but  one  of  a  number  of  instances  of  tho 
kind. 

Windsor.. — The  royal  borough  of  Windsor,  like 
other  towns  in  the  Thames  Valley,  was  served  with 
notice  three  or  four  years  ago  to  discontinue  drain- 
ing the  town  into  the  Thames.  Since  then  a  "  final 
notice,"  and  more  recently  a  "peremptory  notice," 
have  been  given,  both  of  which  have  expired,  and 
the  local  authorities  may  now  at  any  time  be  sub- 
jected to  the  heavy  penalties  imposed  by  tho  Thames 
Conservancy  Act.  Although  no  steps  have  boon 
taken  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Thames 
Conservators,  the  local  authorities  have  been  debat- 
ing the  question  for  years,  and  have  had  several 
schemes  before  them.  In  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Ew,art,  who  a  few  years  ago 
surveyed  the  Thames  Valley,  the  Board  of  Health 
employed  a  firm  of  engineers  to  suggest  a  plan  for 
utilising  tlie  sewage  by  irrigation,  and  land  in  the 
parish  of  Horton,  about  four  miles  from  Windsor, 
was  selected.  The  scheme  was  estimated  to  cost 
£30,000,  witliout  including  the  cost  of  land  and  com- 
pensation to  tenants.  Tliis  being  considered  beyond 
the  means  of  tho  bonnigh,  two  schemes  of  precipita- 
tion have  been  considered,  aud  the  Board  is  now  in 
negoti.atiou  with  tlio  Native  Guano  Company. 
Several  sites  selected  for  tlio  erection  of  precipitating 
works  have  been  opposed  by  the  War  Office  as  being 
too  near  tlie  Spital  cavalry  barracks,  by  the  resi- 
dents aud  owner.s  of  property  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrliiHid  wlio  anticipate  a  nuisance,  aud  by 
tho  Crown,  as  interfering  with  tho  enjoyment  by 
her  Majesty  of  tho  Royal  domain.  The  Local 
Board  have  at  length  fixed  upon  a  site,  on  the  Ham, 
at  Old  Windsor,  near  the  land  which  tho  Crown 
authorities  have  selected  for  utilising  the  scw.age  of 
Windsm-  (!a9tlo.  If  arrangements  can  bo  made  for 
tho  accpiisition  of  tlie  required  laud,  tlie  Windsor 
dr.aiuago  difficulty  will  bo  solved,  and  tho  work  of 
tho  purification  of  tlio  Thames  will  bo  so  much 
nearer  its  accomplishment. 


% 


A  new  warehouse  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Cor- 
poration-street, Manchester,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr. 
Jiimcs  Denison,  by  Mr.  John  Wilson.  The  cost 
will  bo  £5,000. 
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Obstruction  of  a  City  THOROL'GHFAr.K  ey  a 
Eailway  CompjUJY. — Complaint  was  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  on  Tuesday 
that  the  Great  Eastern  Eailway  Companj-  had 
proceeded  to  block  up  Sun-street,  one  of  the  most 
important  thorougMares  in  the  Citj-.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  attempt  of  the  Corporation  to  restrain 
the  company  had  failed  before  the  Lords  Justices, 
and  that  the"  railway  authorities  had  therefore  a  legal 
right  to  close  the  street.  At  the  same  time  an  appeal 
was  ponding  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  reyersed, 
the  company  would  be  called  upon  to  reopen  the 
thoroughfare  and  to  pay  consequential  damages. 

Leicester  School  Board. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Leicester  School  Board  plans  for  a  school  of 
four  departments,  to  contain  8715  chikben,  on  the 
Oxford-street  site,  were  laid  before  the  Board  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Jackson.  The  plans  were 
•■■eferred  to  the  Architects'  Committee. 

Plaster  as  a  Pkotectiox  from  Fire. — After 
the  conflagration  in  Paris,  it  was  generally  found 
that,  with  good  plaster  work  over  them,  beams  and 
columns  of  wood  were  entirely  protected  from  the 
fire.  In  cases  where  limestone  walls  had  been 
utterly  ruined  on  the  outside  by  the  flames  passing 
through  the  window  openings,  the  same  walls,  in- 
ternally, escaped  almost  unscathed,  owing  to  their 
being  coated  with  plaster.  On  many  such  plastered 
walls  the  distemper  decorations  were  still  to  be  made 
out.  The  iron  roofs  rendered  good  seryice,  and  the 
party  walls  of  each  house  were  carried  up  right 
through  the  roof — a  most  important  precaution,  for 
otherwise  nothing  could  haye  preyented  the  dis- 
astrous conflagration  from  being  more  extensive 
than  it  was.  It  was  also  found  that  good  woodwork 
in  beams  and  posts,  good  wood  floors,  well  pugged, 
and  good  wooden  staircases,  were  safer  and  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  cast-iron  columns  and  stone 
staircases,  landings,  and  floors.  Stone  staircases 
well  protected  by  plaster  were  fireproof,  although 
not  so  safe  as  wood  in  case  of  heavy  debris  falling 
upon  them. 

Say'e's  Court  Transformed. — The  old  historic 
site  of  Saj-e's  Court,  remembered  through  its  associa- 
tions with  the  ancient  family  of  Evelyn,  and  as  a 
residence  of  the  Czar  Peter  during  his  stay  as  a 
sliipwright  at  Deptford  Dockyard,  is  now  undergoing 
a  transformation,  eight  of  the  fifteen  acres  of  vacant 
ground  around  it  having  been  set  apart  as  a  public 
recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Dept- 
ford. Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  the  present  representative 
of  the  family  of  the  author  of  the  "  Diary,"  has 
generously  borne  the  expense  of  clearing,  draining, 
levelling,  and  preparing  the  land  for  its  ultimate 
purpose,  and  recently  visited  and  inspected  the 
works  now  in  progress,  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Evelj-n  Liardet.  It  is  understood 
that  should  his  gift  bo  used  in  a  manner  satisfactorj- 
to  him,  Mr.  Evelyn  will  probably  allow  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  ground  to  be  used  similarly.  The 
old  Manor  House  of  Saye's  Court  is  to  be  restored, 
and  will  be  an  interesting  object  to  future  visitors, 
the  remains  of  an  old  tree  planted  by  Peter  the  Great 
being  still  shown  near  it,  in  a  portion  of  what  was 
once  the  garden  of  Saye's  Court. 

HEA\Tr  Failure  in  the  Building  Tr.ide  at 
Manchester. — A  meeting  of  the  6reditors  of  Mr. 
John  Christie,  of  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester, 
builder  and  contractor,  was  held  last  week  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  J.  Dewhurst,  solicitor,  Victoria-street, 
when  a  statement  of  the  debtor's  affairs  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  accountant, 
showing  bills  and  open  accounts,  £1,432  Os.  Id. ;  to 
creditors  fully  secured  by  mortgages,  £11,061 1)s.  2d  ; 
total,  £13,393  9s.  3d.  Assets  (including  estimated 
value  of  property  finished  and  unfinished),  £15,752  ; 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  £2,358  10s.  Dd. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Christie  to  pay  203.  in  the 
pound  by  instalments  in  four,  eight,  and  twelve 
months  was  accepted  by  the  creditors. 

To  SoiTEN  Putty. — To  remove  old  putty  from 
broken  windows,  dip  a  small  brush  in  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid  (obtainable  at  any  druggist's),  and  with 
it  anoint  or  paiut  over  the  drj*  putty  that  adheres 
to  the  broken  glass  and  frames  of  your  windows ; 
after  an  hour's  interval,  the  putty  will  become  so  soft 
as  to  be  removed  easily. 

Emerson  has  had  his  house  at  Concord  burnt 
down.  It  was  built  for  the  family  fifty  years  ago, 
and  contained  a  valuable  library  and  many  precious 
articles  oi  vertu.  Those  iiave  been  saved,  and  tlio 
house  is  to  bo  rebuilt  by  the  great  essayist's  friends. 
Il  is  sad  t<j  know  that  Wordsworth's  house  h;is  been 
'•  improved  "  until  scarcely  any  of  the  original  build- 
ing is  left. 


CHIPS. 

For  upwards  of  two  years  the  fifth  bell  of  the 
church  peal  at  Chagford  "has  been  cracked.  It  has 
now  been  recast  and  hung  in  the  tower  by  Mr. 
W.  Aggett,  church  bellhangcr,  Chagford. 

The  township  of  Morley-cum-Churwell,  near 
Leeds,  has  adopted  the  Local  Government  Act. 

The  Town  Council  of  Sheflield  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  appointing  a  medical  oflicer  of  health  .and 
analyst  under  the  Act  for  the  prevention  of  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  drinks,  and  drugs. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  at  the 
Theatre  Eoyal,  Exeter.  The  style  adopted  for  the 
decorations  "is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London,  of  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  P.S.A.,  was  the 
architect. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gillingham,  near  Kochester, 
have  decided  to  adopt  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1868. 

The  chancel  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Sonning,  has 
received  the  addition  of  a  reredos,  consisting  of  seven 
canopies  worked  in  Bath  stone,  supported  on  columns 
of  Devonshire  marble. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Burnley  Board  of 
Guardians,  on  Wednesday  week,  tenders  for  the  new 
workhouse  were  accepted,  as  follows :  Mason's  work, 
£10,000  ;  joiner's,  £3,244  ;  slater's,  £627 ;  plumber's, 
£505 ;  plasterer's,  Moid ;  painter's,  £161 ;  total, 
£15,000. 

The  new  (Eoman)  Catholic  Schools  and  tem- 
porary church,  in  Ijosworth  Koad,  Kensal  New  Town, 
were  opened  on  Sunday,-  8th  Sept.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  A.  Stoner. 

The  new  tramways,  called  the  Oommercial-road 
Branch,  which  run  between  the  East  India  Docks 
and  the  previously  existing  line  at  Whitechapel, 
forming  a  junction  with  it  at  the  top  of  Leman-street, 
were  opened  on  Monday  morning. 

The  restoration  of  the  first  portion — the  centre 
compartment  of  the  west  front — of  Wells  Cathedral 
being  completed,  and  the  second  portion — the  south- 
western tower— being  nearly  finished,  a  public  meeting 
is  to  be  bold  on  the  yth  of  October,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  proceeding  with  the  restoration  of  the 
north  west  tower. 

A  new  hotel,  to  be  called  the  Alexandra,  has  just 
been  completed  at  Moss  Side,  Manchester,  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Jewett,  by  Messrs.  Davis 
&  Mawdsley.     The  cost  is  about  £4,000. 

A  block  of  buildings,  consisting  of  six  shops  with 
houses  attached,  has  just  been  erected  in  Downing- 
street,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Georgn  Napier,  builder, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  M.  Seanor.  The  style  is  termed 
Conventional  "Gothic.  The  front  is  of  stock  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  around  the  edge  of  the  roof 
is  an  ornamental  parapet  composed  of  small  Gothic 
arches  in  brick  and  polished  stone.  The  cost  will 
be  about  £3,000. 

A  correspondent  says  ho  f&ars  that  a  like  mis- 
fortune to  that  which  last  week  befel  Canterbury  is 
iu  store  for  Manchester  Cathedi-al,  for  wliile  on  a 
visit  to  Manchester  recently,  he  saw  men  working  in 
the  building  and  caiTying  naked  candles  about 
among  the  wood-work. 

New  Schools  have  been  opened  at  Cosbj',  Lei- 
eestersliire.  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Langton  the  builder. 

The  Bristol  Gas  Company  has  given  notice  that 
from  and  after  the  30th  inst.,  the  price  of  gas  will  be 
increased  sixpence  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Washington  is  to  have  a  new  Opera  House.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  W^all's 
Opera  House,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  town  snrveyorship  of  Winchester  is  vacant. 
The  salary  is  £175,  and  the  surveyor  will  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  private  practice. 

A  surveyor  from  the  War  Office  has  visited  Bed- 
ford to  find  a  site  for  the  military  establishment 
which  is  to  be  located  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  now  parish  church  is  about  to  bo  built  at 
Jedburgh. 

■'  A  new  Hall  for  public  use  is  to  bo  erected  at  Brox- 
burn, Linlithgowshire.  It  will  have  a  largo  public 
reading-room,  with  a  billiard-room  attached,  &c. 

A  Memorial  to  the  late  Henry  Scott  Kiddell,  the 
poet,  is  to  be  erected  at  Hawick. 

A  now  (Roman)  Catholic  church  and  schools  wcro 
consecrated  at  S.  Peter's,  Jersey,  on  ^Vednesday 
week. 

A  new  United  Methodist  Free  Church  at  Banwell, 
Somerset,  was  opened  last  week.  Tlie  building  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £600,  by  Mr.  Jolin 
Hands,  builder,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  Mr.  Hans 
F.  Price  being  the  architect. 

The  Garrison  Ijccturo  Hall,  Chatham,  which  is 
being  erected  adjoining  and  in  connection  with 
tliO  Soldiers'  Institute  at  Chatham,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  iu  the  course  of  two  months.  The  style 
of  the  new  building  corresponds  with  that  of  llie 
Institute.  The  builder  is  Mr.  William  Hooper,  of 
Kochester,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  is  being  exe- 
cuted by  military  labour. 


The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  4th  inst.,  con- 
secrated the  new  pari.sh  church  of  Bengeworth,  near 
Evesham.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  D.  Barry,  the 
builder  Mr.  H.  Yates. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  at  South 
Shields  yesterday.  The  pl.an  consists  of  a  nave  72ft. 
long,  with  aisles  50ft.  long.  Accommo.lation  is  pro- 
vided for  450  persons.  Mr.  F.  B.  N.  Haswell  is  the 
architect. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Philip  Stamp,  painter 
and  decorator,  Bristol-street,  Birmingham,  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week.  Creditors  for  debts  amounting 
to  £724  were  present.  The  statement  of  the  debtor's 
affairs  was  as  follows  : — Owing  to  unsecured  credi- 
tors, £857;  creditors  fully  secured,  £5.261,  tho 
securities  being  estimated  to  produce  the  same  amount; 
creditors  for  rent,  rates,  &c.,  £9  7s. ;  total  liabilities, 
i£86B  7s.  Theassets,  consistingof  stock-in-trade,  &c., 
were  stated  to  be  jE46.  On  the  p.art  of  the  debtor,  a 
composition  of  2s.  iu  the  pound,  payable  by  two  in- 
stalments, in  three  months,  was  offered,  and  it  was 
unanimously  accepted. 


%xd^t  l^ebs. 


WAGES  MOVEM^LNT. 

RARRO'n'  -  IN  -  FURXESS.  —  TIk?  bricklayers  and 
labourers,  to  the  numbor  of  about  oOO,  ia  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Son,  Sc  Andrews,  builders  and 
contractors,  Barrow-in-Furness,  have  struck  work,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  con- 
cede the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

IIacknev. — A  meeting  of  chairmakers  and  carvers 
in  the  east  of  London  has  been  held  at  Hackney, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  obtain  an  advance  in 
their  rate  of  wages.  They  ask  for  an  advance  of  at 
least  10  per  cent.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint  delegates 
from  each  shop  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  masters. 

London. — On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  to 
receive  reports  *'  as  to  the  way  iu  which  the  general 
body  of  master  builders  had  carried  out  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  last  week  between  the 
committee  of  the  associated  masters  and  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  men.  and  to  adopt  such  resolutions 
thereon  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.''  It  appeared 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  firms  the  terms  came 
into  operation  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  were 
being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  The  delegate  from 
Corbet  &  M'Elmont's,  West  Brompton,  said  the  firm 
had  been  paying  7jd.  per  hour.  They  had  offered  the 
men  8d,  per  hour,  but  the  men  demanded  the  Sjd., 
which  had  been  refused.  A  shop  meeting  had  been 
held,  at  which  forty-six  out  of  fifty  men  had  signed 
their  names  to  a  paper  pledging  themselves  to  strike  if 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  delegate  meeting.  It  was 
eventually  determined  by  a  large  majority  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  delegates  should  be  held  on  Thursday 
(yesterday)  evening,  when  the  cases  of  all  those  shops 
not  working  under  the  new  terras  would  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  upon  their  merits.  The  secretary,  in 
reply  to  questions,  stated  the  number  of  men  now 
signing  the  strike-sheets  was  luj.  The  balance  now  in 
the  treasurer's  hands  w^as  about  £40.  It  was  then  re- 
solved, '*  That  a  levy  of  Is.  be  paid  on  Saturday  ;  that 
the  signing  of  the  strike-sheets  now  cease ;  and  that 
the  committee  prepare,  as  early  as  possible,  a  final 
balance  sheet  up  to  and  including  Monday  next,  the 
0th  lust.,  when  the  last  dividend  would  be  paid." 
On  Saturday  evening  an  open-air  meeting  of  the 
builders'  labourers  was  held  in  Trafalgar- square,  to 
receive  the  report  of  their  deputation  to  the  Masters' 
Association  ou  "Weduesday,  the  2Sth  idt.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried  : — *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
tl'is  meeting,  the  small  additions  granted  to  the  wages 
of  the  builders'  labourers  is  not  sufiicient  to  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  and  families;  and  this 
meeting  of  labourers  pledges  itself  to  use  its  influence 
— and  hereby  calls  upon  all  concerned  to  assist  in  the 
work — to  extend  throughout  London  and  its  district 
the  Builders'  Labourers'  Union,  so  that  by  our  united 
strength  we  may  be  able  to  command  om*  ijil.  per  hour.*' 
London. — At  a  meeting  of  builders'  labourers  in 
Trafalgar-square  on  Saturday  evening  last,  it  was  re- 
solved to  agitate  for  t.!d.  per  hour,  as  the  present  wages 
are  considered  insufficient. 

LoNGTON. — A  movement  has  been  made  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  china  saucer 
makers  of  Longton.  Staffordshire,  and  their  employers, 
by  which  dispute  4,000  operatives  liave  beiMt  locked 
out  for  a  month.  Amass  meeting  of  operatives  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week,  and  on  tlie  following  day  a 
meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was  held.  The  former 
decided  to  request  Mr.  George  E.  Farmer,  a  town 
councillor,  unconnected  with  the  potting  trade,  to  act 
as  mediator.  The  masters  decided  that  tiii-y  would  not 
accept  Mr.  Farmer's  mediation,  but  would  meet  tho 
men  in  conffrence,  as  they  offered  to  do  before  the 
strike  of  the  saucer  makers  and  the  general  lock-out 
of  tho  other  operatives. 

Newi'ort. — A  strike  has  corameuced  amongst  the 
carpenters  of  Newport,  IHonmouth.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  a  document,  setting 
forth  their  demands,  was  drawn  up.  Iu  it  the  men 
soUcit  their  employers  for  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour, 
to  make  their  wages  for  average  skilled  workmen  G^d. 
per  hour,  the  advance  to  coininence  from  Monday  last. 
The  men  say  they  arc  compelled  to  make  the  demand 
iu  consequence  of  tho  increased  price  of  "all  the  ne- 
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cessaries  of  Mo."  They  also  contend  that  their  present 
rate  of  wages  is  Jd.  per  hour  lower  tliau  the  rate  paid 
at  Cardiff  and  Bristol.  No  reply  has  been  given  by 
the  Guilders'  Association,  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  refuse  to  give  the  advance  demanded.  The  men 
say  they  are  quite  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration. 

0-\roRi). — The  stonemasons  of  Oxford  havingstruck 
last  week  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  masters  have 
conceded  to  their  demands  of  30s.  per  week,  and  the 
men  have  resumed  work, 

WisnAW. — The  masters  have  agreed  to  giveWisbaw 
nail  and  rivet  makers  the  advance  of  from  16  to  20  per 
cent,  recently  asked.  The  advance  takes  effect  from 
the  beginning  of  this  week. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate.  Iron    and  Marble 

Merchants,  and  Quarry  Aprents,  li''-p  th"  liirscst 
and  best  selected  stock  of  I'.ANiKllt.  I'oUTM.MJdl^,  and 
GREEN  ROOFING  SLATES.  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  RanKes,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPEOIAI,  RED  TfLES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITL AND  ABBEY 
(IREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Offices  and  Show-rooms  14  and  \r>,  Burystrcet, 
P.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C.  Agents  fur  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDERS. 
Bermondsey. — For  additions   to    S.  James's    Schools, 
Permondsey.    Mr.  Heskcth,    architect.    Quantities    sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Franklin  &  Andrews: — 

Lu!rg  £1420 

Tall 12liO 

Rider  &  Son 1248 

Arnold  IH'II 

Coleman ]  169 

Tarrant 1120 

Kent  11133 

Downs  &  Co.  (accepted) fgC 

Cambridge.— For  the  erection  of  Vicarage  House, 
Comberton,  Cambridge.  Mr.  E.,Eays,  architect,  Cam- 
bridge : — 

Warboys £1428 

Caterham.  —  For  alterations  to  old  schools,  Upper 
Caterham.    Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect : — 

Smethurst  £177    0    0 

Simons 157     0    0 

Scrivener  (accepted) 140    0    0 

Tooth  110  10    6 

Caterham.— For  a  detached  house,  Nineharas-road, 
Caterham,  Surrey.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect,  Cater- 
ham. Surrey: — 

Hunter  (accepted) £510 

Caterham.  —  For   schools   and    teachers'   residences, 

ripper  Caterham,  for  the  Caterham  School  Board.    Mr. 

Richard  Martin,  architect,  Caterham,  Surrey.    Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow,  Richmond-road.  Barnsbury; 

Roofs  covered     Roofs  covered 

Roofs  with  pl.ain       with  ornamen- 

Blated.  tiles.  lal  tiles. 

£  £  £    s. 

Scrivener  2767    ...  add  10    ...  add  21    0 

■Wright  Brothers    2750    ...    deduct  50    ...  „    30    0 

Barnes 2(>80 32     ... 

Smethurst 2tl(;9    ...         ,,      4.5    ... 

Taylor  &  Son 2661     ...  ,,       17     ...     deduct  13     0 

Jarrett 2(157     ...  ,.       70     ...  „       Ho    0 

Simons   2617    ...         add  20    ...  add  50    0 

Thompson 2575     ...     deduct  50     ...     deduct  25     0 

Ward  (accepted)    2508    ...  —    ...  add  16    6 

Chelsea. — For  erecting  new  infirmary.  Messr.s.  John 
Giles  &  Gough,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Goode  :— 

Neave  £19RR2 

Heath  19351 

Fish 189S.5 

Stephenson 18459 

Elliott  17967 

Lathey  Brothers 17955 

Gongh 17000 

Sawyer 168,15 

Manley  &  Rogers 16797 

Rankin 161,35 

Thorne  &  Co 15750 

Turrell  Brothers 10587 

CubittTow.n.— For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  school  at  Cubitt  Town.    Mr.  E.  lloole,  architect: — 

Uobson £Vir,(t 

Harris  &  Wardrop    1325 

Ennor  UHi 

CroydOS.— For  alterations  to  No.  139.  High-street, 
Croydon,  for  new  Post-onice.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Barber: — 

llipwell  £720 

Waller 697 

Jarrett C76 

Smith 627 

I'Cgg 695 

Pcskett  &  Taylor  (accepted) 689 

Fetcham.— For  works  at  Fetcham  Park,  for  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hankev.    Mr.  E.  TAiiBon,  architect: — 

Ho'lland  &  Hannon £20777 

Smith  &Co 206.30 

Rider SO.'iSO 

Maccy 20.578 

Luais   20620 

Tr..IIopo   S  Sons 188.55 

Wright  Brothers  &  English 16975 

LlNSLADE. — For  t!io  erection  of  schools  and  master's 
house.  Mr,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
l-y  Messrs.  Paico  Brothers : — 

Meail  &  Hammenon £2317 

Wateraon   &  Co 1796 

Edwards 1764 

Smith  &Finchcr 1712 

Snell  1700 

Allen  1600 


Liverpool. — Forpaving  Stanfleld-road  and  Tynemouth- 

strect,  Liverpool,  for  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  :— 

Abram  &  Richards  (accepted)  f '255  14 

London.— For  alterations,  additions,  repairs,  painting, 

&c     to  be  done  at  21,  South-street,  Manchester-square, 

for'  Mr.  Geo.   Cornwell.     Mr.  Chas.  Bradley,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  : —  „  „ .    „ 

Scrivener  &  White   £784    0 

Longmire  and  Bnrge   *'48    0 

Ashwell fi*'    0 

Stephens  fl    0 

Cairns    '==1     » 

Harris  &  Sons <5'20    0 

Simpson  &  Son  012    0 

Edmund  Browne  (accepted) 698  10 

London.— For  buildings  in  rear  of  No.  93,  Fore-street, 

City,    for    Mr.    Mein.    Mr.   James    Harrison,    architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Q.  NicoU  :— 

Henshaw ". £558 

Merritt  *  Ashby 653 

Browne  &  Robinson 616 

Ennor ^f 

Prince  (accepted) 485 

Manchesteil — For  the  construction  of  the  new  offices 

in  Albert-square,  Manchester,  for  the  Scottish  Widows' 

Fonrt:— 

Smith  &  Co >..—  £9'9' 

Haigh  &  Co 7947 

Thompson 7871 

Southern "640 

Clay  &  Sons  (accepted) 7400 

Reading. —The  following  are  the  accepted  tenders  for 

new  schools  in  Silver-street,  Reading,  for  the  Reading 

Scho.tl  Board : — 

Waite  (brick  and  slate  work) £926    0    0 

Shepherd  (carpenters  work) 392  15    0 

Peckover  (ironwork) 92    0    0 

Sumner  (plumber's  work) 78  10    0 

Total £1489    6     0 

Sale.— For  main  brick  sewers.  Sale  Sewerage  Works 
(Contracts  12  and  13),  for  the  Sale  Local  Board.  Mr.  A. 
Q.  McBeath,  engineer  :— 

Contr.act  12.    Contract  13. 

Hamnett  (accepted) £1360    £1030 

Southampton. — For  900  tons  of  granite,  and  300  tons 
of  granite  sittings,  for  the  Southampton  Town  Council;— 

Stickland  (granite) £540 

Stickland  (sittings) 1'20 

Hamley  (granite),  accepted 495 

Hamley  (siftings),  accepted 97 

Southampton. — For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Bevois 
Town,  Southampton,  to  accommodate  700  children: — 

Dunkley  &  Ron  (Teddington) £5290  10    0 

Martin  ■&  Son 4195    0    0 

Dyer  4045  10    0 

Gambling 39.50    0    0 

Crook 39'20    0    0 

Nichols 3SS7    0    0 

Stevens 3865    0    0 

S.anders 3849    0    0 

Reynolds  &  Aldridge  (Brighton) 3740    0    0 

Bull  &  Sons 3627    0    0 

Laver  &  Rowland  (accepted) 3o95    0    0 

SouTHWARK.— For  rehnilding  "  The  Globe  "  publio- 
house,  York-street.  Southwaik,  for  Mr.  Turpin.  Messrs. 
Jarvis  &  Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Perry. 

Rider  ft  Son £31.35 

Sheppard 3970 

Marsland  21100 

Hart  2SS0 

Tarrant '2870 

Henshaw  2750 

Downs  &  Co 2726 

Eaton  &  Chapman 2640 

Thompson 2023 

SuiiKEY.— For  works  at  Kenley.  Mr.  Richard  Martin, 
architect,  Caterham,  Surrey : — 

Pair  of  semi- 
detached Agent's 
Stables  cottages    house        Total 

Taylor  ft  Son  £301  ...  £:!00  ...  £4.54  ...  £1055 

Peskett  ft  Taylor 296...     28S  ...     462...     1046 

Ward      310  ...     293  ...     4'25  ...      102S 

Thompson    316  ...     246  ...      465  ...      1016 

Mason  ft  Bristy  296  ...     280  ...     428  ...      1004 

Scrivener 2.36  ...      284  ...      395  ...       914 

Smethurst  (accepted)     290  ...      260  ...      34S  ...        904 
Trowbridoe.— For  Trowbridge  drainage  works  (Con- 
tract No.  1).    Messrs.  Gotto  ft  Beesley  &  A.  W.  Estridge, 
engineers: — 

Chappell £16000    0    0(1) 

Linzoy 138.50    0    0 

Wickham  &  Streeter 119-50    o    o 

Coker  11635    0    0 

Neave  11420    0     0 

Potter  10700    0    0 

Long 10400    0    0 

Bugbird   (accepted) 10037  11    0 

Stevens  ft  Crook 8624     0    0  (1) 

Wakefield— The  following  are  accepted  tenders  for 
new  Independent  School,  East  Moor,  Waketlelil  (exclusive 
of  fittings  and  painting).    Mr.  A.  Hamerton,  architect:— 

Elvey  (brick  and  stone  work) £256  10    9 

Eycroft  (slating) 21  10    6 

Sipiires   (woodwork)  '-^'t  10    0 

Kirk  (plumbing  and  glazing) 13    0    0 

Tatlcrsall  (plastering) 19  16    0 

London. — For  alterations  to  a  warehouse,  Hamsell- 
Btreet,  City,  E.C.    Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  Architect. 

Brass    £264 

Crabb  235 

Stimpson    234 

Hcnubaw 1^4 

Young  (accepted) 187 

London. — For  flttings  to  a  warehouse,  HamscU-street, 
City,  E.C.    Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  Architect. 

Crabb  £599 

Brass    610 

Young 620 

Hensljaw 486 

Stimpson    46S 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST   QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEKS  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Ofeice  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

Assupplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringliam 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches.  Public  Buildings,  ftc,  &c. 

[Lesi  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling,) 

These  dur.able  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

In  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  RailwayTrucks,  Docks, Gloucester: — 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,    per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  6d 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     6     ...     16s.  63. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2     5    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 118    6    ...    1.3s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17    6     ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS .  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts . 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
"Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Devizes,  October  9. — For  designs  and  estimates  for 
n  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  Institute,— Mr.  W.  H.  Hill, 
The  Green,  Devizes. 

Grays  Thurrock  (Essex),  September  20. — For 
plans  for  schools. — Mr.  J.  M.  Kigge,  School-house, 
Grays,  Essex. 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  September  16. — For  designs 
for  two  chapels,  and  an  entrance-lodge,  to  be  built  in 
the  proposed  new  cemetery  on  the  Hedon-road.  A 
premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the  approved  design. 
—Mr.  C.  S.  Todd,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Town 
Hall,  Hull. 

KiNGSM'iNFORD  SniooL  BOARD,  October  1. — 
For  a  design  for  school  buildings  to  accommodate  800 
children,  with  class.roonis,  master's  and  mistress's 
houses.  Premiums  of  £10  for  the  best  and  £5  for  the 
second  best  designs. — Mr.  J.  L.  Ilolberton,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  High-street,  Brierley  Hill. 

The  Royal  Northern  Acriccltubai,  Society 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultural  Labourers), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specifications,  for  labourers' dwening«; 
of  the  following  description,  viz  : — Glass  I. — Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floors. — Jlr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  S3,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-.4.dmiral  Tcgett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument.  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING- 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty  (Whitehall).  Sept.  24, — For  Downton's. 
pumps  and  water-closets.— Mr.  F.  \V.  Uowsell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Contracts,  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  18.  Leadenhall-street,  EC.  Tenders  to  bo 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esiiuiraalt  Graving  Dock  — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner  Land  aud  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Castlisland  Railway  Co.MrANY,  September  28. 

For  the  construction  of  the  proposed    line    from 

Gortallea  to  Castlisland. — Messrs.  Cotton  &  Flcmyng, 
3,  Harcourt-place,  Dublin. 

(Coventry,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  Spon- 
street  Schools.— Mr.  T.  II.  Kirby,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Coventry. 

Darlington,  September  25.  —  For  erecting  and 
finishing  a  fever  hospital. — )Ir.  G.  G.  lloskins,  archi- 
tect, Northgate,  Darlington, 

Featherstone  Burial  Board,  September  28. — 
For  enclosing  the  new  burial  ground  and  erecting 
chapels,  &c.— .Mr.  W.  Gowcr,  Manor  House,  Feather- 
stone,  near  routcfract. 

Great  Western  Railway,  September  17.— For 
the  supply  of  Qncbi'C  yellow  pine.— Mr.  F.  G.  Saunders, 
Secretary,  raddinglou  Station. 

Great  Western  Railway,  September  17. — For 
the  extension  of  the  engiue-sheils  at  Bordesley. — Mr. 
F.  G.  Saunders.  Secretary,  I'addiugtoii  Station. 

IIUDitERSFiELD,  September  24. — For  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  made  at  the  Corporation  Gas  Works. — Mr. 
.1.  Burgess,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gas  Office,  Leeds- 
road,  Huddersficld. 
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THOUGHTS  AT  CANTERBURY. 

TO  the  architect,  Canterbury  presents  a 
mine  of  wealth  which  we  feel  sm-e  has 
been  but  superficially  explored.  Everybody 
knows  Canterbury  ;  not  a  student  who  has 
not  seen  its  Cathedral,  and,  perhaps,  measured 
some  of  its  details  ;  but  have  we  done  enough 
when,  after  passing  hurriedly  through  it,  we 
take  away  photographs,  and  think  we  have 
finished  with  the  old  city  ?  Can  we  say  any- 
thing new  about  this  metropolis  of  the  Church 
now  that  all  eyes  are  turned  to  its  Cathedral, 
which  has  had  so  narrow  an  escape  from 
destruction  ?  Feeling  that  it  will  be  a  task 
at  once  pleasurable  and  profitable,  we  will 
consider  in  a  brief  way  the  secrets  that 
underlie  the  beauties  of  Canterbury.  From 
the  Cathedral  itself  down  to  the  poorest 
cottage  there  is  contained  a  very  gamut  of 
architecture — an  artistic  harp  of  full  compass. 
Nor  are  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  taken 
from  the  loudest  notes  or  the  loftiest  monu- 
ments. We  may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  charm 
of  Canterbui-y  lies  in  its  "  play  of  roof" — all 
that  can  be  done  with  roofing  seems  accom- 
plished here  ;  there  is  not  a  monotonous  street 
in  the  city.  How  comes  it  that  such  variety 
and  change  melt  into  harmony  ?  Upon  what 
system  did  the  buOders  work  ?  Certainly,  it 
is  a  curious  question,  and  one  we  will  leave 
to  more  philosophic  minds  to  answer.  We 
must  deal  with  the  question  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way,  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  cannot 
emulate  those  builders  and  bring  modern 
.skill  to  bear  upon  their  building  "instinct" 
— such  alone  can  we  call  it.  Mr.  lluskin  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  roof,  and  his  opinions  are  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed  ;  at  any  cost  we  must  have 
the  roof,  even  to  our  loftiest  liouses — an 
agreeable  sky  outline  we  are  bound  to  get 
somehow.  Colour  and  cleanliness  are  two 
of  the  ingredients  which  materially  help  the 
architecture  of  Canterbury.  One  feels 
ashamed  of  London  whilst  breathing  the  air 
of  this  famous  old  town.  Why  can't  we  clean 
London  up  and  transplant  a  bit  of  Canter- 
bury into  it?  Are  wo  to  live  in  dirt  for 
ever  ?  Now  that  coals  promise  to  be  so 
scarce,  can't  we  make  it  an  excuse  to  consume 
our  own  smoke  and  dirt  ?  What  an  attractive 
jiroblem  for  the  ingenious  mind  ! 

At  every  turning  in  this  delightful  city 
there  is  an  architectural  composition  —  the 
smallest  and  most  obscure  streets  contain 
very  prodigies  of  daring  construction.  How 
tlie  houses  stand  up  puzzles  us,  yet  there  they 
are,  fascinating  and  bewildering ;  favoured 
ly  fortune,  they  seem  to  have  tumbled  into 
beauty,  and  that  in  an  easy,  inexpensive  way, 
without  an  effort.  Nor  docs  it  seem  that 
sound  rules  are  violated.  What  kind  of  a 
Building  Act  they  had  in  those  simple  days 
we  know  not.  No  wonder  that  artists  linger 
about  the  streets  with  pleasure.  Architects, 
Iiractical  men,  must  look  at  these  buildings, 
:uid  take  simple  lessons,  to  apply,  if  possible, 
in  a  better  way.  What  charm  there  is  in  the 
sailing  of  the  upper  stories — depth  of  shadow, 
change  of  frontage,  and  h.armony  of  varied 
gable.  Back  yards,  laundry  and  scullery 
dormers,  all  seem  alike  to  have  partaken  of 
the  pride  of  the  builder — sunshine  and  colour 
lighten  them  up  into  almost  fictitious  value. 
Each  separate  house  has  its  individual 
expression,  and  seems  nodding  its  head  from 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  having  been  built  at 
all.  The  contemplation  of  Canterbury  tempts 
us  to  inquire  into  the  secret  source  of  its 
power  ;  contentment  and  peace  seetn  to  dwell 
upon  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  either  of  those 
blessings  can  bo  distinguished  by  a  casual 
observer.  Surely  it  is  not  mere  rhapsody  to 
consider  it  in  this  light, 


Art  cannot  be  forced  :  it  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  needs  congenial  soil  in  which  to 
take  root ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  people 
happy  in  their  aims,  and  of  generous  and 
humane  impulses.  Where  the  best  virtues  of 
humanity  are  in  the  ascendancy  true  art  will 
fall  upon  a  nation  like  dew  from  heaven.  No 
price  can  be  named  for  it  but  the  price  of 
single-hearted  and  unaffected  love  ;  steam  will 
not"  bring  it  to  us,  speed  cannot  reach  it, 
■wealth  will  not  tempt  the  smiles  of  the 
capricious  maiden.  We  weep  for  London, 
and  are  amazed  at  its  desolation,  but  we 
fancy  that  even  yet  there  is  sufticient  leaven 
remaining  to  raise  the  vitality  latent  within 
it.  When  shall  we  learn  that  to  a  nation 
rich  and  powerful  as  ourselves  true  art  is  as 
vital  as  the  air  we  breathe — that  a  potent 
remedy  for  many  social  evils  lies  in  interest- 
ing the  people  in  a  purifying  art  and  teaching 
them  to  look  upon  even  the  humblest  archi- 
tectural effort  as  something  meant  for  them 
to  imderstand  and  enjoy  ;  not  to  avoid  as  if 
it  were  something  beyond  them,  and  of  which 
they  were  expected  to  know  nothing  ? 

It  is  the  business  of  the  architect  to  fur- 
nish the  public  with  delight ;  cost  does  not 
rule  the  quantity  of  real  pleasure  a  building 
should  contain  ;  sins  of  excess  are  more  fatal 
than  those  of  omission,  and  are  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  amongst  us.  As  in  a  painting, 
it  is  not  the  cpiantity,  but  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  colours,  that  determines  its  power, 
so  it  is  in  a  building,  which  is,  after  all,  but 
a  picture  in  stone  or  brick,  capable  of  con  - 
veying  the  same  message,  speaking  to  the 
people  in  even  a  loftier  language  that  cannot 
be  hushed  or  silenced.  If  ever  in  our  history 
architectm'e  needed  strong  and  earnest  leaders 
it  does  so  at  the  present  time.  'We  want 
archeology  to  be  the  servant,  and  not  the 
master,  of  our  thinkers,  for  no  mere  revival 
of  any  style  can  satisfy  us  now.  Let  us  look 
diligently  for  the  principles  which  must 
always  govern  art,  and  apply  them  in  oxir 
own  time  with  the  best  available  materials 
and  skill.  We  ask  ourselves  why  London, 
which  is  the  centre  of  intellect,  and  should 
be  the  throne  of  art,  is  left  carelessly  in  the 
hands  of  men,  powerful  it  may  be,  but 
avowedly  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  art  ? 
There  can  be  no  art  without  artists ;  no 
architecture  without  them. 

The  nation  that  possesses  the  arts  of  peace 
has  the  ear  of  the  world.  Can  we  say  that 
we  hold  that  position  as  regards  architectm'e  ? 
Now,  as  we  enjoy  this  peaceful  city,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  still  fresh  impressions  of 
London,  can  we  draw  a  moral  from  the  com- 
parison ?  Is  size  a  fatal  element  to  the  art 
growth  of  London  ?  Can  a  town  be  big  and 
beautiful  ?  These  are  questions  worth  con- 
sidering. Here  in  Canterbury  we  get  in 
perfection  what  three  millions  of  people  fail 
to  secure !  the  only  preventitive  being  an 
apathy  and  indifference  in  art  matters  most 
humiliating  to  think  of.  The  obstacles  to 
progress  in  art  arc  very  formidable,  and  lie 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Few  can  see  the 
connection  there  is.  and  must  be,  between  a 
people,  their  manners,  and  the  art  they  pro- 
duce. Art  is  the  embodiment  in  a  tangible 
form  of  the  mind  of  an  individual  or  nation, 
else  it  were  of  no  value  whatever.  If  archi- 
tecture can  give  us  nothing  more  than  a 
medley  of  borrowed  detail  and  ornament 
arranged  to  suit  customers,  it  has,  indeed, 
lost  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  fine  art,  and 
would  merit  the  iudifi'ercnce  which  it  at  pre- 
sent receives.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  to  our  mind 
architecture  is  the  one  art  that  cries  aloud 
from  the  house-toj),  and  should  marshal  under 
its  banner  the  genius  and  sinew  of  the  age  ; 
it  should  be  supported  and  fed,  not  from  the 
weakly  offspring  of  would-be  ambitious 
parents,  who  choose  a  genteel  and  "easy" 
profession  for  their  progeny,  but  strong  and 
gifted  men  must  be  called  to  the  giant  task 
of  rekindling  a  national  architecture.  No 
general  in  the  field,  or  senator  in  the  House, 
requires  higher  or  more  varied  powers  than 
the  architect ;  a  natural  gift  must  be  fostered 


by  a  costly  education,  and  a  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  thought  must  be  carried  by  a 
musculai'  frame,  and  yet  these  diverse  re- 
quirements are  left  to  be  cultivated  upon  the 
haphazard  principle  of  natural  selection ! 
Men  of  blood  stand  aloof,  and  affect  to  de- 
sjiise  what  they  were  never  taught  to  under- 
stand. Truly  has  the  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford  said  that  art  needs  for  its  votaries  the 
best  aristocracy  of  the  land ;  how  much  more- 
strongly  do  these  remarks  apply  to  architec- 
ture. It  is  high  time  that  the  people  de- 
manded the  best  and  most  cultivated  intelli- 
gences for  its  development ;  an  occasional 
genius  can  do  nothing,  unless  encom-aged  by 
a  sincere  and  heartfelt  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  pubUo  ;  the  people  must  cry  aloud  for 
bettor  fare,  and  must  feel  their  need  of  it : 
they  will  not  cry  in  vain. 

AVe  are  led  into  these  thoughts  at  Canter- 
bury, a  very  shrine  of  English  art — every 
roof  tile  has  something  to  tell  us,  and  the 
very  air  is  laden  with  warning.  Would  that 
we  could  infuse  some  of  its  spirit  into  the 
languid  veins  of  London.  We  are  proud  of 
our  metropolis,  but  shame  struggles  with  the 
feeling  as  we  compare  these  cleanly,  God- 
favoured  precincts  with  the  dreary  masses  of 
dispiriting  building  that  burden  our  modem 
Babylon.  This  need  not  be  so  ;  signs  of 
better  things  are  in  the  air,  but  they  will  not' 
grow  unaided.  We  hope  to  consider  the 
question  more  practically  and  in  detail  when 
we  retm-n  ;  we  must  content  ourselves,  imtil 
sketches  can  be  given,  with  simply  recording 
a  few  thoughts  at  Canterbury. 


LAND  SPANS  AND  ARCHES. 

THE  majority  of  bridges  erected  over 
rivers  and  streams  have  one  or  more 
land  spans.  By  the  term  "land  span,"  or 
"land  arch,"  is  meant  the  span  or  spans 
nearest  to  the  abutments,  under  which  no  water 
flows,  or  flows  only  at  certain  times.  This  is 
the  broadest  definition  of  the  term,  and  some 
discrimination  must  be  used  in  its  application. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  bridge 
of  five  or  six  arches  or  spans,  erected  over  a 
wide  river  in  a  mountainous  district.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  all  the  spans, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  centre 
one,  will  be  dry,  and  passable  for  both, 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  But  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  floods  from  the  upper 
levels  will  be  so  violent  as  to  form  a  deep 
and  rapid  current,  extending  from  one  abut- 
ment to  the  other.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  spans  are,  therefore,  di'y  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  land 
spans.  But  there  is  another  case  which  bears 
out  more  correctly  the  signification  of  the 
word.  It  is  that  of  a  tidal  river,  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  periodical  floods  or  heavy 
storms  for  the  varying  level  of  its  waters, 
the  height  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide.  Again,  there  is  a  third 
case,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true 
exposition  of  the  technical  phrase.  This 
occurs  when  the  arch  or  span  nearest  the 
abutment  is  built  designedly  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  passage  underneath  for  ordi- 
nary tralfic.  A  common  example  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  bridges  over  large  canals  and 
navigable  rivers,  upon  which  barges  are  in 
the  habit  of  plying.  To  allow  a  passage  for 
the  towing  path,  "a  small  arch  is  generally 
turned  at  one  or  both  sides,  which  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  land  arch.  Independently 
of  all  these  considerations,  a  land  arch  is 
frequently  attached  to  a  super-acpicous  bridge 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  placing  the 
abutment  too  near  the  water.  When  the 
foundations  are  bad,  or  of  a  treacherous 
unrclinbli'  character,  it  is  preferable  to  found 
the  abutments  some  short  distance  inland, 
which  consequently  leaves  the  span  interven- 
ing between  them  and  the  first  piers  on 
cither  side  nearly  dry.  There  is  still  one 
more  case  to  be  noticed,  which  embraces  aU 
those  examples  in  which  originally  the  water 
way  extended  from  one  abutment  to  the  other 
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but  from  alterations  in  tlie  course  of  the  river, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  one  or  other 
of  the  extreme  spans  have  become  dry. 
This  last  consideration  brings  us  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  article. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  Thames  Embank- 
ment, upon  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river, 
was  projected  and  discussed  fully  thirty  years 
ago,  but  that  owing  to  that  procrastination 
Tvhich  ever  attends  the  carrying  out  of  public 
works,  it  was  shelved  and  put  off  from  time 
to  time,  until  its  execution  devolved  upon 
the  men  of  our  own  day.  From  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  tlie  modern  bridges  over 
the  Thames  have  been  built  it  is  evident 
that  but  very  little  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  probability  of  the  Embankment 
being  constructed.  Waterloo  Bridge,  being 
anterior  to  even  the  proposition  of  the  em- 
bankment, may  be  omitted  in  the  category, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  wall  joins  in 
with  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  certainly  neither 
pleasing  to  the  eye  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  general  run  of  the  river.  Standing  on 
the  bridge,  at  a  point  nearly  vertically  over 
the  first  pier  from  the  Middlesex  end,  and 
ranging  the  line  of  the  Embankment  wall,  its 
direction,  if  prolonged,  would  nearly  catch 
the  pier,  and  by  a  gentle  curve  could  have 
been  brought  into  it,  thus  converting  the 
arch  springing  from  the  northern  abutment 
into  a  land  arch.  As  it  is,  the  wall  is  brought 
by  a  cui'vc  in  the  reverse  direction  to  meet 
the  abutment,  and  forms  a  re-entering  angle, 
terminating  in  a  complete  cul-de-sac,  where 
deposits  will  rapidly  accumulate.  A  glance 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  the  merest 
amateiu'  that  the  line  of  the  wall  should  have 
been  kept  back  or  the  northern  abutment  of 
the  bridge  pushed  forward.  The  true  mean 
would  have  been  obtained  by  making  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  present  position  and  direc- 
tion of  both.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  taking 
this  view  of  the  matter  we  have  only  had 
l-egard  to  the  up-stream  side  of  tlio  river,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Kailway,  in  some  measm-e  regulated  that  of 
the  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Embankment 
wall.  That  there  is  some  justice  and  force  in 
this  remark  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  but 
the  plea  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  sharp 
fork  that  is  formed  between  the  northern 
abutment  of  the  bridge  in  question  and  the 
wall. 

Retiirning  to  the  conversion  of  wet  spans 
into  dry  ones,  the  railway  bridge  at  Charing- 
cross  fui'nishcs  an  excellent  instance  in  point. 
There  are  now  tliree  di-y,  or  land,  arches  on 
the  Middlesex  shore.  One  of  them  certainly 
cannot  bo  called  a  (/)•;/  span,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  Under  one  of  these 
spans  the  main  road  of  the  Embankment 
passes.  The  next  is  appropriated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  roof  of  the  iMetropolitan  Kailway 
Station,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
hideous  sights  along  the  whole  riparian 
route  from  \\'estniinster  to  Blackfriars  ;  and 
the  third  and  last  is  carried  over  the  back 
road  connecting  the  main  thoroughfare  and 
that  leading  from  Whitehall  with  Villiers- 
street,  tlie  upper  end  of  which  opens  into  tlie 
Strand.  While  alluding  tothisstreet,  itmaybe 
mentioned,  apiyipan  to  tlie  matter,  tliat  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  tlioronghfarcs  connect- 
ing the  Strand  and  Elect-street  witli  the 
Embankment  are,  opened  up,  the  greatoi'  part 
of  the  value  the  latter  work  is  sujiijoscd  to 
confer  upon  the  public  will  bo  lost.  The 
continuation  of  Villiers-streel  should  have 
been  laid  out  to  the  left,  looking  towards  the 
river,  and  not  taken  round  under  tlic  Charing- 
cross  Bridge,  thus  obliging  a  vehicle  coming 
from  that  ))art  of  the  Strand  to  the  river  to 
pass  twice  under  the  same  bridge  and  circum- 
navigate the  Underground  Kailway  Station. 
The  leakage  of  railway  bridges  erected 
over  metropolitan  streets  is  notorious,  and  the 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  take  means 
for  preventing  it.  Tlie  usual  method  is  to 
sheet  witli  zinc  those  portions  of  the  soffit 
which  are  over  the  footpaths,  or  to  put  up  a 


kind  of  zinc  cover  or  screen,  while  proper 
gutters  and  downpipes  are  supplied  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water  as  it  accumulates.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
soffit  of  the  land  or  fan-shaped  span  of  the 
Charing-cross  railway  bridge,  as  its  present 
state  is  simply  disgraceful.  It  not  only  leaks, 
but  there  is  a  regular  down-pour  of  water  at 
various  points  upon  the  pathways  and  road 
beneath.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  methods 
for  accomplishing  the  drainage  of  the  super- 
structure, when  there  was  water  underneath 
the  span  instead  of  a  road,  has  been  left  un- 
altered. As  yet,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
thoroughfare  from  the  Strand  to  the  Em- 
bankment via  Villiers-street,  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  allowing  the  state  of  affairs  to  con- 
tinue. The  way  is  open  to  pedestrians  ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  put  up  their 
umbrellas  in  j^assing  under  a  bridge.  Neither 
can  the  plea  of  expense  to  the  company  be 
accepted  as  exonerating  them  from  their  re- 
sponsibility, for  it  was  perfectly  well  known  at 
the  time  the  bridge  was  built  that  before  long 
the  river  would  be  diverted  from  some  of  the 
spans,  and  that  they  would  ultimately  be  over 
roads  and  metropolitan  thoroughfares ;  but 
with  the  actual  party  upon  whom  it  may  de- 
volve, legally  or  e(piitably,  to  make  the  road 
passable,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public,  whenever  new  routes 
and  streets  are  carried  under  bridges  which 
may  formerly  have  spanned  a  waterway,  it  is 
somebody's  duty  to  see  that  the  soffits  are 
watertight,  and  that  the  drainage  is  discharged 
into  the  proper  recei^tacles  for  it,  and  not 
upon  the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  way- 
farers below. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK— XVn. 

(_Concluded.) 

HOW  much  of  the  reclaimable  land,  lying 
between  high  and  low  water  mark  on 
any  shore,  it  may  be  judicious  to  enclose  in 
each  separate  case  must  depend,  first  of  all, 
upon  whether  the  land  after  enclosure  is  to 
be  drained  by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the 
water  outwards  through  sluices  in  the  bank 
when  the  tide  is  down,  or  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  pumped  out  by  machinery.  We 
will  consider  only  the  first  case,  which  is  the 
ordinary  one. 

Wherever  the  line  may  be  chosen  for  the 
construction  of  the  bank  in  respect  of  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  enclosed, 
that  is  more  an  agricultural  than  an  engineer- 
ing question,  and  does  not  now  concern  us. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  before  the  engineer 
receives  hisinstructions,  and,  therefore,  before 
any  earthwork  is  commenced,  this  limit  has 
been  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  agricul- 
turist. 

The  next  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that 
the  land  to  be  enclosed  must  be  drained,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  delph,  or  main  drain,  is 
cut  along  the  inside  of  the  bank  at  a  distance 
from  the  foot  of  its  inner  slope  which  de- 
pends on  two  considerations — in  the  one  case 
whether  a  sullicient  width  for  a  roadway  is 
to  be  left,  which  is  usually  a  convenient 
arrangement;  and  in  the  other  whether  the 
ground  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  stand  ■with- 
out the  least  chance  of  a  slip  in  consequence 
of  the  excavation  being  brought  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  embankment.  The  least  tlimen- 
sions  usuallj' given  to  these  drains  are  Idft. 
wide  at  top,  5ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  Tift. 
deep.  This  depth  allows  a  depth  of  water, 
sufUcient  to  act  as  a  fence  to  cattle,  of  .'ift.  (iin., 
while  the  surface  of  water  stands  at  a  level 
IKin.  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  land.  This 
deptli  is  considered  to  be  the  least  tliat  affords 
cft'cctual  drainage  of  the  land.  Wliore  the 
surface  of  the  land  enclosed  is  higher  the 
depth  of  the  drain  is  made  so  much  deeper. 
'J'he  water  level  of  the  drains  having  been 
thus  determined  relatively  to  the  land  level, 
the  sill  of  the  sluice  thi-ough  which  the  inland 
waters  escape  into  the  sea  or  river  is  laid  as 
much  below  it  as  will  give  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  upon  it  to  enable  the  sluice,  accord- 


ing to  its  other  dimensions,  to  carry  off  the 
greatest  quantity  to  be  discharged.  The 
absolute  water  level  of  the  drains  is  to  be 
fixed  with  reference  to  that  of  low  water. 
The  higher  it  is  above  low  water  the  longer 
will  be  the  time  during  which  the  iidand 
waters  can  run  out  at  each  tide,  and,  there- 
fore, the  better  will  be  the  drainage  of  the 
land  ;  for  as  long  as  the  sluice  doors  are  shut 
by  tlie  tidal  water,  the  inland  water  must 
accumulate  in  the  drains.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  to  secure  a  long  time  of  outflow  at 
each  tide,  the  sill  of  the  sluice  must  be 
placed  high  above  low  water,  and,  therefore, 
the  area  of  land  to  be  enclosed  must  be  so 
far  contracted  ;  and  if  the  area  of  the  enclosed 
land  be  extended  to  the  utmost  the  sill  would 
be  placed  at  or  near  the  level  of  low  water, 
but  in  this  case  the  time  of  outflow  would  be 
the  shortest.  The  proper  level  of  the  sill  of  the 
sluice  is  therefore  between  these  two  extremes. 
A  tide  flows  from  low  water  mark  to  high 
water  mark,  and  ebbs  back  again  to  low  water 
mark,  in  about  12  hours  and  20  minutes.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  flow  and  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ebb  is  not  always  equal, 
being  influenced  by  lieavy  currents  of  fresh 
water  in  rivers,  and  by  the  prevailing  winds 
in  other  places,  but,  generally,  we  may  take 
the  time  of  each  at  6  hours.  The  tide 
fluctuates  in  its  range — that  is,  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  above,  and  the  depth  to  which 
it  falls  below,  the  mean  sea  level,  or  half-tide 
level — from  neaps  to  springs,  and  back  again 
to  neaps,  twice  in  a  month.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  full  moon,  and  again  at  new  moon, 
the  tide  rises  to  its  highest  ordinary  level, 
which  is  called  high  water  spring  tide,  and 
falls  to  its  lowest  level,  which  is  called  low 
water  spring  tide.  Midway  in  point  of  time 
between  every  couple  of  spring  tides  the  tide 
rises  to  a  less  height  above,  and  falls  to  a  less 
depth  below,  the  mean  tide  level,  whicli  is 
constant  in  point  of  level  all  round  the  coast, 
or  nearly  so.  These  latter  are  the  neap  tides. 
The  act  of  rising  is  called  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  and  of  falhng,  the  ebb.  In  about  li 
hour  after  the  time  of  high  water  the  tide 
falls  to  quarter  ebb  ;  in  3  hours,  Iialf  ebb  ;  in 
4^  hours,  three-quarters  ebb  ;  and  in  6  hours 
low  water ;  in  7;V  hours,  quarter  flood ;  in  9 
hours,  half  flood  ;  in  lOi  hours,  three-quarters 
flood  ;  and  in  12  hours,  high  water  :  the  time 
being  reckoned  by  the  lunar  hour. 

If  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  drains, 
then,  be  fixed  at  the  mean  tide  level, 
the  water  outside  the  bank  will  bo  below 
it  for  6  hours  each  tide,  and  above  it  for  6 
hours.  By  means  of  a  self-acting  door  or 
sluice,  which  opens  outwards  and  shuts  in- 
wards against  a  fixed  frame,  the  inland  water 
flows  out  during  a  time  proportionate  to  its 
height  above  low  water;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  of  each  tide  the  valve 
or  door  of  the  sluice  is  shut  by  the  tidal  water 
rising  above  it.  For  this  length  of  time, 
therefore,  the  drains  act  as  reservoirs, 
receiving  the  land  water  and  storing  it 
until  the  next  period  of  outflow.  For  this 
reason  they  require  to  be  of  considerable  size, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  water  in  them  rising 
to  a  licight  which  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
projier  drainage  of  the  land.  It  is  for  this 
reason  tliat  they  arc  made  of  so  considerable 
a  size  as  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  the  other  reason  of  a  cattle  fence.  Indeed, 
on  largo  areas,  the  dimensions  are  greater 
than  those  mentioned,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  drainage  is  further  assured  by  intersecting 
the  land  with  other  drains  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, dividiiig  the  area  into  "  marshes."  To 
]irevent  more  water  coming  into  the  en- 
closure than  is  due  to  the  rainfall  upon  it,  a 
catch-w-ater  drain  should  be  cut  round  its 
upper  margin  to  take  away  to  a  separate  out- 
fall the  water  that  flows  from  the  uplands; 
for  otherwise  the  upland  waters  would  often 
flood  the  enclosure. 

In  addition  to  these  main  drains,  grips  are 
cut  to  bring  the  land  water  into  them. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  John  AViggins,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  practice  of  embanking  lands 
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from  the  sea,  that  in  Essex,  where  he  had,  for 
a  long  time,  charge  of  works  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  enclose  the  ooze  or  mud  over- 
flowed by  every  tide,  hut  only  the  "  saltings," 
which  are  only  covered  by  spring  tides.  The 
banks,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  the  sea- 
walls, are  therefore  on  ground  generally  5ft. 
or  Gft.  above  low  water  level,  and  seldom 
exceed  6ft.  or  8ft.  in  height  above  the  ground. 
Here  the  soil  is  particularly  favourable,  both 
to  sustain  the  embankment  and  as  a  material 
for  making  them,  and  is  called  marsli-clay. 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely  andin  Lincolnshire  the  soil 
is  silt.  There,  also,  few  embankments  are 
placed  on  ground  less  than  5ft.  above  low 
water.  The  be.st  and  earliest  indication  when 
a  marine  soil  has  become  fit  to  embank 
is  the  growth  of  samphire,  which  demon- 
strates its  stability  and  permanence  of  posi- 
tion, and  is  the  forerunner  of  the  marine 
grasses.  The  best  soil  for  an  intake  (as  the 
enclosures  are  called  in  Essex)  is  that  clayey 
earth  whereon  marine  herbage  grows,  and 
which  lies  above  the  level  of  ordinary  tides. 
The  next  best  is  silty  earth ;  the  third  is  mud 
banks  with  samphire,  over  which  the  spring 
tides  always  flow  ;  the  fourth  is  mud,  over 
which  the  tide  always  flows  more  or  less  ;  the 
fifth  is  sheer  sand,  which  is  almost  barren, 
except  as  to  a  few  plants  of  the  rush  kind. 
It  hai^pens  generally  that  the  higher  the  lands 
to  be  embanked  the  more  they  are  intersected 
by  rills  and  creeks,  and  this  is  a  common 
drawback  on  the  eligibility  of  this  land  for 
the  construction  of  a  bank.  The  lower  levels 
of  the  shore,  or  slobs,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  free  from  this  objection,  and  when  in 
other  i-espects  eligible  these  lower  levels  pre- 
sent tempting  subjects  of  embankment.  The 
best  level  at  which  to  place  a  sluice,  Mr. 
Wiggins  says,  in  order  to  afford  the  longest 
run  of  water,  is  probably  between  the  mid 
tide  level  and  the  low  water  level  of  neaps, 
because,  although  the  run  from  mid  ebb  to  mid 
flow  is  near  the  maximum  of  six  hours  time 
of  running,  yet,  in  case  of  there  being  any 
water  in  the  intake  above  that  level,  its  weight 
will  push  its  way  for  some  minutes,  perhaps 
an  hour,  before  mid  ebb,  and  for  some  time 
after  mid  flow,  making  the  run  seven  hours. 
If  placed  lower  the  valve  or  door  of  the  sluice 
would  be  shut  sooner  by  return  of  tide,  and 
if  ]ilaced  higher  the  water  would  run  out 
longer,  but  a  less  quantity  per  hour  would 
run.  The  sills  of  some  sluices  have  been  laid 
down  not  more  than  from  Gin.  to  12in.  above 
low  water  level,  according  as  the  tide  ebbs  out 
more  or  less  at  springs  or  neaps,  when  not 
kept  up  by  winds.  These  sluices,  with  a  good 
ebb,  and  having  12in.  of  water  on  their  sills, 
will  run  four  hours.  He  concludes  that  as 
the  waters  of  an  intake  should  never  stand 
less  than  18in.  below  the  lowest  level  of  the 
land  (except  where  lakes  must  remain),  and 
as  Gin.  should  be  allowed  for  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  sill,  that  sill  should  not  be 
placed  at  less  than  2ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
land  on  which  the  bank  is  raised ;  and, 
further,  as  there  ought  to  be  at  least  '2fc.  fall 
from  the  sill  to  the  level  of  low  water  spring 
tides,  it  follows  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
liank  is  placed  should  be  at  least  4ft.  above 
low  water  mark. 

On  the  east  coast  of  England  there  is  a 
constant  contention  with  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea,  and  the  waste  of  land  is  very  con- 
siderable on  some  parts  of  the  coast.  But, 
as  a  compensation  for  this  waste,  land  is 
reclaimed  elsewhere  by  a  process  of  warping, 
whereby  the  surface  of  low  lands  is  raised 
by  tidal  deposit  of  rich  fertilising  matter. 
Mr.  ()lilh,am,  to  whose  paper,  read  at  the 
In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  we  have 
already  referred,  says  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Uumbcr,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Holderness,  the  waste  is  very  great.  On 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  of  the  Ilumber, 
from  South  Ferriby  westwards,  the  loss 
is  also  great.  Within  his  recollection,  in 
a  length  of  from  3  to  4  miles,  not  less  than 
200  acres  of  rich  valuable  land  h;ive  disap- 
peared.   The  ravages  in  this  locality  thi-eaten 


to  outflank,  in  a  few  years,  the  sluices  and 
lock  constructed  imder  the  direction  of  Sir 
John  Rennie  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
for  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ancholme 
Navigation,  at  South  Ferriby  (and  which 
were  visited  by  the  present  writer,  when  a 
pupil,  during  theii'  construction). 

The  loss  of  land  on  the  seaboard  of 
Holderness  is  very  great.  Mr.  Oldham  says 
that  by  observations  made  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  along  40  miles  of  coast,  the 
average  width  of  land  washed  away  is  about 
2^  yards  per  annum  ;  and  such  is  the  sure  and 
onward  progress  of  the  advancing  sea  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  interval  whole 
villages  have  disappeared.  Although  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  average  loss  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Holderness  is  2j  yards  per 
annum,  yet  the  progress  is  not  uniform  along 
the  coast,  for  in  some  districts  little  or  no 
change  is  perceptible,  while  in  others  10 
yards  or  15  yards  disappear  in  12  months, 
and  where  a  check  is  not  given  to  the  en- 
croachment nearly  double  that  quantity  is 
lost  in  a  couple  of  years. 

What  becomes  of  this  debris  ?  In  Phillips's 
"  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast  "  it  is  said 
that  "The  materials  which  fall  from  the 
wasting  cliffs  between  Bridlington  and  Kiln- 
sea  are  sorted  by  the  tide,  according  to  their 
weight  and  magnitude ;  the  pebbles  are 
strewed  upon  the  shore  beneath  the  precipice 
from  which  they  fell ;  the  sand  is  driven 
along  and  accumulated  in  little  bays  and 
recesses ;  whilst  the  lighter  particles  of  clay 
are  transported  away  to  the  south,  making 
muddy  water,  and  finally  enter  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  enrich  the  level 
lands  under  the  denomination  of  Warp."  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  on  the  north  or 
Yorkshire  coast,  there  is  a  level  tract  of  rich 
alluvial  land  10,000  acres  in  extent,  called 
Sunk  Island,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  last  eighty  years  or 
so.  jMr.  Oldham  was  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  deposit  forming  this  island  and 
the  neighbouring  accumulations  has  come 
from  the  sea  face  of  the  coast  of  Holderness, 
and  his  conclusions  are  based  on  the  following 
considerations  : — "  The  deposit  can  only  take 
place  when  the  water  is  in  a  quiescent  state, 
and  the  time  when  this  occurs  is  at  high  and 
low  water.  Now,  as  the  accretions  cannot 
be  produced  at  low  water,  except  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  small  extent,  it  must  follow  that 
they  can  only  be  found  at  high  water. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  time  of  higli  water  as 
that  when  the  mud  held  in  suspension  by  the 
tide  is  deposited,  the  question  follows,  from 
what  direction  has  the  tide  last  come  at  high 
water?  The  deposit  could  not  have  come 
down,  the  Humber,  seeing  that  the  current 
has  been  running  up  for  five  hours,  the  time 
the  tide  occupies  in  rising ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  might  be  floating  in  the  water  at  flood 
tide  would  be  conveyed  up  the  estuary. 
Hence  the  matter  forming  the  accretions  in 
question  must  have  come  in  with  the  tide, 
and  have  been  deposited  at  high  water."  The 
soil  at  the  surface,  and  to  a  depth  of  5ft.  or 
Gft.,  is  found  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
alluvial  description.  Below  this,  sand  and 
drift  gravel  are  found,  to  the  depth  of  about 
30ft. ;  then  8ft.  or  10ft.  of  strong  clay ;  below 
which  there  is  a  de])th  of  from  14ft.  to  IGft. 
of  silt,  or  sand  and  clay  of  a  loose  description. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sollitt,  of  Hull,  described  the 
nature  and  constituent  properties  of  the 
Humber  deposits,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
British  Association  in  1H53,  as  being  chiefly 
an  exceedingly  find  sand,  the  particles  of 
which  are  so  minute  as  almost  to  float  in 
water,  and  being  of  such  a  ipiality  as  to 
render  the  whole  quite  unstable  and  liable  to 
be  moved  about  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
water.  The  sand  forms  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  deposit.  In  a  gallon  of  water  taken 
from  the  Humber  when  the  water  was  agi- 
tated by  the  tide  there  were  from  'Mb  to  320 
grains  of  this  fine  deposit,  which,  after 
standing  for  Id  hours,  had  not  all  settlccL 
The  accretions  at  Sunk  Island  rise  until  the 


average  surface  level  is  coincident  with  the 
average  surface  rise  of  all  tides,  and  when 
this  elevation  has  been  attained  the  vegetable 
action  commences,  and  marine  plants  appear. 
The  first  vegetable  life  on  the  soft  mud  sur- 
face is  the  marine  plant  samphire.  This  is 
followed  by  wiry  rush-like  grasses,  of  the 
sedge  genus,  and  several  kinds  of  plants 
having  strong  deep-shooting  roots,  and  flat 
wide-spreading  heads,  which  rest  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  When  the  surface  of  the 
salt  water  accretion  has  become  covered  with 
vegetable  life,  and  the  ground  is  well  consoli- 
dated, it  is  considered  to  be  in  a  suitable  state 
to  be  embanked. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  the  Ouse, 
and  the  Don,  there  are  large  tracts  which 
were  formerly  swamp  and  peat  bog  land, 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been,  by 
the  process  of  warping,  converted  into  rich 
agricultural  districts.  The  usual  mode  of 
warping  is  to  construct  a  sluice  on  the  bank 
of  a  tidal  river,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
drain  or  channel  for  the  flow  of  the  tide  into 
and  over  the  land  to  be  warped.  During 
spring  tides  the  water  is  admitted  iqj  to  the  full 
flow  of  high  water  ;  the  inner  door  of  the 
sluice  is  then  shut  clown,  so  that  the  water  is 
retained  until  the  river  has  fallen.  The  mud 
held  in  suspension  is  thus  precipitated,  and 
the  water,  which  entered  heavily  charged 
with  alluvial  matter,  becomes  clear.  The 
door  of  the  sluice  is  then  raised,  and  the  water 
allowed  quietly  to  escape,  leaving  behind  its 
load  of  rich  deposit.  JNIr.  Oldham  has  known 
a  district  of  low  and  comparatively  worthless 
land  receive  in  the  course  of  2i  years  an 
average  depth  of  deposit  of  3ft.,  and  thus  to 
be  rendered  available  for  crops  of  grain 
within  three  years  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation.  The  outlay  varies  from  £5  to 
£20  per  acre,  according  to  the  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  land  to  or  from  the  river, 
and  other  circiamstances. 


LEICE.STEESHIEE     AND     XORTHAMPTOK- 
SHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

THE  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
these  societies  commenced  on  Tuesday  week, 
at  Lutterworth,  with  divine  service  in  the  parish 
church.  Subsequently,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  ex- 
plained the  principal  features  of  this  edihce. 

The  earliest  portion  of  Lutterworth  Church  is  the 
lancet  window  in  the  chancel,  -vvhicli  was  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  date.  What  the  church  was 
like  at  that  time  they  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  probably  consisted  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  a  tower. 
After  the  thirteenth  century  they  h.ad  to  go  a  long 
waj'  into  the  fourteenth  century  before  they  could 
find  an}^  remains  of  what  was  done,  but  there  were 
indications  that  in  the  middle  of  that  century  a 
great  deal  was  done  in  that  church,  for  the  tower, 
tlie  nave,  the  clerestory,  and  both  aisles  belonged  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  Wycliffe  was  inducted  into 
the  living  at  Lutterworth  aljout  the  year  1375,  and 
the  tower  was  probably  in  the  same  state  as  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  portion,  which  was 
wanting.  The  nave  and  aisles  ami  chancel  were, 
however,  then  converted  from  the  Early  English  to 
the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  probablyin  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  present 
clerestory  was  built.  It  had  always  been  a  moot 
(piestion  with  antiquaries  as  to  the  date  of  the  old 
wooden  pulpit.  Mr.  Bloxam,  of  Lutterworth, 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  actual  pulpit  in  which 
Wycliffe  preached,  and  had  r.atlicr  lost  the  good 
graces  of  the  Lutterworth  people  for  his  assertion, 
but  in  his,  Mr.  Poole's  opinion,  there  was  evidence 
that  the  pulpit  was  contemporaneous  with  Wycliffe. 
The  ch.aracter  of  the  carving  indicated  th.at  it 
belonged  to  the  transitional  period  wlien  the  Deco- 
rated was  changed  into  tlie  I'erpi-julicul.ar,  and 
Wycliffe  lived  aiiout  tliat  time.  After  a  cursory 
allusion  to  tlie  monuments  erected  to  Wycliffe  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Poole  called  attention  to  the  south  window  in  the 
chancel,  which  he  said  was  worthy  of  attention.  In 
reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Poole  said  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  north  and  south  aisles  were  both 
of  the  same  date,  but  pmltably  they  were.  At  half- 
past  two  the  company  returned  to  the  Museum, 
where  an  adilress  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson.  The  Rev.  Assheton  i'uwnall  then  read 
a  paper  on  Mediaival  glass  vials  found  at  Lutterworth 
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and  South  Kilworth.     Mr.  Pownall  sail!  the  glass 
vial  at  South  Kilworth  was  found  in  the  autumn  of 
18G8,  while  the  church  was  being  restored.  It  was  dis- 
covered among  the  foundations  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  chancel.     The  vial  was  about  5}iu.  in  height. 
It  was  Iving  bottom  upwards  among  the  stones  and 
earthy  rubbish  of  the  foundation  not  less  than  from 
three  to   four  feet  below   the  existing  surface.     In 
shape  the    glass  tapers  gradually  as  a   horn   does, 
but  as   the  mouth   of   it  is   broken,   it   cannot   be 
affirmed  that  it  held  a  stopper.     Its  contents  are  also 
unknown,  for  all  that  was  to  be  made  out  was  a  film 
of  some  substance  liuiiig  the  bottom,  which  has  never 
been  analysed,   and  which  only  presented  to  the  eye 
the  ajipearance  of   the  dry  .sediment  of  some  fluid. 
This  glass  vessel  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of    Antiquaries,    and  a  description  of  it  has 
appeared  in    the  Society's  Proceedings  Q2iid  series. 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  284).     Various  conjectures  were  offered 
at  the  time  as  to  the  probable  use  of  the  vessel  and 
of  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  its  being  de- 
posited in  the  foundations  of  a  fourteenth  century 
chancel,  but  no  decision  was  then  arrived  at.     That 
glass  vessels  were  in  use  in  that  period  for  church 
purposes  was  well  known,  but  no  antiquary  had  been 
able  to  lay  his  hand  on  any  particular  piece  and  say 
this  is  glass  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
century.     The  tinding  of  a  similar  vial  in   the  foun- 
dations   of    Lutterworth    Church    hi    18G7-(i9   had 
confirmed  previous  conjectures  as  to  the  iise  of  these 
rials.     The  one  found  at  Lutterworth  is  quite  per- 
fect.    In   i\Ir.  Pownall's  opinion,  the  two  vials  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  same  period  and  the  same  manu 
facture.     The  vial  from  Lutterworth,  when  found, 
contained    .some   oil  of   origanum,    which    smelt    as 
strongly   as   the  same  kind  of   oil  in    t!ie  chemist's 
shop.     The  Lutterworth  bottle  was   found   in  the 
foundation  of  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel.      The   foundation  was  composed    of  stone 
and  earth  instead   of    mortar,    and   the   bottle  was 
nearly  at  the  outside.     A  similar  vial  has  been  found 
in  Cornwall  tilled  with  blood,  and  it  is  Mr.  Pownall's 
opinion  that  the  last  mentioned  was  a  relic,  the  blood 
of  the   patron  saint  to  whom  the   church  had  been 
dedicated.     He    did  not  believe,    as  had    been  con- 
jectured, that  these  vials  contained  one  of  the  sacred 
oils  of  the  church  in  pre-Reformation  days.     With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.   Bloxam,   of    Rugby,  he  had, 
after  consulting  various  authorities  on  this  subject, 
come  to  the  conclusion   that  these  two   vials   were 
used  to  deposit  relics  of  the  Saints — that  is,  they 
were  once  receptacles  of  objects  consecrated  in  the 
religious  thought  of  the  day  by  association  with  one 
of  the  Saints.     Having  given  proofs   of  the  use  of 
glass  vials,    of  the  special   purpose   to  which  they 
were  put,    and  narrated  particulars    of  the   Saints, 
whose  remains  were   imagined  to  give  out  a  sacred 
oil,  Mr.  Pownall  said  it  would  be  noted  that  among 
the  Saints  mentioned  by  him  bad  occurred  those  of 
S.  Mar}'  and  S.  Xichulas.     When,  therefore,  he  was 
able  to   adii  that  the  dedication  of  the  church   at 
South    Kilworth    was    to    one    of    these    two,    and 
that  of   Lutterworth  Church   to    tlie  i^ther,    a  link 
worth   welding   had    been  attached   to    their    chain 
of  evidence.     In    the    days    when    many    things, 
holy    in     the    estimation  ,of    pious    souls,     were 
being  shamefully  desecrated,  under  the  influence  of 
a  desire  to   save  from    similar  desecration  a   long 
prizeil  relic  of  the  parish  church,    he  could  conceive 
men  to  have  acted  who  placed   these  vials  some  feet 
below  the  ground.     The  stowing  away  of  one  led, 
probably,  to  a  like  concealment  of  the  other,  for  the 
two  churches  are  not  wide  apart,    where  they  laid 
hid ;  and   being  stowed  away   tliere,   it  w.as  hoped 
they  woulil  lie  safe  under  the  soil  until  i)rotesting 
zeal  relaxed  and  ancient  sympathies  revived. 

A  number  of  the  members  tlieu  paid  a  visit  to 
Misterton  Cliurch,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Lutterworth.  This  church,  which  is  in  a  restored 
condition,  possesses  a  very  fine  bro.ached  tower.  Its 
principal  features  were  explained  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

At  half-past  live,  on  the  return  of  the  company  to 
Lutterworth,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  friends  dined  together  at  the  Hind  Hotel. 

The  evening  meeting  took  place  at  7. .'50,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ca|itain  Pearson  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
•was  read  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Leicester:  "The 
History  of  Lutterworth  as  a  Market  Town."  Tlie 
next  render  was  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower,  who  read 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Elmsthorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  down  to  the  present  time,  178;;, 
by  Richard  Fowke,  of  Elmsthorpe." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Northampton,  then  said  a  few 
■words  respecting  the  flint  implements  and  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals. 

The  excursion  took  place  on  Wednesday,  when 
about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  started  at  nine 
o'clock    from  Lutterwortli,  in  tliree  large  carriages. 

Tlie  first  halting  place  was  Xewnham  Paddox,  the 
scat  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  which  was  thrown  opea 


on  the  occasion,  and  where  the  visitors  inspected  a 
large  collection  of  family  portraits  and  other  pictures 
by  Vandyke.  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters.   A  short 
drive  of  abijut  a  mile  brought  the  visitors  to  Monk's 
Kirby  Church.     The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  proceeded  to 
describe  it.     He  observed  that  the  finest  feature  of 
the  cliurch  was  the  tower.     Probably  a  great  deal  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  tower  was  owing  to  the  kind  of 
stone  of  which  it  was  built,  the    Warwickshire  red 
sandstone,  which  was  very  friable,  and  compelled  the 
use  of  large  buttresses,  and  the  absence  of  delicate 
details.     Unfortunately  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
had  been  treated  like  others  in   the   neighbourhood. 
Somebody,  about  200   years  ago,  thinking  Renais- 
sance was  better  than  Gothic,  put  some  curious  pin- 
nacles on  the  top.     At  the  east  end  were  sedilia  and 
piscina,   which  were  Geometrical,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  early  in  the  four- 
teenth.     When  the  churcli  was    built    there  were 
monastic  buildings  of  some    kind  adjoining  on  the 
north  side,  which  trenched  a  good  deal  on  the   pro- 
portions of  the  church.     The  tower  was  very  oddly 
adapted  to  the  church,  or  rather  the  church  was  very 
oddly  adapted  to  the  tower.     The  pillars  were  of  a 
very  pecuhar  section,  elongated  from  north  to  south, 
and  not  east  to  west.     Another  peculiarity  was  that 
they  had  no  capitals,  wliicii  was  a  poor    method  of 
dealing  with   tlie  thing,  but  not  unpleasant   some- 
times.    Some  of  the  windows  must  have  struck  them 
as  specially  ugly ;  so  ugly  that  they  must  have  been 
original,    for  he  could  not  imagine    any    architect 
copying  them.     There  were  some  Perpendicular  in- 
sertions in  the  north  aisle.     In   the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  was  an  opening  which  was  very  peculiar  : 
looking  upward  there  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  chim- 
ney,  and  he  believed    it    was  probably  an    Easter 
sepulchre.     There  might  be  some  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  Resurrection,  and  figures  introduced,  and 
a  light  might  be  thrown  on  them  either  from    above 
or  below.     Tiie  church  had  been  restored  at  a  cost  of 
£8,001).     In  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  were  two  fine 
monuments  of    the  Denbigh  family,  in  good  preser- 
vation, one  of  the  dates  1547  andl.j31-l,  and  the  other 
of  1580.     A  large  painted  window  at  the  west  end 
was  one  of  H^irdman's  best  works,  and    a  very  fine 
specimen    of   modern  work.      The  next  stage  was 
Brinklow  ;  and  the   first   object   calling  for   atten- 
tion here  was  a  lofty  tumulus,  an  artificial  mound  or 
hill,    adjoining   a    quadrangular    earthwork.       The 
party    being    gathered    on    the    top,     Mr.     James 
Thompson  stated  that    "  low "    all    over    England 
in  the  names   of  places  meant  a  burial   barrow   or 
mound,  and  that  that  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
place  on  which  they  were   standing.     Being  readily 
adapted   for    warlike   purposes,   subsequently  there 
might  be  a  tower   or  keep  erected  on  it.     The  pro- 
bability was  tliat  it  was  a  burial  mound  in  Saxon  or 
even  Roman  times,   and  in  the   Norman  period  the 
site    suggested    itself  as  a  good  one  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining    an   armed  body,  and    other  works 
were  added.     The  site  very  much  reminded  him  of  a 
similar  one  at  Hallaton,  in  Leicestershire.     An   ex- 
cavation of  it  would  probably  produce  some  interest- 
ing relics.     The  party  next  proceeded  to  the  church, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  remarked  that  there  was 
not  much  to  say  about  it.    The  first  feature,  which 
they  could  not  help  seeing  and  feeling,  was  that  the 
church  not  only  stood  on  a  lull,  but  was  built  up-hill, 
and  the  architect  had  missed  a  fine  opportunity  of 
making  a  grand  rise  from  the  west  to  the  east  by 
steps,  which  would  have  been  much  more  comfortable. 
Tliere  was  a  good  staircase  to  the  rood  screen,    and 
another  feature   was  the  repetition    of  what   they 
had  seen  at  Monk's  Kirby,  the  arches  being  without 
capitals  to  tiie  piers.     Another  ]iecnliar  feature   was 
that  there  was  a  very  good  wooden  north  jioreh,  with 
some  nice  carving,  no  doubt  arising    from  the   town 
standing  on  that  side.     The  west  window  was  the 
finest  of  Hardman's  he  bad  seen.     There  were  some 
small  specimens  of  good  old   glass  in   the  windows. 
The  next  stage  was  Coombe  Abbey,    a  scat  of  Lord 
Craven,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  finely-wooded 
park,  formerly   the  site  of  a  religions  house   of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  founded  in  the  reign  of    Stephen. 
Here  the  visitors  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  an  ex- 
tensive collection    of  ancient   armour  and  weapons 
and  numerous  pictures.  Mr.  Poole  st.ated  that  part  of 
the  cloisters  were  some  of  the  oldest  work  they  had 
seen  that  daj-.     The  entrance  to   the   chapter-house 
was    in   the  Transitional  .style    of  architecture,  the 
change  from  Norman  to   Gothic,  which  commenced 
about  1145,  and  in  1150  or  thereabouts  that    house 
was  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  After  luncheon 
the  party  spent  some  time  in    visiting  the  pleasant 
gardens  of  the  place,  and  then  proceeded   to  Withy- 
brook  Church.     Here  Mr.  Poole    remarked  that  he 
supposed  they  would  think  he  had  brought  them   to 
an  insignificant    church,    but    ccclesiologists    were 
pleased  to  find  an  insignificant  church,  one  not  over- 
done in  the  way  of  restoration,  and  there  were   two 


or  three  things  worthy  of  notice.  In  a  doorway 
on  the  north  side  they  would  find  the  base  of  an 
Early  English  pillar,  of  the  thirteenth  centurj',  built 
up  in  the  wall — except  the  cloisters  at  Coombe 
Abbey  the  oldest  thing  they  had  seen  yet.  Another 
thing  was,  that  rude  as  the  church  was  as  a  whole, 
there  was  some  good  carving  of  the  heads  at  the  ends 
of  the  arches,  and  there  was  a  very  nice  little  Deco- 
rated clerestory.  A  special  feature  was  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  they  had  clearlj'  an  Easter 
sepulchre,  which  could  be  approached  behind  so  that 
things  could  be  introduced  into  it,  and  made  part  of 
a  scenic  representation.  The  next  and  last  stage 
brought  the  visitors  to  Ckaybrook  Church,  a  very 
fine  building,  with  a  chancel  of  unusual  length. 
Mr.  Poole  remarked  they  could  all  see  what  a  beautiful 
Decorated  chancel  that  was,  of  the  style  of  abont 
1340  or  1.S50.  The  windows  were  perfectly  beauti- 
ful. The  east  window,  wliich  bad  replaced  a  sort 
of  square  thing  that  was  there  in  1820,  was  tilled 
with  tracery,  which  did  not  quite  harmonise  with  the 
other  windows,  and  would  have  been  better  if  the 
style  had  been  later.  There  was  some  good  painted 
glass  in  several  windows.  Outside,  they  could  see 
there  what  was  a  leper's  window,  or  lychnoscope. 
Thanks  being  voted  to  Mr.  Poole  for  his  kindness  in 
describing  the  churches,  the  party  proceeded  to  UUes- 
thorpe  and  Lutterworth,  and  broke  up. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT  ON  ART  SCHOOLS. 

SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT,  R.A.,  pr.:sided  on  Friday 
last  at  the  first  annual  mcL-tlng  of  the  Selby 
Art  Classes,  He  said  that  as  he  had  been  requested 
to  preside  at  the  meeting  and  make  an  opening  address 
on  the  subject  of  art  schools,  he  would  endeavour 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  struck  him  as 
being  pertinent  on  that  subject.  The  first  question, 
he  thought,  which  they  all  ought  to  ask  themselves 
was — What  is  the  purpose  for  which  art  schools  are 
founded?  He  would  reply  to  that  by  saying  that  it 
was  to  educate  young  persons  in  the  use  of  tlieir 
natural  perceptions  as  to  what  was  beautiful  in  the 
objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  then  it  was 
to  educate  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  eyes  in  under- 
standing and  appreciating  those  forms ;  then  it  was 
to  educate  them  in  the  use  of  their  hands  in  copying 
and  reproducing  tliose  forms  ;  and,  lastly,  when  they 
had  become  proficient  in  copying  those  beauties  it 
was  to  enable  tlieni  to  produce  beauties  of  the  s.ame 
kind  for  themselves.  It  might  be  asked  by  some 
whether  such  education  was  indeed  necessary;  and 
it  might  be  urged  that  in  less  civilised  times  than 
the  present  the  necessitj'  for  such  education  was 
greater  than  at  present,  and  that  the  education  of  our 
eyes  and  fingers  was  superfluous.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  science  and  mechanism  were  palpably 
distinct  from  art ;  and  the  education  that  was  im- 
parted in  artclasses  could  not  be  otherwise  than  useful 
and  beneficial.  He  then  reviewed  the  various  stages 
through  which  his  own  art,  architecture,  had  passed 
at  different  periods  ;  and  also  the  superiority  of  the 
productions  of  the  middle  ages  in  jewellery,  tapestry, 
and  mosaics,  to  anything  that  had  been  produced  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Those  ages  were  dull  ages,  no 
doubt ;  and  art  at  that  period  had  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  He  then  referred  to  the  time  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  when  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  architects,  one 
a  Frenchman  and  the  other  an  Englishm.an,  had  been 
employed  to  rebuild  it :  and  the  result  had  been  a 
perfect  revolution  in  architecture,  for  they  had  carried 
out  their  work  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  even 
at  this  day  excited  our  wonder.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  of  admiration  that  was  aroused  that  the  most 
beautiful  edifices  began  to  arise  all  over  the  countrj' ; 
and  among  the  many  instances  that  he  mentioned  he 
dwelt  with  particuUar  emphasis  on  the  old  Abbey  of 
Selbv,  the  nave  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
same  magnificent  and  beautiful  style.  All  those 
works  liad  been  carried  out  in  one  spirit,  and  that 
was  a  spirit  of  intense  perception  of  beauty'  of  form 
and  striving  after  refiuement  of  detail.  It  had  not 
been  in  architecture  alone  tliat  that  perception  and 
realisation  of  beauty  of  form  was  visible,  for  in  the 
subsidiary  arts,  wood-carving  especially,  it  was 
equally  to  be  seen.  Their  style,  although  the  work- 
men of  tliat  period  did  not  know  it,  was  founded  on 
tlie  antique  (Grecian  style,  of  which  probably  they 
had  never  heard.  They  had  not  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  representation  of  the  human  figure ;  but  in 
scul|>ture,  in  stained  glass,  in  metal  work,  and  in 
decorative  painting,  they  bad  never  been  equalled. 
Referring  again  to  the  subject  of  architecture,  he  said 
tliat  the  beautiful  Abbey  of  Selby  was  composed  of 
the  work  of  no  less  than  six  different  periods,  all  of 
lliem  characterised  by  an  intense  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  hatred  of  everything  else,  for  they  had  intro- 
duced nothing  that  was  not  beautiful  in  llie  highest 
degree;  and,    at    the    present   day,    with  all    our 
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mechanical  and  scientific  appliances,  we  failed  to 
equal  the  works  of  those  less  civilised  and  less  polished 
periods.  Then,  without  going  any  further  in  spealvine 
ill  of  our  own  times,  he  would  say,  let  them  inquire 
what  was  the  best  means  of  getting  out  of  that  most 
hnmilating  state  of  things.  He  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the 
many  schools  of  art  connected  with  it  had  been  the 
beginning  of  a  reformation  of  that  miserable  state  of 
things.  His  advice,  therefore,  to  young  persons  who 
were  not  already  members  of  that  institution  was  to 
join  those  schools  of  art  at  once.  He  believed  that 
that  was  the  very  best  advice  he  could  give  them; 
but  he  wonld  add  that  they  ought  not  only  to  join 
the  art  classes,  but  also  to  become  serious  and  deter- 
mined pupils.  He  then  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  pupils  placing 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  master,  and  not 
attempt  to  striiie  out  a  new  line  or  course  of  study 
for  themselves  until  their  teacher  had  intimated  to 
them  that  they  might  do  so.  Copying,  too.  although 
it  was  merely  the  drudgery  of  art,  was  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  and  he  urged  upon  the  pupils  of  the  art 
classes  to  be  most  assiduous  and  painstaking  in  that 
respect.  He  was  trying  to  give  them  his  best  ideas 
on  the  subject ;  and  he  did  hope  that  the  art  schools 
of  this  country  would  do  something  to  redeem  this 
age  and  this  country  from  the  discreditable  position 
•which  it  now  held  with  respect  to  art. 


ANCIEXT  MURAL   PAINTINGS   AT   SOUTH 
LEIGH. 

LAST  month  the  parish  church  of  South  Leigh, 
near  Oxford,  was  reopened,  after  restoration. 
The  church  has  been  entirely  reseated  and  re- 
floored,  heating  apparatus  introduced,  walls  and 
■windows  repaired  and  partially  rebuilt,  rood-screen 
repaired  and  painted,  and  other  renovations  carried 
out — the  nave,  under  Mr.  Clapton  Rolfe ;  the 
■chancel  by  Mr.  Christian.  The  paintings  on  the 
rood-screen  and  new  altar  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Gibbs.  On  taking  off  the  whitewash 
•on  the  walls  some  remarkable  wall  paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  came  to  light.  Information  of 
this  discovery  was  sent  to  Mr.  Coningsby  Sibthorp. 
He  immediately  sent  down  Messrs.  Burlisson  & 
Grylls,  of  Newman-street,  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  their  renovation.  The  report  was  favour- 
able. The  paintings  (in  distemper),  though  faded, 
were  quite  capable  of  recovery,  and  Jlr.  Sibthorp 
Tindertook.  at  his  own  expense,  the  charges  of  the 
•work.  The  following  is  a  description  of  these 
paintings  as  now  to  be  seen  in  the  church  : — "  1.  Over 
the  Chancel-arch. — The  Resurrection.  On  the  north 
■side,  the  saved ;  on  the  south,  the  lost.  Two  Arch- 
angels des;end  from  the  clouds  right  and  left  of  the 
arch,  blowing  the  trumpets  of  the  doom.  TheArch- 
-angel  who  descends  to  summon  the  saved  is  clothed 
in  white;  the  Archangel  who  summons  the  lost  is  in 
■dark  raiment,  as  of  mourning.  Eighteen  naked 
figures  rising  from  their  graves  represent  the  saved. 
Among  them  a  king  and  queen  (the  king  close  to 
the  corbel)  in  their  crowns  (the  queen  just  above 
him),  a  Pope  in  his  tiara,  a  bishop  in  his  mitre,  a 
monk  with  the  tonsure,  a  merchant  with  the  cap  of 
maintenance  (bottom  of  the  picture).  &c.  Above 
them  a  scroll  inscribed  '  Venite,  benedicti,  Patris 
mei.*  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch  the  lost  are 
represented.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting 
three  figures  rise  from  their  graves  weeping  and 
lamenting.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  a 
group  of  figures  is  being  dragged  down  to  the  open 
Tnouth  of  Hell  by  a  chain  round  their  waists  dra^wn 
by  evil  spirits  of  bestial  form.  The  group  of  the 
lost  which  is  in  the  power  of  these  evil  spirits  con- 
tains twelve  figures  ;  among  them  a  king,  a  queen, 
a  nobleman,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  Above  the 
painting  is  a  scroll  containing  the  ivords  '  Discedite, 
maledicti.'  S.atan  himself  is  depicted  here  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  commanding  the  evil  spirits. 
2.  North-East  Wall  of  Nave.— The  Gates  of 
Heaven.  S.  Peter  with  the  ke3's.  Six  naked  ligurcs 
come  up  to  the  Apostle,  the  foremost  of  whom,  who 
is  crowned,  he  t.akes  by  the  hand.  He  is  habited  in 
a  bl.aek  cope  with  morse.  Behind,  an  open  archwav 
•witli  groined  roof  in  a  castellated  building,  over  the 
battlements  of  which  are  seen  angels  with  outspreail 
wings.  The  spires  and  shrines  of  the  Iie.ivenly 
Jerusalem  in  the  background,  o.  South  Wall  of 
Nave. — The  Weighing  of  Souls.  A  painting,  luft. 
llin.  high,  representing  the  scene  described  in 
the  twefth  chapter  of  the  Apocalj-pse,  wherein 
the  Church,  symbolised  by  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun  and  with  the  moon  beneath 
her  feet  and  the  twelve  stars  round  her  coronet, 
13  introduced  in  combination  with  S.  Jlichacl 
the  Archangel.  Tlie  latter  wields  his  sword  above 
his  head,  and  his  golden  wings  outspread  stretch 
across  the  field  of  the  picture.     His  combat  with 


Satan  is  represented  by  the  scales  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand,  wherein  he  is  weighing  a  saint  against  an 
evil  spirit.  The  latter  is  weighing  light,  and  blows 
a  trumpet  to  summon  his  fellows,  who  are  flocking 
to  his  assistance  from  the  open  mouth  of  the  dragon 
in  the  bottom  corner  of  the  painting  at  the  right 
hand.  The  two  main  figures  of  this  painting  are 
very  striking.  The  woman  with  her  bright  flowing 
hair  and  golden  coronal,  surrounded  by  the  twelve 
stars,  her  robe  emblazoned  with  golden  suns,  and 
the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  S.  Michael,  with  the 
cold  gaze  of  the  passioidess  Archangel,  are  figures 
not  easily  forgotten.  The  rich  border  round  this 
painting  (similar  in  detail  to  those  in  missals  of  the 
period)  will  he  noticed.  The  birds  in  the  rich  diaper 
eastward  are  supposed  to  represent  the  cognisance 
of  the  Perrot  famil_v,  formerly  resident  in  North 
Leigh.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  4.  North 
wall  of  Side  Aisle. — S.  Clement  of  Rome,  bishop  of 
that  city  in  the  apostolic  age.  He  is  represented  in 
full  episcopal  vestments,  chasuble,  d.almatic,  stole, 
alb.  gloves,  mitre,  with  crozier  in  his  left  hand,  in 
the  act  of  giving  his  blessing  ■with  the  right.  The 
symbol  of  his  martyrdom,  the  anchor,  is  attached  to 
his  right  wrist.  He  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
by  drowning  in  the  Crimea,  o.  East  Wall  of 
Chancel,  south  of  east  window. — The  Annunciation. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  stands  looking  upwards,  with 
her  symbol,  the  lily,  in  her  hands.  The  Dove, 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  descends  upon  her.  This 
painting  is  the  latest  in  the  church,  more  variety  of 
colour  being  introduced  in  it  than  is  seen  in  the 
older  ones.  The  oldest  in  the  church  are  'The 
Resurrection '  and  the  '  Weighing  of  Souls.'  Later 
paintings  were  taken  off  the  walls  before  arriving  at 
these,  all  being  under  several  coats  of  whitewash." 


SLATE   QUARRYING   AND    MANUFACTURE 
IN  AMERICA. 

T7LRMONT  is  distinguished  in  North  America 
V  for  the  best  and  most  extensive  deposits  of 
slates,  and  the  region  known  as  Lake  S.  Catherine 
is  remarkable  for  its  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
argillaceous  slate,  the  commercial  value  of  which  is 
just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  From  the  rude 
Fairbaven  school  slates,  this  hardened  clay  has  risen 
to  an  economical  importance  that  puts  it  into  com- 
petition with  the  choicest  marbles.  The  quarries  do 
not  run  several  hundred  feet  deep  like  those  of 
Wales,  and  are  consequently  worked  with  greater 
faciUty.  Large  blocks  are  blasted  out  and  split 
with  wedges,  then  raised  with  derricks,  and  separated 
into  smaller  slabs  by  blows  from  a  wooden  beetle. 
The  roofing  slate  is  wet  in  order  to  facilitate  splitting, 
the  thinly  laminated  formation  rendering  the  process 
an  easy  one  with  the  chisel.  It  is  not  expedient  to 
take  from  the  quarry  mofe  than  can  be  readily  split, 
as  the  slate  splits  more  freel}-  when  fresh,  although 
it  is  said  that  frost  will  restore  the  splitting  property. 
A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  American 
slate  trade  by  the  demand  which  the  Chicago  fire 
has  created,  especially  for  roofing  and  tiling.  The 
slate  companies  interchange  products  with  the 
marble  companies,  for  interspersing  white  marble 
with  dark  slate  for  floors.  Slate  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  marble  for  interior  decoration  ;  but  so 
long  as  their  extensive  forests  remain,  the  Americans 
will  not  need  to  substitute  it  for  wood,  as  we  do. 

For  ornamental  purposes,  the  slate,  after  being 
properly  cut  and  trimmed,  is  scoured  with  pumice 
stone,  then  rubbed  with  powdered  pumice  stone,  and 
polished  with  felt.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  trans- 
formed into  marble.  The  slabs  having  been 
prepared,  and  painted  with  the  groundwork  colour, 
the}'  are  ready  to  dip.  A  vat  is  at  hand,  containing 
water.  A  man  dips  a  small  brush  in  oil  colours, 
and  sprinkles  it  on  the  surface ;  then  he  fans  the 
water  with  a  palm  leaf,  and  draws  the  brush  through 
it  several  times.  The  oil-mixed  paint  spreads  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  like  the  veiiiing  in  marble, 
and  the  slab  being  gently  raised  against  it  receives 
the  impression.  A  mere  change  of  groundwork  and 
colours  gives  the  varieties  of  marble — Egyptian, 
Spanish,  Galway,  Pyrenese,  &c.  The  most  elabo- 
rate work,  as  for  altar-pieces,  chessboards,  and 
borders,  is  done  by  hand.  After  the  application  of 
colours,  successive  bakings  and  polishings  finish  the 
work.  The  imitation  of  marble  in  slate  is  employed 
for  coffins,  caskets,  table  tops,  mantels,  billiard  beds, 
lamp-stands,  and  innumerable  domestic  and  orna- 
mental uses.  The  best  workmen  in  Vermont  are 
from  Wale.s,  having  learned  the  business  in  the 
immense  quarries  of  Carnarvonshire.  These  slates 
are  not  inferior  in  (pi.'dity  to  those  of  Wales.  The 
qnarrie.s  are  comparatively  shallow,  but  more  easily 
worked,  and  they  are  said  to  be  too  numerous  and 
e.Ktensive  to  be  exhausted  by  a  single  generation. 


DR.  ACLAND  ON   HEALTH. 

ON  Monday  Dr.  Acland,  F.R.S.,  delivered  an 
address  "  On  Health  "  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science.  He  commenced  his  speech  by  remarking 
that  the  two  Public  Health  Acts  of  the  last  two 
sessions  appeared  to  have  wrought  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  soci.al  condition  of  this  country.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a  country  a  first-class 
central  office  had  been  made  for  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatly  increasing  population,  and 
giving  to  the  people  the  charge  of  their  own  health. 
Dr.  Acland  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  was  fundamentally  comprised  in  the  idea  of 
health  as  entertained  by  those  who  had  done  their 
best  to  master  the  idea,  and  then  considered  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  in  respect  of  that 
conception.  The  public  health  was  that  of  a  nation 
or  people,  which  did  not  consist  of  he.alth  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  those  circumstances  which  affect  the 
body  politic.  Why  one  nation  was  more  healthy 
than  another  was  accounted  for  by  the  fluctuating 
circumst.ances  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
object  of  any  sanitary  legislation  was  to  influence 
all  these  circumstances  respectively — tlie  health  of 
individuals,  the  regulation  of  the  circumstances  of 
public  health,  the  development  of  the  physique  of 
the  nation,  and  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the 
human  race  throughout  the  globe.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  public  national  health  was  the  consideration 
of  man  as  a  civilised,  religious,  and  intellectual 
being,  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  a  wise 
education  to  keep  him  in  health.  He  should  not 
advance  anything,  but  he  should  deal  merely  with 
man  under  the  conditions  of  health.  Some  persons 
dogmatically  stated  that  they  were  not  to  have 
large  or  small  hospitals,  but  he  said  we  must  have 
everj'  kind,  because  by  experience,  judgment,  and 
skill  we  must  produce  the  best  possible  sanitary  con- 
ditions for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Their  object 
was  to  hinder  disease,  and  so  promote  health. 
Disease  was  a  necessity  as  our  world  was  constititted. 
They  had  to  provide  means  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Dr.  Acland  then  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
in  Norway,  whence  he  had  recently  returned,  and  he 
asked  how  much  more  complete  ought  to  be  regula- 
tions in  richer  countries.  Norway  had  done  a  great 
deal,  and  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  not  do  the 
same,  for  typhus  and  typhoid,  cholera,  and  other 
epidemic  diseases.  With  regard  to  cholera,  he  read 
from  the  Times  of  some  stagnant  water  having  been 
discovered  as  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
Weermeer.  To  obviate  some  kinds  of  disease  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  water  was  necessary,  and  this 
could  be  obtained  by  storing  rain  water,  from  which 
a  constant  supply  could  be  got.  This  means  was 
applicable  to  wants  of  even  small  and  detached 
cottages  in  most  remote  places.  He  asked  what  was 
he.alth,  and  how  was  it  to  be  maintained  by  the  in^li- 
vidual,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  Before  answer- 
ing that  they  must  ascertain  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  and  he  asked  whether  they  really  understood  the 
most  simple  matters  concerning  our  water  and  food, 
and  whether  they  were  adopting  health}'  or  ■un- 
healthy means  of  cure,  or  even  end.angering  their 
health  by  adopting  universal  laws  for  places  where 
the  climate  and  customs  of  the  people  differed. 
They  had  an  amazing  science  of  comparative  health 
before  them :  but  what  were  poor  mortals  to  do  ? 
As  far  as  England  w.i3  concerned,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  Guardians,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone  right.  The  other  day,  at 
O.xfiird,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  stigmatised 
sanitarians  as  people  of  that  breed  who  intermeddled 
with  other  men's  affairs ;  but  to  this  idle  talk  of  Mr. 
H.ircourt  he  replied  that  the  true  principle  of 
government  was  to  do  for  the  people,  not  what  they 
could  do  for  themselves,  but  what  the}'  could  not 
do — what  the  poor  working  man  could  not  do,  that 
the  Government  was  hound  to  do.  But  some  people 
who  advocated  a  Minister  of  Public  Health,  who 
should  be  absolute  in  matters  of  health,  were  not 
aware  of  the  great  range  of  subjects  with  which  he 
would  have  to  deal.  Dr.  Acland  then  enumerated 
the  subject-matters  connected  with  national  health 
that  a  Minister  would  have  to  deal  with— namely, 
water  supply,  removal  of  refuse,  control  of  buildings 
(new  and  old),  sewage  drainage,  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, prevention  of  infectious  and  contogious 
diseases,  prevention  of  epidemics,  formation  of 
sanitary  areas,  registration  of  causes  of  death, 
registration  of  sickness  as  distinguished  from  death, 
the  quarantinic  sui)erintendence  of  epizootic  epi- 
demics, the  inspection  of  hospitals,  penitentiaries, 
prisons,  dispensaries,  druggists'  establishments, 
f.actories,  and  agricultural  labourers;  the  placing  of 
every  district  within  reach  of  sanitary  inspection  by 
experts,     education    and    registration   of    medieal 
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practitioners,  national  health,  experts,  nurses,  and 
medicines,  control  of  intoxicating  liquors,  mode  of 
obtaining  analyses  of  air,  food,  water,  &c. ;  vaccina- 
tion, coroners,  rights  of  millownersto  interfere  with 
sanitary  measures,  and  organisation  of  charities. 
There  was  not  one  of  these  subjects  which  did  not 
form  a  necessary  part  and  parcel  of  the  highest 
subject-matter  of  Government  care,  if  Government 
•was  to  signify  anything  at  all.  He  had  put  dowu 
organisation  of  charities  last,  but  it  was  really  a 
most  important  matter ;  and  he  said  there  must  be 
a  combination  between  the  State  powers  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  on  the  subject  of  preservation  of 
national  health,  or  we  shall  come  to  a  dead-lock. 
In  placing  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872  with  the  boards  of  guardians  and  town 
councillors,  and  dividing  the  country  into  districts, 
the  Government  had  acted  with  great  judgment.  It 
was  much  better  to  proceed  tentatively  than  wait 
till  a  complete  system  was  developed.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  finality  about  the  subject.  It  was 
essentially  progrf  ssive.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  they  should  have  scieutitic  experts, 
and  by  those  he  meant  not  men  who  had  failed  in 
their  profession,  and  merely  wanted  to  take  care  of 
a  Government  salary,  but  competent  men  in  their 
several  departments — the  Franklands,  the  Lethebys, 
the  Jenners,  the  Hawksleys,  the  Brunels,  the 
Stephensons.  They  wanted  the  highest  scientific 
talent  for  the  solution  of  the  great  question  that  the 
country  could  afford.  They  did  not  want  a  body  of 
paid  men,  but  a  body  of  persons  who  shall  be 
referees  and  paid  by  fees  for  their  opinions.  If 
these  were  appointed  by  guardians  and  town 
councillors  the  public  would  cheerfidly  defer  to  their 
authority.  The  central  authority  under  the  Act 
gave  power  to  employ  as  many  experts  as  the 
Treasury  would  sanction,  and  with  these  the  public 
might  rest  assured  that  the  nation's  health  would  be 
promoted.  He  warned  them  against  fettering  the 
Government  by  adopting  all  kinds  of  schemes.  The 
Government  must  proceed  tentatively,  and  for  his 
part  he  earnestly  desired  that  no  Public  Health  Bill 
"would  be  introduced  into  Parliament  next  session. 
The  power  of  the  Government  should  be  given  to 
the  great  question  of  local  taxation,  for  until  that 
"was  settled  they  could  not  have  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  the  new  Council  of 
Sanitary  Officers,  or  even  the  assignment  of  their 
duties.  Therefore,  local  taxation  should  be  first 
approached.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  so  enormous  that  their 
officers  should  have  the  S3'mpathy  of  the  people  in 
settling  this  great  problem,  and  he  hoped  they 
■would  combine  together  in  furthering  them  in 
making  a  permanent  sanitarj'  whole,  and  not  a  mere 
consolidation.  Some  people  would  blame  him  for  a 
Tvant  of  patriotism  in  making  this  suggestion. 
They  disliked  anything  that  had  not  the  aroma  of 
completeness  about  it,  and  he  agreed  with  them; 
but  they  must  ntit  forget  that  they  must  proceed 
tentatively,  for  this  was  a  progressive  art.  He  be- 
lieved that  mental  education,  if  properly  applied, 
"Was  the  blessing  of  modern  life;  and  if  they  ever 
pressed  it  to  the  injury  of  the  body,  it  might 
become  one  of  its  greatest  curses.  The  great 
quahties  of  a  people,  except  in  rare  and  exceptional 
Instances,  depended  upon  the  physique  of  a  nation. 
He  appealed  to  historians  whether  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  highest  human  qualities  had  been 
shown  in  the  most  eminent  degree  in  da3's  when  no 
■writing  and  no  systematic  education  existed.  Hold- 
ing these  bold  views,  he  said  there  was  no  possibility 
of  exaggerating  the  importance  to  the  world  of  the 
necessity  of  fostering  and  caring  for  the  body  of 
man,  for  it  was  not  only  the  casket  which  contained 
the  soul,  but  it  was  more  than  that — it  was  the 
casket  wliicli,  under  certain  conditions,  muuldod  and 
modified  it.  The  casket  might  be  injured  by  the 
vice  or  follies  of  parents,  who  might  transmit  to 
their  children  cursing  and  accursed  disease,  and, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  might  suffer 
from  a  want  of  patience,  care,  and  kindtioss.  They 
might,  unawares,  destroy  that  most  prccifius  gift  of 
God,  that  health  which  enabled  their  minds  to  do 
the  work  of  man — -their  duty  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  themselves,  and  their  God. 


SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

THE  Ckrkenwell  Vestry  has  issued  a  notice 
directing  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  importance  of  attending,  especially  at  thi.s  season 
of  the  year,  to  the  following  sanitary  precautions, 
recommended  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
■whereby  much  disease  and  suffering  may  be  pre- 
vented:—!. Great  care  should  be  taken*  that  the 
•water-butts  or  cisterns  are  clean,  and  provided  with 
proper  lids  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt.  No  waste- 
pipe  or  other  communication  should  exist  between 


the  water-cistern  and  the  water-closet.  2.  The  traps 
to  the  drains  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  covers  carefully  kept  in 
their  places.  The  working  of  a  drain  trap  depends 
entirely  upon  the  presence  of  water ;  without  this  a 
trap  is  useless.  3.  The  closets  should  be  thorouglUy 
flushed  with  water  daily.  4.  The  dust-bins  should 
be  frequently  emptied ;  and  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  dust  removed  should  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  Vestry.  Every  dust-bin  m^ast  be  provided  with 
a  lid.  5.  The  owners  of  cow-houses,  slaughter- 
houses, and  stables,  must  also  take  special  care  that 
no  offensive  accumulation  of  dung  or  offal,  &c.,  is 
allowed  to  remain  upon  their  premises.  6.  One  of 
the  most  important  sanitary  evils  is  overcrowding  in 
dwellings,  which  enfeebles  health,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  great  spread  of,  and  mortality 
from,  infectious  diseases.  The  Vestry  is  determined 
to  carry  out  the  fullest  powers  of  the  law,  and  to 
inflict  the  penalties  necessarj'  for  its  suppression. 
7.  Those  inhabitants  especially  whose  families  occupy 
but  one  or  two  rooms  should  pay  great  attention  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  floors,  the  linen,  and  the  clothes. 
Insufficient  water  supply  should  be  at  once  com- 
plained of.  Free  ventilation  is  also  very  important, 
and  the  upper  sashes  of  all  windows  should  be  made 
to  open. 

o 

HOW  TO  LIGHT  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

OUR.  readers  will  remember  a  controversy  in  our 
July  numbers  on  the  best  plans  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  schools.  An  esteemed  correspondent, 
"  H."  (p.  .39),  maintained  with  substantial  reasons 
that  top  lighting  was  the  best.  His  position,  as  we 
thought  at  the  time,  was  unsuccessfully  assailed, 
and  we  now  find  his  arguments  singularly  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Leibreich,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  in  S.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  That  gentleman,  in  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  School 
Life  in  its  Influence  on  Sight,  says  : — "  The  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  its  rules  to  be  observed  in 
planning  and  fitting  up  schools,  has  made  regula- 
tions for  the  lighting  of  class-rooms,  and  has  chosen, 
of  all  the  different  kinds,  the  very  worst.  No.  15 
of  the  rules  is  as  follows  : — '  The  windows  should  be 
so  placed  that  a  full  light  should  fall  upon  the  faces 
both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  children.'  Light 
comiug  from  the  right  hand  is  not  so  good  as  that  ' 
from  the  left,  because  the  shadow  of  the  hand  falls 
upon  that  part  of  the  paper  at  which  we  are  look- 
ing. Light  from  behind  is  still  worse,  because  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  book ;  but  the  light  that  comes  from  the  front, 
and  falls  on  the  face,  is  by  far  the  worst  of  all.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  attain  the  object  desired  ; 
and  next,  it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  eye.  The  object 
is  to  make  the  fully-illuminated  faces  more  visible  . 
to  the  master ;  but  the  children,  instinctively 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  unpleasantness  of  the  full 
glare,  assume  all  sorts  of  positions,  which  turn 
their  faces  fi'om  \he  master.  In  reading,  they  turn 
the  head  round  the  vertical  axis,  generally  towards 
the  right,  in  order  to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  book, 
which,  when  held  straight  before  them,  is  completely 
in  shadow;  while  in  writing,  or  iu  reading  (the 
book  being  on  the  table),  the}'  bend  their  heads  as 
low  as  possible,  in  order  to  shade  their  eyes  by  the 
projection  of  the  forehead.  In  this  way  the  faces 
arc  much  less  visible  to  the  master  than  if  they 
were  held  upright  and  illuminated  from  the  left  side; 
and  if,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  the  light  also  falls  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  master,  he  will  be  entirely  prevented 
from  seeing  them.  This  method  of  lighting  the 
room  is  verj'  injurious  to  the  eye,  because,  firstly, 
the  retina  becomes  fatigued  by  the  full  glare  upon 
it.  and  the  diffused  light  renders  the  comparatively 
dark  images  of  the  printing  and  writing  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  perceived.  Secondly,  the  positinnassumed 
by  the  children  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  the  light  places  the  axis  of  the  eye  in  a 
very  unfavourable  direction,  which,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  shall  explain  more  fully  by- 
and-by,  induces  short-sightedness,  differences  in  the 
sight  of  tlio  two  eyes,  and  certain  weaknesses  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  motives  of  this  diver- 
sity in  the  lighting  of  rooms  cannot  easily  be  given, 
as  they  are  different  in  almost  every  school.  I  will, 
liowever,  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prevalent. 
Some  of  the  principal  schools  are  in  buildings,  two, 
three,  and  even  four  hundred  years  old.  Here  the 
windows  are  not  in  the  most  desirable  positions; 
comparatively  speaking,  however,  the  lighting  in 
the  large  class-rooms  is  very  good.  They  have  high 
Gothic  windows,  and  the  light  falls  throngli  them 
more  directly  from  above.  The  more  directly  the 
light  falls  from  above,  the  less  is  felt  any  fault  witli 
regard  to  the  side  from  which  it  comes.  In  small 
old  buildings  the  lighting  is  frequently  very  bad.  This 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  where  the  old 


building  serves  merely  as  a  nucleus  for  new  ones,  were 
it  not  that  the  unfortunate  idea  of  building  the  new 
part  in  the  old  style  has  deprived  the  children  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  several  well- 
lighted  rooms  in  addition  to  a  small  number  of  badly- 
hghted  ones.  If  we  have  to  condemn  this  sacrifice 
of  a  most  important  object  to  architectural  taste, 
what  shall  we  say  when  one  of  the  first  architects  in 
England  builds,  at  an  enormous  cost,  a  perfectly 
new,  large,  splendid  school  on  an  extensive  piece  of 
ground,  open  on  all  sides,  and  lights  every  class- 
room from  three  sides  at  once  by  low  broad  windows ; 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  place  the  desks  in  any 
suitable  position  ?  Are  trustees  and  architects  aware 
of  their  responsibility,  when  they  build  a  school 
without  consulting  the  masters,  and  only  for  out- 
ward show  ?  Or  have  the}'  no  misgivings  of  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  such  unpractical 
arrangements  in  a  school?  In  the  schools  of  the 
middle  classes  I  have  generally  found  better  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  light,  especially  where 
hmited  means  did  not  allow  the  architect  to  orna- 
ment the  house  iu  the  Tudor  style,  iu  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  window,  i.e.,  the  most  important, 
is  useless,  but  obliged  him  to  build  in  a  simpler 
manner.  Buildings  with  rectilinear  and  rectangular 
ground  plan,  with  high,  rectangular  modern  windows, 
do  not  produce  such  a  pretty  effect  in  the  landscape, 
and  do  not  proclaim  the  genius  of  the  architect  to  the 
superficial  beholder ;  but  this  seems  to  me  of  small 
consequence  in  the  case  of  institutions  of  such  prac- 
tical importance  as  our  schools.  In  the  schools  for 
the  poor,  where  the  light  depends  essentially  upon 
the  situation  and  means  of  the  school,  and  where  the 
first  is  often  unfavourable  and  the  latter  limited,  no 
one  can  be  blamed  for  the  lighting,  which  is  generally 
insufficient  rather  than  ill- arranged." 


SEWAGE  POISONING. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  was  read  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  by  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  on  "  What  steps  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  sewage  poisoning?"  No 
collection  of  filth  should,  he  said,  be  allowed  anywhere 
under  any  circumstances.  The  only  safe  course 
would  be  the  immediate  removal  of  every  disgusting 
subject,  and  to  take  care  that  none  lodges  by  the  way, 
as  it  was  less  from  sewage  than  from  its  deposit 
that  danger  and  annoyance  proceeded.  As  littk' 
foul  air  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to  form 
in  the  sewers,  or,  if  it  did,  it  should  escape  where 
there  was  the  least  mischief.  He  advocated  the  free 
ventilation  of  sewers  outside  the  dwellings,  and  th' 
absolute  non-connection  of  the  sewers  with  theinternal 
parts  of  the  house.  Mr.  J.  N.  Stevens,  M.R.C.S., 
iu  another  paper,  advocated  drains  being  made  of 
Portland  cement  :  they  should  be  at  such  angle  as 
would  allo^v  the  rapid  flow  of  sewage  to  outfalls. 
The  interiors  should  be  smooth.  The  sewers  should 
be  oval.  He  objected  to  the  use  of  pipes  for  carry- 
ing off  the  gases,  believing  the  foul  air  would  be 
carried  iu  at  the  windows  if  the}'  wore  used.  The 
sewers  should  be  disinfected  wiMi  charcoal  or 
chloralum.  In  the  discussion  Dr.  Hoarder  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  chemical  means 
proposed,  and  said  the  bringing  up  pipes  from  the 
ground  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  would  be  impracticable. 
He  did  not  see  why  iu  some  places  large  shafts  should 
not  be  used  for  carrying  them  up.  Dr.  Hardmcke, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  PaddingLon  and  Bays- 
water,  objected  to  the  ventLlation  by  pipes,  and 
beheved  the  practical  remedy  against  gases  was 
flushing  with  a  proper  water  supjdy.  Dr.  Nankivell 
thought  the  best  plan  was  to  have  short  pipes  placed 
into  sewers  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other, 
which  might  intercept  the  foul  air  in  its  passage. 
Mr.  IJulteer,  F.R.C.S..  drew  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  proper  supervision  in  the  laying  of  drains, 
pointing  to  cases  where  wells  had  been  poisoned 
through  carelessness  in  regard  to  this.  Mr.  E.  Vivian 
was  iu  favour  of  tall  shafts,  but  would  have  them  so 
constructed  that  the  weather  or  lee  scuj^pers  should  be 
opened  according  to  certain  winds.  Mr.  Michael 
pointed  out  that  the  groat  thing  was  to  have  no 
connection  between  sewers  and  human  habitations. 
Mr.  T.  Baker,  barrister,  read  a  paper  on  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr. 
Shrimpton  said  diseases  were  not  contagious  except 
under  those  conditions  and  in  those  places  where  they 
may  be  produced.  Dr.  Hardwicke  expressed  regret 
tliat  under  the  late  Government  Bill  no  provision 
had  beeu  made  for  appointing  properly  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons,  engineers,  aiul  it  might  be 
analytical  chemists,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  Earl  Fortescuc  entirely 
agreed  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  medical 
othcers  of  health  should  have  the  assistance  of 
veterinarj''  and  engineering  skill  at  their  disposal. 


September  20,  1872. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


MASONRY  AND  BRICKWORK. 

WE  receutlv  reproduced  an  article  from 
Engineering  on  the  Strength  of  Brickwork. 
The  (ollowiug  remarks  are  reprinted  from  the  same 
source ; — 

However  gigantic  may  be  the  strides  with  which 
oagineering  science  has  advanced  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
special  art  of  building  in  masonry  or  brickwork,  the 
present  race  of  architects  and  engineers  are  feeble  in 
conception,  timid  in  execution,  and  but  dwarfs  of 
utter  insiguilicance  as  compared  with  the  giants  of 
former  days. 

It  would  be  amusing,  or  more  truly  perhaps  the 
reverse,  to  note  in  what  manner  an  average  architect 
or  engineer  of  the  present  age  would  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  presented  to  the  old  masters — for 
instance,  such  a  one  as  that  successfully  solved  by 
the  Saracenic  builder  of  the  justly  celebrated  tomb 
of  Mahomet  at  Bejapore,  India,  which  was  as 
follows  :  Given  a  building  135ft.  sq.  on  plan,  and 
110ft.  high,  required  to  cover  the  same  with  a 
circular  dome  12tft.  in  diameter,  and  weighing  some 
12,000  or  14,000  tons.  It  would  be  curious  to  ob- 
.serve  how  mauy  hundreds  of  tons  of  iron  our  men 
would  consider  it  imperative  to  throw  into  the  work. 
The  Saracen,  knowing  the  capabihties  of  his  material, 
asked  for  no  ironwork,  but  fearlessly  trusted  to  his 
masonry,  and  skilfully  corbelled  out  the  square  walls 
at  the  top  to  meet  and  support  the  circular  dome, 
and  to  such  a  bold  extent,  that  at  the  angles  of  the 
building  the  projection  of  the  corbelling  measured  no 
less  than  4Gft. 

How  infantile  appear  the  greatest  exertions  of 
our  modern  bnililing  in  comparison  with  such  mam- 
moth works  as  these.  The  traditions  of  the  art  have 
been  lost,  and  science  has  provided  no  substitute. 
Our  professors,  if  they  do  not  avoid  the  subject 
altogether,  treat  it  in  a  perfunctiouary,  ignotum  per 
ignotius,  manner,  which  only  serves  to  make  the 
"darkness  more  visible,"  or  the  "httle  glooming 
light"— which  maj'  already  exist  in  the  student's 
mind — "  more  like  a  shade."  We  may  be  taught, 
for  instance,  that  the  line  of  pressure  in  an  arch  must 
be  included  in  the  middle  third  of  its  depth,  or  the 
arch  will  tumble  down,  and  we  may  be  treated  to 
many  other  equally  shallow  dicta  based  upon  hypo- 
theses evolved  from  purely  theoretical  considerations, 
which  the  bare  existence  of  hundreds  of  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  years  conclusively  demonstrates  to 
be  utterly  false  and  untenable. 

In  recent  times,  no  doubt,  the  introduction  of 
ironwork  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  extinction  or 
suppression  of  nearly  all  that  is  true  and  expressive 
in  the  art  of  building.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  mul- 
tiply the  span  and  divide  by  the  depth,  and  to  per- 
form the  other  elementary  operations  incidental  to 
the  determination  of  the  strength  of  an  iron  girder  ; 
and  then,  besides,  the  figures  and  diagrams  look  so 
clever  as  to  induce  in  the  too  often  shallow  performer 
a  glow  of  self-complacency,  leading  him  to  fervently 
believe  that  an  engineering  feat  has  really  been 
achieved.  But  if  such  work  constituted  engineering, 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  wotdd 
be  an  admirable  exponent  of  the  science — 

The  Tillage  all  confessed  how  much  he  know, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too. 

Another  advantage  offered  by  ironwork  as  com- 
pared with  masonrj',  and  one  to  indolent  or  incompe- 
tent men  peculiarU-  seductive — is  that  of  shirking 
responsibility.  With  iron  girders  the  designer  may 
devote  the  few  minutes  necessary  to  the  conventional 
calculations,  specify  iron  of  a  given  strength,  and  so 
rid  himself  lightly  of  any  further  sense  of  being  re- 
sponsible. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  iirst  con- 
sideration is  his  client's  interest,  and  not  liis  own 
ease,  he  will  often  be  led  to  discard  ironwork  in  favour 
of  masonry,  and  he  will  find  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing in  that  direction,  but  must  honestly  and  Labo- 
riously qualify  himself  by  theoretical  and  practical 
investigation,  and  by  comprehensive  analyses  of 
works  already  executed,  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  capabilities  of  tlic  masonry  or  brickwork  with 
which  he  may  be  dealing,  and  to  shape  his  design 
accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  the  eclipse  which  constructive 
masonry  has  suffered  by  the  advent  of  ironwork,  a 
very  important  part  is  still  reserved  for  brickwork  to 
play.  The  value  of  the  brick  dwellings  ami  other 
structures  annually  erected  in  this  country  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  similar  chass  of  work,  rail- 
way or  otherwise.  How  trustworthy  a  material 
brickwork  is  may  be  considered  self-evident  when 
it  is  remembered  that  amongst  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brick  houses  in  progress  or  in  ex- 
istence, the  fall  of  one  rarely  or  never  occurs 
unless  it  be  either  very  old  and  decayed,  or  young 
and  green,  and  tliis,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tage these  structures   labour  under  in  bcuig  propor- 


tioned as  regards  strength  by  mere  rule  of  thumb,  or 
by  no  rule  at  all.  Our  architects  have,  in  one  small 
respect,  improved  upon  the  practice  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  by  reason  of  the  omission  in  then- 
buildings  of  that  potent  agent  of  destruction — timber 
bond.  They  have  learnt  that  modern  bricks  and 
mortar  can  be  made  to  rival  in  durability  any 
material  that  the  Romans  employed,  and  that  the 
alleged  peculiar  virtues  of  ancient  mortar  are  mythi- 
cal, or  due  solely  to  age.  Good  bricks  and  mortar, 
when  once  in  place,  require  no  painting  or  further 
attention,  and  instead  of  deteriorating,  like  ironwork, 
brickwork  positively  increases  in  strength,  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent,  during  the  course  of  many  years. 
In  fact,  so  many  advantages,  as  regards  cost  and 
durability,  are  offered  by  brickwork,  that  the  rush 
upon  ironwork  made  by  the  second-rate  men  of  the 
engineering  and  architectural  professions  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  art  of 
building  itself,  and  of  its  patron's  pockets. 

A  little  knowledge  is  proverbially  dangerous.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise  that  so-called 
utterly  ignorant  country  builders  are,  as  a  body, 
more  just  to  their  clients  than  m.any  pretentious  but 
half-informed  professionals.  The  absence  of  classi- 
fied experimental  data  relating  to  the  properties  of 
brickwork  may  be  urged  by  some  as  a  valid  excuse 
for  the  indifference  or  ignorance  evidenced  by  the 
latter  body,  but  this  argument  cannot  be  sustained. 
Many  experiments  are  not  needed,  for,  if  the  ej-es  be 
but  kept  open,  the  thousands  of  houses  which  are 
continually  being  run  up  by  speculative  builders, 
with  their  numerous  small  but  suggestive  defects, 
reacUly  traceable  to  defective  design  or  materials,  or 
to  both  conjoined,  furnish  the  thoughtful  observer 
with  data  for  generalisation  of  far  greater  value 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  most  elaborate 
series  of  experiments. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  respective  practices  of 
engineers  and  builders  when  dealing  with  brickwork, 
it  may  be  said  that  engineers,  in  their  calculations, 
treat  their  bricks  as  so  manj-  Lilliputian  blocks  of 
stone  pded  uponeach  other,  and  kept  in  place  solely 
by  the  action  of  gravity,  whilst  builders,  on  the 
other  hand,  treat  them  as  so  many  blocks  of  more  or 
less  irregular  shape  firmly  glued  together  into  one  solid 
mass.  Engineers  act  upon  the  latter  theory  by  com- 
pulsion, when  dealing  with  concrete  ;  but  the  exten- 
sive use  of  the  latter  material  in  recent  times  has  not 
made  them  a  whit  less  exacting  in  the  precise 
arrangement  of  the  spiral  courses  of  a  skew  brick 
bridge,  or  in  many  other  farcical  niceties  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  daily  personal  experience  of  practical  builders 
has  formed  the  basis  of  their  theory,  and  they  know 
the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
success.  Brickwork  laid  in  irregular  courses,  arches 
with  theoretically  inadequate  abutments,  and  con- 
crete structures  of  any  class,  will  tumble  down  if 
not  sustained  by  extraneous  aid  when  young  and 
green,  and  yet  a  few  days  or  a  few  months  later 
they  may  be  possessed  of  a  surplusage  of  power  to 
undertake  any  duty  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
them.  Builders  know  this  truth,  and  act  upon  it ; 
hence  it  is  that  in  so  many  cases  where  an  engineer 
would  introduce  ironwork,  the  builder  simply  substi- 
tutes sound  cement  for  his  ordinary  mortar. 

Few  things  can  be  more  instructive  to  an  earnest 
student  of  constructive  art  than  to  note  the  various 
shifts  and  contrivances  practised  by  a  speculative 
builder  in  carrying  out  such  a  work,  for  instance,  as 
a  row  of  shops,  when  conditions  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  necessitate  everything  being  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  margin  of  strength  that  his  experience  can 
justify.  Tiie  whole  front  of  the  buildings,  for  some 
hundreds  of  feet  perhaps  in  length,  will  be  carried 
upon  a  series  of  light  timber  breastsummers,  resting 
at  each  eiul  for  a  length  of  'lin.  upon  the  party 
walls,  and  propped  up  temporarily  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  by  a  thin  story  post,  which  has  sprung 
very  probably  2in.  or  more  at  the  centre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  weight  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  green  brickwork.  At  the  corner  the  building 
will  present  the  fearful  and  wonderful  appearance  of 
a  house  built  upon  a  lirobdignagian  kitchen  table, 
and  onh'  prevented  from  plunging  off  the  table  to 
its  own  destruction  by  the  gentle  persu.asion  of  a 
couple  of  slight  raking  strats  temporarily  fixed  at 
the  angles.  So  ai)i)ears  the  row  of  buildings  for 
some  months,  whilst  the  intcrn.al  finishings  are  in 
progress,  and  then  comes  the  time  for  the  striking  of 
the  struts  and  the  setting  up  of  story  posts,  to  be 
followed  by  the  putting  in  of  shop  fronts  and  the 
genpr.al  ])oIishing  up  of  the  e.xterior,  when  the 
building  presents  the  appearance  of  those  to  which 
the  |>ublic  are  accustomed,  into  which  they  enter, 
and  in  which  they  dance  about  without  the  slightest 
trepidation  or  sijspicion  of  ever  so  small  a  risk. 

Now,  if  this  model  row  of  shops  were  submitted 
for  report  to  au  average  young  engineer  fresh   from 


King's  College,  he  would  conclusively  demonstrate 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  building  could  never 
stand;  that  the  breastsummers  were  loaded  nearly  up 
to,  or  perhaps  even  beyond,  the  breaking  weight; 
that  the  bearings  at  the  ends,  instead  of  being 
mere  ledges  of  4in.,  should  be  broad  and  substan- 
tial bed  plates ;  .and  that  by  reason  of  the  unequal 
strains  induced  by  the  weight  of  the  entire  front  of 
the  house,  together  with  that  of  the  tloors  and  roof 
resting  upon  it,  being  thrown  upon  the  extremB 
verge  of  the  party  walls,  the  brickwork  at  those 
points  would  encounter  strains  which  it  is  utterly 
incapable  successfully  to  resist.  The  building  does 
not  come  down,  but  our  young  fricRd  will  simply 
disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  inexcusable  con- 
duct of  the  building  in  that  respect,  and,  proudly 
conscious  of  the  immutability  of  mathematical  laws, 
and  of  his  own  proficiency  therein,  will  content 
himself  with  reasserting  his  theorem  that  the  building 
ought  to  fall.  This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tiall}'  indolent  and  unscientific  ;  the  truly  scientific 
course  to  adopt  would  be  to  endeavour,  by  a  process 
of  induction,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  theorj'  and  practice. 

The  elements  of  reconciliation  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  brickwork  is  possessed  of  many  valuable 
attributes  which  are  taken  advantage  of  hy  the 
builder,  but  are  ignored  by  the  engineer  in  his  cal- 
culations, although  not  unfrequently  they  generously 
come  to  his  aid,  and  save  his  credit  in  cases  where 
he  has  hopelessly  blundered  even  in  the  application 
of  his  own  theory.  The  modern  class  of  builders 
have  arrived  at  their  present  position  by  a  tentative 
process.  At  one  time,  a  so-termed  brick  house  con- 
sisted in  reality  of  a  self-sustaining  timber  frame- 
work filled  in  with  brick  panels,  and  at  a  more  recent 
period  bond  timbers  were  introduced  wherever  the 
fancy  of  the  architect  dictated.  The  superstition 
that  these  bond  timbers  performed  an  essential  func- 
tion would  appear  to  enjoy  a  flickering  existence 
even  at  the  present  time,  for  in  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  important  additions  to  railway  works  in 
the  metropolis,  hocp-iron  bond  was  extensivel}'  in- 
troduced in  almost  every  conceivable  position — for 
instance,  in  courses  parallel  to  the  abutments  through- 
out the  entne  length  of  the  arches,  although  they 
might  be  so  long  as  to  resemble  a  tunnel.  This, 
happily,  is  rather  a  unique  specimen  of  railway 
practice,  but  it  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  direction 
in  which  engineers  commonlj'  err  in  their  estimate  of 
the  capabilities  of  brickwork. 

♦ 


AIlCH.a:OIiOGICAL. 

Rojm. — A  letter  in  the  Swiss  Times  gives  au 
account  of  some  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Forum.  Some  workmen  were  demolishing 
the  foundations  of  a  Slcdiajval  tower  when  they  came 
npon  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  l>lock  of  marble, 
with  a  bas-relief  upon  it.  Scarcely  had  the  work- 
men commenced  to  clear  away  the  accumulation 
from  around  the  end  projecting  from  the  foundation 
of  the  tower,  than,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  they 
uncovered  a  second  slab,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  first,  and,  like  it,  sculptured  on  both  sides.  The 
new  discovery  consists  not  only  in  the  restoration  to 
light  of  four  large  and  remarkably  fine  alto  and  bas 
reliefs,  but  in  the  fact  that  these  reliefs  have  been 
found  in  situ^  and  form  part  of  some  edifice,  erected, 
as  the  style  of  the  sculpture  proves,  during  the  first 
half-century  of  the  Empire.  What  edifice  this  may 
have  been  there  is  nothing  yet  to  show ;  no  doubt 
the  alto-reliefs  have  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built,  but  their  subjects  are  still  an 
enigma.  The  catalogues  are  believed  to  name  all 
the  structures  upon  the  Forum,  and  they  do  not  say 
anything  about  such  a  construction  as  this,  which  is 
simply  two  exceedingly  handsome  marble  balus- 
trades, each  about  Oft.  in  length,  standing  oppo- . 
site  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  kind  of  passage 
complete  in  itself,  for  they  terminate  in  square 
inlasters  finished  off  at  each  end.  They  stand  on  a 
basement  or  platform  of  travertine,  which  raises 
them  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
Forum,  and  their  direction  is  across  it.  Each  balus- 
trade is  sculptured  on  both  sides;  on  the  inner  sides 
by  representations  of  animals,  the  same  on  both  ;  a 
hog,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  following  each  other, 
garlanded  and  decorated  for  sacrifice.  On  the  outer 
sides  are  alto-reliefs  of  many  figures,  representing 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  Rome  or  her 
political  institutions. 


The  Local  Government  Board  has  issued  an  order 
assigning  to  the  Corporaticm  of  the  City  of  London 
all  the  duties  connected  with  tbo  sanitary  inspection 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  especially  tbatof  appoint- 
ing a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  to  be  the 
medical  ullicer  of  licalth,  and  ,also  a  competent  person 
to  bo  au  inspector  of  nuisances. 
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BROTHERHOOD  HALL,  STEYNING,  SUSSEX. 
TN  this,  the  season  of  archscological  and  other 
-*-  excursions,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we 
briefly  give  a  few  notes  of  the  buildings  visited  on 
Saturday,  August  17,  1872,  by  a  party  selected 
from  members  of  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
Brighton  to  visit  Steyning.  Although  started  under 
the  auspices  of  scientitic  research,  it  was  essentiallj- 
a  pleasure  excursion,  each  being  allowed  to  follow 
his  own  bent.  The  route  chosen  was  via  Shoreham  ; 
the  first  halt  being  at  the  strange  old  parish  of  Ald- 
rington,  which  is  possessed  of  neither  church  or 
vicarage,  and  having  but  two  inhabitants — the  toll- 
gate  keeper  and  his  wife — in  the  year  1S31,  of  whom 
it  is  said  the  man  first  lost  his  leg  and  then  his 
partner,  so  that  taking  into  account  his  physical 
deficiency,  the  actual  population  of  the  parish  was 
three-quarters  of  an  inhabitant.  (Lower)  Hangleton 
House,  bard  by,  however,  deserves  mention  in  passing. 
The  mulhoned  windows,  massive  chimneys,  and  other 
details  of  this  house  indicate  its  style  to  be  Eliza- 
bethan or  Earlj'  James  I.  For  upwards  of  150  years 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  and  reduced  to 
its  present  state,  though  its  general  appearance  and 
remains  of  foundation  walls,  which  can  be  exten- 
sively traced,  show  that  the  building  was  originally 
much  larger.  The  rooms  internally  are  spacious, 
having  ceilings  enriched  with  the  armorial  bearings 
in  p.arget  work  of  Richard  Bellinghani,  who  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  in  1534.  At  one  end  of  the 
kitchen  is  the  following  quaint  verse  under  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  are  curiously  carved  on 
panels  of  oak : — 

Persevere  ye  perfect  meu, 
Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 

Leaving  Shoreham,  Beeding,  and  Bramber,  through 
which  we  p.assed  for  a  visit  on  the  return  journey, 
we  soon  arrived  at  our  destination.  The  extensive 
works  of  Mr.  Chappell,  the  contractor,  were  first 
visited,  where  for  some  time  the  excursionists  en- 
gaged themselves  in  examining  the  machinery  and 
appliances  employed  in  the  production  of  joinery  by 
Steam  power.  The  rapidity  with  which  doors  and 
sashes  are  made  testify  to  the  value  of  such  mecha- 
nical discoveries.  The  church  was  next  proceeded 
to,  where  the  party  was  met  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
T.  Medland.  It  is  supposed  that  two  churches 
existed  in  the  parish  at  the  time  Domesday-book 
was  compiled.  That  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building  was  dedicated  to  S.  Cuthman,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Saint,  whose  remains  were  interred 
here,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. Here,  too,  Ethelwolf,  father  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  was  buried.  The  cliurch,  as  it  now  stands, 
consists  of  west  tower,  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The  tower  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tlic  more  ancient  structure  being  built  in  its 
walls.  The  nave — a  beautiful  example  of  Norman 
■work — is  a  fragment  of  the  conventual  building 
built  in  connection  with  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  with 
the  Church  of  Granville,  in  Normandy,  as  a  model. 
In  Britton's  "  Christian  Architecture  of"  England  "  an 
elevation  is  given  of  the  nave  arcade  and  clerestory. 
It  seems  that  the  nave  arches  were  originally 
of  square  masonry,  and  subsequently  enriched, 
a-s  the  work  of  various  periods  is  observable,  and 
even  some  Early  English  details  occur  throughout 
the  work.  Externally,  the  clerestory  windows  on 
the  south  side  arc  peculiarly  rich,  with.'a  good  corbel- 
table  above;  these  have  frirtunatcly  escaped  the  re- 
storation wliiili  till'  t'liurrl)  Ii.is  un<lcrgone internally. 
The  aisles  arc  lit  witii  windows  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  .'ire  spoilt  by  modern  galleries.  Between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel  arc  arches  evidently  in- 
tended to  carry  a  central  tower.  The  chancel  is 
modern,  rebuilt  with  Early  English  details,  the  old 
ehoir  having  been  demolished,  witli  the  transepts  and 
■western  portion  oi  the  n.ave,  on  the  general  supjircs- 
sion.  The  font,  a  good  specimen,  is  Norman,  uf 
green  Sussex  marble.  The  Building  Nkws  for 
February  2.'i,  of  the  present  year,  contains  our  sketcli 
ol  an  oak  bencli  existing  in  this  church.  The  Vicar 
next  coaducted  us  to  the  Rectory  House,  "  a  good 
specimen  of  a  paroclnal  manse,"  containing  some  ex- 
cellent wainscot  panelling,  richly  carved  with  the 
arms  of  S.  Richard  of  Cliicliester,  Fitz  James, 
Bishop  of  London  (1.505);  the  dragon  and  grey- 
hound of  Henry  VII (.,  and  the  Tudor  rose  of  his 
Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  together  with  fleurs- 
de-lis,  lion  rampant,  clusters  of  grapes,  &c.  In  the 
garden  two  stones  exhumed  with  the  relics  of  S. 
Cuthman  were  pointed  out.     They  are  incised  with 


crosses  of  exceedingl}*  rude  character,  and  evidently 
belong  to  Saxon  times.  Taking  leave  of  the  Vicar, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  information,  the  party,  with  true  English 
spirit,  repaired  to  the  hotel  for  lunch.  The  town 
was  once  of  ancient  commercial  importance,  though 
now  reduced  to  almost  a  village.  It  contains  several 
houses,  which  exhibit  architectural  features  worthy 
of  notice.  Our  sketch  of  the  "Churche  .Streete"  and 
"  Brotherhood  Hall,"  made  during  the  visit,  and 
given  as  one  of  this  week's  illustrations,  is  an  ex- 
ample. This  •'  Brotherhood  HiiU  "  belonged  to  an 
ancient  guild  or  fraternity,  of  whom  we  can  learn 
but  little.  The  endowment  of  a  grammar  school  in 
connection  with  it  in  1G14,  by  William  Holland,  an 
alderman  of  Chichester,  with  full  particulars  of 
their  estates,  in  1548,  are  given  in  local  histories, 
but  no  information  has  been  recorded  of  the  Brother- 
hood itself.  The  hall,  from  the  mouldings  of  the 
woodwork  and  window  mnllions,  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  school.  The  word  for  retracing  our  steps  being 
given,  we  soon  found  ourselves  among  the  precincts 
of  Bramber  Castle.  The  remains  now  standing, 
which  chiefly  consist  of  the  gateway  tower  in  ruins, 
are  of  Norman  masonry,  built  by  William  de  Braose 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  occupies  a 
site  of  considerable  elevation,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  countr}'.  ''This  spot 
has  evidently  been  adapted,"  as  llr.  Durrant  Coo])er 
has  rem.arked,  "Ly  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Norman,  alike  to  their  changing  wants  and  necessi- 
ties." The  church  presents  little  worthy  of  notice. 
It  consists  of  cave  and  tower,  the  chancel  aud  tran- 
septs having  been  destroj'ed.  On  the  south  side, 
however,  is  a  good  Norman  doorway.  The  street  of 
Bramber,  with  the  picturesque  fragment  of  its  castle 
in  the  rear,  presents  a  scene  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  artist.  Next,  pass- 
ing through  Beeding,  a  small  unimportant  village, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  houses  with  mullioned 
windows  of  moulded  wood  (sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century).  The  church,  like  that  of  Bramber, 
having  little  of  architectural  interest,  was  not  visited, 
especially  as  the  churches  of  Shoreham  were  in  view. 
That  of  Old  Shoreham  (S.  Nicholas)  is  a  simple  cru- 
ciform structure,  having  a  central  tower.  The  in- 
terior arches  are  highly  enriched  with  zig-zag  orna- 
ment, but  the  windows  being  verj' small,  the  church 
is  very  dark  within.  There  are  tie-beams  in  the 
chancel,  carved  with  "  tooth  moulding,"  an  enrich- 
ment seldom  found  executed  in  wood.  The  well- 
known  and  justly-appreciated  church  of  S.  Blary, 
New  Shoreham,  was  the  next  and  last  place  of  halt- 
ing. Here  we  were  met  by  one  of  the  churchwar- 
dens, who  kindl}'  described  the  building,  and  distri- 
buted a  printed  report  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  The  manner  in  wdiich  Sussex  churches 
have  generally  been  restored  causes  one  silently  to 
hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  ere  this  splendid 
specimen  of  Transitional  work  undergoes  such  a 
process.  Having  already  described  New  Shoreham 
Church  in  the  Buildixg  News  (Jul}'  28  and  De- 
cember 8,  1871),  a  sketch  from  the  north-east,  aud 
a  measured  drawing  of  the  east  end,  being  given,  a 
description  now  is  unnecessary.  A  section  of  the 
choir  arcade  and  clerestory,  is  published  by  Britton, 
\vith  that  of  Steyning.  The  party  now  returned  to 
Brighton  thoroughly  delighted  with  the  trip. 

Maurice  B.  Adams. 


A  PHILOSOPHER'S   OPINION    ON    MODERN 
ECCLESIASTICAL   ART. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER,  in  .an  intensely 
interesting  article  on  "The  Study  of  Sociology," 
in  the  last  uuudjer  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  in 
speaking  of  the  tendency  of  Puseyism,  s.ays  :  — 

"The  English  of  the  Bible  is  of  an  older  stylo 
than  the  English  of  the  date  at  which  tlie  transla- 
tion was  made ;  and  in  the  Cliurch  service  various 
words  retain  obsolete  meanings,  and  others  are  pro- 
nounced in  obs<dete  ways.  Even  the  typ)graphy, 
v.-ith  its  illundnated  letters  of  the  rubric,  shows 
traces  of  the  same  tendency;  while  Puseyites  and 
ritualists,  aiming  to  reinforce  ccclesiasticism,  betray 
a  decided  leardng  towards  archaic  print,  as  well  as 
.archaic  ornaments.  In  the  aisthetic  direction,  indeed, 
tlieir  movement  has  brought  back  the  most  primi- 
tive type  of  sculpture  for  monumental  jiurposcs;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Catliedral,  where,  in  two 
new  monuments  to  ecclesiastics,  one  being  Archbishop 
Sumner,  the  robed  figures  recline  on  their  backs, 
with  hands  joined,  after  the  manner  of  the  mailed 
knights  on  early  tombs — presenting  complete  sym- 
metry of  attitude,  which  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  bar- 
baric art,  as  every  child's  drawing  of  a  man,  aud 
every  idol  carved  by  a  savage,  shows  us." 


HALF-TIMBERED  HOUSES,  DITCHLING, 
SUSSEX. 
rpiIIS  ancient  and  picturesque  village  is  situ.ited 
almost  immediately  beneath  the  range  of  South 
Downs,  which  form  a  glorious  background  to  the 
scene,  and  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the 
artist,  while  the  church  and  old  houses  scattered 
throughout  the  town  deservedly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  architect.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  held  an  extensive  range  of  land  here, 
"Deccahng"  was  the  name  given  to  the  parish, 
derived,  it  is  thought,  from  that  ch-cumstance ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "dykening"  siguifj'ing  an  enclosure. 
It  was  in  this  ancient  and  royal  park  that  Edward  II. 
ke^t  a  stud  of  horses.  This  is  gathered  from  one  of 
the  letters  of  that  prince  from  a  MS.  in  the  Chapter- 
house, Westminster:  "Brother  John  de  Burne  and 
Sir  Oliver  de  AVillet,  executors  of  the  Lord  Earl  de 
Warren,  are  entreated  for  the  love  they  bear  the 
prince,  to  give  assistance  more  speedilj*  to  John  de 
Dycheninge,  keeper  of  the  prince's  colts  (running 
at  large  in  the  park),  in  those  matters  in  which  the 
said  Lord  Earl  was  bound  to  him  concerning  the 
time  in  which  he  had  served  him."  The  plain  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  as  a  local  historian  remarks, 
"that  he  would  be  obliged  to  them  to  pay  his 
groom's  wages."  The  advowson  of  the  Church,  con- 
ferred on  Lewes  Priory  by  WilUam,  the  second  Earl 
de  Warren,  was,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  estab- 
lishment, with  all  the  religious  justice  peculiar  to- 
Henry  VIIL,  most  graciously  given  by  that  monarch 
to  his  divorced  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  houses 
which  form  one  of  our  illustrations  were  probably 
built  by  her,  and  formed  the  entrance  to  the  royal 
park  already  spoken  of.  Tradition  states  that  Anne 
occupied  the  house  at  the  western  end  of  the  street, 
opposite  the  church  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  Poor 
Anne  of  Cleves  had  as  man}'  places  of  residence  and 
death  as  Oliver  Cromwell  bad  skulls."  Indeed,  the 
ludicrous  stories  current  among  the  villagers  of  these- 
old  buildings  are  most  amusing,  one  ascribing  them 
to  Alfred  the  Great,  another  to  Gundreda,  while 
others  more  wonderful  are  told,  but  will  not  bear 
repetition.  Mauuice  B.  Adams. 


THE  TOWER  AND  SPIRE  OF  S.  MARY'S 
CATHEDRAL  CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 

ONE  of  our  photo-litho.  illustrations  this  week 
represents  the  tower  and  spire  of  S.  Mary's 
Cathedral  Church,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne.  Some  time 
since  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  bequeathed  £2,000 
towards  a  fund  for  defra^'ing  the  expense  of  com- 
pleting the  spire,  and  about  eighteen  months  ago 
the  building  of  the  present  handsome  steeple  was 
commeuceil.  The  designs  were  furnished  bj'  Messrs. 
Dunn  &  Ilan.som,  architects,  of  Eldon-square,  New- 
castle, and  the  whole  work  has  been  carried  ouc 
under  their  superintendence,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  Walter  Scott.  All  the  stone  carving  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham.  From  base 
to  topstone  the  steeple  is  212ft.  high,  with  a  vane- 
surmounting  it  lOft.  high,  making  a  total  height  of 
222ft.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Decorated. 
The  tower,  which  is  105ft.  high,  consists  of  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  is  carried  up  to  the  ringing- 
chamber,  and  access  to  this  chamber  is  obtained  by 
a  turret  staircase;  in  the  second  stage  it  is  intended 
to  place  a  clock  at  some  future  time ;  aud  the 
third  stage  contains  the  belfry  chamber,  which  is 
lighted  by  four  richly-orimmented  windows.  The 
tower  is  finished  off  by  an  ornamental  pierced 
p.arapct.  The  tower  is  24  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and 
22ft.  wide  at  the  pinnacles.  The  spire  is  lilft.  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  From  this  tower  a  beautiful 
octagonal  spire,  ln7ft.  high,  rises.  At  the  base  of 
the  si)ire  there  will  be  four  crockettcd  pinnacles,  and 
o[i  the  top  of  each  an  emblematical  figure.  Within 
a  short  distance  of  the  base  of  the  spire  are  four 
lucarnes  or  garret  windows,  which  stand  on  orna- 
mented bands,  and  above  these  again  are  three 
bauds  of  sunk  ornamentation.  I'^ach  angle  of  the 
spire  is  finished  <iff  with  a  beading,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  aud  originality  of  the  design. 
When  the  erection  of  the  steeple  was  commenced  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  the  cost  was  estimated  at  X2,250. 
•Since  then  several  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
design  have  been  carried  out,  at  an  extra  expense  of 
about  £300,  making  the  total  cost  about  £2,550. 
The  portion  of  steeple  built  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  cost  £(J00,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
erection  will  be  about  £3,150. 
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THE  STYLE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

EX  NIHILO  NIL  FIT.— Although  the 
apochryphal  German  professor  sat  down 
to  evolve  a  description  of  the  camel  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness,  he  would  hardly 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  have  made  the 
attempt  unless  he  had  at  least  seen  a  living, 
if  pampered,  specimen  of  the  species  waddle 
on  the  sward  of  some  zoological  garden. 
Would-be  architectural  reformers  are,  how- 
erer,  less  modest  and  reticent,  for  they 
clamour  for  new  styles,  and  prate  about  their 
arising  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  age, 
as  if  the  creative  faculty  was  a  most  ordinary 
human  endowment.  It  is  noticeable  that  these 
ardent  gentlemen  are  seldom  architects  who 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  putting  their 
theories  into  practice,  and  though  they  may 
add  the  letters  "  F.R.I.B. A."  to  their  names, 
and  even  sport  the  Royal  jMedal  of  the  Insti- 
tute, they  are  not  widely  known,  except  in 
the  literary  or  surveying  branches  of  their 
profession.  Now,  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  design  as  well  as  to  talk  about  buildings, 
know  well  that  they  must  study  long  and 
deeply  the  works  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  them  ere  they  can  presume  to  tread 
in  their  steps.  History  has  no  record  that 
any  one  recognised  style  has  been  produced 
without  reference  to  others  ;  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  has  been  most  gradual, 
and  hardly  an  ornament  exists  but  its  parent- 
age is  known. 

Such  having  been  the  process  everywhere 
adopted  hitherto,  it  seems  likely  that  the  same 
will  be  repeated  so  long  as  architecture  is 
required  in  this  world.  The  requirements 
of  successive  ages  being  so  various  as  they 
are,  and  likely  to  become  increasingly  so, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  modify  the  style 
followed  by  each,  but  the  type  chosen  will  be 
as  recognisable  by  futm'e  antiquarians  as 
those  of  past  days  are  by  the  nomenclaturists 
of  ours.  We  shall  never  again  have  the  same 
clearly-defined,  generally  practised  styles  as 
of  old,  and  it  may  be  gravely  questioned 
■whether  we  need  them.  Style,  after  all,  is 
but  a  language,  and  the  world  is  becoming 
too  cosmopolitan  to  object  whether  the  medium 
of  thought  be  High  Dutch  or  pure  Cockney 
or  Parisian.  It  is  the  thought  in  literature 
and  the  art  in  architecture  which  alone  are  of 
consequence.  If  the  kernel  be  sweet,  we 
need  not  waste  discussion  as  to  the  natiu'e  of 
the  husk. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  architecture  is  in  a 
most  misatisfactory  state.  We  venture  to 
think  that  the  main  cause  for  this,  if  it  be  so, 
is  that  the  world  troubles  itself  too  little 
about  its  buildings,  and  not  that  architects 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  better  things. 
There  are  many  well-known  acoomplLshed 
men  idle  for  want  of  commissions,  while 
works  are  foolishly  distributed  among  incom- 
petent ones  out  of  sheer  nepotism.  So  long 
as  this  is  the  case  it  is  unjust  to  jielt  the 
profession  with  abuse.  However,  hard  words 
break  no  bones,  and  ours  is  not  the  only  sec- 
tion of  the  community  that  suffers  from 
similar  treatment. 

But  the  outcry  is  that  we  are  a  house 
divided  against  itself;  wo  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  unique  among  professions  if  this  be 
true.  It  is  only  that  wo  look  from  different 
sides  at  the  same  shield ;  the  one  view  is  as 
likely  to  be  correct  as  another,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  disputants  would  consent  occa- 
sionally to  compare  notes.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  architecture  of  the 
^Middle  Ages  is  the  proper  standpoint 
•whence  we  should  take  our  progress  for  the 
future,  and  of  these  persons  some  would  nail 
their  tlag  to  one  particular  phase  of  Gothic, 
so  that  if  Mr.  Sharpe's  sub-divisions  obtain, 
there  may  be  seven  distinct  i)arties  claiming 
to  be  the  champions  of  Christendom.  Others 
protest  the  whole  of  these  to  be  retrogressive, 
and  would  urge  that  they  resemble  Lot's  wife 
in  thus  casting  their  eyes  backwards,  and  bid 
them  beware  of  a  like  fate  to  hers.     Such  I 


allege  that  we  should  improve  the  architec- 
ture" we  have ;  but  would  be  puzzled,  we 
think,  to  give  that  a  name.  The  Vernacular, 
which  term  has  been  invented  for  it,  is  hardly 
a  sufficiently  defined  standpoint  to  work 
from.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  Gothic,  it  is  of 
some  bastard  order  of  Classic,  or,  perhaps,  of 
the  hole-in-the-wall  style,  of  which  Harley- 
street  is  an  example  as  little  doleful  as  any 
that  could  be  adduced. 

The  Renaissance  has  no  claim  to  be  in 
particular  the  style  of  the  age,  and  if  it  were 
so,  its  mongrel  origin  is  clearly  traceable  back 
to  earlier  times  than  those  which  gave  birth 
to  Gothic.  In  good  truth,  that  for  which  we 
claim  special  nationality  has  never  ceased  out 
of  the  laud.  In  some  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere,  cottages  are  still  erected  by 
the  local  workmen  in  the  identical  style  of 
our  forefathers,  and  the  valley  of  Stroud  is 
full  of  similar  buildings  of  quite  late  date. 
Cottages  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  down  to  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century  retained  a  distinct 
j\ledi<eval  character,  and  chiu'ches  are  to 
be  found — as  that  of  S.  John  at  Leeds — with 
very  fair  Gothic  detail,  as  well  as  outline  and 
spirit,  long  after  such  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  extinct. 

The  Conservative  habits  of  the  English 
Church  have  kept  its  services  much  the  same 
as  they  were,  and  though  it  is  often  taunted 
with  not  bending  to  the  requirements  of  an 
altered  ritual  and  different  time,  yet  in  reality 
it  has  no  need  for  any  startling  change,  and 
can  adapt  itself  very  well  to  the  forms  of 
building  to  which  it  clings  from  long  and 
loved  associations. 

Hence  it  is  that  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revival  of  chm'ch  building 
which  took  place  with  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  it  cast  aside  the  conventicle 
type  it  had  adopted,  through  the  influence 
and  genius  of  ^A^ren,  and  heartily,  if  not 
ably  at  first,  returned  to  the  Gothic  style,  to 
which  it  has  remained  true  and  constant  to 
this  date. 

As  far,  then,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture  is 
concerned,  however  theorists  may  grumble, 
Gothic  must  be  accepted  as  its  medium  for 
the  future.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
it  is  always  to  be  confined  to  copies  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  style  is 
pliable  enough,  and  with  the  new  materials 
constantly  being  developed,  and  fresh  wants, 
there  is  ample  scope  for  novelty. 

^\'hether  secular  architecture  will  follow  in 
the  same  route  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
discern,  and  certainly  not  safe  to  dogmatise 
about.  As  regards  public  buildings,  however, 
a  very  few  years  have  seen  a  marked  change 
take  place  in  the  same  direction.  Town  after 
town,even  in  the  very  practical  Northern  coun- 
ties, are  now  putting  on  Cfuite  a  Medireval 
aspect,  and  if  the  detail  of  theii'  buildings  be 
somewhat  coarser  than  might  be  wished, 
yet  the  ensemble  is  striking  and  piotures(|ue, 
i'eople  are  beginning  to  talk  about  these 
works,  and  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them, 
which  is  much  more  than  could  bo  said  a  few 
years  since,  when  cold,  if  correct,  versions  of 
Classic  were  palmed  off  upon  them.  The 
Town  Halls  of  Liverpool  and  Leeds  find  few 
admirers  of  their  dingy  magnificence  and 
darkened  interiors.  Punch's  Stearine  order 
is  not  in  vogue,  and  visions  of  towers  of  Con- 
tinental aspect  are  the  fashion  instead.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  universal,  or 
that  secular  architecture  either  is  or  will  be 
as  uniform  as  ecclesiastical.  Some  persons 
always  agree  to  dilfer  from  the  majority  upon 
principle,  to  show  their  own  cleverness,  and  a 
thing  has  only  to  become  fashionable  to  incur 
their  malediction.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
notice  what  such  .advanced  spirits  affect.  A 
few  years  since  Norman  and  Ijyzantine  W'ere 
their  hobbies,  and  merely  as  a  protest  against 
the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  they 
belauded  the  semicircular.  Now,  however, 
the  buildings  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  have  come  in  for 
their  turn  of  enliiusiastic  admiration.  That 
such,  however,  should  ever  become  general  | 


is  inconceivable.  The  work  of  th^se  periods 
has,  in  fact,  no  claim  to  be  considered 
a  style  of  itself  ;  it  is  but  a  hybrid  of  the 
most  eorri,ipt  versions  of  the  Rentiissance, 
and  to  this  are  now  added  some  incongru- 
ous features  from  the  Mediajval — long  and 
narrow  windows,  barred  with  preposter- 
ously thick  sashes  in  narrow  panes,  are 
capped  grotesquely  by  pointed  arches,  and 
brick  chimneys  are,  like  linked  sweetness,  long 
drawn  out.  We  may  safely  predicate  a  short, 
if  merry,  existence  for  this  freak,  and  must 
refuse  to  accept  it  for  the  style  for  the  future. 
Nor  can  we  look  upon  tlie  revival  of  the  old 
timber-constructed  dwellings — ably  as  some 
experiments  in  that  direction  have  been  re- 
cently made — as  likely  to  have  any  wide-spread 
or  permanent  influence  on  our  architecture  ; 
in  fact,  all  these  attempts  have  been  far  too 
clotely  imitative  of  works  of  a  past  but  not 
the  best  time.  !Much  is  to  be  gained  from 
each,  but  in  principle  rather  than  actual 
detail.  In  adopting  a  style  it  is  as  well  to 
take  the  purest  to  start  from,  and  then  to 
work  out  in  it  the  fresh  problems  of  the  day, 
with  plain  common  sense,  and  not  slavish  ad- 
herence to  precedent.  In  this  manner  the 
style  of  the  futui'e  will  before  very  long- 
shape  out  its  own  natui'al  course. 

J.  P.  8. 


SOMERSET  AKCn.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
^Concluded  from  p.  207.) 

THE   evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Vf.  A.  Sauford,  F.G.S. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dan-kins,  M..-V.,  F.K.S.,  gave  an  ex- 
haustive address,  illustrated  with  charts,  on  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  "West  of  England. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  (the  ex-president  of 
the  society),  read  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the 
history  and  work  of  Ine,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Four  famous  spots  within  the  shire,  or  on  itff 
immediate  border,  claimed  Ine  as  then:  first  founder, 
or  as  among  the  chief  of  their  benefactors,  and  his 
works  in  those  spots  set  him  before  us  as  a  warrior 
and  a  Christian  ruler.  He  raised  Taunton  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Briton,  and  gave  the  western 
part  of  his  dominions  the  first  bishop  of  their  own, 
and  placed  the  holy  Ealdbelm  in  the  Church  of  Sher- 
borne, "which  he  founded.  He  was  the  second 
founder  of  British  Glastonbury  and  the  first  founder 
of  English  Wells. 

On  Wednesday  the  excursions  were  commenced. 
A  large  party  travelled  in  breaks  and  private  con- 
veyances to  Hestercombe.  3Ir.  W.  A.  Jones,  one  of 
the  hou.  sees.,  pointed  out  the  quarry  of  syenite 
granite  and  its  junction  with  the  Devonian  strata ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Dawkiiis.  F.K.S.,  explained  that  this 
belonged  to  the  crystalline  division ;  the  order  of 
rocks  which  w-ere  poured  out  through  active 
volcanoes.  In  the  house  -was  show-n  a  double- 
handled  battle  sword,  reputed  to  have  been  taken 
from  King  John  of  France  by  a  representative  of  the 
Warre  family.  A  paper  w-as  read  upon  the  family 
history  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo.  Kingston  church, 
having  been  explored,  luncheon  was  provided  iu  the 
school-room,  and  Norton  Fit/.warren  Church  was  also 
inspected.  In  the  latter  churchyard  there  is  a  bury- 
ing place  for  gipsies,  and  the  church  has  afinescreen. 
Prebendary  Scarth  fully  described  Norton  camp, 
and  pointed  out  its  chief  features.  He  specially 
noted  a  small  depression  in  a  field  below  the  hills, 
which  he  believed  had  beeu  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Roman  camp,  but  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  when  appealed  to, 
confessed  that  he  thought  it  had  been  a  water-tank, 
or  more  likely  a  pond.  An  animated  discussion  upon 
the  British  and  Roman  occupation  of  the  hill  as  a 
stronghold  ensued,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
taking  part.  Bishop's  Hull  Church  and  manor  were 
next  visited,  and  Mr.  J.  IT.  Parker,  C.B.,  spoke 
strongly  of  the  wretched  stale  of  the  former.  A 
portion  of  the  party  also  visited  Trull  Church. 


MiU'.K  "M'inE"  Tkniikui.ng. — The  widening  of 
the  river  Jledway,  near  Maidstone,  having  been 
contemplated  by  the  Navigation  Company,  and  plans 
prepared  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  M.  Bulmcr,  the 
carrying  cnit  of  the  necessarj-  works  was  thrown  open 
to  competition.  The  result,  says  the  Parochial 
Critic,  is  astounding.  Of  seven  tenders  from  so 
many  lirnis,  the  highest  (Fuller,  £75u)  w-as  slightly 
in  excess  of /our  times  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
(Streetoii,  £1S7).  What  is  the  explanation  of  such 
au  uop;iralleled  difference  ? 
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LEAD   KOOF-COVERINGS.* 

TO  the  eDgineer  of  to-day,  with  all  the  construc- 
tive materials  for  roofing  and  the  varied 
methods  of  combining  them  at  his  command,  it  is  a 
curious  inquiry  how  cast-sheet  lead  over  came  to  be 
emplored  for  church  and  cathedral  roofs,  whether 
forrpcd,  as  in  a  few  instances,  nearly  flat,  or,  as 
mostly,  very  highly  pitched.  Like  almost  all  con- 
structive methods,  it  grew  out  of  antecedent  habits 
and  forms  partly,  and  partly  came  by  necessity.  The 
high  pitch  itself  arose  much  in  the  same  wiiy  ;  it  was 
a  form  long  in  use  for  civil  buildings  covered  with 
oak  shingles,  and  rapidly  shed  oif  snow  and  rain. 
The  Mediaeval  churchman  and  architect  ff.nznd  it 
already  imaged  and  associated  in  his  mind,  and  saw 
its  advantages  as  an  outer  covering  for  his  cathedral, 
whether  that  were  stone-groined  beneath  or  not,  in 
that  it  lent  itself  in  form  gracefully  to  the  lines  and 
shapes  of  his  Gothic  design,  and  oppressed  his  side  ', 
walls  with  but  little  lateral  thrust.  But  shingle 
covering  wa.s  too  perishable  and  too  dangerous,  so  he 
had  to  seek  a  better.  Tiles  were  too  heavj',  and 
otherwise  to  be  objected  to ;  .slates  were  almost  un- 
known, and  of  the  metals,  lead  alone — the  easy 
manipulation  of  which  had  been  known  for  ages — 
presented  itself  for  adoption.  Milled  or  rolled  lead 
was  unknown,  that  method  of  producing  sheets  only 
dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  while  '•  cast 
lead,"  or  sheets  produced  by  melted  lead  flowing 
over  a  verj*  slightly  inclined  table  of  sand,  was 
known  even  to  Roman  plumbers,  and  so  cast  sheet 
lead  was  employed.  The  great  expansibility  of  lead 
by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold  was  well  known  to 
those  observant  men  who  built  our  cathedrals,  and 
they  very  soon  devised  the  methods  of  "  laying  the 
lead"  which  are  universally  adopted  for  all  such  roof 
coverings  to  the  present  hour.  The  sheets  were 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  laid  between 
"  rolls"  running  up  and  down  the  roof,  which  were 
protected  by  "  roll  caps"  also  of  lead,  each  sheet 
or  "cap"  being  only  hung  as  it  lay  inclined  in  its 
place  by  its  upper  end,  where  alone  it  was  fastened, 
if  fastened  at  all,  and  not  merelj'  held  by  friction 
against  the  wood  "rolls"  to  the  timber  sheeting 
beneath,  with  which  the  roof  framing  was  wholly 
<x)vered.  So  also  the  lead  gutters  were  laid  in 
"  drips,"  i.e..  in  short  lengths  of  lead  as  free  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  as  being  simply  "  dressed"  into 
the  concave  form  of  the  gutter  boarding  can  make 
them. 

No  better  practice  than  this  of  the  plumber's  art 
of  leading  roofs  has  ever  been  devised,  and  it  is  care- 
fully thus  carried  out  bj'  every  well-instructed 
architect  at  the  present  day.  Lead,  as  thus  properly 
laid,  is  without  a  particle  of  solder.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
even  in  our  own  comparatively  equable  climate, 
the  lead  covering  thus  laid  becomes  more  or  less 
"  cracked,"  as  the  plumber's  phrase  is.  That  is  to 
say,  the  sheets,  originally  flat  and  close  to  the  board- 
ing beneath,  when  examined,  are  found  swelled  up 
every  here  and  there  into  low  rounded  ridges  of  2in. 
or  .^in.  in  width,  and  cracks  or  fissures  are  found 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  lead,  sometimes  extending  for 
short  distances  in  irregular  lines  nearly  parallel  to 
those  swellings,  sometimes  star-shaped,  which  let  the 
water  through.  These  must  be  staunched  in  some 
way  ;  and  though  many  methods  have  been  tried, 
the  ordinary  and  most  effectual  one  is  by  soldering 
over  these  cracks  with  plumber's  solder,  and  by  what 
the  plumber  calls  a  "  wiped  joint." 

Now,  what  makes  tlie  properly-laid  lead  ever 
crack  at  all  ?  Perfectly  free  as  we  may  leave  the 
marginal  extremities  of  a  large  sheet  of  lead,  every 
square  foot  of  its  surface  is  bound  down  to  that  of 
the  wood  boarding  or  sheeting  beneath  it  by  the 
frictional  adhesion  between  the  wood  and  the  lead 
due  to  the  weight  of  tlie  latter.  From  the  great 
density  of  lead,  the  rough  surface  of  the  cast  sheets, 
and  that  of  the  boarding  seldom  planed — often  un- 
even— this  adhesion  is  not  inconsiderable.  Lead, 
soft  at  all  times,  when  even  very  moderately 
•warmed,  as  by  the  sun's  rays,  is  so  soft  that  the 
sheet  is  unable  in  expanding  to  force  itself  laterally, 
and  in  its  own  plane,  over  the  boarding,  opposed  as 
it  is  by  tills  frictional  resistance,  and  so  it  rises  into 
the  irregular  swellings  here  and  there  just  described. 
These  rise  and  fall  more  or  less  with  every  change 
of  temperature,  and  by  .such  continual  bending 
forward  and  backwards  at  these  swellings,  and  by 
the  internal  strains  that  give  rise  to  them,  the  metal 
is  gradually  here  and  there  broken  tlnvingh  and 
"cracked."  Those  who  have  never  had  opportunity 
of  realising  these  facts  will  derive  advantage  from 
reading  the  extremely  interesting  paper  publisheil 
some  years  ago  Ijy  the  late  Canon  Moseley,  F.K.S., 
on  "The  Movements  of  Lead  on  the  lioof  "of  Bristol 
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Cathedral,"  and  which  he  brought  with  much  in- 
genuity to  illustrate  certain  movements  of  glaciers. 

Another  active  cause  of  the  production  of 
"  cracks "  in  lead  roofing  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  been  noticed.  Cast  lead  is  preferred  by 
most  architects,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
sounder — i.  e.,  more  free  from  the  chance  of  initial 
defects  than  rolled  or  laminated  sheets,  and  plumbers 
who  happen  to  possess  casting  tables  have,  for  trade 
interests,  fostered  this  delusion.  If  rolled  lead  be 
required  by  specification  to  be  made  from  new  pig 
lead  of  the  best  quality,  without  any  admixture  of 
old  lead,  remelted,  it  is  a  sounder,  and  in  every 
respect  a  better  and  more  durable  material — the 
thickness  of  sheet  being  the  same — than  any  cast 
lead.  In  the  cast  lead — from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  cast  and  cooled — the  crystals  of  the  metal  are 
arranged,  in  accordance  with  Mallet's  law  of  cr3'stal- 
lisation,  with  their  long  axes  transverse  to  the  sheet, 
the  planes  of  weakness  due  to  them  are  also  across 
the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  and  but  a  very  little  of  the 
pulling  and  pushing  by  contraction  and  expansion, 
accompanied,  as  these  must  be,  by  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, are  sufficient  to  cause  actual  separative 
crystals.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  stelliform 
cracks  in  cast  lead ;  they  are  found  in  rolled  lead, 
the  crystals  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  sheet,  so 
far  as  the}'  are  developed  at  all,  which  is  always 
much  smaller  than  in  cast  lead. 

What  we  have  stated — though  obliged,  by  want 
of  space,  to  omit  many  not  unimportant  details — is 
sufficient  to  show  the  mixture  of  half-knowledge 
and  practical  ignorance  which  appears  in  a  letter 
from  a  colonel  of  Royal  Engineers,  published  in  a 
daily  contemporary  of  the  5th,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : — 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  vicious  system  of  patolaing 
lead  roofs  and  gutters  by  soldering  defective  joints  of  the 
lead  covering.  It  is  as  faulty  in  principle  as  dangerous  in 
practice.  So  long  as  lead  on  roofs  and  gutters  is  soldered, 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  during  changes 
of  temperature  will  always  cause  cracks,  and  this  system 
of  repair  must  necessarily  lead  to  lealiy  roofs.  The  proper 
method  of  laying  or  repairing  metal  roofs  and  gutters  is 
by  allowing  the  metal  free  play  to  expand  and  contract  by 
means  of  overlapping  joints;  and  until  the  cathedral 
clerlis  of  works  loarn  this  fundamental  truth  they  will 
never  get  rid  of  the  plumber  on  the  roof  with  his  brazier 
of  chfircoal,  aud  the  constant  danger  of  fire  which  follows 
this  reprehensible  practice. 

The  writer  does  not  know — first,  that  properly- 
laid  lead  is  never  soldered  at  first;  secondly,  that, 
however  well  laid,  and  as  he  proposes,  its  cracking  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  longer  or  shorter ;  thirdlj', 
that  when  cracking  has  commenced,  there  exists  no 
practicable  remedy  but  either  to  solder  up  the  cracks 
or  to  take  off  the  lead  and  replace  it  with  new,  and 
to  do  so  periodicall}'.  Every  crack  repaired  by  sol- 
dering tends  to  produce  new  cracks  more  rapidly 
than  before,  but,  nevertheless,  soldering  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  is  tho  best,  most  sensible,  and  most  econo- 
mical process.  After  that  limit  has  been  passed, 
then  the  wisest  plan  is  to  do  what  the  clerk  of  works 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  stated  to  be  his  prac- 
tice— viz.,  to  remove  the  most  detective  sheets,  and 
lay  in  new  lead  in  their  place. 

The  public  mind,  then,  m.ay  set  itself  at  rest  as  to 
this  fact,  that  whilever  sheet  lead  in  any  form,  or 
however  laid,  continues  to  be  in  use  for  covering 
buildings,  the  plumber,  and  plumber's  solder  and 
tools,  cannot  be  always  kept  off  the  roofs.  Dr. 
David  Price,  a  gentleman  whose  extensive  knowledge 
of  metallurgic  chemistry  and  general  accuracy  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon,  has  addressed  the  following 
suggestion  to  the  Times  of  the  iud  inst. : 

When  in  applied  chemisti'y  wo,  require  cither  to  Uno  a 
wooden  evapnraling  bath  with  lead,  or  to  build  a  largo 
chamber  witli  tluit  metal,  we  do  not  employ  a  flory  fur- 
nace and  pot  of  molten  solder  to  efToct  the  junction  of  the 
slieots,  but  simply  a  jet  of  ignited  hydrogen,  aud  a  rod  of 
lead.  Why  do  architects  not  adopt  the  same  plan,  and 
thus  lessen  the  risks  of  destrojnng  our  ancestral  mansions 
and  glorious  old  cjithedrals  when  engaged  upon  tho  repairs 
of  their  leaden  roofs  ? 

Here,  however,  we  have  tho  want  of  practical 
experience  also  evinced.  What  Dr.  Price  suggests 
is  what  every  plumber  since  Roman  days  has  known. 
He  calls  it  "  burning  together,"  and  a  few  years  ago 
— when  done  liy  tlie  aid  of  a  coal-gas  or  hydrogen 
and  air  lilow-pipe — tlie  jirocess  m.ade  some  noise 
under  the  name  of  "autogenic  soldering." 

Now,  this  process  is  perfectly  impracticable  for 
closing  up  "  cracks  "  in  siieets  t)i  lead  laid  on  roofs, 
and  if  attempted  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
Wlien  a  crack  is  soldered  the  sheet  around  it  is 
scarcely  lieated  at  all,  plumbers'  solder  melting  at 
about  tllO  dcg.  Fabr.,  or  a  little  above  that.  Lead, 
however,  only  melts  when  heated  to  above  000  deg. 
Fahr.,  and  its  expansion  and  contraelion  through  so 
great  a  range  as,  say,  o.^O  deg.  (from  fusion  to  the 
atmosphere  at  .50  deg.)  is  ,so  great  that  the  autogenic 
patch  would  be  no  sooner  made  than  it  would  tear 
out  by  contraction  a  new  crack   in   its   own  neigh 


this  process  could  not  he  performed  at  all,  and,  were 
it  possible,  the  blow-pipe  would  have  its  own  dangers 
not  less  than  those  of  the  fire-pot.  Were  it  not  for 
the  method  of  "  wiping,"  by  which  the  solder-joint 
is  made,  even  that  could  not  be  done  when  the  sheet 
is  highly  inclined  to  the  horizon.  We  must  pass 
over  various  other  more  or  less  useless,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  word,  proposals  by  others  for  making 
plumbers'  work  on  roofs  safe,  such  as 

Providing  the  fire-pot  with  a  simple  gauze  cap,  in  which 
it  must  be  placed  before  taken  on  to  the  roof,  and  with 
an  aperture  in  tho  gauze  for  the  insertion  of  the  soldering 
iron.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Davy 
lamp,  and  to  insist  that  no  fire-pot  on  any  pretence  shall  btl 
carried  without  such  a  gauze  guard. 

Or  another  for  soldering  by  the  help  of  an  "  celipile," 
or  spirit  lamp  blow-pipe  in  place  of  a  fire. 

Lead  roofs  exist.  Where  they  are  covering  the 
great  majority  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings — -there 
is  no  use  in  discussing  whether  well  or  ill  laid — they 
will  not  be  abandoned  in  haste  ;  we  must  repair  them. 
The  plumber  has  through  ages  of  experience  found 
out  the  best,  we  may  say  the  only,  methods  of  repair- 
ing them.  He  must  have  melted  solder — he  must 
have  heated  irons,  aud  for  these  he  must  have  a  fire 
sufliciently  adjacent  to  his  work.  But  he  need  not, 
and  for  the  future  he  ought  not,  to  be  permitted  to 
have  a  fire  in  any  shape  or  in  any  form  of  apparatus 
upon  or  withiu  the  roof  of  the  building.  Let  it  be 
made  upon  the  ground,  as  we  have  suggested,  and 
the  simple  means  provided  for  rapidly  hoisting  up 
to  him  the  melted  solder  and  his  properly  protected 
soldering  irons. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  ask,  however,  why 
architects  continue  in  the  spirit  of  slavish  tradition, 
which  so  much  characterises  their  art,  to  design 
lead  roofs  for  new  cathedrals  or  churches,  or  any 
other  buildings.  A  plain  lead  roof,  per  se,  has  no 
beauty  in  it ;  unless  to  be  wrought  as  by  the  artistic 
plumbers  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries 
into  elaborate  forms  in  gables,  dormers,  &c.,  it  gives 
a  poor  skyline,  and  is  bald  in  form  as  well  as  ia 
colour.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  structurally, 
anywhere.  The  perfection  as  to  safety  and  durability 
of  a  building  is  where,  as  in  the  Cathedral  of  Jlilan, 
the  roofs  are  marble,  and  nothing  but  marble  and 
glass  enters  into  the  general  structure  of  the  fabric. 
When  stone  cannot  be  tised,  other  materials  may 
no\v-a-days  be  substituted  practically  as  safe  and 
nearly  as  imperishable.  Even  for  the  external 
covering  of  domes  such  as  those  of  .S.  Peter's — or 
our  S.  Paul's — lead  is  not  indispensable.  We  must, 
however,  reserve  the  larger  treatment  of  the  question 
of  substitution  for  lead  for  roof  covering  to  a  future 
opportunity. 

♦ 

DESTRUCTION  OF  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

THE  destruction  in  that  interesting  class  of 
memorials  (says  the  Churchman's  Shilling 
Magazine) — monumental  brasses — has  always  been 
immense.  They  have  been  torn  from  their  slabs  for 
"  greedinesse  of  the  brasse"  (as  Weever  puts  it)  by 
churchwardens,  dishonest  workmen,  or  casual 
visitors.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  present  century 
this  deplorable  spoliation  has  taken  place.  Cathe- 
drals like  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  and  such 
chiu-ches  as  S.  Albau's  Abbey  and  Hitchin,  exhibit 
hundreds  of  brassless  slabs — these  matrices  often 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  original  brass.  A  great 
man}'  brasses  perished  when  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  took  place.  Some  were  purchased 
bv  the  engravers  of  such  monuments,  and  were  re- 
eugr.aved  on  the  other  side.  Tliese  palimpsest 
brasses  are  very  interesting.  Mr.  Haines  devotes 
several  pages  of  his  admirable  "  Maiunal  of  Monu- 
mental 15rasses"  to  a  consideration  of  the  spoliation 
of  brasses.  He  quotes  the  following  from  the 
churchwarden's  accounts  of  S.  Martin,  Leicester, 
1^.17  : — "By  the  commandment  of  Mr.  Mayor  and 
his  brctliren,  according  to  the  King's  injunctions  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1  o-HJ,  and  tho  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ....  four  hundred  and  a 
quarter  of  brass  was  sold  for  Ills,  per  cwt.  to  one 
man;  and  ,3,Vcwt,  to  another  at  the  same  price;  and 
Icwt,  to  William  Taylor."  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  done  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  Queen 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  subject.  She  laments 
the  injury  done  by  wilful  persons  to  ancient  monu- 
ments, "  by  which  means  not  onlj'  the  churches 
remain  at  this  i)resent  d.ay  spoiled,  broken,  and 
ruinated,  to  the  cdfence  of  all  noble  .and  gentle  hearts, 
.and  the  extinguishing  of  the  honourable  and  good 
memory  of  sundry  virtuous  and  noble  families  de- 
ceased, but  also  the  true  understanding  of  divers 
families  in  this  rcahne  is  tliereby  so  darkened  as  the 
true  course  of  their  inlieritance  may  be  hereafter 
interrupted,"  and  threatens  severe  punishment  for 
tlie  like  offence  in  the  future.  At  Yarmouth,  in 
Ihbl,  the  Corporation  ordered  the  brasses  to  he   cast 


bourliood.       Moreover,  upon   a   steep-pitched    roof  1  into  weights  aud  measures  for  the  use  of  the  towu 
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In  tlie  succeeding  century  many   brasses   were   cast 
into  cannon  during  the  Civil  War,  or    sold  because 
thej-  were  deemed  "superstitious."     Dowsing,  in  the 
years  1(543  and  1G44,  destroyed  192  brasses  in  fifty- 
two  Suffolk  churches.     Passing  over  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  many  brasses  perished  from  mischief 
or    neglect,     we    come     to    the    present    century. 
Stothard,  visiting  Lynn  in  1813,  found  that  the  fine 
Flemish  brass  of  Robert  Attelathe,  1376,   h.ad   been 
some  years  before  sold    for  5s.   to    a  brass-founder. 
("  Cotman's  Brasses,"  I.,  p.  8.)     Mr.  Haines  says  it 
is  not  many   years  ago  since  the    eiHgies   of  Sir  W. 
Corbet  and  Lady,  1403,  at   Marcham,    Berks,  were 
sold  for  5s.  to  a  builder,  and  that  during  the   repairs 
of  Warkworth  Church,  Northants,  in  1841,  "  all  the 
brasses  excepting  two  were  thrown  away  unheeded, 
and  might  have  been  purchased  of  the  workmen  for 
a  pot  of  beer,  until  Mr.  Dandy,  the  builder,  greatly 
to  his  credit,  buried  them  for  .security  beneath  alarge 
fl.agstone  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  still 
remain."     Mr.  Charles  Faulkner,  F.S.A.,  had  in    his 
possession  an  inscription  dated  1497,  which,    during 
the '"restoration"  of  Hook  Norton    Church,   Oxon, 
"was  sent  by  one  of  the  churchwardens  (a  farmer) 
to  a  blacksmith  at    Bloxham  for   him   to  mend  his 
plough  with."    Mr.  P'aulkner  bought  this  for  23.,  as 
the  blacksmith  could  not  use  it   for  that    purpose. 
Some  brasses  have  been  lost  by  being  taken  to    the 
house  of  the  incumbent  or  churchwarden,  and  being 
sold  or  destroyed  at  their  decease. 


SEWAGE    IREIGATION. 

ANEW  plan  of  sewage  irrigation  has  been  applied 
at  Bishop's  Stortford.  The  contract  was  taken 
for  £10,000  by  Messrs.  Lawson  &.  Manser,  and 
ninety  acres  of  land  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  Times,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  what  has  been 
done,  says  that  Mr.  James  Odams,  of  the  Grange, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  an  active  member  of  the  Local 
Board,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  and,  after 
personal  inspection  of  the  working  of  many  different 
systems,  has  arranged,  in  connection  with  the  works 
just  described,  a  practical  exposition  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  most  economical  solution  of  the  sewage 
problem. 

From  the  simplicity  of  the  app.aratus  employed, 
no  less  than  from  the  novelty  of  the  process  and"  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it,    this  experiment  should 
receive   the    attention  of  all  urban   authorities,  who 
are,  »f  necessity,  interested   in  the  subject.     Taking 
the  sewage  as  delivered    at  the  outfall,  Mr.  Odams 
first   separates    the    solid  and   floating  matters,  and 
then    applies  the   partially-clarified    liquid    to   the 
surface  of   land   provided  for   the  purpose.     Now, 
there  are  no  capacious  subsidence  reservoirs  in  which 
the  black  mud  may  quietly  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
consequent!}'  there  are  no  horizontal  screws   or  as- 
cending and  descending  dredging  buckets  for  clearing 
out  the   sludge.     There  are  no  extensive  and  costly 
filter  beds  to  arrest    the    particles  held  in  suspension 
by  the  sewage  percolating  through  them  and  requir- 
ing renewal  after  a  certain    period   of  use.     Neither 
is  any  elaborate  construction  of  revolving  screens,  or, 
indeed,  any  macliinery  whatever,  adopted  for  strain- 
ing the  turljid  sewer  water.     Hence    it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  ingenious  plan    found  effectual  for  its 
purpose  at  Bishop's  Stortford  may  not  be  viewed 
with  much    favour  by  sanitary   engineers,    whose 
ideas   are   prone  to  run  upon   complicated  contri- 
vances, clever  mechanism,  massive  erections,  and  so 
on.     Economising  space  and  time,  the  prinei|)Ie  fol- 
lowed is  to  intercept  the  thick    matter  in  tlie  stream 
of  sewage,  not   when  (luicsccnt,  but  while  it  flows  ; 
and    the    merit   of    the    invention    lies  in  tlie  dis- 
covery of  a  screen  which  allows  the  liquid  to  pour 
rapidly  through,    yet    detains    nearly    the    whole 
of    the    suspended    particles.      Embankers    of  salt 
marshes  know  well  enough  that  a  faggot  staked  nptin 
the  surface  flooded  by  the  tide   will  collect  in  its  in- 
terstices the  slimy  mu<l  which  is  carried  in  the  turbid 
current,  and  accommodating  to  a  different  use  this 
method  of    accelerating    deposition,    the   Stortford 
plan  essentially  consists  in  passing  the  sewage  hori- 
zontally through  a  vertical  screen  or  wall  of  faggots. 
In  one  of  the  small  receiving  tanks  (from  which  the 
sewage  passes  thrnugli  iron  gratings  to  the  pumps), 
Mr.    Odams  has   placed  an   upright  w.all  of  osier- 
bunches  about  18in.  in  thickness  and  extending  .Oft. 
across  the  current  of  sewage  which  flows  through  it.' 
Perhaps    common  thorn    faggots  would  have  been 
still  better,  and  the  thickness  as  well  as  minimum 
surface  area  of  the   screen  must  depend  upon   the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  foul  water  to 
be  cleared  by  passing  through.     At  IJishop's  Stort- 
ford the  faggot-screen  at  5ft.  breadth,  and  standing 
some   4ft.  into  the  water,  presents  a   surface   area 
of  about  20  square  feet;   and  this  is  found  sullicient 
for  the  screening  or  tillering  of  filthy  sewage,  pass- 


ing through  at  the  rate  of  about  700  gallons  per 
minute.     Large  solids,  bits  of  paper,   &g.,  together 
with  a   portion  of    the    slime    deposited    upon   the 
obstructing    face  of    the    faggot   wall,    fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  which  for  this   purpose  is  made 
deeper    than     the     lowest     part     of    the     screen. 
The    sediment    which     collects     upon     the    inter- 
stitial   superficies    of    the    faggot   bundles    h.as    to 
be   extracted   (say)   twice    a    week,   in   order     to 
preserve,   or,    rather,    continually  to    renew,    their 
straining    capacity ;     and    this     clearance    is    ac- 
comphshed  in  the  easiest  manner  imaginable.     The 
faggots  being  raised  out  of  the  tank,  there  is  directed 
upon    them    a  jet  of    the    clarified   sewage  issuing 
under  pressure  from  a  flexible  tube  and  hose,  when 
they  are  washed  clean  almost  instantaneously.     The 
jet,  of  course,  i.s  drawn  from  the  main  pipe  which 
conducts  the  sewage  from  the  pumps  up  to  the  farm. 
Immediately  behind  the  faggot  wall  is  a  flat  vertical 
screen  of  copper  wire  gauze,  of    50  meshes  to   the 
lineal  inch  ;  so  that  very  fine  scum  which  may  flud 
its   way   tiirough    the  apertures  of  the    faggots    is 
caught    upon    its  surface.       The    gauze,    stretched 
upon  rectangular  frames  sliding  iu  grooves,  can  be 
withdrawn  in  sections,  for    the  purpose   of    being 
occasionally  (perhaps  daily)   cleansed  by  a  douche, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  faggots.    This  arrange- 
ment  is    the  invention    of    Mr.    Isaac    Brown,    of 
Edinburgh.      While  the  unscreened    sewage  has   a 
very   offensive    odour,    the    sewage     after    flowing 
through  the  screen  is  comp.oratively  sweet :  it  can 
be  applieil  in  irrigation  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
smell,  and  as  it  is  so  far  clarified  as  to  be   but  very 
slightly  cloud}',  it  is  free  from  liability  to  deposit 
noxious  sediment  in  carriers  and  gutters,    or  upon 
the  blades  and  leaves  of  plants.     It  will  be  observed 
that  the   solid    matter    of  the   sewage    is    obtained 
in    mass,    without    the     addition    of     lime,    clay, 
or    any    chemical    ingredient    whatever ;     so    that 
the    weight    of    sludge  to    be   dealt    with   is   only 
that    originally    present    in    the     discharge     from 
the  town  drains.     What   this  probably  amounts  to 
may  be  estimated  from  known  cases.     Thus,  177,000 
gallons  of  sewage  per  day  at  Aldershot  are  reported 
as  yielding  from  the  settling-tanlcs  about  300  tons 
of  solid  deposits  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  and,  at  this 
rate,  if  we  take  the  quantity  of  sewage   at  Bishop's 
Stortford  as  25  gallons  per  head  per  day,  the  solid 
deposits  from  the  150,000  gallons  perd.ay  will  be  84 
tons    in  a  year,    or   Ij  tons  per  week.     Again,  at 
Croydon,   the  muddy  residuum    daily  removed    by 
Mr.  B.aldwin   Latham's  revolving   screens  is    about 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  head  of  the  population  ;  so 
that  at  Bishop's  Stortford,    where  the  separation  is 
finer  and  more  complete,    there  may  be  over  GOOlb. 
of    sludge   per    day,    or  (say)  two  tons    per  week. 
Hence,  removing  this  matter  ftom  the  tank  and  also 
from  the  small    heaps    or    receptacles   in  which  the 
washings  of  the  faggots  and  screens  may  be  retained 
cannot  requu-e  much  labour.     Cleansing  out  the  tank 
would  probably  be  done  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks; 
and  the  engineer  in  charge    of  the   pumping  engines 
might  occupy  himself  in  the  preparation  of  the  two 
tons  per    week   of  mannrial  matter    for  sale.     Mr. 
Odams'  proposal  is    to  mix  with    the  sludge  (after 
removal  from  the  tank)  an    equivalent  of  dry  earth, 
loam,  clay,  or  whatever  soil  is  readiest  to  hand,  the 
necessary  weight  of  earth  being  probably  less  than 
that  of  the  sludge      In   this  state  he  expects   that 
farmers  will  fetch  it  away  and  pay  for  it,  sav,  5s., 
a  load.     This  would  be  a  sufficient  price  to  cover  all 
expense  of  manipulating  the  solid  part  of  the  sewage. 
In  the  case  of  a  town  ten  times  the  size  of  Stortford, 
that  is,  with  60,000  inhabitants,   there  would  be,   at 
the  above  rate,  20  tons  per  week,  or  (say)  three  tons 
per  day,  of  this   waste   mud    to  dispose  of,    which 
certainly  does  not  appear  a  very  formidable  or  costly 
business. 

And  now  for  tlie  utilisation  of  the  screened  and 
clear  liquid  which  carries,  in  solution,  the  really 
v.aluable  constituents  of  the  sewage.  The  ground 
requires  no  levelling  or  casting  up  into  ridge  and 
furrow,  or  shaping  with  uninterrupted  gradients,  or 
any  other  preparation  of  the  surfa(;e  whatever.  Mr. 
Odams  takes  the  land  in  hills  and  hollows  just  as  he 
finds  it;  and  without  del.ay  in  contouring  or  expen- 
siv(!  formation  of  beds,  he  lays  down  in  parallel  lines, 
33ft.  ap.art,  lead  piping  of  liin.  bore.  Tiny  holes 
(two,  three,  or  four  tngcther)  are  pricked  at  every 
2ift.  along  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe ;  and  the 
sewage,  forced  by  the  stcam-pumj),  issues  from  the 
holes  like  a  sp.arge,  spirting  up  to  a  height  of  10ft, 
or  15ft.,  and  then  falling  upon  the  entire  surface  of 
the  field  in  a  finely  divided  or  drizzly  shower.  The 
arching  jets  of  spray  spanning  to  2()ft.  on  each  side 
of  the  pipe  not  only  leave  no  spot  unwetted,  but 
di.-.trilmte  the  gentle  streams  equably  over  every 
square  yard ;  the  long  rows  of  permanent  fountains 
—playing  continuously,  intormittently,  or  as  regu- 
lated by  the  turning  of  a  tap-valve — resembling  the  i 


action    of    so    many    enlarged  and   systematically 
arranged  gardeners'  water-cans,  as  made  11  the  modern 
style,    with  long  straight  perforated  nozzlss.     From 
the  fineness  of  the  wire-gauze  strainer  through  which 
the    liquid    has    been    taken,  there   is    little    possi- 
bility of  the  holes  becoming  choked;   the  piessure 
is  suflicient  for  blowing  out  anything  which  may 
accidentally  enter  a  hole  from  above,  and  iu  case  of 
a  hole  becoming  permanently  closed  up  froTn  any 
cause,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  pierce 
another  near  the  same  place.     By  corks  or  stoppers 
at  the  ends  of  the  several  lengths  of  pipe,  provisioa 
is  made  for  fiushing  out  any  sediment  which  might 
gradually  collect  inside.     The  pressure  required   is 
that  of  a  head  of  water  of  25ft.     That  is,  whatever 
power   is  expended  by  the  steam-engine  in  raising 
the  sewage  to  the  level  of  the  field  must  be  increased 
sufliciently  to  lift  the  water  25ft.  more,  or,  iu  other 
words,  the  motive  power  in  all  cases  is  represented 
by  a  lift  of  25ft.  beyond  that  necessary  for  surface- 
flooding.     The  lead  pipe  lying  just  below  the  sur- 
face, with  small  iron  shields   protecting  it  at  inter- 
vals of  two  and   a  half  feet  where  the   holes    are 
exposed,  scarcely  anj'  part  of  the  ground  where  old 
pasture  land  is  under   treatment  can  be  regarded  as 
occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  herbage ;  while,  in  case 
of  arable  culture,  tillage  operations  can  be  conducted 
close  alongside  the  pipe ;  so  that  a  much  less  propor- 
tion  of   the  surface  is  abstracted  from    productioa 
than   by   the  system  of   open  carriers  and  gutters. 
All   nuisance   is   avoided.      With    the   absence    of 
channels    or    small    ditches,    there    is,    of    course, 
the    absence    of    the    foul    mud    which    gathers 
and  creates  a  stench  in  them ;  and,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  there  is  no   offensive  effluvium 
from  the  sewage  spray,  the  coarse  filth  having  been 
removed  bj-  the    effective  screening,  while   the  fine 
division  of  the  liquid  by    the   jets,  bringing  it  into 
intimate    contact    with   the   atmosphere,    probabl)- 
secures  an  immediate  oxidation  of  the  finer  matter. 
The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  system  is 
that,  by  .artificial   showers,  it   applies  the  fertilising 
liquid  with  the  utmost  economy,  as  well  as    in  the 
manner  most  natural  and  beneficial  both  to  plants  and 
to  the  soil.     Not  a  particle  is  wasted,  unless  it  be  by 
evaporation,  which  is  not  considered  to  be  serious  in 
amount.      But   in    the  flooding  system,    the   water 
being  its  own  carrier  and  flowing  upon   the  surface 
of  the  land,  must  of  necessity  saturate  or   overdose 
the  nearer  portion  of  each  bed  or  slope  before  it  can 
wet  the  farther  side ;  while  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  give  a  full  dressing  to  the  side  of  a 
bed  furthest  from  an  open  feeder,  without   a  portion 
of  the  liquid  running  over  into  the  waste  drain.  Ou 
the  fountain    .system    no  loss    arises  from    streams 
sinking  into  cracks  and  fissures  flowing  away  in  the 
subsoil  drains.     The  gentle  showers  are  suitable  for 
all   crops,  and  may  be  given  dining  any  period  of 
time,  by  night  or  day,  in  cloudy  weather  or  in  sunshine, 
as  found  advis.able ;  and  there  is  neither  soaking  of  the 
roots  and  stems  of  plants  nor  repletion  of  portions  of 
the  ground  with  inevitable  detriment  to  its  mecha- 
nical texture  and  condition.     The  crops  of  grass  cut 
upon    the     acre    of    old    meadow   land    now    under 
experiment   at   Bishop's    Stortford    certainly    teUs 
wonders  in  favour  of  this  good  imitation  of   natural 
irrigation.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  new 
.system  is  a  mechanical  improvement  upon  the  very 
earliest  practice  in  sewage  irrigation  ;  the  marvellous 
products  of  Canning-park  and  Myre  Hill  iu  Ayrshu'e, 
and  of  Tiptree  Farm  in  Essex,  having  been  obtained 
from  surface  applications  to  the  growing  plants  by 
manual  distribution  with  pipe  and  hose.     We  under- 
stand   that    the    entire  outlay    for   the  lead  piping 
amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  30/.  per  acre.     This, 
indeed,  exceeds  the  general  cost  of  preparing  land  for 
ordinary  flooding.     For  though  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion at  Aldershot  was  40/.  to  50/.  per  acre,  and  that 
for  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  said  to  have   been  very  much 
more,    the  work    at  Bedford,    including  the    covered 
earthenw.are    pipes,    was    executed  for  10/  per  acre  ; 
and  from  the  experience  at  Lodge  Farm.  IJ.arking.  at 
Mr.    Hope's    Breton    Farm,   near   Romford,   and  at 
other  places,  the  average  expense  of  la3'ing  out  may 
be  considered  to  be  about  15/.  per   acre.     But  there 
is  this  important  consideration — the  lead  remains  at 
all  times  marketable  at  aiiout  three-fourths  of  its 
original    value ;   and,    what    is    a   great    saving,  no 
manual  labour  or  attention  is  required  to    Ivcep  the 
field  ajiparatns    in   order  as  with  carriers,    gutters, 
drains,  stops,  hatches,  &c.,  in  overflow  irrigation. 


A  new  wing,  of  two  lofty  stories,  has  just  been 
added  to  Messrs.  Chan-iugton  &  Go's  brewery,  in 
tiio  Mile  End-road. 

Wo  may  Iiave  to  chronicle  an  unusual  item  of 
ecclesiastical  building  news  before  long.  Canon 
Trevor  states  tfiat  there  is  a  subscription  on  foot  in 
Bombay  to  build  a  Pagoda  in  London  for  the  wor- 
ship of  'V'ishnu  and  Siva. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOABDS 

LiVEKPOoi-.— The  plans  of  Messrs.  Eeade  & 
Goodisoii,  architects,  of  Canning  Chambers,  South 
John-street,  for  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
connection  with  the  School  Board  in  Chatsworth- 
street.  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sites  and  Buihlinf; 
Committee  of  the  School  Board.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  the  plan  is  to  meet  all  the  necessary  conditions 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner  ;  and  in  the  eleva- 
tion, while  preserving  a  dignified  and  substantial 
appearance,  marking  the  building  as  a  public  one, 
to  discard  all  unnecessary  ornament,  the  effect  being 
dependent,  not  upon  mere  prettiness,  but  upon 
breadth  of  treatment.  The  building  will  be  capable 
of  accommodating  1,000  scholars,  and  will  ponsist  of 
infants,  junior  boys,  junior  girls,  senior  boys,  and 
senior  girls'  schools.  The  two  infants'  schools  are  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  while  having  intercommunica- 
tion by  the  common  passage,  will  have  separate 
entrances.  The  junior  and  senior  girls'  schools  are 
to  be  on  the  first  floor.  The  junior  boys'  school 
will  also  be  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  senior  boys' 
school  on  the  ground  floor.  The  rooms  are  to  be 
light  and  lofty,  and  especial  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  their  thorough  ventilation.  The  system 
of  warming  will  be  geucr.ally  by  hot-water  pipes 
carried  rouml  the  rooms,  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  hare  open  fireplaces  in  most  of  the 
rooms,  both  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  cheer- 
fulness and  for  drying  the  clothing  of  children  who 
may  have  got  wet  on  their  way  to  school.  Large 
playgrounds  are  to  be  provided  for  the  boys,  girls, 
and  infants,  and  the  plan  altogether  is  most  com- 
plete in  its  character.  The  architects  who  have 
been  successful  for  the  Queen's-road  site  are  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  of  No.  2.",  South  Castle-street,  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Keeve,  of  Lord-street  Chambers,  S7, 
Lord-street. 

LoNDOs. — Officep.s  for  the  Aeciiitfxt's  De- 
rAETJtENT. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board,  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  moved  the  re- 
ception of  the  report  of  the  Works  Committee,  that 
the  following  officers  be  appointed  for  the  Archi- 
tect's Department,  subject  to  one  month's  notice  on 
either  side,  and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  make  the  necessary  selection  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Board: — One  chief  draughtsman, 
at  £200  per  annum  ;  two  senior  draughtsmen,  at 
J:140  each  ;  one  senior  draughtsman,  at  £120;  four 
junior  draughtsmen,  at  £80  each;  and  one  writing 
clerk,  at  X80. 

Thames  Embankment  Offices. — The'  London 
School  Board  having,  says  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
secured  a  site  for  its  proposed  new  building  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  has  appointed  the  following 
architects  to  send  in  designs  for  the  building  in  com- 
petition. The  architect  whose  plans  are  chosen  will 
be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  works: — 
Mr.  Watcrhouse,  of  Manchester  ;  London :  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  IMr.  Bodley,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott. 


guitoing  |iitelligeittE. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ABT. 

Maidstone. — Tlie  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  Maidstone  School  of  Art  took 
place  on  Tuesdaj'  week.  The  school  has  been  est;i- 
blished  nearly  five  ycTrs,  and  h.is  during  that  time 
given  instruction  to  121  students,  of  ivhom  Gli,  or 
more  than  half,  h.ave  obtained  (iovernment  prizes. 
The  committee,  in  presenting  their  report,  regret 
that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  do  not  continue  to 
support  the  effort  as  they  might,  by  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  for  instruction,  but  rejoice  to  say 
the  artisans  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  advantages  offered  by  well  maintaining  their 
numbers. 

KociiDAi.E. — On  Saturday  night  the  Mayor  of 
Rochdale  distributed  the  prizes  and  certificates  to 
the  successful  candidates  of  the  Rochdale  Govern- 
ment Science  and  Art  Classes.  The  secretarj-  read 
the  report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  total 
number  of  students  under  instruction,  during  the 
past  winter  session,  in  science  was  110.  and  in  art 
60,  m.aking  a  total  of  188.  The  recent  ex;miination 
might  be  considered  satisfactory,  as  it  giive  :ui  ave- 
rage of  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  examined 
that  passed. 

» 

MoNTRF.AT.. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  I\Ir.  P.  MacQuisten,  surveyor  to  the 
city  of  Montreal  for  the  year  ending  lu'bruary  1, 
1872.  Our  Canadian  fellow-subjects  appear,  like 
ourselves,  to  he  busy  with  sanitary  work.  Thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  lineal  feet 
of  brick  sewer.s  have  been  constructed  during  the 
year,  and  140  shafts  with  branch  sewers.  Experiments 
are  being  carried  out.  as  here,  with  various  kinds  of 
wooden  and  asphalte  pavements.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  roail  department  for  the  vear  amount  to 
258,707-52  dols. 


CTTUKCHES   AND    CHAPELS. 

Br.YJir.o The  parish  church  of  Brymbo,  owing 

to  railway  cuttings,  became  seriously  damaged, 
and  it  was  resolved  recently  to  restore  it.  The  con- 
tract of  Mr.  Roberts,  Chester,  to  build  the  church 
for  £2,041,  was  accepted,  the  design  being  furnished 
byMr.T.  H.Wyatt,  of  London,  and  the  edifice  is  now 
completed.  Its  shape  is  of  a  rounded  character,  and 
it  is  without  a  tower  or  spire,  the  highest  point  being 
a  turret  for  two  bells,  70ft.  high.  The  seats  will 
accommodate  507  persons.  The  nave  in  length  is 
04ft.  by  oSlt,  and  the  north  and  south  transepts  are 
25ft.' by  15ft.,  and  the,  chancel  .3()ft.  by  20ft.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  situate  the  vestry, 
which  measures  18ft.  by  1 1ft.  The  chief  entrance 
for  the  public  is  by  means  of  a  porch,  14ft.  by  lift, 
on  the  south  side ;  and  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  48ft.  high.  The  stone  is  from  the  Moss 
Qnarr}',  and  being  somewhat  light,  has  a  lively 
appearance. 

Glasgow. — A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  rich 
store  of  stained  glass  with  which  the  Cathedral  is 
decorated  has  just  been  m.ade  by  the  erection  of  two 
new  windows  in  Lauder's  Crypt.  One  is  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Walter  Ferguson,  citizen  and 
magistrate  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  184G,  aged  7.S, 
.and  of  Catherine  Jeffrey,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1808, 
aged  84  years.  The  subject  is  "The  Ascen.sion." 
The  other  is  in  memoriam  William  M'Call,  builder, 
Glasgow,  who  died  in  December  last,  and  of  Jessie 
Meuros,  his  spouse,  who  died  in  ISOO  ;  and  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  II.  Kings,  chap.  12,  which  de- 
scribes how  King  Jehoash  set  about  •'  repairing  the 
breaches "  of  the  temple.  The  appropriateness  of 
such  a  selection  is  known  to  the  initiated,  and  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  M'Call  was  exten- 
sively employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
under  the  Board  of  Works  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  or  thereby.  The  treatment  of  this  peculiar 
subject  is,  says  the  North  British  Daily  Mail, 
singularly  happy  in  point  of  design  ;  the  amount  of 
sugn-estiveness  which  it  includes,  considering  the 
the°liniited  field  to  work  upon— each  window,  we 
should  state,  being  but  a  Gothic  head  .arch— being 
simply  surprising.  In  point  of  execution  generally 
these  two  small  windows  will  at  once  enhance  the 
repute  of  the  artists.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  J.  Kier,  of 
St.  I'eter's-lane,  Boihwell-street,  whose  productions 
have  already  given  to  Glasgow  a  "local  reputation  " 
and  a  nameiii  this  department  second  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  We  may  add  that  Messrs.  Kier  have  at 
present  in  hand  a  third  window,  which,  ranging  with 
with  the  two  in  question,  will  complete  this  side  of 
Lauder's  Crypt. 

Glasgow. — A  new  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  just  been  completed  in  Albert-street,  at 
the  corner  of  Taylor-street,  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowan,  West 
Regent-street,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  the  Sth  inst.  The  church  has  galleries 
round  three  of  its  sides,  and  provides  accommodation 
for  7.i0  sitters.  The  interior  has  been  tastefull}' 
and  appropriately  decorated  by  Jlr.  Andrew  Wells. 
A  triplet  window  in  the  gable  to  Albert-street  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Adam  & 
Small;  the  centre  compartment  has  a  medallion  head 
of  our  Saviour,  the  vine  and  wheat  having  formed 
the  basis  of  design  in  the  side  lights.  The  building 
is  Early  French  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been 
erectcd'atacost  of  under  £3,000,  including  heating 
apparatus,  &c.,  complete. 

Glasgow. — On  Monday  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  Episcop.alian  Church  was  laid.  The  church 
has  been  named  "S.  Ninian's,"  and  will  be  constructed 
to  contain  420  sittings.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisle.s,  with  apsidal  chancel,  and  is  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are  liOft.  long  by  45ft.  in 
width,  exrlnsive  of  apse,  which  projects  about 
20ft.  The  door  of  tlie  cliurch,  with  a  deeply- 
recessed  porch,  faces  the  north.  The  roof  will  be 
formed  of  dressed  timbers.  Tlie  estimated  cost  is 
£;!,500.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  S.  Vincent-place, 
Glasgow,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are 
Mr.  .lames  Wallace.  Kilmarnock,  mason ;  Mr.  John 
lia.vter,  wright ;  Mr.  Moses  Speirs,  plumber;  and 
Jlessrs.  A.  &  U.  M'Kie,  slaters. 

IMaugate  — S.Paul's  Church  has  been  commenced, 
under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  architect, 
Eastbourne,  the  site  being  on  the  Cliftonville  Estate, 
given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  ]>.  Reeve  ami  Mr. 
J.  Andrews.  The  contract  has  Iieen  taken  by  Messrs. 
Cooke  &  (jreen,  of  London,  for  the  sum  of  .£H,500, 
inclusive  of  bouudarj'  walls  and  parsonage.  The 
church  will  be  spacious  and  lofty,  measuring  inter- 


nally 89ft.  long  by  56ft.  wide,  and  the  roof  to  be 
carried  through  a  uniform  height  of  51ft.  The 
chancel,  measures  22ft.  X  31ft.  The  nave  is  to  be 
of  six  bays,  with  lofty  arcade  .arches  springing  from 
circular  columns,  with  clerestory  windows  over ; 
arches  divide  north  and  south  chapels  from  the 
chancel,  designed  for  vestry  and  organ  chamber.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  faced  with  random- 
coursed  Kentish  rag  stone.  The  dressings  to  doors 
and  windows  will  be  of  Box  ground  Bath  stone.  The 
aisles  will  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  as  well  as 
the  chancel.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  and  font,  will  Ije 
of  Bath  stone ;  the  tower  will  be  SOft.  high,  and 
will  contain  a  peal  of  bells.  The  style  adopted  by 
the  architect  is  Early  Decorated,  and  there  will  be 
accommodation  provided  for  800  people.  The  roofs 
are  to  be  open-framed,  and  stained,  as  well  as  the 
seats,  and  the  whole  building  is  to  be  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Mark 
Davison.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover,  and 
it  is  expected  the  church  will  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  September,  1873. 

S.  David's. — The  building  committee  have  met  at 
S.  David's  to  consider  what  further  steps  should  be 
taken  to  restore  the  Cathedral.  The  works  already 
finished  comprise  the  tower,  from  its  foundation  to 
its  apex ;  the  choir,  with  its  fittings  and  screen  ;  the 
eastern  arm,  with  its  aisles,  complete  ;  the  eastern 
chapel  of  the  south  transept ;  the  nave,  with  its 
beautiful  carved  ceiling ;  and  the  south  aisle  of  the 
n.ave.  The  committee  resolved  to  repair  and  m.ake 
perfectly  watertight  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  which  has  not  yet  been  touched.  The  cost  of 
the  completed  works  and  of  what  was  now  resolved 
on,  with  the  architect's  commission  and  the  salary  of 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
£25,000.  to  meet  which  the  committee  have  received 
and  paid  £21,500,  leaving  a  sum  of  £3,500  to  be 
raised  by  fresh  subscriptions.  The  repair  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  undertaken  b.v  one 
of  the  canons,  at  the  cost  of  £1,000.  He  has  promised, 
if  his  life  should  be  spared  till  next  year,  to  repair 
the  roof  of  the  ch.apter-house  also.  The  repair  of  the 
south  transept,  of  the  porch,  of  the  west  end,  and 
the  flooring  of  the  nave  with  tiles,  is  for  the  present 
postponed,  together  with  the  restoration  of  much  of 
the  exterior  stone  work. 

Worcester.  —  The  restoration  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  is  steadily  progressing.  The  interior  of 
the  choir  and  chancel  is  so  far  completed  as  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  general  effect.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  the  flooring  of  marble  and 
encaustic  tiles,  which  is  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Field  &  Sons,  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Goiwin,  of 
Lugwardine,  Hereford,  suppb'ing  the  encaustic  tiles  ; 
the  met,al  work  screens,  which  are  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Skidmore,  of  Coventry;  and  the  woodwork,  which 
is  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley,  of  Lam- 
beth. The  wood  and  met.al  work  are  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  flooring,  which  is  a  most  elaborate 
and  costly  work,  is  rapidly  filling  up.  The  design 
is  an  elaborate  .and  highly  effective  one.  There  are 
four  different  kinds  of  marble  used  in  the  work,  viz., 
Greek  green,  red  Devonshire  (Barton  quarry),  dark 
B.arton,  and  Pandemia.  The  designs  are  so  arranged 
that  encaustic  tiles  form  their  centres.  The  flooring 
of  the  chancel  is  finished.  In  front  of  the  altar  and 
within  the  altar  railings  (not  yet  erected)  is  a  circle 
of  about  Oft.  diameter  of  concentric  rings  of  different 
coloured  m.arble  and  tiles.  The  screens  between  the 
choir  and  the  aisles  are  of  met.al  work  and  oak  carved 
work.  At  the  back  of  the  sLalls  are  grilles,  wdiich 
will  be  coloured  when  the  whole  are  in  place.  The 
metal  work  extends  along  the  back  of  the  stalls  up 
to  the  eastwaril  end,  -whence  the  screen  is  of  oak  up 
to  the  chancel.  The  stalls  number  twenty-two  on 
one  side  and  twenty-one  ou  the  other,  and  the  ancient 
misereres  are  retained.  The  screens  between  this 
end  of  the  choir  ami  the  choir  aisles  are  of  carved 
oak.  The  Bishop's  throne  is  completed,  butisnotyet 
in  situ.  The  whole  of  the  work  in  the  choir,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks,  ■when  the 
present  broken  flooring  of  the  nave  will  be  removed, 
and  an  entirely  new  floor  laid  down.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  (which  will  complete  the  restoration)  will 
be  finished  by  next  E.istcr.  The  whole  of  the  work 
is  under  the  imnu'diate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Worcester,  the  resident  architect  of  the  Dean  and 
Cliapter  of  Worcester.  The  designs  are  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott. 

BUILDINGS. 

Anstriitiier,  N.B. — A  new  Town  Hall  has  just 
been  completed  in  this  busy  little  town,  and  was 
opened  for  public  business  on  Monday,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  visit  to 
.\nstruther.  The  building  is  of  local  freestone,  in 
the  ohl  Scotch  style,  and  will  cost  over  £2,000,  in- 
cluding site.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Johu  Harris, 
S.  Andrew's. 
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New  Conservative  Club  Building. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  JIanchester  Conserva- 
tive Ciub,  held  the  other  afternoon,  the  Buililing 
Sub-committee  reported  that  shares  to  the  value 
of  between  £GO,000  and  £70,000  had  been  subscribed 
for,  and  that  applications  were  coming  in  ver}'  fast. 
On  the  proposal  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  F.  Egerton, 
M.P.,  it  was  decided  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  and  to  remove  to  the  new  building  when  erected. 
We  understand  that  the  work  will  now  be  proceeded 
with  immediately.  The  site  is  in  Cross-street, 
opposite  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  and  extends  from 
Mr.  Hall's  shop  to  S.  Ann-street,  with  a  depth 
westerly  as  far  as  to  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Marsh's 
shop  in  the  latter  street.  The  cost  of  the  site  is 
£61,000,  and  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
£30,000  more.  A  few  of  the  leading  Manchester 
architects  are  invited  to  submit  designs  in  a  limited 
competition. 

Paddock. — On  Saturday,  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid  of  a  new  boys'  school  in  connection  with 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  Paddock,  Hudderstield. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  walls  will  be  faced  out- 
side with  hammer-dressed  wall  stones,  aud  inside 
with  pressed  bricks.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  1.50  boys  as  day  scholars.  The  ground  tloor  will 
contain  a  school-room  COft.  by  20ft.  and  18ft.  high, 
and  two  class-rooms  10ft.  6in.  by  lift.  In  tlie 
basement  there  will  be  a  kitchen  20ft.  by  14ft.  The 
rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces.  The  total 
cost  is  expected  to  be  about  £1,300.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Cocking,  architect,  of 
Huddersfield. 

Wavertree. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Town  Hall  was  laid  at  "Wavertree  on  Friday  last. 
The  general  character  of  the  front  elevation  of  the 
building  will  be  Italian.  It  will  be  built  of  stone 
from  the  Cefn  quarries,  the  lower  plinths  being 
Runcorn  redstone.  The  entrance  porch  will  be 
carried  up  the  two  stories  and  finished  with  a  pedi- 
ment, the  cornice  being  carried  across  the  front  and 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  lower  part  of  the 
porch  will  be  supported  on  columns  having  caps  of 
an  Ionic  character,  the  upper  part  being  somewhat 
of  the  Corinthian  type.  'The  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  will  be  formed  of  rusticated  ashlar,  and  the 
upper  portion  plain  poUshed  work.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  situated  the  offices  of  the  board,  large 
Ijoard-room.  strong-room,  itc.  The  public  hall  will  be 
]ilaced  in  the  rear,  and  will  be  GOft.  long  and  34ft. 
wide,  with  ceiling  of  an  elliptical  form,  carried  by  an 
ornamented  cornice  supported  by  pilasters  with 
ornamental  caps.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  E. 
Reeve,  and  Messrs.  Okills  &  Morrison  are  the 
contr  .actors. 


Correspitkiicc. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  oursclvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commimications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  pi  -ssiblo,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
To  Oun  Headers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

rf-aders  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 

ti!mplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 

business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE 

Sl.TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVENT-GAHDEJf,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CnARQES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Cd.  per  line,  of  eit'ht 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
aud  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TEEMS  OP  SUBSCEIPTION  (Pavablb  in  Advanck). 
1.53.  per  annum  ;  7s.  Cd.  for  six  months ;  39.  Od.  for  three 
months;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  bogs  to 
stato  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Blii.Dlxo  New.s,  post  free  from  this  Onice,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgmui  tor  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

Thft   romittanco    should,   in    all 
International  Post-ofiU-o  Order. 


cases,    be   made  by 


tS-  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  etpccialhi  when 
renewing  thfir  subt<criptioit^,  aro  particularli/  rcqucntcd  to 
advise  the  I'ulilisher  of  tho  transmission  of  the  Pust-Onico 
Order,  and  the  e.tact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 

Received. —T.  W.  J.— Eat  to  Live.— J.  H.— J  R  W  — 
J.  P.  S.— M.  B.  A.-M.  &  li.— W.  H.  A.-.I.  R.  B.-j.  N.'— 
W.  B.— W.  0.— S.  Bros.-D.  &  H.— E.  W.  H.— J.  \.  C — 
B.  P.— S.  &  Sons. 

G.  H.  t'ox.— Spottiawoodo,  New-street,  E.O. 

B.  C.  HuailE.s.— Wo  found  wo  could  not  accomplish  it 
without  unusual  expense,  and  tho  intention  was  not 
realised.  The  fault  was  in  tho  drawing.  All  tho 
others  answered  woll,  and  wero  reproduced  in  regular 
order.    Please,  thoroforo,  not  blamo  us. 


GREEK  '-AND"  GOTHIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — If  "  Another  Protestant  aud  Architect  "  is 
"  quite  familiar  with  all  I  have  advanced,"  it  is,  as 
Jaques  said  to  Touchstone,  "knowledge  ill-iu- 
habited."  With  what  he  has  advanced  I  shall  try 
to  make  myself  familiar  bj-  again  looking  over  it. 
In  his  latest  communication  I  lind  that  he  speaks 
of  the  "very  perfection"  of  Greek  art  being  its 
poverty,  but  in  his  letter  iu  your  issue  of  the  2nd  of 
August  he  says  that  the  Greeks  "had  the  rare 
merit  of  giving  beauty  to  a  style  essentially  com- 
monplace ; "  iu  one  letter  he  says  that  Greek 
sculpture  may  be  the  best  achievement  of  human 
genius,  in  another  that  greater  things  have  been  done 
in  sculpture  thau  were  by  the  Greeks ;  in  one  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  "  only  the  setting  ' 
to  their  sculpture,  and  without  it  seems  to  have  a 
very  lifeless  be.auty;  '  in  another  that  he  is  "as 
great  an  admirer  of  the  architecture  of  the  High 
School  [and]  Royal  Institution  as  any  Greek  can 
be" — the  High  School  being  a  building  on  which 
there  is  no  sculpture  whatever,  and  the  Royal 
Institution  one  on  which  the  sculpture  is  almost  the 
only  blemish.  All  this  m.ay,  however,  be  only 
another  instance  of  that  "variety  for  which  Gothic 
is  conspicuous,"  although  in  "  constructive  genius  " 
the  one  part  does  not  seem  to  fit  very  well  with  the 
other.  If  greater  things  have  been  done  iu  sculpture 
than  were  by  the  Greeks,  I  ask  "  Another  Protestant 
and  Architect "  to  mention  them ;  if  the  Goths 
have  produced  a  greater  work  than  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  can  he  tell  me  its  local  habitation  aud 
its  name?  He  has  "  a  presentiment  that  the  New 
Zealander  of  2,500  a.d.  will  be  found  publishing 
his  superlatives  on  discovering  some  fragments  of  a 
Glasgow  statue  " — possibly  the  statue  of  Sir  .John 
jMoore,  by  Flaxman ;  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantery ; 
or  one  of  those  in  bronze,  stone,  or  marble,  for  which 
Glasgow  has  been  indebted  to,  not  the  ancient,  but 
the  "modern  Athens." 

In  his  latest  letter,  "Another  Protestant  and 
Architect "  says  that  "  Mr.  Hay's  theorj-,  like 
Burke's,  goes  down  before  an  imparti.al  collection  of 
facts,  and  is  as  competent  to  produce  the  ugly  as 
the  beautiful,"  and  asks  "  Does  Mr.  Gildard  know 
that  the  angular  or  triangvdar  hj^iothesis  has  been 
actually  tried  in  this  City  of  Edinburgh  ?  "  What 
does  he  mean  by  this  ?  So  far  as  this  controversy 
is  concerned,  I  care  nothing  about  Mr.  ILay's 
theory,  and  I  said  not  a  single  syllable  in  support  of 
it.  I  quoted  Mr.  Hay's  judgment  upon  the  Greek's 
"works  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  ornamental 
design,"  and  said  that  on  "  the  subtle  curves  of  the 
Parthenon "  Mr.  Hay  seemed  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect," 
an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Hay  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Miiller,  Penrose.  Lloyd,  and  Petit.  That 
an  experiment  made  in  Edinburgh  by  "  the  angular 
or  triangular  hypothesis  "  "  Lacks  every  element  of 
repose  peculiar  to  the  Greek  "  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  in  the  Parthenon  there  are  uot  "  those  invisible 
curves  which  have  been  discovered  by  accurate 
measurements,  and  which  are  only  perceptible  from 
(heir  correction  of  optical  errors."' 

But,   as  I  said  before,  with  "  Another  Protestant 
and   Architect''    "constructive  genius"  is  the  great 
thing,    and    "  Jlr.  Gildard  reluctantly  admits    that 
human  genius  has  done  greater  things  since  the  age 
of   Pericles  in  the  art   of   construction  and  economy 
of  material."     Mr.  Gildard  does  not  admit,  however, 
that  what  human  genius  has  done  in  the  art  of  con- 
struction and  economy  of  material  is  greater  than 
what  it  has  achieved  in  works  of  imagination — that 
the  art  of  construction  in  an  ingenious  acrostic  by 
Edgar  All.an  Poo,    and  the  economy  of  material  in 
the    writing  of    it  iu  short-hand  is  by  any  means 
equal  as  a  work  of  genius  to  some  special  half-dozca 
lines  by  Shakespeare.     Whenwe  look  at  the  portrait 
of    a  Helen  or   a  Cleopatra  we  do  not  think  of  tlie 
viscera,  the  veins,  and  the  vertebrata; ;  when  wc  look 
at  Ben  Lomond  under  tlie  glory  of  sunset  we  do  not 
think    of    gneiss    or    grauwicke,    or    consider    too 
curiously  whether  igneous  or  aqueous  agency  has  had 
most  to  do  with  its  coidiguration.     Poetrj'  in  either 
nature  or  art  takes  little  heed  of  constructive  genius 
or  the  economy  of  materials.     He  was  no  poet  who 
said   of    the  cathedral    tliat  it    must    have  made  a 
mighty  hole   in    some    quarry.       Undoubtedly,  the 
Greeks  did  not  construct  a  work  like  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  the   Great   Exliibition  ;  neither  did  they 
construct  a  Transatlantic  telegrapli,  and  "  the  why  is 
plain  as  way  to  parisli  church" — they  knew  neither 
America   nor    guttapercha.       Different  wants    and 
supplies    have  arisen    with  different  circumstances. 
The  art  of  construction  aud  economy  of  material  are 


"  as  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart,"  and  the 
question  is,  were  the  construction  and  economy 
practised  bj-  the  Greeks  the  best  means  towards  the 
end  that  they  had  purposed,  aud  did  tliey  by  these 
means  achieve  that  end'?  Their  special coustructioa 
and  economy  gave  to  their  buildings  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  that  is  not  to  be  seen  in  those  of  any  other 
country ;  and  if,  besides  giving  architectural  expres- 
sion, an  object  of  a  peculiar  construction  and 
economy  be  to  subserve  durability,  then  this  object 
also  was  effected  by  the  Greeks.  Until  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Parthenon  with 
all  its  ornaments  existed  entire,  and  it  was  not  time 
but  a  bomb-shell  that  occasioned  its  destruction. 

Acconling  to  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect," 
"if  architecture  of  equal  or  surpassing  beauty  is  pro- 
duced with  infinitely  more  of  skill  in  the  construction 
and  adaptation  of  material,  we  have  a  higher  style 
of  architecture  and  a  'greater  achievement  of  human 
genius,'  "  and  on  this  admission  he  "  builds  without 
fear  of  contradiction  a  claim  for  the  supremacy  of 
Gothic,  take  it  all  in  all."  But  then  I  do  not  admit 
it.  Will  "  Another  Protestant  aud  Architect"  just 
mention  the  Gothic  building  that  is  of  equal  or  sur- 
passing beauty  to  the  Parthenon?  Will  he  instance  one 
of  the  host  of  Gothic  churches  or  cathedrals — those 
things  of  comparatively  yesterday — that  he  would 
submit  to  a  criticism  such  as  that  which  for  centuries 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  great  Greek  temple  ?  Will 
he  explain  why  it  is  that,  iu  "  Retrospective  Europe," 
Mr.  Petit  says  of  the  Parthenon,  "  I  never  felt  so 
powerfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  by 
any  work  of  art,"  and  that  from  go-a-head  America 
Mr.  Stephens  wrote  "  the  noblest  monument  of 
architectural  genius  which  the  world  ever  saw "? 
Will  he  mention  the  Gothic  building  of  which  as 
much  can  be  said  by  even  himself?  He  has 
abundance  to  choose  from — Gothic  buildings  are 
numerous,  large,  and,  of  course,  "  varied."  I  have 
in  this  controversy  cited  well-known  buildings,  and 
given  the  opinions  of  well-known  men,  and  all  this  is 
met  by  no  more  than  the  assertions  and  opinions  of 
one  who,  for  aught  3'our  readers  know,  may  be  a 
third  or  fourth  years'  apprentice  in  a  third  or  fourth- 
rate  architect's  office.  That  is,  unless  lie  be  Bartho- 
lomew, for  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect " 
"  backs  Bartholomew  against  Gildard,  and  Bartholo- 
mew's disciple  Ruskin  against  Samuel  Johnson."  Iu 
the  meantime  no  other  can  in  fairness  be  "backed  " 
ag.ainst  Gildard  than  "Another  Protestant  and 
Architect:  '  and  to  talk  of  backing  Ruskin  against 
Samuel  Johnson  is  simplj'  to  talk  nonsense.  Ruskin 
is  an  eloquent  art  critic,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  although 
the  intimate  friend  of  Reynolds,  knew  but  little 
about  art.  I  quoted  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  from 
antiquity,  and  I  think  that  just  now  in  this  "  Greek 
and  Gothic  "  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  Dr.  Johnson 
is  to  see  whether  his  argument  is,  or  is  not,  repugnant 
to  reason. 

"As  to  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon,  it  is 
but  one  of  many  existing  remains,  no  two  of  which 
agree  in  their  design ;  some  specimens  of  Doric  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Gildard  would  pronounce  clumsv  .  .  ,  No 
two  of  many  existing  femaius  agree  in  their  design," 
and  again,  "  Alas  for  human  genius,  if  it  is  to  be 
cribb'd,  cabin'il,  and  confiu'd  b}'  such  a  model  as  the 
Doric  of  the  Parthenon  "  ! 

Cabin'd,  cribb'd,  coufln'd,  bound  in  ? 
Nay,  rather,   Greek  .art  in  architecture  is  to  those 
who  see  beyond  its  letter  to  its  spirit,  to  those  who 
do  not  copy  because  they  can  create,  while — 

Whol-^  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

That  some  specimens  of  Doric  are  clumsy  is  just 
possible,  yet  even  "dull  Breotia  gave  a  Pindar 
birth,"  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  with  that  "  v.ariety 
for  which  Gothic  is  conspicuous,"  it  will  be  affirmed 
that  all  Gothic  works  are  of  equal  excellence.  And 
the  Doric  having  been  disposed  of  by  "  Another 
Protestant  and  Architect,"  and,  doubtless,  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  now  deals  with  the  Ionic — "  an  un- 
flnted  Ionic  pillar  is  the  most  graceless  form  con- 
ceivable." Then,  wdiy  not  flute  it  ?  AVIiy  not  look 
at  the  columns  of  the  Ercctheon  and  the  Minerva- 
PoUio?  And  "the  w.ant  of  'bcU'  in  the  Ionic 
capital;  or,  rather,  its  lack  of  doptli,  is  abhorrent  to 
tlie  eye."  lint  then  there  is  "variety,"  for  the  faces 
and  ends  are  unlike,  and  tliere  may  be  beauty  also, 
although  it  is  not  likely  to  be  recognised  by  those 
who  "  seeing  shall  see,  and  not  perceive."  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  form,  as  well  as  a  colour,  blindness. 

The  extraordinary  statement  "  Even  Mr.  Thom- 
son [of  Glasgow,  1  suppose]  goes  back  for  inspira- 
tion to  the  Egyptian"  I  simply  deny,  and  throw 
upon  "Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  the  onus 
of  proving  what  he  says. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  "Another  Protestant  and 
Architect"  rises  to  the  language  of  prophecy — "The 
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Gothic  and  the  Classic*  arch  will  ■win  and  keep  the 
field."     He  has  had  his  prophetic  look.     I  will,  if  he 
•will  allow  me,  turn  round   the  telescope  and  have  a 
look  the  other  waj' — at  history. 
"There  is  a  history,    *    * 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy. 
With  a  near  aim  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life." 

I  see  by  looking  at  history  that  when  the  Gothic 
arch  had  aforetime  possession  of  the  field,  it  did  not 
"  keep"  it.  I  see  that  Gothic  architecture  had 
advantages  then  which  it  has  not  now ;  that  it  was 
then  the  almost  universal  architecture  of  not  only 
Scotland  and  England,  but  of  also  great  countries  on 
the  Continent ;  that  it  was  employed  in  works  of 
much  material  bulk  and  of  singular  significance ; 
that  it  enjoyed  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  religious 
enthusiasm  ;  that  its  patrons,  if  not  professors,  were 
of  an  all-powerful  and  wide-spread  hierarchy  ;  and 
that  notwithstantling  these  most  favourable  circum- 
stances towards  the  "keeping"  of  the  field,  instead 
of  advancing  it  declined,  and  ultimately  "■  died  out " 
in  a  phase  that  even  its  most  zealous  apologists 
■would  be  ashamed  to  "revive."  When  aforetime  it 
"  won  "  the  field,  it  was  when  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  in  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  when  learning, 
instead  of  being  sown  broadcast,  was  cultivated  in 
patches  in  court-yards  and  cloisters,  and  when  the 
tree  of  knowledge  might,  as  regards  the  people,  have 
been  in  the  Garden  of  Ilesperides  and  guarded  by 
dragons.  But  did  it  ""keep  "  it  when  England  took 
its  greatest  step  in  the  march  of  civilisation — the 
reign  of  the  great  Elizabeth  ?  Did  it  keep  italongside 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  printing-press,  the  drama 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  ? 
Where  was  it  when  Milton  and  Dryden,  Pope  and 
Addison,  or  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  wTote;  when 
Newton  and  Locke  speculated  and  demonstrated: 
when  Vandj'ke  and  Rubens,  or  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, painted ;  when  Flaxmau  and  Chantery 
transmuted  marble  and  metal  into  sculpture ;  when 
Pitt  and  Fox.  or  Burke  and  Sheridan,  legislated  or 
declaimed  ;  or  when  Garrick,  Kemble,  Siddons,  or 
Kean  held  possession  of  the  stage  ?  In  looking  at 
history  through  the  telescope  there  are  seen  many 
constellations  of  such  fixed  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  brilliance  ;  if  the  Gothic  arch  be  visible,  it 
is  as  a  comet  returning  upon  an  horizon  black  with 
the  smoke  of  the  steam-engine  from  a  zenith  dark 
with  ignorance  and  superstition.  Although  the 
Gothic  arch  could  not  "  keep  the  field  "  when  it  was 
buttressed  h}"-  the  most  favouring  circumstances ; 
although,  so  to  speak,  it  "  paled  its  ineffectual  fire  " 
when  art  and  literature  pre-eminently  shone, 
*'  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  has  seen  in  this 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  "the  very 
age  and  bod}'  of  the  time,"  some  new  basis  on  which 
to  rear  his  confident  prediction.  The  age  is  pre- 
eminently prosaic — a  cast-iron  age  of  "  the  art  of 
construction  and  economy  of  materiah"  Uuiver- 
sality  and  mere  utilitarianism  are  among  its  chief 
characteristics — utilitarianism  that  has  made  us  not 
fire  but  steam  worshippers,  and  universality  that  if 
it  has  spread  the  concrete  more  widely  has  of  neces- 
sity lowered  it. 

I  look  upon  Christianity  as  independent  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art,  as  independent  of  Greek  as  of 
Gothic ;  yet  if  (much  virtue  in  this  "  if,"  remember) 
any  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  plea  some- 
times urged  that  to  the  Church  ought  to  be  given 
nothing  less  than  the  best  achievements  of  human 
genius,  then  I  argue  for  Greek — the  style  that  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  has  alike  courted 
and  withstood  the  criticism  of  the  civilised  world. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Thojias  Gildard. 

Glasgow,  September  1(5. 


KINGSTOX-UPON-ITULL  COMPETITION". 

Sin, — I  send  you  a  letter  received  this  morning 
from  the  clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  If 
you  have  space  next  week  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
the  profession  know  what  this  Board  intend  doing. 
— I  am,  &c., 

Bath,  Sept.  14.  William  Jxo.  Willsox. 

Local  Board  of  Ilealth,  Kingston-upou-llull, 
September  1.'3. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  received  this  morning,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  successful  architect  will  not  he  engaged  to  carry 
out  the  design  for  the  cemetery  chapels,  &c.,  but 
of  this  I  cannot  .speak  positivelv. — I  am,  dear  .sir, 
yours  truly,  C'.   S.  Todd,  clerk. 

Messrs.  Willson  &  Co.,  1,  Belmont,  Bath. 

*  Thp  Clasaic  art-h  is  noither  Ornek  nor  Oothio.  and 
may  have  just  enough  ado  with  its  own  business  without 
iDtenneddlingin  that  of  others. 


LEICESTER. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  14th  inst.  there 
appears  a  letter,  .signed  "  H.,"  referring  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  Leicester.  From  the  tone  of  your  corre- 
spondent's remarks,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  he  is 
not  a  native  or  even  a  resident  in  that  place. 

Leicester  formerly  was  a  citj',  and  pos.sessed  a 
cathedral,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
S.  Margaret's  Church-  If  by  the  term  Mother 
Church  "  H."  means  the  oldest  in  existence,  he  is 
wrong  in  ascribing  that  title  to  S.  Martin's  (the  one 
which  has  had  a  tower  and  spire  designed  by  Mr. 
Brandon,  erected  in  lieu  of  the  old  one,  which  was 
much  decayed),  as  S.  Nicholas  Church,  situate  near 
the  Jewry  Wall  in  the  old  Roman  portion  of  the 
town  is  much  the  oldest,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
some  specimens  of  Saxou  work  in  the  tower ;  and 
both  S.  Mary's,  near  the  Castle,  and  All  Saints',  have 
(or  had)  some  examples  of  Norman  work  in  them, 
whilst  S.  Martin's  is  almost  all  Pointed.  Besides 
these,  there  were  others  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  were  taken  down  early  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  still  some  Mediaeval  buildings  existing  in 
the  shape  of  almshouses  and  old  houses  with  their 
projecting  stories,  though  some — such  as  the  Old 
Blue  Boar — have  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  With  reference  to  new  churches:  Trinity 
Church,  which  "  H."  says  is  not  yet  completed — a 
Trinity  Church  in  exactly  the  same  locality  he  de- 
scribes was  erected  about  183S  from  designs  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smirke,  but  being  very  plain  in  elevation 
was  externally  remodelled  about  twenty  years  ago, 
so  I  suppose  the  remarks  apply  to  some  alteration  or 
addition  now  being  carried  out. 

I  may  also  be  allowed  to  question  the  good  taste 
evinced  in  introducing  names  of  some  of  the  local 
architects  into  his  letter,  when,  according  to  "  H.'s  " 
opinion,  the  works  of  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
category ;  and  I  think  that  if  he  had  taken  a  more 
than  casual  glance  as  he  w\alked  along  the  streets, 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  found  as  much  to  admire  as 
to  condemn. — I  am,  &c.. 

An  Old  Leicesterla:s. 


WANTED,  A    SURVEYOR! 

"  SUDBUKY      TAVING     AND      LtGIITTNG      COMMIS- 

STONERS. — Wanted  a  Surveyor  and  Collector  of  High- 
way and  Paving  Rates. — On  Monday,  the  2-3rd  day  of 
September  instant,  the  above  Commissioners  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  Kate  Collector  and  Surveyor 
of  Eoads.  He  will  be  required  to  prepare  the  receipts 
for  and  collect  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Kates,  and  to 
superintend  the  keeping  in  proper  repair  and  conditiou 
the  Highways,  Paveraents,and  Footpaths  of  the  Borough 
of  Sudbury,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  Stipend  ,-£50  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Applications  with 
Testimonials  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  day  of  September 
inst.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  enter 
into  a  Bond  of  £150  and  two  sureties  of  £150  each,  for 
the  due  jierformauce  of  his  duties.  By  order,  Henry 
C.  Cauham,  Clerk.  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  !)th  Sept.,  187-2." 
Sir, — The  above  is  cut  from  the  columns  of  the 
Stijfolk  and  Essex  Free  Press.  There  are  about  26  miles 
of  road  to  survey,  and  four  rates  to  collect  during  the 
year. — lam,  &c.,  A  Regular  SusscuiBEn. 


Cost  to  titr  Masons  of  the  Lock-out  and 
Strike. — It  appears  from  their  balance-.sheet  that 
the  three  weck.s'  lock  out  and  strike  cost  the  masons 
close  upon  £830.  A  sum  of  Xo'21  2s.,  being  2s.  a 
day  from  1  to  17  days,  was  disbursed  for  "  dispute 
pay"  amongst  428  members  of  the  Operative  Stone 
Masons'  Society  of  England  and  Wales,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  were  also  included  in  the  4H!)  members 
who  shared  in  three  dividends,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £lol  5s.  Gd.  obtained  from  levies  and 
subscriptions;  and  I'Jl  non-mcmI)er3  received 
£52  Is.  fid.  from  the  same  source.  After  the  settle- 
ment with  the  employers  on  July  5th,  12  members 
and  9  non-members  were  "  withdrawn  "  from  work 
to  enforce  the  new  terms,  the  former  receiving  £(i, 
and  the  latter  £8  13s.  -Id.  from  levies,  or  2s.  Sd.  a 
day,  the  time  ranging  from  1  to  IH  daj's.  The 
charge  forcollectionanddistribution  was£K;i  IPs.  7:^d. 
— viz.,  executive,  £-iS  4s. ;  deputation,  £I(J  5s.  lid. ; 
printing  and  stationery,  £10  15s.  Od. ;  postage  and 
telegrams,  £.'i  Is.  (Jd. ;  hire  of  rooms,  £2  7s. ;  news- 
papers, l.'Js.  lid.;  and  auditors,  £7  lis.  (M.  The 
receipts  compri.sed  £537  5s.  8d.  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Society;  £112  IDs.  from  levies  of 
;!s.  per  week  upon  men  working  in  the  London  dis- 
trict ;  £34  'Is.  from  a  sixpenny  levy ;  and 
£162  17s.  7:Vd.  from  general  .subscriptions ;  making 
a  total  of  £847  5s.  K'^d.  The  number  of  men 
locked  out  and  on  strike  embraced  in  the  account 
was  a  little  over  55(1.  There  are  from  IH.OOO  to 
20,000  members  enrolled  in  the  Soeiety  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  ami  the  masons  arc  probably 
the  best  organised  of  all  the  branches  of  the  build- 
ing trade  in  London. 


Intertommirakation. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2656.]— Puzzolana.— Will  "  J.  T.  J.,"  who  kindly 
answered  this  query  (2643)  in  your  last  number,  be 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  some  more  explicit 
directions  ?  What  are  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
puzzolaua  from  powdered  brick  and  tile  dust,  and  from 
burnt  clay  ? — M. 

[2657.]— Heating  Mill  by  Steam.— Could  any 
reader  inform  me  of  an  effieiput  and  practicable  method 
of  heating  a  mill  by  steam?  I  am  at  present  engaged 
with  large  additions  to  a  paper-mill.  Open  flues  in 
such  structures  are  so  dangerous  that  I  have  resolved 
to  discard  them  altogether,  and,  if  possible,  beat  the 
various  apartments  by  waste  steam  from  two  large 
boilers  in  the  mill.  I  should  feel  obliged  for  several 
practical  answers  on  the  subject. — Esparto. 


liEPLIES. 

[2653.] — Clerk. — The  term  "good  quantity  surveyor 
and  estimating  clerk"  indicates  a  person  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  trades  connected  with  build- 
ing. A  learner,  above  all  things,  should  inspect  build- 
ings in  course  of  construction  and  erection,  from  start 
to  tinish.  Act  accordingly.  The  power  of  estimating 
accurately  can  only  be  acquired  by  years'  experionce 
in  a  contractor's  office,  and  involves  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  markets  at 
all  times. — F. 

[2653.] — Clerk. — Having  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  "■  working  at  the  bench,"  I  am,  perhaps,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oifer  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  the  query  put 
by  "Pater."  Although  as  yet  but  a  young  man,  I 
have  found  the  information  there  gained  invaluable. 
Of  course,  to  go  from  boarding  school  into  a  joiner's 
shop  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  change,  nor  was  it 
the  popular  way  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  polite 
profession  of  architecture,  yet  this  was  my  ambition 
then  as  it  is  now.  The  builder  to  whom  we  went  (an 
ecclesiastical  man)  even  explained  that  the  two 
businesses  were  entirely  different—in  one  sen^ie  of 
course  they  are,  but  practical  knowledge  is  as  much 
required  by  the  one  as  the  other.  After  being  two 
years  in  and  out  of  the  shops,  yards,  and  buildings,  I 
was  articled  in  the  ordinary  way  to  an  architect.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  my  articles,  like  most  architectural 
students,  I  made  a  rush  to  Loudon,  in  order  to  edge 
myself  into  an  office  there.  This  was  managed  at  last, 
but  not,  let  me  adil,  from  the  fact  of  having  worked 
at  the  bench.  The  water-colour  sketches  under  my 
arm  supplied  the  key.  To  present  oneself  to  an  art  archi- 
tect as  a  pupil  originally  from  such  a  school  as  a 
builder's  shop  would  never  do.  I  do  not,  however,  say 
that  art  architects  are  not  practical,  but  they  have  a 
righteous  antipathy  to  an  architect  of  builder's  creation, 
and  for  that  matter  so  have  I.  To  "Pater  "  I  would 
say  it  is  decidedly  not  necessary  for  any  one  who  is 
anxious  to  be  either  architect  or  quantity  surveyor  to 
go  to  the  bench,  else  where  would  almost  all  those  be 
wiio  now  flourish  in  these  professions?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  has  done 
so  with  his  ultimate  calling  in  view  always  stands  at 
an  advantage.  Matters  are  then  learnt  which  cannot 
be  acquired  afterwards  or  elsewhere.  3Iy  advice,  there- 
fore, to  "  Pater  "  is,  place  your  son  in  a  good  buililer's 
shop  for  twelve  months  or  so,  providing  he  be  young 
enough  to  allow  of  three  years'  pupilage  with  a  quan- 
tity surveyor  afterwards  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  let  the 
student  remember  the  old  adage,  "  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  Work  well  applied  is  the  only 
golden  rule  to  success  in  anything. — A  Young  Archi- 
tect. 


Hospital  Constrcctiox. — A  paper  was  read  on 
Monday,  by  Mr.  H.  Greenway,  M.R.C.S.,  before  the 
Health  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  on 
"  A  New  Mode  of  Ho.spital  Construction."  He 
maintained  that,  as  the  walls  of  hospitals  frequently 
became  the  means  of  perpetuating  infection,  through 
having  absorbed  particles  of  disease,  germs  originally 
harmless,  but  which  afterwards  untierwent  a  change 
in  their  nature  and  effect,  the  wounds  of  patients 
were  also  affected  by  these  same  particles  floating 
about.  The  remedy  suggested  for  this  was  to  do 
away  with  large  palatial  hospitals,  and  to  place  each 
patient  in  a  separate  wooden  hut,  to  be  used  only  for 
a  few  j'cars.  This  would,  however,  be  impracticable 
for  large  cities,  where  space  was'a  desideratum,  and 
the  general  administration  would  be  dilhcult.  The 
readei*'s  device  was  to  erect  buildings  of  any  length, 
but  of  only  two  stories  high,  to  be  so  divided  that 
each  patient  would  have  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  uncontaminated  by  exha- 
lation from  his  neighbour,  the  supph'  of  air  to  be 
constantly  renewed,  and  the  compartments  being 
made  of  glas.s,  no  absorption  of  morbiil  product  or 
of  emanations  which  might  eventuall}'  become  inju- 
rious could  take  place,  and  by  washing  them  with 
water  they  would  ever  retain  their  purity.  Heat 
was  also  propo.sed  to  be  conveyed  by  heatetl  paratfin 
oil  being  circulated  through  small  pipes,  instead  of 
by  water.  Tlie  chairman  expressed  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Greenway  in  the  beUef  that  glass  would 
revent  absorption. 
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Safety  of  Royal  Residexces. — Some  opposi- 
tion having  been  raised  to  tlie  establisliment  at 
Eslier  of  tlie  manufactory  of  tlie  Patent  Cotton 
Gunpowder  Company  (Limited),  ttie  attention  of 
Mr.  Gore,  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  having  charge 
of  the  Crown  property  in  Surrey,  was  called  to  an 
application  b}'  the  company  to  the  magistrates  of 
Kingston  for  a  license  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  factory,  and  for  the  making  and  storing  powder 
or  gun-cotton  there.  He  wrote  to  Messrs.  Tilleard, 
Godden,  &  Holme  on  the  subject,  and  they  replied 
that  the  application  for  a  license  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  attention  of  the  directors  having  been  called  to 
the  proximity  of  Claremout,  and  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  royal  residences, 
within  two  miles  of  which  no  such  place  must  be 
ostabhshed. 

AspuALTE  IN  South  Loxdon. — Asphalte  does 
not  appear  to  be  answering  as  a  road  material  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Metropolitan  directs  the  attention  of  the  Vestry  of 
Camberwell  to  the  present  condition  of  the  High- 
street,  Peckham,  more  especially  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  was  asphalted  at  the  time  the  tramwaj'  was 
laid  down  last  3'ear.  The  inhabitants  of  High- 
street  were  very  anxious  for  the  asphalte  at  that 
time;  but  could  they  have  anticipated  its  present 
condition  the  JletropoUtan  has  no  doubt  they 
would  have  preferred  any  other  kind  of  paving. 
Whetlier  owing  to  the  description  of  asphalte,  de- 
fective laying  down  of  the  concrete  bed,  or  the 
softness  of  the  ground  beneath  it,  the  roadway  is 
now  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  of  dilapidation. 
There  is  scarcelj'  a  yard  of  it  which  is  not  disfigured 
by  unseemly  ruts  and  holes,  and  the  marks  of  cart- 
wheels and  horse-shoes. 

Eoi'.VL  G.iLLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. — Wc  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Gallery  opens  for  the  season  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  after  a  recess  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  talented  company 
have  been  resting  from  their  labours.  So  large  were 
the  audiences  in  August  last,  and  so  many  have  been 
the  requests  that  the  last  Entertainment  should  be 
continued,  that  it  has  been  determined  to  prolong  for 
a  short  time  the  career  of  "  My  Aunt's  Secret,"  Mr. 
Corney  Grain's  Song,  and  "  Charity  Begins  at  Home." 
Various  novelties  will  then  be  brought  forward  : 
there  will  be  a  New  Entertainment  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
entitled  "  Happy  Arcadia,"  music  by  Frederick  Clay ; 
a  new  Musical  Sketch,  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  and  a 
novelt}'  from  the  pen  of  F.  C.  Burnand,  the  music  to 
which  will  be  by  James  L.  Molloy.  Under  such 
arrangements,  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  season 
is  fully  assured. 

Loxnox  Gas  Supply. — On  Tuesday  evening 
Mr.  G.  Flintoff,  C.E.,  deUvered  a  second  lecture 
upon  the  quality  and  price  of  gas  in  the  metropolis, 
at  Exeter  Hull,  Mr.  J.  Ottley  in  the  chau-.  Giving 
first  a  history  of  the  principal  metropolitan  gas 
companies,  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  present 
generation  were  paying  an  unnecessarily  higli  inte- 
rest upon  the  immense  capital  invested  in  gas  plant  in 
the  first  instance.  The  quality,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  points  for  the  consumer,  was 
admittedly  bad  in  the  metropolis,  because  if  it  were 
improved  the  profits  of  the  companies  would  be  for 
a  time  decreased,  as  2,000ft.  of  IS-candle  gas  would 
burn  as  long  and  give  as  much  light  as  3,000ft.  of 
12-candle  gas.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  City  of  London  Gas  Acts  were  measures 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly  in  the  trade 
of  gas-making,  and  were  a  burdensome  tax  upon 
the  community  ;  tliat  the  supply  of  gas  shoukl  be 
vested  in  the  local  authorities,  as  it  was  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  that  a  Bill  be  applied  for  in  Parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

A  Constant  Supply  of  Water. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  calls  attention  to  one  of  the 
difficulties  attending  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
He  says  : — Nothing  but  an  empty  pipe  can  insure 
security  against  fracture  and  leakage.  Hitlierto  we 
have  been  greatly  protected  from  the  influence  of 
frost  by  tlie  system  of  turning  off  the  water, 
periodicallj-,  because  when  the  water  is  regularly 
turned  off  the  pipes  as  rcgularlj-  empty  themselves. 
But,  if  they  are  to  be  always  charged,  it  will  be 
necessary  tliat  every  householder  should  be  provided 
with  the  means  for  shutting  oft  the  supply  and 
emptying  his  pipes.  And  this  must  be  done  witli 
the  greatest  regularity  in  the  winter  time  wlien  there 
is  any  chance  of  frost,  for  if  caught  napping  by  a 
severe  frost  with  the  pipes  charged  with  water,  a 
fracture  and  an  inundation  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  new  regulation 
comes  into  operation  in  the  ensuing  winter,  if  so,  no 
time  should  now  he  lost  in  making  provision  for  so 
unprecedented  a  state  of  things. 


CHIPS. 

New  Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Minestead, 
Hants,  to  accommodate  2i0  children,  by  Mr.  F. 
Strcater,  of  Romsey. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dunoon,  N.B., 
has  lately  been  having  some  additions  made  to  its 
internal  decorations,  the  most  recent  being  six 
stained  glass  windows,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  windows  are  the 
workmanship  of  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co.,  of  London 
and  Munich. 

The  parish  church  of  Snave,  Kent,  is  about  to  bo 
restored,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Whitley,  of 
Dover,  by  Messrs.  Harnett,  of  Whitstable. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  engaged  Mr.  Burges  to 
design  decorations  for  the  cabin  of  the  steamer 
Glamorgan,  launched  the  other  day  at  Renfrew,  and 
intended  to  sail  between  Cardiff  and  New  York.  It 
is  not  often,  remarks  the  Athenmmi^  that  wo  hear  of 
a  leading  architect  being  employed  on  such  work, 
and  it  is  odd  to  find  the  same  artist  engaged  in  such 
a  task  and  in  decorating  S.  Paul's.  As  Mr.  Burges 
understands  the  theory  and  principles  of  decoration, 
and  possesses  great  fertility  of  resource,  no  one, 
except  those  who  cannot  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
convention  and  red  tape,  doubts  his  success  in  both 
cases. 

In  removing  the  earth  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  buildings  in  Q.ueen  Victoria-street,  the  bed  of 
the  old  Wall-brook  has  been  reached,  with  a  margin 
of  Roman  pavement  in  good  preservation,  and  about 
a  basketful  of  human  bones  have  been  picked  up  in 
the  alluvial  soil. 

On  Sunday  week  the  new  (Roman)  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  S.  Brigid,  KilcuUen, 
was  consecrated  by  tho  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  new  church  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
McCarthy,  of  Dublin. 

The  Bishop  of  Dover  on  Saturday  last  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Cliftonville, 
Margate,  dedicated  to  S.  Paul.  The  church  will  be 
built  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Caen  stone  dressing;  Mr. 
W.  R.  K.  Blessley,  of  Eastbourne,  is  tho  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Cook  &  Green  of  Loudon,  tho  builders. 

A  new  clock  and  chimes  were  formally  started  in 
thoparish  church  of  Sittingbourneon  Tuesday  week. 
Messrs.  Gillett  &  Bland,  of  Croydon,  are  the  makers. 

Tho  first  sod  of  the  Jersey  Eastern  Railway  was 
cut  on  Monday,  near  S.  Heller's.  The  line  is  designed 
to  form  part  of  a  chain  of  railways  right  round  the 
island,  and  more  immediately  to  connect  S.  Heliers 
with  Gorey,  and  so,  by  steamer,  with  the  coast  of 
France  and  tho  French  system  of  lines. 

The  Midland  Railway  Hotel,  at  S.  Paneras,  has 
already  cost  £122,000,  and  from  £80,000  to  £100,000 
more  will  be  required  if  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott's  dssigu 
is  carried  out  in  its  integrity. 

The  price  of  gas  in  Manchester  has  been  raised  by 
twopence  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

It  is  stated  as  a  curious  fact,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  that  dm-ing  the 
strike  of  the  scavengers  in  Edinburgh  tho  mortality 
of  that  city  fell  to  15  per  1,000.  This  is  a  nut  for 
vital  statisticians  to  crack. 

The  bridge  across  the  Slu'owsbnry  river,  connect- 
ing the  Sandy  Hook  beach  with  the  Highlands  to  the 
Nevorsiuk,  N.J.,  was  commenced  on  the  19th  ult. 
Tho  bridge  will  be  about  300ft.  long,  with  a  swing 
draw,  having  openings  SOft.  wide  for  tho  passage  of 
vessels. 

The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Manure  Company,  of 
S.  Aun's-square,  Manchester,  exliibitcd  their  closet 
arrangements  at  the  Slanchester  and  Liverpool 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Bolton,  and  were 
awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  of  their  system. 

T  he  foundation  stone  of  the  Watt  Institution,  or 
New  School  of  Art,  Chambers-street,  Edinburgh,  will 
be  laid  on  8th  October  next  by  the  Earl  of  Roslj-n. 

Under  the  late  Act  3u  and  ."6  Victoria,  cap.  95,  the 
Commissioners  of  Epping  Forest  are  empowered  to 
sus])end  legal  [iroceedings  until  Parliament  shall  bo 
enabled  to  legislate  upon  the  report  to  be  made  by 
them,  except  in  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  statute. 

The  carriage-way  of  Lothbury  is  being  paved 
with  Bamett's  asphalte. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Watcrlow,  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
(Jompany,  will  in  all  probability  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  next  year. 

The  Corporation  of  I,ondon,  having  determined  to 
commemorate  Thanksgiving  Day  by  strikingamodal, 
advertised,  ihrnugh  thi,-  Royal  Reception  Committee, 
for  designs  ,'aid  tenders,  and  Messrs.  Wyon,  the  emi- 
nent medalists,  have  iil)taini'il  tlm  contract. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Waterliouso,  Mr.  Bodloy, 
&  Mr.  J.  Scott,  are  tlie  arcliitects  invited  to  send  in 
designs  for  the  now  building  for  tho  London  School 
Board  on  tlio  Tliames  Embankment. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Driver,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
architect  of  tho  Crystal  Palaco  Aquarium,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Conuuissioners  of  tho  Vienna  Exlii- 
bition  to  prepare  designs  for  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent aquarium  of  considerable  magnitude  in  that 
,  city. 


NEW  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING 
AND  BUILDING  TRADES. 

542.  P.  H.  H.  NicKSON,  Newton-on-the-Hill,  Salop, 
"  Lining  for  fireproof  safes." — Dated  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1872. 

The  inventor  proposes,  instead  of  any  chemical  or 
other  compositions,  to  use  as  a  lining,  sheets  of  mica, 
which  is  a  well  known  finely  foliated  mineral  of  a 
pearly  metallic  lustre,  and  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  is 
now  used  instead  of  glass  to  enclose  the  fire  without 
concealing  the  flame  iu  certain  stoves,  and  when  used 
according  to  the  invention  as  a  lining  for  safes  will 
effectually  prevent  destruction  of  the  same  by  fire. 
The  sheets  of  mica  employed  may  be,  of  course,  of 
any  required  thickness,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  carefully  dovetail  the  one  into  the  other  when  the 
safe  is  closed,  so  that  there  may  be  a  complete  junc- 
tion of  the  mica  lining. 

543.  W.  F.  Hudson,  London,  "  Releasing  spring  and 
other  roller  blinds."— Dated  20tU  February,  1372. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  wedge  acting  against 
the  roller  or  flanges  attached  thereto  so  as  to  stop  the 
blind  directly  the  wedge  is  brought  in  contact  there- 
with, and  so  that  the  roller  will  revolve  freely  so  long 
as  the  wedge  is  not  touching  it,  but  directly  the  wedge 
comes  in  contact  with  the  roller  it  causes  it  to  stop. 
The  invention  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  common 
roller  blinds,  and  also  to  spring  roller  blinds.  The 
wedge  used  for  such  different  classes  of  blinds  is  not 
similar  in  shape  or  form,  but  the  action  and  effect  Is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  invention  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wedge  by  pressm-e  between  a  stationary 
and  a  revohing  substance,  the  effect  of  which  when 
applied  is  to  stop  the  roller ;  and  this  is  claimed  iu 
whatever  shape,  form,  or  material  it  may  be  made. 
A  novel  and  important  feature  resulting  from  this  in- 
vention is,  that  the  working  of  the  blind  is  noiseless. 
Another  very  important  improvement  consequent 
upon  the  said  invention  is  that  the  action  is  inside  the 
roller,  thereby  allowing  the  cloth  of  the  blind  to  be 
brought  mthin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bracket. 
Both  of  these  improvements  the  inventor  claims. 
558.  A.  Laurie,  Glasgow,  "  Skylights."— Dated  2l6t 
February,  1S72. 
The  movable  frame  is  cast  with  two  pins  or  journals 
at  its  two  upper  corners,  and  bearings  are  provided 
for  these  journals  on  the  fixed  frame.  Two  bearing 
caps  are  cast  separately,  and  when  the  fixed  frame  is 
being  cast  one  of  these  caps  is  set  iu  its  place  in  the 
mould,  and  having  pins  projecting  down,  is  fixed  by 
the  casting  operation.  Afterwards  one  of  the  journals 
of  the  movable  frame  is  easily  entered  into  the  bear- 
ing with  the  fixed  cap,  and  then  the  loose  cap  is  put 
over  the  other  journal  and  secured  by  screws.  In 
casting  the  movable  frame  a  broad  staple  or  holdfast  is 
set  in  the  mould  so  as  to  be  fixed  on  the  underside  of 
the  frame,  and  the  sword  for  holding  the  frame  in  a 
closed  or  more  or  less  open  position  is  afterwards 
jointed  on  the  staple. 

5CC.  W.  n.  Le  Mesurier,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 
"  Roofing  buildings." — Dated  22nd  February,  1872. 
The  features  of  novelty  of  this  invention  consist  iu 
roofing  buildings  in  the  following  manner:— The  in- 
ventor takes  roofing  spars  of  about  3in.  wide,  and  forms 
a  rebate  on  two  opposite  sides  thereof  to  receive  tho 
slates,  which  may  be  bedded  in  mortar,  cement,  or 
putty,  and  to  the  upper  and  centre  portion  of  the  spar 
he  affixes  a  capping  piece  by  screws  or  nails,  and  the 
space  between  this  capping  piece  and  the  top  of  the 
slates  he  makes  good  with  mortar,  cement,  or  other 
suitable  weather-proof  material,  and,  if  necessary, 
covers  the  said  capping  piece  with  zinc  or  galvanised 
iron.  He  also  forms  a  longitudinal  saw  cut  extending 
from  spouting  to  ridge  iu  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  said  spars  throughout  their  entire  length  in  a 
sloping  direction  to  receive  a  portion  of  one  side  of  a 
piece  of  zinc,  galvanised  iron,  or  other  suitable 
material  made  in  the  form  of  a  gutter,  but  when  the 
spar  is  in  one  piece  only  thi-oughout  the  length  of  the 
roof.  In  such  case  he  makes  the  before  mentioned  saw 
cuts  or  sloping  channels  serve  as  gutters,  the  saw  cuts 
in  this  case  sloping  downwards  at  each  side  of  the  spar, 
whereas  in  the  former  case  they  are  sloped  upwards  to 
receive  and  hold  tlie  gutters  by  one  edge  ;  and  he  would 
here  remark  that  this  application  of  gutters  or  channels 
at  each  roofing  spar,  to  receive  any  leakage  that  may 
occur,  forms  an  important  feature  of  novelty  in  this 
invention. 

5G9.    W.   E.  Eendle,  Westminster,  "  Greenhouses, 
&c."— Dated  22nd  February,  1872. 
Tliis  provisional  specification   describes  employing 
double  glazing  for  tho  roof  and  sides  of  greenhouses 
and  such  like  structures,  and  heating  apparatus  Is  pro- 
vided for  heating  the  space  between  the  two  glazings. 
One  of  the  glazings  is  made  so  that   it  may  be  easily 
removed.    An  arrangement  of  watering   by  means  of 
a  perforated  pipe  is  also  described. 
580.    A.  Mooue,  London,  and  A.  C.  Mooke,  Liver- 
pool, ■'  Roll  caps  for  sheet  metal  roofing." — Dated 
2:ird  February,  1872. 
One  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
stop  cud  of  sheet  metal  roll  caps  from  out  of  the  metal 
of  the  roll  cap  itself,  instead  of  forming  such  stop  end 
of  a  seiiaraii'  pi.'ce,  soldered  on  to  the  roll  cap,  as  has 
been  dour  livntofore.    Another  i)art  of  this  invention 
consists  in  forming  the  "  sadiUe  piece"  of  the  roll  cap, 
which  lies  against  the  side   of  the  ridge   of  the  roof, 
from  imt  of  the  solid  metal  of  the  roll  cap  itself,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  solder  whatever,  instead  of  soldering 
such  saddle  piece  to  tho  end  of  the  roll  cap  as   here- 
tofore. 
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"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — On  Tuesday  morniufc,  about  r>00  building 
operatives,  comprising  cariicuters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  painters,  and  labourers,  ceased  working  for 
Messrs.  Corbett  and  IVI'Clymont,  of  West  Brorapton. 
After  the  agreement  for  the  52g  hours  at  84d.  per  hour 
had  been  entered  into  -vviththe  associated  masters  and 
the  men's  deputation,  Messrs.  Corbett  and  M'C'lymout 
were  asked  to  agree  to  the  same  terms,  which  tliey  did, 
and  paid  them  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  they  intimated  that  they  would  only  pay  8d. 
per  hour,  and  allow  the  men  to  work  as  long  as  they 
liked.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  having  been  seen  at  the  office  of  Corbett 
and  51'Clymont  shortly  before  the  posting  of  the  notice 
which  led  to  the  strike  has  had  the  eifect  of  arousing 
a  suspicion  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  operatives  that 
the  step  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  that  body. 
Having  conceded  one  week  and  withdra^vn  the  next 
the  62^  hours  at  Sid.  the  hour  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
"test"  to  some  future  adverse  action  of  the  employers, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  reactionary  movement  to  pre- 
vent other  "  outside"  firms  from  coming  into  the  new 
regulations.  At  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  of  tlin 
house-painters  and  decorators'  delegation  the  subject 
was  pointedly  referred  to  by  the  chairman,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  unless  the  various  trades 
speedily  abandoned  the  petty  jealousies  that  kept 
them  asunder,  the  advantages  just  obtained  would 
gradually  be  filched  away  from  them.  It  was  in- 
tended, he  said,  that  he  and  the  secretary  of  the  car- 
penters, accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  men  on 
strike,  should  wait  upon  Mr.  M'CIymont  to  put  the 
question  pointedly  to  the  firm,  "  Is  the  fight  in 
earnest  ?"  because  if  it  was,  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  to  counteract  this  unexpected  retrograde 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  Mr.  Thorpe, 
who  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  firm,  thought 
these  fears  would  soon  be  dissipated,  as,  from  what  he 
had  heard  that  afternoon  in  a  reliable  quarter,  the  firm, 
before  the  week  was  out,  would  withdraw  their  notice, 
and  the  men  return  to  work  under  the  now  regulations 
of  52i  hours  and  8Ad.  the  hour.  Many  of  the  men  in 
most  of  the  departments  bad  already  been  taken  on  by 
full-priced  firms,  and  he  was  not  without  hope  the 
firm  would  retrace  their  ill-advised  steps  in  a  very 
short  time.  Despite,  however,  this  re-assuring 
announcement,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  pass  three 
resolutions,  viz  : — 1.  "That  the  painters  of  London  be 
at  once  called  upon  to  improve  their  organisation  so  as 
to  able  to  enforce  the  terms  of  their  original  memorial, 
sent  into  the  employers,  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 
2.  "  That  di.strict  meetings  be  forthwith  organised 
tliroughout  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  to  bring  into 
one  union  the  local  societies  already  existing,  as  well 
as  non-society  men."  3.  "That  Ihe  men  on  strike  at 
Corbett  and  M'CIymont's  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  15s. 
per  week."  Mr.  Thorpe  added  to  his  previous  state- 
ment that  none  of  the  men  who  had  come  out  were 
likely  to  go  in  again  except  under  the  agreement  with 
the  Masters'  Association.  Similar  statements  were 
made  to  the  executives  of  some  of  the  other  branches, 
including  the  masons,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers. 

Motherwell. — The  masons  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  Established  Church  inMerry-stroct, 
Motherwell,  have  come  out  on  strike  for  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour. 

Kf.ading. — The  whole  of  the  bricklayers  in  Heading 
were  on  strike  all  last  week,  and  the  carpenters  have 
gone  out  on  strike  this  week.  Two  London  delegates 
have  been  agitating  the  bricklayers  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  meetings  have  been  held  among  the 
operatives,  at  which  they  determined  to  demand  li^ 
per  hour,  and  .')(;  hours  to  constitute  a  working  week, 
the  men  to  leave  work  on  Saturdays  atone.  One  or 
two  of  the  masters  wore  inclined  to  concede  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  men,  but  Bubs(M)Upntly  withdrew  the 
concession  to  act  uniformly  willi  the  other  masters. 
The  carpenters  are  agitating  for  "d.  an  hour  and  ."^(^ 
hours  to  constitute  a  wi>rking  week.  The  present 
hours  of  work  for  carpenters  are  5iJ  hours  per  week. 

Ashton   &  Green,  Slate,  Iron    and  Marble 

Merchants,  and  Quarry  Aprents,  keej.  the  largest 
and  best,  selected  shirk  of  HANddlt,  FOUrMvX DOU,  and 
OKEKN  ROOFING  SLATES.  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Hoods  and 
General  Casting's.  A.  &  O.'b  SPECIAL  RED  TILKS 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  AlIIIKY 
GREEN  SI-.ATES,  Drawings  and  Prieen  upon  applica- 
tion.— Ofllces  and  Show-ruoma  14  and  !.'>,  Hury-street, 
S.  Marj-  Axe,  Lmidon.  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 

TENDERS. 

Gl.YNLEiGiT.— For  the  erection  of  mansion.  Ac.,  for  Mr. 
W.  Taylnr,  fJIynlei^'h,  Sussex.  Messr.s.  Hniley  Denton, 
Son.  &  North,  architects.  Quantitica  by  Messrs.  W.  Bur- 
net &  G.  Stanham: —  Two 

gate-lodgea      Stablea 
and  two     and  clock- 


Chappell . 


Mansion. 

£ 

l.'il.'J2 


cottager. 

£ 

.^893 


tower, 

£ 
410G 


Middlesex.  —  For  the  enlargement  of  a  mansion  at 

Totteridge,  Middlesex,  for  Mrs.  Shuttle  worth.     Quantities 

supplied : — 

Scrivener  &  White £1720 

"Woodhall 140U 

Thomas 128S 

Gilmour  (accepted) 12G0 

Sheen.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  Hon.  S.  R. 

Curzon.    Mr.  J.  Peacock,  architect : — 

Lathey  Brothers £2^-27 

Simpson 2900 

Manley  &  Rogers 2797 

Adamson  &Sous 2775 

Sweet 2743 

Sims 2690 

Staplehurst.— For  erecting  school  buildings  for  School 

Board,  Staplehurst : — 

Small £3689  17    G  " 

Richardson 3495     0    0 

Reeves  3375    0    0 

Cox 3260    0    0 

Bridge  (accepted) 2357    0    0 

Twickenham.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Belle- 

vue  House,  Twickenham.    Mr.  W.  G.  Wallis,  architect: — 

Fish £2095 

Higgs 19S7 

Messum 1972 

Asford  &  "Whillier  1914 

Hiscock 1775 

Langham 1740 

Knight 1G65 

Lisle IG.'JO 

Hurst 1590 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BTHLDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST   vU.VLITT. 

EA^TDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Batu  Stosh  Office: 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  "WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assuppliedto  H.R.H.The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandrin(jham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Eqnivnient  to 
1,200  Slates,    per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    G    ...    IGs.Gd 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     G     ...    IGs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5     0     „.     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    6    .,.    13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17     6    ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.  RiV^DELLfe  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, \V.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuftou-street, 

Westminster. 


Trollopc   &   Sous    12926    3C27     3875 

Myors&Sons 12752    3619    3797 

Brass 12713    3274    3472 

London.— For  erecting  paper  warehonso  in  S.  Bride- 
street,  E.C'.  Mr.  Lewis  U.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  lliddctt  :— 

Elkiogton  (accepted) £2500 


COMPETITION'S    OPEN. 

Chester,  October  :>I. — For  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  S.  I'auKs  Church,  ISoughton.  The 
architect  whose  plan  is  most  approved  will  be  employed 
as  the  architect  of  the  works,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
and  a  premium  of  X"20  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best. — Rev.  H.  Falloon,  S.  Paul's  rarsouage,  Chester. 

Devizes,  October  9. — For  designs  and  estimates  for 
an  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  Institute.— Mr.  "W".  U.  Hill, 
The  Green,  Devizes. 

KiNr.swiNroRD  School  Board.  October  1. — 
For  a  design  for  school  buildings  to  accommodate  SOO 
children,  with  class-rooms,  master's  and  mistress's 
liouses.  Premiums  of  .£10  for  the  best  and  £'>  for  the 
second  best  designs. — Mr.  .7.  L.  Ilolberton,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  High-street,  Brierlcy  Hill. 

The  Uotal  Northern  Agricultural  Society 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultcral  Laboijkers). 
October  31. — Pn'miums  an- offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  ^|irLilic;if  ions. for  labourers" dwellings 
of  the  following  (Kscriptioii.  viz: — Class  1. — Sep.^rate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  H. — • 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floor.''. — Mr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  ts:J,  Uuion- 
strcet,  Aberdeen. 

Vienna,  December  'M. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  IIh'  memory  of  the  lute  ViCf-.Adniiral  Tcgett- 
hoff.  Pri/t'S  of  .£;;oo.  i:2U().  and  i'lmi  to  be  nw.arded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegott- 
hoff  Monument.  Vicuna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Adf.l  (near  Leeds),  October  2. — For  the  erection  of 
a  residence. — Mr.  S.  E.  Smith.  Architect,  Leeds. 

Admiralty  (Whiteball).  Sept,  21. — For  Downton's 
jHimps  and  water-closc'ts. — Sir.  F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Contracts  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 

An.MiRALTY  (Whitehall),  October  1. — For  articles  of 
naval  bi-a.>!sfoundry. — Ml".  F.  W.  Kowscll,  Suxjcriulcu- 
deut  of  Coutructa. 


Aldershot  School  Board,  September  30. — For 
the  erection  of  schools,  residences,  &c. — Mr.  G.  B. 
Musselwhite,  Architect,  Basingstoke. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
iS:  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Brighton  School  Board,  October  4. — For  the 
erection  of  public  elementary  schools  for  7-'>iJ  children, 
on.  a  site  between  Jtichmoud-street  and  Sussex-street. 
— Ml".  T.  Simpson,  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  16,  Ship- 
street,  Brighton. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  187.3. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimalt  Graving  Dock  — Mr.  G. 
U.  AV^alkera,  Chief  Commissioner  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Cardiff,  September  25. — For  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  contingent  works  in  Woodville  and  West- 
bourne-terrace.  —  Mr.  Georgo  Salmon,  Town  Hall, 
Cardiff. 

Castlisland  Railway  Company,  September  2S. 
— For  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  from 
Gortallea  to  Castlisland. — Messrs.  Cotton  &  Flemyng, 
3,  Harcourt-place,  Dublin. 

Coventry,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  Spon- 
street  Schools. — Mr.  T.  U.  Kirby,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Coventry. 

Danby  School  Board,  October  2. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school-room,  master's  residence,  and  out 
oflUces  at  Castleton.' — Mr.  T.  Jackson,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  Danby,  Yarmouth. 

Darlington,  September  2'i.  —  For  erecting  and 
finishing  a  fever  hospital. — Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  archi- 
tect, Northgate,  Darlington. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  October  2. — 
For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  Portland  cement. — 
5[r.  N.  Proud,  Secretary,  Port  and  Docks  Office, 
Dublin. 

Featherstone  Burial  Board,  September  28. — 
For  enclosing  the  new  burial  ground  and  erecting 
chapels,  &c. — Mr.  W.  Gower,  Manor  House,  Feather- 
stone,  near  Pontefract. 

Heaton  (near  Bradford),  September  2'i. — For  the 
erection  of  a  residence,  with  conservatory  and  out- 
buildings.— Messrs.  Milues  &,  France,  Architects,  Cheap- 
side,  Bradford. 

High  Wycombe,  September  23.— For  additions  to 
the  infirmary  of  the  union  house  at  Saunderton. — Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Keynolds,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  High 
Wycombe. 

Uuddersfield,  September  23. — For  the  erection 
of  stabling,  outbuildings,  and  boundary-walls  for 
Hartishead  Vicarage. — Mr.  T.  W.  Helllwell,  Architect, 
Brighouse. 

HuDDERSFiELD,  September  24. — For  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  made  at  the  Corporation  Gas  Works. — Mr. 
J.  Burgess,  Engineer  aud  Manager,  Gas  Office,  Leeds- 
road,  Huddersfield. 

Ilkley,  September  30.— For  the  erection  of  a  house 
in  Skipton-road. — Mr.  W.  H.  Parkinson,  Architect, 
54,  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

Ipswich,  September  25. — For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  in  the  Wherstead-road;  and  also  in  Spring- 
road  aud  Argyle-street. — Mr.  F.  A.  Hammond,  Clerk 
to  the  Ipswich  School  Board,  27,  Beruers-street, 
Ijiswich. 

Kidderminster  School  Board,  October  0, — For 
the  erection  of  new  schools  for  GOO  children. — Mr. 
J.  T.  Meredith,  Church-street,  Kidderminster. 

London,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Uolborn  Viaduct. — 
Messrs.  Lock  wood  &  Ma  wson,  Architects,  10,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  W.  C. 

Market  Drayton,  September  30. — For  repairing 
the  highways. — Mr.  George  Gordon  ^\''arren,  Clerk  to 
the  Highway  Board,  Cheshire-street,  JIarket  Drayton. 
Metrofolitan  Board  of  Works,  September  2(\ 
— For  the  construction  of  a  Portland  cement  concrete 
sewer,  about  ;Uiuft.  in  length,  and  other  works  near 
Hanuuersmith  Bridge. — Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engi- 
neer to  the  Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  October  3. — 
For  the  construction  of  engine  and  boiler-house, 
chimney,  coal-vaults,  reservoirs,  dwelling  house,  wharf- 
wall,  ami  extension  of  low  level  sewer,  westward  to 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  with  other  works  for  the 
Western  Pumping  Station,  to  bo  erected  on  a  site  in 
Pimlico. — ^Ir.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer  to  the 
Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  September  '2G. 
— For  tliL'  construction  of  about  11,135ft.  of  brick 
sewers. — :Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer  to  the  Board. 
Spring-gardens. 

Nkwnham  (Gloucestershire).— For  the  alteration 
of  house  and  premises,  togctlu-r  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  house  aiul  shop,  for  Mr.  llonry  Preece,  Cinder- 
ford. — Mr.  J.  H.  Evins,  Architect,  132,  S.  Owen-street, 
IhTeford. 

Nortii-Fastern  Railway,  October  3.— For  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  andaltoratiou  of  the  Stockton 
and  Norton-road. — Mr.  C.  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary, 
Vork. 

North-Eastern  Kailway,  October  3.— For  the 
construction  of  the  Jlelmerby  and  Masham  Branch 
Kaihvay.— Jlr.  C.  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary,  York. 

I'EMHURV  School  Board,  September  24. — For  the 
erection  of  new  schools  aud  teaclier's  residence  at 
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ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  article  by  Jlr.  Freeman  on  Roman- 
esque architecture  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Fiirtnight!;/  Recicw,  and  a  paper  on 
German  Romanesque  in  last  week's  Satui-day 
Review,  present  some  features  of  interest 
to  professional  readers.  The  main  point, 
indeed,  in  the  former  essay,  the  assertion 
that  the  Romanesque  style  was,  in  its  essence, 
a  perfecting  and  not  a  debasing  of  Roman 
architecture,  is  nothing  new.  Mr.  Garbett, 
in  his  suggestive  little  work  on  Design,  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  years  ago,  had  said 
the  same  thing,  and  had  illustrated  it  in  part 
by  the  same  examples  as  Mr.  Freeman.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  had  said  it  better,  and  had 
carried  his  principles  more  fearlessly  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion.  The  position  which 
is  insisted  on  is  this :  all  architecture  that 
deserves  the  name  rises  out  of  and  emphasizes 
the  construction  on  which  it  is  based.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Greek  construction  was  wholly 
on  the  principle  of  the  lintel  ;  a  flat  stone 
from  column  to  column,  or  from  pier  to  pier, 
spanned  every  opening  ;  and  Greek  architec- 
ture consists  in  the  development  and  exhibi- 
tion of  this  lintel  system  ;  it  avows  it,  adopts 
it  everywhere,  and  emphasizes  it  by  its  de- 
coration. Gothic  construction,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeded  wholly  on  the  principle  of 
the  Pointed  arch,  and  Gothic  architecture 
consists  in  the  development,  exhibition,  and 
adornment  of  a  pointed  arch  system.  Thus 
Greek  and  Gothic  attained  harmony  and  per- 
fection, each  in  its  separate  way. 

But,  when  we  turn  to  the  works  of  the 
Romans,  we  turn  from  harmony  to  discord. 
Instead  of  one  system  dominating  over  and 
evolving  every  detail  down  to  the  smallest, 
we  find  in  the  same  buildings  two  incon- 
gruous and  antagonistic  principles.  Prac- 
tically, and  for  all  except  the  smallest 
openings,  the  Romans  adopted  the  arch, 
but  their  architecture  was  purloined  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  a  mere  screen  to  the 
structures  on  which  it  was  applied.  They 
had  not  invention  enougli  to  devise  an 
arched  style,  nor  self-denial  enough  to  avoid 
the  use  of  arches,  and  so  they  put  up  a 
series  of  shams  and  self-contradictions  such 
as  no  artistic  race  could  have  endured 
for  a  day.  Now,  the  whole  transition  to 
Romanesque,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  and  even 
the  whole  transition  down  to  complete  Gothic, 
as  Mr.  Garbett  still  more  truly  says,  was 
a  continual  getting  rid  of  shams  and  in- 
congruities, and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
arched  building  cast  off  its  borrowed  lintel 
decoration,  and  expanded  into  the  magnificent 
arclied  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

Mr.  Freeman  seems  inclined  to  make  more 
of  the  dilTerence  between  the  Round  and  the 
Pointed  arch  than  we  should  do.  AVe  should 
not,  for  instance,  look  on  the  mere  form  of 
the  arch  as  being  the  vital  difference  between 
Romanesque  and  Gothic.  We  could  point — 
at  Canterbury,  for  instance,  to  go  no  further — 
to  round-arched  work,  which  is  yet  charac- 
teristically Gothic  ;  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
to  work  like  S.  Tront,  and  other  Frcncli 
Byzantine  churches,  which  unites  the  Pointed 
arch  to  all  the  expression  of  Romanesque. 
There  is  a  far  more  important  structural 
difference — the  iireseuce  or  absence  of  the 
buttress,  and  till  this  feature  was  developed, 
■we  hold  that  any  arched  style,  whether 
Round  or  Pointed,  had  something  still  to 
seek. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  imper- 
fection whicli  every  one,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, attributes  to  our  Xorman  and 
its  allied  styles.  This  is  what  makes  them 
clumsy  and  barbarous :  that  they  had  not 
learned  the  secret  of  making  abutments  show 


ax  abutments  —  that  their  piers,  like  the 
Roman  ones  which  they  had  laid  aside,  pre- 
tended to  support  a  vertical  load,  while  they 
really  resisted  a  diagonal  thrust.  They  had 
got  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  sham  architecture, 
but  they  had  not  perfected  their  own  real 
architecture,  for  they  had  not  displayed  one 
main  featm'e  of  their  real  construction.  This 
;Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  overlook.  He  seems 
to  have  a  fancy,  as  i\lr.  Petit  had  before  him, 
for  a  round-arched  style  ;  and  with  such  a 
fancy  we  have  no  quarrel. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  imagining 
what  might  have  been  made,  or  might  still 
be  made,  of  the  semi-circular  arch,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  adopted  by  a  race  of  artists 
like  those  of  the  thirteenth  century.  All 
we  have  to  insist  on  is,  that  a  round 
arch,  like  a  pointed  one,  needs  abutment, 
and  that  the  style  cannot  attain  perfection 
unless  this  abutment  declares  itself  for  what 
it  is.  This  (nice  done,  the  difference  between  a 
Round  and  a  Pointed  style  would,  we  imagine, 
be  but  small  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  may  already  see 
what  it  would  be,  by  referring  to  dozens  of 
buildings,  Early  French  and  other,  where  the 
very  conditions  we  have  referred  to  already 
exist.  Round-arched  Gothic  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and  has  often  the  highest  beauty  and 
interest ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  more  prevalent  style  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  reached  harmony  and 
perfection :  but  it  has  reached  them  by 
ceasing  to  be  Romanesque. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  group  of  buildings  : 
there  is  a  phase  of  style,  in  which  Roman- 
esque, in  its  inmost  essence,  does  reach 
something  like  perfection.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  the  most  picturesque  of  all  round- 
arched  structures  does  exhibit  this  mode  of 
building,  arrived  at  a  goal  of  its  own.  AVe 
refer  to  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  other 
kindred  ones  around  Cologne.  Unlike  all 
other  Romanesque  productions,  these  have 
harmony,  unity,  completeness  ;  yet  the  but- 
tress is  still  wanting,  and  there  is  no  visible 
transition  into  Gothic. 

How  is  this  V  Were  we  wrong  in  saying 
that  a  round-arched  architecture  needs  but- 
tresses, and  is  imperfect  till  it  gets  them  ? 
No :  on  the  contrary,  these  exceptional  ex- 
amples are  the  strongest  proof  of  the  rule. 
The  secret  is,  that  we  here  see  the  dome 
superadded  to  the  arch,  and  for  the  dome 
uniformly  thick  walls  of  Romanesque  work 
are  the  very  thing  structm-ally  needed.  The 
arch  and  tlie  cross  vault,  which  is  only  a 
scientific  way  of  using  arches,  both  alike  call 
for  a  buttress,  for  both  alike  concentrate  all 
their  thrust  on  particular  points  of  the  wall, 
and  the  buttress  once  granted  they  both  lead 
to  something  differing  very  little  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  Gothic. 
The  dome,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  thrust 
against  the  wliole  line  which  supports  it  ;  it 
naturally  demands  thick  walls  capable  of  re- 
si.sting  this  thrust,  and  the  Romanesque  style 
as  naturally  supplies  them.  Some  further 
development  there  yet  requires  to  be  made  ; 
the  thrust-resisthig  character  of  the  walls, 
marked  as  it  to  some  extent  by  the  arcades 
which  ligliten  their  upper  stage,  and  the 
wide  plinths  which  project  from  their  lower 
portion,  yet  remains  to  be  emj)hasized  moie 
strongly. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  round-arched 
style  comes  in  tliese  examples  nearer  to  com- 
pleteness tlian  anywhere  else  ;  it  acquires  more 
distinctiveness,  character,  and  individuality, 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  re;ison  is  not 
that  its  construction  has  proceeded  further 
towards  developing  an  appropriate  archi- 
tecture, but  tliat  its  architecture  has  in- 
corporated a  fresh  system  of  construction 
which  happens  to  harmoni.se  with  and  suit  it. 
The  result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  if 
we  want  to  work  out  a  round-arched  style 
that  is  not  to  be  (iothic,  the  best  tiling  we 
can  do  is  to  engraft  upon  it  the  dome. 
Probably  one  thing  rcmams  that  would  be 
better  still,  and  that  is,  to  engraft  the  dome 
on  the  earliest  Pointed  style. 


PRIVATE  DAVELLING-HOUSES  AT 
THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

A  T  the  forthcoming  Universal  Exhibition 
■'-^  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  a  promi- 
nent feature  will  be  made  of  the  private 
dwelling-house  by  placing  it  in  a  group  by 
itself.  This  group  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  in 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important 
social  questions  of  the  present  day.  The 
object  of  the  Commissioners  is  not  so  much 
to  form  a  collection  of  ethnographical  ex- 
amples, or  to  show  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  ordinary  private  dwell- 
ing houses  of  different  countries,  as  it  is  to 
point  out  what  is  considered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  the  best  mode  of 
building,  taking  into  consideration  the  climate, 
local  circumstances,  and  mode  of  living 
existing  therein.  Thus,  for  example,  a  very 
common  error  in  former  attempts  to  provide 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  has  been 
the  construction  of  huge  piles  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  in  which  there  is  no  exclusive  owner- 
ship beyond  the  two  or  three  rooms  having  a 
a  separate  entrance,  and  the  right  of  way 
down  a  common  staircase.  Whatever  may 
be  the  economical  or  architectural  advantages 
of  this  plan,  known  as  the  "  barrack  system," 
it  has  failed  in  almost  every  instance,  owing 
to  the  dislike  of  the  very  persons  who  were 
intended  to  profit  by  it.  Again,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  "  flat''  system  has  any 
futm-e  in  London  among  the  better  classes. 
The  experiment  in  Victoria-street  has  found 
but  little  favour  among  us,  and  wherever  this 
plan  has  been  repeated  it  has  usually 
developed  itself  into  a  mere  modification 
of  hotel  life.  In  countries  where  this  plan 
exists  it  has  been  found  that  besides  the 
danger  of  overcrowding,  wo  have  the 
even  greater  evils  of  the  loosening  of  the 
family  tie,  with  injury  to  health  and  morality. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  the  tendency 
everywhere  is  to  restore  the  old  family  dwell- 
ing-house, arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  modern  life. 

The  intention,  then,  of  the  group  destined 
to  represent  the  private  dwelling-house — 
firstly  by  models,  drawings,  or  complete 
buildings,  and  secondly  by  similar  examples 
of  individual  rooms  only — is  to  display  all 
the  apartments,  even  down  to  the  kitchens 
and  cellars,  fitted  complete  with  every  require- 
ment for  modern  housekeejiing,  including 
all  the  most  approved  recent  contrivances, 
the  whole  being  ready  for  immediate  use. 

It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  present  to  the 
visitor  a  most  complete  illustration  of  the 
varied  domestic  arrangements  of  allcoimtries, 
and  one  which  he  could  obtain  in  no  other 
way.  Architects  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  the  dwelling-houses  best  suited  to  the 
climates  and  habits  of  their  countrymen,  and 
those  interested  in  the  important  social 
problems  herein  involved  will  be  in  a  position 
to  make  the  most  instructive  comparisons, 
and  to  select  and  adopt  such  of  the  details  as 
m.ay  appear  to  them  novel  and  valuable.  It 
is,  moreover,  intended  that  as  far  as  possible 
these  houses,  besides  being  completely 
decorated  and  furnished,  shall  be  inhabited. 

By  thus  grouping  together  in  their  actual 
positions  the  handiworks  of  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  upholsterer,  the  painter,  the 
joiner,  and  the  potter,  the  visitor  to  the 
Exhibition  will  have  every  chance  of  arriving 
at  a  true  conclusion  as  to  their  respective 
merits. 

In  connection  with  this  group  it  may  be  as 
well  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  manu- 
facturers and  exhibitors  to  a  class  of  dwell- 
ings for  which  this  country  is  justly  dis- 
tinguished— namely,  labourers'  cottages.  Of 
late  years  wo  have  given  much  consideration 
to  this  subject,  and  arc  far  ahead  of  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.  Some  good  models  and 
cottage  plans  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  great 
deal  of  notice.  Our  cheap  buildings,  again, 
in  iron,  of  the  class  known  as  "  temporary 
buildings,"  would  also  be  well  worth  repre- 
senting at  Vienna,  as  constructions  of  this 
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kind  are  almost  unknown  there.  We  have 
but  little  doubt  that  if  introduced  by  enter- 
prising firms  (and  such  are  uot  wanting  in  this 
country)  iron  buildings  would  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  It  would,  we  think,  bo  found  a 
very  profitable  investment  to  take  over  a 
number  of  iron  houses  of  various  kinds  in 
order  to  put  them  up  in  the  Park  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  House  rents 
in  Vienna,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  accommo- 
dation, are  at  present  enormously  higli,  and 
a  cheap  and  readily-erected  building  would 
find  great  favour  there.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  great  many  objections  to  iron  bouses, 
especially  in  cold  climates  ;  but  with  a  little 
care  and  modification  it  appears  to  us  that 
for  temporary  residences  iron  buildings  would 
be  found  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest,  par- 
ticularly in  a  country  where  the  bettor  class 
building  materials  are  very  costly.  Thus, 
we  are  informed  that  the  prime  cost  of  bricks 
in  Vienna  is  from  50s.  to  (iOs.  per  thousand, 
and  other  material  in  proportion.  In  fitting 
up  such  constructions  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  English  manufacturers 
to  exhibit  our  furniture  and  fittings,  and  to 
show  these  objects  in  actual  use.  Open  stoves 
are  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  kitchen 
ranges  again,  find  no  counterpart  abroad. 
Gas  stoves  and  small  contrivances  for  warm- 
ing halls  and  conservatories  are  much  needed. 
English  furniture  and  wall-paper  is,  where  it 
has  been  introduced,  greatly  admired,  and  our 
bedroom  furniture  should  be  adequately  re- 
presented. Of  course  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  the  English  Commissioners  that  actual 
specimens  of  an  English  mansion,  a  vUla,  and 
a  labourer's  cottage  .should  be  displayed  at 
Vienna,  but  we  think  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  as  far  as  possible  of 
showing  foreigners  why  it  is  that  in  England, 
above  all  other  countries,  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  advantages  of  what  no  otiier 
European  language,  we  believe,  has  a  word 
for — "  home." 


FOUNDATIONS.— II. 

CONCRETE. 

XN  making  concrete,  some  people  say  mix  as 
-■-  much  sand  or  fine  gravel  with  the  broken 
stone  or  gravel  as  will  fill  up  the  interstices, 
and  thus  make  a  solid  mass,  but  we  have  to 
consider  that  when  this  is  done  the  lime  or 
cement  aggregates  itself  about  the  smaller 
particles,  and  leaves  the  larger  stones  com- 
paratively bare  ;  so  that  concrete  thus  made 
has  little  or  no  more  cohesion  than  a  body  of 
gravel  that  is  naturally  deposited,  for,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  seacoast  shingle,  which  is 
a  distinct  substance  from  ordinary  gravel, 
nature  has  already  filled  up  all  the  interstices 
of  the  gravel  pebbles  with  sand  and  finer 
gravel.  Now,  however  admirable  may  be 
the  operations  of  nature  in  tliis  respect,  we 
aim  at  something  better  for  our  purposes  in 
making  concrete,  whicli  is  essentially  an  arti- 
ficial substance.  We  have,  then,  to  consider 
this,  whctlior  by  the  addition  of  lime  or 
cement  to  the  cliief  component  of  concrete 
we  shall  make  it  better  by  filling  up  the  in- 
terstices of  the  larger  particles  with  con- 
creted sand  and  fine  gravel,  or  whether  we 
shall,  by  excluding  small  particles  as  much 
as  possible,  make  the  lime  or  cement  stick 
together  the  larger  particles.  To  determine 
this  question  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion how  much  lime  or  cement  is  allowed  to 
be  used.  If  it  is  allowed  ml  Ulillnm  wo 
should  make  the  very  best  concrete  liy  add- 
ing to  tlie  clean  gravel  just  so  much  fine 
material  .as  to  fill  all  the  interstices,  and  the 
result  would  then  be  tliat  the  larger  particles 
and  the  smaller  would  all  be  cemented  to- 
gether into  a  conglomerate  rock,  for  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  or  cement  more  than  is  taken  up 
by  the  fine  material  tlien  attaches  itself  to 
the  larger  stones  ;  but  as  economy  must  bo 
considered,  the  quantity  of  lime  or  cement  is 
limited  t  >  some  given  proj>ortion  between  it 
and  tlie  c'lief  component.  It  is  seldom  th.at 
more  than  1  of  lime  to  G  of  gravel  or  broken 


stone  is  used,  by  measure,  and  more  often  1 
to  7  ;  and  as  there  are  21  bushels  in  a  cubic 
yard,  every  cubic  yard  of  gravel  or  broken 
stone  requires,  with  this  proportion,  3  bushels 
of  lime.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  strange 
th.at  there  should  exist  any  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  best  method  of  making 
and  depositing  concrete,  and  yet  there  is  such 
a  difference.  Some  people  say  tip  it  into  the 
foundation  from  a  height — say  10ft.,  but  do 
not  meddle  with  it  afterwards  ;  while  others 
say  wheel  it  in,  and  deposit  it  quietly,  and 
ram  it ;  but  this  difference  of  practice  may 
be  accounted  for  and  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  If  tine  material  is  mixed 
with  the  coarser,  and  they  be  thrown  do\vn 
together  from  a  height,  with  the  intention  of 
consolidating  the  mass,  the  larger  material 
becomes  separated  from  the  smaller  while 
falling,  and  the  concrete  is  found  to  be  in 
some  places  an  aggregation  of  large  particles 
and  in  others  of  small  particles,  the  sep<ira- 
tion  being  due  to  the  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  materials,  and  the  mass  being 
then  less  homogeneous  is  of  course  less  strong, 
for  the  strength  of  concrete,  like  that  of  any 
other  material  upon  which  weights  are  laid, 
depends  upon  its  frictional  stability,  and  if 
the  p.articles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so 
disposed  that  they  readily  slide  upon  each 
other  there  will  be  little  or  no  stability.  A 
mass  of  clean  shingle  will  not  carry  much 
weight,  for  however  hard  the  individual  par- 
ticles may  be,  they  slide  upon  each  other 
laterally,  and  allow  tlie  weight  to  sink.  If 
these  are  cemented  together  the  mass  will 
carry  a  greater  weight  by  reason  of  the 
attachment  of  the  cement,  and  to  the  degree 
of  its  strength.  If  now,  in  addition  to  the 
attachment  of  the  shingle  by  means  of  cement 
the  interstices  were  fiUed,  without  being 
over-filled,  with  finer  m.aterial,  as  sand  or 
fine  gravel,  the  strength  would  Ise  still  more 
increased,  because  this  filling  up  of  the  in- 
tersects would  oppose  another  obstacle  to  the 
sliding  of  the  pebbles  upon  each  other  ;  but 
that  which  makes  this  attempted  filling  of 
the  interstices  practically  useless  and  imat- 
tainable  is  th.at  it  cannot  be  equally  and  uni- 
formly ensured  throughout  the  mass,  the 
mass  consisting  in  some  places  of  aggrega- 
tions of  large  particles  and  in  others  of 
smiiUer.  Now,  if  this  reasoning  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  concrete  will  be  stronger 
if  the  finer  material  be  excluded,  and,  further, 
that  the  liost  concrete  is  that  which  consists 
of  angular  stones  which  interlock  with  each 
other.  Here,  tlien,istobefoundtheexpIanation 
of  the  difference  in  practice,  when  in  one  case 
the  material  is  tipped  from  a  height  and  in 
another  is  deposited  quietly,  for  with  anguLar 
materials  of  an  even  size  and  specific  gravity 
the  greater  the  height  from  which  they  are 
thrown  in  tlie  greater  the  consolidation  will 
be,  while  in  the  other  case  the  less  the  lieight 
the  better.  In  mixing  concrete  composed  of 
angular  stones  alone  each  one  is  surrounded 
with  its  due  quantity  of  lime  or  cement, 
which  adheres  to  it  during  its  descent,  but  if 
inadherent  sand  or  fine  griivel  be  mixed  with 
it,  not  only  will  a  separation  of  the  proper 
relative  positions  of  the  materials  take  jilace 
in  their  descent,  but  the  larger  particles  will 
be  robbed  of  their  due  quantity  of  lime  or 
cement  by  the  sm.aller. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  even 
with  .angul.ar  stones,  whore  the  concrete  is 
thrown  in  from  a  height,  the  lime  or  cement 
will  in  some  degree  be  sliaken  off  the  stones, 
and  although,  if  we  could  deposit  the  mass 
in  very  thin  and  even  Layers,  that  wliich 
might  be  sejiarated  from  one  barrowf ul  would 
attach  itself  to  one  below  it,  .and  so  a  coni- 
pen.satory  action  take  pl.ace,  yet  wo  cannot, 
or  at  least  do  not  in  practice,  spread  out  the 
Layers  sulliciently  thin  to  cause  this  to  take 
effect.  The  consideration,  then,  is  whether 
in  any  case  concrete  should  be  thrown  into 
a  foundation  from  a  height,  or  wliethor  it 
should  not  rather  be  wheeled  in  upon  the 
level,  .and  deposited  as  quietly  as  possible. 
If  it  could  then  be  rolled  with  heavy  rollers, 


the  best  concrete  would  probably  in  that  way 
be  made,  but  as  in  most  cases  this  could  not 
be  done,  punning  is  sometimes  recommended 
to  effect  a  similar  pm-pose.  Now,  as  to  punning, 
there  are  two  considerations  belonging  to  it. 
Lime  or  cement  deposited  dry — tliat  is  not 
absolutely  in  water — should  not  be  disturbed 
after  it  has  once  begun  to  set.  If  a  broad 
and  heavy  roller  could  be  drawn  over  each 
Layer  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited,  the  consoli- 
dation might  be  effected,  or  if  broad  stampers 
could  be  substituted  the  same  might  be  done, 
but  with  sm.all  punners  or  rammers  it  is 
probable  that  the  .action  of  each  petty  blow  is 
merely  to  shift  the  m<aterial  laterally,  and  to 
still  further  separate  the  coating  of  lime  or 
cement  from  the  stones  without  effecting  a 
real  consolidation. 

So  far  as  this  laterjil  movement  presses  out 
the  m.aterial  more  closely  to  the  sides  by 
which  it  is  confined,  whether  that  be  sheet 
piling,  or  the  sides  of  a  trench  or  of  a  foun- 
dation pit,  it  is  good  for  that  reason,  as  it  tends 
to  prevent  further  spreading  of  the  concrete 
when  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  and 
its  load  is  laid  upon  it.  The  question,  then,  is 
whether  a  mass  of  angular  stones,  which 
interlock  with  each  other,  spread  in  thin 
layers  and  punned  so  as  to  press  it  firmly 
against  the  sides,  or  else  tipped  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  is  not  more  unyielding  than 
a  mixture  of  large  and  small  particles  imper- 
fectly cemented  together  with  lime  or  cement, 
and  either  punned  or  thrown  from  a  height. 

That  in  the  London  district,  where  jjlenty 
of  clean  ballast,  or  coarse  and  fine  gr.avel  and 
sand  naturally  mixed,  is  used  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  good  Portland  cement,  or  with 
ground  blue  lias  lime,  most  excellent  concrete 
is  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  its  excel- 
lence would  appear  to  be  due  wholly  to  the 
goodness  of  the  cement,  and  good  Portland 
cement  is  not  procurable  everywhere  and  by 
everybody  who  may  use  concrete,  and  if  it 
were,  and  if  a  due  proportion  of  it  were 
allowed,  clean  gravel  is  not  to  be  had  every- 
where ;  but  granting  that  all  these  are  pro- 
curable, and  allowed  in  due  proportion,  the 
mixing  is  often  so  clumsily  done  as  to  make 
null  .and  of  no  effect  the  best  m.aterials.  In 
short,  from  these  consider<ations  it  would 
appear  that  a  closely  packed  bed  of  angidar 
stones  is  a  better  foundation  than  one  of  weak 
concrete. 

If  this  be  true  of  dry  foundations  it  must 
be  more  true  of  those  deposited  in  water. 
When  ground  lime  or  Portl.and  cement  is 
mixed  with  ballast  and  thrown  into  w.ater, 
eveii  though  it  be  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
.and  though  it  be  quiet,  the  best  part  of  the 
lime  or  cement — th.at  is,  the  silicates — will  be 
w.ashed  out  .and  form  a  skin  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  leaving  the  gravel  b.are.  There 
.are  many  devices  to  prevent  this,  such  as 
lowering  the  concrete  down  in  bags  and 
emptying  them  at  the  bottom  ;  shooting  the 
materials  down  wooden  trunks,  &e.,  and  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  the  cement  in  the  con- 
crete when  water  is  present  induced  I\Ir. 
Kinipple  to  adopt  a  method  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  one  of  the  principles  th.at  it  has 
always  been  thought  necessary  to  observe  in 
dealing  with  cement,  th.at,  namely,  th.at  it 
begins  to  set  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed,  and  there- 
fore that  its  crystallisation  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  working  up  .again  cement 
that  has  become  pai-ti.ally  set.  But  in  the 
discussion  on  ]\Ir.  Grant's  paper  on  the 
strength  of  cement,  read  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  i\lr.  Kinipple  described  his 
method  to  be  to  mis  the  materials  on  the 
top  with  just  sullicient  water,  and  to  turn 
them  over  and  spread  them  out  ir»  a  thin 
layer,  and  when,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  they 
h.avc  become  a  stiff  luit  not  dry  ma.ss,  to 
break  it  up  .and  deposit  it  in  the  foundation 
in  a  crumbling  state,  by  which  means  he  w.as 
able  to  retain  all,  or  nearly  all  the  cement, 
in  the  mass  of  concrete.  But  when  it  beeoiiies 
expedient  to  throw  overboard  a  recognised 
principle  in  order  to  accomplish  any  given 
end,  it  may  well  be   supposed  that  iihere  is 
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somethiDg  ■wrong  somewhere,  and  that  -which 
is  prohably  wrong  in  this  case  is  that  the 
cement  was  not  finely  ground,  and  not 
thoroughly  air-slaked  before  use,  whereby  a 
reserved  power  of  cohesion  would  ensue, 
■which  would  be  brought  into  action  when  the 
material  was  broken  up,  and  redeposited  in 
■water. 


ORIGIN  AXD   GROWTH  OF  ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  only  sour.d  classification  of  styles  of  archi- 
tecture is  that  ■which  arranges  them  according 
to  their  leading  principles  of  construction.  Of  such 
principles,  as  far  as  we  kno^w  at  present,  there  are 
onl3'  three ;  more  accurately  speaking,  there  are  onlj- 
two,  one  of  which  again  falls  into  two  great  suh- 
divisions.  The  two  great  systems  of  construction 
are  the  Entablature  and  the  Arch,  and  the  arch  again 
may  be  either  round  or  pointed.  We  thus  get  three 
distinct  forms  of  construction,  the  Entablature,  the 
Round  Arch,  and  the  Pointed  Arch.  And  each  of 
these  principles  of  construction  has  been,  in  its  own 
time  and  place,  the  animating  principle  of  a  style  of 
architecture.  That  is  to  say,  there  have  been  times 
and  places  in  which  each  of  the  three  has  not  only 
been  the  prevalent  form  of  construction,  but  has 
teen  accompanied  by  an  harmonious  and  consistent 
system  of  decoration.  Each  of  the  three  construct- 
ive principles  may  be  looked  on  as  the  expression 
of  an  Kjsthetical  principle.  In  the  case  of  two  out 
of  the  three  this  is  generally  acknowledged.  It  is 
nniversally  felt  that  the  architecture  of  the  entabla- 
ture is  the  expression  of  horizontal  extension,  that 
the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  is  the  expression 
of  vertical  extension.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  perfection  of  the  horizontal  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  form  of  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature — that  is.  in  the  architecture  of  old  Greece. 
It  is  generall}-  acknowledged  that  the  perfection  of 
the  vertical  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  highest  form 
of  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch,  that  is  in 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  mediieval  Europe.  It  is 
not  so  generally  acknowledged  that  the  intermediate 
form  of  construction,  the  round  arch,  has  also  its 
leading  sesthetical  idea.  It  is  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  that  there  have  been  times  and  places 
in  which  the  round  arch  also  has  produced  a  style, 
not  perhaps  approaching  so  nearly  to  ideal  perfection 
as  either  of  the  other  stjdes,  but  still  coming  near 
enough  to  it  to  be  set  alongside  the  other  two  as  an 
independent  and  equal  form  of  art. 

Yet,  if  we  admit  the  entablature,  the  round  arch, 
and  the  pointed  arch  to  be  the  three  chief,  and 
seeemingly  the  three  only  possible,  forms  of  archi- 
tccttu-al  construction,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow 
that  the  rounJ-arched  construction  must  have  its 
leading  ffisthetical  idea  no  less  than  the  other  two, 
and  that  it  must  be  capable,  no  less  than  the  other 
two,  of  an  ideal  perfection.  Whether  it  has  ever 
actually  reached  its  perfection  or  not,  whether  it  has 
ever  come  so  near  to  it  as  the  other  two  have,  is  a 
question  which  is  not  now  to  the  point.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  there  is  a  perfection  of  the  arched 
style,  but  that  its  perfection  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  that  the 
architecture  of  the  round  arch  is  an  imperfect  form. 
The  answer  is  plain ;  the  round  arch  is  construc- 
tively as  good  a  form  of  construction  as  either  the 
entablature  or  the  pointed  arch.  As  a  mode  of 
building,  it  stands  on  a  perfect  level  with  them. 
Now,  if  we  admit  that  all  good  and  honest  archi- 
tecture consist.s  in  finding  appropriate  forms  of 
decoration  for  good  and  honest  forms  of  ccnstruc- 
tion,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  every  good  and 
honest  form  of  construction  must  be  capable  of 
finding  some  appropriate  form  of  decoration,  and  of 
thereby  reaching  an  ideal  perfection.  It  seems,  then, 
to  follow  that  the  architecture  of  the  round  arch 
has  a  right  to  be  looked  on  as  an  independent  form 
of  art  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature  and  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  h.as  ever  been 
actually  carried  so  near  to  ideal  perfection  as  either 
of  the  other  styles.  It  is  enough  if  we  allow  that 
it  has,  like  them,  its  leading  idea,  and  that  it  is 
e»p.able  of  an  ideal  perfection,  whether  it  has  ever 
actually  reached  it  or  not. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  general  unwillingness 
to  admit  the  claims  of  the  architecture  of  the 
round  arcli  to  an  equal  place  alongside  of  the  other 
two  great  forms  are  obvious  enough.  First  of  all, 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  architecture  of  the 
round  arch  never  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
carried  so  near  to  perfection  as  both  the  other  two 
forms  have.     There  is  no  round-arched  buihling  so 
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absolutely  satisfactory  as  a  work  of  art  as  either  the 
best  Grecian  or  the  best  Gothic  buildings.  In  com- 
paring Romanesque  and  Gothic  buildings,  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  charm  of  the  Romanesque 
building  belongs  to  its  age  and  its  historical  associa- 
tions, a  much  less  share  to  its  .tctual  merit  as  a  work 
of  .art.  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  to  my 
own  mind  this  is  proved  by  the  foUo^ning  test.  A 
modern  Gothic  building,  if  it  be  realh'as  good  as  an 
ancient  one,  is  as  satisfactory  as  an  ancient  one. 
But  a  modern  Romanesque  building  is,  to  my  mmd 
at  least,  simply  grotesque.  The  more  closely  it  re- 
produces an  ancient  building  the  more  grotesque  it 
becomes.  This,  I  think,  proves  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Gothic  building,  we  do,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
admire  a  work  of  art,  while  a  great  part  of  the 
charm  of  the  Romanesque  building  is  derived  from 
other  sources.  But,  if  round-arched  architecture 
has  never  been  actually  carried  so  near  to  perfection 
as  the  other  two  styles,  that  fact  in  no  way  dis- 
proves its  abstract  capacity  of  reaching  an  equal 
relative  perfection.  Secondly,  though  I  believe  the 
round-arched  style  to  have  a  leading  idea  equally 
with  the  other  styles,  and  to  have  equally  with 
them  an  appropriate  form  of  decoration,  yet  neither 
the  leading  idea  nor  the  appropriate  form  of 
decoratir-n  is  quite  so  obvious  in  the  case  of 
the  round-arched  stjde  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two.  There  is  something  negative  about  all 
the  characteristics  of  round-arched  architecture. 
While  the  leading  idea  of  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature  is  that  of  horizontal  extension,  while 
the  leading  idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  pointed 
arch  is  that  of  vertical  extension,  I  take  the  leading 
idea  of  the  round-arched  style  to  be  that  of  no  ex- 
tension either  way,  but  of  simple  rest  and  immo- 
bility. The  round-arched  form  again  has  another 
peculiarity.  No  other  can  so  well  dispense  with 
ornament.  Either  a  Grecian  or  a  Gothic  building 
would  be  whollv  intolerable,  if  it  were  so  utterly 
void  of  ornament  as  many  Romanesque  biuldings 
are  which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  in  their  own 
way.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  say  that,  the  larger  a 
Romanesque  building  is,  the  plainer  it  may  be, 
perhaps  ought  to  be.  A  small  chapel  in  that  style 
is  commonly  much  richer  than  a  great  minster. 
What,  too,  is  the  nature  of  Romanesque  ornament, 
when  we  get  an}'  ?  It  is  again  something  of  a 
negative  kind.  The  Greek  mouldings  are  of  a  kind 
which  serve  to  strengthen  the  horizontal  lines  sup- 
plied by  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
Gothic  mouldings  are  of  a  kind  which  serve  to 
strengthen  the  vertical  lines  supplied  by  the 
construction  of  the  building.  In  Romanesque 
neither  of  these  forms  seems  appropriate.  A 
round  .arch  moulded  after  either  the  Grecian  or 
the  Gothic  fashion  is  never  satisfactorj-.  Either  the 
horizontal  or  the  vertical  idea  is  suggested,  and  each 
of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  ot  a  style 
whose  leading  idea  is  pure  rest  and  immobility. 
Moulding,  indeed,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
moulding  which  affects  the  section,  is  really  out  of 
place  in  a  Romanesque  budding.  The  true  Roman- 
esque ideal  leaves  the  orders  of  the  >arch  in  their 
natural  square  section,  and  seeks  enrichment  bv 
ornament  on  the  surface,  whether  by  coloured  orna- 
ment, as  in  Ital.v,  or  by  what  we  may  call  surface- 
moulding,  as  in  our  own  Norman.  At  most  it 
attaches  a  heavj-  roll — a  continuation  of  the  jamb- 
shaft— to  the  square  section,  instead  of  carving  the 
square  section  itself  .away,  as  in  the  Gothic  system 
of  mouhlings.  In  all  this  we  see  the  negative  cha- 
racter of  the  style.  It  has  a  leading  idea ;  it  has  an 
appropriate  form  of  ornament ;  both  are  capable  of 
definition  ;  but  both  are  perhaps  most  easily  under- 
stood by  describing  them  as  something  which  is 
neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic.  Again,  in  our  Northern 
Romanesque,  though  there  is  a  stateliness  and  majestj- 
.above  all  other  styles,  there  is  seldom  anything  to  be 
called  real  beauty  of  detail,  such  as  we  find  in  Grecian 
on  the  one  side  and  iu  Gothic  on  the  other.  The 
truth  is  that  the  time  when  the  round-arched  style 
came  nearest  to  perfection  in  the  general  design  of 
its  buildings  ■n-as  a  time  when,  in  northern  countries 
at  least,  the  decorfitive  arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
An  English  sculptured  capital  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is,  in  its  way.  as  beautiful  as  anything  in 
Greek  art.  But  when  a  capital  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  any  where  north 
of  the  .Vlps  attempts  sculpture,  animal  or  vegetable, 
the  effect  is  simply  grotesque.  We  may  applj'  the 
test  which  I  before  gave.  A  modern  reproduction 
either  of  a  Corinthian  or  of  an  Early  Gothic  capital 
may  be  fully  a.s  pleasing  to  the  e^-e  as  the  original. 
But  a  modern  imitatinn  of  an  enriched  Norman  or 
Lombard  capital,  with  its  rude  volutes  and  its 
strangely  disproportioned  men  and  beasts,  is  not 
pleasing,  but  ridiculous.  It  has  not  the  charm  of 
antiquity  and  historical  association  ■which  belongs  to 
the  original,  and  it  has  nothing  to  put  in  its  place. 


This  last  difficulty,  strongly  as  it  may  be  felt  in 
most  Northern  and  in  some  Italian  Romanesque, 
would  prove  nothing  at  Pisa  or  Lucca.  But  all  that 
I  have  been  saying  as  to  the  negative  character  ot 
Romanesque  architecture  and  as  to  the  lack  of  beauty 
in  its  detail,  would  of  itself  go  far  to  account  for  the 
unwillingness  so  commonly  felt  to  see  in  the  .archi- 
tecture of  the  round  arch  .an  independent  style  rank- 
ing alongside  of  the  .architecture  of  the  entablature 
and  that  of  the  pointed  arch.  But  I  think  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  To 
admit  the  round-arched  style  as  an  independent  form 
of  equal  rank  ■with  the  other  two,  involves  giving  up 
a  whole  train  of  notions  about  ancient  and  modern, 
Classical,  and  the  like.  If  we  .are  to  admit  the 
claims  of  the  rovind-arched  style  as  I  have  put 
them,  we  must  .altogether  wipe  out  the  hard  and  fast 
line  between  ancient  and  modern.  We  must  .admit 
the  continuous  existence  of  a  style  whose  earlier 
examples  were  the  work  of  "Classical"  Romiing, 
while  its  later  examples  were  the  work  of  Barbarians, 
Goths,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  h.ard  to  make 
many  people  believe  that  a  really  wider  line  ought 
to  be  thawn  between  two  forms  of  Mediaeval  work 
than  between  one  form  of  Medh-eval  work 
and  one  form  of  Classical.  It  would  be  harder 
still  to  make  them  believe  that  one  form  of  Classical 
architectiu-e  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  imper- 
fect transition  to  a  style  which  was  brought  nearer 
to  perfection  at  the  hands  of  Mediaival  barbarians. 
To  those  who  t.ake  a  wider  view  of  general  history 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  all  this.  Sweep  away  the 
distinction  of  "  ancient  "  and  "modern" — cease  to 
look  on  things  ''  Classical "  as  something  all  by 
themselves,  hedged  iu  from  everything  belonging  to 
other  times  .and  nations — learn  to  look  on  history  is 
a  whole,  and  the  history  of  Greece  or  of  Rome 
simply  as  a  part  of  that  whole — .and  there  ■n-ill  no 
longer  seem  anything  strange  or  incongruous  in 
holding  that,  in  architecture,  in  language,  or  in  anj'- 
thing  else,  the  function  of  the  first  century  on 
either  side  of  our  lera  was  simply  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  after  it.  Once 
grasp  the  true  life  and  spirit  of  the  long  Imperial 
history,  and  there  will  seem  nothing  wonderful  in 
fixing  on  the  third  century,  in  purelj'  Classical  eyes 
a  time  of  decay  and  degradation,  as. a  time  which 
alike  in  religion,  in  law,  and  in  art,  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  great  creative  ages  of  the  world. 

The  essence  of  good  architecture  of  .any  kind  is 
that  its  constructive  system  should  be  put  boldly 
forward,  that  its  decorative  system  should  be  such 
as  in  no  way  conceals  or  masks  the  construction,  but 
makes  the  constructive  features  themselves  orna- 
mental. Both  in  Grecian  and  in  Gothic  archie 
lecture  this  rule  is  thoroughly  and  consistently 
carried  out.  In  a  Grecian  building  the  entablature 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  construction,  and  it  pro- 
claims itself  as  such.  In  a  Gothic  building  the 
pointed  arch  is  the  main  feature  of  the  construction, 
and  it  proclaims  itself  as  such.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  disguise  of  any 
kind.  But  how  stands  the  case  with  Classical 
Roman  architecttue  ?  Here  we  have  a  style  in 
■which  the  main  feature  of  the  construction  is  not 
made  the  main  feature  of  the  decoration.  Here  we 
have  a  style  in  which  the  great  constructive 
features  seem,  as  it  wor^,  ashamed  of  themselves, 
where  they  try  to  hide  themselves  behind  a  mask 
borrowed  from  a  different;  system  of  construction. 
The  architecture  of  Classical  Rome  is,  like  the 
literature  of  Classical  Rome,  imitative.  Italy,  the 
land  to  which  the  world  practically  owes  the  great 
discovery  of  the  arched  construction,  m.ay  very 
likclv  have  had  .a  native  architecture,  as  well  as  a 
native  literature,  in  the  d.ays  of  the  Kings  and  the 
early  Consuls.  But  the  architecture  of  Cl.assical 
Rome  was  a  mere  imitation  of  that  of  Greece.  It 
was  indeed  but  an  imperfect  imitation.  The  Roman 
architects  were  not  so  besotted  as  to  cast  away  their 
own  great  invention  of  the  arch,  and  to  fall  back  on 
the  less  llexible,  less  diversified,  constructive  system 
of  the  Greek  entablature.  But,  just  as  they  spread 
a  varnish  of  Greek  forms,  Greek  metres,  and  what 
not,  over  their  native  Italian  literature,  so,  in 
like  sort,  they  spread  a  varnish'of  Greek  deco- 
ration over  their  native  Italian  construction. 
Buildings  whose  real  construction  wiis  that  of  piers 
and  arches  were  masked  with  a  decorative  imitation 
of  the  columns  and  entablature  of  a  Greek  portico. 
But  as  it  was  in  other  things,  so  it  was  also  in  archi- 
tecture. The  true  Roman  spirit  was  masked  only, 
and  not  destroyed,  by  the  fashion  of  Greek  imitation. 
As  that  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  satirists,  the  histo- 
rians, an(l  even  here  and  there  in  the  poets  them- 
selves, as  it  stands  <iut  more  clearly  still  in  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  law,  so  there  are  classes 
of  Roman  building  in  which  the  national  arched 
construction  stands  out,  masked  but  feebly,  or  not 
at  all,  by  the  varnish  of  Greek  decoration.     In  an 
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aqueduct  or  an  ampliitheatre,  Greek  features,  columns 
and  their  entablatures,  are  either  ab.^ent  altogether 
or  are  something  so  secondary  as  to  have  but  little 
share  in  the  general  effect.  In  buildings  of  this 
kind,  the  round  arch,  the  main  constructive  feature, 
does  really  stand  out  as  the  feature  which  gives  the 
building  its  main  architectural  character.  And,  as 
Mr.  Petit  remarked  long  ago,  the  step  from  buildings 
of  this  kind  to  some  of  the  plainer  forms  of  the 
later  Itomanesque  is  very  slight  indeed.  Some  of 
the  great  German  churches,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  three  great  Klienish  minsters  of  Mainz,  Worms, 
and  Speier,  where  the  interior  elevations  consist  of 
square  piers  supporting  perfectly  unadorned  round 
arches,  have  surely  a  great  deal  in  common  with  a 
Rtmian  aqueduct.  In  both  we  see  the  round-arched 
construction  standing  boldly  out  in  its  most  undis- 
guised form.  And  buildings  of  this  kind,  whether 
aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  or  churches,  which  rely 
ahnost  wholly  on  their  unadorned  constructive  ele- 
ments, may  undoubtedly  be  grand  and  striking  in 
the  highest  degree.  Still,  a  style  of  architecture 
would  be  narrowly  limited  in  its  resources  if  it  were 
for  ever  confined  to  such  elements  as  these.  The 
massive,  unadorned,  square  pier  was  suited  for  many 
purposes ;  but  there  were  also  many  purposes  which 
asked  for  something  more  graceful,  something  which 
better  offered  itself  for  enrichment.  There  was  one 
feature  of  the  Greek  constructive  s^-stem  which 
the  Roman  architect  could  do  something  more 
than  blindly  imitate.  There  was  one  feature 
which  he  could  really  adopt,  for  which  he  could 
find  a  place  in  his  own  system  as  appropriate 
as  that  which  it  had  held  in  the  S3"sten\  to  which  it 
belonged  by  birth.  The  Grecian  column  was  freely 
employed  by  the  Roman  architects,  but  for  a  long 
time,  in  truth  during  the  whole  of  the  purely  Clas- 
sical period,  it  was  used  onl}'  in  a  feeble,  hesitating, 
and  inconsistent  way.  Roman  architects  built  por- 
ticoes and  colonnades  after  purely  Grecian  models, 
without  bringing  in  any  feature  of  the  national  con- 
structive system  at  all.  Or  columns  and  entabla- 
tures after  the  Grecian  model  were  attached  as  a  mere 
decorative  mask  to  buildings  really'  built  according 
to  the  national  mode  of  construction.  At  last,  in 
days  which  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  days  of 
decline,  in  days  which  are  looked  upon  as  days  of 
degradation  both  for  literature  and  for  art,  the  great 
step  was  taken  which  was  to  give  Romnu  architec- 
ture an  harmnnious  and  consistent  form,  the  step 
which  was  to  make  its  chief  decorative  feature  be- 
come also  the  chit'f  feature  of  its  construction.  In 
the  Greek  system  the  column  had  boldly  and  honestly 
supported  the  entablature.  In  the  Roman  system  of 
construction,  the  round  arch  answered  to  the  enta- 
blature. What,  then,  was  needed  to  make  the  column 
a  real  feature  in  the  Roman  system  was  to  make  it 
discharge  in  the  Roman  construction  a  duty  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  it  had  discharged  in  the 
Greek  construction.  In  the  Greek  system  the  enta- 
blature had  rested  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  ; 
what  was  now  needed  was  to  make  the  round  arch 
rest  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  also.  This  simple 
change  at  once  gave  Roman  architecture  a  form  both 
consistent  in  construction  and  graceful  in  decoration. 
Next  to  the  introduction  of  the  arch  itself,  no  archi- 
tectural revolution  has  been  so  great  and  so  lasting 
in  its  results.  The  man  "jvho  first  boldly  set  his  arch 
to  rest  on  the  capitals  of  his  columns  made  a  change 
which  led  the  way  to  all  future  developments  of 
arched  architecture,  round  and  pointed  alike. 

The  first  building,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  which 
this  great  chani^e  was  made  was  the  Palace  of  Dio- 
cletian at  Spalato.  No  time,  no  jdace,  no  author, 
could  be  more  fitting  for  such  a  great  architectural 
revolution.  The  change  was  not  made  in  the  local 
Rome,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iladriatic,  in  a 
land  which  tiie  Romans  of  an  earlicT  time  had 
looked  on  as  a  distant  and  barbarous  province.  But 
in  those  days  the  local  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the 
only  Rome.  Rome  was  now  wherever  the  Roman 
law  and  the  Roman  language  had  spread  themselves, 
wherever  men  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Csesar.  And  no  corner  of  the  Empire  was  then 
more  truly  Roman  than  the  Dalmatian  land  which 
sent  forth  th  tt  long  succession  of  wise  and  valiant 
Emperors,  Rinnan  in  every  nobler  sense  of  the  word, 
though  the  local  Rome  was  neither  their  birthplace 
nor  their  dwelling-place.  And  it  was  well  that  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  the  founder  of  the  Empire  in 
its  later  form,  should  also  be  the  man  at  whose 
bidding  the  first  consistent  Roman  building  rose. 
The  keen  eye  of  Diocletian  had  at  last  seen  that  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  was  at  an  end;  he  gras[ied 
the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  a  monarcliy,  and, 
grasping  the  fact,  he  ha  1  not  shrunk  from  putting 
it  prominently  forward  before  the  eyes  of  men.  The 
lilyrian  pi^want.  in  the  days  of  his  power,  had  been 
the  first  to  deck  himself  with  the  outward  pomp  i>( 
royalty,  when  so  to  do  was  simplj-  to  give  an  out- 


wanl  expression  to  what  for  many  generations  had 
been  ttie  greatest  of  practical  facts.  The  same 
man,  in  the  days  of  his  voluntary  retirement, 
carried  out  a  change  in  Roman  art  exactly  analogous 
to  the  change  which  he  had  already  carried  out  in 
the  Roman  polity.  Alike  in  polity  and  in  art,  he 
swept  away  traditions  which  had  become  cumbrous 
and  useless,  and  let  things  stand  forth  as  they  really 
were.  Alike  in  recasting  the  constitution  of  his 
Empire  and  in  designing  the  hall  of  his  palace,  Dio- 
cletian made  the  real  construction  of  the  fabric 
stand  forth  undisguisedly  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
Alike  in  his  political  and  in  his  architectural  creation, 
he  put  the  crown  to  the  work  towards  which  his 
predecessors  had  been  feeling  their  way  for  three 
hundred  years. 

The  palace  of  Spdlato  I  have  never  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  but  the  views  of  it  given  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  are  quite  enough  to  set  its  main  features 
clearly  before  us.  The  new  invention  is  not,  indeed, 
consistently  carried  out  tliroughont  the  whole  build- 
ing ;  that  would  have  been  too  much  to  look  for 
from  any  architect  of  any  age  or  country.  But  it 
is  applied  to  the  long  colonnades  of  the  great  hall, 
and  noble  ranges  they  are.  A  consistent  round- 
arched  building  has  at  last  been  called  into  being,  a 
building  of  a  less  massive  and  a  more  ornamental 
type  than  the  aqueduct,  or  even  than  the  amphi- 
theatre. As  the  first  consistent  arched  interior,""  the 
hall  of  Diocletian's  palace  contains  in  it  the  germs  of 
all  later  architecture;  the  germs  not  only  of  Ravenna 
and  Pisa,  but  of  Caen  and  Durham ;  not  onl}'  of 
Caen  and  Durham,  but  of  Westminster  and  Amiens. 
As  such,  there  is  no  more  memorable  building  upon 
earth.  But  it  is  in  no  wa3'  wonderful  that  the  great 
improvement  which  it  offered  was  not  at  once  uni- 
versally accepted.  Every  architectural  development 
has  to  go  through  a  stage  of  transition,  a  stage 
when  the  new  principle  and  the  old  are  striving  for 
the  mastery,  and  when  the  two  are  mingled  together 
in  various  degrees  and  proportions.  The  architect  of 
Spalato  showed  that  columns  could  be  used  as  the 
immediate  supports  of  arches;  he  did  not  at  once 
persuade  the  whole  world  to  use  columns  as  the  im- 
mediate supports  of  arches-  Men  had  been  so  long 
used  to  look  upon  the  entablature  as  the  right  thing 
to  rest  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns  that  they 
could  not  all  at  once  bring  themselves  to  let  the  arch 
come  straight  down  upon  the  capital  itself.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  must  be  done,  as  if  some 
change  must  be  made,  to  adapt  the  capital  to  its  new 
duties.  Something  must  be  thrust  in  between  the 
capital  and  the  arch;  some  fragment,  as  it  were,  of 
the  entablature,  must  come  between  the  abacus  of 
the  capital  and  the  impost  of  the  arch.  Or  perhaps 
the  abacus  itself  must  be  enlarged  into  something 
like  a  piece  of  entablature,  or  the  whole  capital  must 
be  drawn  out  to  an  unusual  size  and  height,  in  order 
to  seem  more  worthy  of  its  new  prominence,  and 
better  able  to  bear  the  weight  that  was  laid  upon  it. 
For  it  is  manifest,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  arched  construction,  that  the  columns, 
or  other  supports  of  a  range  of  arches,  may  be  placed 
at  much  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  the 
columns  of  a  colonnade  supporting  an  entablature. 
It  follows  that  each  column  and  its  capital  assumes 
in  the  arched  building  a  greater  importance  ;  it  has, 
so  to  speak,  a  more  distinct  separate  existence  than 
belongs  to  the  columns  of  a  colonnade.  In  the 
later  Roman  architecture  we  therefore  find  all  kinds 
of  shifts  to  avoid  that  immediate  juxtaposition  of 
the  arch  with  capitals  of  the  hitherto  accustomed 
forms  on  wlncli  the  architect  of  Spalato  had  ahead}' 
ventured.  In  the  basilicas  of  Ravenna  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  single  case  where  the  arch 
comes  down  immediately  upon  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian capital. 

Those  wonderful  works  of  Western  Emperors, 
of  Gothic  Kings,  and  of  Eastern  Exarchs,  were 
reared  out  of  the  spoils  of  earlier  buildings. 
Columns  and  capitals  were  brought  from  various 
quarters  ;  their  proportions  did  not  always  ex- 
actly tally  with  one  another  ;  a  column  did  not 
always  agree  with  the  column  which  stood  next  to 
it,  or  with  the  capital  which  its  own  shafts  sup- 
ported. But,  among  all  the  shifts  to  which  the 
architects  of  these  churches  were  driven  in  order  to 
keep  something  like  order  among  the  columns  which 
were  thus  strangelj'  brought  together,  in  every 
case,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  capital,  a 
member  is  thrust  in  bctwi^en  the  capital  itself  and 
the  arch.  For  such  a  member  there  is  no  real  need, 
either  constructive  or  decorative;  it  simply  shows 
how  men  clave  to  the  idea  that  the  proper  use  of  a 
column  and  its  capital  was  to  support  something 
like  the  horizontal  line  of  the  entablature.  The 
local  use  of  Ravenna  preferred  the  employment  of 
capitals  of  the  received  Classical  shapes  with 
this  needless  member  interposed — a  member  which 
wants  a  name,  and  to  which  that  of  the   stilt  has 


sometimes  been  given.*  At  Constantinople,  on  the 
other  hand — I  speak  here  not  from  personal  know- 
ledge, but  from  the  Chevalier  Fossati's  splendid 
drawings  of  S.  Sophia — though  the  stilt  is  not  un- 
known, yet  the  tendency  seems  rather  to  have  been 
towards  devising  new  forms  of  the  capital  itself. 
Some  of  them,  with  a  different  proportion,  still  keep 
something  like  the  general  idea  of  a  Classical 
capital,  while  others,  especially  the  well-known 
Byzantine  basket  capital,  altogether  depart  from 
Classical  models.  At  Ravenna  no  difference  can  be 
discerned  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  Placidia 
and  those  of  the  Gothic  Theodoric.  The  wise 
barbarian  who  preserved  for  the  conquered  Romans 
their  laws,  their  language,  and  their  buildings, 
followed  their  models  also  in  his  own  original  works. 
But  with  the  recovery  of  Italy  under  Justinian  new 
forms  came  in.  In  the  church  of  S.  Vital,  begun 
during  the  Gothic  dominion  but  not  finished  till 
after  the  conquest  by  Belisarius,  the  new  By- 
zactine  forms  of  capital  are  seen.  But  the  local 
custom  did  not  wholly'  die  out,  and  the  stilt 
appears  in  S.  Vital  also,  often  taking  the  form 
of  what  we  must  call  a  double  capital,  one  being 
placed  over  the  other.  The  Bj'zantine  forms,  in 
their  later  development,  are  found  also  among  the 
vast  stores  of  capitals,  brought  and  copied  from  all 
possible  quarters,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  portico 
ami  the  galleries  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  But  for 
true  columnar  arcades,  like  those  of  Ravenna,  we 
must  leap  over  several  centuries,  till  we  come  to  the 
works  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  at  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Murano,  and  Torcello.  Here,  with  the 
changes  of  detail  which  are  natural  after  a  space  of 
eight  hundred  j'ears,  we  come  back  to  the  same  state 
of  things  which  we  saw  at  Spalato.  The  arch  again 
rests  immediately  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  and 
the  columns  and  their  capitals  are  either  Classical 
remains  used  up  again,  or  else  they  are  as  nearly 
imitated  from  Classical  models  as  the  art  of  those 
ages  would  allow. 

It  certainl}'  seems  to  me  that,  in  these  great  Italian 
churches,  we  have  before  us  a  distinct  round-arched 
style,  an  independent  form  of  architecture  worthy  to 
rank  side  by  side  either  with  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature  or  with  the  architecture  of  the  pointed 
arch.  One  of  the  three  great  forms  of  construction, 
a  form  constructively  as  good  as  either  of  the  other 
two,  is  here  provided  with  a  good  and  consistent  de- 
corative system.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  more  is 
wanted.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  archi- 
tectural forms  more  perfect  and  stately  than  the 
arcades  of  the  nave  of  Pisa.  The  decorative  forms 
are  consistent  and  elegant ;  in  some,  indeed,  of  the 
later  buildings  of  the  style,  especially  at  Lucca,  they 
put  on  an  almost  extravagant  richness  of  detail,  but 
yet  without  departing  from  the  purity  of  the  round- 
arched  ideal.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  columnar 
form  of  the  Italian  Romanesque  is  a  pure  and  geuuiae 
style,  that  it  is  a  legitimate  decorative  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  great  types  of  architectural  construc- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  architecture  of  Classical 
Rome  must  be  looked  on  as  something  imperfect  and 
transitional.  The  Romanesque  of  Pisa  and  Lucca 
is  the  Classical  Roman  set  free  from  the  incongruous 
elements  which  clung  about  it,  set  free  from  all  traces 
of  the  days  when  Roman  architecture  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  Grecian  form.  The  one  Grecian  fea- 
ture which  could  be  really  adapted  to  the  Roman 
principle  of  construction  has  been  adopted  and 
naturalised,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of 
doing  as  good  service  in  the  new  system  as  it  did  in 
the  old.  If  here  and  there  traces  of  another  system 
of  decoration  may  be  found  hanging  about  the 
buildings  of  this  style,  they  are  in  positions  so  un- 
important as  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  the  general 
effect.  They  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  claim  of 
the  columnar  Romanesque  to  be  looked  on  as  a  pure 
and  i[idependent  style,  as  the  consistent  carrying  out 
of  an  architectural  conception  which  the  Classical 
Roman  attempted  onlj'  very  imperfectly.  Para- 
doxical, then,  as  the  position  ma}'  sound,  I  think  that 
I  have  made  out  my  case,  and  that  the  Classical 
Roman  is  essentially  an  imperfect  style,  amere  tran- 
sition to  the  more  perfect  Romanesque. 


GERMAN'  ROMANESQUE. 

[From   the    SaturdaJ/    Eeview.l 

WE  last  year  wound  up  a  series  of  papers  on 
several  of  the  chief  cities  of  Northern 
Italy  with  a  general  view  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  is  most 
specially  distinctive  of  the   country.     That  is  the 

*  It  is  worth  noticing  that  something  very  like  the 
Ravonnese  stilt  is  to  be  found  in  tho  ancient  Egyptian 
arehitecture,  in  tho  form  of  a  member,  the  rfc.  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  th"  entablature.  In  some  forms 
of  Saracenie  architecture  this  stilt  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant feutiu^. 
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Italian  Romanesque,  the  style  -which  reaches  its 
highest  stage  of  beauty  and  majesty  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  Pisa.  We  purpose  now  to  wind  up  the 
desultory  comments  which  we  have  lately  been 
making  on  some  of  the  great  huildings  of  Germany 
with  a  similar  general  view  of  the  contemporary 
architecture  of  that  country.  Italy  and  Germany 
maj-  indeed  be  looked  on  as  forming  one  Empire 
architecturally,  just  as  they  so  long  did  politically. 
as  distinguished  from  the  lands  to  the  west  of  them. 
The  history  of  the  art  in  the  two  lands  has  much  in 
common  as  distinguished  from  England  or  France. 
In  both  we  can  hardh'  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Komanesque  buildings  claim  the  highest  place  in  his- 
torical interest,  perhaps  even  in  artistic  merit.  In 
Italy  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  of  it ;  one  can 
hardly  keep  one's  patieuce  with  the  nation  which, 
having  worked  out  so  pure  and  beautiful  a  style  as 
the  best  Italian  Eomanesque,  could  throw  it  aside  for 
the  poor  imitations  of  foreign  forms  which  pass  as 
Italian  Gothic.  In  Germany,  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  case;  Germany,  as  all  the  world  knows,  contains 
some  of  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  ever  were  reared.  Yet  in 
Germany,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  the  Eomanesque  build- 
ings which  are  the  most  truly  native  ;  they  are  those 
which  we  at  once  feel  to  be  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  country,  at  home  there  and  out  of  place  everj-- 
whereelse.  Gothic  seems  in  Germany,  as  in  Italy, 
to  be  something  of  foreign  birth,  but  with  one  most 
important  difference.  In  Italy,  the  foreign  style 
never  took  root ;  it  turned  cut  the  elder  national 
style,  but  it  never  became  naturalised  itself;  Italian 
Gothic  is  not  Gothic,  but  a  mere  unsuccessful  imita- 
tion of  the  Gothic  of  Germany,  France,  or  England. 
In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  style 
thoroughly  took  root  ;  it  developed  a  national 
•variety,  ranking  alongside  of  the  national  varieties 
which  grew  up  in  other  lands  ;  but  still  it  never  pro- 
duced forms  so  thoroughly  native,  so  thoroughlj' 
the  growth  of  tlie  country  and  characteristic  of  it,  as 
the  forms  of  the  German  Romanesque.  If  any  one 
were  called  on  to  pick  out  a  building  that  should  be 
.specially  and  unmistakeably  German,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  would  pick  out  a  Romanesqne  build- 
ing. If  he  were  called  on  to  pick  out  a  building  that 
should  be  speci.olly  and  unmistakeably  French  or 
English,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  pick  out 
some  form  of  Gothic.  We  go  to  Kiilu.  and  in  the 
■metropolitan  church  we  admire  one  of  the  architec- 
tural wonders  of  the  world ;  but  if  we  want  to  see 
something  not  belonging  to  the  whole  world,  but 
specially  belonging  to  Germany,  we  go  to  the  church 
of  the  Apostles,  of  S.  Martin,  of  S.  JIary  in  the 
Gapitol.  Perhaps  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fitting  that  the  style,  which  in  all  forms  still 
bears  the  undying  impress  of  Rome,  should  be,  above 
all  others,  the  style  which  is  felt  at  once  as  most 
native  and  characteristic  in  both  of  the  two  great 
Imperial  realms. 

We  believe  that  we  have,  in  talking  of  these 
matters,  more  than  once  put  forth  the  doctrine  that 
«p  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  one 
common  style  of  architecture,  of  Italian  origin, 
prevailed  throughout  Western  Europe.  Of  this 
•common  Primitive  style  the  oldest  remains,  not 
being  strictly  P.oman,  through  all  the  western  lands 
are  examples,  ourown  so-called  "Anglo  Saxon"  build- 
ings among  them.  Bnt  in  Aquitaine,  France,  Nor- 
mandy, and  England,  this  common  Primitive  st^'le 
•was  supid  anted  by  local  styles,  Romanesque  like 
it.self,  but  having  local  characteristics  of  its  own, 
just  like  the  French,  English,  and  German  varieties 
of  Gothic  in  after  times.  In  Italy  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  pro- 
cess of  supplanting  took  place.  In  Germany,  above 
all,  we  .should  rather  say  that  the  Primitive  slylo 
was  kept  in  use,  retained,  improved,  and  developed, 
all  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The 
best  German  Ilomanesque  of  the  twelfth  century 
has  less  in  common  with  our  Norman  of  the  same 
age  than  it  has  with  our  so-called  "Anglo-Saxon"  of 
the  age  before.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  new  style, 
supplanting  the  Primitive,  as  happened  in  Gaul  and 
Britain,  but  an  improved  form  of  the  Primitive  style 
itself.  Thus  f,ar  Italy  and  Germany  h.ave  points'of 
agreement  in  their  architectural  history,  as  con- 
trasted with  England,  France,  and  Aquitaine.  They 
have  points  of  agreement  also  in  the  history  of  the 
process  by  which  Romanesque  went  out  of  use.  In 
England  the  transition  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic 
takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  a  few  pure  Gothic  buili'ings  are 
found  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ;  no  buildings  of 
even  the  lirst  decade  af  the  thirteenth  centurv  show 
more  than  the  last  faint  traces  of  the  departing 
Romanesque.  The  Transitional  period  in  France  is 
pretty  well  contemporary  with  that  in  England  ;  hut 
the  development  is  in  some  points  slower,  in  others 
quicker  ;  quicker  in  windows,  slower  in    mouldings, 


pillars,  and  their  capitals.  No  one  can  call  either 
S.alisbury  or  Amiens  anything  but  perfect  Gothic  ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked  over  and  over  again  that 
the  windows  at  Amiens  are  more  advanced  than 
those  at  Salisbury,  while  the  pillars  at  Salisbury 
are  more  advanced  than  those  at  Amiens.  But,  both 
in  France  and  in  England,  the  Gothic  grows  bj-  slow 
stages  out  of  the  earlier  Romanesque.  The  pointed 
arch  is  first  introduced  into  the  main  arches  of  the 
building;  then  it  m.akes  its  way  into  the  smaller  de- 
corative arches  ;  lastly,  forms  of  moulding  and  other 
enrichment  are  worked  out  which  better  harmonise 
with  the  new  construction  than  those  which  were 
before  in  use.  But  all  these  stages  are  pretty  well 
over  by  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
Germany,  however,  just  as  in  Italy,  we  find 
round-arched  buildings  down  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  even  a  good  way 
into  the  thirteenth.  These  round-arched  build- 
ings may,  indeed,  show  signs  that  a  change 
is  coming;  they  may  depart  in  some  tilings 
from  the  purity  of  the  Romanesque  ideal ;  they  m.ay 
even  show  a  few  pointed  arches  mingled  with  the 
round  ;  but  their  whole  feeling  and  general  effect  is 
still  Romanesque,  not  Gothic,  hardly  even  Transi- 
tional. All  this  is  the  case  in  Italy  also ;  in  neither 
country  is  there  any  Transitional  style  in  the  same 
sense  that  there  is  in  England  and  France ;  the  Ger- 
man Transition,  Limburg,  for  instance,  is  simply  a 
modified  Romanesque.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
German  Gothic,  like  the  French  and  English  Gothic, 
grew  out  of  the  earlier  style ;  it  rather  supplants  the 
Romanesque,  just  as  the  so-called  Itahan  Gothic 
supplants  the  Italian  Romanesque  ;  the  only  diffe- 
rence is  that  in  Germany  Romanesque  is  supplanted 
by  real  and  good  Gothic,  while  in  Italy  it  is  sup- 
planted by  a  sham.  But  in  both  cases  the  new  style, 
whatever  it  is,  seems  to  come  in  pretty  well  ready- 
made.  The  introduction  of  Gothic  into  Germany 
was,  if  we  look  to  dates,  more  like  the  introduction 
of  the  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  in  England. 
We  are  amazed  to  find  that  Ealdwiue's  work  .at 
.Tarrow  is  only  twenty  years  older  than  William  of 
S.  Canilef's  work  at  Durham ;  it  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  work  of  Benedict  Biscop  four  hundred 
j-ears  earlier.  So  at  Kijln  the  gap  in  architectural 
effect  between  the  Apostles'  Church  and  the  cathe- 
dral seems  a  gap  of  ages.  But  the  real  chronological 
gap  is  not  very  great.  Save  a  small  part  of  the 
west  end,  no  part  of  the  Apostles'  Church  is  older 
than  ll'.ill ;  the  work  was  still  unfinished  in  1222, 
and  the  metropolitan  church,  a  distinct  advance  alike 
upon  Salisbury  and  Amiens,  was  begun  in  124S.  In 
short,  the  fully  developed  Gothic  style  seems  in  Ger- 
many to  come  in  quite  suddenl3-.  There  is  nothing 
like  that  gradual  growth  which  any  one  may  trace  who 
walks  from  one  end  of  Romsey  Abbey  to  another. 

Dr.  Whewell  long  ago  pointed  out  some  of  the 
main  differences  between  German  Romanesque  and 
our  Norman  style  in  Engl.and.  He  pointed  out  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  the  huge  round  piers  which  are 
so  distinctively  an  English  fashion,  and  the  rarity  of 
many  of  the  mouldings  and  other  enrichments  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own  buildings.  But 
his  view  was  throughout  constructi^■e  rather  than 
historical.  Thomas  Hope  had  before  him,  though 
going  rather  too  f,ar  in  speaking  of  German  architec- 
ture as  "  Lombard,"  fully  caught  the  true  connection 
between  the  st3'les  of  Italy  and  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Petit  again,  in  that  careless  kind  of  way  in  which 
he  let  drop  so  many  acute  remarks  for  other  people 
to  work  out  more  fully,  saw  the  connection  between 
the  German  style  and  the  few  remains  of  Primitive 
Romanesque,  the  so-called  ''Anglo-Saxon  "  buildings 
in  ICngland.  Putting  .all  this  together,  we  can  get 
at  a  verv  fair  historical  view  of  the  style.  The 
Primitive  Romanesque,  which  was  cut  short  in  Aqui- 
taine, France,  and  ICngland,  in  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century,  lived  on  and  flourished  in  Ger- 
many till  the  enil  of  the  twelfth.  The  ch.aracteristic 
external  feature  of  the  style,  the  tall,  square,  hard, 
unliuttressed  bell-towers  with  midwall  .shafts,  which 
spread  from  Italy  over  all  Western  lands,  has  left 
among  ourselves  only  a  few  small  ami  rude  examples. 
In  Germany  it  went  on  through  the  whole  period 
of  Romanesque,  and  even,  as  in  Italy,  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  towers  of  the  jieriod  which  came  after. 
But  it  was  used  in  Germany  in  a  way  which  was  never 
thought  of  in  Italy.  The  campanile  of  Italy  is  essen- 
tially a  detached  tower;  if  it  does  just  touch  the 
church,  it  hardly  ever  really  forms  part  of  it ;  such  an 
outline  as  that  of  .S.  Andiroseat  Milan,  the  two  western 
towers  and  the  central  cupola,  must  be  nearly  uruque. 
The  German  architects  seized  on  the  two  great 
Italian  features,  the  campanile  and  the  central 
eiipola,  and  worked  them  together  into  forms  wliich 
were  unknown  anywhere  else,  and  which  certainly 
produced  the  most  v.aried  and  picturesque  buildings 
in  the  world.  The  Norman  architects  undoubtedly 
borrowed   their  central   lanterns   from  the   Italian 


cupolas,  but  they  always  preferred  the  square  form 
to  the  octagon,  and  they  at  most  gave  it  two  satel- 
lites in  the  form  of  towers  at  the  west  end.  But 
the  Germans  delighted  in  the  octagonal  form  ;  they 
delighted  also  in  bringing  the  two  elements — the 
tower,  commonly  square,  but  sometimes  round  or 
octagonal,  and  the  cupola — into  the  closest  possible 
neighbourhood.  The  German  architect  attained  his 
object  when  he  placed  an  apse  immediately  .against 
a  transept  broken  by  a  central  tower  or  cupola,  and 
further  flanked  his  apse  with  two  towers  such  as 
English  or  Norman  practice  would  have  placed  at 
the  west  end  as  part  of  a  front.  But  this  w<as  not 
all ;  the  typical  German  church  has  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a  front ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  two  east  ends  ; 
as  there  is  within  both  an  eastern  and  a  western 
choir,  so  there  is  without  an  eastern  and  a  western 
apse,  each  having,  in  the  most  perfect  examples,  its 
own  transept,  its  own  cupola,  its  own  central 
tower.  There  is  thus  at  each  end  a  group 
which,  taken  b}'  itself,  would  be  highly  pictu- 
resque, and  the  combination  of  the  two,  .as  we  see 
it  in  the  great  Rhenish  minsters  of  Mainz  and 
Worms,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Eaach,  certainly  sur- 
passes every  other  kind  of  building  in  varied  and 
picturesque  effect.  Of  course,  such  a  form  is  far 
from  universal.  Many  churches  leave  out  the 
western  apse  and  nave  and  front  of  the  English  or 
Norman  type.  Others  leave  out  the  cupolas,  and 
have  simph'  a  pair  of  towers  at  each  end,  whether 
flanking  apses  or  not.  In  others,  as  in  the  Apostles' 
Church  at  Koln,  the  east  end  has  its  full  allowance 
of  apse,  cupolas,  and  towers,  while  a  single  huge 
tower  occupies  the  west  end.  In  short,  it  is  hard  to 
find  two  churches  exactly  alike  ;  but  from  the  single 
tower  of  Schaffhausen  to  the  seven  towers  of  Lim- 
burg, the  German  churches  aim  at  a  picturesque 
grouping  which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere,  and  the 
towers  throughout  the  Romanesque  period  are  of  a 
thoroughly  Italian  kind.  When  we  remember  that 
the  double  apse  was  not  unknown  in  England,  we 
may  feel  that  we  see  in  the  German  minsters  of  the 
twelfth  century  pretty  much  what  we  should  have 
had  in  contemporary  England  if  the  development  of 
our  native  st3'le  had  not  been  checked  by  the 
Norman  influence  which  began  before  the  Conquest 
and  became  supreme  after  it. 

But  if  the  German  churches  surpass  all  others  in 
variety  of  external  outline,  thej'  certainly  sink  below 
all  other  finished  forms  of  Romanesque  in  their 
treatment  of  the  internal  elevations.  As  Dr.  Whe- 
well says,  the  huge  round  piers  of  Southwell  and 
Durham  are  unknown,  and  the  light  columnar  pier, 
though  not  unknown,  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  characteristic  pier  of  German}',  no  less 
than  of  Aquitaine,  is  square,  and  that  most  com- 
monly with  very  little  relief  in  the  way  of  attached 
shafts.  The  triforium  is  sometimes  designed  and 
used  as  a  gallery ;  sometimes  a  blank  space,  as  in  so 
many  Italian  churches,  comes  between  the  nave  and 
the  clerestory.  And  the  clerestory  often  merely 
consists  of  isolated  windows  cut  through  the  wall, 
with  little  or  no  attempt  to  work  them  either  into  a 
continuous  series  or  to  connect  them  in  any  way 
with  the  stages  below.  The  apses  in  a  German 
church  are  often  ft'ell  finished  within  as  well  as  with- 
out, but  the  nave  between  them  is  commonly  quite 
unworthy  either  of  the  apses  or  of  its  own  outside. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  majesty  of  Speier  and  Mainz, 
their  main  elevations  cannot  f;>r  a  moment  compare 
with  Caen  or  Peterborough. 

The  features  wdiich  connect  the  German  buildings 
with  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
remains  of  Primitive  Romanesque  on  the  other,  of 
course  show  themselves  mainly  in  the  towers.  But 
they  are  not  wanting  in  other  parts  of  the  buildings. 
The  double  splay  so  common  in  the  windows  at  once 
connects  them  with  our  own  early  buildings.  And 
as  Primitive  Romanesque  is  so  rare  elsewhere,  it  is 
almost  fair  to  argue  backward.s,  and  to  infer  that, 
whatever  in  the  German  building  is  unlike  our 
Nfirmau  is  a  vestige  of  the  style  once  common  to 
Western  Europe.  Certainly,  the  earlier  the  German 
churches  are,  the  less  they  are  like  Norman.  In  the 
later  buildings.  Transitional  or  nesirly  so,  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  die  out,  and  the  difference 
between  German  and  Norman  Romanesque  is  less 
strongly  marked.  The  late  churches  at  Kiiln  are 
less  unlike  Norm.an  th.an  is  S.  Pafroclns  at  .Soest,  or 
S.  liurchard  at  Wiirzburgh.  But  even  where  the 
difference  is  least,  it  is  still  very  great.  The  German 
style  is  pre-eminently  a  distinct  national  variety  of 
Romanesque,  an  independent  offshoot  from  the 
common  source  in  Italy,  and  one  which  has  more 
in  common  with  the  earlier  than  with  the  later  form 
of  Romanesque  in  our  own  island.  As  such,  no 
style  is  more  worthy  of  study  on  the  ground  of  its 
historic  importance,  and,  seen  from  the  outside,  no 
buildings  .are  more  worthy  of  study  on  the  ground  of 
their  intrinsic  cxcelleuce. 
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ON  THK    FORMATION   OF    STYLE    IN  ART. 

MK.  PO'i'NTER,  A.R.A.,  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  the  University  of  London,  lec- 
tured to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  lecture  theatre  of 
the  New  Art  Schools  at  University  College  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  last.  This  was  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  second  session  of  the  Slade  Fine  Art 
Classes  at  University  College.  The  lecturer  said  that 
in  the  address  which  he  read  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  last 
session  he  explained  the  system  of  art  training  in 
foreign,  and  especially  French,  schools,  which  s}'stem 
placed  the  artists  of  those  countries  on  so  much 
higher  a  level  as  regarded  technical  excellence  in  art 
than  those  of  our  own  country.  With  the  amazing 
facility  of  execution  resulting  from  that  system  of 
training,  the  French  or  German  artist  was  enabled 
to  work  on  canvasses  10ft.  or  12ft.  square  with  as 
little  trouble  as  it  cost  tlic  artists  of  our  own  schools 
to  paint  cabinet  pictures,  preserving  that  unity  of 
effect  and  thoroughness  of  execution  which  vre 
found  to  be  so  difficult  of  attainment  when  working 
on  a  large  scale.  That  system,  which  he  (Professor 
Poynter)  had  Introduced  into  the  schools  at  Uni- 
versity College,  consisted  in  working  from  nature, 
and  in  giviag  the  student  a  limited  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  study  in  the  most  scrupulous  and  truth- 
ful manner  possible.  This  system  had  been  intro- 
duced by  him  to  defeat  as  far  as  possible  that  timid 
and  uneraphasized  kind  of  work  which  was  the  pre- 
vailing fault  in  all  of  our  exhibitions  of  pictures.  This 
school  was  as  yet  in  its  early  da3'S,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  it  might  be  successful.  The 
gi'eat  drawback  which  he  (the  Professor)  had  to  en- 
counter, the  great  obstacle  which  he  had  to  overcome, 
was  the  absence  of  those  traditions  which  were  to  be 
found  in  long-established  academies  of  art.  There 
were  no  elder  students  to  whom  the  younger  ones 
could  look  as  guides,  although  the  greatest  help 
the  students  of  any  school  could  have  was  to  see 
the  elder  students,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  traditions  of  the  school,  at  their  work. 
Those  elder  students  who  were  at  present  identified 
with  the  school  came  from  other  schools,  mostly  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  certain  habits  which  they 
had  formed.  All  the  students  of  the  new  school 
might  be  said  to  be  equally  inexperienced,  and  the 
formation  of  a  good  style  of  art  necessarily  fell 
upon  the  instructors,  and  this  was  rather  up-hill 
work  at  the  beginning.  He  must  confess  to  having 
felt  somewhat  shocked  each  time  he  had  during  the 
vacation  looked  at  the  drawings  and  paintings  which 
had  been  done  for  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  whole 
of  them  were  crude,  and  quite  devoid  of  all 
that  free  and  intelligent  style  of  drawing  which 
characterised  the  works  of  the  French  schools  of  art 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  advancement.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  among  the  students  a  good 
style  of  working  that  he  addressed  them  on  that 
occasion,  his  remarks  being  intended  to  direct  them 
where  to  look  for  examples  for  imitation.  Although 
he  had  adopted  in  the  schools  there  a  system  of  in- 
struction pretty  closely  following  the  French,  he  did 
not  by  any  means  consider,  or  intend  to  convey  the 
Impression,  that  the  result  at  which  French  artists 
arrived  was  to  he  held  up  for  imitation.  Much  as 
he  .admired  their  technical  skill  and  facility  of  exe- 
cution, he  did  not  consider  that  the}'  made  that  use 
of  it  which  should  be  tlie  aim  of  the  true  artist  to 
keep  before  him.  The  French  school  hail  of  late 
years  very  much  degenerated,  and  had  descended 
lower  and  lower  into  mere  realism.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  to  what  depths  of  the  horrible  they  miglit 
yet  descend.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  the 
French  artist  to  conceive  of  ideal  beauty.  He 
copied  the  letter,  but  failed  to  seize  tlie  spirit, 
of  antique  art.  During  the  Last  ten  years 
of  the  I'mpire  the  works  of  French  artists  liad  run 
into  every  kind  of  extravagance.  Tliesc  remarks 
did  not  refer  to  the  old  Frencli  school ;  he  was 
merely  speaking  of  that  which  for  the  present  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Rut  their  su(rcessful  and  simple 
metliod  of  painting  placed  them  far  Above  us  in  all 
the  lower  branches  of  the  art.  Their  skill  was  due 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  their  llionnigh  pludy 
of  nature,  though  to  a  great  extent  to  their  wonder- 
ful facility  and  fertility  of  production.  If  our 
facilities  in  this  respect  were  less  than  those  of  the 
French,  we  must  make  up  for  it  by  working  all  the 
harder,  and  the  practice  which  we  should  gain  by 
this  means  would  bo  worth  more  than  any  ammint  of 
natural  talent  misapplied,  lint  love  of  nature  was 
not  enough;  they  must  study  the  way  in  which  the 
great  masters  had  stuilied  and  interpreted  nature. 
Having,  then,  no  style  of  their  own  .as  a  school,  they 
must  form  a  style  on  some  other  school,  ami  not  by 
imitating  the  manner  uf  any  particul.ar  painter  or 
set  of  jialnters.  He  recommended  thera  to  study 
the   works  of  the  Early  Italian  painters  in  their 


representations  of  the  simplest  aspects  of  nature. 
Giotto's  works  were  admirable  studies  in  this  respect, 
and  if  the  students  would  visit  the  National  Gallery 
and  study  the  pictures  b}'  the  great  It.alian  masters 
they  would  find  in  them  alone  everything  that  was 
required  for  their  guidance  in  the  practice  of 
art.  The  causes  of  this  distinguishing  excellence 
of  the  works  of  the  Italian  school  were  par- 
ticularly two  : — Firstly,  a  love  of  nature,  which 
enabled  them  to  choose  what  was  lovely  for 
illustration;  and,  secondly,  a  love  of  beaiity  of  work- 
manship, which  seemed  never  to  h.ave  failed  them. 
The  works  of  Andrea  Montana  and  Filippo  Lippi  were 
especially  commended  by  the  lecturer  as  showing  the 
wonderful  perfection  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  cha- 
racterised the  Italian  masters.  They  would  also  de- 
rive much  profit  from  the  works  of  tlie  early  French 
and  Flemish  painters,  such  as  Van  Eyck.  He  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  understood  that  he  wanted  them  to 
imitate  the  special  manner  of  those  painters,  although 
thej' might  do  much  worse  than  that;  but  he  wanted 
them  rather  to  work  in  the  untiring  spirit  of  love  for 
nature  and  art  which  characterised  those  masters. 
He  wished  that  in  that  college  they  possessed  a  few 
good  specimens  of  painters  of  a  later  period,  to  copy 
a  portrait  by  Titian  or  Velasquez  being  a  surer 
means  of  forming  a  good  style  of  painting  than  all  the 
precept  in  the  world,  if  done  under  good  direction. 
He  had  secured  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
Sistlne  ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  these  he  had 
placed  in  the  art  library  belonging  to  the  classes. 
The  library,  though  small  at  present,  would,  he  hoped, 
become  larger.  The  Sistine  ceiling,  from  its  subtle 
truth  to  nature,  was  a  most  admirable  study  for 
the  student,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  study  of  it,  though  doubtless  very  difficult 
from  photographs  only,  would  do  more  to  correct  that 
utter  want  of  style  which  he  had  mentioned  as  the 
great  defect  in  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  of 
this  school  last  year,  than  the  works  of  any  other 
master  that  he  could  put  before  the  students.  The 
library  also  contained  a  large  collection  of  prints 
illustrating  all  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  since 
the  time  of  Rallaelle.  These  would  also  be  of 
service  in  acquainting  the  students  with  the  great 
works  which  exist  in  foreign  countries.  He  had 
.also  procured  for  the  art  library,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Grote's  gift,  some  standard  books,  such  as 
V.asari's  "  Lives"  and  Reynolds's  works,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  general  librar}'.  He  had 
drawn  especial  attention  to  the  library,  because  it 
was  just  as  important  for  the  artist  to  cultivate 
his  intellect  as  it  was  for  him  to  train  his 
hand.  The  educated  and  intelligent  man  was  to  be 
recognised  at  once  by  his  works,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  stupid  and  ignorant.  A  man  of 
genius  would  always  produce  results  that  would 
astonish,  if  not  charm,  us.  Most  of  the  artists  of 
the  so-called  realistic  school  were  of  this  kind.  It 
was  no  sign  of  genius  to  despise  the  work  which  has 
been  done  before  us,  but  it  was  a  not  uncommon 
form  of  affectation.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  Professor  Burrell  Lewis  had  promised 
to  give  some  lectures  on  history  and  archaeology, 
but  these  would  not  take  place  until  the  summer 
term.  He  had  also  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Slade  Committee  had  also  decided  on 
requiring  a  certain  amount  of  general  knowdedge 
from  all  students  who  intended  to  enter  their  names 
for  the  Slade  scholarships ;  but  doubtless  those  who 
h.ad  to  pass  such  an  examination  would  be  able  to  do 
so  Avithout  any  special  preparation  ;  and  even  were 
this  not  the  case,  they  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
some  branch  of  study  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
The  lectures  on  perspective  and  anatomy  he  need 
hardly  direct  attention  to.  In  conclusion,  the  lec- 
turer said  that  it  was  not  to  be  inferred,  because  he 
limited  tlie  time  in  which  students  iiad  ,to  complete 
their  drawings,  that  he  did  not  require  them  care- 
fully and  particularly  finished.  What  he  wished 
was  that  they  should  acquire  the  habit  of  finishing 
their  studies  as  highly  as  possible  in  a  given  time. 
In  all  cases  the  time  allowed  would  he  sufiicient,  if 
rightly  used,  to  turn  out  good  work.  It  was  not 
given  to  every  one  to  be  a  geinus,  but  all  could  be 
good  workmen.  The  true  artist  always,  filidas-like, 
turned  everything  into  gold  which  he  touched. 
Those  who  had  this  gift  in  any  high  degree  were 
the  great  geniuses  of  the  world,  and  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Nothing  would  ever  make 
him  (the  lecturer)  believe,  and  nothing,  he  hoped, 
would  ever  induce  the  students  to  think,  that  it,  was 
necessary  to  work  down  to  the  lev(d  of  the  taste  of 
the  age.  Working  down  to  that  level  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art  of  this  time ; 
but  it  was  easy  for  artists  to  rise  above  it  if  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  iiilluenced  neither  by 
their  pockets  uor  by  the  vulgar  criticisms  of  the 
ignorant. 


SANDSTONE. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Scientifiquc 
there  appears  a  paper  presented  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Institute  of  Vienna  by  M.  Fuchs,  on  the  manner 
in  wdiich  sandstone  must  have  been  formed.  It  Is 
well  known  that  what  the  French  call  r/ri's,  and  we 
"  grit,"  is  a  rock  composed  of  siliceous  grains 
agglomerated  into  a  mass  possessing  more  or  less 
ten.acitj.  Now,  the  cement  which  binds  them  to- 
gether is  not  always  of  the  same  kind,  nor  does  it 
exist  in  the  same  proportion  in  every  kind.  The 
question  examined  bj'  M.  Fuchs  is  whether  th& 
consolidation  of  the  agglutinated  mass  was  effected 
immediately,  or  whether  it  w,as  the  work  of  time? 
To  justify  this  inquiry  he  quotes  two  cases.  On  the 
natural  jetty  which  encircles  the  port  of  Messina,  on 
the  side  of  the  Straits,  there  are  two  large  slabs  of 
sandstone,  with  their  edge  rounded  off,  and  having 
diameters  varj-ing  between  12ft.  and  18ft.,  with  a 
thickness  of  lOin.  or  12in.  They  are  buried  under 
sand  and  shingle,  and  are  unconnected  with  each 
other.  Thus,  also,  recent  excavations  on  the  shore 
adjoining  the  same  port  have  brought  to  light,  after 
a  depth  of  Oft.  of  pebble  and  sand,  and  a  bed  of  gray 
marl,  a  solid  conglomer.ate  filled  with  sea-shells  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  stUl  living  in  the  surrounding" 
waters.  Their  state  of  perfect  preservation  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  immediately  embedded  in 
a  soft  sandy  mud,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to  destruction.  The  rapid  solidification  of 
the  sand  M.  Fuchs  attributes  to  the  encrusting  agency 
of  certain  alg».  The  Codium  bursa,  the  Palmo- 
phylluni  JIahiUatum,  and  others,  are  known  to 
agglutinate  shells  and  pebbles  so  as  to  form  masses 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist ;  wdience  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  they  m.ay  make  larger  agglomerations,  such 
as  those  of  the  coast  of  Messina.  The  other  ex- 
ample adduced  by  M.  Fuchs  is  a  sandstone  with 
crystalline  grains,  which  is  plentiful  at  Lievring, 
near  Vienna.  Here  the  agglutination  has  been 
slow,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Evidently  the  solidification  of 
such  a  mass  required  a  long  time,  and  sandstone  may,, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  two  difCerent 
formations. 
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THE  RATEABLE  VALUE  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

FROM  an  official  return  just  prepared  by  tho 
direction  of  the  Hackney  District  Board  of 
Works,  it  appears  that  the  rateable  value  of  the 
various  districts  and  p.arishes  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  is  as  follows:  Marylebone,  ,£1,173,316- 
S.  Pancras,  £1,105,836;  Lambeth,  £770,000;  S. 
George'.s,  Hanover-square,  £1,241,180;  Islington, 
£981,156;  Shoreditch,  £446,420;  Paddington, 
£920,544  ;  Bethnal-green,  £27.5,508  ;  Newington, 
£280,000 ;  Camberwell,  £380,000 ;  S.  J.ames's, 
Westminster,  £513,156;  Clerkenwell,  £264,744; 
Chelsea,  £326,972 ;  Kensington,  £816,308;  S.  Luke's, 
£243,812;  S.  George's,  Southwark ;  £175,000;, 
Bermondsey,  £234,000;  S.  George's-in-the-East, 
£234,000;  S.  Martin's-in-the-FIelds,  £300,564;. 
Hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old  Town,  £255,552  ;  Wool- 
wich, £69,400;  Rotherhithe,  £126,000  ;  ILampstead, 
£236,680 ;  Whitechapel,  £325,808;  Westminster, 
£457,964;  Greenwich,  £334,990;  Wandsworth, 
£584,220  ;  Hackney,  £570,788  ;  S.  Giles's, 
£318,200;  Holboru,  £224,407  ;  Strand,  £315,524; 
Fulham,  £279,560  ;  Limehouse,  £273,424  :  Poplar, 
£481,440;  S.  Saviour's,  £194,000;  Plumstead, 
£205,084  ;  Lewisham,  £310,000 ;  S.  Olave, 
£141,000.  The  increase  per  cent,  .since  1861  has 
been  at  the  following  rates  : — Marylebone,  20'11 ; 
S.  Pancras,  38-24;  Lambeth,  22-44;  S.  George, 
Hanover-square,  31-52;  Islington,  78-87;  Shore- 
ditch,  07-92  ;  Paddington,  74-86  ;  Bethn.al-green, 
111-40;  Newington,  16-66;  Camberwell,  52; 
S.  James's,  Westminster,  18-02;  Clerkenwell,  19-59; 
Chelsea,  39-54 ;  Kensington,  155-15 ;  S.  Luke, 
42-11;  Southwark,  l'.)-86;  Bermondsey,  66;  S. 
George-in-the-East,  20-67  ;  S.  M.artin-In-the-Fields, 
16-21;  Mlle-cnd  Ohl  Town,  67-37;  Woolwich, 
34-78  decrease;  Rotherhithe,  50-87  increase;  ILamp- 
stead,  127-23;  Whitech.apel,  22-60;  Westminster, 
66-83;  Greenwich,  28-69;  Wandsworth,  71-12; 
Hackney,  93-86;  S.  Giles,  21-97;  Ilolborn,  30-74; 
Strand,"l7-58;  Fulham,  109-06;  Limehouse,  53'56; 
Popl.ar,  70-67;  S.  Saviour's,  18-20;  Pluiuatead, 
85-71 ;  Lewisham,  68-38. 


Glasses  and  bottles  marked  with  tho  Imperial  "N  " 
are  being  manufactured  wholesale  in  Paris,  for 
credulous  relic  Ininters.  To  give  them  a  voracious 
appearance,  then*  fabricators  place  them  in  a  vio- 
Icnlly  heated  oven,  .and  thus  endow  them  with  that 
calcined  look  which  entitles  them  to  the  label  of 
"  ( il.ass  saved  from  tho  Tuilerios  during  tho  fires  of 
tho  Commune." 
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KraGSTON-UPON-HULL    CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

THE    designs    for  this    competition  are   now  on 
view,    and   are   noticed    as   follows   by    the 
Eastern  Homing  News : — 

The  number  (31)  is  not  so  large  as  might  have 
been   reasonably  expected,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that   the  Board  seem  undecided  whether  they 
will  employ  the  successful  architect  to  carry  out  the 
work,    at  least  so  writes  their  clerk  in  some  corre- 
spondence that  appeared  in   the    Bcii.dixg  News 
[see  p.  232,  No.  924].     This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
architects  ought,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  practical  production  of 
their  brain  work.     Who,  better  than  the  man  who 
designs  a  work,  can  carry  it  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  designer   and  as  intended  in  the  designer's 
mind?     But  to  tlic  31  designs,  which  are  tabulated 
as  follow; — No.  1.   "Necropolis,"  £1,950 — 5  draw- 
ings, showing  double  chapels,  that  is  two  chapel.s  in 
one  block   of   building.     The  Archbishop  of  York 
will  not  consecrate  chapels  in  connection  as  these 
are,  and  in  all  cemeteries  separate  chapels  are  very 
desirable.       The    design    is    mediocre.  —   No.     2. 
"F.  K.  I.  B.  A."   £2,^500— three  drawings.      This 
set  is  very  unworthy  of  its  motto,  surely   it  is  not 
the  work  of  any  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
British   Architects.      The   lodge   is   the    only    part 
worth  attention,  and  it  is  but  fairly  good. — No  3. 
Device  "  Triangle  in  circle,"  £1.750 — four  drawings. 
Very  obscure  design — in  fact,  its  architecture  is  not 
easily   perceivable. — No.  4.  "Experientia,"   £2,400 
— three  drawings,     A  fair  design  in  good  style,  and 
contrasting  very  favourably  with — No.  5.   '"  King- 
ston-upon-HuU,"  £2,855  15s. — five  drawings,  and  a 
wretched  affair  from  beginning  to  end,  drawn  with 
a  poker,  to  judge  by  the  exhibition  of  lines,  and  con- 
taining an  abortion  in  the  shape  of  a  lodge. — No.  6. 
"Alpha."   £1,800 — four   drawings.      This    set    of 
drawings,    or  rather   "tracings,"  &c.,  deserves  es- 
pecial attention  ;  as  in  it,  and  the  alternative  designs 
A,  B,  and  C,  Nos.   7,  8,  and  9,  that  accompany  it, 
some  of  the  prettiest  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  most  reprehensible  work,  is  exhibited. — 
The  Xo.  G.  two  single  chapels,  is  neat,  and  a  good 
architectural  study  :  the  plans  have  but  one  defect, 
but  that  is  a  serious   one.     No  bier  porch  is  pro- 
vided.    The  author  of  these  "  competition"  drawings 
is,    we    think,    very    experienced    in    the    art    of 
"  dazzling."     His  alternatives  are  well  got-up  per- 
spective drawings,   without  any  plans  or  practical 
information,    and    would   certainly   come   to   more 
money  than   the  above  estimate,   were  they  to  be 
reduced  from  the  magic  atmosphere  of  water-colour 
to  the  plain  black  and  white  of  a  bill  of  quantities. 
A  is  very  pretty,  B  is  not  good,  but  C  is — that  is, 
for  style  and  get  up,  but  for  any  useful  purpose  the 
admission   of   perspectives   such    as   these  is   mere 
waste.     The  sooner  the  rule  "That  no  perspectives 
shall  be  admitted  into  competition,  unless  they  are 
illustrative  of  a  set  of  plans,  sections,  and  elevations, 
that  show  the  building  in  a  straightforward  manner," 
13  acted  up  to,  the  better  for  all  parties.     Nothing  is 
more  misleading  to  the  t3To  in  building  than  specious 
coloured  views,  and  the  impressions  they  create  are 
generally  illusive.     It  may  be  fancy,  but  we  beUeve 
•we  have  seen  the  entrance  gates  of  No.  C  in  some 
price   book. — No.   10.   "A  in  circle."  £1550,   three 
drawings— No.    11.     "B   in   circle,"    £l,fiOO,    two 
drawings — Xo.  12.    Device    "  Red   disc  in    circles," 
£1,730,   si.x  drawings — are  better  passed  over,  the 
last  especially  being  a  pretentions  mi.xture,  with  no 
single  redeeming  feature.- — No.  13.   "Right  wrongs 
nobody,"  £1,300  or  £1,400,  three  drawings.     The 
design  so  ably   illustrated  in  these  three  drawings  is 
really  the  gem  of  the  collection  for  architecture  and 
get  up,  but  the  estimate  is  too  small.     Better  pen- 
and-ink  perspective  it  is  vain  to  desire,  and  the  large 
double  cliapels  ami  picturestjue  lodge  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.     The  entrance  gates  are  good  indeed,  and 
the  author  must  be  heartily   congratulated  on  the 
production   of  a  thoroughly  artistic  work.     It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  design  is  for  double  chapels,  and 
we  are  afraid  that  this  defect  and  the  cost  tliat  must 
attend  the  carrying  out  of  the   "picturesque"  will 
spoil  the  chance  of  a  competitor  who  really  deserves 
some  measure  of  recognition. — Xo  14. — '"  l'alm.am 
qui  meruit  fcrat,"  £950_seven  drawings.     Suffers 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stylish   set  No.  13. 
It   is  a  practicable  design  at  a  very  moderate  esti- 
mate, showing  two  neat  chapels  with  bier  porches 
and  all  necessary  arrangements,   a  lodge,  itc,  and 
having  a  view   of  eaidi  chapel  in  water-colour. — 
No.   15.  "Truth"  £2,900— five  drawing.s— No.  Ifi. 
"Wcnlock"    .£1,500  —  two    drawings  —  No.    17. 
"Amo"   £2,750 — two    drawings — Xo.    18.    "Spes" 
no  estimates — six    drawings,  containing  a  WTetchod 
hovel  of  a  lodge,  and  No.  19,    "I  strive  to  win," 
No.  1  design,  £2,537  10s.— five   drawings,  may  be 


omitted,  but  No.  20,  No.  2  design  by  the  author  of 
No.  19  is  much  better,  though  not  op  to  any  high 
standard ;  having  some  good  elevations,  but  a  heavy 
outlay,  £3,100.— No.  21.  "  Vectis"  £1,250— three 
drawings,  shows  very  plain  double  chapels.  Gate 
piers  with  a  massive  preponderance  of  "  cap,"  a  very 
ordinary  lodge,  and  a  sheet  of  genuine  carpenters' 
Gothic  details  that  may  possibly  have  survived  the 
Flood,  so  beautifully  "antique"  are  they  in  pro- 
portion and  stj'Ie.  Nos.  22  and  23,  by  "  .Success," 
£2,211  .and  £2,711  respectively,  do  not  merit  any  of 
their  motto.  The  architectural  aptitude  displayed 
is  very  very  small,  and  the  schoolmaster  must  have 
been  long  abroad,  for  on  an  elevation  the  word 
"  Descenters"  in  large  letters  met  our  eye,  and  as 
variety  is  charming,  on  a  plan  came  "  Decenters" 
to  balance  the  account. — No.  24.  "  Industria,"  Xo.  1 
design,  £1,500,  three  dr.awings,  shows  double 
chapels. —  No.  25.-  "  Industria,"  No.  2  design, 
£1,800,  has  single  chapels,  but  is  very  ornate  and 
spottj'. — Xo.  26.  "Non  verba  sed  acta,"  £2,450, 
three  drawings,  shows  single  chapels. — No.  27. 
"Semper  paratus,"  £2,500 — three  drawings,  and 
very  good  ones  too,  well  done  in  pencil,  of  nice 
designs.  Only  require  more  height  in  the  spire  to 
be  a  really  good  study. — No.  28.  Device  "  Cross  in 
circle,"  £1,030 — three  drawings.  The  design  com- 
prises two  chapels,  &c. — No,  29.  "  Hope,"  £1,400 
— three  drawings.  In  similar  style  and  apparently 
designed  by  the  same  author  as  No.  13.  The  remarks 
made  upon  that  apply  equally  well  to  this  cleverly 
drawn  set,  and  again  we  have  double  chapels. — 
No.  30.  "Trefoil,"" No.  1  design,  £1,510  or  £1,020 
— six  drawings.  Double  chapels  with  nothing 
much  to  notice,  and  No.  31,  No.  2  design  by  the 
same,  £2,460,  or  £2,570 — three  drawings,  double 
chapels,  in  much  better  taste  than  No.  30,  complete 
the  collection.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list 
that  the  designs  are  very  various,  both  in  artistic 
merit  and  estimated  cost.  Some  are  very  good, 
some  are  very  bad,  and  the  latter  predominate,  for, 
as  is  usual  in  competitions,  manj'  useless  wrecks  are 
sent  in,  and  several  of  the  genus  "  dazzler"  make  an 
appearance.  In  deciding  which  design  to  accept, 
the  Board  of  Health  have  an  unthankful  task,  but 
if  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  following  maxims  we 
think  they  will  meet  with  their  reward.  1.  How 
much  can  we  afford  to  spend  ?  2.  The  cheapest  is 
not  always  the  best.  3.  Will  the  design  suit  the 
site  ?  4.  What  does  the  Archbishop  require  before 
he  will  consecrate .''  6.  Xo  person.al  favour  to  be 
shown.  6.  Employ  the  successful  architect  at  the 
usual  five  per  cent,  to  carry  out  the  works.  Manj' 
7's  and  8's  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing  6,  but 
they  are  the  main  points ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  this  competition,  though  commenced  iipon 
vague  data,  and  "  containing  no  plan  of  site"  in  any 
design  may  yet  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Board, 
and  close  without  any  heart-burning  or  recrimina- 
tion, fruits  which  too  ofteu  spring  from  the  English 
.system  of  trying  to  bu}'  Art  in  the  cheapest  m.arket. 


ARTIFICIAL  FUEL. 

ARTIFICIAL  fuel  is  a  seasonable  topic  when 
coals  are'dear  and  the  weather  is  cold.  Mix- 
tures of  coal-dust  and  clay  are  old-fashioned  methods 
of  economising  fuel ;  but  chalk  is  now  recommended. 
A  correspondent  writes:  "We  are  all  akarmed  at 
the  price  of  coal.  I  wish  to  tell  my  fellow  men  to 
trj'  chalk.  I  was  once  a  poor  parson  and  burnt  it 
in  my  own  study.  I  used  first  to  light  a  small  fire 
with  a  little  wood  and  coal,  and  then  carefully  heap 
up  knobs  of  chalk  till  the  grate  was  nearly  full, 
scattering  in  a  little  '  slack,'  as  they  call  it  in  Lan- 
cashire, or  '  screenings.'  This  will  make  a  prettv- 
looking  moony  fire,  not  so  hot  as  all  coal,  but  a  very 
good  makeshift.  The  old  bellows  must  be  looked 
up  and  meniied,  and  more  attention  given  to  the 
state  of  the  fire  than  usu.al.  The  .a.sh  is,  of  course, 
a  capital  dressing  for  the  garden,  A  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  says  he 
makes  an  artificial  coal  in  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bituminous  or  oily  substances  used,  the 
whole  of  the  materials  cost  nothing — in  fact,  are 
objects  of  refuse,  or  nuisances,  which  cost  both 
households  and  municipal  bodies  large  sums  of 
money  to  get  rid  of.  Every  household  can  make 
this  '  coal '  for  itself,  or  companies  can  be  formed  to 
make  it  on  a  large  scale  to  leave  daily  or  weekly  to 
purchasers.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 
It  will  be  nnilerstood  that  in  burning  Xature's  coal, 
it  is  the  bituminous  or  oil^'  .substance  that  burns, 
not  the  gritty  or  earthy  substance,  which  is  left  in 
the  form  of  coke  and  cinders.  Now,  I  take  these 
cinders,  and  pounding  tliem,  not  too  fine,  but  about 
the  size  of  marbles  ;  I  put  to  them  any  l)ituminous 
or  oily  substance  that  will  coagulate  (oils  that  will 
not  set  in  this  way  will  not  do),  and  in  this  depart- 
ment it  may  be  observed  that  any  animal  fat,  suet, 


&o.,  that  is  often  wasted  in  a  house,  will  all  come 
in  useful.  Having  added  this  in  a  quantity — every 
one  will  soon  find  out  how  much  is  required — I  add 
some  chopped  straw  or  hay,  or  any  kind  of  weeds 
dried,  such  as  straw,  grass,  thistles,  gorse,  ferns,  thin 
branches  of  anything  floral,  in  fact,  anything  that 
is  combustible,  and  mix  with  the  cinders,  these  last 
being  to  cause  the  composition  to  adhere,  and  the 
whole  being  saturated  with  the  bituminous  or  oily 
substances,  as  much  is  put  on  to  a  piece  of  waste 
paper  with  a  piece  or  two  of  chip  of  wood  (such  as 
is  used  for  lighting  fires)  at  the  bottom  and  top, 
and  to  make  in  bulk  the  size  of  a  turf  or  half  a 
brick,  and  wrapped  up  and  tied,  laid  under  a 
moderate  pressure  for  a  few  days,  and  then  piled  up 
for  use.  The  householder  wiU  then  find  that  he  lias 
all  the  materials  for  lighting  a  fire  in  one  paper, 
which  ignites  immediate!}',  and  does  not  go  out,  as 
is  the  tormenting  habit  of  many  fires.  One  or  two 
turf-sized  mixtures  will  last  about  three  hours,  will 
give  out  little  flame  and  less  smoke,  will  soon  get 
into  a  red  heat,  and  will  leave  a  mixture  that  can 
be  used  again.  This  is  not  to  supersede  the  use  of 
coal,  but  to  materially  lessen  the  use  of  it. 


BIRKENHEAD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Laird,  M.P.,  who  stated 
in  his  address  that,  so  far  as  the  prizes  were  con- 
cerned, the  year's  work  was  not  so  good  as  in  former 
years.  At  the  annual  examination  in  April  last, 
the  total  number  examined  was  95,  and  out  of  that 
number  57  succeeded  in  passing  81  papers.  Of 
those  papers  18  obtained  the  mark  excellent.  132 
students  h.ad  sent  886  works  to  London.  Six  prizes 
were  awarded,  being  only  half  the  number  obtained 
last  year,  but  that  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  pupils.  In  the 
national  competition,  however — which,  perhaps,  was 
the  most  important  of  all — the  pupils  had  secured 
one  Queen's  Prize  and  one  bronze  med.il,  whilst  last 
year  they  did  not  secure  any  of  those  prizes.  The 
attendance  at  the  morning  classes  this  year  was  28, 
against  26  ia  1871.  Now,  if  the  young  ladies  of 
the  district  knew  the  advantages  of  attending  the 
classes,  the  committee  would  not  have  to  complain 
of  an  increase  of  only  two  in  the  morning  classes. 
Looking  at  the  position  of  the  building,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  school  was  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  was  possessed  of  every  appliance,  he  hoped 
that  next  3'ear  there  would  be  a  different  result.  In 
the  evening  cl.asses  there  were  this  year  104  pupils, 
.against  134  in  1871.  With  regard  to  the  evening 
classes,  great  changes  have  been  made.  Those 
classes  were  composed  principally  of  mechanics,  who 
had  now  an  hour  more  to  spare  in  the  evening  than 
formerly;  and  if  they  consulted  their  future  ad- 
vancement in  life,  working  men  could  not  do  better 
than  attenl  the  school  of  art,  by  which  they  might 
obtain  a  good  education  to  prepare  them  for  the 
higher  branches  of  science.  He  should  be  sorry  if, 
after  an  experience  of  two  or  three  years,  the  arti- 
sans of  the  place,  especially  apprentices,  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Bentley, 
the  able  master  of  the  school. 


MORE  ANTIQUARIAN   FORGERIES. 

SWLSS  archajologists  have  been  recently  discus- 
sing the  genuine  character  of  WilUam  Tell's 
crossbow,  and  have  apparently  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  long  bow  has  really  been  the  weapon 
drawn  by  those  who  sung  the  deeds  of  that  mythical 
hero.  Some  profane  disbeliever  has  now  ventured  to 
call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  several  swords 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
their  respective  owners.  It  appears  that  a  black- 
smith near  Dorchester  has  been  making  fac-similes 
by  the  score  of  the  weapon  generallj-  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that  for 
all  that  is  known  to  the  contrary  there  may  be  as 
many  swords  of  the  Black  Prince  in  existence  as 
would  arm  a  cavalry  regiment.  A  daily  contempo- 
rary suggests  that  any  similar  relic — say,  for  instance, 
the  famous  sword  "  Excalibur" — notwithstanding 
the  testimony  of  the  poet  Laureate  to  the  contrary, 
would  be  readily  forthcoming  from  Wardour-street 
if  only  advertised  for.  After  .all,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  To  the  many  good  meaning  people  who 
own  similar  trifles,  happily  unconscious  that  hun- 
dreds of  others  possess  reproductions  equally  genuine, 
we  .suggest  the  very  old  reply  of  tlie  keeper  of  a 
provincial  museum  to  a  lady  who  ventured  to  doubt 
tile  genuineness  of  a  relic  in  his  keeping,  "This  the 
skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell !"  she  exclaimed,  "  why  it's 
not  nearly  so  largo  as  the  one  they  have  at  Oxford." 
'•No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  indignant  curator,  "it 
isn't  so  large,  ra.i'ain,  but  this  is  his  skull  when  he 
was  a  boy !" 
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CHURCH     OF    ALL     SOULS',    GROSVENOR 
PARK,    CAMBERAVELL. 

THIS  church,  of  which  -we  pve  an  illustration 
of  the  north-east  vi<'w,  has  been  built  at  the 
■west  end  of  Grosvenor-street,  Cainberwell-road.  It 
was  consecrated  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
3'ear.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  Hoh. 
lon^,  chancel  23ft.  deep,  over  which  is  the  tower, 
with  Sacrarium  beyond,  12ft.  deep,  and  north  and 
south  chancel  aisles,  15ft.  wide.  Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  800  persons  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
nave,  which  is  22ft.  wide,  is  covered  with  a  close 
boarded  roof  of  trefoil  form,  with  framed  principals ; 
the  height  to  its  apex  is  54ft.  Externally,  the  walls 
are  faced  with  picked  stocks  ;  internally,  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks.  The  walling  over  the  uave  arches  is 
faced  mth  white  terra-cotta  blocks  stamped  with  a 
diapered  pattern,  especially  manufactured  by  the 
"Wliitwick  Company,  Leicester,  for  the  work.  Over 
each  pier  is  a  panel,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place 
life-size  paintings  of  the  Apostles.  At  present,  two 
only  have  been  exrcuted;  these  are  on  t'leby  Messrs. 
Harland  &.  Fisher.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a  gallery 
over  the  north  chancel  aisle.  The  tower  is  2Gft. 
square  and  IdOft.  high,  and  is  designed  to  have  an 
octagonal  spire.  The  lower  part  is  open  to  the 
choir,  the  boarded  ceiling  of  which,  at  a  height  of 
55ft.,  forms  the  floor  to  the  belfry.  The  piers  of  the 
nave  are  of  Portland  stone;  Bath  stone  is  used  else- 
where for  the  dressings.  The  building  has  cost 
£7,800,  and  the  heating  and  lighting,  £340.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  &  Son,  of  Trinity- 
square,  S.E.  ;  the  builders,  Messrs.  Henshaw  &  Co., 
of  IsUogtou. 

♦ 

ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS  IN  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

A  MOST  fortunate  discovery,  says  the  Exeter 
Gazette,  has  been  made  at  the  Cathedral. 
It  consists  in  the  finding  of  an  entire  clerestory 
window,  precisely  similar  in  character  with  the  very 
beautiful  window  still  in  its  place  (though  sadly 
mutilated)  opposite  the  Bishop's  Throne.  Attention 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore  to  a  quantity  of 
old  glass  stowed  awaj'  in  the  Minstrels'  Gallery,  and 
on  examination  it  proved  lo  be  the  remains  of  an 
entire  window.  The  old  leading  and  the  principal 
portions  of  the  glass  remain,  so  that  the  window  can 
be  well  restored  by  a  patient  and  intelligent  glass- 
painter  to  its  original  state.  This  discovery  is 
singularly  happy,  for  it  affords  convincing  proof 
that  the  glass  of  the  clerestory  of  the  Cathedral  at 
least  (if  not  also  in  the  aisle  windows),  was  of  Hght 
and  delicate  grisaille,  so  free  from  gaudj'  colour  and 
dark  opaque  glass,  and  so  well  calculated  to  heighten 
the  effect  and  display  the  exquisite  tracery  and  de- 
licate architecture  of  the  Cathedral.  The  glass  was 
taken  within  living  memory  from  the  window  next 
but  one  to  that  opi)osite  tlie  Bishop's  Throne,  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  must  welcome  guide  to  the  Chapter 
in  their  work  of  restoration.  It  shows,  too,  how  in 
old  days  the  glass-painter  was  subservient  to  thear- 
chitect,  and  subordinated  his  work  to  the  beauties  of 
the  architect's  designs.  If  all  the  glass-painters  in 
the  kiugtlom  had  been  asked  to  furnisli  designs  for 
these  clerestory  windows,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  dared  to  design  such  windows  as  are  now 
proved  to  have  existed.  They  would  have  been 
considered  too  poor,  loo  colourless,  and  yet,  as  we 
see  them,  they  are  the  perfection  of  elegance  and 
grace. 

The  ancient  architect  knew  tliat  the  glass  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  l>uihUng,  and  not,  as  modern 
glass-painters  would  seem  to  wish  it.  that  the  window 
(no  niattfr  how  exquisite  the  Iraccry,  nor  however 
beautiful  the  groining  of  the  roof  and  adjacent  stone- 
work) siiall  be  the  great  object,  to  be  filled  with 
gaudy  colours  and  npaquc  non -lustrous  glass,  ex- 
cluding the  light,  and  concentrating  all  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  by  the  gaudincss  of  the  coluuring, 
to  tlie  detriment  of  the  architect  and  the  carver,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  the  general  effect  of  tlie  build- 
ing— in  fact,  making  the  most  exquisite  wItkIow 
tracery  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  picture  framn  for 
gaudy  glass.  In  achurcli  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
centuries,  where  the  architecture  is  bold  and  massive, 
and  has  few  pretensions  to  artistic  grace  and  ele- 
gance, no  doubt  a  very  large  amount  of  colour  may 
■well  be  used  in  the  windows,  where  it  has  the  happy 
effect  of  increasing  the  grandeur  of  the  proportions 
and  the  massiveness  of  the  building,  at  the  same 
time  taking  away  from  its  cold  and  sombre  effect. 
AVe  have  gnud  authority  for  such  a  u^e  of  colour 
iu  the  splendid  windows  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
■which  have  happily  escaped  the  liamcs.  But  as  ar- 
chitecture ^rew  more  graceful,  so  glass  grew  lighter 
and  brij;lit<T,  and  we  come  to  the  Decorated  period 
in  architecture,  and  the  _7rtsai7/(?  period  in  glass.  The 
architect  then  wanted  no  more  heavy  masses  of  colour. 


but  light,  and  brilliant,  and  soft  toned  windows, 
shedding  a  mellow  light  upon  his  beautiful  structure 
of  carving  and  stonework,  making  it  appear  even 
brighter  and  loftier  ^han  of  itself  it  could  be.  He 
cast  up  its  delicate  pillars,  his  light  triforium,  the 
varied  .tracer}'  of  his  windows,  and  his  glorious 
groined  roof,  all  tending  reverently  upward,  like  the 
raised  hands  of  the  suppliant,  involuntarily  uplifting 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  imbuing  him  with  a 
sense  of  reverence  and  awe  in  the  airiness  and  lofti- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  the  church  of  his  God.  Then 
the  architect  wanted  no  meretricious  colour  to  dis- 
tract and  fix  the  attention  on  one  subject  and 
divert  it  from  the  grandeur  of  the  general  effect; 
but  he  did  want  a  toning  and  mellowing  of  the 
great  flood  of  light  pouring  in  upon  his  beautiful  roof 
and  arches,  and  he  designed  the  windows  of  which 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  retain  two  as  guides  to  the 
restoration  of  the  others.  They  have  the  effect,  so 
cleverly  are  they  designed,  of  hanging  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  lace-work  over  the  glass,  mellowing 
the  light  without  excluding  it,  and  adding  graceful- 
ness and  beaut}'  to  the  building.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  to  Mr.  Frederick  Drake,  glass- 
painter,  of  this  city,  who  is  engaged  in  critically  ex- 
amining the  remains  of  ancient  glass  in  the  Cathe- 
dral for  Archdeacon  Freeman,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine, so  far  as  may  be  done,  what  was  the  character 
of  the  original  glazing;  and  we  congratulate  our 
indefatigable  Archdeacon  upon  this  happy  result  of 
his  patient  and  never-ceasing  labours  for  the  per- 
fect restoration  of  the  Mother  Church  of  the 
Diocese. 


THE  HOLBORN  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

AMONG  the  local  statutes  of  the  late  Session 
was  one  to  authorise  additional  works  in 
connection  with  the  Holborn  Valley  and  Farringdon 
IMarket  Improvements.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
ground  near  S.  Sepulchre's  Church,  the  keeping  of 
which  open  and  unbuilt  upon  is  desirable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public.  It  is  declared  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  that  the  cost  of  such  public  im- 
provements should  be  borne  b}'  the  parish  and  the 
Corporation. 

A  sum  of  £10,723  lis.  3d.  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  Accountant-General  in  Chancery  to  the 
credit  of  the  parish,  and  out  of  it  the  share  of 
the  parish  will  be  paid.  Other  improvements  may 
be  effected,  and  land  taken  within  three  years.  By 
two  sections  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  land  required  on  which  they  live,  and  as 
to  the  application  of  corporate  funds.  It  is  enacted 
that  "  the  Corporation  shall,  not  less  than  eight 
iveeks  before  the}'  take  in  an}'  parish  fifteen  houses 
or  more  occupied  either  wholly  or  partially  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  as  tenants 
or  lodgers,  make  known  their  intention  to  take  the 
sanif  by  placards,  handbills,  or  other  general  notice, 
placed  in  public  view  upon  or  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  such  houses,  and  they  shall  not  take 
any  such  houses  until  they  have  obtained  the  certi- 
ficate of  a  justice  that  it  has  been  prove<l  to  his 
satisfaction  thatthe}'have  so  made  known  their  inten- 
tion to  take  the  same."  The  other  provision  as  to  pro- 
per lorlging-houses  for  the  working  classes  states 
that  "the  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  appl}- 
any  money  or  funds  belonging  to  them  (not 
being  trust  mone}')  in  or  towards  erecting  on  any 
lands  for  the  time  being  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  acquired  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Holborn  Valley  Improvements  or  of  this  Act,  im- 
jtroved  dwelling-houses  or  lodging-houses  for 
mechanics,  labourers,  and  other  persons  of  the  work- 
ing and  poorer  classes  who  have  been  or  may  be 
displaced  by  improvements  effected  or  to  be  effected 
by  the  Corporation,  and  the  Corporation  shall  let 
those  dwelling-houses  when  so  erected  and  fitted  up 
in  separate  sets  of  rooms  or  otherwise  to  such 
mechanics  and  labourers  and  other  persons  of  the 
working  and  poorer  classes  at  such  weekly  or  other 
rents,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Cor- 
poration from  time  to  time  think  fit."  The  City 
ma}-  make  additions  to  the  site  of  Farriugdon 
Marki;t  and  effect  other  improvements. 


BURNING  OF  THE   ESCURIAL. 

THE  Tivies  of  yesterday  morning  published  the 
following  telegram,  dated  Madrid,  October  2: 
'•The  Fscurial  was  struck  by  lightning  to-day.  The 
Pasco  le  los  Reyes  caught  fire,  and  the  flames  in- 
stantly spread  in  the  direction  of  the  library,  palace, 
and  church.  One  tower  has  already  fallen.  A 
special  train  with  enginea  and  fin-meu  has  left 
Madrid.  Fears  are  entertained  that  the  whole  of  the 
world-famed  pile  will  be  destroyed.  Great  excite- 
ment prevails.  The  King  has  gone  down  from 
Madrid." 


I 

CELTIC    TUMULI    IN   EAST    KENT. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  writes:— 
"  Two  grave-mouuds  recently  explored 
by  Mr.  Woodruff,  of  ^V"almer,  are  interesting 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  interments  discovered 
and  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  Celtic  antiquities 
in  that  part  of  the  county.  These  barrows  are 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Deal  and  Dover, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  ridge  of  a  high 
down,  and  form  conspicuous  objects  from  a  great 
distance.  They  are  about  80  yards  apart.  The 
western  one,  winch  was  first  opened,  is  72  yards  iu 
circumference,  slightly  oval  iu  form,  and  4ft.  Oin. 
at  its  highest  part  above  the  natural  soil.  About  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  a  depth  of  3ft.  from  the 
surface,  the  labourers  came  upon  a  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  probabh'  a  later  interment,  without  any  traces 
of  pottery  or  other  remains.  Further  investigations 
at  a  greater  depth  revealed  four  large  urns,  about 
3ft.  apart  from  each  other.  The  first  that  was  un- 
covered stood  in  a  neatly-made  niche,  with  an 
arched  top,  cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk.  The  bottom 
of  this  niche  had  been  carefulh'  levelled,  and  on  it 
lay  a  heap  of  burnt  bones,  covered  by  the  inverted 
urn.  The  three  other  urns  were  placed  in  a  similar 
position  iu  kists  formed  by  cutting  cylindrical  holes' 
in  the  chalk  to  the  depth  of  18iu.,  but  one  of  them 
had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent soih  Within  this  latter  was  lying  a  very  small 
cup  of  the  rudest  workmanship.  In  another,  with 
the  burnt  bones,  were  two  small  vessels,  one  above- 
the  other,  of  4in.  and  2in.  in  height  respectively.  The- 
former  resembles  in  shape,  but  iu  shape  only, 
Romano-British  ware,  aud  is  ornamented  with  cord- 
like lines  and  a  che^'Ton  pattern  ;  the  latter,  of 
elegant  form,  is  perforated  with  two  holes  near  ihe 
bottom,  and  is  of  the  kind  usually  described  as  in- 
cense cups.  Four  small  beads  were  also  found  among 
the  ashes.  The  large  urns  were  about  18in.  in 
height,  of  very  imperfectly  baked  clay,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, with  one  exception,  crumbed  in  pieces 
before  they  could  be  removed.  Two  of  them  were 
ornamented  with  incised  lines  and  a  chevron  pattern^ 
and  had  small  handles  on  the  sides;  the  others  were 
unornamented.  Over  the  deposit  was  a  layer  of 
brick  earth,  covered  by  a  layer  of  flint  stones  ;  all 
the  interments  were  rather  to  the  east  of  the  centre 
of  the  mound.  The  eastern  tumulus  was  next  ex- 
plored, but,  after  a  careful  investigation,  no  traces  of 
sepulture  could  be  discovered.  Near  the  surface  was 
a  fragment  of  an  urn  covered  with  a  curious  aud  un- 
usual pattern." 

« 

DUST    OH! 

A  REPORT  of  much  interest  to  householders  hag 
just  been  published  by  Dr.  Corfield,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of  Islington.  Certain 
facts  which  it  contains  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  causes  of  one  of  the  most  cherished  grievances 
of  the  householder — the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
emptying  of  his  dust-bin.  Dust,  it  appears,  has 
"  fallen  "  during  the  last  few  years.  The  extent  of 
its  fall  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that,whereas  during 
the  year  lSUlj-7  the  Islington  Vestry  received  from 
their  dust  contractor  the  sum  of  £2,200  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  allowed  to  collect  the  dust,  now  the 
case  is  completely  reversed,  aud  the  authorities  have 
to  pay  large  sums  for  the  removal  of  the  dust  by  the 
contractors.  The  consequences  of  this  change  to  the 
householder  are,  of  course,  obvious.  Under  the 
former  condition  of  things,  the  dustmen  had  neither 
time  nor  necessity  to  seek  other  means  of  personal 
advantage,  as  it  was  to  their  own  interest  to  collect 
for  their  employer  as  many  loads  as  they  could  iu 
the  shortest  possible  time;  and  they  required,  there- 
fore, the  smallest  jjossible  amount  of  supervision  oa 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  Now,  however, 
the  work  is  much  more  irregularly  aud  inefficiently 
done. 

Owing  to  the  dustmen  being  much  worse  paid 
than  they  used  to  be,  boys  are  often  cngiiged 
on  the  work  instead  of  men  ;  all  being  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  practice  technically  known  as  "-totting'* 
— that  is,  picking  out  from  the  dust  any  saleable 
refuse,  such  as  rags,  bones,  glass,  &,c.  This  waste 
of  time  did  not  occur  when  dust  was  of  value,  as  the 
])ricc  per  load  received  by  the  men  paid  them  better  ; 
and  they  were  even  fined  for  "  totting."  The  dust- 
men, Dr.  Oirlield  thinks,  arc  still,  perhaps,  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  wealthier  localities,  and  to  parti- 
cular houses  where  they  receive  gratuities ;  but 
would,  if  allowed,  entirely  ignore  the  poorer  districts, 
which  tliey  term  "dead  pieces."  The  contracU)rs, 
being  paid  a  lump  sum.  naturally  try  to  get  off  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  work  possible.  Dr.  Corfield, 
therefore,  urges  that  local  authorities  should  alter 
the  method  of  contracting,  so  as  to  make  the  profit 
of  the  contractors  depend  u^ua  the  quantity  re- 
moved. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PRINCE  CON- 
SORT MEMORIAL  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
WITH  certain  unfavourable  conditions  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
•wholesale  increase  of  our  art  treasures  in  the 
sculpture  on  the  Hyde-park  Memorial.  The 
leading  motive  of  the  INIemorial  is  based  upon 
a  prevailing  Art  heresy  :  it  provides  a  pre- 
dominant architectural  structure  to  which 
sculpture  is  attached  as  subordinate  orna- 
ment. Moreover,  the  sculpture,  which  is 
required  to  expound  the  purpose  of  the 
■work,  speaks  witliout  unity,  and  in  con 
fusion.  One  portion  is  symbolic,  another  is 
realistic  portraiture,  a  third  is  allegorical, 
and  a  fourth  is  ornamental  and  gilded. 
Sculpture  forms  the  background  for  sculp- 
ture ;  straggling  figures  repeat  the  archi- 
tectural idea  of  clustered  columns,  and  the 
profusion  of  statues  wearies  and  distracts 
^the  attention  of  the  mind  and  eye.  All  this  is 
'foreign  to  the  art.  Sculptm-e  requires  isola- 
tion, subdued  surroundings,  and  to  be  .so 
arranged  that  the  expression  of  one  work  will 
not  clash  with  that  of  another.  Mere  archi- 
tectural images  may  be  clustered  as  thickly 
,  as  the  stars  fa  work  of  pure  sculpture  should 
be  as  calmly  solitary  as  the  one  moon  with 
her  retiring  background. 

There  is  a  violence  of  stylo  in  the 
Memorial.  The  architectural  portion  is 
Victorian-Gothic,  the  sculpture  is  Anglo- 
Greek.  No  genius  can  blend  the  two.  The 
architecture  has  nothing  in  keeping  with  the 
breadth  and  repose  of  the  central  female 
figure  in  Mr.  Foley's  group  of  Asia.  Intri- 
cate and  contracted  Gothic  forms  cannot  har- 
monise with  the  expansive  flow  and  broad  ease 
of  line  which  are  the  very  life  of  sculpture. 

Tlie  absence  of  harmony  in  colour,  and  the 
incongi-uity  of  tone,  cannot  fail  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  gray  marble  grouj)S  and  relievos 
are  cold  blots  upon  the  gorgeous  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  the  pervading  metallic  lustre. 
They  are  like  a  mass  of  Arctic  snow  uphold- 
ing a  tropical  sun.  If  the  relievos  upon  the 
base  had  been  mosaic  pictures,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  groups  there  had  been  brilliant  shrines 
ablaze  with  gems  and  studdedwith  architectural 
images,  thesplendour  of  the  structure  would 
have  descended  and  covered  the  whole  site. 
The  effect  would  have  been  far  more  grand, 
the  unity  more  perfect,  and  the  intention  of 
the  Memorial  more  concentrated. 

On  the  other  part,  had  the  sculpture  been 
worthily  handled,  joined  by  affinity  to  archi- 
tectural forms,  and  conceived,  as  it  might 
have  been,  in  its  true  simplicity  and  power, 
the  nation  would  have  been  less  gratified  but 
more  deeply  touched  by  the  commemorative 
character  of  the  Memorial.  To  hope  that 
this  couhl  have  been  accomplished  is  alto- 
gether vain.  Such  a  hope  would  imply  that 
sculpture  was'a  sister,  and  not  a  handuuiid. 
Art;  that  the  popular  taste  had  heroic  and 
not  ostentatious  aims ;  in  short,  that  this  had 
become  an  artistic  nation. 

Mr.  P.  Macdowell,  R.A.,  has  contributed 
the  group  of  "  Europe."  His  conception  is 
a  repetition  of  an  old  and  elegant  idea.  Four 
sweet  an<l  gentle  maidens,  representing 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  are 
seated  round  a  central  figure  of  Europe 
sitting  upon  a  bull.  The  grouping  of  the 
figures  is  treated  architecturally,  but  its  geo- 
metrical arrangement  and  balance  of  parts  in 
no  way  assist  the  architectural,  while  they 
impair  the  sculptural,  effect.  The  sweetest  of 
the  maidens  is  Italy,  for  which  the  right- 
hand  side  of  tlie  figure  of  Europe  has  been 
artistically  sacrificed  to  form  a  background. 
The  other  figures  lack  strength,  variety,  and 
intelligence.  'I'hey  arc  more  academic  than 
poetic.  The  language  of  the  grouj)  has  alto- 
gether too  much  of  the  airy  ideality  of  the 
studio.  It  is  feeble,  fanciful,  and  unreal — 
not  actual,  imaginative,  or  comprehensive. 
It  ignores  the  masculine  power  which  is  the 
crowning  characteristic  of  tlie  European 
nations.  I5ut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Sculptor,  in  his  vocation,  is  one  of  the 


chief  apostles  of  Peace  and  gentleness.  Mr. 
Macdowell  may  have  been  animated  by  a 
desire  to  show  the  generous  aims  of  the 
Prince  wliom  his  work  commemorates.  In 
that  light,  making  one  exception  of  regret 
that  a  more  masculine  character  has  not  been 
introduced,  ilr.  Macdowcll's  group  may  be 
gratefully  accepted.  INIakiug  the  .same  ex- 
ception, it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful 
expression  of  a  national  sentiment.  This 
kingdom  desires  and  labours  that  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  may  be  found  together, 
as  Mr.  Macdowell  has  represented  them, 
dispensing  with  the  sword,  and  only  intent 
upon  culture  and  the  peaceful  arts.  The 
exeoutioii  of  the  work  is  neat ;  the  modelling, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm  of 
Europe,  is  chaste.  The  draperies  are,  on  the 
whole,  excellent.  The  grouping  preserves  a 
unity  of  intention  by  the  massing  together 
of  parts  with  simplicity  and  distinctness. 

In  the  group  of  "  Asia,"  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Foley, 
R.A.,  the  realistic  spirit  which  photography 
introduced,  and  pre-Raphaelitism  selected, 
somewhat  prevails.  But  the  masculiae 
vigour  and  training  of  j\Ir.  Foley's  genius 
carry  him,  in  spite  of  realistic  tendencies, 
into  the  higher  region  of  Classic  feeling. 
Poetic  grace  and  power,  unity  of  character, 
diversity  of  interest,  and  robustness  of  senti- 
ment, pervade  his  group.  In  composition, 
from  every  point,  the  pyramidal  form  and 
variety  of  balance  with  rotundity  of  mass  are 
maintained.  In  the  front  view  the  breadth 
is  cut  up  by  the  unmanageable  trunk,  tusk.«, 
and  feet  of  the  elephant  in  the  centre,  and 
also  by  the  draperies,  which  in  this  view  alone 
present  short  broken  lines,  in  parts  of  the 
work.  The  greatest  charm  of  the  whole 
Memorial  is  the  central  female  figure  of  Asia. 
She  sits  upon  a  crouching  elephant,  buoyant 
and  beaming,  lifting  her  veil  and  disposing 
her  draped  limbs  with  an  air  of  semi-seusuous 
joy,  as  though  her  whole  being  was  filled  with 
the  delights  of  an  Eastern  Paradise.  On  her 
right  hand  stands  a  manly,  lithe,  clean- 
limbed, Hindoo  chief,  draped  and  armed  ;  at 
his  feet  sits  a  placid  Chinaman  in  his  native 
costume.  On  the  left  of  the  central  figure 
stands  a  majestic  draped  Persian  in  the  throes 
of  poetic  thought ;  at  his  feet  sits  a  watchful 
Son  of  the  Desert  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  distant  horizon.  A  lofty  character  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  The  figures  are  not 
in  physical  action,  but  a  sense  of  intellectual 
activity enamatesfromthcm.  Thefaoes, hands, 
and  draperies  are  well  carved,  without  much 
attempt  at  handling  of  surface.  The  head 
of  the  elephant  displays  carelessness  of  exe- 
cution. As  a  whole,  the  group  expresses 
the  true  power,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
heroic  style,  of  sculpture. 

The  group  of  "  iVfrica  "  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Theed.  A  meritorious  female  figure  of 
Egyptian  type,  seated  upon  a  kneeling  camel, 
forms  the  centre  of  the  work.  At  her  right 
side  stands  a  semi-nude,  grand,  realistic, 
figure  of  a  Nubian  youth  ;  upon  her  left  is  a 
kneeling  Algerian  in  his  ordinary  attire. 
Behind  her  is  a  beautifully-modelled  nude 
figure  of  a  Central  African  and  a  draped 
female  allegorical  figure.  The  grouping,  in 
parts,  is  broken  and  straggling.  The  figm-es 
arc  arranged  with  a  fine  feeling  for  continuity 
of  leading  lines,  picturesquely  broken.  The 
rotundity  of  mass  has  been  too  much 
sacrificed  for  the  rotundity  of  individual 
figures.  This  is  apjiarent  in  the  front 
view,  where  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
Nubian  youth  are  placed  before  a  gaji  and 
partially  lost  in  the  confusion  of  details 
and  broken  lines  of  tlic  draperies  of  the  other 
figures.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
sinqilcst  variation  in  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery  over  the  right  arm  of  the  central 
figure  would  have  formed  a  background 
wherefrom  the  Nubian  would  have  stood  out 
and  dune  justice  to  art  and  the  sculptor.  At 
the  back  the  8)ilendid  nude  figure  of  the  Central 
African,  placed  against  drapery,  shows  that 
in  groups  of  this  character  a  nude  figure  re- 
quires  all   the   adventitious  aid  of  a  broad 


background  to  produce  its  proper  importance 
.among  the  sweeping  lines  of  draperies  and 
the  attractions  of  accessory  ornaments.  The 
carving  of  this  group  is  superb.  The  head 
of  the  camel  and  his  trappings,  the  nude 
parts,  the  draperies,  and  the  accessories,  are 
all  rendered  with  a  diversity  and  truthfulness 
of  surface,  artistically  subservieiit  to  the 
greater  merit  of  form.  Sir.  Theed  may  be 
congratulated  that  he  has  done  so  well. 

The  group  of  "America,"  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
is  barely  satisfactory.  "Workmen  are  still  en- 
gaged upon  it,  therefore  its  general  unfinished 
appearance  may  yet  be  remedied.  The  group 
consists  of  a  central  semi-barbaric  female 
figure,  seated  upon  a  stooping  buffalo  ;  two 
other  draped  female  figures,  representing  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ;  and  two  male 
figures,  seated,  representing  a  partly  de- 
nuded Spanish  settler  of  South  America, 
and  an  Old  Hanger  of  the  West,  also  partially 
denuded.  The  drawing  and  proportions  of 
the  figures  are  eccentric.  The  carving  of 
the  faces,  the  hair,  the  head  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  draperies,  denote  such  feeling  as  a 
mere  monumental  statuary  woidd  display  in 
his  work.  Tliis  bad  execution  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  sculptor  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cruel 
exigencies  under  which  he  has  had  to  labour. 
JIarble  carvers  are  extremely  rare  in  this 
country.  The  outside  public  would  scarcely 
credit  the  infinitesimal  number  of  them  avail- 
able for  good  work.  Evidently,  Mr.  Bell 
has  had  the  misfortune  of  contending  against 
this  drawback.  He  may  also,  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  workmanship,  have 
had  the  further  disadvantage  of  working  in  a 
badly-lighted  studio.  In  motive,  his  chief 
consideration  has  been  that  the  group  shall 
tell  its  story  and  be  understood.  Compo- 
sition has  been  subject  to  this  consideration. 
Tlie  leading  lines  are  neither  continuous  nor 
well  balanced  ;  massive  blending  of  parts  has 
not  been  sought  in  the  grouping  ;  and  the 
effect  of  perplexing  shadows,  cast  from  the 
detached  limbs  and  projecting  accessories, 
has  not  been  considered  detrimental  to 
breadth.  The  figures  display  vigour  and 
action,  not  intellectual,  but  in  gesture.  The 
"  Fighting  Gladiator  "  of  the  Greek  sculptor 
has  both  these  qualities.  They  are  not  spas- 
modic, nor  the  result  of  mere  attitude.  They 
are  expressed  by  the  tension  of  will,  the 
momentary  gathering  together  of  all  his 
supremo  force  before  his  blow  is  directed. 
Upon  the  realization  of  this  innate  effort, 
and  not  upon  his  extended  form,  the  charm 
of  the  "Fighting  Gladiator"  depends.  Mr. 
Bell  has  not  realised  that  one  momentary 
phase  of  suspended  force  which  is  all  that 
a  sculptor  can  import  into  figures  in  motion. 
Apart  from  a  certain  falling  short  of  complet- 
ing the  artistic  intentions  of  his  work,  he  has 
created  a  highly  intelligent  symbolic  group, 
full  of  speaking  accessories  and  common- 
sense  views.  J-  C. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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:\10NREALE  CATHEDRAL. 
XIIIBITING  in  the  South  Court  of 
Kensington  IMuseum  are  a  series  of 
drawings  illustrating  this  building,  intended 
for  Gravina's  work  on  the  structure  ;  there 
are  shown  some  remarkable  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural drawing,  in  pencil,  by  one  Giuseppe 
Patricolo  d'Polovino,  executed  with  singular 
fineness  and  feeling.  A  drawing  of  the  grand 
west  doorway  especially  deserves  attention, 
the  Byzantine  work,  with  elaborate  enrich- 
ments and  grotesque  interwinings,  is  rendered 
with  faultless  precision,  and  yet  with  con- 
siderable freedom.  Draughtsmen  will  do  well 
to  inspect  these  di-awings  and  emulate  the 
power  and  skill  there  displayed.  One  feels 
ineliued  to  ask  whether  an  Englishman  could 
draw  with  such  sustained  delicacy  without 
falling  into  stiffness  or  degenerating  into 
haste  and  impatience.  The  hand  that  traced 
these  drawings  must  have  been  quite  lui- 
hurried  and  calmly  powerful,  yet  delicate  in 
the  extreme,  working  not  for  gain  or  speed, 
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but  for  the  sheer  glory  of  it ;  for  who  that 
knows  anything  of  architeotiiral  publication 
■would  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  be  lucra- 
tive !  Details  of  the  doorway  are  given  by 
the  same  hand  to  a  larger  scale,  showing  the 
Romanesque  variety  of  the  acanthus  leaf ; 
they  are  tli'awn  upon  slightly  tinted  paper, 
and  have  an  unobtrusive  gray  look,  giving  at 
first  an  idea  of  weakness,  but  rewarding  us 
upon  a  closer  inspection.  We  see  no  forced 
attenijit  at  effect,  though  the  value  of  shadow 
is  well  observed. 

By  another  artist,  in  quite  a  different  style, 
is  shown  an  interior  perspective,  Uluminatod 
in  gold  and  colours  ;  certainly  an  original 
way  to  obtain  effect,  but  not  by  any  means 
successful.  The  tie-beams  to  roof  are 
gorgeous  in  green  and  gold,  whilst  the  walls 
are  a  very  blaze  of  decoration  taken  from 
events  in  Sacred  history.  A  large,  and  to 
our  eyes  obtrusive,  figure  of  S.  Peter  is 
painted  u)ion  the  apsidal  wall  ;  there  is  not 
much  to  imitate  here  cither  in  architecture 
or  drawing,  but  the  scries  of  sacred  subjects, 
some  of  them  admu'ably  drawn,  will  repay 
attention.  "  Great  art  must  be  delicate," 
but  it  may  be  strong  nevertheless.  We  run 
gi'eat  risk  of  allowing  our  art  to  be  strong 
without  refinement  ;  a  study  of  the  works  of 
the  Italian  artists  will  help  to  remedy  this,  in 
drawing  at  least.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of 
the  barljarism  of  our  Gothic,  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
Mediaeval  art  with  the  intellectual  dignity  of 
the  Classic,  or  must  they  be  always  at 
variance  V  No  style  that  necessitates  a  retro- 
grade movement  will  do  for  us  now.  By 
examining  the  works  of  continental  artists  we 
learn  much,  and  cannot  fail  to  cibserve  a 
superior  style  of  drawing,  sometimes  illus- 
trating very  meagre  art.  As  the  drawing 
must  largely  influence  the  design,  we  cannot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  its  quality.  Better 
fai'e  than  that  given  by  brother  Giuseppe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  W.  11.  L. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &o. 

Kensin'c^ton. — A  brouze  statu,/  of  J,nifl  irollaiid 
has  just  boon  juit  up  on  tbe  soutli  pido  of  iroUaiiil 
Park,  Kcn.singtoD,  close  to  tbo  llamincrsmiib-rcnd. 
The  statue  represents  Lord  Ilolland  sittin;,'  in  his 
chair,  with  his  walking  staff  iu  his  hand,  his  usual 
attitude  in  conversation.  The  statue  lias  been 
erected  from  the  residue  of  a  fund  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  his  marble  monument  in  AVesfminster 
Abbey.  Mr.  Watts,  E.A.,  and  Mr.  Boehm,  were  the 
flculptors. 

Stati'e  op  Mil.  (^onDEN. — Mr.  G.  H.  Booth,  late 
of  the  firm  of  Firth,  Booth  &C'o.,  merchants,  of  IJrad- 
ford,  who  is  about  to  retire  to  America,  his  native 
<:ouHtrj',  has  expressed  his  intention  to  present  to 
Bradford  a.  full-length  statue  of  the  late  Eichard 
Cobdcn.  The  figure  will  bo  produced  from  the  best 
wliito  Carrara  marble,  and  will  be  placed  iu  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  Bradford  Exchange.  The 
<:ost  of  the  statue  will  be  about  £1,000. 

Scott  Monument  Completion. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  held  on  Friday  last,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Ivlinburgh  in  the  chair  —  sketches,  by 
the  sculjjtors  selected  to  design  statues  for  the  niches 
of  the  Scott  Monument,  were  examined,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  sculptors  should  be 
requested  to  prejiaro  working  models  half-size  of  the 
figures,  and  submit  them  for  approval  to  a  sub-com- 
-mittee,  consisting  of — Sir  Ci^-nvi^e  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.; 
Jamos  Drummuud,  It  tS.A. ;  Kobcri  Herdman,  K.S.A.; 
David  Cousin,  architect;  John  T.  Bochead,  architect; 
and  James  Ballantiiie,  lion.  sec.  It  was  alsorcsolved 
to  employ  Mr.  Curric,  sculptor,  Darnick,  to  execute 
a  statue  of  Old  Mortality,  which,  with  the  others 
commissioned,  will  complete  the  old  series  for  tlio 
lower,  and  lialf  the  scries  for  the  upper  niches,  on 
the  four  great  buttresses. 


On  Tuesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  reopened 
the  restored  church  of  vS.  Oiles's,  Reading. 

Altrincham  Town  TIall  has  been  recently  deco- 
rated by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Bowdon.  Tlio  ceiling  and 
cornice  is  tinted  in  suitable  colours,  the  cove 
having  stencilled  enrichment,  centre-piece,  and  ven- 
tilators to  maieli.  The  upper  portion  of  walls  has 
been  i)anclled  in  paint  with  fan-shaped  and  relieved 
corner  ornaments,  and  stiles  and  border  of  light 
colours.  The  lt)Wer  portion  has  a  rich  full  dado  in 
deep  cnlnurs,  with  upright  ornament  and  decorated 
Viand  running  round  the  room.  Tlie  woodwork  has 
been  varnished  and  the  moulds  picked  out  iu  colour. 
The  stylo  of  decoration  is  Neo-Greok. 


Juiliihtg  Intelligent. 


CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

Bath. — A  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Bath  on  Tuesday.  Messrs.  Willson  &  Wilcox  were 
the  architects.  The  width  of  the  chapel  inside  is 
?,7it.  (iin.,  and  the  length  74ft.  Sin.  The  height  of 
the  building  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  ridge  of 
the  central  roof  is  5.ift.  The  height  to  top  of  tur- 
ret from  thero.ad  is  T5ft.  The  total  accommodation 
is — in  the  galleries  2(19,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
3112.  making  a  total  of  G31.  Under  the  eh,ipel  is  a 
large  and  well-lighted  school-room,  measuring  61ft. 
Gin.  by  37ft.  Gin.,  having  three  class-rooms  adjoining. 
The  style  is  thirteenth  century  Gothic. 

Bowdon. — Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Bowdon, 
was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  The  church  is  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  exterior 
!s  built  of  parpnints  from  the  Burnley  quarries,  with 
HoUington  stone  dressings  to  windows,  doors,  and 
spire.  The  total  length  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  .apsid.al  end,  is  G2ft.,  and  the  width  42ft., 
comprising  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  east  end 
is  designed  in  the  form  of  an  apse ;  on  either  side 
are  doorways  leading  to  vestry  and  sessions  rooms, 
which  communicate  with  a  large  lecture  hall,  47ft. 
by  27ft.  This  is  also  approached  by  an  independent 
doorway,  with  porch,  from  the  outside.  The  interior 
is  faced  with  white  m.alin  bricks,  relieved  with 
brown  brick  bands,  the  several  arches  being  com- 
posed of  brown  and  white  bricks  .alternately.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered  to  the  purlins,  on  which  is 
formed  a  flat  ceiling.  The  church  has  seating 
accommodation  for  400  adults.  The  coronte  and 
other  ornamental  gas-fittings  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson, 
builder,  of  Bowdon  and  Manchester,  at  a  cost  of 
something  under  £5,000,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Speakinan,  Son,  & 
Hickson  (late  Speakmau  &  Charleswortli),  of  Man- 
chester. 

Gp.avesend. — Men  have  been  engaged  during  the 
last  few  days  at  the  foundations  of  the  new  tower 
which  is  to  bo  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church,  Graveseud.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blake,  builder,  of  Stone- 
street.  Graveseud.  The  tower,  like  the  rest  of  the 
church,  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  will  be  terminated  by  a  gable  ;  the  height  from 
the  ground-line  to  the  top  of  the  gable  will  be  90ft., 
and  to  the  top  of  the  cross  about  100ft.  The  tower, 
which  will  be  20ft.  square,  will  contain  a  staircase, 
baptistry,  &c.,  with  the  nuns'  tribune  at  the  back, 
and  will  have  a  communication  with  the  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Messrs.  Goldie  &  Child,  of 
Kensington-square,  London,  are  the  architects. 

Herne. — The  coniiJetion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel  of  S.  Martin's  Church.  Heme,  was  cele- 
brated on  Thursday,  the  lOtli  ult.  The  finishing 
work  has  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  reredos,  a 
stained  glass  window,  and  sanctu.ary  screen.  The 
reredos,  composed  of  stone,  alabaster,  and  marble, 
is  in  the  Late  Decorated  period  of  architecture,  intro- 
ducing under  ornate  canopies  three  figured  panelled 
subjects,  the  centre  being  that  of  the  Crucifixion,  on 
one  side  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  to 
Abraham  by  Melchisedech,  and  on  the  other  the 
sacrifice  to  the  lamb,  with  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
adoring  angels  under  rich  canopied  arches  above. 
These  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  ricli  arcade, 
introducing  the  four  Evangelists  and  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul.  The  stained  glass  window,  which  is  at 
the  east  end,  is  of  the  same  period  as  the  reredos. 
There  are  five  m.ain  lights,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
our  Lord,  and  in  the  other  four  are  the  Evangelists. 
In  the  tracery  are  S.  Augustine,  S.  Thomas,  King 
l''thelbort.  and  the  patron  of  the  church — S. 
Martin.  The  new  screen  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
restoration,  there  being  traces  of  an  old  screen 
having  occupied  the  position  of  the  new  one.  The 
entire  works  have  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Me.ssr.s.  Goldie  &  Child,  architects,  of  10,  Kensing- 
ton-square, London  ;  the  window  was  carried  out  by 
Jlr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle  ;  and  the  reredos  and 
screens  hy  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth. 

Hull. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church 
was  laid  at  Hull  on  Monday  week.  Mr.  E.  Simp- 
son, of  Bradford,  is  the  architect.  The  permanent 
church  will  consist  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  organ  chamber.  The  entrances  will 
be  hy  porches  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  nave  and  the 
north-oast  corner  of  the  north  aisle.  The  nav(!  will 
he  OHft,  .Iin.  in  length,  and  2:ift.  in  width  ;  the  iiortli 
and  south  aisles,  OlJft.  ,Hiu.  by  Lift.  .'>in. ;  tin' chan- 
cel, 2Gft.  7in.  by  24ft.  ;  vestry,  l.'ift.  Gin.  by  12ft.; 
organ  chamber,  13ft.  Gin.  by  8ft.     From  the  floor 


to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the  height  of  the  building 
will  be  Goft.  The  architecture  will  be  of  plain 
Earlj'  English  type,  and  the  structure  will  be  essen- 
tially of  brick,  no  stone  being  introduced  except  in 
the  columns  of  the  nave  arcade.  The  roof  will  be  of 
open  timber,  with  arched  principals  and  boarded 
ceiling;  and  the  seats,  calcukated  to  accommodate 
84G  adults,  will  be  open  benches  of  stained  deal. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  £3,413,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  contractors  for 
the  building  are  Messrs.  Hockney  &  Liggins,  of  Hull. 

M.UJELEY. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  Madeley, 
Salop,  has  been  reopened,  after  restoration,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £5,000.  The  chancel  is  about  o5ft. 
long  by  20ft.  wide  ;  the  body  of  the  church  about 
GOft.  bj'  50ft.,  and  it  measures  about  72ft.  across 
the  transepts.  The  church  affords  accommodation 
for  about  400  worshippers.  The  works  now  about 
complete  principally  consist  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chancel,  the  erection  of  an  organ  chamber,  the 
obliteration  of  many  coats  of  whitewash  from  the 
w.alls,  piers,  and  arches ;  the  destruction  of  flat 
plaster  ceilings,  western  gallery,  and  high  and  . 
square  pews  in  the  church  and  chancel;  the  total 
renovation  of  the  floors,  glass  of  windows,  lead-roof 
coverings  to  north  and  south  aisles ;  and  a  complete 
refitting  of  the  interior.  The  piers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  are  L.ate  Norman  work,  probably 
built  a  little  before  1150.  There  is  a  short  length 
of  walling  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  containing  a  blocked-up  lancet  opening,  which 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  of  the  same  period,  but 
had  been  much  injured  by  later  insertions.  The 
arches  and  walls,  to  their  summit,  of  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  are  of  about  the  date  1300,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  north  face  of  the  tower,  seen  at  the 
west  end,  is  probably  of  the  same  date.  Then  comes 
the  north  aisle,  which  is  of  fine  Decorated  work,  and 
was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
while  its  roof  is  of  seventeenth  century  work.  The 
chancel  arch  and  its  north  and  south  windows  next 
followed  in  point  of  date  late  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
then  the  tower  and-southaisleof  thefifteenth century ; 
afterwards  the  north  and  south  transepts  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and.  Lastly,  the  eastern  chapel 
and  south  porch,  the  roof  of  the  former  being  of  the 
d.ate  1G42,  .and  the  wall  of  the  latter  1C06.  The 
chancel  has  been  rebuilt  in  fourteenth  century  charac- 
ter. The  walls  are  of  coursed  stone  inside  and  outside. 
The  stainedglass  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  The 
windows  generallj'  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass 
in  patterns  and  tints  of  varied  design,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne.  One  two-light 
window  on  the  north  side  is  of  stained  glass  by 
ILardman.  In  the  exterior  of  the  building  ever}- 
ancient  stone  and  other  material  that  could  be  pre- 
served has  been  left  in  its  place.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  of  Stoke.  The  contractor  for 
the  general  works  was  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of  Sand- 
bach  ;  the  decorations  have  been  done  bj'  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne  ;  the  iron  and  other  metal 
works  by  Jlessrs.  Ilardman  &  Co. 

Newark. — A  very  fine  addition  has  just  been 
made  to  the  already  beautiful  parish  church  of 
Newark,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  handsome  gates, 
which  have  been  put  up  at  the  north  and  south 
entrances  to  the  chancel.  They  are  constructed  of 
oak,  ornamented  with  brass,  from  designs  by  Sir 
Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.  R.A.     The  cost  has  been  £2G0. 

Stroud. — A  large  and  elaborate  reredos  has  just 
been  erected  at  Stroud  parish  church.  It  is  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  measures  23ft.  long  by  lift, 
high.  On  each  side  there  are  two  niches  sur- 
mounted by  crocheted  canopies,  resting  on  moulded 
shafts  and  bases  with  carved  caps,  and  rising  from 
a  quatref oil-panelled  base;  from  whicli  rise  also 
panelled  shafts,  which  terminate  by  crockctod 
pinnacles  into  the  cornice.  The  centre  of  the  reredos 
is  much  deeper  and  has  three  recesses,  which  are 
divided  by  moulded  shafts  rising  above  the  altar 
line  from  bases,  and  having  also  carved  caps,  which 
are  surmounted  by  crocheted  threc-archc'l  canojiies, 
and  in  which  are  groups  of  three  memorable  .scenes  of 
our  Lord's  life  ;  the  group  on  the  left  represents 
"  The  Raising  of  the  Cross,"  and  that  on  the  right 
"  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  while  that  in  the 
centre  represents  "  The  Resurrection."  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  .are  two  arched  panels,  having 
inouldcd  bases  and  shafts  with  carved  caps.  All 
the  canopies  are  cusjied,  and  terminate  iu  foliage. 
Tlie  whole  is  crowned  by  a  carved  and  embattled 
cornice.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  is  the  architect ;  the  three 
groups  have  been  modelled  and  executed  by  Mr. 
F.dward  Geflowski,  the  whole  of  the  architectural 
part,  including  the  carving,  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Gi'flowski.  The  cost  of  it  is  about 
£700,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Slauton  family,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  '\Vra.  Stanton,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Stroud. 
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Ugglebarxiiy.  —  AH  Saints'  Church,  Uggle- 
barnby,  near  Whitby,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
■week,"  after  rebnililing.  Before  commencing  the 
new  church  it  had  been  intended  to  restore  the 
ancient  cluirch  to  something  like  its  twelfth  century 
condition,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that 
nothing  remained  to  show  what  the  building  had  for- 
merly been,  .and  that  the  only  traces  of  an  old  Norman 
church  were  the  columns  of  the  chancel  arch  and  a 
few  disjointed  stones,  all  of  which  hare  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  present  building.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  a  severe  type  of  Gothic,  and  the 
building  consists  of  a  massive  tower,  14ft.  square  at 
the  base,  which  forms  the  entrance  porch  or  lobby  : 
a  nave  42ft.  long,  21ft.  wide,  and  olft.  high,  to  the 
ridge,  h.aving  seven  side  windows  of  coupled  lancet 
lights  and  plate  tracery,  and  a  tr.aceried  west  window. 
The  roof  principals  are  open-framed,  each  hammer 
beam  being  formed  of  an  angel  with  outspread 
wings.  The  chancel  is  21ft.  long,  IGft.  Gin.  wide, 
and"27ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  the  roof  being  waggon- 
headed.  The  several  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Noel  Annfield,  York 
Diocesan  Surveyor  and  Architect,  Whitby. 

West  Gortox,  Manchester. — The  new  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  com- 
munity at  West  Gorton,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  last  six  years,  was  opened  yesterday 
(Thursday)  week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Welby 
I'ugin,  and  the  style  adopted  is  the  Geometrical 
Gothic,  of  a  Continental  rather  than  an  English 
character.  The  church  fronts  the  old  Gorton-lane, 
is  184ft.  in  length,  and  72ft.  in  width,  and  has  a 
height,  measuring  to  the  ridge  of  roof,  of  98ft.  Ex- 
ternally, it  presents  a  bold  appearance,  but  is  plain, 
being  built  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  There  are  in  the  west  front  the  most 
striking  extern.al  features  of  the  building,  three  im- 
mense buttresses,  of  which  the  central  one  is  intended 
to  support  an  elaborate  turret.  Beyond  the  crucifix, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  and  on  each  of 
the  side  buttresses  an  angel  with  expanded  wings, 
there  will  be  little  external  ornamentation.  The 
internal  decoration,  consisting  chiefly  of  carved 
Stonework  and  sculpture,  is  the  principal  feature  of 
the  church.  The  budding  has  been  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect  by  local  con- 
tractors, the  carving  being  by  Messrs.  E.  Williams 
&  Millson,  of  City-road,  Manchester. 

BULLDIXOS. 

AsTWERP. — The  new  Exchange  at  Antwerp  was 
inaugurated  last  .Sunday  week  by  a  banquet.  The 
old  Antwerp  Exchange,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
known  in  history — that  of  London  was  the  second — 
was  built  in  15.j1.  It  was  a  building  without  any 
upper  rooms,  and  was  burned  down  in  1581.  When 
it  was  rebuilt,  a  second  story  was  added,  which  was 
used  by  the  merchants  for  offices.  So  it  remained 
till  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  tire  thirty 
years  ago,  and  when  it  was  restored  a  dome 
of  iron  and  glass  was  added.  It  was  this  structure 
which  was  completely  burned  down  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1858.  The  present  building  is  built  on  the 
model  of  the  old  Exchange,  and  the  ancient  carvings 
on  the  granite  pillars,  and  the  Gothic  style  of  deco- 
ration of  tlie  gallery  and  the  tribunes,  is  closely  fol- 
lowed. The  roof  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  old  building,  and  a  novel  style  of  decoration 
is  used  on  the  girders  which  support  the  roof. 
They  are  constructed  so  as  to  repre.seut  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  brought  to  tlie  Antwerp 
market.  On  one  side  is  the  grape  vine,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  and  rice  plants,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are 
corn,  tea,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  all  cleverly  wrought 
in  iron,  and  coloured  to  resemble  nature. 

Gr..\scow. — To-day  is  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  asylum  for  the  insane  poor  of  the 
barony  of  Glasgow,  at  Lenzie,  and  which  will,  when 
completed,  accommodate  400  persons.  The  house 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
with  oriel  windows  and  gablets  in  keeping  with 
that  order.  Tlie  frontage  towards  the  soutli  ex- 
tends to  72l'ft.  A  very  prominent  object  in  the 
centre  is  the  chapel,  which  corresponds  in  its  architec- 
tural features  with  the  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing. Leading  from  the  chapel  to  the  main  building  is 
a  circular  covered  w.ay,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
greenhouse,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  plants 
and  flowers.  Tlie  space  enclosed  by  the  covered 
way,  between  the  chapel  and  the  main  building, 
and  which  is  about  KKIft.  square,  will  be  set  apart 
as  an  ornamental  recreation  ground  for  the  patients. 
The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  building  is  imme- 
diately bchinil  tliis  ground,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
couple  of  towers,  there  being  a  third  towerof  exactly 
similar  character  erected  over  the  nnrtli  entrance. 
The  north  entrance  is  tlie  principal  one,  and  it 
leads  into  a  liall.  on  one  side  of  wliich  is  tlie  recep- 
tioQ-room  and  assistant-surgeoa'3  house,  and  on  the 


other  the  Board-room  and  matron's  house.  Both 
of  the  houses  have  independent  entrances  from  a 
corridor,  which  is  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  gives 
access  on  either  side  to  corridors  communicating 
with  the  patients'  apartments.  The  remainder  of 
the  centr,al  block,  running  back  the  length  of  the 
recreation  ground,  is  occupied  with  the  kitchen  and 
necessary  adjuncts,  a  spacious  dining-hall,  and 
apartments  for  the  servants  and  oflicials.  Mr. 
James  Salmon  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  £60,000. 

Melbourxe. — A  Jesuit  College  is  abont  to  be 
built  at  Kew,  near  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  style 
is  Classic,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Kelly,  of  Elizabeth-street, 
Melbourne,  is  the  architect.  The  main  block  con- 
sists of  a  parallelogr;«n,  with  projecting  centr.al  and 
side  blocks  crowned  by  dentilled  and  moulded  pedi- 
ments, and  connected  by  overhanging  eaves  of  a 
similar  character.  The  wings  are  connected  on  the 
different  floors  with  the  central  portion  bj-  broad 
verandahs  to  each  floor.  The  hall  runs  transversely, 
and  is  12ft.  wide,  and  opening  off  it  are  broad  cor- 
ridors running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  At 
the  termination  of  these  corridors  the  main  staircases 
are  carried  up  in  towers  which  rise  to  a  total  height 
of  100ft.,  and  terminate  in  a  low  tlat-pointed  roof. 
To  the  right,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  play- 
rooms, class-rooms,  and  study;  while  on  the  left  will 
be  found  the  parlour,  private  rooms,  and  refectory, 
this  last  42ft.  by  24ft.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the 
dormitories,  infirmaries,  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  and 
chapel ;  the  larger  dormitory  is  oyer  60ft.  square. 
The  cost  will  be'about  £16,000. 

Partick. — On  Tuesday  evening  the  new  Town 
Hall  and  Burgh  Buildings  of  Partick  were  opened. 
The  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  about  130ft.  The 
Town  Hall  is  in  extent  75ft.  long,  b}'  50ft.  in 
width,  and  the  ceiling  rises  to  a  height  of  45ft.,  the 
roof  iDeing  supported  by  open  semicircular  iron- 
bound  couples.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  eastern 
wing  is  the  lesser  hall,  which  is  38ft.  long  by  26ft. 
in  width.  The  architect  of  the  buildings  is  Mr. 
Leiper,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 

PoNTTTOOL  EoAD. — The  employes  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  purpose  building  for  themselves  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Law- 
rence &  Goodman.  It  will  comprise  a  reading-room 
28ft.  6in.  by  22ft.,  alibrary  22ft,  by  lift.,  separ.ated 
by  a  movable  screen,  and  ivith  a  small  gallery  over  ; 
these  can  be  thrown  into  one  to  form  a  lecture-room, 
the  platform  being  in  an  apse  at  the  end.  The 
entrance  will  be  by  an  arcaded  porch  10ft.  hy  7ft., 
with  a  circular  stau'case  leading  to  the  gallery;  this 
staircase  will  form  a  turret  with  a  slated  spirelet 
roof.     The  cost  will  be  about  £600. 

Stockport. — The  foundation  stoneof  anew  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  the  Dumb,  has  been 
laid.  It  is  to  cost  over  £3,000.  It  will  be  in  the  Italian 
style,  will  consist  of  three  floors,  and  will  have  a 
stone  frontage.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
from  GO  to  100  non-resident  patients.  The  .architect 
is  Mr.  T.  H.  Allen,  of  Stockport ;  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Adam  Goddard,  builder,  Stockport;  sub-contractors 
— for  the  stonework,  are  Messrs.  Hulme  Brothers, 
Stockport ;  and  for  the  brickwork,  Mr.  II.  Barlow, 
Stockport. 

.scnoOLS. 

Eastos. — S.  Gabriel's  new  schools,  Easton,  Bris- 
tol, were  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  schools  have 
been  built  under  the  auspices  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  will  accommodate  550 
children,  the  tot.al  cost  of  the  buildings  .and  fittings 
being  £1,810.  Messrs.  Wdkins  &  Son,  of  Surrey- 
street,  Bristol,  were  the  builders. 

Newport  Sciioor,  Board. — Mr.  Benjamin  Law- 
rence, of  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Goodman,  archi- 
tects, Newport,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
Board,  and  a  new  mixed  school  for  210  children 
will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  plans  selected  by 
the  Board  have  been  approved  by  the  Education 
Board,  and  tlie  buildings  will  comprise :  a  school- 
room 50ft.  by  21ft.,  and  a  class-room  24ft.  by  17ft., 
with  a  lobby  24ft.  by  7ft.  between  them,  at  the  end 
of  which  will  bo  a  lavatory  and  an  inclined  way  to 
the  playground  in  the  rear.  Bcneatli  the  school- 
room will  be  a  covered  pkayground,  and  tliere  will  be 
a  separate  entrance  by  another  inclined  way  from 
the  street  to  the  playground.  The  building  will  be 
plain  Domestic  Gothic,  in  brickwork,  with  lialh 
stone  dressings,  and  covered  with  slate. 

NoRRiTON. — New  schools  in  connection  with  S. 
Paul's  Church,  Norbiton,  Surrey,  were  opened  on 
Monday  week.  The  schools,  which  are  Elizabethan 
in  style,  will  accommodate  upw.ards  of  400  children, 
and  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2,200,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Luck,  areliitcct.  of  Surbiton.  Messrs. 
Todd  &  Sanders,  of  Kmgston-hill,  being  the  builders. 


Portsmouth  School  Board. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Board,  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Sites  Committee — viz.  (1)  '^  That 
Messrs.  Alexander  &  Henman,  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
conjointly  with  Messrs.  Henman  &  Harrison,  of 
Bedford-row,  London,  be  appointed  to  furnish  the 
design  and  superintend  the  work  for  the  proposed 
school  in  Fratton-street,  provided  that  their  plans, 
having  been  approved  by  the  Board,  are  likewise 
satisfactory  to  the  vendor  of  the  Site  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  (2)  That  Messrs.  Mileham  & 
Kennedy,  of  40,  Great  Slarlboro'-street,  conjointly 
with  Messrs.  D.ivis  &  Emanuel,  of  Finsburj'-Circus, 
London,  be  appointed  to  furnish  the  design  and 
superintend  the  work  for  the  proposed  school  ia 
Kent-street,  Portsea,  provided  that  their  plans, 
having  been  approved  by  this  Board,  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Education  Dep.artment,  and  that  such 
appointments  be  made  subject  to  such;  conditions 
and  details  as  may  hereafter  be  resolved  by  this 
committee." 

EocHDALE. — S.  Peter's  Schools,  Newbold,  Roch- 
dale, were  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  schools 
comprise  separate  rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
with  three  class-rooms,  kitchen  in  the  basements^ 
heating  apparatus,  chamber,  ample  porches,  and  the 
usual  ofhces.  The  rooms  are  so  planned  as  to  fit 
into  one  another  without  loss  of  sp.ace,  and  are 
comprised  within  a  single  rectangle,  without  any 
inconvenient  breaks  or  projections.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  for  600  children,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  schools  are  substan- 
tially built,  and  owe  what  effectiveness  they  possess 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  gables,  windows,  belfry, 
and  other  necessary  features.  Messrs.  Medland  and 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  are  the  .architects  o£ 
the  buildings,  which  have  cost  rather  more  than 
£2,000. 

Stepney  Jewish  Schools. — On  .Sunday  after- 
noon last  an  opening  ceremonial  took  place  at  the 
New  School  Building,  71,  Stepney-greeu,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  several  leading 
members  of  the  Jewisli  Community,  and  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  The  new  school  is  very  plain, 
but  subst.anti.al  in  character.  It  consists  of  a  two- 
story  building,  each  story  loft,  clear  in  height. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a  girls'  school  34ft.  long,  and 
21ft.  wide,  and  an  infants'  school  23ft.  long,  and 
21ft.  wide,  and  on  the  first  floor  a  boys'  school  o8ft. 
long  and  21ft.  wide.  Attached  to  each  floor  are- 
ranges  of  Macfarlane's  sanitary  latrines  and  lava- 
tories, and  the  lobbies  are  fitted  with  the  usual 
cloak-pegs.  The  buildings  are  so  placed  on  the 
ground  as  to  form  a  separate  playground  for  girls 
and  infants  out  of  one  portion  of  the  site.  The 
school  buildings  are  lighted  on  three  sides  by  ordi- 
nary lifting  sashes,  and  the  warming  and  ventilation 
.are  effected  on  Boyd's  principle  by  open  grates 
placed  in  the  usual  fireplace  openings,  but  with 
fresh  .air  external  inlet  gr.atings  at  back  of  stove, 
where  the  air,  coming  in  contact  with  the  stove,  is 
warmed,  and  rising,  passes  through  an  internal  inlet 
grating  along  the  top  of  stove  into  the  school-rooms. 
The  vitiated  air  isdr.awn  out  of  the  rooms  up  air-flues 
built  in  the  brickwork  close  .alongside  the  smoke- 
flues  of  fireplaces,  and  sep.arated  from  them  by  a 
thin  iron  flue  division  which,  becoming  heated  by 
contact  with  the  smoke,  causes  .an  upward  current 
in  the  air-flue,  of  which  it  forms  the  sides.  For 
ventilation  in  summer,  when  no  fires  are  lighted,  no- 
plan  is  so  simple  as  opening  the  windows.  The  new 
building  will  accommodate  280  children  in  all.  and 
allowing  £200  out  of  the  total  amount  of  builder's 
contract  for  the  work  in  .altering  the  old  house  to 
form  master's  residence,  the  cost  of  the  new  school 
building  will  be  about  £1,260— viz.,  £4  10s.  per 
child,  exclusive  of  desks  and  forms  and  curtains,  or 
mov.able  partitions, which  may  perhaps  bring  the  cost 
up  to  £5  per  child.  Tlie  construction  of  the  roof  is 
somewhat  special  in  character  ;  it  is  formed  with 
unusually  strong  wall  plates,;so  that  at  any  time,  if 
required,Jit  may  be  raised  bodily  by  a  few  screw- 
jacks  under  the  plates,  and  a  new  story  inserted 
under  it,  to  carry  which  the  walls  have  been  built 
sufficiently  strong.  The  .architects  are  Messrs. 
Davis  &  Emanuel,  of  2,  Finsbury-circus.  London  ; 
and  the  builders,  Jlessrs.  D.avid  King  &  Son,  of 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
opening  ceremony  a  handsome  silver  inkstand  was 
presenied  in  acknowledgment  of  his  able  and  ener- 
getic services,  to  Mr.  Michael  Henry,  the  Honorary 
.Secretary  of  the  Charity,  who  is  also  the  Editor  of 
the  Jewish  Chronicle. 

Su.vDERLANi). — At  tlic  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Sunderland  School  Board,  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
Clerk  announced  that  the  first  prize  in  the  competi- 
tion of  arcliitects'  plans  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Middlcmiss,  of  Sunderland  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Ebdy  ;. 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

{We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  1)0  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Odr  EeAders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  Ffhi-uld  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOil 
Sl.TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-aj\JlDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

ADVEETISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 

words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 

Beries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 

application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  "Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  in  Advanci!). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  Gd.  for  six  months;  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSORIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BuiLDlxo  New.s,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  fltmi  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dots.  16c.,  fiold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

tS*  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renexi'inq  their  subscriptions,  are  particularhi  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Onice 
Order,  and  the  exact  amoimt  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Beceived.— C.  L.— T.  P.  L.— Q.— L.  &  N.— J.  B.  &  Son. 
—4.  H.  W.— J  H.  C— E.  W.  R.— J.  C— E.  B.— W.  &  Co. 
— L.  &  B.— J.  N.— J.  H.- J.  K.  J. 


fcitsponkntc. 


OLD  OAK  CARVED  WORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir,— I  have  sent  you  tracings  of  oM  oak  carved 
■work  that  I  recently  met  with,  and  if  you  think 
them  of  .sufllcient  general  interest  I  sliall  be  glad  if 
you  can  find  a  place  for  them  in  the  iIIu.stralions  of 
J'our  paper.  No.  1  is  from  an  old  oak  door  I  recently 
discovered  in  one  of  the  old  houses  here  ;  the  pattern 
is  very  pretty  and  quite  geometrical.  Since  I  found  it 
I  have  seen  another  exactly  siiuilar  except  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaves — iti.sin  one  of  the  pews  of  Hucknall 
Church,  the  burial  place  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  execu- 
tion of  the  latter  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  other 
one,  but  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same  period. 
Part  of  Hucknall  Church  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Early  English  period,  and  the  design  of 
the  ornament  is  (jnite  in  that  .style.  No.  2  is  from 
an  antique  cabinet ;  if  was  sketched  hy  a  friend  of 
mine  while  in  "Wales,  it  being  in  the  inn  at  the  Lkawnt, 
Denbighshire.  The  same  interlacing  pattern  is  also 
in  this  one,  and  although  much  plainer,  is  very 
effective.— I  am,  &c.,  H.  G.  Badenocii.  " 

15,  Mansfield-road  Nottingham. 

[See  Lithographic  Illustration. — Ed.] 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Will  you  please  say  in  your  first  issue  if  the 
various  departments  of  proposed  schools  are  iulended 
to  be  connected,  so  that  a  general  superintend<nt 
might  have  free  access  through  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing without  having  to  go  outside  to  any  of  the  main 
doors,  or  must  each  department  be  entirely  shut  off 
from  the  others? 

[There  is  no  special  intention.  The  schools  are  to 
be  designed  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  as  already 
stated. — Ed.] 

I  have  assumed  tint  the  house  in  cross-street  is 
kept  back  .'•ft.  from  line  of  same.     ]s  this  correct,  as 

no   distance   is   marked   on   your  plan?     [Ves,  .jft. 

Ed.] — I  am,  &c.,  '    jj] 


|ntcrc0mmimit;ition. 


<s 


Q  UESTWXS. 

[2Gi;5.]— Measuring  Chimney  Stacks.— I  shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  answer  W.  JIay's 
query.  If  they  will  also  kindly  tarn  to  mine  of 
August  30  (No.  2C41)  as  to  the  method  to  be  adopted 
in  measuring  furnace  chimney  stacks,  I  should  be 
greatly  pleased  with  an  answer. — 1{.  L.  F. 

[2i;ci;.]— Shop  Fittings.— Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  nie  the  publisher's  name  of  any  works  upon 
shop  and  dispensary  fittings  ? — II. 

[2iiG7.]— The  Associated  Arts'  Institute.— 
Now  that  the  season  is  ai)proachiug  when  the  various 
art  and  architectural  societies  commence  their  new 
sessions,  I  should  like  to  be 'informed  whether  the 
Associated  Arts'  Institute  is  still  in  existence.  Per- 
haps some  reader  can  tell  me  ;  I  can  find  out  nothing 
delinite  about  the  Institute,  except  that  it  has  left 
Conduit-street.  I  am  told  that  it  removed  to  Univer- 
sity College,  Gower-street ;  is  it  still  located  there?  I 
know  the  society  was  in  a  tottering  state  two  years 
ago,  owing  to  its  not  receiving  the  support  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  established — namely,  architects, 
painters,  and  sculptors.  The  idea  of  the  Institute  was 
admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not 
carried  out.  Has  the  death  of  its  esteemed  President, 
Mr.  llichard  Westmacott,  K.A.,  caused  the  society  to 
collapse  altogether? — Delta. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  now  Methodist  New 
Connexion  (.'hapel  was  laid  at  Millbrook,  Staly- 
bridgo,  on  Saturday  last.  The  building  will  cost 
.£700,  and  will  acconimodate  .100  persons. 

Tho  foundation  stone  of  a  now  church  has  been 
laid  at  Ileene.  Hfossrs.  E.  Nash  &  Co.,  of  Ilrighton, 
have  undertaken  tlio  contract,  at  about  £2,000.  'J'ho 
stylo  is  Gothic,  and  the  edifice  will  bo  faced  -n-ilh 
flint  on  the  outside,  and  cased  with  brick  on  the 
inside.  The  west  wall  is  so  built  that  it  can  bo 
taken  down  at  any  time  (o  enlarge  the  churcli. 
The  seating  accommodation  is  for  .'LIO  people.  The 
nave  is  4Uft.  iu  the  clear— tho  chancel  .about  32ft. 


REPLIES. 

[2().j6.]— Puzzolana.  —  The  following  are  some 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  puzzolana,  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  Royal  Engineers :  The 
principal  difference  between  the  natural  stone  and  an 
artificial  compound  of  the  same  substances  must  evi- 
dently be  in  the  more  intimate  commixture  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  former,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
thorough  chemical  combination  exists  between  the 
lime  and  silex,  or  alumina,  since  the  former  earth  is 
readily  separable  by  an  acid,  leaving  the  clay  in  its 
original  natural  state.  The  principle,  then,  upon  which 
Sir  Charles  Pasley  proceeded  was  to  make  as  perfect  a 
mixture  as  possible  of  his  materials— i.e.,  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  natural  stone  before  calcination,  and 
to  deal  with  it  afterwards  just  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  Roman  cement.  The  materials  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  artificial  puzzolana  were:  carbonate  of 
lime,  5  parts ;  clay,  2  parts.  To  these  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  other  substances  in  particular  cases, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  presently.  As  success 
mainly  depended  upon  the  proper  mixture  of  the 
materials,  I  will  detail  the  precautions  requisite  in  this 
preliminaryoperation.  Thecarbonate  of  lime(CaOC02), 
being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  mixed  up  intimately 
with  the  clay,  adding  sufficient  water  to  render  it  a 
stiff  paste,  such  as  bricks  would  be  made  of ;  after  this 
the  composition  is  moulded  into  lumps  of  the  shape  of 
bricks  (4in.  x  3in.  x  2in.),  and  set  to  dry.  It  is  then 
calcined  iu  a  lime-kiln,  until  the  (COa)  carbonic  acid 
is  entirely  driven  off.  The  composition  is  now  to  bo 
ground  up,  dnj,  into  a  very  flnepowder ;  and  this  opera- 
tion requires  attention,  for  the  same  composition  which 
will  makea  goodandlastingccmentwhenwellpowdered 
will  not  succeed  at  all  when  badly  ground  up.  In 
the  state  of  powder  the  lime  is  ready  for  use,  and  may 
be  preserved  if  kept  from  the  contact  of  air  and  water. 
When  used,  it  is  merely  to  be  mixed  up  with  water,  a 
greater  proportiou  of  liquid  being  added  when  the 
cement  is  required  to  harden  slowly  and  less  when 
quick  setting  is  the  object  ;  when  the  quantity  of 
water  is  very  small,  or  barely  enough  to  make  a  paste 
of  the  powder,  a  very  few  minutes  suflice  to  render  it 
quite  hard.  Sir  Charles  Pasley  employed  blue  clay, 
taken  from  the  bed  of  tho  Medway,  in  most  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  found  it  preferable  to  the  brown  clay, 
apparently  from  its  containing  jjrotoxide  of  iron  in 
lieu  of  the  peroxide  of  that  metal,  which  in  all  cases 
proved  detrimental  to  the  cement.  With  the  brown 
clay,  indeed,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  mix  about 
2  per  cent,  of  protoxide  to  make  it  a  good  alloy  for 
the  lime  ;  and  to  prevent  its  conversion  to  peroxide  in 
the  kiln,  a  further  addition  of  some  carbonaceous 
matter,  such  as  coal-dust,  resin,  &c.,  was  in  all  cases 
found  necessary.  The  superiority  of  the  blue  clay  may 
l)robably  be  owing  to  its  containing  a  portion  of  vege- 
tabli!  carbon  diffused  throughout  it.  Tlie  proportion 
of  carbonaceous  matter  added  should  be  from  one- 
fifteenth  to  one-twentieth  the  mass.  The  following 
are  the;  results  of  some  of  the  various  experiments  at 
Chath.am  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Pasley: — 
lilue  clay.    Chalk.     Coal-dust. 
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Cement, 
very  hard  and  good 


not  quite  so  good. 

■I.  The  same  composition,  with  one-fifteenth  part  of 
differi'nt  oils  and  resins,  also  answered  very  well. 

!t.  Chalk  and  blue  clay,  the  latter  having  been  pre- 
viously washed,  did  not  form  a  good  cement,  the  com- 
position fulling  to  pii'ces  under  water. 

li.  The  following  substances,  when  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fifteenth  the  whole  mass,  restored  to 
the  wa.shed  clay  its  hydraulic  property— viz.,  carbonate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  jiotash,  muriate  of  sod.a. 

7.  Compounds  of  chalk  and  jiipe-day  would  not 
answer  alone;  but  tho  above-mentioned  saline  ingre- 
dients, added  before  calcination,  at  once  conferred 
ujion  these  cements  the  property  of  hardening  under 
water.  The  proportion  in  this  case,  however,  needed 
to  bo  very  small— about  ono-Iiftieth. 


8.  Magnesia  had  strong  hydraulic  qualities,  becoming 
excessively  hard  of  itself  when  immersed  in  watei% 
after  calcination ;  but  it  hardened  without  heat,  and 
with  exceeding  slowness. 

The  foregoing  memoranda  serve  to  show  the  facility 
with  which  artificial  puzzolanas  may  be  formed  by 
calcining  together  mixtures  of  clay,  lime,  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  alkali, 
where  this  may  not  be  supposed  to  exist  already  in  the 
clay  employed.  Puzzolana  as  made  from  bricks,  tiles, 
and  chips  of  pottery,  is  simply  these  materials  ground 
to  a  very  fine  powder. — J.  T.  J. 

[20.511.] — Puzzolana. — Puzzolana  is  a  substance  of 
volcanic  origin,  consisting  mainly  of  silica  and  alumina. 
Much  of  its  silica  is.  however,  in  that  condition  in 
which  it  will  gelatinise  when  treated  with  weak  acid, 
forming  what  is  known  as  "  jelly-siUca,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  as  remains  unacted  upon  by  acid.  It 
is  the  presence  of  silica  in  this  form  iu  puzzolana  and 
trass  which  renders  these  substances  so  valuable  for  ad- 
mixture with  pure  or  fat  limes  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting to  them  hydraulic  properties,  the  set  of  such 
mixtures  being  due  to  the  formation  of  double  silicates 
of  lime  and  alumina,  insoluble  in  water.  To  prepare 
artificiitl  puzzolana,  a  clay  should  bo  selected  contain- 
ing about  G.J  per  cent  of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina,  and 
•3.j  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  clay  should 
then  be  slowly  roasted  in  heaps,  or  in  a  kiln,  with 
small  coal,  at  a  low  temperature  (in  order  to  avoid 
the  fusion  of  the  silica),  and  subsequently  ground  to  a 
fine  powder.  This  operation  is  actually  being  carried 
out  in  Leicestershire  by  the  Patent  Selenitic  Mortar 
Company  for  their  selenitic  clay. — Gilbert  R.  Red- 
grave. 

[2iii;o.]— Cement  and  Mortar. — Your  correspon- 
dent asks  so  many  questions  that  it  would  take  a  long 
article  to  answer  them  all  in  detail.  I  think  that  the 
failure  of  the  floor  may  be  ascribed  to  the  blowing  of 
the  cement.  If  his  coarse  debris  was  very  dry  when 
the  concrete  was  laid  down,  the  damp  from  the  soil 
has  probably  risen  into  it.  and  been  absorbed  by  the 
thin  layer  of  concrete.  This  has  caused  certain  over- 
burnt  particles  of  cement  to  swell  and  lift  the  entire 
rtoor.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  good  cement 
floor,  but  I  may  suggest  the  following  precautions : — 
1.  Not  to  use  the  cement  too  fat ;  1  of  cement  to  2  of 
hoggin  is  a  very  extravagant  proportion,  and  in  my 
experience  of  concrete  1  of  cement  to  G  of  tine  gravel 
makes  a  better  material  than  when  the  larger  quantity 
of  cement  is  used.  2.  To  spread  the  cement  out  in  a 
thin  layer  on  a  dry  floor  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
using  it  in  the  finishing  coat,  turning  it  over  from 
time  to  time.  3.  Not  to  make  the  finishing  coat  too 
thick  ;  from  ^in.  to  gin.  is  quite  enough.  4.  The  con- 
crete should  be  well  wetted  before  putting  on  the  top 
coat.  .■).  2  parts  of  sand  to  1  of  I'ortland  is  better 
than  equal  proportions.  The  shelling  off  of  the  outer 
coat  in  cement-work  is  almost  ini'ariably  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  workman  in  not  wetting  sufficiently 
the  old  work  before  applying  the  new — though  some- 
times this  failure  may  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  pass- 
ing the  cement  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  which  is 
objectionable  unless  the  cement  is  well  burnt.  Port- 
land cement,  when  not  in  a  position  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  hardens  better  outside  than  iu  a  dry 
place  indoors,  as  the  silicates  are  formed  more  readily 
in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Portland  cement  may  be 
gauged  with  common  mortar  with  excellent  results. 
An  extremely  hard  mortar  is  obtained  by  using  1  part 
of  Portland,  1  part  of  ground  gray  lime,  and  G  parts  of 
sharp  sand.  Selenitic  lime,  which  will  carry  with  ad- 
vantage G  parts  of  sand,  is  only  found  to  work  short 
when  the  sand  is  very  clean  and  sharp — with  a  loamy 
pit  sand  I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint.  The 
remedy  is  very  simple :  use  1  part  of  burnt  ballast  or 
brick  rubbish  and  -J  of  sand  to  1  part  of  lime,  and  the 
mortar  is  then  extremely  fat.  I  have  seen  large  quan- 
tities of  burnt  ballast  used  for  mortar  :  when  the  ballast 
is  well  burnt,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  stands  the 
frost  very  well,  but  not  even  admi.xture  with  Portland 
will  save  under-burned  ballast  in  the  winter.  Mortar 
made  with  1  of  I'ortland  to  ^^  of  burnt  ballast  is  won- 
derfully tough  and  good.  Selenitic  mortar  made  with 
1  of  lime  to  G  of  burnt  ballast  is  stronger  than  that 
made  with  4  parts  only  of  sand.  From  a  long  series  of 
experiments  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  burnt 
ballast  gives  to  all  kinds  of  mortar  a  far  better  adhesion 
to  the  bricks  than  when  sand  is  employed. — Gilbert 
It.  Redgrave. 

[3GG1.] — Excluding  Draughts. — I  have  found 
the  slides  manuractured  by  Greenwood.  Arthur-street, 
City,  answer  the  purpose.  See  advertisement.  — 
Cartenter. 


Tho  Municijial  Council  of  Kome  decided  some 
lime  since  on  ]>lacing  a  commemorative  tablet  on 
the  Villa  Mediei  in  Rome,  in  which  Galileo  had  been 
imprisoned.  The  French  Government,  who  own 
tho  vill.a,  objected  to  have  such  au  inscription  on  tho 
house,  and  the  council  arc  therefore  about  to  erect 
a  [dain  stone  near  tho  villa,  with  tho  following  in- 
scrii)tion: — "  In  tho  neighbouring  Villa  Medici  was 
imprisoned  G:iIileo,  guilty  of  having  discovered  that 
tho  earth  revolved  round  tho  sun." 

Tho  'U^estminster  Board  of  "Works  lias  jusi 
carried  out  at  its  own  expense,  aided  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  £1.")0  from  tho  residents  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  local  improvement  by  the  construction  of  a 
carriage-way  from  Birdcage-walk  in  S.  James's 
Park  to  Queen's-square,  and  tho  demolition  of  tho 
unsightly  railings  which  have  for  many  years 
separated  Park-street  from  Qucen-siiuare. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

GrAvesexd. — Throo  sUinefl  glass  windows  have 
been  presented  by  Lady  Franklin  to  the  S.  Andrew's 
AVaterside  Mission  Church,  Gravesend,  in  memory 
of  the  petty  officers,  seaman,  and  marines  of  the 
'■Erebus"  and  '^Terror."  Beneath  the  windows 
brasses  with  the  names  of  each  of  the  crew  will  be 
placed. 

Knaresbro'. — A  new  window  of  stained  glass  has 
just  been  placed  in  thn  chancel  of  Trinity  Church, 
Knaresbro'.  There  are  two  lights.  One  represent- 
ing the  "Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles,"  in- 
cludes, under  a  canopy,  the  figures  of  SS.  Andrew, 
IVter,  James,  and  Jolui ;  and  the  other  *'  The  Noble 
Armv  of  Martyrs."  the  figures  being  S.  Stephen,  S. 
Alban.  S.  Cecilia,  and  Charles  I.  The  window 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bagnley,  of  Newcastle. 

The  New  "U'lyDow  for  S.  PArL's. — A  correspou- 
t\c-i\t,  writing  from  Munich,  describes  the  new  window 
just  executed  for  S.  Paul's.  It  ie  designed  by  Pro- 
Ipssor  Faustner,  the  subject  being  the  Marys  coming 
t*>  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  execution  has  both 
the  faults  and  the  perfections  which  any  one  who 
Jias  seen  the  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  will 
.'ussociate  with  the  Munich  schooh  The  colours  are 
much  too  bright  and  full,  and  there  is  little  mystery 
or  poetry  in  the  figures.  In  the  S.  Paul's  window 
tlie  tomb  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  portico  or  archi- 
li'ctural  design  which  not  only  looks  conventional, 
but  also  takes  too  prominent  a  place  as  a  framework 
ti  the  picture.  This  framework,  being  architectural 
iti  its  nature,  is,  of  course,  gray  in  its  colour,  and, 
so  far,  would  serve  very  well  to  throw  out  the  more 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  figures,  but  there  is  intro- 
duced through  it  wreaths  of  palm  and  red  berries 
which  are  painted  very  vividly,  and  attract  attention 
which  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  central 
interest.  The  composition  is  good  and  original. 
The  angel  surmounts  the  tomb,  and  two  female 
figures  are  in  front,  while  at  the  right  hand  side  you 
see  one  of  the  Marys  approaching,  and  at  the  left 
the  Roman  soldier  retreating  in  the  distance.  But 
in  all  this  modem  glass  there  seems  to  be  no  tone  or 
shading  off.  The  colours  are  bright  and  sharp  and 
striking,  and  come  out  like  the  blues  and  reds  in 
the  pictures  of  Nicholas  Poussin  and  the  French 
school.  Possibly  time  may  tone  this  brilliancy  ;  but 
the  artists  seem  afraid  to  use  the  browns  and  yellows 
and  neutral  tints  that  are  no  less  beautiful  in  the 
■^vindow.s  of  S.  Giidule  than  the  more  positive  greens 
and  purples.  In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Hilf  at 
^[unich  you  would  probably  see  the  master-pieces 
nf  the  modem  German  school  of  glass  painting,  and 
there  it  is  very  remarkable  what  a  small  part  of  the 
window  is  occupied  with  the  landscape  or  figure 
painting  that  makes  each  subject.  The  force  of  the 
picture  is  softened  down  by  the  tracery  work  which 
surrounds  it,  so  that  you  are  not  dazzled  and  stupe- 
fied by  all  the  brilliant  colour  that  overwhelms  you 
in  Glasgow  Catliedral.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  the  centre  of  our  smoky  capital  there  will  be  an 
agent  alwaj's  at  work  to  soften  and  tone  down  the 
colour,  whose  activity  is  unlcnown  in  the  wood-burn- 
ing cities  of  the  Continent. 


WATER  STJPPLY  ATNTD  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Chester.— The  drainage  works  of  the  city  of 
Chester  will  shortly  bo  commenced,  the  Government 
having  approved  the  schemes  and  plans  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  sanctioned  the  proposals  made  for  rais- 
ing the  funds  which  will  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

London  Water. — Dr.  Frankland,  F.B.S.,  reports 
that  during  September  all  the  metropolitan  waters 
■were  clear  and  transparent  when  drawn  from  the 
companies'  mains.  Major  Bolton,  water  examiner 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  reports  the  state  of  the 
Thames  at  Hampton,  Molesey,  and  Sunbury,  where 
tho  in-takes  of  the  West  Middlesex,  Grand  Junction, 
Southwark  and  Vauxliall,  Lambeth,  and  East  London 
Companies  are  situated,  to  have  been  very  clear  and 
briglit  during  the  numtli  ending  loth  September,  and 
the  state  of  tlie  river  at  Ditton  (where  tho  Chelsea 
Company  alono  now  draws  its  supply)  to  have  been 
also  good.  A  considerable  improvement  has  been 
apparent  in  tlio  quality  of  the  Lambctli  Company's 
water  since  the  opening  of  tho  now  in-tnke  at  Mole- 
sey. Thn  Chf^lsca  company  is  converting  the  reser- 
voirs at  Ditton  into  filter  bods,  as  recommended. 

Maroate.  —  A  special  meeting  of  tho  Town 
Council  was  hehl  on  Tuesday  week,  to  consider  tho 
plans  to  besubmitted  to  tho  council  in  April  next  witli 
roganl  to  llie  drainage.  Alderman  Ueovo  moved 
that  it  was  desirable  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  profes- 
sional civil  engineer  to  advise  as  to  tho  best  mndc  of 
draining  the  town.  This  proposition  was  si-condisd 
by  the  Mayor.  The  meeting  was  ultimately  ad- 
journed. 

«- 

Tho  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  B.iths  and 
Washhouses  have,  at  the  instance  of  tho  Marquis 
Townshend,  signified  their  intention  of  issuing  penny 
tickets  in  packets  of  50,  to  bo  purchased  by  chari- 
table institutions  antl  individuals,  and  given  by 
them  to  the  very  jtoorest,  to  whom  the  present  price 
of  a  bath  is  prohibitory. 


fur  ©ffit£  Mlt 


At  Last  ! — On  Tuesday  evening,  by  direction  of 
tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  tlie  lamps  on  the 
river  wall  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  were  lighted 
for  the  first  time.  The  standards  for  the  lamps  have 
been  cast  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  VuUiamy, 
the  archiiect  to  the  Board.  The  United  States  Go- 
vernment have  determined  to  erect  lamps  of  the 
same  pattern  in  front  of  the  Treasur_v  at  Washing- 
ton. The  original  drawings,  the  castings,  and  core 
boxes  of  the  lamp  standards  have  been  lent  by  the 
Board  to  the  American  Government,  in  order  that 
the  work  might  be  facilitated.  The  lamps  on  the 
Albert  Embankment  will  be  lighted  shorth'. 

Opening  of  New  Tr.\mways.  —  On  Tuesday 
morning  a  new  line  of  tramway  was  opened  from  the 
Nag's  Head,  Holloway-road,  along  Park-road  and 
Camden-road,  to  the  Brecknock  Tavern,  Camden- 
road,  from  which  point  it  is  already  working  to  the 
Euston-road,  King's-cross,  Camden-town,  and 
Kentish-town.  This  newly-opened  line  also  forms  a 
junction  between  tlie  above-mentioned  places  and 
the  lines  to  Finsbury-square,  Finsbury-park,  and  the 
Archway  Tavern,  at  the  footof  Highgate-hill,  Upper 
Holloway.  By  means  of  tlie  new  line  there  is  now 
a  direct  line  of  tramway  open  from  Finsbury-park 
to  the  corner  of  Park-street,  Eegent's-park.  The 
new  line  of  tramway  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Company  from  the  Angel,  Islington,  along  the 
Essex-road  and  Balls-pond-road  to  the  Dalston 
Junction  Railway  station,  Kingsland,  was  also 
opened  for  traffic  on  Tuesday. 

LivERPOOt,  Ap.chitectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  —  The  first  meeting  of  the 
session  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural and  Arch.'eological  Association  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Col- 
quitt-street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president 
of  the  year,  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  who  delivered  a  lon.g 
address.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  president  for  his 
address,  and  prizes  for  designs  for  model  cottages 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Banner  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hardisty. 

Eglistone  Ar.BF.Y. — It  is  stated  that  Frank 
Shields,  the  well-known  "Hermit"  of  Barnard 
Castle,  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
portion  of  the  old  lay  buddings  of  the  Abbey.  Frank 
has  (says  the  Darlinpton  and  Stockton  Times}  a 
natural  regard  for  objects  of  antiquity,  and  under 
his  superintendence  no  doubt  the  Abbey  will  be  safe 
from  the  desecrations  it  has  lately  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  wanton  trespassers. 

A  New  Floor  Covering. — Kamptulicon  and 
linoleum  have  to  a  very  large  extent  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  oil-eloth  as  floor  coverings.  A  new 
material,  however,  recently  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Chiles  &  Co.,  called  the  asphalte  floor  covering, 
seems  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  yet 
manufactured.  It  is  softer  and  warmer  tlian  kamp- 
tulicon or  linoleum,  and  its  inventors  claim  that  its 
durability  is  greater.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
and  containing  no  oil  in  its  composition  does  not 
become  cold  and  rigid  in  winter  or  hot  and  subject 
to  blisters  in  summer.  It  is  rapidly  growing  in 
public  favour,  and  is  in  use  in  many  public  offices 
and  institutions,  among  others  the  Bank  of  England. 
O.VK  Palings. — A  correspondent  of  the  Field 
having  asked  how  the  cleft  oak  palings  so  common 
around  London  were  made  and  put  up,  whether  the 
cleaving  was  done  by  a  lath-axe  or  not,  and  whether 
the  wood  should  be  green  or  dry,  our  contemporary 
has  made  inquiries  on  the  suliject,  and  the  following 
is  a  reply  from  a  firm  engaged  in  the  trade  : — ■"  In 
replv  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  manufacture  of  oak 
pales,  we  have  to  inform  you  that  it  does  not  matter 
if  the  timber  is  old  or  green,  with  this  exception — 
viz.,  that  in  cleaving  old  timber  you  must  take  off 
the  whole  of  the  sap  which  is  decayed,  whereas  in 
new  timber  }'ou  may  work  up  the  whole  of  the  stuff. 
The  tools  used  are  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  used 
by  lath-renders,  but  of  a  larger  size.  The  timber 
oiight  to  be  clean  butts,  from  l'2in.  to  1-lin.  through, 
to  m.ake  good  pales.  The  butt  is  split  into  eight  or 
twelve  iiieces,  according  to  the  size;  then  each  piece 
has  about  Hin.  taken  off  from  the  pith,  and  the  pales 
are  then  cleft  out  of  it.  The  black  outside  edges 
are  then  chopped  off,  and  the  pales  are  shaved  with 
a  common  handshave,  so  as  to  make  them  of  neater 
appearance." 

New  Value  in  Coffee. — Roasted  coffee  (says 
the  Jlnmceopathic  IVorld)  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means,  not  only  of  rendering  animal  and 
vegetable  effluvia  innocuous,  but  of  actually  destroy- 
ing them.  A  room  in  wliicli  meat  in  an  advanced 
degree  of  decompiisition  hail  been  kept  for  some 
time  was  instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an  open 


coffee  roaster  being  carried  through  it  containing  a 
pound  of  coffee  newly  roasted.  In  another  room 
the  effluvium  occasioned  by  the  clearing  out  of  a 
cesspool,  so  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  could  be  clearly  detected,  was  completely 
removed  within  half  a  minute  on  the  employment  of 
three  ounces  of  fresh  coffee.  The  best  mode  of 
using  it  as  a  disinfectant  is  to  dry  the  raw  bean, 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  roast  the  powder  on 
a  moderately  heated  iron  plate  until  it  assumes  a 
dark  brown  hue,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  coffee,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  perfectly  pure.  Adulterated 
rubbish  will  only  make  matters  worse. 


CHIPS. 

The  Vestry  of  Kensington  have  agreed  to  expend 
£5,000  in  the  next  half  year  on  paving  works  in  the 
parish,  of  which  sum  £2,000  will  be  requii-ed  for  re- 
channelling  the  main  thoroughfares. 

The  rate  collectors  of  the  parish  of  Marylebone 
have  asked  for  an  increase  in  salary  from  X265  to 
£340  per  annum.  Not  to  be  behindhand,  the  in- 
spectors of  nuisances,  road  sweepers,  scrapers, 
masons,  and  paviors'  labourers  have  applied  for  an 
increase,  tho  claims  in  all  instances  being  based 
upon  the  increased  prices  of  food  and  shelter. 

Sir  Walter  and  Lady  J,ames  have  offered  the 
people  of  Jarrow  about  live  acres  of  land  for  a  recrea- 
tion ground. 

The  corner  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
school  were  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Hcaton 
Moor.  The  new  building,  which  will  cost  about 
£4,200,  will  have  on  the  ground  floor  368  sittings, 
and  in  the  gallery  9G  sittings.  At  the  rear  of  tho 
chapel  will  be  a  school  to  accommodate  about  250 
children. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Great  Horton  was  re- 
opened on  Friday  last,  after  enlargement,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,.500,  providing  300  additional  sittings. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kaye,  of  Harrogate,  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  "first  Local  Government  Board  of 
Horsforth. 

Mr.  James  J.  Lamb,  architect  and  surveyor  to 
the  Town  Council  of  Paisley,  died  on  Wednesday 
week. 

The  first  stone  of  the  London  Foresters'  Asylum 
was  laid  at  Bexley  Heath  on  Saturday  last.  Tho 
plan  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  t^ ,  the  centre  build- 
ing consisting  of  a  chapel. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  at  Malton, 
Yorks,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Scott, 
the  trainer. 

Tho  following  advertisement  is  cut  from  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  : — "An  architect  and  surveyor,  twelve 
years  in  private  practice,  of  unusual  practical  ex- 
perience, seeks  business  of  any  kind,  on  easy  terms. 
Large  family.  Age  37. — Address,  pro  tem,  G  17, 
Mercury-office." 

New  National  schools  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  Bermondsey  for  the  district  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene.  Messrs.  G'ale  &  Manning  were  the  archi- 
tects. 

On  Monday  week  the  found,ation  stone  of  New 
(Roman)  Catholic  schools  was  laid  at  Preston.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  will  bo  £2,500. 

The  programme  for  tho  new  term  of  tho  Working 
Men's  College,  Great  Ormond-street,  has  been 
issued,  and  from  it  we  notice  that  the  classes  for  the 
study  of  art  will  be  uudertbe  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Bistrict  Board  of 
Works,  the  other  day,  it  was  resolved  not  to  pay  a 
precept  for  £1,521;  issued  by  the  London  School 
Board,  as  a  protest  against  tho  expenditure  of  that 
body. 

The  Earl  of  Eosslyn,  Grand  Master  Mason  of 
Scotland,  will  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  now 
building  for  the  Watt  Institution  and  School  of  Arts, 
in  Edinburgh,  next  week. 

A  new  "  Domesday  Book  "  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Government.  It  will  contain  tho  name  and 
address  of  every  landowner  worth  an  acre  and  up- 
wards, together  with  tlie  total  extent  and  value  of 
each  property,  and  the  parish  in  which  it  may  bo 
situated. 

It  is  stated  that  the  damage  done  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral  by  the  recent  fire  will  necessitate  an  ex- 
pendituro  on  the  edifice  of  about  £4,000. 

In  Paris,  the  new  theatre  of  tho  Renaissanoo  is 
being  erected  with  surprising  activity.  M.  Carrior- 
Belleuse  has  undertakiui  tho  sculpture  of  two  groups 
of  caryatides,  which  aro  to  flank  tho  principal  en- 
trances. Tho  old  theatre  of  the  Portc-Saint-JIartin 
had  similar  figures  right  and  left  of  the  entrance. 

Tho  memorial  stone  of  a  now  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Chapel  was  laid  at  Kingswood  on  Tuesday. 
Tho  cost  will  be  £1,000.  Mr.  Phipps  is  tho  builder. 
An  American  merchant  in  Bradford  has  signified 
his  intention  to  present  a  marble  statue  of  Richard 
Cobden  to  the  town,  to  bo  placed  in  tho  Bradford 
Exchange.    Tho  cost  is  estimated  at  1,000  guineas. 
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"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aeehdef-N. — At  n  meeting  of  the  operative  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  lield  in  Aberdeen  on  Tuesday  niglit, 
preliminary  steps  were  talten  to  approach  the  em- 
ployers for  an  increase  of  wages. 

BimiiNcnAM.— An  agitation  is  on  foot  in  Birming- 
ham among  ttie  worlimen  in  the  chandelier  and  gas- 
fitting  trade  for  an  increase  of  wages.  An  association 
of  the  workmen  has  been  formed,  having  about  3,.!iOO 
members,  who  have  just  presented  an  atldress  to  the 
masters,  asking  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  on  their 
■wages,  or  3s.  in  every  pound  they  earn.  Conferences 
have  been  held  between  deputations  from  the  Men's 
Association  and  the  blasters'  Society.  It  was  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  of  the  masters  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  bo  referred  to  arbitration,  but  this  the  men  re- 
fused to  agree  to.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  a  master, 
Ml'.  Adkin,  said  that  the  firm  with  whidi  he  was  con- 
nected recently  received  some  capital  orders  from  the 
Continent,  and  when  the  prices  were  forwarded, 
answers  were  sent  back  that  the  goods  could  be  had  at 
a  cheaper  rate  on  the  Continent.  The  same  speaker 
also  stated  that  all  the  iron  tor  some  works  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Birmingham  was  to  come  from  Belgium,  and 
was  obtained  for  '20  per  cent,  less  than  it  could  be  had 
for  at  home. 

Hull. — At  a  meeting  held  on  Friday  last,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  th<at  the  wages  of  the  operatives 
(skilled  workmen)  in  Hull  be  at  tlie  rate  of  CJd.  per 
hour.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  working  time  be 
53  hours  for  40  weeks  summer  and  47  hours  for  1'2 
weeks  winter  each  year.  In  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  resolutions  the  joiners'  strike  in  Hull, 
which  has  existed  for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  is 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination,  and  the  men  have 
resumed  work. 

London.— Several  additional  firms  have  been  struck 
against  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  conform  to 
the  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  associated 
masters  and  the  men.     On  Thursday  week  the  men  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Gillow,  of  Oxford-street,  about 
thirty    in    number,    struck    work.     On   the   Jlonday 
morning    previous,    the    firm  posted  a  notice  in  the 
joinery  shed  to  the  effect  that  in   future  the  working 
hours  would  be  from  8  a.m.,  to  7  p.m.    The  men  at 
once  sent  a  deputation  to  the  firm,    pointing  out  that 
those  hours  were  a  violation  of  the  hours  contained  in 
the  agreement  between   the  Master  Builders'   Associa- 
tion and  the  men.    The  firm  declined  to  withdraw   the 
notice,  and  the  only  concession  they  would  make  was 
to  alter  the  working  hours  from  7  a.m.  to  li  p.m.    Ul- 
timately a  settlement  was  arrived  at,   and  the  joiners 
resumed  work  on  the  condition  of  working  .S3  hours 
per   week,    with  the  usual  time    for    breakfast  and 
dinner,  leaving  off  at  one  o'clock  on   Saturdays.    The 
painters    in  the   employ  of    Messrs.  Watson   &    Co., 
Fitzroy-square,  have    struck,  in    consequence  of  the 
firm  having  reduced  the  wages  Jd.  per  hour  below  the 
terms  agreed  upon  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  car- 
penters employed  upon  the  out-door  jobs  of  Messrs. 
Adamson   &  Son,   Turnham-greeu,  have   also   struck. 
The  men    in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Jforant  &  Boyd 
have    likewise     ceased    work.     On  Wednesday    Jlr. 
M'Clymont,     whose     men  are   now    on    strike,   was 
waited  upon  at  his  offices  by  several  gentlemen  desirous 
of  asceiiaining  what  were  the  prospects  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  di.spute.     The  deputation  were  told 
that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  men  themselves  how 
long  the  conllict  lasted,  as  the  firm  was  full  of  hands, 
and  had  no  intention  of  receding  from  the  position  it 
had  taken  uji.   The  reason  why  the  increased  wage  was 
withdrawn  had  not  yet  been  accurately  stated.    The 
firm  had  never  objected  to  pay  amechanic  s^d,  an  hour, 
or  even  more,  no  matter  what  branch  of  the  trade  he 
belonged  to,  provitiing  he  was  worth  the  money.     On 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  arrangement  with  the  Master 
Builders'    Association,   the  foremen    of    the    various 
departments   were  directed  to  make    the    halfpenny 
increase  wherever  it  was  deserved.     Before,  however, 
a  week  had  elapsed  dissatisfaction  arose,  because  all 
had  not  been  treated  alike  and  placed  on  one  and  the 
same  footing.     The  firm  thereupon  resolved  to  return 
to  the  old  system,  and  the  strike  took  jilace  solely  and 
simply  on  account  of  its  refusing  to  pay  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  alike.     The  ^r2l   liours  there  was  no 
objection  to    whatever;     but,   at   the    same  time,    it 
should  be  understood  the  firm  did  not  oceujiy  the  posi- 
tion of  ordinary  builders  or  contractors  who  regulated 
their  ]irices  by  the  ruling  or  standard  wages  of  the  day, 
but  more  resembled  an  independent  gentleman  employ- 
ing workmen  to  build  on  his  own  land.  No  matter  what 
ho  paid,  he  could  get  no  more  than  a  certain  rent  for 
his  houses,  aud  was  fully  justified  in  ]»urehasing  his 
labour  cheap   if  he   could,   without  reference  to   the 
custom  or  regulations  of  the   trade.     Ten   years  ago, 
Mr.  M'Clymont  ad<led,  he  and  his  jiartner.  Mr.   Cor- 
bett,  came   into  possession    of    the   lledcliffe  estjite, 
when   they   comm^-nced  operations  Willi  fifty  housi-s, 
and  year  by   year  since  had  gone  on  building  roails, 
squares,  terraces,  and  crescents,  until  the  jiroperty  had 
arrived  at   its  present  state.     During  that   lime  they 
had  got  around  tl^em  a  great  body  of  workmen  whom 
they  were  now   sorry  to  part  with,   but  whom  they 
had  never  ceased  to  classify  or  pay  acennlinp  to  merit 
and  ability.    Tliey  never  Iiad,  and  nev(  r  would   recog- 
nise any  hard  and  fast  rule,   placing  all   nii-ii  on  an 
equality  as  mechanics,  and  reducing  the  higlily  skilled 
to  the  same  level  as  the  lesser  skilled   operative.     That 
being  so,  Mr.  M'Clymont  thought  the  men  might  have 


been  a  little  more  circumspect  in  some  of  their  state- 
ments ;  while,  as  for  Mr.  Matkin,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners'  secretary,  pretending  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  middlemen,  he  should  like  to  know  what  would 
become  of  the  workmen  if  there  were  no  middl.ini-n 
in  the  building  trade  especially.  The  men  met  again 
yesterday  to  consider  their  prospects.  Many  liave 
found  fresh  employment  in  every  branch,  including 
twenty-five  of  the  eighty  odd  carpenters  and  joiners  who 
came  out. 

Falsley. — A  difference  has  arisen  between  Mr. 
■William  Gillespie,  of  I'aisley,  and  a  number  of  men 
employed  by  him  in  the  slating  trade  3Ir.  Gillespie 
has  had  in  his  employment  several  men  not  connected 
with  the  union  for  a  length  of  time,  and  he  was 
informed  one  morning  lately  that  unless  he  immediately 
dismissed  one  of  them  who  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  society  all  the  members  of  it  wlii> 
were  working  for  him  would  strike.  Mr.  Gilli'spie 
declined  to  dismiss  a  good  and  faithful  workman  at 
the  dictation  of  the  union,  and  those  connected  with 
it  at  once  left  his  service.  Some  four  years  ago  Jlr. 
Gillespie  successfully  resisted  a  similar  attempt  to  con- 
trol his  business. 

The  London  Matcii.makers. — A  combination  is 
about  to  be  entered  into  by  the  London  niauufacturers 
of  vesuvians  and  Inciter  matches  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  price  of  these  useful  articles.  They  have  had 
a  meeting  recently  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
amalgamated  society,  the  chief  object  of  which  will  be 
to  enable  the  masters  to  obtain  a  uniform  and  better 
price  for  their  goods,  so  that  they  may  bo  in  a  position 
to  resist  strikes. 


Hampsteao.— For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  at 
Manuer's-road,    Hampstead,    for  W.  Farquharson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Spalding  &  Knight,  architects : — 

Hyde £1938 

Simpson IH'22 

Boyce 11S8 

Mann 1039 

Temple  &  Foster lOltt 

Brass 1-570 

Wicka  &  Bangs lol'J 

Carter  Sc  Son 15.50 

Scrivener  &  White 15;iS 

Hereford. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  Congregational 

Chapel  at  Eigu  Brook,  Hereford.    Messrs.  Hadden  Bros., 

architects : — 

King  &  Godwin £2000 

Niblett •295-t 

Lewis '2'i90 

Bowers  '2880 

Wood  &  Sons 2750 

Welsh  &  Son  (accepted)  '2050 

Kent. — For  additions  to  Elmstone  Court,  near  Canter' 

bury,   for  W.  J.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.    Mr.  Hich-M'd  Martilb 

architect : — 

Bi-idgmau,  Nuthall,  &  West £2478 

Wilson  &  Son '2290 

Jarrett  (accepted) 2187 

Lincoln.— For  the  erection  of  co-operative  stores  at 

Lincoln.    Messrs.  Bellamy  &  Hardy,  Lincoln,  architects  :— 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
.and  best  seloeted  stock  of  BANGOR.  I'ORTMADOC.  and 
GKEEN  ROOFING  SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Raiu-water  Goods  and 
General  Casting.s.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Ofttces  and  Show-rooms  14  and  15,  Bury-streot, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


Ohappel £7600 

Binns 

Martin  &Sims 

Hobson  &  Taylor.. 
Sharpe 

Close  , 
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TENDERS. 
BATTERSEA. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bridge-road 
sewer,   for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.    Mr.  J.  W. 
Eazalgotte,  engineer: — - 

Mee iEiaSO    0    0 

Dunn  &  Co 987    0    0 

Pearson 978    0    0 

Goodyear  (acceiJted) 79(j  10    0 

Haines  497    0    0 

Bow. — For  tho  erection  of  new  schools  for  the  London 
School  Board,  at  Beazley-erescent,  Bow.  Mr.  Keith  D. 
Young,  Red  Lion-square,  architect.    Quantities  supplied : 

Newman  &  Mann £8945 

Roberts   Brothers 8884 

Perry  Brothers 8804 

Ennor 8.574 

Williams  &  Son 8270 

Kilbv 8153 

Honning  &  Son S1'20 

Dovo  Brothers 7995 

Adamson  &  Sons 7G-"il 

Hill  &  Sons  (accepted) 7648 

Brighton. — For  tho  erection  of  a  church  at  Brighton, 
for  the  Rev.  D.  Wagner.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  ^architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Nimn : — 

Purless £17088 

Scrivener  &  White 1G'215 

Dove  Brothers 15755 

Baker 15357 

Cheescman 14f;50 

Chapel 13970 

Nightingale 13947 

Barker 13460 

Reynolds 11100 

Chelsea. — For  an  additional  boiler,  &c.,  at  the  Cremomo 
pnmping-station,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer: — 

Walts  &  Co £9.88 

Rothwell  &  Co 960 

Bolt  &  Sons 889 

Anderson  &  Co 870 

Easton  &  Amos  (accepted) 800 

DOLWICIL— For  the  erection  of  S.  Peter'.s  Church,  Lord- 
ship-lane, Dulwich.  Messrs.  Banks  &  Barry,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strudwick  :— 

Crowland  £10997 

Jackson  &  Shaw 9.500 

Holland  &  Hannon 92:i7 

Stimpson  &  Co 9170 

Ennor  9U1-3 

Colls 9150 

Perry  *  Co 8898 

Myers 8721 

Patrick 8060 

Browne  &  Robinson 8040 

Ashby  &  Sons 8405 

Newman  &  Mann 8420 

Peto    Brothers 8:i97 

Dovo 8.375 

Ilenshaw 8200 

Mitchell  7930 

Downs  &  Co.  (accepted) 7800 

HAiidERSTON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  1, 
G  loucestor-Btreet,  Haggorston.  Messrs.  Ebbotts  &  Cobb, 
architects: — 

Poulson £210 

Paine 169 

Feme  (accepted) 145 

nAooi'.RSTON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  2  and  3,  Gloucester- 
street,  lliiggerston,  for  Mrs.  Baker.  Messrs.  Ebhctts  & 
Cobb,  architects  : — 

Paine £702 

Poulson 680 

Fomo  (accepted) 475 


Barnes   &   Wright 0471     0 

Huddleston  6  Son 02.53    0 

Kendall "247    0 

Young 0225    0 

SHugsby 6834    0 

London.— For  additions  and  decorations  to  Ivy  Lodge, 
Maida  "Vale.  Mr.  H.  SI.  Burton,  architect.  Quantities  by- 
Messrs.  Corderoy  &  Sandall  :— 

Oraoknall £*>™ 

Ebbs&Son ''6  1 

Nightingale  ^^ 

Mitchell  •/'l 

Timewell ■••    '''" 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  Hother- 
hithe-street,  for  J.  B.  Peele,  Esq.  Mr.  G.  A.  Young,  archi- 
tect. Bed  Lion-square.    Quantities  supphed:—    

Smith  &  Co £f[^l 

Myers ;^^:" 

Dove  Brothers •  ■{' J 

gj-ass 

Jackso'n&'shaw  (accepted) 9100 

LONDON  —For  new  library,  &e.,  to  Park  House,  S.  John's 
Wood  Park,  lor  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Shoppee, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Yonngi- 

Brass -tj-J^a 

Conder  ^^f 

Dove  Brothers 2lJa 

Jackson  &  Shaw -]00 

Longmire  &  Burge '2«^0 

Macey ^OuO 

LO'-lDON  —For  tho  erection  of  a  building  in  WiUow- 

walk"  Shoreditch,  E.G.,  for  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Queen-streot. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Notley,  architect  — 

MoLaohlan ^°J« 

Maoey ^ 

King  &  Son '■ ^^^0 

Myers  &  Sons ^"^ 

Turner  &  Sons »•"* 

Newman  &  Mann 5J^^ 

Perry  Brothers »-'' 

Browne  &  Robinson J'"* 

Hart  '^"5 

Eaton  &  Chapman.. 

Morter  

LONDON.-For  the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  sewers 

to  relieve  the  Fleet  Sewer,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  ol 

Works.    Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer :- 

Anderson  &  Dumnore ^„in„„ 

Blomfleld  &  Morris  J™;^ 

Mee  

Mowlem 

Pearson  

Ritson 

Webster 

Broome  . 


7000 
7037 


79500 
76000 
7.3000 
-■2900 
T'.'.'.llO 
l;:i4()0 


Jennings '&"co: "'"JO 

Pickering 'If.ia 

Nuthall  &  West •'■;;^9 

Williams "•'O? 

Noel  &  Robson 'l-J' 

Had  (accepted) 64b00 

LONDON  —For  alterations  and  partial  rebuilding  of  pre- 
mises in  'S.  James-street,  formerly  Croel; lords  Club 
House.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  Mccklonburgh-squaro, 
architect  :— 

Bracher  &  Son 

Newman  &  Mann 

Simpson - 

Gammon  SSons* "''" 

*  This  tender  accepted  by  the  architect,  but  afterwards 
withdrawn  by  Messrs.  Gammon  on  tho  scoro  of  insuftt- 
cieucy  of  time. 

TmdiTS  Accipted. 

General  Builders'  Work. 

Simpson  (amended  tender) £11300 

Iron  Work  and  Rolled  Joists. 
Dawnay  VVvr'Ti' '^^ 


C12000 

11970 
11897 


Scagliola  Marble. 

Gaul • ••■••.••• 

Kitchen  Apparatus  and  Lifts. 

Jeakes  &  Co 

Sanitory  Works  and  Lavatories,  &c, 

Jennings  &  Son , 

Gaswork  and  Sunlights  (exclusive  of  flttings)^ 
Strode  &  Co, 


308 

830 

500 

). 

287 

.1-14005 
Exclusive  of  Grates,  Chimney-pieces,  and 
Decorations  2200 
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London.— For  new  wharf  at  Kotherhithe,  for  Mr.  ,T. 

I'randram  Peele.    Mr.  Genrjre  Adam  Young',  architect. 

i^'uantitiL^s  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young: — 

Smith  &  Co £9695 

Myers  &  Sons 9520 

Dove  Brothers 9475 

Brass 9440 

Jackson  &  Shaw  (accepted) 9160 

MARLBnno'.— For  the  erection  of  the  Bradley  Memorial 

Ilall.  Marlboro"  College,  Marlboro'.    Mr.  Street,  architect. 

i.'uantitios  by  Mr.  Poland  : — 

Dver  £2694 

■Williams  '-'390 

Nif:htingale 1S9S 

Dove  Brothers 1875 

Ross.— For  new  schools    and   quarters    for    children, 

teachers,  master  and  matron ;  hospital,  fever  building, 

tramps  and  receiving  wards  at  the  Boss  Union  Work- 

huuse.    Mcs.srs.  lladden  Brothers,  architects: — 

Goodman  &  Burmore £11232 

Pearson  &  Son 10874 

Jones  &  Allen   1043G 

Bowers    9100 

King  &  Godwin   8557 

"Welsh  &  Son 8550 

CUuterbuek 8233 

Everal  (accepted; 7849 

Streatham.— For  alterations  to  the  "  King  "William  the 

Fourth."    P.  H.  Sireatham; — 

Loat £020 

Parsons  '^75 

Mason  (accepted) 797 

Walwouth. — For    alterations    and    additions    to    the 

"Prince  Kegent'  tavern.  North-street,  Walworth.    Mr. 

Frederick  Sparrow,  architect : 

Kellaway  (accepted)   £612 

^ 

BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST  QUALITY. 

SAXDELL,  SAUroERS  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[ADVT.]  CORSHAM.  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOPINQ-SLATES. 

AssuppUed  to  H.ILR.  TJte  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoylo  Sea-^r^en  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  aud  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,   per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  fid- 
Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     6     ...    16s.  tid- 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    6    ...    13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17    6    ...    Us. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Keference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specianens  may  be  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.RANDELL&CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  aud  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-strect, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN". 

Chester,  October  -U. — For  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  lioughton.  The 
architect  whose  plan  is  most  approved  will  be  employed 
as  the  architect  of  the  works,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
aud  a  premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best. — Itev.  II.  Falloon,  S.  Paul's  Parsonage,  Chester. 

Devizes,  October  9. — For  designs  and  estimates  for 
an  n.ld  Fellows'  Hall  and  Institute.— 3Ir.  W.  H.  Hill, 
The  (.re<-n,  Devizes. 

The  ItoYAL  Northern  Agricultural  Society 
(Dwellings  tor  Agricultural  Labourers), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  speciiications,for  labourers' dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz  : — Class  I. — Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floors. — Jlr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  a-3,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegctt- 
lioff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegctt- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BXnLDING- 

ESTIMATES. 

Acton  Local  lioAUi>,  October  S. — For  the  supply 
aud  delivery  of  .'»no  yards  of  gravel. — E.  Monson,  O.K., 
Surveyor  to  the  P.oard,  High-street,  Acton. 

An^nitAi.Tv  (Whitehall),  <  ictober  S. — For  supplying 
Her  Miiji'^ty's  [tmUyanls  with  iron  and  wood  .screws. 
— Mr.  i''.  \V.  Kuwsell,  Supirintcndent  of  Contracts. 

Admiiialtv  (Whitehallj,  October  11. — For  the 
supply  of  wrought-iron  hinges  to  Her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards.— ilr.  F.  W.  llowsell,  Superintendent  of  Con- 
tracts. 

Admiualtv  (Whitehall),  October  15. — For  supply- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  with  ironmongers'  sun- 
dries.— Mr.  F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Con- 
tracts 


Admiralty  (Whitehall),  October  KJ.  —  For  the 
supply  of  ironmongery  aud  tinware  for  warrant  officers' 
mess. — F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

Ad.miralty,  October  1*;. — For  the  erection  of  a 
coast-guard  station  at  South  Kessock,  Inverness.— 
Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Spring- 
gardens-terrace,  S.W. 

Admiraltt  (AVhitehall),  October  IS.  —  For  the 
supply  of  wire  to  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards. — ilr.  F. 
W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

Birkenhead  Imi'Rovement  Commissioners, 
October  16. — For  re-constructing  and  diverting  part  of 
Grange-vale  Outfall  Sewer.— Mr.  Ambrose  Udler,  Clerk 
to  the  Commissioners,  Birkenhead. 

Birstal  Local  Board  (Gasworks'),  October  10. — 
For  the  purchase  of  gas-tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor.— 
Jlr.  J.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Gas  Office, 
Birstal. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  IS,  Lcadenhall-street,  E.G.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquiraalt  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  aud  Works. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Brixton  Kise. — For  the  erection  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  six-roomed  cottages. — Mr.  E.  Walker,  9, 
Haxter-road,  Brixton  Rise. 

Burslem,  October  7. — For  additions  to  the  Nile- 
street  manufactory  for  Messrs.  Finder  &  Co. — Mr. 
Lynaam,  Architect,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Cakdiff,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  a  gover- 
nor's house  at  the  Cotmty  Gaol. — Mr.  T.  Dalton,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  Cardiff. 

Clontarf. — For  quarrying  stone  at  Howth,  and 
delivering  and  breaking  the  same  suitable  for  road 
making,  also  for  a  supply  of  gravel. — Mr.  Thomas 
Ilolbrook,  Surveyor,  1,  Marine-cresceut,  Clontarf. 

CorPENHALL,  October  7. — For  rebuilding  the 
hearse-house,  and  fencing  a  portion  of  the  cemetery. — 
3Ir.  F.  Cooke,  Solicitor,  Temple-chambers,  Crewe. 

Coventry,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  Spon- 
street  Schools.— Mr.  T.  H.  Ivirby,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Coventry. 

Driffield  School  Board,  October  in. — For  the 
erection  of  schools  in  Bridlington-road,  Driffield. — Mr. 
H.  J.  Paull,  Architect,  1,  S.  Peter's-square,  Manchester. 

Ealing,  October  H. — For  the  supply  and  cartage  of 
granite,  clean  sifted  pit  gravel,  and  broken  flints. — Mr. 
W.  Kuston,  Clerk,  Brentford. 

Great  Western  Railway,  October  17. — For  the 
supply  of  Quebec  yellow  pine. — Mr.  F.  G.  Saunders, 
Paddingtou  Station,  W. 

Hampstead. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa. — Mr.  T. 
K.  Green,  Architect,  22,  Finsbury-place,  E.G. 

Kidderminster  School  Board,  October  9. — lor 
the  erection  of  new  schools  for  COO  children. — Mr. 
J.  T.  Meredith,  Church-street,  Kidderminster. 

Leeds,  October  11. — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses. 
— Mr.  W.  Hall,  7,  Bayley-terrace,  near  Woodiiouse- 
lane,  Leeds. 

London,  October  7. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct. — 
Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Mawson,  Architects,  10,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  W.  C. 

Midland  Railway,  October  15. — For  the  erection 
of  a  passenger  station  at  Nuneaton. — Engineer's  Office, 
Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

Road  (Somerset),  October  S.— For  rebuilding  the 
chancel,  erecting  two  bays  to  the  north  aisle,  and 
restorations  to  the  parish  church. — Mx.  C.  E.  Davis, 
F.S.A.,  .0-0,  Groat  Pulteney-street,  Bath. 

S.  Marylebone,  October  17. — For  the  construction 
of  about  4,8S0ft.  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  and  other 
works. — W.  E.  Greenwell,  Vestry  Clerk,  S.  Maryle- 
bone. 

S.  TnoMAS-TiiE-ArosTLE  (near  Exeter),  October  9. 
— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings. — Mr.  J.  Cham- 
pion, Clerk  to  the  Scliool  Board,  S.  Thomas. 

SouTHPORT.  October  12. — For  the  erection  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lord-street. — Mr.  R.  Johnston, 
22.0,  Lortl-street,  Southport. 

War  Department  Contracts,  October  8. — For 
the  performance  of  works  and  repairs,  and  supply  of 
building  materials,  at  Preston.— Commanding  Royal 
Engineer,  Koyal  Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

War  Department  Contracts,  October  10. — For 
converting  old  canal  store-rooms  into  four  quarters  for 
.'(taff- sergeants  at  the  School  of  Musketry,  Hythe.— 
Colonel  T.  li.  Collinson,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Arch- 
cliff  Fort,  Dover. 

War  Department  Contract,  October  11. — For 
the  erection  of  quarters  for  clerk  and  foreman  at  the 
New  Magazine  liistablishmeut  at  Chatteuden,  near 
Chatham.— Colonel  J.  W.  Lovoll,  Koyal  Engineer 
Office,  Chatham. 

War  Department  Contract,  October  15. — For 
dn'd^ing  the  outer  basin  at  Woolwich. — Major  P.  H. 
Scraleliley,  R.E.,  Koyal  Ar.-^enal,  Woolwich. 

War  Department  Contracts,  October  2C,. — For 
the  performance  of  works  and  repairs  to  "War  Depart- 
ment buildings  and  property  at  Liverpool.— Command- 
ing Royal  Engineer,  Koyal  Engineer  Office,  Man- 
chester. 

West  Asiiford.  — For  the  enlargement  of  the 
workhouse. — Mr.  J.  Garthier,  Architect,  Folkestone. 


"REMAiiKAnr.K.  VERY  Kemaukable  INDEED"  are  the 
effects  of  LAilPLOUGUS  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases, 
Sprcially  refreshing  aud  invigoratiug  during  hnt  wcatnor. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  tho  Maker,  113,  Hulborn-hill, 
London,— [Ad  vT.] 


The  "Enqush  Mechanic  an'd  World  of  Science," 
No.  oOr;,  published  Oct.  4,  1S72,  contains  Articles  on:— 
A  Five-Pound  Slide-Rest  and  its  Capabilities ;  The 
Museums  of  Londou. — IV.;  The  Watch,  and  How  to 
Repair  it;  Is  Electricity  Generated  by  a  Current  of 
Water  ?  Cotter's  Bow  Saw  ;  New  Patent  Gas ;  Some  Ex- 
periments on  Vis  Viva  aud  Heat ;  Telescopic  Work  for 
Moonlight  Evenings;  Reviews;  An  Electric  Railway 
Brake  ;  Astronomical  Photography ;  Mechanism ;  Pyro- 
Gildiug  as  Compared  with  Water-Gilding ;  Enamelled 
Medallion  Pictures  ;  Recent  Patents  ;  Notes  of  Communi- 
cations to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris ;  Useful  and 
Scientific  Notes  ;  Prismatic  Compass— Refraction  in  Right 
Ascension  and  Declination — A  Cube  to  hold  a  Gallon — 
Vague  Inquiries — Motion  of  Lunar  Perigee— The  Earth's 
Interior— Moau  Time — Pressure  and  Clock-rate— Reite- 
rated Queries — and  the  Equatoreal ;  Omicron  Cygni ;  The 
Slar  Depths;  Bullet  Falling  and  Projected;  Interior  of 
the  Earth,  Laws  of  Motion  &c. ;  The  Laws  of  Motion ; 
The  Planet  Jupiter;  Ornamental  Tui'ning. — XV.;  Horo- 
logical  Matlers ;  Theory  of  Rowing;  Mr.  Proctor's  Maps; 
On  the  Details  of  the  Construction  of  luductiou  Coils.— 
II.;  The  Theory  of  Rowing;  Rent,  Interest,  and  Capital; 
Theoretical  Descent  of  Man ;  Concrete  ;  Perspective  ; 
English  Black  V.  Ligurian  Bees;  Cheap  Fuel;  Adjusting 
Mainsprings ;  Wave  Power ;  Some  Considerations  re- 
specting the  Milky  Way;  Quartz-Crushing  Machine  ; 
Radius  of  Surface  of  Object-Glass;  Condensation  of 
Steam  in  Pipes ;  Economical  Fhe-Grates ;  Stars  in 
Aquilffi;  To  Pedestrians;  Cutter  Bar;  The  Night  Glass; 
Organs — Pneumatic  Mechanism ;  Bell  Stop ;  Knee 
Swells,  and  Composition  Actions;  Road  Cylinder;  Per- 
spective; The  Fluor  of  Plato:  Lunar  Meteorology;  The 
Moon's  Libration;  A  Curious  Fact  in  Chemistry:  Govern- 
ment and  Amateur  Science. — V. ;  Ancient  Prices  of 
Labour,  Commodities.  &c.,  in  England;  Screw  Cutting; 
Thanks  and  Compliments;  Our  Mathematical  Column; 
Replies  to  Queries ;  Unanswered  Queries ;  Queries ; 
Chess ;  Answers  to  Correspondents,  &c. — Published  at 
the  Office  of  the  Building  News,  31,  Tavistock-street, 
Coveut-garden,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  SURPLUS  STOCK, 

CO  UP  RISING 

GRATES,  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

AND 

KITCHEN  RANGES. 
TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 


WJ  ILLIAM         BENNETT 

V  \  IS  now  offering  at  his 

SHOW  ROOMS, 
ST.  GEORGE'S  PLACE,  LIME  STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 
(Opposite  St,  George's  Hall  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Station), 
AT  A 
GREAT  SACRIFICE  from  PRESENT  MARKET  VALUE 

AN 

IMMENSE  STOCK 

OF 

SMOKELESS    GRATES,    SMOKE  -  CURER    GRATES, 
STEVENS'  PATENT  GRATES, 

AND 

REGISTER  GRATES ; 

ALSO, 

MARBLE  AND  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
CHLMNEY-PIECES. 
Several  largo  rooms  have  been  specially  devoted  to  the 
display  uf  this  SURPLUS  STOCK,  and  all  the  Goods  being 
marked  in  plain  figures,  giving  the  Present  Market  Value 
aud  Present  Selhng  Prices,  show  at  unce  to  intending 
purchasers  the 

IMMENSE  SAVING 

that  may  bo  effected- say  50  PER  CENT,  as  the  average. 

N.B  —Also,  a  few  really  good  and  useful  Second-hand 
Open  and  Close  FIRE  KITCHEN  RANGES,  STOVES, 
&c.,  will  be  offered  at  the  same  time,  at  very  low  prices. 

St.  George' s-place,  Lime-street,  Liverpool, 
September  30, 1872. 

BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
The  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  DINNER  in  AID  of 
the  FUNDS  of  tho  CH/VRITY  will  be  held  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  S.  James's,  on  Thui-sday,  7th  November.  Edwin 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institution,  will  take  the 
chair.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  institution  by  becoming  stewards  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  their  names  to  the  treasurer.  Geo.  Plucknett, 
Esq.,  '.J-IS,  Gray'fi-inu-road,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  secretary,  at 
tho  ofllce,  4,  Vernon-place,  Bloomsbury-squarc,  W.C. 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 
Septemlwr,  1S72. 


ARCHITECTS'   BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
Patron— A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope.  Esq.,  M.P. 
President— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.A.    Trustees— Pro- 
fessor T.  L.Donaldsou,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ; 
Sir  M    Digby  Wyatt;    George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.,  R.A, 
Treasurer-Sir  William  The,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  of 
the  collector,  Mr.  Alfred  HUl,  IG,  Bancroft  Ho.spital,  Mile- 
End-road ;  or  of  ^^^^  TURNER.  Hon.  Sec. 

ISA,  Wilton-strcct,  Grosvenor-place. 
FOEM  OF  Beqdest. 
I  give  unto  tho  Treasurer  (for  the  time  being)  of  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  the  sum  of  £  ^  ,  tor 
tbf  heuotlt  of  the  said  Society,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of 
that  part  of  my  personal  estate  which  by  law  may  be 
effectually  given  to  such  a  purpose. 
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CONTRACTS. 


To  Builders. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  EKEC- 
TION"  of  a  NEW  CHAPEL,  in  London,  to  be  c-alled 
•'  The  City  Temple."  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Holborn  Viaduct.  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen, 
and  Bills  of  Quantities  obtained,  at  our  Offices,  from 
Monflay,  September  23rd,  to  Saturday,  October  5th,  1872, 
on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  three  guineas,  which  will  be 
returned  on  receijit  of  a  bona  flde  Tender. 

Sealed  Tenders  must  be  delivered  to  us,  endorsed 
"Tender  for  Chapel."  not  later  than  Twelve  o'clock  at 
Noon  on  Monday,  October  7th. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

LOCKWOOD  &  MAWSON. 

10,  Lincoln's  Inn-flelds,  London, 

To  Masons  and  Contractors. 

TENDERS  required  for  RE-PAVING  the 
Town  of  Chippin|r  Barnet,  Herts,  with  Yorkshire 
Stone  Paving,  also  for  Granite  Curbs,  &c.  For  Quantities 
and  particulars  apply  in  writing  to  John  Ladds,  4,  Chapel- 
Btreet.  Bedford-row,  Loudon,  W.C. 

The  Lnca.1  Board  will  not  necessarily  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender. 


B 


UlLDING    LAND  TO   BE  LET. 


WEST  HAM.  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  and 
Stratford  Bridge  stations  of  the  G.  E.  Railway,  suitable 
for  small  property ;  also  some  very  advantageous  front- 
ages with  wharfa-je,  or  will  be  sold  in  plots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers.   Advances  made. 

SYDENHAM,  KmKD.\LE  NURSERY,  close  to 
station,  and  adjoining  the  church.  Gentlemen  wishing  to 
erect  premises  for  their  own  occupation  will  find  this  a 
good  opportunity. 

Apply  to  Beeston,  Son,  and  Brereton,  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  27,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. 


TO  BUILDERS.— A  most  desirable  PLOT 
of  GROUND  to  be  LET  for  Villas  and  Shops,  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  a  new  station  on  the  Finchley  line. 
Bricks.  &c.,  supplied  if  required.— Address,  Mr.  N.  Dando, 
Torrington  Park  North.  Finchley. 


WANTED. 


Advertiseme-nts  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted  in 
the  "Building  News"  at  a  charge  of  Ojic  ShilltJig 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1S72. 
CITY  OF  LINCOLN. 

Tr-LECTION  of  SUB-SUUVEYOR. — 
J  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  at  a  Meeting  to 
be  hfld  on  the  22nd  day  of  October  next,  will  proceed  to 
the  Election  of  a  Sub-Surveyor.  He  will  be  required, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor,  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  office  of  Surveyor  to  the  Council 
as  a  Sanitary  Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1872  ;  and  especially  to  take  charge  of,  and  be  respon- 
sible for,  the  due  execution  of  the  woi'ks  of  scavenging, 
&c...  which  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Council.  Salary 
£150  per  annum.  The  person  appoiutcd  will  be  required 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Candidates  must  deliver  their  applications  to  me,  in 
writing,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  llJth  October.  A  copy 
of  the  bye-laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Council  defining 
the  duties  of  the  Sub-Surveyor  may  be  seen  at  my  ofBce. 
H.  K.  HEBB,  Deputy  Town  Clerk. 
Lincoln,  30th  September,  1872. 

BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 

BOROUGH  ENGINEER  and  vSUR- 
VEYOR  —The  Corporation  of  Salford  require  the 
services  of  a  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  He  will 
be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Salary  £600  a  year.  A  list  of  the  duties 
may  be  had  from  the  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Salfurd. 
Applications,  with  Testimonials,  endorsed  "Application 
for  Engineer  and  Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
Friday,  the  11th  day  of  October,  1S72.         By  order, 

EDWIN  ANDREW,  To^vn  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  Salford,  September  24th,  1872. 


BRIDEAVELL  HOSPITAL  ESTATE.— 
BUILDING  LAND  in  the  CITY  to  be  LET,  by 
Tender,  in  one,  two,  or  three  plots,  having  a  frontage  of 
72ft.  flin.  to  New-stree:,  next  Bridewell  Hospital,  New 
Bridge-street,  and  containing  about  5,095  square  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  open  areas  and  vaults  under  footways.  Plan 
and  form  of  tender  mny  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Jeaffreson,  Clerk's  uffice.  Bridewell  Hospital:  or  to  Mr. 
Richard  Rubcrts,  Surveyor  to  the  Hospital,  25,  Laurence 
Pountney-lane.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Hospital 
before  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  12th  day  of  October 
next. 

The  Governors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  Tender. 

UlLDING    GROUND    to    LET,   most 

eligibly  situate  on  south  side  of  Brunswick-square, 
Camberweli,  adjoining  No.  22-  Frontage  to  square  217rt. 
—Apply  to  Geo.  Croshaw  &  Co.,  IIG,  Fenchurch-street, 
City. 

HAVERSTOCK  HILL.— Vacant  Land.— 
Including  good  shop  premises,  a  Semi-detached 
Villa,  Linden-house  and  coach-house,  and  stabling  adjoin- 
ing, the  whole  possessing  a  frontage  of  134ft.  to  the  main 
road,  to  be  LET  for  a  long  term  of  years  on  a  building 
lease.  For  plans  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs 
J.  &  E.  Baddeley,  Surveyors,  26,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within. 

AMPSTEAD,  near  the  Heath,  the  Rail- 

way  Station,  and  the  Church.— i''rcehold  Residen- 
tial Building  Sites.— For  SALE,  exceedingly  attractive 
FREEHOLD  SITES  for  the  erectiou  of  first-class  RESI- 
DENCES, on  the  Greenfield  Estate,  adjoining  the  Mouni- 
grove  Estate,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  taken  up  for 
superior  huuscs.  The  plols  have  frontages  of  about  5Uft. 
and  ample  depth.  Tho  views  are  cxcecdhigly  fine,  and, 
combined  wttli  the  recognised  salubrity  of  the  spot  and 
the  convcnicnre  of  access  to  tho  city  and  West^end,  it 
offers  great,  attractions  to  gentlemen  desirous  of  building 
houses  for  their  own  occupation.  All  the  plots  already 
disposed  have  boon  secured  for  that  i)uri)o.sc,  no  specula- 
tive building  being  carried  on  uiKin  tho  estate.  It  i,s  ))e- 
Jieved  to  be  the  ouly  available  freehold  lanil  tD  bo  ob- 
tained in  the  district. — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bousfleld,  24,  U  resham-tstreet, 
Bank,  E.C. 

RED  KILN  BRICKS,  put  on  rail  at 
Teynham,  L.  C.  and  D.  R.— Best  Builders,  and 
Cutters.  Ilfis. :  Seconds,  33s.  per  M.  Terms  cash. — Apply 
to  C.  H.  WillH,  Teynham,  Kent. 

ELECTRIC  DOMESTIC  BELLS  AND  PRIVATE 
TELEURAPIIS. 

MESSRS.  J.  B.  SAUNDERS  &  COM- 
PANY, Telegraph  Engineers,  TAUNTON  and 
CARDIEF.  will  be  hiippy  to  furnish  Estimates  fnr  the 
above,  (tr  fur  Telegniphs  of  any  description.  Roforcnces 
to  Architects,  Hotel  Managers,  &e.,  &c.,  &c..  for  whom  they 
havo  fixed  bells,  Sc,  and  pam])hlots  on  tho  system  for- 
warded on  application.  Suiierior  workmanship  aad 
perfection  in  arrangement  guaranteed, 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

DHULETT  AND  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
,  TURERS  OF  GAS  CHANDELIERS.  HALL 
LANTERNS,  GLASS  LUSTRES,  &c.,  Ac.  A  large  assort- 
jnent  of  the  newest  designs  always  on  show;  every  article 
marked  in  plain  llgiires.  Pateutces  and  Manufacturers  of 
the  Merf  uriiil  Gas  Regulator.  Complete Patturu-book and 
price-liut,  123. 

Nos.  55  and  56,  HIGH  HOLBOEN. 


ENGINEERS.— A  Practical  Mechanician, 
in  the  Stamping  Office  of  tho  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  will  be  selected  by  OPEN  COMPETITION 
on  October  24.  Salary,  £200  a  year,  risiug  by  £20  a  year 
to  £300.  Persons  between  24  and  30  years  of  age,  who 
have  passed  with  credit  throngh  the  various  branches  of 
a  Mechanical  Engineer's  establishment,  will  be  eligible  to 
compete.  Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  be 
made  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commissiou, 
Cannon-row.  Westminster. 


CLEHK  &  TIMEKEEPEU.— WANTED, 
a  YOUNG  MAN  who  has  hnd  some  experience  in 
the  above  capacity,  and  able  to  trace  drawings  and  assist 
in  measurements.  The  work  is  principally  out-door,  aud 
on  the  east  coast. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  giving  particulars 
of  previous  empKiymeut.  to  Messrs,  H.  Lee  &  Sons,  5, 
Westminster  Chambers.  London. 

ANTED,    by    a   JOINER,     Staircase 
Work,  by  estimate  or  day-work.    Well  up  in 
Church  work.    Would  take  charge  of  a  job  if  required. 
Good  reference.— E.  C,  10,  Darlington-terrace,  Harrow- 
road,  Loudon. 


WANTED,  by  a  FULLY  QUALIFIED 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT, 

at  his  own  residence.— Address,  M.  T.  N.,  13,  Russell-road, 
Hollo  way. 

NGAGEMENT  WANTED    by   a  first- 

class  Gothic  Designer  and  Draughtsman.  Terms 
two  guineas  per  week.  Age  30.— Address,  A.  E.  M.,  Post- 
olHce,  Chester. 

A"~TIIOROU~GITLY  Practi^allk7chitectiiral 
Assistaut  (age  32)  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT 
upon  muiloj-ate  terms. — Address,  G.  W.  M.,  31,  Yougo 
Park,  Holloway,  London. 

PERSPECTIVE     DRAUGHTSMAN 

and  DESIGNER,  accustomed  to  the  General  Work 
of  an  Architect's  Ollice.  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Terms,  2  guineas  a  week.— Address,  C.  W,,  147,  Stanley- 
street,  S.W. 

T^0~TRCHITECTS.—  a    well    qualified 

I  Junior  Assistant  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Terms  moderate. — Address,  A.,  120.  Stanhope-street, 
Rcgcnfs  Park,  N.W.  _^^_^ 


k      DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  a  RE-EN- 

/~V  GAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  Working  and  Detail 
Drawings,  understands  Construction  and  Perspective  tho- 
roughly, and  prepares  Drawing  by  Contract. — Address' 
B.  C.  Y.,  Deacon's.  Leadenhall-stroet. 


EVENING  EMPLOYMENT,  by  one  who 
is  well  up  in  Preparing  Drawings  for  Architectural 
and  Mcdioival  Iron  aud  Metal  Work.— Brown,  30,  Dudley- 
grove,  Paddington. 


Henry  Hulse  Bereus,  E.^^q. 
Uy.  r.onham- Carter,  Esti- 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
B>ancis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 
Sir    Walter   R.    Farquhar, 

Bart. 
AlbanG.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Escj. 
Richard  M.  Harvey.  Esq. 


A  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTSMAN  is  open 
for  an  ENGAGEMENT,  terms  363.  per  week.  ITn- 
exceptionablo  refereneea.  Five  years'  experience.— Ad- 
dress, C.  S,.  20,  Maryou-road,  Charltun,  S.E. 


w 


«,  ANTED,    a   6ft.   or    7ft.    MORTAR- 

.'  Y  PAN.  Overhead  action  preferred.-  Particu- 
lars and  price  to  H.  L  S.,  Clarke's  Library,  5lA,  Upper 
Berkeley-street,  Portman-square,  W. 


WANTEDtoPUKCIIASE  or  BOKHOW, 
for  about  twolvo  montlis,  a  new  ov  socoiiil-hanrt 
UION  SUED  or  CUUHCII,  to  ac.eommodato  about  100 
IKTBons.— Terms  to  bo  sent  to  S.  II.,  Posl-oBlcc,  HiUher- 
loiKb.  Devon. 


WANTED,  to  rURCHASE  a  ^^ood 
second-hand  GENERAL  JOINER  with  or  with- 
out engine  and  boiler.  It  muat  havo  all  the  latest  im- 
provements and  he  in  good  working  order. — Address, 
stating  full  particulars  aud  price,  to  J.  H.  Bulger,  builder, 
Brandon,  Suffolk. 


GUARDIAN  FIRE  AND  LIFE  OFFICE. 
Established  18-2L    Subscribed  Capital  Two  MiUionf, 
11,  Lombard -street.  London,  E.C. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman  :  James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman  :  Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Frederick  II.  Janson,  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw   Lefevre,  Esq., 

M.P. 
John  Martin,  Esq. 
Augustas  Prevost,  Esq. 
Abraham  J.  Robarts,  Esq. 
William  Steven,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot,  Esq ,  M.P, 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 
Secretary:  Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary  :  Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 
N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  must 
be  renewed  at  the  Head  OfSce,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or 
before  the  14th  October. 

The  Accounts  published  under  the  "Life  Assurance 
Company's  Act,  lfS7(i,"  aud  the  Company's  Prosprctus, 
give  the  fullest  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  and  the  terms  on  which  Fire  and  Life 
Assurances  may  be  effected. 

BIRKBECK    BANK.— Established   1851, 
20  &  30,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- lane. 
Four  per  Cent.  Interest  allowed  on  Deposit^!. 
Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  the  JointStock  Banks, 
but  without  any  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance 
to  be  kept  by  the  customer.    Cheque  Books 
supplied. 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  on  Mondays  from  10  till  0,  and 

on  Saturdays  from  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  bo  obtained 

Gratis,  or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCBOFT,  Manager. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON 
GEOLOGICAL  MINERALOGY  will  be  given  at 
KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  by  PR0FES,-:OR  TEN- 
NANT,  to  which  the  Public  are  admitted  on  paying  the 
College  Fees.  One  Course  is  given  on  Weduesiiay  and 
Friday  mornings,  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  commencing  Wed- 
nesday, October  9th,  and  terminating  at  Easter,  1873. 
The  other  Course  is  given  on  Thursday  Eveniags,  from  8 
to  9,  commencing  October  10th. 

The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  very  extensive  Col- 
lection of  Specimens. 

RACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  in  MIN- 

ERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY  is  given  by  PROFESSOR 
TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  at  his  residence,  149,  Strand,  W.C, 

NIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION— 
Professor  T.  HAYTER  LEWIS,  F.S.A..  will  BEGIN  his 
LECTURES  on  Tuesday,  October  8th.  The  lectures  will' 
be  divided  into  two  courses,  each  of  two  terms,  and  will 
be  delivered  on  Tuesday  evenings.  Course  A  on  "  Fine 
Art,"  from  4.30  to  5.30,  and  Course  B  on  "Coustruction," 
from  5.3-J  to  0.35.  Fees  for  one  term,  either  course^ 
£3  13s.  6d. ;  for  both  courses,  £G  6s.  Fees  for  both  terms, 
cither  courses,  £0  Gs. ;  both  courses,  £11  lis.  For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  John  Robaon,  Esq ,  B.A.,  at  the 
College,  Gower-stree%  W.C. ;  or  at  the  Professor's  Olfices, 
9,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

VENING    DRAWING    CLASSES,    in 

!  connection  with  the  South  Kensington  Museima, 
will  be  opened  during  the  coming  week  in  Hostou,  West- 
minster. Lambeth,  Somers-towu,  Paddin-jton,  Harylebone, 
and  Vaushall,  for  the  study  of  Architectural  and  Geome- 
trical Drawing,  as  well  as  Building  Construction.  Fee, 
for  the  whole  course  of  seven  months,  los.  A  large 
number  of  valuable  prizes  are  offered  :  see  circular,  post- 
free  from  the  teacher.  W.  BUSijRIDGE. 
Holly  House,  Plumstead,  S.E. 

EST  LONDON   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

No.  72.  BOLS OVER-STREET,  W. 
Special  Life  Classes  for  Ladies,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Evenings:  21s.  per  quarter. 
Morning  and  Evening  Classes  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  •  * 

7s.  Hd.  to  oUs.  per  quarter. 

Lectures  on  Colour,  Design,  Geometry,  and   Perspective 

Prospectuses  on  application  to  the  Head  Master. 

OYAL        ImTl  Y  T  E  C  II  N  I  O  .— 

COAI.  AND  HOW  TO  SAVE  I'l',  wilh  Experi- 
meuts  aud  Illustrations,  iutruduciuj;,  amuu^  other  uovel- 
ties.  Mil.  Stone's  Patent  Coating  i-on  Steam  Boilers. — 
JERUSALEM  aniJ  tho  U.n'Derguound  E.\i'i.oi<ATiaNS 
illustrated  and  explained  IjyMr.  J.  L.  Kin^,  with  appro- 
priate Music  by  the  Hand  and  Electrie  Or;?an.— Mr.  (leorge 
Bucklauds  Entertainment,  entitled  JIEITAN'XIA'.S  PIC- 
TURE GALLERY;  or,  HOMOLH  IN  History.— The 
BROTHERS  VAIJEAN  in  their  wonderful  Feats  ot  Skill. 
STOKES  ON  MEMt.tRY.  and  many  other  Entertain- 
ments. Twicodaily,  at  12and7.  Admissiouls.  Reserved 
Keats  Is.  and  Gd. 

ATIONAL     INSTITUTION    for 

DISEASES  ot  the  SlilN. 

Physician:— Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  49,  Dover-street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227.  Gray's  Inu-road,  King'.s-cross,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  aud  at  io,  Mitrc-stieot,  Aldgate, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  moruiugs  at  10,  evcninga 
from  6  till :).  Free  to  tho  necessitous  poor:  payment  re- 
quired from  other  applicants. 

AUTION.— The   CISTERN    aud    other 

FILTERS  adopted  by  Government  for  uso  iu  tho 
whole  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  iron-plated  tro"pship^.  the 
Indian  Barracks,  mililaiy  stores,  Abyssinian  -Vrmy,  Light- 
houses, Ac,  and  recently  adopted  by  tho  London  School 
Boarll,  aro  onlv  manufactured  by  tho  Patentees  and 
Proprietors,  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Engineers,  C2,  Fleet-street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

US'  Filtration  carried  out  on  any  scale  aud  for  any 
purpose. 
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THE  TROPHY  OF  S.  QUENTIN. 

TO  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  the 
Spaniards  added  another  wonder — tlie 
huge  monastery,  palace,  and  tower  known  to 
history  and  romance  as  the  Escurial.  We 
can  well  believe  that  the  political  differences 
of  ^Madrid  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  the 
telegraphic  announcement  reached  the  capital 
on  Wednesday  last  week  that  the  world- 
famed  fabric  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
and  was  on  fire.  It  is  their  proudest  monu- 
ment. Not  so  ornate  as  the  Alhambra,  not 
so  superb  as  the  Sevillian  Alcazar,  far  less 
beautiful  than  many  another  building  in  the 
country,  its  uniqueness  gives  it  a  character 
I  vmappi-oached  by  any  rival.  The  Escurial  is 
to  the  sacerdotal  civilisation  of  Spain  what 
the  Tower  of  Eondou  is  to  the  feudal  history 
of  England,  what  Versailles  is  to  the  auto- 
cratic kingdom  of  the  Louis',  and  what  S. 
Peter's  is  to  the  half-priestly,  half-kingly 
traditions  of  the  Vatican.  Xo  other  existing 
structure  is  comparable  with  it  in  point  of 
size  complexity,  strangeness,  gloomy  mag- 
nificence, and  variety  of  character.  The  de- 
struction of  the  greathistoric  pile  would  have 
been  not  only  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Spaniards, 
I  but  an  irreparable  loss  to  Europe.  Happily, 
the  building  and  its  priceless  contents  have 
not  perished,  as  it  was  feared  they  would  have 
— the  destruction  has  been  partial  only,  not 
complete.  The  lightning,  it  appears,  struck 
the  frame-work  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Collegio,  in  the  Patio  de  los  Reyes,  the  Court 
of  Kings,  and  the  fire  seized  the  roof  of  the 
Library,  which  is  destroyed,  along  with  the 
Seminary  and  Lantern  Towers.  The  thou- 
sands of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  and 
objects  of  art  are,  however,  saved.  The 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  £40,()00,  which 
King  Amadeus,  we  are  told,  has  generously 
offered  to  defray  himself.  Like  so  many 
things  that  are  great  in  Spain,  the  Escurial 
owes  its  origin  to  a  religious  vow.  When  the 
tide  of  battle  seemed  to  be  tui-ning  against 
his  arms  at  S.  Quentin,  Philip  IE  is  said  to  have 
invoked  the  aid  of  San  Lorenzo,  whose  fete 
day  it  was,  promising  him  that  if  Spain  were 
victorious  over  the  French,  the  Saint  .should 
have  the  most  splendid  monastery  erected  to 
his  honour  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
French  were  beaten,  and  the  King  kept  his 
word.  Everybody  knows  that  in  shape  the 
gigantic  edifice  bears  a  fanciful  resemblance 
to  a  gridiron,  the  alleged  culinary  instrument 
of  S.  Lawrence's  martyrdom  thirteen  hundred 
years  previously,  and  the  full  ecclesiastical 
title  of  the  "mountain  of  granite"  —  "El 
Real  Sitie  de  San  Lorenzo  el  Real  de  Escorial" 
— gives  colour  to  the  story. 

Placed  as  it  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
Cordillera  of  colossal  mountains,  known  as 
the  Sierra  de  Guadarrawa,  their  stern  and 
rugged  nature  and  difficult  approach  render 
the  position  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose originally  designed  by  the  royal  founder. 
There  is  a  melancholy  grandeur  and  a  deso- 
late sternness  in  all  that  surrounds  the 
Escurial,  which  seems  to  indicate  its  fitness 
for  the  dwelling  of  an  ascetic  monarch,  and 
its  equal  appropriateness  for  a  royal  tomb. 
It  stands  some  2,70uft.  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  little  village 
lying  at  its  feet,  the  distance  from  JNIadrid 
being  about  twenty-six  miles.  The  structure 
presents  a  vast  rectangular  parallelogram 
measuring  741ft.  from  north  to  south,  and 
5.Sitft.  from  east  to  west.  Seventeen  ranges 
of  buildings,  about  GUft.  in  height,  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  thus  form  fom--and- 
twenty  square  quadrangles  or  courts.     These 

f  courts  arc  mosaic-paved,  and  are  all  precisely 
similar.  The  marble  fountain  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  each  is  an  exact  repetition  of 
every  other.  At  each  corner  is  a  tower  200ft. 


high,  the  four  representing  the  up-turned 
feet  of  the  gridiron,  while  a  range  of  build- 
ings carried  out  from  one  of  the  sides,  and 
appropriated  as  a  royal  residence,  corresponds 
to  the  handle  of  the  instrument.  This  latter 
building  is  4G0ft.  in  length,  and,  like  the  rest, 
belongs  to  the  Doric  order  of  architecture. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  royal  apartments — 
which,  however,are  seldom  occupied  by  royalty 
— are  the  richly-painted  ceilings  and  the  tapes- 
tries on  the  walls.  Though  these  are  between 
three  and  foiu-  hundred  years  old,  they  are 
fresh,  bright,  and  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion. They  consist  of  specimens  of  French, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  manufacture :  for  each  of 
these  countries  has  had  its  royal  tapestry 
looms.  There  are  also  some  fine  specimens 
of  painted  china  vases,  and  pedestals  of 
handsome  proportions,  from  the  royal  manu- 
factory of  Seville,  said  to  have  rivalled  that 
of  Sevres.  In  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  a  long, 
bare-looking,  brick-floored  corridor  at  right 
angles  to  this  wing,  arc  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely curious  mural  ]iaintings,  representing 
the  victory  of  John  11.  over  the  Moors  at 
Hifiueracla,  copies  by  Fabricio  and  Granelo 
of  cartoons  in  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  and  also 
representations  of  the  battle  of  S.  Quentin. 

The  central  structure,  around  which  all  this 
vast  aggregate  of  buildings  spreads,  is  the 
magnificent  temple  built  after  the  plan  of 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome.  This  is  the  nucleus,  as 
it  were,  the  kernel  of  the  splendid  shell.  The 
ground  plan  is  a  Greek  cross,  each  limb  being 
320ft.  long  and  230ft.  wide.  The  height  o'f 
the  top  of  the  dome  is  330ft.  The  four  mas- 
sive square  columns  which  form  the  cross  and 
support  the  cupola  have  an  altar  on  each  side 
of  them.  The  spandrels  of  the  cupola  are 
covered  with  frescoes  forming  a  pictorial  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  are  the  work  of  Luca 
Giordano.  The  nave  and  transepts  are 
equal  in  width,  and  are  paved  with  large 
squares  of  black  and  white  marble.  The 
steps  leading  to  the  high  altar  are  of  red 
marble,  and  the  retahlo  is  elaborate  in  deco- 
ration, the  panels  being  filled  with  pictures. 
The  centre  panel  represents  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Lawrence.  The  shafts  of  the  columns 
which  separate  these  pictures  are  of  polished 
jasper,  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases.  "  We 
heard  of,  but  did  not  see,"  says  the  author 
of  "Cosasde  Espana,"  "a  magnificent  gilt 
bronze  tabernacle,  by  Jiacome  Trezzo,  and 
were  told  it  was  the  pride  of  Spain,  as  being 
one  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  the  country 
contained.  It  occupied  seven  years  of  the  life 
of  the  ingenious  !^Iilanese  artist,  but  was 
mercilessly  destroyed  by  the  French,  who 
finding,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  that 
it  was  not  gold,  broke  it  up  and  threw  it 
away."  There  are  tribunes  for  the  royal 
family  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar,  and 
above  these  are  statue  portraits  of  several 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  ;  that  of  Philip 
II.  stands  above  the  small  cell  whither  he 
was.  at  his  own  wish,  carried  to  die  in  sight 
of  the  altar.  The  church  is  divided  into 
seven  aisles,  and  contains  forty  chapels,  each 
with  its  altar.  Over  these  minor  altars  are 
some  fine  pictures  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  schools.  Of  the  latter  the  best 
are  by  Navarete,  surnamed  El  Mudo — 
the  Dundj.  The  proportions  of  this  church, 
on  which  all  tlio  wealth  of  Spain  was 
lavished,  are  not  only  vast,  but  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  it  takes  away  the  breath  of 
the  beholder  from  its  majestic  simplicity. 
The  sacristy  is  more  like  a  gallery  than  a 
room,  being  upwards  of  lOOft.  long,  and  only 
about  21ft.  wide,  and  is  painted  in  compart- 
ments by  Fabricio  and  Granelo,  the  ceiling 
being  richly  ornamented  in  arabesque.  All 
the  valuable  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  others,  which  once  adorned 
thisap.artment,  were  plundered  by  tlic  French, 
as  well  as  all  the  gold  and  silver  work  that 
could  be  found.  Here,  however,  may  still  be 
seen  the  famous"  Ret  ablode.Sta.  Forma,"  given 
to  the  founder  of  the  Kscurial  by  Rudolph  II. 
of  Germany.  A  hand.some  altar  was  erected  to 
bear  it  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681.     Under  the 


high  altar  of  the  church  is  the  royal  vault,  a 
costly  decorated  octagonal  chamber,  with  a 
fine  concave  roof,  measuring  36ft.  wide,  and 
3Sft.  high.  It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
polished  marble  steps,  the  walls  being  of 
yellow  jasper,  panelled  out  with  gilt  mould- 
ings. The  sides  of  the  tomb,  which  are  of 
black  marble,  are  fitted  with  horizontal  niches 
■ — twenty-six  niches  in  all.  In  each  niche  is 
a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with  fluted  cover, 
enriched  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  raised  on 
gilt  feet.  Of  these  sarcophagi  sixteen  are 
full,  the  rest  await  their  occupants.  The 
bodies  of  kings  and  of  queens  regnant  are 
buried  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  and  those  of 
kings'  and  queens'  consorts  on  the  left.  Other 
royal  personages  are  interred  in  a  chapel 
called  the  Panteon  de  los  Infantes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  central  court  of 
the  building  stands  a  magnificent  Doric  and 
Ionic  entrance  to  the  Patio  de  los  Reyes, 
and  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  ad- 
mission of  royalty,  whether  in  "  a  state  coach 
or  a  state  hearse."  The  grand  portal  is 
opened  twice  for  every  Spanish  monarch, 
first  when  he  is  carried  to  his  baptism,  and 
last  when  he  is  borne  to  his  grave  by  three 
nobles  and  three  monks.  The  Court  of  Kings, 
which  is  320ft.  long,  and  230ft.  wide,  is 
adorned  with  six  statues  representing  the 
Kings  of  Judah  who  were  connected  with 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  These  efiigies 
are  remarkable  for  being  cut  out  of  one  solid 
block  of  granite,  although  each  of  them  is 
nearly  20ft.  high.  The  heads  and  hands  are 
of  white  marble,  and  each  monarch  has  a 
crown  of  gilt  metal.  The  statues  were  executed 
by  Montenegro,  a  native  sculptor.  In  this 
court  alone  there  are  nearly  300  windows ; 
but,  like  the  countless  other  windows  of  the 
place,  they  resemble  deep  port-holes  of  penal 
and  purgatorial  aspect  rather  than  avenues 
of  light.  It  was  here,  as  has  been  said,  where 
the  conflagration  broke  out,  spreading  to  the 
great  library  which  is  situated  above  this  hall. 
The  library  is  195ft.  long  by  32ft.  wide,  and 
36ft.  high.  Its  vaulted  ceiling,  now  un- 
happily destroyed,  was  ornamented  with 
arabesques  and  colossal  figures,  by  Pellegrino 
Tiboldi ;  the  bookcases  of  cedar  wood  were 
beautifully  carved,  with  painting  in  fresco, 
by  Bartolomeo  Carducci,  emblematical  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  works  ranged  upon 
the  shelves.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  books  here,  having  been 
originally  aiTanged  on  the  shelves  with  their 
edges  and  not  their  backs  to  the  front,  and 
the  titles  of  the  books  written  thereon,  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  this 
arrangement  is  observed  to  the  present  day. 
Previous  to  the  sack  of  the  French,  in  1808, 
the  library  contained  30,000  printed  books, 
and  1,300  manuscripts,  but  of  which  not 
more  than  one-half  that  number  now  remain. 
The  treasures  were  chiefly  of  Ar.ibic  litera- 
ture, the  most  famous  of  which  was  the 
"  Golden  Code,"  containing  the  four  Gospels 
■ivritten  on  160  leaves  of  vellum  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  supposed  to  bo  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  French,  however,  have  not  been  the 
only  despoilers  of  the  treasures  of  the  place. 
In  llJTl  fire  consumed  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  swept  away  no  end  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  and  art  Philip  had  so  laboriously 
accumulated  within  it.  But  there  are  still 
many  thousands  left,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  already 
enumerated,  a  white  marble  life-size  Cruci- 
fixion on  a  black  cross.  This  splendid  work 
is  attributed  to  Renvenuto  Cellini,  and  bears 
his  name,  with  the  date  1562.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Cosmo  de  Me<lici,  and  on  its  arrival  at 
Barcelona  was  carried  thence  to  the  Escurial 
bv  four  bearers  on  foot,  each  contributing  a 
shoulder  to  the  burden.  Another  royal  gift 
is  a  curious  crystal  chandelier  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  enormous  size  and  very  elaborate 
design,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel.  The  place  .also  possesses  220  colossal 
volumes,  designated  as  the  Libros  de  Coro, 
and  containing  all  the  church  music.  These 
monster  books,  says  the  writer  to  whom  we 
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are  indebted  for  much  of  our  information,  are 
kept  between  two  massive  stone  slielves, 
fitted  witli  coulisses  ;  and  the  bindings,  of 
proportionate  thicliness,  are  supplied  with 
castors  at  either  end,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  rolled  in  and  out  of  their  places. 
The  notes  of  music  and  the  words  seemed 
to  have  been  traced  by  the  hand  of 
some  giant  on  the  huge  and  richly-illu- 
minated sheets  of  parchment  of  which  the 
books  consist,  and  might  be  read  witli  ease 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  choir.  These 
books  are  300  years  old.  But  to  Philip  the 
most  precious  of  its  contents,  it  is  said,  was 
the  mighty  array  of  saintly  relics — no  fewer 
than  7,421  remnants  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
including  11  whole  bodies,  300  heads,  (iOO 
odd  legs  and  arms,  34(3  veins  and  arteries, 
1,400  teeth  and  toes,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  bar  of  the  gridiron  on  which  the  patron  of 
the  locality  was  broiled  ! 

It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  no  two  accounts  of  this  wondeiful  pile 
agree.  A  bare  catalogue  of  its  multitudinous 
buildings  is  enough  to  bewilder  the  imagina- 
tion. A  royal  palace  and  chapel,  it  is  a 
monastery  with  200  cells,  2  colleges,  3  chap- 
ter-houses, three  libraries,  15  cloisters,  some 
of  which  are  212ft.  square;  C  dormitories,  3 
hospital  halls,  and  5  infirmaries.  It  has  8 
towers,  1,400  doors,  11,000  windows,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  virgins  of  Cologne  ;  86  stair- 
cases ;  3,000ft.  of  fresco  paintings  decorate 
its  walls,  and  89  fountains  play  in  its  courts 
and  gardens.  There  are  120  miles  of  floor- 
ing, and  the  entire  edifice  covers  upwards  of 
half  a  million  square  feet  of  ground.  Juan 
Bantista  of  Toledo  was  the  architect  of  this 
mighty  structure.  He  did  not  live  to  see  its 
completion,  however,  and  his  assistant,  Juan 
de  Ilerrera,  finished  the  work.  Tlie  first  stone 
was  laid  on  S.  Lawrence's  Day,  April  23,  1.5C3. 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  by  the  architect, 
but  by  Pliilip  himself,  and  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  pleasure  the  melancholy  monarch 
ever  knew  was  in  watching  its  progress,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  it  was 
finished,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
within  the  very  gloomiest  of  its  recesses, 
dying  on  the  anniversary  of  its  completion 
in  1508.  Since  the  year  1700  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  living  royalty. 
The  Escurial  is  estimated  to  liave  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  six  million  ducats,  and  is 
built  wholly  of  gray  granitic  stone  from  the 
rocky  desert  which  its  lofty  towers  overlook. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  REGULATIONS  AND 
SCHOOL  DESlCxN. 

"'TlIIE  contemplated  use  of  a  building,"  as 
-*-  the  Loiiilon  Scliool  Hoard  very  properly 
remark  in  their  instructions  to  architects, 
"  should  always  govern  its  plan."  We  might 
go  further,  and  say  that  the  contemplated  use 
of  a  building  should  govern  its  whole  design, 
not  merely  its  arrangement,  but  its  construc- 
tion and  its  artistic  composition.  We  use 
the  latterterm  advisedly.  Decoration,  strictly 
so  called,  may  be  alnm.st  dispensed  with  in 
an  elementary  school :  arti.stic  comjio.sition  is 
attainable  everywhere.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  buildings  can  or  ought  to  indulge 
in  positive  ornament,  but  all  buildings  with- 
out exception  ought  to  be  satisfactory, 
characteristic,  and  expressive  in  their  general 
forms.  Taking  then,  the  above-named  in- 
structions as  a  starting  point,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  inquire  what  sort  of  general 
forms  they  maybe  expected  naturally  to  lead 
to.  Will  they  produce  lofty  structures  or 
low  ones  :  square  blocks  or  lengthened  ele- 
vations ;  straight  walls  or  breaks  and  re- 
cesses ;  wide  roofs  or  narrow  ones?  Will 
they  encourage  the  multiplication  of  those 
dreary  brick  boxes  which,  for  the  last  century 
or  more,  havesecmed  to  thcordinary  English- 
man the  perfection  of  common  sense  in  build- 
ing, and  which,  if  not  forcibly  prevented,  he 
always  rejoices  to  erect  everywhere,  even 
under  the  most  opposite  conditions,  and  for 


the  most  contradictory  purposes  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  not.  The  legitimate  ten- 
dency of  the  rules  in  question  is  rathertowards 
the  picturesque  tlian  the  formal,  and  genuine 
architecture  will,  we  believe,  find  them  a  help 
instead  of  a  hindrance. 

The  folloW'ing  principles  go  far  towards 
determining  the  general  character  of  the 
works  they  apply  to  :  1.  The  best  width  for 
a  graded  school -room  is  from  18ft.  to  22ft. 
2.  These  should  usually  be  either  two  or  three 
stories  in  Iieight.  3.  In  all  cases  there  should 
be  "through"  ventilation.  The  obvious 
effect  of  these  principles  in  combination  is  to 
keep  the  building  narrow.  But  where  any 
large  number  of  children  have  to  be  accom- 
modated, there  are  plain  reasons  why  a,  straight 
narrow  building  will  be  out  of  the  question. 
To  go  no  furtlier,  the  length  of  the  site  will 
rarely  admit  of  it ;  and  if  it  would,  the 
dift'erent  ajjartments  would  be  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  almost  sure — unless  we  go  out 
of  our  way  to  fight  against  the  natural  results 
of  the  rules  in  question — to  arrive  at  a  plan 
with  numerous  breaks  and  angles,  and  a  large 
amount  of  external  wall  surface.  "We  reach, 
in  short,  anextendedarrangement  rather  than 
a  compact  one,  as  we  may  always  expect  to 
do  where  we  are  seeking  for  a  maximum  of 
light  and  air.  An  arrangement  thus  broken  up 
is  very  favourable  to  picturesque  treatment ; 
so  favourable,  that  by  a  skilful  management 
of  strictly  necessary  features,  we  may  gain, 
without  ornament,  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
effects  of  architecture.  It  will,  however,  be 
architecture  with  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
The  elementary  school,  if  truthfully  and  care- 
fully designed,  will  be  in  little  danger  of  being 
mistaken  for  any  other  class  of  building.  Its 
artistic  composition  will  rise  out  of  and  empha- 
size its  arrangement,  an  arrangement  which 
differs  so  far  from  that  of  town  structures  in 
general  that  it  ouglit  to  be  recognisable  at  fi  rst 
sight  by  the  most  uncultivated  eye.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  Every  work  should  have  an 
expression  of  its  own,  and  not  be  ashamed 
of  looking  like  what  it  is.  One  hears  at  times 
the  lamentation  that  architects  give  all  their 
care  to  design,  and  pay  no  regard  to  arrange- 
ment. In  everything,  however,  that  at  all 
deserves  the  name  of  architecture,  the  design 
springs  from,  and  pours  out  of,  the  arrange- 
ment. Our  Classic  predecessors,  it  is  true, 
had  a  sort  of  ready-made  exterior,  which 
they  called  their  "  design,"  and  were  obliged 
to  squeeze  their  plan  into  it  as  well  as  they 
could ;  and  the  few  Classic  architects  who 
may  still  be  discovered  in  an  unpetrified  con- 
dition doubtless  do  the  same.  Let  them  by 
all  means  continue  the  system,  and  retain  a 
monopoly  of  it ;  and  let  us  study  their  jiro- 
cedure,  resting  assured  that  we  shall  never 
be  far  wrong  while  we  carefully  reverse  it. 


F(3UNDATI0NS.— III. 

PILING. 

XT7HEN  foundations  are  to  be  laid  in 
'  '  ground  that  contains  nmch  water,  that 
is  to  say,  ground  that  cannot  be  permanently 
drained,  and  when  the  ground  itself  consists 
of  fine  ])articles,  as  silt,  sand,  or  soft  clay, 
the  whole  mass  is  moi'e  or  less  fluid,  and 
bearing  piles  are  jnit  down  to  support  tlie 
structure.  If  the  ground  consists  of  mode- 
rately stiff  clay,  l)\it  wliich  is  judged  to  be 
not  stiff'  enough  for  a  concrete  foundation,  its 
stiffness  may  be  increased  by  driving  short 
piles  in  it,  whereby  it  becomes  compressed 
laterally  and  consolidated.  In  this  case  a  row 
of  sheet  piling  should  first  be  driven  so  as  to 
enclose  tlie  whole  area  to  be  built  upon,  and 
to  confine  the  clay,  or  the  same  effect  may  bo 
])roduced  by  driving  the  outer  rows  of  piles 
first  and  working  inwards  towards  the  centre  ; 
but  in  adopting  this  form  of  foundation  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  for  clay  is 
compressible  by  weights,  but  sand  is  not  so, 
and  as  silt  often  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  its  compressibility  depends  on  the  degree 


in  which  it  is  clayey.  In  ground  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  sand  this  kind  of  founda- 
tion is  not  suitable,  for  when  piles  are  driven 
into  it  it  is  merely  shifted,  and  not  consoli- 
dated, rising  up  between  the  piles  if  it  cannot 
escape  -  laterally.  On  this  account  some 
paople  condemn  this  kind  of  foundation  in 
toto,  without  reason. 

When  the  immediate  ground'  consists  of  a 
soft  mass  underlaid  by  a  hard  stratum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  weight  of  the  structure, 
and  within  reach  of  bearing  piles  of  moderate 
length,  they  are,  when  they  consist  of  timber, 
driven  through  the  soft  ground  and  rest  on  or 
are  driven  slightly  into  the  hard  ground. 
They  then  act  as  pillars,  and,  as  the  ground 
through  which  they  are  driven  is  not  suffi- 
ciently stiff  to  afford  them  lateral  support, 
they  are  not  capable  of  carrying  much 
weight,  because  of  their  tendency  to  bend, 
after  the  manner  of  all  long  pillars.  The 
strongest  timber  pile  foundation,  is,  probably, 
that  in  which  the  ground  is  moderately  stiff 
or  moderately  hard,  and  of  considerable 
depth,  allowing  long  piles  to  be  driven  into 
it,  but  requiring  considerable  force  to  drive 
them,  their  bearing  power  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  friction  between  them  and  the  ground, 
and  only  ]iartially  on  that  which  is  due  to 
the  area  of  the  base  of  the  pile.  In  this  case 
they  do  not  act  as  pillars. 

Whichever  kind  of  timber-pile  foundation 
may  be  adopted,  the  heads  of  the  piles  are 
cut  off  to  a  uniform  level,  and,  if  these  are 
below  ground,  the  eartli  between  the  rows  of 
piles  that  has  been  trodden  up  by  the  work- 
men is  removed  to  a  depth  of  (say)  2ft.  below 
the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  the  space  filled  in 
with  concrete.  The  heads  of  the  piles  are 
confined  together  by  cap  sills  laid  across 
them,  and  across  the  sills  thick  planking  is 
laid  down,  and  the  foundations  of  the  struc- 
ture commenced  upon  that.  This  is  often  the 
practice  in  heavy  works  in  England,  but  in 
Holland,  where  the  ground  consists  almost 
wholly  of  silt  and  peat  of  great  depth,  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  and  other  struc- 
tures are  laid  upon  piles  over  which  fascines 
are  spread,  and  the  ground  there  is  so  soft 
that  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  houses  fioat  upon  a  sea  of  mud  ; 
and  yet  they  stand  eminently  well.  But  to 
suppose,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
houses  in  the  towns  of  Holland  stand  well 
because  of  the  excellence  of  their  foundations 
would  be  an  error,  for  their  stability  depends 
chielly  on  the  excellence  of  the  brickwork  of 
which  they  are  built ;  the  bricks  being  very 
small,  compared  with  English  bricks,  and 
very  hard.  These  small  bricks  being  put 
together  with  good  mortar,  and  very  care- 
fully laid,  resist  any  tendency  to  settlement 
in  parts  of  a  building  by  reason  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  mass  of  brickwork.  The 
bricks  are  about  the  same  length  and  the 
same  width  as  English  bricks,  but  they  are 
not  more  than  2in.  thick,  and  often  less.  The 
custom  in  Holland  is  to  drive — but  there  they 
do  not  require  much  driving — piles  of  larch 
or  fir  trees  with  the  bark  on  and  with  the 
small  end  downwards,  the  diameter  of  tne 
small  end  being  about  fiin.  and  that  of  the 
top  about  ]2in.  These  are  not  driven  down 
to  any  hard  stratum  of  ground,  but  depend 
for  their  unyieldingness  on  the  friction  be- 
tween their  sides  and  the  ground.  The  top 
platform  of  fascines  completes  the  security 
that  may  be  wanting  in  any  particular  pile. 
For  the  same  reason  we  spread  a  layer  of 
concrete  between  the  pile-heads,  and  further 
secure  the  foundation  by  laying  down  a  timber 
platform  upon  the  piles,  wliereby  the  weight 
of  the  heavier  parts  of  a  structure  is  spread 
over  the  whole  foundation.  For  durability 
beecli  and  elm  are  preferred  for  piles  that  are 
not  wholly  buried,  for  when  timber  is  exposed 
to  alternations  of  dryness  and  wetness,  as 
pile-heads  sometimes  are,  tlie  decay  of  other 
sorts  is  in  those  parts  more  rapid,  but  it  is 
ditiicult  to  procure  either  beech  or  English 
elm  parallel  and  of  a  sutficient  length  for  long 
piles,   and  then   Baltic  fir  is  mostly    used, 
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which  can  be  more  easily  procured  long, 
'-traiffht,  and  parallel,  and,  asfarasis  known, 
it  will  last  as  long  as  any  other  timber  when 
wholly  bui-ied.  American  rock  elm  is  also 
an  excellent  timber  for  piles,  being  straight 
and  very  sound,  and  it  will  bear  more  driving 
than  fir. 

The  dead  weight  that  piles  will   carry  is 
very  difficult  of  calculatioji.     In  forcing  them 
into  the  ground  we  use  the  impact  of  a  weight 
falling  from  a  height,   and  the  force  of  that 
blow  we  ascertain  from  the  laws  of  dynamics, 
the  weight  multiplied  into  its  velocity  at  the 
moment  of  striking  the  pile  being  the  intensity 
of  the  pressure  upon  it  at  that  moment ;  but 
this  is  an  essentially  different  kind  of  pressure 
to  that  of  a  statical  or  dead  weight,  and  there 
is  no  exact  means  of  comparing  the  two  kinds 
of  force.     To  form  any   just  comparison  be- 
tween the  effect  of  the  blow  of  a  ram  on  a  pile 
head  and  the  dead  weight  it  will  carry  we  have 
to  experiment  from  time  to  time  by  driving  a 
])ile,    and  noting   exactly   the  extent    of  its 
motion  under  given  circumstances  of  weight 
and  velocity  of  the  ram,  and  then  liy  driving 
a   similar  pile  in  exactly  similar  ground,  and 
weighting  it  with  a  dead  load ;  and  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  accuracy  of  results  this  ex- 
periment must  be  made  under  each  varying 
condition  of  size  of  pile,  its  weight,  load,  kind 
of  ground,  and  manner  in  which  the  blows  are 
given  ;  and  the  latter  condition  is  very  impor- 
tant to  be  considered  in  all  cases  where  the 
resistance  of  the  pile  toits  load  depends  upon 
the  friction  between  its  sides  and  the  ground 
with  which  they  are  in   contact.     To  drive  a 
pile  quickly,  and  with  the  least  possible  force, 
its  vibration   must  not  be   allowed  to   cease 
during   the  operation.     The    blows    should, 
therefore,  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  as  they 
do  in  Nasmyth's  pile  driving  machine,  which 
gives  about  sixty  blows  in  a  minute,  and,  in 
fact,  hurries  the  pile  down,  while  with  a  crab 
engine  only  one  or  two  blows  are  usually  given 
in  a  minute.     The   jarring  produced  by  the 
blow   on   the  pile   is    communicated  to  the 
ground  in  contact  with  it,  and  thus  the  ground 
is  prevented  during  the  time  of  driving  from 
settling  itself  about  the   pile.     The   friction 
tetween   the    two    substances    is    therefore 
reduced.     But   with    blows    given    at    long 
intervals  the  ground  settles  itself  about  the 
pile  after   each   blow,    and  the  resistance  of 
friction  has  to  be  overcome  again.     Thus  the 
manner  in  which  the  pile  is  driven  is  important 
ta   be    taken  into  account  when  estimating 
from  the  effect  of  impact  what  the  resistance 
to  a  dead  weight  would  be. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  ram  strikes 
the  head  of  the  pile  is  that  due  to  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  body,  less  the  friction  of  the 
guides  or  leaders,  which,  for  great  falls, 
is  considerable.  Taking  moderate  falls,  and 
neglecting  this  resistance  and  that  of  the 
atmo.sphere,  the  velocity  i.s  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the'  height,  and  if  the 
height  be  taken  in  feet,  and  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second,  it  is  8  times  the  square  root 
of  that  height  ;  thus,  if  the  fall  of  the  ram 
be  l(!ft.,  its  velocity  at  the  moment  before 
striking  the  pile  would  be  V  Kift.  x  «ft.  = 
:)2ft.  per  second.  If  tlie  weight  of  the  same 
were  1  ton,  the  momentum  of  the  blow  would 
be  32  tons,  or  if  the  weight  be  lOcwt.,  the 
momentum  would  be  Id  tons.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  proper,  and  indeed  only 
way  to  find  the  momentum  of  tlie  ram  at  the 
moment  of  striking  the  pile  is  to  multiply  its 
weight  into  its  velocity,  as  indicated  above, 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  this  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  effect  of  tlio  blow,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
work  done  by  the  weight  in  falling  from  a 
given  height,  thus  1  ton  falling  Klft.  is  a  force 
of  16  foot-tons,  or  lOcwt.  falling ;52ft.  equally 
16  foot-tons  ;  both  methods  are  measures  of 
the  dynamical  effect,  and  neither  is  any 
proper  measure  of  the  dead  load  the  pile  will 
carry. 

On  Tlmrsday  week  Lord  Eburv  distxibuted  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Watford'Scliool  of  Art. 


ARCHITECTURE     AT     THE 

CONGRE.SS. 


CHURCH 


AT  the  second  evening  meeting  of  the  sub-section 
of  the  Church  Congress  at  Leeds,  on  Tuesdaj', 
the  subject  for  consideration  was  Church  Arcliitec- 
ture. 

Mr.  GiLBKKT  Scott,  Jan.,  read  the  first  paper.  He 
wished  to  limit  his  remarks  to  the  wants  of  our  own 
day.  and  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to  supply 
them.     He  thought  every  one  would  agree  with  him 
that  our  modern  town  churches  were  not  what  they 
ought    to  be.      The  Church   was  especially  strong 
among  the  wealthy  classes;  yet  no  one  would    sup- 
pose   so  who  entered    a  modern  English  town   and 
comparcil  our  civil  buildings  with  our  churches.  How 
striking  was  the  comparison  with  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures   in    the  centres    of    Mediieval  industry.     The 
churches  of  such   towns  as    Ghent,    Antwerp,  and 
Rouen  were  on  a  scale  quite  unknown  here.     With 
the  single  exception  of  S.   Paul's  Cathedral,   which 
was  commenced  two  centuries  ago,  and  was  still,  in 
a  measure,  incomplete,    we    had  produced    nothing 
which    could    compare  even  -with  the  works  of  our 
own  forefathers  when    England  was  comparatively 
poor,  much   less  with  those  of  communities  which 
were  produced  centuries  ago    by    countries   holding 
the  industrial  and  commercial  position  to  which  Eng- 
land had  now  succeeded.     In  speaking  thus  he  did 
not  allude  to  architecture  or  style.     He  did   not  so 
much  mean  to  express  his  objections  to  the  architec- 
ture, poor  though  that  was,  as  to  say  that  he  found 
most  fault  with  their  pettiness,  which  did   not    befit 
their  high  uses.    Xo  one  could  deny  this.    In  foreign 
cities  the  churches  towered  up  above  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  seemed   in   most  cases  to  rule  the  city. 
This  was  true  not  only  of  the  great  cathedrals,  but 
also  of  the  ordinary  parish   churches  which   tourists 
seldom  visited.     In  the  ordinary   parish  churches  of 
the  Continent,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  the  whole 
scale  was  large — the  dimensions  were  always  impos- 
ing.    The  great  fault  of  our  town  churches  was  that 
they  were  tO(»  small.     If  it  were  not  for  their   small 
attenuated    spires,    competing  feebly  with    factory 
chimneys,  one  would  scarcely  see  them.     Looking  at 
a  great  modern  English  city  from  a  distance,  one  saw 
at  once  the  town  halls,  new  hotels,  railway  stations, 
and  such    buildings,  but  the  churches  were   by  no 
means  sufficiently  prominent.     They  were   designed 
too    generally    oh    the    type    of    Mediaeval    village 
churches,  and  that  not   of  the  larger    type.     They 
seldom  rose  much   above    the  average  type,  and  it 
would  even  seem  as  if  a  small  scale  were  considered 
proper  for  a  church.     The  smallness  of  our  ancient 
town  churches  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
every  large  town  there  was  then  some  large  cathedral 
or  great  monastic  church  to  which  the  other  churches 
served    to  some  extent  as  chapels-of-ease.     It  was 
certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  after  the  Great 
Fire  in  London  the  metropolitan  parishes  were   not 
more  grouped   together,   and  a   smaller   number    of 
churches  erected  on  a  larger  scale.      SVe  should  then 
have   been  spared  the   work    of  destroying   certaiti 
churches  and  desecrating  certain  cemeteries,  besides 
which  the  improvement  would  have  told  beneficially 
upon  the  more  recent  movement.  Although  it  might  be 
almost  heresy  to  say  it  in  Leeds,  he  thought  t  he  subdivi- 
sion of  parishes  had  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far. 
We  had  pushed  the  parochial  system  to  an  extreme. 
What  we  wanted  was  large  churches  served  by  a 
numerous  body  of  clergy  rather  than  little  parishes, 
little  churches,  and  little  schools.     These  would  be 
far  better  than  many  miniature  churches  with  their 
incumbent    and  single  curate.     He  did   not   think 
that  the  niudern  smallness  which  he  deprecated  was 
to  be  attributed  to  niggardliness,  there  being  plenty 
of  means   forthcoming,   and   plenty   of    generosity. 
They  forgot  too  often  for  whom  they  were  building, 
and  lost  themselves  in  petty  calculations  of  accom- 
modation.    For  so  many  thousand  souls  they  pro- 
vided so   many  hundred   sittings — a  proportion  of 
sittings  to  souls  which  he   left  to  be  duly  adjusted. 
Nothing  really  great  couUl  be  done  where  such  mean 
views   prevailed.     If    the  church   was   not  viewed 
first  of  all   and    above   all   as  God's  house,  it  could 
not  excite  the  entluisiasm  of    Christian  liberality. 
E.xperience  had  happily  sliowii  that   the  .attempt  to 
erect  a  church  on  a  scale  not  altogether  unsuitable 
to  its  high  purposes  never  failed  to  meet  with  abun- 
dant   support.     He    therefore   thought  it  w:us   bad 
policy    to    content    themselves    witli    such    stnall 
churches  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting.     If 
the  object  were  simply  to  erect  places  where  respect- 
able people  might  pay  their   Sunday  tribute  to  pro- 
priety, what  was  commonly  done  was  f]uite  proper. 
The  district  church   tuatched  excellently   well    the 
semi-detached  villa.     If  it  were  always  remembered 
that  the  object  was  to  work  upon  the  people  at  large, 
to  include  the  great  artisan  population  and  the  poor, 
then  it   would   be  seen  that  cpiite  another  style  of 
building  was  needed.     Meu  and  women   of  widely 


different  classes  would  never  be  brought  together  to 
meet  in  the  same  church  unless  there  was  plenty  of 
elbow  room.  It  was  no  doubt  quite  common  to  see 
all  classes  assemble  for  prayers  in  Continental 
churches.  He  had  seen  in  one  church  beggars, 
strolling  musicians,  working  men  with  their  blouses, 
and  stylish  ladies,  but  this  was  practicable,  because 
the  church  was  large  enough  to  give  all  plenty  of 
room.  Small  churches  would  always,  he  was  con- 
vinced, be  the  monopoly  of  the  respectable  classes. 
The  contrast  between  English  and  foreign  churches 
was  striking  in  the  matter  of  accomtnodation.  In 
England,  unless  one  was  the  possessor  of  an  appro- 
priated seat,  one  felt  outcast  on  entering  a  church. 
One  felt  forlorn,  and  stood  looking  about  awkwardly 
until  some  patronising  seatholder  or  gracious  official 
showed  the  stranger  into  a  seat,  from  which  the 
stranger  might  then  at  his  ease  survey  the  more 
recent  arrivals.  In  foreign  churches,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  no  seats  to  appropriate — and  a 
visitor  felt  that  one  man  had  quite  as  much  right 
there  as  another.  He  was  not  asking  them  to  build 
on  the  grand  scale  of  the  Medixval  architects — al- 
though, probably,  we  might  now  rival  even  them ;  but 
he  did  ask  that  they  should  build  their  modern 
churches  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  that  of  their 
new  hotels,  railwaj^  stations,  and  towti  halls.  We 
now  had  facilities  for  building  on  a  large  scale  un- 
known to  our  ancestors,  and  we  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  erecting  Imposing  churches.  We  ought 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  size,  and  it  ought  to  be  es- 
pecially kept  in  view  that  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  the  important  thing,  and  not  the  exterior.  The 
exterior,  however  plain,  was  certain  to  have  a  cer- 
tain dignity  from  its  dimensions.  As  regarded  the 
planning  of  chiu-ches,  we  ought  to  feel  perfectly  free 
to  follow  simply  and  naturally  our  own  require- 
ments, and  not  be  too  much  hampered  by  precedents. 
We  made  a  great  mistake  in  following  too  closely 
the  lliddle  Age  model  in  laying  out  church  plans — 
not  sufficiently  considering  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  Mediieval  type  of  p.irish  church.  It  must 
be  their  object,  then,  to  produce  every  economy 
which  would  enable  them  to  add  to  the  dimensions 
of  their  churches.  As  regarded  the  planning  of 
their  churches,  they  ought  to  feel  perfectly  free  to 
follow  their  own  requirements,  and  not  allow  them 
to  be  hampered  even  by  Mediieval  precedents.  They 
did  not  sufficientl}'  consider  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  Mediieval  church.  What  they  should  aim 
at  was  not  to  produce  buildings  which  by  uniformity 
might  be  tiiken  as  works  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
thought  they  ought,  in  erecting  a  chm-ch,  to  build  it 
of  sufficient  size,  leaving  decoration  and  ornamenta- 
tion to  future  liberality.  It  was  the  cost  of  the 
plan  which  was  mainly  at  fault ;  and  the  great 
fault  of  their  town  churches  was,  as  he  said  before, 
that  they  were  too  small.  A  new  style  was  no  more 
required  than  a  new  language,  and  he  advised  that 
they  should  use  what  they  possessed  freely,  and  render 
their  churches,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  popular. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddox  also  read  a  paper.     He  said  :  — 
The  importance  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  great, 
because,  as  stated  recently  by  a  distinguished    pre- 
late, if  its   character   be   debased,  the  character   of 
religion  is  likely  to    become   debased  also.     It   has, 
however,  even  wider,  if  less  exalted,  claims  to    con- 
sitleration.    from  having   acted  as  a  pioneer  to    the 
secular  branches  of  the  same  art,  which  character  it 
still    maintains.     In  this  commercial    age    the  arts 
generall}^  are  valued  less  for  their  own  sake  than   as 
safe  investments,  and  yet  without  them  society  would 
be  hardh'  civilised.     Architecture,  as  the  least  sale- 
able commodity   in  the  auction-room,    meets    with 
least    encouragement,   and    owes    it  mainly   to    the 
Church,  its    liberal    patron,   that    its    light  has  not 
been  altogether  hid  under  a  bushel.    During  the  last 
three  centuries — the  really  dark  ages  in  its  history — 
art  has  become  dissociated  from  daily  life,  degraded 
to    the   surface   of    luxury,  and  its  stud}'  a   mere 
dilettantism.  The  consequence  is  that  the  public  have 
lost  interest  in    it,  and  have    now  no   conception  of 
what  architecture  was  when    alive  in  the    land  ;  nor 
of  what  it  might   become  again,  as  a  means  of   dif- 
fusing happiness  and  health  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich.     We  roam  now  iti  mute  wonder  amid    the 
ruins    of  abbeys,  as    in    the    level}'    dales    of  this 
county,  and  cannot  realise  that   such  graceful  work 
was  S.  Bernard's  notion  of  the  ascetic,  and  was  the 
simplest  common-sense  manner  of  carrying  out   the 
requirements  of  that  time.     Yet  then,  not  only  were 
the  castles  of  nobles,  cathedrals,  and  town   churches     . 
more  richly    wrought    as  belitted    their  less  retired 
position,  but  tlie  manors  of  the  gentry,  the  houses  of 
the  burghers,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,    all 
in    due  subordination,    were  in    complete    harmony 
therewith.     It  was  most  forturiate  that  the    Church 
was  able  to  maintain,  throughout  tliat  dreary  period, 
so  many  of  its  priceless  motiuments,  while  even    the 
memory   of    the    charming   coteniporary    domestic 
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architecture  almost  perished.  These  monuments  are, 
however,  solitary  features  now,  in  harsh  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  our  gloomy  streets,  and  not,  as  of  old, 
the  culminating  points  in  scenes  picturesque  through- 
out. Since  the  commencement  of  this  century  there 
has  been  some  stir  among  these  dry  bones,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  tliere  is  practical 
utility  in  art,  and  the  Church  has  again  taken  the 
lead  in  the  good  work  of  reviving  our  old  national 
style.  As  to  quantity,  if  not  quality,  of  what 
has  been  wrought  during  the  last  seventy  years,  we 
have  cause  for  congratulation.  In  the  aggregate 
number  of  buildings  this  period  might  compare  with 
any  in  history.  Restoration  has  also,  in  the  same 
time,  nearly  effaced  the  traces  of  decay  which  had 
overtaken  those  structures  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  as  heirlooms  from  the  past.  While 
secular  architecture  has  been  and  is  still  flouridering 
in  a  slough  of  eclecticism,  the  Church,  after  fair 
trial  of  various  exotics,  has  frankly  accepted  the 
Gothic  style,  and  with  a  definite  aim  before  it  has 
since  followed  that  out  co^sistCIltl3^  Still,  no  high 
standard  of  excellence,  compared  with  that  of 
ancient  models,  has  yet  been  reached  by  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  effort,  of  which  it  is  that  I 
speak.  Even  our  costl}'  and  sumptuous  works 
fall  short  of  quite  secondary  performances 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  distinctive  character 
has  been  wrought  out  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  times,  and  a  spirit  of  copyism  seems 
to  paralyse  originality.  Many  noble  buildings  by  a 
few  leading  architects  of  the  day  enrich  this  and 
other  localities,  j'et  such  are  but  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  the  existence  of  which  even  the  authors  of  those 
works  would  acknowledge.  No  doubt  it  was  well 
that  at  first  the  new  practice  should  be  founded  upon 
strict  antiquarian  research,  and  that  each  step  taken 
should  be  assured  by  precedent ;  and  it  is  this  th:it 
has  saved  ecclesiastical  architecture  from  the  un- 
bridled license  into  which  the  secular  branches  have 
fallen,  to  the  grievous  eclectic  confusion  of  our 
streets.  A  time  must,  however,  come,  and  many  are 
clamouring  that  it  has  come,  when  we  should  no 
longer  walk  in  leading  strings;  audit  is  certain  that 
further  advance  is  now  urgently  needed.  Yet  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  standpoint  gained, 
and  should  take  heed  that  all  movement  be  really 
progressive.  No  new  style,  though  demanded  by 
some  of  authority,  is  either  necessary  or  possible  ; 
literary  men  might  as  well  ask  for  a  new  alphabet. 
Many  ambitious  attempts  to  graft  sundrj'  queer 
novelties  into  the  architectural  language  left  us  by 
our  forefathers  have  been  extinguished  by  ridicule, 
and  we  may  safely  predict  the  same  fate  for  their 
probable  successors.  The  standpoint  that  we  have 
attained  is  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
Gothic,  as  well  as  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  its 
details  ;  we  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  read  and  spell 
in  it ;  and  the  question  now  is,  how,  as  authors,  we 
ought  to  say  that  which  is  to  be  said  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  owned,  we  have 
been  too  much  of  copyists  after  the  Chinese  fashion, 
imitating  even  flaws.  Our  models  having  become 
reduced  to  mere  empty  shells,  shorn  of  furniture  and 
decoration  ;  we  have  taken  their  puverty  for  purity 
and  their  bareness  for  purposed  design.  If  we  would 
sum  up  what  has  been  effected,  allowing  for  excep- 
tions, we  have  built  a  multitude  of  churohe.s,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  would  be  best  described  in 
the  language  of  passports  as  having  naves  ordinary, 
aisles  ordinary,  chancels  ordinary,  towers  and  spires 
most  ordinary,  and  so  on.  We  reckon  up  the 
capitals  carved  after  every  plant  in  the  hedgerows, 
the  windows  dyed  with  all  tints  both  in  and  out  of 
the  rainbow,  the  marble  shafts  to  pulpits  and  fonts, 
and  the  number  of  yards  of  encaustic  pavement,  as 
if  a  collection  of  things  indifferent  could  make  a 
satisfactory  whole.  Perhaps  till  we  learn  to  measure 
art  by  merit,  and  not  by  superficies,  it  is  as  well  that 
OMr  church  interiors  have  bare  walls  and  some  plain 
glazing  left.  But  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  these  many 
years  of  church  building  and  restoration  have  done 
so  little  towards  raising  up  a  school  of  decorative 
artists,  that  art-workmen  generally  are  a  myth,  and 
that  an  expenditure  of  millions  has  not  given  us  as 
many  works  of  real  high  art  in  our  churches  as  might 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Now  that  funds  are 
forthcoming  for  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
a  dilliculty  arises  in  finding  hands  to  execute  it,  since 
our  many  able  painters  have,  from  sheer  want  of  en- 
couragement, devoted  all  their  energies  to  another 
branch  of  their  art,  which  seems  absolutely  to  unfit 
them  for  this.  It  would,  in  speaking  thus,  he  unjust 
not  to  mention  the  isolated  examples  of  artists  of  high 
eminence  who  have  lent  their  great  talents  to  this 
decorative  work  with  more  or  less  success — such 
as  Mr.  L'Estrange  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  for 
the  roof  of  Ely  (,'athedral ;  l)ant<-.  (labrie!  Kossetti 
for  the  rert'dos  uf  IJaiidaff  Cathedral;  and  in  con- 
nection  with   E.   liurne  Jones   and   Ford   Madox 


Brown  on  the  able  glass  paintings  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Mr.  Leighton,  at 
Lyndhurst  Church,  and  Messrs.  Watts  &  Cave 
Thomas,  &c.,  elsewhere.  Turning  now,  as  I  must,  to 
the  few  experiments  my  limited  opportunities  have 
afforded  me  to  put  principles  into  practice,  with 
painful  consciousness  of  their  openness  to  criticism, 
I  proceed  to  explain  what  those  principles  are.  In 
the  first  place,  much  greater  scale  than  usual  seems 
needed  for  cliurohes  in  large  towns.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  build  a  iew  of  noble  size  than  many  in- 
ferior ones,  and  the  former  would  be  far  more  im- 
pressive. If  churches  are  to  maintain  dignity  as 
compared  with  secular  buildings,  they  want  greater 
height,  having  to  stand  amid  many-storied  houses. 
As  to  area,  too,  they  are  now  very  much  pinched, 
and  the  sight  of  a  congregation  issuing  in  rain, 
donning  cloaks,  and  unfurling  umbrellas  while 
hustled  in  a  crowd,  is  ignominious.  What  it  would 
be  in  case  of  fire  may  be  conceived.  Ample  space  in 
the  approacii,  as  common  in  German  churches,  would 
be  both  a  useful  and  dignified  addition.  Within 
doors  it  would  be  well  that  there  should  be  room,  - 
beyond  what  is  occupied  for  seats  and  necessary  for 
passages.  Vestries  for  clergy  and  choir  should  not 
be  mere  closets,  and  if  at  the  western  end,  instead 
of,  as  usual,  at  the  east,  a  more  direct  and  wider  pro- 
cessional path  would  be  obtained.  A  different 
arrangement  of  plan,  consequent  uj^on  change  of 
ritual,  seems  desirable  in  town  and  large  churches, 
though,  perhaps,  for  small  country  ones  there  is  no 
such  need.  The  division  into  nave  and  aisles  has 
lost  its  original  use  and  significance,  and  the  columns 
it  entails  cause  inconvenience  to  many  in  a  large 
congregation.  The  desirability  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  see  the  single  altar,  and  that  all 
should  hear  both  service  and  sermon,  calls  for 
altered  treatment  of  the  body  of  such  churches.  I 
assume  that  the  entire  accommodation  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  for,  although  galleries  could  be  treated, 
as  in  many  German  churches,  with  excellent  archi- 
tectural effect,  they  are  quite  inadmissible  as  opposed 
to  the  proper  ideal  of  Anglican  worship.  There 
are,  however,  limits  to  the  size  of  the  single  unob- 
structed hall  that  would  best  meet  the  demand,  and 
not  be  too  large.  Its  width  calls  for  corresponding 
height,  for  the  sake  of  proportion.  This  is  a 
desiileratum  in  towns,  but  costly,  and,  as  economy 
has  usually  to  be  studied,  it  would  necessitate  sacri- 
fice of  other  features  and  in  character  of  material. 
Brick,  however,  may  well  be  used  for  stone,  and 
ornament  eschewed,  to  gain  that  effect  which  scale 
alone  can  achieve.  One  rule  of  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  which  restricts  the  width 
of  naves  to  about  24ft.,  would  have  to  be  honoured 
rather  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  It  has 
recently  been  waived  at  my  urgent  application. 
Modern  science  and  appliances  may  well  be  called 
upon  to  do  what  has  been  done  before,  and  prece- 
dents, if  needed,  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  church  at 
Temple  Balsal,  in  Warwickshire,  is  a  simple  paral- 
lelogram, ItSft.  by  30ft.  internally.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Early  Geometrical  work,  with  but  few 
features,  but  those  treated  noblj'.  The  old  church, 
quondam  cathedral,  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  near 
Aberystwith,  has  a  simple  aisieless  cross  plan,  with 
each  arm  and  central  tower  40ft.  externally  and  32ft. 
between  the  walls.  It  is  of  the  Lancet  period,  and 
its  simplicity  and  grandeur  are  most  striking.  These 
characteristics  rendered  it  a  favourite  example  of  the 
late  accomplished  architectural  critic,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit.  There  was  a  church  at  Ghent,  destroyed 
some  3''ears  aince,  which  was  IGTft.  long,  by  53ft. 
wide,  and  accommodated  1,500  persons  on  the  floor. 
This  was  built  by  the  Dominican  Preaching  Friars, 
and  though  it  consisted  only  of  a  nave,  with  chapels 
between  the  side  buttresses,  was  most  imposing. 
The  cathedral  at  Gerona,  in  Spain,  described  by  Mr. 
Street,  has  a  nave  no  less  than  73ft.  wide.  This 
accommodates  2,200  persons  on  the  floor,  and  the 
whole  are  within  reach  of  the  preacher's  voice.  In 
England  we  have  many  churches  of  still  larger  area 
and  capacity,  though  of  more  ordinary  treatment. 
Among  such  arc  prominent  S.  Botolph's,  Boston  ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Hull;  jind  S.  Mary's,  Nottingham. 
The  largGst,  however,  is  S.  Nicholas,  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, which  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  grandeur 
in  a  parish  church,  capable  of  holding  a  vast  con- 
gregation, and  also  on  account  of  the  scale  of  some 
of  its  features.  In  it  can  be  seated  upwards  of 
4,000  persons,  and  upon  occjisions  it  has  ludd  on  the 
floor  between  5,000  and  (1,000.  All  the  aisles  are 
about  40ft.  wide  internally,  and  the  arches  between 
them  and  the  transepts  have  spans  nearly  as  great, 
and  are  richly  moulded  according  to  their  respective 
dates,  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  to  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Those  who  have  seen  the  con- 
gregations that  fill  weekly  the  greater  part  of  the 
vast  area  of  this  church  know  how  inspiriting  the 
sight  19,  and  how  suggestive  of   what  might  be  done 


beyond  the  cramped  dimensions  of  ordinary'  routine. 
In  another  new  church  in  progress  in  the  same  town, 
and  dedicated  to  S.  James,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  type  with  some 
modifications,  to  suit  a  very  peculiar  site  and  modern 
usage.  The  plan  is  a  Greek  cross,  formed  by  the 
nave  and  chancel,  with  transept,  each  32ft.  wide 
internally,  with  aisles  25ft.  wide  completing  the 
square.  The  only  internal  supports  are  the  four 
columns  of  the  crux;  1,300  persons  will  be  seated  on 
the  floor,  and  it  is  obvious,  on  a  site  that  would 
admit  of  extension  westward,  the  accommodation 
could,  with  advantage  to  the  design,  be  greatly  in- 
creased. To  show  how  such  works  may  be  done  by 
degrees,  I  may  state  that  as  3'et  only  the  chancel 
has  been  built,  with  its  arch  carried  by  the  two 
western  columns.  This  one  side  arch  being  tem- 
porarily filled  in,  this  small  portion  of  the  permanent 
structure  is  connected  with  a  temporary  iron  one  pre- 
viously on  the  site,  and  both  together  are  used  for 
service.  The  same  spirit  which  has  animated  the  in- 
habitants of  this  comparatively  poor  town  to  undertake 
the  restoration  of  their  grand  old  church,  and  to 
commence  the  erection  of  this  new  one  upon  such  a 
scale,  and  to  do  the  whole  in  the  best  manner,  if  but 
by  slow  degrees,  might  well  be  imitated  in  other 
richer  and  rising  localities.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
restrict  buildings  within  narrow  limits  at  first,  and 
thus  prevent  their  subsequent  development.  Yet  to 
this  being  the  common  practice  we  owe  that  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  majority  of  thi'  churches  built 
in  our  towns  and  their  su!i;irbs  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  At  the  outset  of  au  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  the  future  rather  than  present  need  should 
be  considered,  and  if  the  fulfilment  of  these  be  more 
than  can  be  attempted,  it  is  better  to  put  up  a  mere 
temporary  structure  than  to  saddle  posterity  with 
one  just  too  good  to  pull  down,  yet  too  poor  to 
satisfy  any  one  concerned.  Fourteen  years  ago,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Fritchard,  I  designed  a  church 
for  S.  Andrew's  district,  Cardiff,  which  was  an  early 
experiment  to  work  out  an  idea  for  a  town  church, 
with  the  nave  a  wide  parallelogram,  t)5ft.  by  32ft., 
and  aisles  literalU*  merely  for  the  passages  to  the 
seats,  leaving  the  space  for  the  congregation  wholly 
unobstructed.  This  design,  though  accepted,  was, 
from  faint-heartedness  in  a  few  concerned,  not 
realised,  but  the  building,  though  modified  from  this 
and  so  spoilt,  suihcientl)'  explains  the  general  cha- 
racter intended,  and  which  Mr.  Street  h;is  since  de- 
veloped in  his  noble  church  of  AU  Saints,  Clifton,  on 
a  still  larger  scale.  These  instances  may  serve  to 
show  that  it  is  practicable  in  Gothic  language  to 
meet  very  varied  demands,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  old  precedents  in  order 
to  express  what  the  Church  may  require  in  any  place 
or  circumstance.  At  the  same  time  also  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  when  the  wants  of  the 
Church  have  already  been  otherwise  expressed  in  any 
place,  it  is  quite  possible  to  clothe  the  structure 
afresh,  and  retranslate,  at  any  rate,  some  of  their 
features  into  Gothic.  This  is  a  cheering  thought 
when  we  consider  that  many  charming  sites  in  this 
county,  and  elsewhere,  are  disfigured  by  Pagan 
barn-like  churches  of  the  last  centurj',  and  nonde- 
script Peel  churches  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
The  ground  plan  of  most  of  these  is  not  dissimilar 
from  that  suggested  above,  and  they  are  more  capable 
of  being  remodelled  satisfactorily  than  is  often 
thought,  aiTil  of  producing  in  the  process  effects 
which  would  hardly,  pprhaps,  be  attempted  in  new 
buildings.  Tlie  churches  at  Fishponds,  near  Bristol, 
and  at  Lad)''  Green,  Buckinghamshire,  were  of  this 
character — the  former  40ft.  wide  internally,  and  the 
latter  somewhat  less.  To  these  I  have  added  chan- 
cels, so  as  to  allow  of  future  improvement  of  the 
naves  without  altering  their  general  arrangement. 
In  another  case  of  additions  to  a  modern  suburban 
church  I  have  tried,  in  a  submitted  design,  to  give 
to  an  apsidal  termination  of  the  chancel  more  dig- 
nity than  is  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  more  space 
for  numerous  communicants,  by  making  it  wider 
than  the  chancel  itself,  and  nearly  a  complete  polygon 
on  plan.  This  enables  each  side  to  contain  a  larger 
traceried  window  than  is  possible  in  an  ordinary 
apse,  the  cramped  appearance  of  which  of  ten  detracts 
from  the  beauty  of  this  otherwise  charming  fea- 
ture. All  the  churches  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
however,  must  remain  somewhat  exceptional,  the 
majority  being  of  the  usual  cheaper  type,  which 
may,  however,  be  redeemed  from  the  commoHplacr 
witho\it  cost.  Instead  of  frittering  away  the  means 
at  command  over  the  whole  building,  striving  to 
make  it  in  miniature  complete  at  all  points,  effort 
sliould  !)e  concentrated  on  a  few  good  features.  In- 
dividuality would  be  thus  attained,  and  each  church 
made  specially  interesting.  I  can  only  touch  fur- 
ther upon  a  few  points  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  such  buildings  as  instances  in  which  the 
last   suggestion    may  be  carried   out.     Instead   of 
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makins^  nave  and  chancel    separate,    and   each  too 
short  for  effect,  one  continuous  roof  covering  both  is 
preferable,  and  the  very  considerable  sum  that  the 
arch  and  wall  of  division  would   cost  would  be  far 
more  elTectively  spent  upon  an  open  screen,  which 
might  bear  paintings,  such  as  render  many  ancient 
ones  in  Norfolk  rich  treasures  of  art.     Towers  and 
spires — weaknesses  of  the  age,   without  which  no 
committee  would   think  the  most  ordinary  class  of 
churcli     complete — were     better     omitted,     unless 
worthier  far  than  scores  or  so  of  the  numbers  that 
have  been  erected,    and   to  compass    which    most 
modern  churches  have  been  starved  in  other  respects. 
Built  usually  as   mere    ornaments,    irrespective    of 
bells,  a  good  peal  of  which  would  rock  one-half  into 
ruins,  they  hardly  rise  above  the  adjoining  roof,  and 
do  not  generally  even  clear  the  structure  to  which 
ihey  are  attached,  so  as,  like  old  ones,  to  send  forth, 
all  around,  the  music  of   their  bells.     Let  us  have 
towers  and  spires  too,  when  they  can  be  really  fine 
ones,  and  well  furnished  with  good  bells;  otherwise, 
iet  us  be  content  with  more  modest  turrets,  the  best 
of  their  respective  kinds.    Within  the  walls,  in  place 
of  profusion  of  indifferent  ornaments,  let  the  church 
be  the  shrine  of  some  one  jewel  of  art  at  least,  that 
it  might  thus  be  worth  the  pilgrimage  of  those  who 
now  must  seek    such    abroad — not    that    churches 
should    be    turned  into    mere    picture    galleries    or 
museums.     I  wish  that  they  were  made  less  so  than 
they  are  by  the  enterprising  so-called  art  manufac- 
turers of  the  day ;  but  they  were  once  the  Bibles  of 
the  poor,  and  their  influence  as  such  was  great.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  office  of  theirs  has 
been  superseded,  although  we  have  now  the  written 
Scriptures  on  every  hand.     The  church  should  make 
use  of  all  means  of  driving  home  to  the  hearts  of 
men  the  great  truths  it  is  commissioned  to  preach, 
and  in  art  it  might  still  find  a  most  able  assistant. 
But  the  art  I  mean  is  not  the  architectural  millinery 
which  is  now  too  often  made  to  stand  duty  as  for 
such.    To  be  plain,  the  general  conception  of  church 
decoration  of  the  present  day  is  an  erroneous  one ;  and 
we  have  often  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  prudery 
which  makes  it  a  sin  to  look  at  it  when  we  are  assem- 
bled for    prayers,    and    for    the    beadledom    which 
prevents  our  doing  so   afterwards.     Scant   minutes 
only  are  unfortunately  allowed  adventurous  strangers, 
at  the  close  of  service,  to  peep  through   the  chancel 
screen,  if  there  be  no  distinction    in  design  between 
the  finery  of  tiles  in  the  reredos  and  on  the  floor,  and 
if  it  be  but  the  gloss  of  mosaic  that  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  former.  The  decoration  of  the  Church,  if 
it  is  tolerated,  should  be  other  than  we  usually    find 
it.     If  its  chilih-en  ask  for  artistic  bread,  it  is  hard 
to  give    them    fantastic  diagrams  of  coloured  stone 
instead.     A  better  intellectual  feast  is  needed  than  a 
bizarre  medley  of  coloured  bricks,    or  even  a   few 
panels  of  carving  with  figures  of  the  size  and  with 
the  expression  of  dolls,  and  smothered  amid  crocketted 
canopies,  supported  on  twisted  columns,  and  studded 
with  agate   balls.     If   our  church   doors   were    not 
shut  out  of  service  time,  what  valuable  aids  to  edu- 
cation might  not  their  walls  be  made!     We   blame 
the  poor  for  dulness  of  apprehension,  but  do  little  to 
enlighten  them.     Our  own  houses  are  closed  to  them, 
and  the  art  provided  for  their  cottages  is  bad  paint- 
ings and  bad  lithographs.     Suppose,  however,  our 
churches  were,     in   common   with   drawing-rooms, 
stored  with  works  of  sacred  art,  leaving  the  secular 
to    grace    museum.f,    such   might  be  .studied  as   no 
pictures  now  are  without  the  distraction  caused   by 
other  objects  competing  with  them  for  attention,  and 
in  peace  and  quietaess.     Surely  here  is  an   element 
of  influence  well  worth  cultivation.     Donors  would 
be  more  ready  to  give,  asd  more  careful  as  to  what 
they  gave,  if  they  thought  that  their  gifts  would  be 
looked  at  with  other  than  side-long  repeated  glances. 
A  higher  style  of  art  would  be  encouraged   than  the 
tableaux   require  which  artists  are  now  doomed  to 
paint,  since  private  hou.ses  alone  receive  their  works. 
Art  would  be  appreciated  more  than   now  when   it 
can  only  be  seen  in  monster  collections,  where  the  gilt 
frames  jostle  each  other,  and  spectators  are  dazed  by 
the  crowd  of  incongruous  objects;  and  people  would 
find  out  that  it   had    a  tale  to  tell,  and  tliat    that 
should     be     both      worth     telling     and     worthily 
told  the  CImrcli  could    and    sliould     ensure.     The 
limited     time     at     my     disposal      has     prevented 
my    doing     more   tliau    touch    at    random    upon 
some  of  the  numerous  points  relating  to  churches 
and  eccle.sia.stical    buildings    generally,  upon  which 
I  had  wished  to   eidarge  with  regard  to  temporary 
churches,  wliicli,  a.s  I  have  said,  had  better  often  take 
the  place  of  indifferent  permanent  ones.     The  un- 
siglitly    and    rapidly    perishable   iron    construction 
usually  adopted  liy  them  would  be  better  superseded 
by  the  equally   clieap  and   more  picturesque  fashion 
of  the  old  Knglish  timber  construction  with  pla.stic 
panels,    and  within  they  might  be  cheaply  enough 
decorated   in   distemper   colouring,    and    inade   the 


means  of  training  our  hands  to  the  work,  and  of 
experimenting  as  to  effects  for  the  buildings  which 
are  to  take  their  place  hereafter.  The  practical 
questions  of  ventilating  and  warming  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  as  vital  as  these  of  artistic  matters,  for 
unless  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  congrega- 
tions be  maintained  in  comfortable  and  healthy 
condition,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  services  can  be 
joined  in  with  heartfelt  worship. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pexrose  directed  attention  to  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which,  he  said,  although  a  Grecian 
building,  had  yet  an  interest  among  so  large  a  number 
as  were  there  assembled.  There  were  some  whose 
sympathies  ran  very  strongly  for  the  Gothic.  His 
first  studies  were  founded  in  the  Gothic,  and  he  loved 
it,  but  there  was  a  broader  view  to  be  taken  than 
shutting  up  their  sympathies  with  style  only.  If  a 
new  cathedral  were  now  to  be  built  in  London  or 
any  large  town,  it  would  be  most  unadvisable  to 
follow  the  type  of  S.  Paul's,  because  the  feeling  was 
against  it,  but  they  should  feel  proud  of  it  when 
they  considered  the  style  and  age  in  which  it  :ras 
built,  when  thej-  might  have  expected  something 
less  ecclesiastical.  It  was  a  building  of  the  foremost 
rank  of  its  class,  and  when  it  was  built  no  other 
style  could  be  followed.  He  claimed  for  S.  Paul's 
as  one  of  the  great  buildings  which  was  true  in 
style,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  sympathy. 
S.  Paul's  had  been  mentioned  a  good  deal  in  the 
papers,  and  there  were  some  divergencies  of  opinion 
in  the  committee  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of 
completing  that  building.  He  would  say  nothing 
about  those  divergencies  of  opinion,  but  would  state 
that  the  work  of  completing  S.  Paul's  would  be 
thoroughly  and  energetically  carried  out.  He  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  types  of  architecture,  and 
gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  characteristics 
of  S.  Paul's,  with  its  ornamentation,  etc.,  which  he 
illustrated  by  reference  to  diagrams. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MiCKLETHvvAiTE  Said  he  cordially  agreed 
with  everything  Mr.  Scott  had  said  except  on  one 
point — that  that  was  not  the  place  to  talk  of  old 
churches.  He  stood  up  to  plead  the  cause  of  old 
churches.  Very  few  of  them  ever  considered  what 
the  value  of  an  old  church  was.  There  were 
memories  of  much  importance  connected  with  it.  To 
the  church  men  still  go  for  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, perhaps,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Every  generation  owed  something  to  the  old  church, 
and  it  had  left  something  to  it,  if  only  they  were  its 
tombstones.  There  was  an  abominable  practice 
which  was  called  restoration.  They  could  not  re- 
store a  thing.  If  the  thing  had  gone,  it  had  gone. 
They  should  not  understand  that  he  would  let  the 
church  remain  exactly  as  it  was.  By  all  means  re- 
pair the  church  and  make  it  substantial,  but  he  asked 
them  to  treat  the  building  with  that  respectful  con- 
sideration which  it  deserved.  If  they  had  an  aged 
mother  who  was  ill — if  they  had  an  old  relative  who 
was  sick,  they  would  not  get  rid  of  her  gray  hairs 
and  give  her  a  juvenile  wig.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  not  one  church  in  500  in  England  that  had 
a  single  design.  Very  often  they  contained  parts 
both  of  which  were  equally  original  and  equally 
genuine.  No  man  would  respect  church  work  earlier 
than  l.'jOn.  He  would  ask  why  should  the  date  15il0 
be  fixed  ?  If  they  wanted  to  show  their  zeal  for  the 
decoration  of  the  sanctuary,  let  them  do  it  by  putting 
in  the  best  work  they  possibly  could  to  suit  their 
convenience  or  adorn  the  place,  but  take  nothing  out 
except  that  which  had  no  business  in  the  church  at 
all,  or  interfered  with  the  practical  use  of  the  build- 
ing. The  safe  keeping  of  an  old  church  lay  with  the 
parishioners  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  alterations  had  to  be  made  the  work  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  architect,  but 
he  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  If  the  old  church  was 
being  what  they  called  restored,  let  them  use  all  the 
influence  they  possessed  to  prevent  destruction,  and 
get  rid  of  that  pernicious  doctrine  that  no  work  wa.s 
ecclesiastical  unless  it  was  Gothic.  There  was  no 
connection  in  the  least  between  Pointed  architecture 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Mr.  Bi'.uKsi'Oiin  IIdpk,  M.P.,  said  that  what  the}- 
hail  lieard  was  a  proof  of  the  building  up  of  what  he 
and  others  had  been  laughed  at  years  ago  for  calling 
the  science  of  ecclesiolngj-.  The  building  of  new 
churches  and  the  adaptation  of  old  ones  to  our  re- 
formed Catholic  ritual  was  a  science,  and  not  a  mere 
matter  of  art  or  fancy.  The  longer  he  lived  the 
more  conservative  he  was  in  regard  to  old  churches, 
and  the  more  progressive  in  regard  to  new  churches. 
In  our  old  churches  we  could  not  be  too  conserva- 
tive of  their  distinctive  features.  There  might  be 
quaint  inscriptions  regarding  grotesque  periwigged 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  inscriptions  often  marked 
interesting  passages  in  parochial  and  sometimes  in 
English  history.  With  regard  to  the  towa  of  Leeds, 
he  must  pay  a  tribute   to  the   architect,   and,   no 


doubt,  also  to  the  vicar  who  had  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  parish  church  in  which  the  sermon 
had  been  delivered  that  day.  No  doubt  the  church 
was  heavy  in  its  style.  The  painted  glass  was  not 
good — was  full  of  faults,  indeed;  but  the  effect  of 
the  whole  thing  was  grand  and  impressive,  showing 
that  the  man  who  designed  it  had  got  the  right  idea 
of  building  a  church  for  a  large  town.  Therefore, 
Leeds  parish  church,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  good 
example.  He  pleaded  that  ecclesiology  was  a 
science  ;  and,  more  than  that,  it  was  one  of  those 
aids  to  grace  which  any  rightly-informed  Christian 
community  was  bound  by  the  very  charter  of  its 
existence  in  the  first  placeto  recognise,  then  to  study, 
and.  when  it  had  an.alysed  it,  to  carry  out. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  N.vsh  desired  to  say  a  word  in 
defence  of  oaken  benches  for  our  English  churches, 
an  inference  against  them  being  implied  by  a  com- 
parison made  with  the  freedom  and  openness  of  Con- 
tinental churches.  He  did  not  see  that  the  rows  of 
wooden  chairs  in  churches  abroad  had  much  advan- 
tage over  our  system  of  benches.  The  foreign 
system  was  not  a  protest  against  pew  renting,  because 
be  had  seen  some  such  chairs  marked  with  the  names 
of  worshippers  at  Notre  Dame  de  Calais,  whilst 
others  were  sold,  not  from  quarter  to  quarter,  or 
from  year  to  year,  but  from  service  to  service. 

Mr.  C.  HoDSON  FowLEE  said  that  oue  advantage 
of  large  churches  which  had  been  rather  overlooked 
was  the  possibility  of  having  in  them  some  space  in 
the  shape  of  an  aisle,  rather  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Such  an  aisle,  screened  off  with  a  second 
altar,  could  serve  for  daily  prayers  or  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Communion,  and  it  ivas  interesting  for 
churchwardens  to  bear  in  mind  with  what  economy 
and  satisfaction  an  extra  chapel  of  this  kind  could 
be  heated  during  winter.  Chairs,  such  as  the  last 
speaker  took  some  exception  to,  were  by  no  means 
universal  on  the  Continent;  fine  oak  benches,  strictly 
appropriated,  being  quite  common,  for  instance,  in 
Bavaria  and  in  the  TjTol. 

The  Rev.  James  Tayxoe,  of  Wakefield,  did  not 
think  they  should  build  large  churches.  If  they 
were  to  have  the  poor  to  attend  to  their  ministra- 
tions they  must  gather  them  close  around  them, 
they  must  get  them  into  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, have  them  close  to  their  pulpits  and  desks, 
and  let  them  hear  everything  they  said,  in  order 
that  they  might  understand  what  the  minister  said. 
Unless  they,  the  poor,  were  interested  in  the  dis- 
courses, they  would  not  get  the  poor  to  attend  their 
churches.  He  stood  there  as  the  advocate  of  the. 
poor  man  in  their  churches,  and  they  did  not  want 
large  magnificent  churches  and  elaborate  services. 
These  were  very  good  in  some  places,  and  under 
some  circumstances,  but  not  the  things  wanted 
generally  in  the  manufacturing  towns ;  and,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  had  said,  on  the  mountain  side, 
in  such  dioceses  as  his. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  C.vylet,  of  Scampton,  Lincoln, 
thought  that  architects  in  designing  churches  should 
provide  some  suitable  side  chapel  or  other  place  for 
the  reservation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  and  he  also 
suggested  that  the  devotional  effect  might  be  in- 
creased if  all  the  lights  of  the  church  were  concen- 
trated on  the  altar. 

The  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  of  Tenbury, 
Worcester,  noticed  the  acoustic  properties  of 
churches,  and  observed  that  there  arose  a  great 
difficulty  how  to  make  churches  so  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  preach  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  well  as 
to  perform  music  well.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Mediaeval  architects  understood  this  matter 
much  better  than  we  do.  For  the  most  part  the 
ancient  buildings  were  the  best  adapted  for  both 
these  purposes.  The  cathedrals  and  abbeys  were 
well  adapted  for  music  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  parish  churches  he  thought  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  older  churches  were  by  far  the 
easiest  to  preach  in.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
too  little  attention  had  been  p.aid  to  the  geometrical 
proportions  of  their  buildings,  and  he  felt  that  if 
their  modern  churches  were  more  carefully  built, 
they  should  increase  the  strength  and  powers  of 
many  of  their  clerg}-,  and  get  rid  of  the  complaint 
made  at  the  present  day.  lie  did  not  venture  to 
suggest  remedies  for  the  evil  of  which  he  was  com- 
plaining, but  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  in  order 
that  others  who  had  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject  more  than  he  had  done  would  try  a  remedy. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  their  congregations 
shoidd  not  only  be  edified  with  the  music,  but  with 
the  words  of  the  preacher. 

The  Rev.  TiEKoriiir.ts  Bennett,  in  speaking  of 
the  deficient  acoustic  properties  of  [churches,  said 
he  used  to  preach  in  a  place  which  he  called  a 
boomerang  church,  which  conveyed  his  voice  to  the 
roof,  and  then  back  behind  him.  He  would  like  to 
see  more  commodious  and  comfortable  pulpits  pro- 
vided.    He  had  seen  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  positions  in 
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the  pulpit  "which  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  be  sorry 
to  copy,  but  nevertheless  he  would  like  a  little  more 
of  the  freedom  of  movement  -which  he  had  seen 
that  preacher  enjoy.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the 
Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

« 

NOTES  ON  FIRE-BRICKS.^^ 

(^Continued  from 'page  248.) 

I  NOW  propose  to  attempt  some  general  descrip- 
tions of  the  usual  processes  in  voprue  for 
raaldng  certain  of  the  best  known  classes  of  English 
fire-bricks.  In  this  manufacture  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  found  requisite  to  ensure  a'uniformly  regular 
success  from  its  processes,  and  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  is  almost  as  slifiht  a  similarity  between 
the  modes  of  manufacturing  tire  and  building  bricks 
as  there  is  analogy  between  their  uses.  AVith  the 
former,  use  involves  incessant  repair,  and  after  a  few 
months' wear  in  a  busy  furnace,  entire  renewal;  with 
the  latter,  even  if  of  worthless  quality,  a  builder 
careless  of  reputation  and  indifferent  to  the  possible 
discredit  of  distant  failures,  can  often  construct 
without  fear  of  immediate  detection. 

Yet,  even  with  this  practical  check  upon  quality, 
all  experience  in  lire-bricks  induces  a  certain  wise 
toleration,  so  th;it  isolated  or  exceptional  cases  of 
failure  should  not  be  allowed  to  justify  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  an  entire  class. 

In  the  following  remarks  care  will  be  taken,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  avoid  identifying  those  makers 
who  have  courteously  allowed  the  writer  to  inspect 
their  works. 

Yet  the  official  recommendations  of  a  certain 
agent's  fire-lumps,  taken  in  company  with  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  iron  and  steel 
firms  in  Sheffield,  may  be  allowed  to  sanction  the 
opinion  that  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  should 
be  attached  to  the  fire-clay  manufactories  of  the 
Burton-ou-Trent  district.  With  these  manufac- 
tories, therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  begin. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

The  clay  is  dug  at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of 
about  20ft.,  from  open  pits  whose  sides  display  the 
following  strata : — 

Thickness. 
Ft.  In. 

1.  A  common  earthy  or  brick  clay  (burns 

white fi  0 

2.  A  kind  of  coal,  locally  termed  "smut"...  1  0 

3.  A  kind  of  marl,  locally  termed  "cluncli"  6  0 

4.  A  kind  of  coal,  locallj'  termed  "smut"...  0  C 
6.  Marl (;  0 

6.  Fire-clay — a  bluish-black  or  slate  coloured 

clay,  of  which  the  upper  stratum,  lOin. 
or    12in.    thick,  locallj'-  termed  "top 

black,"  is  best 6  0 

7.  A  kind  of  coal.  loci:lly  termed  '-smut"...  1  0 

5.  Buttle-clay,  for  sewage  and  drain-pipes  9  0 
It.   Ironstone  and  "smut"  2  0 

10.  Pot-clay,  for  yellow  ware  succeeds 

The  fire-clay  is  worked  up  into  bricks  as  fast  as 
it  is  obtained  from  the  pits.  It  is  not  here  customary, 
as  in  many  districts,  to  "  weather"  the  clay  by  long 
exposure  before  use,  but  it  is  sometimes  moistened 
with  water,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust. 

It  is  usually  transported  from  the  pits,  and 
through  the  works,  in  trucks  upon  a  triimwa}'  of 
lin.  rails  and  18in.  gauge;  hut  the  wire-rope  over- 
head transport  system  is  being  generally  substituted, 
and  this  will  permit  the  easy  transport  of  about  a 
four  hundredweight  load  in  each  of  the  "trunks"  or 
boxes  upon  an  endless  steel  wire-rope  suspended 
from  poles,  passing  over  Fowler's  clip-drum  pulleys, 
and  worked  by  small  portable,  steam-engines. 

The  clay  is  pulverised  in  Carr's  disintegrator, 
composed  of  four  cylindrical  cag-'s,  Cft.  3in.,  5ft. 
7in.,  4ft.  Hin.,  and  4ft.  7in.  in  diameter,  arranged 
concentrically  on  wrought-iron  disc  plates,  so  that 
the  steel  bars  or  beaters  are  about  4in.  apart,  and 
1ft.  4in.  wide. 

These  sets  of  beaters  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
by  means  of  an  open  and  crossing  driving-band 
working  their  disc  axles,  so  that  the  first  and  third 
cases  rotate  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
«econd  and  fourth ;  and  they  make  about  200  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  The  clay  is  lifted  and  delivered 
tlirough  a  hopper  into  the  interior  of  the  machine 
(whose  capacity  is  about  :>!  cubic  feet)  by  means  i>f 
buckets  upon  a  "Jacob's  ladder"  endless  band,  lOin. 
wide.  ^  It  is  then  driven  through  the  mill,  and  ejected 
from  it  in  a  finely  granulated  state,  by  centrifugal 
force,  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30  tons  an  hour. 
The  clay  is  in  this  manner  aufficiently  pulverised  to 
render  a  riddle  unnecessary,  if  meant  for  lire-bricks; 

•  From  a  paper  prescntod  to  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
noors  by  Lieut.  G.  E.  Quovek. 


but  if  for  mortar  or  cement  clay,  it  is  passed  through  a 
wire  mesh  of  five  or  six  to  the  inch.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  machine  over  the  ordinary  "  edge- 
runner  and  pan"  system  of  a  mortar-mill,  consists 
in  its  abilit}'"  to  pulverise  a  moist,  plastic  clay  as  well 
as  a  dry  clay,  and  in  its  power  to  disintegrate  about 
200  tons  of  clay  per  diem  ;  in  which  time  the  roller 
and  edge-runner  process  can,  with  the  same  steam 
power,  grind  only  about  50  tons. 

The  bricks  are  fired  in  Hoffman  &  Licht's 
annular  kilns,  where,  in  successive  chambers  (each 
15ft.  wide,  8ft.  (Jin.  high,  and  holding  about  20,000 
bricks),  different  sets  of  bricks  are  dried,  heated, 
burned  and  cooled,  by  the  currents  of  air  feeding 
and  escaping  with  the  products  of  combustion  from 
the  same  one  fire.  This  form  of  kiln  is  found  most 
economical  in  consequence  of,  firstly,  the  fuel  being 
burnt  with  air  already  at  an  incandescent  tempera- 
ture ;  and,  secondly,  the  waste  heat  from  both 
cooling  and  burning  goods  being  entirely  utilised  in 
drying  the  new,  fresh  bricks  about  to  be  burnt,  and 
raising  them  to  a  high  temperature.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  this  form  of  kilu  is,  therefore,  very 
small  in  comparison  with  that  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  construction  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  burn- 
ing of  1000  bricks  in  the  annular  kiln  requires  only 
2^  cwt.  of  Staveley  dust  coal,  at  5s.  6d.  a  ton,  instead 
of  20  or  25  cwt.  of  large  "Grosby  slack"  coal  at  7s. 
a  ton. 

The  difference  of  cost  for  coal  alone,  therefore, 
amounts  to  about  8s.  per  1000  bricks,  and  the  saving 
of  labour  is  also  very  considerable.  The  bricks  so 
fired  are  peculiarly  well  formed,  and  well  burnt ;  the 
former,  because  they  escape  the  additional  handling 
and  transport  required  by  the  dry-shed  process  ;  the 
latter,  because  they  are  practically  annealed  by  the 
gradual  heating  and  gradual  cooling  in  the  successive 
processes  of  drying,  heating,  firing  and  cooling, 
which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  three  weeks. 

The  Stourl:)ridge  fire-clay  district,  including  Am- 
blecote.  Briery  Hall,  and  the  Lye.  covers  an  area 
of  from  eight  to  nine  square  miles,  with  six  fire- 
brick manufactories  in  Worcestershire,  and  seven  in 
Staffordshire. 

From  the  pits  on  these  works  about  100,00"  tons 
of  fire-clay  are  annually  raised,  ami  the  suppl}""  of 
fire-bricks  has  annually  increased  within  the  last  15 
years  from  14  million  to  30  million  per  annum.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Quarry  Bank  Church  is  built 
entirely  of  Stourbridge  fire-bricks  ;  The  Brockmoor 
Church  is  built  partly  of  fire-bricks  and  partly  of 
blue  bricks;  and  fire-bricks  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  stations 
between  Stourbridge  and  Birmingham. 

The  processes  through  which  the  clay  passes  during 
its  manufacture  into  fire-bricks  are  nine  in  number 
— viz.,  digging,  weathering,  grinding,  sifting,  temper- 
ing, moidding,  drying,  and  burning. 

The  Stourbridge  fire-clay,  or  coal  measure  marl — 
a  species  of  shale  or  slate-clay — is  dug  from  pits 
(whose  shafts  are  (Ift.  or  Sft.  in  diameter,  and  steined) 
varying  in  depth  from  120ft.  to  570ft.  It  isgenerally 
found  below  three  workable  coal  measures  between 
marl  or  rock  and  an  inferior  clay.  The  former, 
overlying  the  fire-clay,  isgenerally  about  48ft.  thick. 
The  fire-clay  seam  averages  3ft.  in  thickness,  never 
exceeding  5ft.,  and  thinning  down  to  5in.  or  Gin.  when 
close  to  faults  or  small  disturbances  in  the  measures. 

The  middle  stratum  of  the  seam  is  always  selected 
for  the  fire-clay,  tlie  toj)  and  bottom  being  thought 
too  "strong."  After  being  raised  from  the  pits  the 
fire-clay  is  ]Mcked  over  by  women,  who  select  the 
best  lumps  or  "kernels"  for  glasshouse  pots,  and 
reject  for  stains  and  mineral  impurities.  The  pot- 
clay  is  only  found  in  small  quantities — about  suffi- 
cient for  the  glass  manufactories — and  costs  on  the 
spot  55s.  per  ton,  whereas  ordinary  fire-clay  costs  on 
the  spot  only  10s.  per  ton;  and  four  tons  of  clay 
(about  3^  cubic  yards)  are  required  to  make  lOdO 
Oin.  fire-bricks,  whose  local  price  is  50s. 

Some  of  the  glass-house  pots  recently  made  for 
one  of  the  large  plate-glass  manufacturers  at  Raven- 
head,  weighed  as  much  as  SOcwt.  each  when  dry, 
and  stood  Oft.  high. 

The  clay  is  exposed  in  spoil  heaps  over  as  large 
an  area  as  can  be  secured,  for  from  3  to  18  months, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  action  of 
frost,  as  with  ordinary  brick  earth,  is  of  great  service 
in  disintegrating  the  compact  tough  lumps  of  clay, 
and  in  dry  weather  the  clay  is  frequently  watered. 
In  very  wet  weather  a  three  months'  exposure  will 
sufiici'  for  its  proper  "mellowing"  or  "ripening;" 
it  ultimately  slacks  or  falls  to  pieces.  When  new  it 
is  termed  in  the  local  phraseology  "  short  and  rough  ;" 
after  due  exposure  it  becomes  *' mild  and  tough." 
On  some  of  the  works  the  spoil  heaps  of  cl.iy  contain 
over  lO.OiM)  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  seven  tons 
measun-  ahout  six  cubic  yards. 

.Vfter  sufiicient  weathering,  the  clay  is  ground  in 
a  circular  pan  by  two  rollers  or  cyliudrical  stoues, 


shod  with  iron  rims  2^in,  thick,  and  weighing  from 
2^  to  r,^  tons  a  piece.     They  are  driven  by  steam. 

After  being  ground,  the  clay  is  carried  on  aa 
endless  baud  to  a  "riddle"  of  about  4  or  0  mesh  to 
the  inch  for  fire-bricks;  G  or  10  mesh  to  the  inch 
for  fine  cement  clay  ;  12  or  14  mesh  to  the  inch  for 
glass-house  pot-clay;  the  large  size  mesh  being 
used  for  the  sifting  of  the  clay  in  wet  weather. 
The  large  particles  which  will  not  pass  through  the 
"  riddle"  are  carried  back  on  an  endless  band  to  the 
pan  and  then  reground. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  for  verj'  large  fire- 
brick lumps  (such  as  blast  furnace  "  tymps,"  40in. 
long,  and  llin.  by  lOin.)  that  reground  pots,  cru- 
cibles, or  brick,  locally  termed  "  grogg,"  are  added 
to  the  clay  before  griuding;  and  fire  cement  clay  is 
always  ground  pure. 

After  passing  through  the  "  riddle,"  the  clay  is 
tempered,  or  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  plasticity 
by  the  addition  of  water. 

It  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  and  kneaded  in  a 
circular  cast-iron  pug-mill  by  revolving  knives  pro- 
jecting from  a  vertical  shaft  driven  by  steam  power. 

The  clay  is  forced  down  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
rotating  knives,  and  steams  slowly  from  a  hole  near 
the  bottom,  whence,  after  being  cut  by  wires  into 
parallelopipedons,  it  travels  on  in  an  endless  band  ta 
the  moulding  sheds. 

The  bricks  are  then  moulded  by  hand  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  moulds  lOin.  by  5in.  by  3in.,  or  there- 
abouts, and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  G0°  or  70*^  in 
sheds  120ft.  long  and  30ft.  wide,  beneath  whose  fioora 
run  longitudinally  two  flues,  heated  by  small 
furnaces.  In  fine  weatlier,  however,  the  sun's  heat 
is  made  to  economise  fuel. 

The  bricks  are  burnt  in  circular-domed  kilns,  or 
cupolas,  locally  termed  "  ovens,"  where  they  remain 
from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  being  fired  with  the 
real  intensity  of  flame,  or  white  heat,  for  about  four 
days  and  three  nights ;  they  usually  require  seven 
days  to  cool  down.  The  fire  is  slowly  increased,  and 
gradually  lowered  ;  the  time  of  burning  is  regulated 
by  a  kiln  man  in  charge,  who  inspects  the  baking 
bricks  from  time  to  time  through  holes  in  the  domed 
roof  of  the  "oven."  A  chimney  stack  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  kiln,  and  the  flame  burns  with  a  down 
draught  descending  through  holes  in  the  floor,  the 
fire-holes  being  merely  openings  left  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  and  protected  from  the  wind 
hy  buttresses  long  enough  to  allow  room  for  the 
firemen  to  attend  the  fires.  The  coal  is,  of  coiu-se, 
obtained  from  the  pits  which  provide  the  clay.  Most 
of  the  kilns  hold  each  12, 000  bricks,  but  some  are  made 
large  enough  to  contain  each  30,000  or  35,000  bricks, 
the  capacitj'  of  a  kilu  being  rouglily  calculated  upon 
the  assumption  that  ten  bricks  require  1  cubic  foot 
of  space  in  the  kiln. 

For  conveyance  of  the  clay  and  bricks  about  the 
Stourbridge  works,  little  trucks  called  "skips"  are 
employed  in  the  pits,  and  throughout  the  brick-fields. 
Their  platforms,  standing  1ft.  high,  are  4ft.  square, 
and  consist  of  l^in.  planks.  Their  wheels,  of  cast 
iron,  are  Klin,  in  diameter,  with  2in.  axles.  The 
rails  2ft  apart,  consist  of  ^in.  wrought-iron  angle 
rails,  3in.  -wide,  and  l^in.  high. 

NEWCASTLE    DISTRICT. 

The  mode  of  fire-brick  manufacture  in  the  New- 
castle district  differs  from  that  of  Stourbridge  in  a 
very  few  and  unimportant  particulars. 

The  cla}',  in  a  spoil  heap  of  30,000  tons,  is  often 
exposed  for  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  time 
it  is  picked  over  by  boys,  who  remove  pyritous 
fragments  exposed  on  disintegration. 

AVhen  required  for  fire-bricks  it  is  ground  by 
cylindrical  edge-stones  weighing  three  tons  each,  in 
a  revolving  pan,  or  else  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
passed  through  a  wire  *' riddle"  of  six  or  eight  mesh 
to  the  inch. 

Throughout  the  works  are  I8in.  tramways,  and 
pony-trucks  convey  the  materials  from  place  to  place. 
After  tempering,  moulding,  pugging,  and  drying,  the 
bricks  are  burnt  in  kilns  about  15ft.  by  14ft.  b}"" 
10ft.  high,  h()lding  each  15,000  bricks. 

Tliey  are  fired  for  eight  or  nine  days,  during  which 
time  five  tons  of  coals  are  consumed.  The  flame  and 
hot  air  pass  from  a  fire-box  at  one  end  of  the  kiln  to 
outlet  fines  at  the  other  end  of  it,  and  theuce  into  an 
external  chimney. 

About  80,000,000  of  fire-bricks  are  produced 
annually  from  the  Newcastle  district — i.e.,  nearly 
three  times  the  annual  supply  of  the  Stourbridge 
Works. 

Very  excellent  fire-bricks  are  made  from  the 
refuse  of  Kaolin  or  china  clay,  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire. 

Kaolin  is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
"  peg?natite,"  or  felspathic  granite,  under  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
it   then   becomes   basic   silicate   of  alumina.      The 
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kaolinitic  fire-bricks,  containing  very  little  iron  or 
lime,  possess  extremely  refractory  powers,  and  hare, 
in  fact,  been  found  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  air  furnaces 
to  be  equal  or  superior  in  tliis  respect  to  any  other 
\iiown  tire-bricks  in  the  kingdom. 

With  their  rivals  they  compare  a5  favourably  for 
■  iuoniv    as    for  endurance;  but  the  former  is,  of 

urse,    a    specially   local    advantage   which  might 

.-«ibly  disappear  in  another  district. 

Kaolinitic  bricks  enjoy,  however,  a  very  high 
ri'putatioa  in  lead-smelting  furnaces,  converting 
v,.~-,.U  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  the  retort 
fiiriii' . ,  of  gas-works,  kilns  for  burning  iron  pyrites, 
>:  i  ..  ,;vc.     For  the  moderate  heat  to  be  withstood  by 

liuary  boiler  seatings,  a  burnt  compound  of  kaolin, 
ind,  and  local  clay,  in  equal  parts,  is  found  to  be  as 
_:.'od  as  the  fire-lumps  ordinarily  employed. 

The  refractory  powers  of  clay  will  be  increased,  of 
■nirse,  by  the  addition  of  pure  silicious  sand,  which 
an  be  produced  by  grinding  sandstone  if  it  is  not 
•btainaMe  m  a  state  of  nature. 

The  Dinas  fire-brick  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration,  if  indeed,  solely  for  the  reason  that  it 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.K.S.,  the 
"  only  material  of  those  practically  available  on  a 
large"  scale,  that  I  have  found  to  resist  the  intense 
heat  at  which  steel-melting  furnaces  are  worked." 
Now,  the  average  heat  of  a  steel-melting  furnace, 
measured  by  electrical  resistance,  m.ay  be  accepted  as 
2200'  Centigrade  (=  ,399-2'  Fahrenheit),  and  that  of 
the  ordinary  air-furnace,  at  welding  heat,  in  the 
former,  the"  Dinas  brick,  wUl  last,  it  is  found,  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  though  their  thickness  will  in 
that  time  have  been  reduced  from  9in.  to  2in.  But 
these  extraordinary  results,  it  should  be  remembered, 
have  been  only  obtained  in  the  Siemens  Kegenerative 
Gas  Furnace,  "wherein  the  flame  is  quite  pure  and 
Free  from  the  suspended  dust  which  is  usually  borne 
from  the  fuel  by  the  keen  draught  of  air  through  an 
.'rdinary  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  brickwork 
is  not  fluxed  on  its  surface,  and  gradually  cut  awa}- 
thereby,  but  it  fails,  if  at  all,  from  a  general  soften- 
ing and  fusion  throughout  the  entire  mass.  For  the 
.'irdinary  puddling-mill  or  an-  furnaces,  the  Dinas 
bricks,  notwithstanding  their  ability  to  resist  very 
high  temperatures,  are  somewhat  troublesome  in 
actual  practice.  They  are  very  friable,  porous  (and 
thus  imbibe  moisture  freely),  they  swell  extremely 
with  heat,  and  do  notcontract  to  their  original  diraen- 
.sions. 

If  allowed  to  cool  down  (and  it  is  customary  to 
let  the  furnaces  "  stand"  in  most  works,  from  mid- 
day on  Saturday  till  mid-day  on  Monday)  they  are 
apt  to  crack,  fl.ake  in  fragments  and  then  flv  to  pieces 
in  consequence  of  the  decrepitation  of  portions  of  the 
quartz  composing  them.  From  their  extreme 
tenderness  they  are  unlikely  to  prove  durable  if 
applied  in  portions  of  furnaces  where  they  would  be 
subjected  to  much  mechanical  wear.  Yet  their  re- 
fractory powers  are  remarkabh'  great,  and  they  bear 
a  very  high  reputation  with  many  owners  of  copper- 
smelting,  iron,  glass,  gas-works,  coke  ovens,  &c..  and 
they  seem  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  the  arches  of  rever- 
beratory furnaces  in  the  copper-works  of  Swansea, 
at  SDddlesborough,  and  at  F.hbw  Ya'e.  The  tabulated 
analyses  show  the  high  percentage  of  silica  which 
these  bricks  contain ;  and  from  their  silicious  nature 
it  is  obvious  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  slags  rich  in  metallic  oxides,  or  to  the  fumes 
from  lead  ores,  or  to  proximity  with  alkiliue  sub- 
stances generally. 


NORTHERN    ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  QUARTERLY  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  the  Old  Ca.stle,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  Mr.  M. 
Thompson,  the  President,  in  the  cliair.  Drawings 
of  concrete  buildings  were  exhibitetl  by  the  President, 
and  several  photographs  di  the  New  Law  Courts 
were  siiown  by  the  Secretary.  Messrs.  Tiiomas 
Tillman,  Sunderland  ;  ^Villiam  Ilenman.  Stockton ; 
and  J.  W.  Alexander,  Stockton,  were  admitted  as- 
sociates. 

The  Skckktary  (Mr.  Thos.  Oliver)  read  extracts 
from  a  report  of  the  last  conference  of  architects 
lield  at  London,  and  stated  that  the  main  results 
fiad  been  a  revised  scale  of  charges,  and  a  revised 
schedule  of  notes  to  be  sent  to  persons  conducting 
competitions.  The  question  of  tlie  employment  of 
surveyors,  and  the  incorporating  of  the  bills  of 
quantities  witli  the  contract,  appeared  to  be  questions 
of  such  difiiculty  that  it  was  decided  to  leave  them 
over  for  two  years.  The  Alliance,  which  consisted 
of  eleven  associations,  had  held  a  meeting  before  tlie 
opening  of  the  conference.  It  was  suggested  at  that 
meeting  that  if  the  conference  took  up  tiic  subjects 
which  the  Alliance  have  been  pressing,  they  should 
adjourn  sine  die  ;  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 


proposed.  He,  however,  proposed  that  the  Alliance 
should  be  continued  with  the  same  officers,  and  that 
the  real  question  to  be  taken  up  should  be  that  of 
.architectural  diplomas.  He  was  requested  to  make 
arrangements  for  issuing  a  circular  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  various  architectur.ol  societies,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Institute  of  Architects  at  their  meet- 
ing in  1874. 

COXCKETE   BUILDINGS. 

The  President  then  introduced   the  subject   of 
concrete  buildings,    and  read  a  paper  upon  it.     He 
said  he  believed  architects  would  have  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  adaptability  of  some  new  material 
for   buildings,   the  cost  of  stone    and  brick    at  the 
present  time  being  so  very  high.    It  was  the  duty  of 
all  practising  architects  to  look  out  for  some  other 
substance,  the  use  of   which  would  bring  buildings 
down  to  a  reasonable  cost,   while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  sufficiently  substantial.  He  did  not  believe 
that  architects  were  either  educated  or  employed  to 
spend  money,  but  rather  to  save  it,   and,   therefore, 
it  behoved  them  to  look   forward  and  keep  up  with 
the  times.     He  had  tried  concrete  in  two  or  three 
instances  in  Newcastle,  and  had  found  it  very  much 
cheaper  than  either  brick  or  stone.     They  also  at- 
tained another  object,  and  that  was  securing  a  wall, 
where  space  was  limited,  of  great  strength,  with  less 
thickness  than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  built  of 
brick  or  stone.     It  was  a  very  admirable  substitute 
where  great  heaps  of  gravel  or  slag  were  accumu- 
lated ;    for    while  such    refuse    was    available    for 
scarcely  any  other  purpose,  it  afforded  an  excellent 
material   for    the   formation  of   concrete  buildings. 
Mr.  Thompson  here  referred  to  a  photograph  of  a 
large  seed  warehouse,  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
grain,  an  article  that  produced  a  greater  strain  upon 
the  walls  than  almost  any   other  class  of  goods  that 
could  be  stored.     He  then   gave  details  of  various 
experiments   which    had   beeu  adopted  to    test  the 
strength   of  concrete  as  compared  with  brick,    the 
result    being   greatly    in    favour    of    the    concrete, 
especially  when  built  with  brick  and  stone  bondings. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  important  to  know  that  such 
rough  materials  as  broken  bricks  and  stones  could  be 
put  together  and  run  in  with  grouting,  and  produce 
a  wall  of  such    great  strength  and  cheapness.     In 
preparing  foundations,  he  believed  it  was  quite  com- 
petent,  instead  of  digging  out    the   soft   stuff  and 
putting  in  concrete,  to  force  down  the  soft  substance 
and  make  it  a  perfectly  solid  mass,  thus  securing  one 
of  the  best  of  foundations.     lu  laying  down  concrete 
floors,  he  thought  there  was  an  advantage  in  cover- 
ing them  with  water,   because  they  set  better  under 
such  a  condition,    and  became  harder  and  stronger 
than  if  they  were  allowed  to  dry  under  the  influence 
of  the  ordinary  au-.     At  CuUercoats  a  great  deal  of 
concrete  building  was    going   on.     The  walls  were 
generally   formed  of    iron  slag  and  sandstone,  with 
grouting ;   and  when  dry,  if  struck  with  a  hammer, 
they  sounded  like  the  ring  of  a  piece  of  metal.     The 
inner  walls  of   a  three-story  building  need  not  be 
more  than  six  inches  and  the  outer  walls  Af  nine 
inches  thick.     Concrete  houses  were  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  comfortable.     The  inside  required 
simply  a  finishing  coat  of  plaster,  and  the  saving  in 
that  department  more   thau  covered  the  cost  of  the 
outside  stucco,  which  did  not  peel  off  the  concrete  as 
it   did  off  stone  and   brick    walls.     Buildings  con- 
structed with  concrete  walls,   floors,    and  staircases 
were  perfectly  fireproof,  the  windows  and  door  frames 
being  alone  capable  of  burning. 

Mr.  Ebdy,  Sunderland,  agreed  with  the  President 
that  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  were  becoming  so 
independent" in  the  present  day  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  become  independent  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  believed  that  where  stone  and  brick 
were  scarce,  it  was  necessary  to  fly  to  some  such  sub- 
stitute as  the  concrete  method,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  workmen's 
houses  or  ordinary  dwellings.  They  had  not  seen  it 
used  in  superior  buildings,  however,  and  up  to  the 
]ireseiit  time  they  liad  had  little  experience  of  its 
ilurability.  They  knew  it  made  a  solid  body,  but 
the  question  was — would  it  last  ?  'V^'ould  the  thin 
frail  walls  that  were  being  put  up  endure,  and  be 
found  as  solid  ten  years  hence  as  now  ?  The  effects 
of  contraction  and  expansion  iu  some  property  put 
up  tlirce  years  ago  liad  been  such  as  to  rip  up  tlie 
building  as  thougli  tluire  had  been  a  pit  working 
beneath  it.  In  all  concrete  floors  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  expansion  and  contraction,  and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  fotmd  that  the  same  effects  took  place  in 
concrete  buildings. 

Mr.  SiioiTox,  Sunderland,  gave  an  instance  of  a 
floor  41ft.  by  66ft.  where  no  such  defect  existed  as 
either  the  expansion  or  the  contraction  of  the 
material. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  point,  during 
which  the  President  admitted  that  at  first  there  would 
be  either  expansion  or  contraction,  though  after  the 


concrete  was  once  set  the  expansion  or  contractiou 
was  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Shottox  was  quite  of  opinion  that  in  many 
places  concrete  would  ultimately  supersede  stone. 

Mr.  Olia'ER  was  doubtful  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  material.  The  question  was,  would  atmospheric 
influence  not  affect  it,  as  was  the  case  with  Portland 
stone  .'  Another  objection  was  that  in  concrete  build- 
ings they  would  never  be  able  to  produce  anything 
like  architectural  or  aesthetic  effect.  Instead  of  good 
brick  and  stone  they  had  a  smooth  surface,  and  would 
have  to  resort  to  stucco  and  painting. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  did  not  recom- 
mend concrete  for  exterior  work,  but  simply  for 
inner  walls. 

Mr.  Olia-er  was  anxious  to  know  the  difference 
in  cost  in  favour  of  concrete.  He  was  told  that  its 
use  must  be  regulated  by  the  locality,  but  if  Iirokeu 
bricks  and  slag  could  not  be  had  what  were  they  to 
use  ?  If  new  bricks  were  broken  up  he  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  cheaper. 

The  President  gave  au  example  of  the  cost  in 
the  case  of  a  building,  where,  whilst  the  lowest 
tender  for  brick  and  stone  was  £300,  a  concrete 
structure  was  put  up  for  £75. 

Mr.  Dunn  having  spoken  favourably  of  the  use  of 
concrete, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for 
his  paper,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


BLACK  VARNISH  FOR  WOOD. 

A  GERMAN  trade  circular  describes  two  kinds 
of  black  varnish :  1.  The  ordinary  black 
varnish  for  different  kinds  of  wood ;  2.  The  black 
ebony  varnish  for  certain  woods  which  approach 
nearest  to  ebony  in  hardness  and  weight.  The 
ordinary  black  wood  varnish  is  obtained  by  boiling 
together  blue  Brazil  wood,  powdered  gall  apples,  and 
alum,  in  rain  or  river  water,  tintil  it  becomes  black. 
This  liquid  is  then  filtered  through  a  fine  orgauzine, 
and  the  objects  painted  with  a  new  brush  before  the 
decoction  has  cooled,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
wood  appears  of  a  fine  black  colour.  It  is  then 
coated  with  the  following  varnish ;  a  mixture  of 
iron  filings,  vitriol  and  vinegar  is  heated  (without 
boiling),  and  left  a  few  days  to  settle.  If  the  wood 
is  black  enough,  yet  for  the  sake  of  durability,  it 
must  be  coaled  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  nitric 
acid,  mixed  with  a  little  verdigris  ;  then  a  decoction 
of  gall  apples  and  logwood  dj'es  are  used  to  give  it 
a  deep  black.  A  decoction  may  be  made  of  brown 
Brazil  wood  with  alum  in  rain  water,  without  gall 
apples ;  the  wood  is  left  standing  iu  it  for  some  days 
in  a  moderate]}'  w.arm  place,  and  to  it  merely  iron 
filings  in  strong  vinegar  are  added,  and  both  are 
boiled  with  the  wood  over  a  gentle  fire.  For  this 
purpose  soft  pear  wood  is  chosen,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  others  for  black  varnishing. 

For  the  fine  black  ebony  varnish,  apple,  pear  and 
hazlewood  are  recommended  in  preference  for  this; 
especially  when  these  kinds  of  wood  have  no  pro- 
jecting veins,  they  may  be  successfully  coated  with 
black  varnish,  and  are  then  most  complete  imitations 
of  the  natural  ebony.  For  this  varnish :  14oz.  of 
gall  apples,  3ioz.  of  rasped  logwood,  Ifoz.  of 
vitriol,  and  l^oz.  of  distilled  verdigris  are  boiled 
together  with  water  in  a  well  glazed  pot,  the  de- 
coction filtered  while  it  is  warm,  and  the  wood 
coated  with  repeated  hot  layers  of  it. 

For  a  second  coating  a  mixture  of  3^oz.  of  pure 
iron  filings,  dissolved  in  J  of  a  litre  of  strong  wine 
vinegar,  is  warmed,  and  when  cool  the  wood  already 
blackened  is  coated  two  or  three  times  with  it, 
allowing  each  coat  to  dry  between. 

For  articles  which  are  to  be  thoroughly  saturated, 
a  mixture  of  l^oz.  of  sal-ammoniac,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steel  filinirs,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  strong  vinegar  poured  upon  it,  and  left  for 
fourteen  days  in  a  gently  heated  oven.  A  strong 
lye  is  now  put  into  a  good  pot,  to  which  is  added 
coarsely  bruised  gall  apples  and  blue  Brazil  sliavings, 
and  exposed  for  the  same  time  as  the  former  to  the 
gentle  heat  of  an  oven,  which  will  then  yield  a  good 
varnish.  The  pear  wood  articles  are  now  laid  in  the 
first  named  varnisli,  boiled  for  a  few  hours,  and  left 
in  for  three  d.ays  longer;  they  are  then  placed  in 
the  second  varnish  and  treated  as  in  the  first.  If 
the  articles  are  not  then  lUoroughly  saturated,  they 
may  be  once  more  placed  in  the  first  bath  and  then 
in  the  second. 

City  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. 
— The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Gnildliall  Tavern,  Gresham-street,  on  Wednesday 
week.  From  tlie  anuu-al  report  and  financial  state- 
ment it  appeared  that  the  directors  again  recom- 
meixied  that  pi\)fit  equal  to  7A  per  cent,  per  annum 
be  added  to  all  eligible  subscription  shares  of  tho 
society.    The  report  was  adopted. 
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DOORWAY,  SEEZ  CATHEDKAL. 

IT  is  believed  tliat  a  view  of  the  central  porch  and 
doorway  of  the  west  front  of  Seez  Cathedral,  the 
subject  of  the  illustratioD,  has  never  before  been 
published,  probably  on  account  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  filling  in  of  the  arches,  which  are 
now  simply  plastered.  It  is  true  that  portions  of 
this  porch  have  been  illustrated  by  M.  VioUet-le- 
Duc  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  RaisonntV  where  (Vol. 
IX.,  p.  361,  Fig.  4)  one  of  the  doors  shown  in  the 
drawing  is  figured.  Mr.  King,  in  his  "  Study  Book 
of  Mediicval  Art  and  Architecture,"  has  illustrated, 
but  to  a  very  small  scale,  the  whole  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, his  drawing  of  the  western  fai,-ade  showing 
the  central  doorway  to  a  scale  of  1  in  300  only. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his 
work  gives  a  drawing  of  the  south  porch  of  the 
western  fat^ade. 

The  porch  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  (1230).  The  carving,  especially  of  the 
imposts,  isvery  fine  and  well  preserved.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  for  certain  what  the  sculptures  in  the 
tympanum  represent;  the  lower  portion,  at  least,  would 
seem  to  have  reference  to  the  Institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Mr.  King  states  in  his  work  that  "tradition 
as.serts  that  the  Cathedral  stands  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  heathen  temple.  The  first  church,  erected  on 
this  spot  by  S.  Luise,  who  evangelised  the  country  in 
the  fifth  century,  endured  till  about  the  year  090, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  another,  which  was 
accidentally  burned  by  its  own  Bishop  shortly  after 
its  erection,  and  a  third  building,  of  greater  magni- 
ficence than  either  of  its  predecessors,  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  112G.  But  the  present  Cathedral 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  fourth 
Christian  church  built  upon  the  same  spot." 

The  Cathedral  shows,  in  some  parts  of  the  nave, 
very  considerable  settlements.  During  the  last  few 
years  restorations,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  in 
the  worst  taste,  have  been  in  progress. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  made  during  extremely  hot  weather,  and 
almost  in  the  midst  of  a  fair,  held  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Cathedral  itself ;  the  noise  of  the  vendors 
(such  only  as  our  continental  neighbours  can  make), 
each  trying  to  outcry  one  another,  as  may  be  imagined, 
■was  e.'Ctremely  distracting.  Seez,  itself,  is  a  very 
quiet  city,  containing  about  5,000  inhabitants  only. 
Thojlvs  Batterbuky. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM,   S.  ANN'S  HEATH. 

WE  have  before  spoken  of  the  competition  de- 
signs for  this  asylum.  (See  Building 
News,  August  2,  1872,  No.  017.)  We  give  a 
photo-litho.  engraving  of  the  central  tower  of  pre- 
miated  design  by  Messrs.  Crossland,  Salomons,  & 
Jones,  of  21,  'Whitehall-place.  The  asylum  is  to 
accommodate  200  inmates  in  four  classes,  35  first- 
class,  30  second-class,  15  third-class,  and  20  fourth. 
class.  The  whole  of  the  heating,  cooking,  and  hot- 
water  apparatus  to  be  after  a  system  invented  by 
Pierre  Leynane,  and  as  carried  out  by  him  at  several 
large  institutions  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  red  brick,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  All  the  day-rooms  to  be  on  ground 
floors. 


IIINGIIAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

THIS  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Andrew, 
and    is    one    of    the  largest   churches    in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,   has  recently  been  restored,  and 
the  nave   and  aisles  reseated.     The  whole  church, 
with   the  exception  of   a  few  minor  portions,  is  of 
fourteenth  century  work,  and  is  said   to   have  been 
rebuilt  by    Kemigius  de  Ilcthersete,  a.i>.  1:)1(;  to 
1359.     It  consists  of  a  nave  nearly  lOOft.  longby 
28ft.  wide  ;  north   and  south   aisles,  each   lift.  liin. 
wide;  a  ch.ancel   about  (jdft.  long  hy2sft,  wide;  a 
western  tower,  22ft.  square  inside  ;  a  .south   porch 
and   a  vestry  (now  in  ruins)  ;   from  the  tloor  to  the 
apex  of  new  nave  roof  is  about   OOft.     The   nave 
piers  and  arches  are  of  lofty  and  elegant  proportions, 
with    well    moulded    caps    and    bases ;    the   aisle 
windows  arc  of  two  lights  each,  filled   with  very 
good    Decorated    tracery.       The    cast    window    of 
the  muth  aisle — which  is  of  three  lights — is  a  very 
elaborate  and  excellent  specimen  of  the  tracery  of 
this  period.     In  the  chancel  is  a  very  handsome  and 
lofty  monument  to  a  Lord  de  Morley,  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  restoration,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  at  present, 
has  consisted  chicfiy  in  removing  the  low-pitched, 
decayed  nave  roof,  anil  replacing  it  with  an  eh-gant 
hammer-beam  roof  of  oak,  in  the  position  anil  of  the 
pitch  indicated  by  the  original  dripstone  ou  the  east 


wall   of   the   tower.     The   new   roof  is   of   simple 
character  ;  moulded  and  curved  ribs  springing  from 
carved    stone    corbels    support    the     moulded    and 
crenellated  hammer-beams,   from  which  spring  the 
lofty  main  moulded  and  curved  ribs.    The  .spandrels 
between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  wall  are  filled  with 
foliage  of  varied  design,  and  the  spaces  over  hammer- 
beams  with  tracery.     The  aisle  roofs,  which  are  also 
formed  with  hammer-beams,   are  not   entirely  new, 
but  have  been  carefully  restored.     The  roofs  of  nave 
and  aisles  have  been  covered    with  Whitland  Abbey 
green   slates,  which  harmonise    well    with    the  old 
work.  The  stonework  and  walls  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  south  porch,  vestry,   and  tower,   have 
been    carefully  restored,    both    outside    and    inside. 
New    eaves    cornices    have  been  put   to    nave   and 
aisles,  new  copings  to  gables,  and  cross  to  east  gable 
of  chancel.     The   internal   stonework   of  nave  and 
chancel  bore  evidence  of  having  been  much  damaged 
by  an  extensive  fire,    which    apparently   extended 
from  the  west  end  of  nave  to  the  east  end  of  chancel. 
Several  of  the  nave  shafts  were  scaled  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  defective  parts  had  at  some  time  been 
patched  and  covered  up  with  plaster,  and  then  the 
whole  stonework  and  plaster  alike  had  been  coloured 
with    a   yellow    wash.     Upon    the   removal    of  the 
plaster  much  of  the  stone  was  found  to  be  still  in  a 
very  loose  and  unsound  condition;  these  portions 
were   cut   out  and  replaced  with   solid   stonework, 
making  every   part  perfect  and   substantial.      The 
remains  of  a  piscina  and  three  sedilia  were  discovered 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  appear  to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century;  they 
were  so  much  injured  and  scaled  by  the  action  of  the 
fire,  and  mutilated  by  projecting  parts  being  chopped 
off  when  the  walls  were  plastered,   that  it  was  not 
considered   advisable  to  restore  them ;  parts  have, 
however,  been  left  exposed  to  view,  which  give  a 
good  idea  of  what  they  have  been  originally. 

After  some  oiiposition,  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was 
decided  to  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  old  boxed 
seating  with  which  the  church  floor  was  covered, 
and  which  was  in  a  dirty  and  dilapidated  condition, 
and  to  reseat  the  nave  and  aisles  with  open  benches 
in  oak,  resting  upon  deal  flooring,  with  oak  curbs  for 
the  bench  ends,  therestof  the  floor  being  paved  with 
red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles.  All  the  seats  have 
sloping  backs,  and  the  solid  oak  bench  ends,  as  well 
as  the  front  and  back  framing,  are  ornamented  with 
carving,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  foliage 
with  whicli  heads  and  other  animal  and  insect  forms 
have  been  introduced.  It  has  been  all  designed  and 
arranged  conventionally  from  nature  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  executed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  of  London,  from  full-size  drawings 
supplied  by  Mr.  Colling. 

The  church  has  been  fitted  up  and  lighted  by  gas ; 
this  has  been  effected  in  the  nave  and  aisles  by 
simple  jets  above  the  capitals  of  the  piers.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  a  handsome  brass  corona.  The 
gaswork  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Pank,  of  Norwich. 

The  whole  of  the  works  of  the  restoration,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oak  seating,  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Robinson 
Cornish,  builder,  of  North  Walsham,  for  the  wood- 
work ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey,  builder,  of  Norwich, 
for  the  stonework.  The  oak  seating  was  made  and 
fixed  by  Mr.  Win.  Hubbard,  builder,  of  East 
Dereham.  The  architect  was  Mr.  James  K.  Colling, 
of  London. 

The  cost  of  the  restoration  and  reseating  has  been 
about  £3,250,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  £500 
more  is  required  to  rebuild  the  vestry,  now  in  ruins, 
and  restore  the  south  porch  and  tower. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  LEEDS. 

THE    larger  portion    of  the  new    bridge    being 
erected  over  the  Aire,  at  Leeds,  is  now  com- 
pleted.    The  bridge,   when    finished,  will  be  of   one 
span,  measuring  100ft.  on  the  square  and  102ft.  Gin. 
on  the  skew.     The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  arch 
is  12ft.  Oin.    above  the    ordinary    water-line.     The 
abutments  are  composed  of  solid  masonry,  and   are 
excellent    specimens    of    workmanship.       Through 
each  is  a  culvert,  that  on  the  south  side  being  10ft. 
diameter ;    the  other   on  the  north  being  7ft.     The 
stone  used  has  been  obtained  from  Horsforth  and 
Meanwood.     The  span    of  the  arch  will    consist   of 
two  main  cast-iron  girders,  on  which  the   ironwork 
parapet  will  be  borne,  and  eight  intermediate  girders. 
The  space  between  the  girders  has  been  covered  in  by 
buckle  plates.     Upon  this  about  Gin.  of  bituminous 
concrete  has    been    laid,  and  when  this    has    been 
covered  to  a  sufficient  depth   with   road  metal,   the 
roadway  will  be  ready  for  traffic.     On    the  portion, 
of  the  bridge  nearly  completed  there  will  be  a    12ft. 
footpath,    and  a   roadway    from  19ft.    to  20ft.    in 
width.     When  the  structure   is  finished    about  130 
tons    of  cast  iron,   and  from  270    to    280    tons    of 
wrought  iron,  will  have  been  consumed.     The  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  bridge  will  be  £18,000.     It  is  being 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Dyne  Steel,  C.E., 
of  Newport,  Monmouthshire.     The  consulting  engi- 
neer   is  Mr.  W.  H.   Barlow,  of    Old   Palace-yard, 
Westminster.     The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the- 
works  is  Mr.  D.  Nichols,  of  Leeds. 


THE  S.  BARTHOLOMEW  MEDAL. 

AN  object  of  great  antiquarian  interest  has  just 
been  found  in  the  Old  Jlint  Buildings,  in 
Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  The  buildings  are  being, 
taken  down  by  order  of  the  Improvement  Trustees, 
with  a  view  to  the  widening  of  the  street.  Some  of 
the  workmen  discovered  in  the  crevice  of  a  wall  a 
specimen  of  the  medal  struck  by  Gregory  XIII.  to 
commemorate  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew.  The 
existence  of  such  a  medal  has  long  been  disputed, 
and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  discussion  has 
lately  been  revived.  The  specimen  just  found  is 
rather  larger  than  an  English  half-crown,  and  bears 
on  the  obverse  side  the  effigies  of  the  Pope,  with  the 
legend,  "  gregorius  xiii.,  pont.  max.  an.  i." 
(Gregory  XIII.,  supreme  pontiff,  in  his  first  year) ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  with  the  legend  VGosnTTORU.«. 
STRAGES  (slaughter  of  the  Huguenots),  1572,  are- 
presentation  of  the  massacre,  in  -which  is  seen  the 
figure  of  a  winged  and  helmeted  angel,  with  a  cross 
in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  medal  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and,  from  the  sharpness  of  the  figures,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  impression  from  the  original  dies, 
dating,  probably,  very  near  the  time  of  the  massacre. 


THE     BUILDERS'     BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIOX. 

THE   twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Builders' 
Benevolent    Institution    has   been    published. 


During  the  past  year  four  pensioners  have  been 
elected  and  five  'have  died.  During  the  year 
£752  10s.  .5d.  Stock  Three  per  Cent.  Con.sols  has  been 
added  to  the  Funded  Properly  "f  the  Institution ; 
£i;i3  lis.  5d.  for  the  Rcliif  Fund,  and  £109  2s.  for 
the  Building  Fund;  being  a  total  of  £10,112: 
£12,781  9s.  lid.  for  the  Relief  Fund,  and  £:i.3G0  lOs.  l!d. 
for  the  Building  Fund.  The  Annu.al  Ball,  held  at 
WiULs's  Rooms,  Iving-street,  S.  James's,  in  January 
last,  produced  a  profit  of  £7G  Gs.  7d.,  being  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  £21  IGs. 

The  Directors,  in  thanking  the  supporters  of  the 
Institution,  hope  that  they  will  not  relax  in  their 
effr.rts,  but  endeavour  themselves,  and  through  their 
friends  and  connections,  to  iirocure  additional  funds, 
.so  that  a  larger  number  of  pensioners  may  be  elected 
at  the  next  election. 

Jlr.  Edwin  Lawrence  h.as  kindly  consented  to  be 
the  I'resideut  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

RoriiESTER. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at; 
Guildhall,  on  Thursday  week,  the  Chairman  said 
the  architect,  Mr.  Walker,  had  sent  the  drawings 
and  plans  for  the  proposed  new  schools,  for  the  cou- 
tractor,  Mr.  J.  G.  N,aylar,  to  sign.  As,  however, 
the  Education  Department  had  not  sent  down  the 
order,  this  could  not  be  done.  The  Chairman  also 
alluded  to  a  letter  from  the  architect,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  removed  the  turret  from  the  new 
schools,  as  he  thought  sufficient  ventilation  could  be 
procured  without  it.  The  plans  had  been  signed  on 
the  belief  that  no  alteration  in  them  would  be  made, 
and  the  Education  Department  had  also  approved  oi 
them  before  the  tenders  were  invited.  Itr.  Walker 
had  explained  to  him  that  as  the  new  building  would 
be  so  high  and  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
so  narrow  the  turret  wouUl  not  be  required — .Mr. 
Havward  considered  it  most  improper  for  such  an 
alteration  to  be  made  without  consulting  with  the 
Board. — Mr.  Belsey  saiil  he  supposed  Mr.  Walker 
thought  the  building  could  not  be  done  for  the 
money. — Mr.  Aveling  said  the  architect  should  have 
(•onsulted  with  the  Board  before  doing  so. — The 
Chairman  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  building 
would  be  a  good  one,  and  the  contractor  who  was 
about  to  erect  it  for  £2,000  would  have  a  hard  nut 
to  cr.ack  (a  laugh). 

TiKiuxTo.v  (BRAni-oRTi). — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  Board,  it  was  determined  to  purchase  1,900  square 
yards  of  land,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  yard,  at  Lodge  Field, 
i  )eiiliolme,  as  a  school  site.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  ask  that  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  be  recommended  to  advance 
money  to  complete  the  purchase.  The  clerk  was 
^  further  instructed  to  request  the  selected  architects 
to  prepare  the  competitive  plans  for  Thornton  School. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 

WE  give  this  week  a  double-page  illustra- 
tion of  twenty  examples  of  wall-papers 
designed  by  three  well-known  architects — 
IMr.  W.  Burges,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Mr.  Metford  "Warner 
(Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.)  has  done  wisely  in 
resorting  to  English  architects  for  new  de- 
signs. We  use  this  last  word  in  a  somewhat 
conventional  sense,  for,  to  be  strictly  correct, 
we  ought  rather  to  say  adaptations  of  old 
designs,  seeing  that,  like  those  designed  by 
IMr.  W.  Morris  (Jason  INIorris)  and  the  late 
W'elby  Pugin,  there  is  hardly  a  line  in  these 
new  wall  decorations  which  can  be  fairly  said 
to  be  original.  It  is  to  Persia,  Europe,  and 
Japan  we  must  bow  om-  acknowledgments 
for  the  invoitidii  or  development  of  the  highly 
decorative  patterns  before  us.  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  not  underrate  the  skill  of  the 
adapter.  In  their  generation  there  are  few 
men  more  capable  of  well-doing  in  all  matters 
of  decoration  than  those  whose  help  Mr. 
Warner  has  sought.  But.  then,  what  is  their 
generation  ?  It  is  one  of  imiver.sal  adaptation. 
In  om'  architecture,  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
it,  we  have  gone  the  overland  route  of  civOi- 
sation,  and  ransacked  every  country  and 
nearly  every  age  on  the  road.  The  direct 
way  has,  naturally  enough,  furnished  the 
largest  contributions.  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
first  of  all,  and  then  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the  East  as  far  as  India.  Mr.  Godwin  has 
gone  beyond  most  people's  notions  of  the 
boundaries  of  civilisation,  and  has  added 
Japan  to  the  list  of  authorities  worth  copy- 
ing. We  hope  to  see  this  energy  of  research 
extended.  'I'he  great  Empii-es  of  Russia  and 
China,  and  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic, 
lie  before  the  art-student  (or  shall  we  say  art- 
hunter)  almost  untouched,  and  practically 
unopened  ;  for  even  the  great  folio  work  of 
M.  Mandelgren  on  the  Swedish  churches  is 
so  very  little  known  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Burges,  we  know  of  no  one  who  has 
shot  over  this  valuable  preserve.  Ireland, 
too,  is  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the 
art  sportsman.  In  her  MSS.,  her  furnitirre, 
her  tombs,  her  buildings,  and  above  all  in 
her  metal  work  and  personal  ornaments,  the 
artist  will  find  much  to  occupy  him.  In  the 
ArclnenliKjii-nl  Jimrnal  (Vol.  X.)  Mr.  J.  O. 
AVestwood  has  given  a  carefully  illustrated 
paper  on  that  elaborate  branch  of  Irish 
ornamental  design  which  is  so  interwoven 
with  all  her  earlier  MSS.  As  yet,  however, 
no  one  has  gone  further.  But  Mr.  Westwood's 
labours,  like  JI.  Mandelgren's,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  or  appreciated  by  our 
architects  and  decorative  artists,  Mr.  Godwin 
alone  excepted.  He  appears  to  be  per]>lexed 
by  a  divided  duty  between  Irehvnd  and  Japan, 
with  an  occasional  leaning  to  the  Jlediaival 
glories  of  Europe.  The  divided  duly,  as 
we  have  called  it,  may  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  but  one,  for  we  believe  Mr.  Godwin  has 
somewhere  written  on  the  marked  similarity 
in  feeling  as  well  as  in  form  between  Ireland 
and  Japan  in  the  construction  of  much  of 
their  ornamental  design  ;  there  is  also  the 
same  extraordinary  skill  of  manipulation.  AVith 
that  of  the  Japanese  every  one  who  can 
afford  a  sixpenny  fan  is  familiar  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  regard  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
ornamental  drawing  which  illumines  ancient 
books  of  our  own  islands.  "We  can  fully 
confirm  Mr.  Westwood's  marvellous  assertion 
when  he  says :  "  I  have  counted  in  a  small 
space,  nieiusuring  scarcely  tliree-quartcrs  of 
an  inch  by  less  than  half  an  inch  in  width, 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  /i/lii-ei</ht  inlerlacemrnis  of  a 
slender  ribbon  pattern,  formed  of  white  lines 
edged  by  black  ones."  No  wonder  that  there 
exists  a  tradition  that  the  decorations  in  the 
Book  of  Ki'Us  were  executed  by  angels.  One 
of  these  diagonal  interlacing  patterns  in  the 
Lambeth  Aldhelm  only  wants  the  omission  of 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  line  to  become  the 
common  diagonal  "p  pattern  of  Japan,  and 
China,  and  this  it  is  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  en- 
larged to  a  useful  scale  for  ordinary  wall  paper. 


!Mr.  Burges's  work  is  (characteristically 
enough)  much  coarser  than  that  of  either  of 
his  confreres.  To  the  broad  strong  line-di'aw- 
ing  of  Wilars  de  Honecort  he  turns  for 
inspiration,  and  finds  it  in  the  "  Tetes  de 
Feuilles,"  on  the  fifth  and  twenty-second  leaves 
of  Wilars'  thirteenth  century  sketch  book, 
in  their  turn,  no  doubt,  ailapted  from  what  is 
called  the  "  antique."  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  a  repetition  of  masks  is  in  any  place  a 
desirable  decoration,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  a  face  peering  at  us  from 
every  part  of  the  room.  The  snails  among 
the  daisies  are  suggestive  of  our  climate,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
one  wants  this  sort  of  reminder.  Indeed, 
the  introduction  of  any  members  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  wall-papers,  involving,  as  it 
necessarily  docs,  such  an  amount  of  repeti- 
tion, is  always  dangerous.  Even  birds,  whish 
are  the  least  objectionable,  have  their  diffi- 
culties, ]\Ir.  Morris's  trellis  being  the  only 
bird  pattern  we  know  that  is  in  any  way 
successful.  We  have  not  seen  the  Japanese 
bird  pattern  adapted  by  Mr.  Godwin,  except 
in  the  pattern  book,  and  from  this  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  judge  of  the  effect  in  any 
mass  of  this,  the  only  irni/idar  arrangement 
we  are  acquainted  with.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  all  right,  but  if  not  we  would  suggest  a 
square  trellis  to  strengthen  it  and  hold  it 
together.  In  the  same  spirit  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Burges  the  possibility  of  his  designs 
being  improved  by  a  little  more  refinement. 
Of  thirteenth  century  patterns  easily  adapt- 
able to  the  purpose  of  wall-papers,  we 
possess  a  store  in  our  JISS.,  &c.,  which  few 
are  more  familiar  with,  and  no  one  is  better 
able  to  treat,  than  Mr.  Burges.  We  may  add 
that  there  is  a  bird  and  oak  pattern  on  the 
coronation  chair  in  everj'  way  a  charming 
Medireval  decoration,  only  awaiting  his  trans- 
lating pencil  to  become  a  highly  successful 
wall-piaper. 

With  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  designs  we  seem 
to  have  been  familiar  from  our  youth,  and 
have  almost  come  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  decorators.  To  him 
Persia  occupies  the  same  pre-eminence  as 
France  does  to  Mr.  Burges  and  Japan  to 
Sir.  Godwin.  A  well-filled  Persian  tile  is 
always  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  reception  at 
his  hands,  and  it  is  to  the  jMediseval  artists  of 
Ispahan  and  Tabreez  that  we,  in  common  with 
him,  are  indebted  for  the  most  pleasing  of 
those  wall-papers  to  which  his  name  is 
attached.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  avoided  in  the  patterns  before  us 
that  minute  over-elaboration  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulges.  Excess  in  this  direction 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  excess  in  coarseness,  as 
we  may  see  by  comparing  the  lower  pattern 
in  B  with  that  in  G.  Putting  questions  of 
style  out  of  the  ijuestion,  as  a  matter  of  taste 
we  prefer  the  lower  papers  at  I  and  D,  the 
upper  ones  at  J  and  E,  and  the  frieze  at  H, 
whilst  for  division  of  wall  space  the  arrange- 
ments shown  at  F  and  at  I  and  J  are  to  be 
preferred.  If  low  dados  must  be  used  the 
arrangement  at  II  is  altogether  the  best. 
For  pictures,  statuary,  porcelain,  &c. — and 
most  people  like  to  decorate  their  rooms  with 
one  or  the  other — the  paper  and  arrangement 
at  I  is  without  question  the  one  we  slioidd 
select.  But  we  would  warn  our  readers 
against  forming  a  hasty  judgment  of  the  actual 
papers  from  the  black  and  white  reductions 
of  our  engraving,  for  the  more  delicate 
designs  necessarily  suffer,  whilst  the  coarser 
are  improved  by  the  loss  of  colour  and  scale. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTS    AND    THEIR 
WORKS.— VI. 

THE  CHURCH  AKCIIITECT. 

TO  be  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  a  good  architect,  is 
a  condition  of  things  which,  so  long  as  the 
world  revolves  at  its  present  pace,  can  only 
be  possible  to  the  strongest  men. 


It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  I 
n  ade  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  architect 
of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  full  of 
energy,  fond  of  his  art,  rather  too  much  givea 
to  Tork,  and  not  without  that  sense  which  is 
so  sustaining  to  a  hard  worker — the  sense  of 
the  comic.  Tractarianism,  as  the  Anglican 
revival  was  then  called,  had  begim  its  opera- 
tions in  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  and 
before  long  the  diligence  he  had  hitherto 
applied  to  his  art  was  trausferred  in  a  very 
wholesale  manner  to  the  new  i.<m.  He  be- 
came a  devout  attendant  at  every  service  ;  he 
familiarised  himself  with  fasting,  scourging, 
and  hair-shirting,  and  even  his  spare  time 
was  so  given  up  to  the  church  that  he  at  last 
entirely  neglected  his  art  studies,  and,  with, 
a  miserable  enthusiasm  pitiable  to  behold, 
worked  away  in  Berlin  wool  at  crosses, 
pelicans,  monograms,  and  lambs,  to  decorate 
the  borders  of  pulpit  hangings,  altar  cloths, 
kneeling  mats,  and  alms  bags ;  Gregorian 
tones,  ceremonial  observances,  and  church, 
millinery,  absorbed  him  until  the  inevitable 
"  tide  in  the  affairs,"  &c.,  came,  landing  his 
Anglican  priest  in  Rome,  and  stranding  him. 
in  Australia.  Change  the  details,  and  the 
story  will  apply  to  many  a  young  architect 
once  full  of  promise,  but  who,  wanting  ballast, 
has  been  led  astray  by  the  mere  sentiment  of  a 
revival,  the  real  value  of  which  he  has  never 
apprehended.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  was 
not,  however,  all  wasted  on  black  letter  or 
Berlin  wool.  Here  and  there,  at  rare  intervals 
perhaps,  but  present  nevertheless,  were  to  be 
found  students  of  an  architecture  a  trifle  in  ad- 
vance of  Gwilt's  "Encyclopaedia,"  men  who 
were  not  content  until  they  had  unlocked  the 
treasure-house  of  the  middle  ages,  and  learnt 
how  architecture  was  only,  after  all,  but  one 
of  the  numerous  actors  in  the  great  artistic 
drama  of  Mediaeval  life.  To  the  delight  an 
artist  would  naturally  experience  as  each  new 
treasure  of  embroidery,  furniture,  armour, 
jewellery,  &c.,  dawned  upon  him,  may  be 
traced  many  of  the  anachronisms  in  the  best 
of  om-  modern  Gothic  works.  Thus  we  have 
one  architect  who  has  always  seemed  to  design 
as  if  the  yule  log  was  something  more  than  a 
subject  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Graphic — another,  as  if  noblemen  (in  their 
own  houses)  still  wore  long  dresses  heavy 
with  embroidery,  bound  in  by  belts  joyous  with 
jewels  ;  and  another  as  if  it  was  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  Albert  Edward  might  not 
some  day  withdraw  the  privileges  of  ilagna 
Charta.  There  is  a  certain  boyish  romance 
about  all  this,  no  doubt,  but  in  some  cases  it  has 
degenerated  to  what  may  be  called  trading  in 
antiquities,  and  the  architect,  losing  what 
little  poetry  he  may  once  have  possessed,  and 
too  wide  awake  to  hold  by  the  sham  romance 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  becomes  little 
more  than  the  professional  counterpart  of  the 
curiosity-monger,  satisfied  with  driving  a 
very  good  trade  among  the  descendants  of 
those  who  made  Wardour-street  a  possibility. 
Out  of  all  this  enthusiasm  for  old  things,  this 
harking  back  forced  upon  young  imaginative 
minds  by  the  uniform  dulness  of  things 
vernacular,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  architecture  of  the  future  will  reap  much 
benefit.  It  has  already  profited  by  this 
archaeological  enthusiasm,  and  would  continue 
to  make  very  visible  progress  were  it  not  for 
those  very  church  architects  to  whom  it  owes 
so  much  of  its  later  impetus.  So  long  as  any 
past  style  of  tJothic  remained  unlearnt,  so 
long  as  the  tracery  at  Temple  Balsal  or 
Heme,  or  the  mouldings  at  Stone,  held  their 
own  against  all  modern  designs,  so  long  our 
church  architects  wrought  in  wholesome 
rivalry  ;  but  directly  a  Scott,  a  Street,  a 
Butterfield,  or  a  Carpenter  has  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  old  work  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce it  faithfully,  the  rivalry  changes  its 
nature,  the  art,  or  rather  archseological, 
struggle  ceases,  tlie  church  architect  becomes 
a  mere  creature  of  precedents,  and  the  most 
successful  is  he  who  chooses  best  and  copies 
closest.  Church  architecture,  as  now  prac- 
tised, with   one  or  two  rare  exceptions,   is 
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entirely  one  of  models.  The  competition  for 
Edinburgh  Cathedral  may  be  cited  as  au 
example.  Here  most  of  the  designs  are  of 
equal  merit,  and  the  question  becomes 
merely  one  of  taste,  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
say,  prejudice.  If  we  prefer  the  English 
regulation  number  of  steeples,  there  is 
110  reason  why  Mv.  Ross's  design  should 
not  be  accepted  for  its  architecture,  and 
its  ritual  arrangements  are  quite  equal  to 
any  of  the  others.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
want  a  sort  of  Sali-sbury  taiir  dc  force,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  is  ready  to  oblige  witli  both 
architecture  and  ritual  planoing,  which  we 
may  be  sure  are  perfectly  correct.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  hope  for  invention  or  develop- 
ment in  architecture,  we  must  put  our  trust  in 
secular  and  not  in  ecclesiastical  architects. 
It  is  from  such  designs  as  Mr.  Street's  Ijaw 
Courts  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  German*  Par- 
liament House,  imperfect  as  they  may  be, 
that  development  will  flow,  rather  than  from 
stereotyped  models  of  big  churches  and  tiny 
cathedrals,  be  they  ever  such  perfect  exercises 
iE  the  thirteenth  century  schools  of  Cologne 
or  Chalons,  AVestminster  or  Wells.  Modern 
secular  wants  oblige  the  architect,  from  lack 
of  precedents,  to  rely  on  himself  for  general 
composition  and  for  many  of  those  details 
which  arise  from  the  necessity  for  abundance 
of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  &c.  And 
the  church  architect  finds,  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  tliese  things,  that  he  has  rusted  in 
his  groove,  and  is  unequal  to  the  demand 
that  is  made  on  him.  No  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  secular 
buildings  of  men  much  accustomed  to  eccle- 
siastical work,  and  who  have  produced  very 
fair  churches,  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  Just  said,  for  there  are 
few  grooves  in  this  groovy  world  so  deeply 
worn  and  so  dangerously  rusty  as  those  into 
which  the  fashion  of  a  day  has  dragged 
the  ministering  artist.  Let  any  one  ask 
what  influence  these  church  architects  have 
exercised  on  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
answer  comes  to  us  from  every  new  suburb, 
and  an  architecture  that  is  only  for  churches 
is  too  like  a  religion  that  is  only  for  Sundays. 

E.  W.  G. 
-♦ 

NORTH    OXFORDSHIRE    AECII.EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THIS  Society   had  an  excursion  ou  Wednesday, 
the  2.0tli  ult.,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Philip    Hookins,    the    Secretary.     The    lirst    place 
visited  was  Horley  Church,  a  large  and    interesting 
edifice,  with  central  tower,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  long 
chancel,   in  the   latter  of  which   are   placed  several 
ancient  monumental   slabs,  said   to  be   of    genuine 
Norman  work.     Frescoes  have  been  discovered  on 
the  walls,  one  on  the  north  being  a  large  painting  of 
S.Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ   through  a 
stream,  in  whioli  an  aged  man  and  a  youth  are  de- 
picted   angling.     The    artist,    in    his  endeavour  to 
paint  a  dog-fish,  has  given  it  "  dog's  cars."  Another 
fresco  is  one   of    S.   Etheldreda,   the  patron  saint, 
whose  image  in  marble  or  alabaster  is  in  a  niche  .sur- 
mounting the  south   porch.     The  Rector  discovered 
also  a  fresco  of  Satan   bearing  aw.ay  lost  souls,  fol- 
lowed by  the  seven  deadlj-   sins.     The  large  Churcli 
of  Hanwell  was  next  visited.     This  is  a  tine  build- 
ing, but  greatly  in  need  of  restoration.     The  chan- 
cel floor   is  raised  to  an  unusual  height,  to  make 
room  for  a  spacious  vfiult  below,  and  this  arrange- 
ment obliterates  much  of  tlie  iiiscina,   sedilia,  and 
altar-tomb,   with   recumbent  full-length    figures  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cope  and  one  of  his  two  wives,  erected 
in    Kil'l.     An    immense    altar-tomb    in    the    south 
aisle  has  on  its  top  a  slab  of  forest  m.'irble,  ilfl.  long 
by  4Aft.  wide,  but  has  no  in.scription.     The  remains 
of    Hanwell    Castle,    now    a   dwelling-house,    were 
thrown   open    to  the  visitors.     These  arc  of  brick, 
relieved  witli  stone,   and  consist  of  a  large  square, 
containing  good  and  airy    rooms,   and   two  rather 
lofty  side-turrets,  in  one  of  which  is  a  spiral  stair- 
case, which  the  visitors  ascended.     The  otiier  turret 
is  fitted  up  in  part   as  a  dressing-room.     The  moat 
has  been  levelled,  but  a  pair  of  tall  gateway  pillars 
and  a  coped   wall    remain    as    the  boundary  of   a 
modern  stack-yard.     Tlie  carving  of  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  dividing  tlie  nave  and  .south  aisle  of  the 
churcli  contain  figures  of  four  musical  performers, 
one  on  the  bag-pipes,   another  on  the  single  pipe,  a 


third  on  the  double  pipe,  and  a  fourth  on  the 
"  crowd,"  the  precursor  of  modern  violins.  A  short 
halt  was  made  bj^  the  excursionists  at  Great  Bour- 
ton,  to  visit  the  neat  little  church  erected,  or  rather 
re-erected,  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to 
S.  Michael,  desecrated  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.. 
and  of  which  Beesley  wrote  thirty  years  ago,  that 
"it  was  an  interesting  relic  of  other  days,  most  melan- 
choly to  look  upon."  At  the  magnificent  Church  of 
Cropredy  the  visitors  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Dr.  Wood  a  resume  of  the  secular  history  of 
the  church  and  its  appurtenant  chapelries;  and  at 
the  historic  scene  of  Cropredy  Bridge  the  same  gen- 
tleman explained  the  position  of  the  rival  forces 
who  met  in  hostile  .array  there  on  the  2flth  of  June, 
1044.  Miss  Loveday  exhibited  a  gilded  whistle  dug 
up  ou  the  site  of  the  battle;  it  has  a  chain,  is 
perfect,  and  nearly  resembles  a  modern  rifleman's 
whistle. 


Held,  that  the  builder  was  bound  by  the  strict  terms 
of  his  contract;  but  that  works  not  included  in  tlie 
specification  must  be  paid  for  according  to  their  true 
value,  and  an  account  directed  as  to  what  was  due 
to  the  plaintiff  accordingly. — Kimberlj'  v.  Dick, 
M.R.— 20  Weekly  Reporter,  49 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Building  Societies.* — The  certified  rules  of 
a  permanent  benefit  building  society  stated  that 
the  society's  objects  were  "  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  its  members  to  purchase 
and,  to  erect  buildings  thereon,  to  provide  means 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  small  savings, 
and  in  cases  of  accidental  death  to  relieve  the 
widows  and  families  of  deceased  shareholders  by 
adding  the  interest  and  estimated  profits  of  the 
current  year  on  the  withdrawal  of  their  shares  at 
the  time  of  death."  The  origiocal  rules  contained  no 
powers  of  borrowing.  Subsequently  the  rules  were 
altered,  so  as  to  empower  the  directors  "  from  time 
to  time  to  borrow,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  such  sums,  at  such  rates  of  interest,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  they  might  think 
proper  and  expedient."  This  rule  was  duly  certified 
by  the  barrister.  Held,  that  under  tliis  power  the 
directors  could  onl}'  borrow  for  the  purposes  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  original  rules  of  the  society, 
and  that  money  lent  to  the  society  b}'  way  of  deposit 
at  interest,  and  used  for  an  unauthorised  purpose, 
could  not  be  recovered  b}'  the  depositor.  But  where 
the  loan  had  been  secured  by  a  deposit  of  mortgage 
deeds  executed  in  usual  course  by  the  members  to 
the  society  to  secure  the  advances  made  to  them, 
held,  that  the  ofHcial  liquidator  to  the  society  was 
not  entitled,  without  payment  of  the  loan,  to  deprive 
the  lender  of  his  securities. — In  re  Durham  County 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Societ}',  Davis'  case, 
Wilson's  case,  V.C.B.  The  official  liquidator  of 
the  society  having  appealed  from  the  decision 
in  Wilson's  case  (see  preceding  case),  the  Lords 
Justices  declined  to  entertain  the  appeal,  on  the 
ground  that  an  agreement  had  been  entered 
into  betweeu  the  official  liquidator  and  the 
parties  claiming  the  charge,  to  the  effect  that  the 
rights  of  the  parties  should  be  fully  and  effectually 
determined  in  a  summary  manner  by  the  judge 
acting  in  the  matter  of  the  winding-up  of  the 
society. — In  re  Durham  County  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society,  Ex  parte  Wilson,  L.J.  The 
provision  of  the  199  th  section  of  the  Companies 
Act,  18G2,  that  an  unregistered  company  neglect- 
ing for  the  space  of  three  weeks  after  demand 
in  writing  to  pay  a  debt  shall  be  deemed  unable  to 
pav  its  debts,  held  not  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
building  .society  where  a  debt  was  due  to  a  with 
drawing  member  in  respect  of  a  share  which  he  had 
given  notice  to  withdraw.  Held,  further,  that  tlie 
claim  of  such  W'ittidrawing  member  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  arbitration,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of 
the  society,  and  the  29th  section  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  (10  (ieo.  IV.,  GO  c.  oti),  instead  of  being 
made  the  ground  of  a  winding-up  petition. — Re 
Planet  Benefit  Building  Society,  M.R.— 20  Weekly 
Reporter,  935. 

CoxTUAcT.* — A  builder,  relying  on  rough  estimates 
furnished  by  an  architect,  sent  in  a  tender  for  thcerec- 
tion  of  a  house  and  premises  for  £13,500.  He  after- 
wards signed  a  contract  and  specifi<'atioii,  according 
to  which  he  agreed  to  complete  the  house  premises  for 
the  same  sum.  There  was  a  proviso  in  the  contract 
to  the  effect  that  all  alterations  and  additions  to  be 
made  should  be  authorised  in  writing  by  the  architect. 
The  works,  however,  "were  carried  out  ou  a  scale 
largely  in  excess  of  tlie  estimates,  and  the  house  and 
premises  when  completed  were  found  to  have  cost 
about  £2.1,000.  The  builder  produceil  evidence  to 
show  that  he  signed  the  contract  ^vhcn  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  and  contended  further  that  he  was 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  conduct  of  the  architect 
amounting  to  misrepresentation.  He  jirayed  that 
the  contract  might  be  enforced  as  f.ar  as  its  jirovisions 
had  been  complied  with,  but  that  it  might  be  rectified 
as  far  as  the  works  were  in   excess  of  the  estimates. 

*  From  l\ui  iloKcitara'  Journal, 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

BuRSLEM. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wedg- 
wood School  of  Art  was  held  at  Burslemon  Monday 
week.  The  report  of  the  head-master  stated  that 
the  studies  have  been  of  a  steady,  progressive  cha- 
racter, as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  works  sent  up 
to  London  for  examination,  and  the  increased  value 
of  the  awards.  The  evening  classes  continue  to  be 
well  attended,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  class. 
The  ladies'  day  class  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state 
with  regard  to  numbers.  The  science  classes  have 
worked  well ;  the  students  are  regular,  attentive, 
and  industrious.  At  their  examinations  in  building 
construction  and  machine  drawing  all  those  who 
presented  themselves  passed.  During  the  light 
evenings  previous  to  the  vacation  a  class  was  com- 
menced for  drawing  flowers,  &c.,  from  nature.  It 
was  successful,  and  will  be  resumed  at  the  proper 
time.  With  regard  to  colour  studies  of  this  kind 
not  much  is  done  at  present,  as  the  students  have  not 
the  requisite  daylight  time  to  give,  their  avocations 
not  permitting  it.  All  that  were  eligible  (3)  were 
recommended  to  the  Department  for  free  student- 
ships and  were  appointed  for  one  year.  The  model- 
ling class  has  been  satisfactory;  seven  students  sent 
up  works  to  London,  and  five  prizes  were  awiirded 
by  the  examiners.  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plasterers,  London,  give  a  first  and  second  prize  for 
modelling,  and  a  first  and  second  prize  for  a  design 
for  room  decoration.  The  two  first  prizes  were 
taken  by  the  South  Kensington  school.  The  second 
prize  for  design  has  been  obtained  this  year  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Parr,  a  student  of  this  school.  Twelve 
schools  competed,  sending  27  works. 

Leeds. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates  to  the  successful  students  of  the  Leeds 
Schools  of  Art  and  Science  took  (dace  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Mech.anics' 
Institution.  Mr.  J.  0.  Dayson,  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitution, read  the  following  report: — "The  com- 
mittee are  pleased  to  record  the  increased  success  of 
the  school  during  the  past  year.  The  following  are 
the  returns  of  the  School  of  Art  for  the  past  year 
compared  with  1871: — Number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  the  School  of  Art  for  the  ([uarter  ending 
30th  September,  1871,  326  ;  1872,  3i8.  Number 
of  pupils  who  submitted  works   to  Art  Department, 

1871,  356  ;  1872,  411.  Number  of  works  submitted 
for  examination  to  the  Art  Department,  1871, 
2,592  ;  1872,  3,196.  Number  of  sets  of  works  which 
obtained  the  mark  ' satisfactory' from  the  Art  De- 
partment, 1871,  41;  1872,  46.  Number  of  third 
grade  prizes  awarded  by  the  Art  Department.  1871, 
9;  1872,  13.  Free  studentships,  1871,  1;  1872,  6. 
School  of  Science. — In  the  School  of  Science  the 
following  subjects  are  taught : — Practical,  idaue, 
and  solid  geometrj^  machine  construction,  building 
construction,  mathematics,  inorganic  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  metal- 
lurg3'.  Number  of  individual  pupils  during  the 
session  1871,106;  1872,129.  Number  of  students 
who  obt.ained  certificates,  1871,  68 ;  1872,  62. 
Number  who    obtained   Queen's  prizes,    1871,    19 ; 

1872,  24.  Number  of  certificates  obtained,  1871, 
118;  1872,  121.  Number  of  gold  medals,  1871,0; 
1872,1.  Number  of  silver  medals,  1871,  1;  1872, 
1.  Number  of  bronze  medals,  1871,  0;  1872,  1. 
The  gold  medal  in  organic  chemistry  was  awarded 
to  John  Robinson,  and  the  silver  medal  in  organic 
chemistry  was  [awarded  to  T.  T.  Sever.s,  the  two 
highest  positions  in  this  subject  in  the  kingdom.  Tiie 
silver  medal  last  year  in  the  s:ime  subject  was  taken 
by  a  pupil  in  these  cla.sses.  The  bronze  medal  in 
applied  mechanics  was  awarded  to  J.  N.  Wardle. 
A.  R.  Williss  has  obtained  a  scholarship  at  the 
Ro^mI  School  of  Mines  of  .£50  per  annum  for  three 
years,  and  ,T.  C.  .Tufferson,  wdio  last  year  obtained  a 
School  of  Mines  scholarship,  has,  after  one  ye;ir'a 
study  at  the  school,  been  awarded  a  WhitwortU 
Scliolarship,  value  £100  per  annum  for  three  j'cars. 
This  is  the  second  student  from  this  institution 
holding  a  Whitworth  Scholarship." 

North  London  School  oe  Aut. — The  distri- 
bution of  prizes  from  .South  Kensington  gained  by 
tlie  members  of  this  school  to(tk  place  on  Wednes- 
day evening  at  their  room  in  Saudriiigham-road, 
Kingsland.  Mr.  Holms,  M.P.  for  Hackney,  dis- 
tributed the  rewards  to  the  successful  students. 
Eighty-seven  students  took  prize  certificates  in  the 
second  grade  and  eight  in  the  third  grade,  excluding 
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nrt  scholarship  by  Mr.   Charles  Swinstead.     In 

t'lr  departmeut  of  science  twenty-one  were  success- 
ful, making  a  total  of  117.  The  report  (read  by 
Jlr.  William  Iliffe,  the  hon.  sec.)  stated  that  the 
school  had  been  opened  in  18G9,  and  from  that  time 
the  asprregate  number  of  students  had  been  49.5.  In 
1.m;;»  there  were  54 ;  in  1870,  110;  in  1S71, 
1  111-',  and  the  same  number  in  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Sv.instead,  the  head  master,  having  spoken,  Dr. 
Bindle  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee, 
the  secretary, -and  the  head  master,  to  which  ilr. 
Iliffe  briefly  replicil.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Holms  for  presiding  was  then  passed,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

West  Cowes. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
West  Cowcs  School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  30th 
alt.  The  class  was  only  started  in  October  last, 
and  the  session  lasted  until  April  of  this  year. 
Fourteen  students  joined  the  class,  and  five  of  these 
were  students  only  during  a  portion  of  the  session. 
An  examination  in  art  drawing  took  place  in  April 
last,  when  nine  students  presented  themselves,  and 
seven  succeeded  in  passing  one  or  more  subjects 
creditably.  To  those  who  were  classed  by  the  ex- 
aminers as  excellent  were  awarded  certificates  of 
merit.  Three  students  went  into  the  building  con- 
struction examination,  and  one  of  them  obtained  a 
1st  cla.ss  and  Queen's  prize.  Of  the  whole  class  five 
passed  in  freehand  drawing,  three  of  the  number 
being  excellent :  and  four  in  geometrical  drawing, 
one  of  which  was  excellent.  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  have  paid  on  these  results,  and  on 
the  works  sent  up  to  South  Kensington  for  inspec- 
tion, a  total  amount  of  £13  7s.  These  results  are  so 
satisfactory  that  although  this  is  a  new  class  it  can 
bardl}'  be  expected  to  do  better  in  future  j'ears,  ex- 
;ept  it  be  in  the  increased  number  of  students 
ittending.  The  committee  purpose  to  open  a  ladies' 
morning  class  at  the  reading-room,  for  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Blackpool. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Black- 
pool Local  Board,  one  of  the  members  said  that  as 
plans  had  been  advertised  for  and  premiums  given 
"or  the  three  best  sets  of  plans  for  a  new  market, 
;hey  would  now  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  successful  plans  be  carried  out,  and  if  so 
which  of  them. — Mr.  Uardman  said  that  he  thought 
none  of  the  plans  ought  to  be  carried  out,  for  if  they 
commenced  to  build  it  would  cost  them  £10,000  in- 

te.ad  of  £7,000.  If  they  made  any  alterations  he 
should  say  knock  down  the  east  wall  of  the  present 
market  and  add  the  shambles  to  it,  and  put  up 
pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Then  cross  the  street, 
iloar  the  land,  and  cover  it  with  something  after  the 
iianner  of  Smithfield  Jlarket,  or  the  railway  station 

latform.  They  would  thus  remove  a  great  eye- 
-ore  from  the  south  side  of  West-street,  aiul  increase 
(lie  market  accommodation,  so  as  to  last  for  some 
time.  The  ratepayers  would  be  better  satisfied  with 
that  course  than  by  expending  £10,000  or  £11,000 
upon  the  present  site.  He  merelj'  suggested  this  as 
the  outlines  of  what  he  thought  would  be  suitable. 
He  moved  that  none  of  the  three  plans  be  carried 

ut. — The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. It  was  then  proposed  to  cover  the  ground 
with  a  roof  supported  by  pillars,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  slionid  be  done  by  Mr.  Gorst,  the 
surveyor  to  the  Board. — Jlr.  Birch  said  he  thought 
Mr.  Gorst  was  paid  for  acting  and  surveying  and 
collecting  the  rates.  They  might  be  putting  too 
nnch    upon    him    by  wishing  him    to    prepare  the 

plans,  as  he  perhaps  could  not  do  both Mr.  R.  W. 

Braithwaite  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Gorst  was  unable 
to  clraw  out  the  plans,  they  could  allow  those  who 
had  competed  for  the  market  plans  to  compete  in 
this  case  also.  They  might  advertise  for  plans  to  be 
sent  in,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  carry  out  the 
work,  to  whom  the  designs  might  be  submitted. — -A 
discussion  ensued  about  who  were  to  be  allowed  to 
send  in  plans  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Birch's  proposition 
being  passed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
following  gentlemen  might  do  so  if  they  thought 
proper:— Jlr.  Wade,  jun.,  Mr.  Wortbington,  jun., 
Mather,    jun.,    Messrs.    Speakman,    Son,    and 
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Mr 

Ilickson,  Mr.  Knowles,  aTid  other  architects  resident 

or  working  in  Blackpool. 

Llan.vi-.i.iiaiakn  S<  riooL  Board. — The  above 
Board,  at  a  meeting  lield  on  the  ."Silth  September  for 
the  ))urpose  of  sehtcting  the  best  design  sent  in  for 
their  school  and  master's  residence,  iinaniTnouslv 
agreed  to  accept  the  designs  submitted  by  Mr. 
W.alter  W.  Thomas,  architect,  Liverpool ;  and  also 
decided  to  appoint  Mr.  Thomas  as  their  architect. 

Ob.vn. — The  committee  of  the  parish  church  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  selection  from  the  34  plans  that 
were  received  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new 


church  have  decided  to  accept  the  plan  of  Sir.  David 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  The  proposed  edifice  will  cost 
about  £3,000,  and  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Surrey  New  Church. — The  committee  for  the 
erection  of  this  building  (Rev.  Newman  Hall's)  have 
approved  the  general  design  as  prepared  by  their 
architects.  IMessrs.  PauU  &  Bickerdike,  of  London. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  a  church  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2,000  appropriated  sittings,  and  a  lecture- 
hall  for  800  adults,  with  numerous  vestries  and 
class-rooms  and  other  apartments  attached.  The 
style  adopted  is  English  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical 
period,  and  the  structure  will  be  faced  with  stone 
throughout.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  "West- 
minster and  Kennington-roads  a  tower  and  spire  will 
be  erected  about  200ft.  high. 


AKCHJEOLOGICAL  &  AECHITECTXJRAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

Chester  Arch.eological  Society. — An  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Chester  Archa;ological, 
-Architectural,  and  Historic  Societ)',  was  held  in  the 
Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral,  on  Thursday  week, 
when  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  its 
Historj'."  The  interest  of  the  lecture  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  a 
series  of  portraits  of  former  bishops  of  the  diocese, 
lent  by  the  present  one,  ami  h)'  the  special  illumina- 
tion of  the  curious  vaulted  chambers  under  the  old 
palace,  together  with  the  Abbot's  hall,  and  also  the 
fragment  of  the  pedestal  of  S.  Werburgh's  shrine, 
recently  discovered  during  the  work  of  the  restora- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  canon's  remarks,  the 
party  went  through  portions  of  the  Cathedral 
precincts.  They  included  the  old  Abbot's  wine  and 
beer  cellars,  the  Abbot's  parlour,  the  lately  dis- 
covered remains  of  the  shrine  of  S.  Werburgh,  and 
the  extensive  crj'pts  and  passages  which  served  as 
the  means  of  private  communication  between  the 
Cathedral  and  the  once-adjacent  monastery.  These 
vaulted  passages  were  liglited  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  provoked  much  interesting  discussion.  Canon 
Blomfield  explained,  as  the  party  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  them,  the  leading  featiures  of  it,  and  the 
probable  uses  which  it  had  served. 

Leicester. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire 
Archajological  and  Architectural  Society,  on  Monday 
week,  Mr.  Hunt  exhibited  rubbings  and  sketches  of 
incised  stones  found  at  Helpstone,  near  Market 
Deeping,  sent  by  the  Kev.  .T.  Legh  Campbell,  M.A., 
who  stated  that  he  had  read  Jlr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
Thurnby  Church  and  the  incised  stones,  and  there- 
by was  induced  to  write  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
due  stone,  with  cross  and  diagonals  incised  on  both 
sides,  with  circular  top,  was  found  when  rebuilding 
the  church  tower  ;  the  other  stones  whilst  putting  in 
an  underground  flue  to  warm  the  church,  one  used 
as  a  paving  (flooring)  stone,  incised  site  downwards, 
and  probablj'  cut  square  to  fit  the  floor.  JIany 
head-stones  have  been  found  at  Helpstone,  but  in 
every  case  the  carving  has  been  in  relief — not  incised. 
They  are  very  similar  to  the  Thurnbj-  stones. 

LoNcoN  AND  Middlesex  Arch.eological 
Society. — This  society  has  issued  a  report  of  its 
evening  proceedings  for  the  session  of  1871.  The 
first  paper  is  by  Mr.  Alfred  W^hite,  F.S.A.,  and 
describes  the  crypt  which,  until  a  year  or  two  ago, 
.still  existed  at  the  junction  of  Fenchurch-street  and 
Leadenhall-street.  The  cry|)t  is  usually  considered 
to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  S.  Michael,  and  Mr. 
White's  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  fac-simile  of 
John  Carter's  etching  of  the  crypt,  sketched  in 
1784,  also  two  stone  bosses  from  the  crj-pt,  sections, 
and  plans.  The  period  of  the  crypt  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  since  which  both  Fenchurch 
and  Leadenhall-streets  have  retained  their  present 
course.  Strange  to  say,  the  crypt  was  not  known 
to  Stow,  though,  it  is  believed  he  occupied  the 
house  immediately  above  it.  Next  is  Mr.  C. 
Baily's  paper  on  the  painted  glass  of  Long  Melford 
Church,  Suffolk,  with  fiic-ximile  coloured  drawings. 
The  ,antif|uities  lately  found  in  Queen  Victoria-street, 
near  liarge-yard,  and  close  to  the  ancient  Walbrook, 
are  among  the  other  snbjccls.  The  society  lield  its 
annual  general  meeting  at  West  Drayton,  near 
Uxbridge,  when  two  papers  by  Mr.  A.  1).  White 
were  read — one  upon  the  architecture  and  records  of 
the  parish  church,  and  the  other  im  the  site  of  Old 
Drayton  House,  where  the  I'agets  kept  great  state 
for  some  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
A.  H.artshorne  read  a  paper  at  Ilaruiondsworth  on 
the  great  barn,  in  whicli  it  was  staled  that  the  barn, 
believed  to  he  nearly  oOO  j-cars  old,  was  originally 
built  to  house  the  grain  that  Ilarmondswortb,  as  an 
inferior  cell  of  the  Benedictine  order,  used  to  store 
up  for  its  superior  lord,  the  Abbot  of  Rouen,  to 
whom  the  parish  had  been  granted  by  William  the 


Conqueror.  The  barn  is  one  of  the  finest  inTthe 
kingdom,  and  measures  200tt.  long  by  about  40ft. 
broad,  and  40ft.  high.  Mr.  White  showed  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  were  of  different 
dates,  aiul  traced  the  gradual  alteration  .and  enlarge- 
ment from  the  Norman  age,  or,  possibly,  an  earlier 
age  still,  which  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  tower 
and  the  south  doorway,  down  to  the  extensive 
alterations  made  in  the  north  aisle  and  its  arches, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  windows  of  the  entire 
faljric,  bj'  the  hands,  as  he  concluded,  of  William  of 
Wykeham.  ^^^S 


luiliing  liitelltgcitce. 


churches  and  chapels. 

Acton. — On  Tuesday  week  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  South  Acton,  London,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dover.  The  church,  which  is  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Kelly,  archi- 
tects, of  Leeds,  comprises  clerestoried  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  with  apsid.al  termination 
as  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  At  the  south-west 
bay  of  the  south  aisle  rises  a  tower,  22ft.  square,  to 
a  height  of  180ft.  The  building,  which  will  accom- 
modate 800  persons,  has  cost  £5,500. 

Belgium. — On  the  24th  of  September  the  corner 
stone  of  an  English  church  in  Spa  was  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  The  building  of  the  church,  which 
is  to  cost  £5,000,  and  to  which  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment gives  60,000  francs,  and  the  Commune  of  Spa 
the  site,  at  a  cost  of  40,000  francs,  is  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Morley,  contractors,  Hagger- 
stone-road,  Messrs.  Habershou  &  Pite,  of  Blooms- 
hurj'-squ.are,  being  the  architects. 

Bristol. — The  corner  stone  of  S.  Silas'  Church, 
Bristol,  was  re-laid  on  Wednesday.  The  church 
was  erected  in  1867.  Unfortunately,  in  February 
last  an  alarming  subsidence  took  place,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  the  church  should  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  new  church  will  be  of  precisely  the 
same  dimensions  as  its  predecessor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  height,  which  will  be  slightly  reduced. 
A  bell  turret  will  be  erected  in  the  western  gable, 
and  in  the  interior  arches  are  devised  to  relieve  the 
walls  of  the  weight  of  the  roof.  Owing  to  the 
shifty  nature  of  the  ground,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  build  on  piles  of  wood.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  Neale,  and  the  contractors  are — for  the 
building,  Mr.  J.  P.  Stephens,  and  for  the  piling  Mr. 
Mereweather.     Mr.  C.  Davis  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

EoixnuKGH. — The  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  was 
reopeneil  on  Sunday  last.  The  west  window  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  subjects  are  : 
Christ  raising  Lazarus,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Marys  at  the 
Tomb,  and  the  Ascension.  In  the  upper  tracery  of 
the  one  window  is  the  Agnus  Dei  in  tlie  centre,  with 
angels  in  the  side-lights,  while  the  tracery  of  the 
other  has  in  the  centre  the  pelican  and  angels  in  the 
si  :e-!ights.  The  subjects  above  mentioned  are  filled 
with  ornamental  work.  The  subjects  are  executed 
in  the  Mosaic  style  of  glass  painting.  The  wiills  of 
the  church  have  been  painted  in  a  tint  of  neutral 
green,  diapered  with  borderings  of  brown  and  dark 
green.  The  ingoings  and  facings  of  the  windows 
are  of  a  warm  drab  colour,  and  these  are  alse 
diapered  with  borderings  in  keeping  with  the  glass 
in  the  windows.  Messrs.  Ballantine  &  Son  were 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  both  walls  and 
windows. 

Honor  Oak. — On  Thursday  week  the  foundation 
stone  of  S.  Augustine's  Church,  Honor  Oak,  was 
laid.  The  new  building  will  be  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style.  At  present  it  is  intended  to  contain  only 
one  aisle,  but  a  second  will  be  added,  together  with 
a  tower,  when  funds  are  forthcoming.  It  will  accom- 
modate 300  persons,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
£3,200.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Oakley,  of  S.  James's- 
square,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Roberts,  of 
Islington. 

Knareshoro'. — The  parish  church  of  Knares- 
boro'  w.as  reopened  last  week.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  has  been  raised  to  its  original 
pitch,  anil  the  dressed  stone  walls — which  h,ad  been 
picked  with  axes  to  give  a  hold  for  plaster — 
have  been  re-dressed.  Including  the  stained  glass 
windows,  which  cost  about  £1,300,  the  entire  cost 
of  the  restoration  amounts  to  about  £6,000.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  Christian. 

Leith. — S.  Andrew's-place  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  restored  and  redecorated.  The  re- 
painting has  been  executed  b_v  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  brown  tint  on  the  walls  gives  an  air  of 
warmth,  while  affording  a  background  for  the  work  of 
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the  decorator.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  painted 
in  pale  blue  with  gold  stars,  and  along  the  inter- 
secting beams  is  carried  a  band  of  guillochc  ornament. 
The  windows  are  encircled  with  bands  of  diaper-worli. 
The  old  pulpit  is  replaced  by  one  of  more  modern 
style,  and  the  wall  behind  is  diapered  and  picked  out 
with  gilding.  Two  windows  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  a  mural  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memor3'  of  the  late  Dr.  Smart,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  church.  This  work  was  designed  by  IMr.  Brodie, 
R.S.A.  A  new  school  building,  designed  by  Mr. 
Paterson,  of  S.  Andrew's-square,  Edinburgh,  is  being 
erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  church,  capable  of 
comfortably  seating  about  300  persons. 

LiVERPOnL. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at  Liverpool  on  Satur- 
day. The  church  will  afford  accommodation  forSlO 
persons.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of  a  nave,  two 
transepts,  a  vestibule,  space  for  stair  for  future  gal- 
lery, an  engaged  tower  and  spire  rising  to  a  height 
of  127ft.,  and  an  organ  chamber.  At  the  rear  of 
the  church  will  be  a  lecture-room  capable  of  accom- 
modating 400  persons,  two  class-rooms,  a  minister's 
vestry,  porch  and  yard.  The  roof  is  to  be  open- 
timbered,  and  of  peculiar  design,  forming  as  it  were 
externalh'  a  nave  and  aisles,  but  it  is  one  span  in- 
ternally. The  external  facing  of  the  church  will  be 
of  shoddies,  with  Stourton  yellow  stone  dressings, 
and  the  entire  cost,  inclusive  of  the  land,  will  be 
about  £5,800.  Messrs.  John  Parker  &  Son  are  the 
general  contractors,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
T.  E.  Murray  and  G.  H.  Thomas,  Liverpool. 

MANcnnsTER, — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Paisholme,  Slanchester, 
on  Wednesday.  The  frontage  of  the  building  will 
be  115ft.,  and  the  total  depth  77ft.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  front  elevation  will  be  a  tower  70ft. 
high,  with  a  slated  high-pitched  roof,  surmounted 
with  an  iron  cresting.  Pro\'ision  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  about  2.5  students.  The  ground 
floor  contains  a  dining-hall,  lectuie-hall.  class-rooms, 
study,  president's  room,  and  servants'  department. 
Mr.  Henry  Pinchbeck,  of  Norfolk-street,  Manchester, 
is  the  architect ;  and  Mr.  James  Herd,  of  Clarence- 
street,  Cheetham,  is  the  contractor. 

WELFonD. — The  church  of  S.  Marj'-the-Virgin, 
Welford,  was  reopened  on  Tuesda}'  week  after  resto- 
ration, at  a  cost  of  £2,.300,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The 
north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt.  A  new  arcade  in  the 
Decorated  style  has  been  inserted,  liaving  carved 
capitals,  with  natural  characteristic  foliage  of  the 
period.  The  north  aisle  at  the  west  end  is  also  car- 
ried bej-ond  its  original  position,  and  the  extension 
13  converted  into  a  small  sacrist}'.  The  south  arcade 
was  considerably  out  of  the  Perpendicular.  It  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Early  English,  and,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  character,  it  was  taken  down  stone  by 
stone,  and  re-erected  in  its  original  position.  The 
west  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  tower  arch 
opened  and  restored.  The  nave  walls  have  been  re- 
stored. The  roofs  to  nave  and  aisles  are  entirely 
new,  and  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  church  has  been 
reseated  in  oak  throughout.  The  entrance  doors  on 
the  north  and  south  side  have  been  made  from  beams 
out  of  the  old  roof,  and  are  worked  on  small  panels. 
The  old  porch,  which  was  entirely  destitute  of  cha- 
racter, has  been  replaced  by  a  Decorated  one. 

BUILDINGS. 

Darlington  Fever  Hospital. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Darlington  Town  Council,  held  on  the 
Sti  inst.,  the  report  of  the  Hospital  Committee  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  buililing 
forthwith,  at  a  cost  of  £0,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.LB.A.,  of  Darlington,  to 
whom  the  first  premium  was  awarded  in  March  last. 

Dumfries.— The  Crichton  Ttoy.al  Institution  for 
mental  and  nervous  invalids  of  the  middle  and  higlier 
classes,  which  was  partly  constructed  in  IR.'iO  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  Burn,  at  a  cost  of  fully  £')0,000, 
has  just  been  completed  according  to  a  plan  furnislicd 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Moffat,  architect,  I'.dinbnrgh.  The 
additional  expense  now  incurred  brings  the  entire  out- 
lay up  to  £00,000.  The  entire  building  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  its  doors,  windows,  perforated  parapets, 
and  other  features  of  ornamentation  being  copied 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio.  Airy  galleries  running 
up  the  middle  of  each  division  of  the  building  have 
dormitories  on  one  .side,  with  (degant  parlours  and 
sitting-rooms  for  the  richer  class  of  patients,  and  on 
the  other  side  large  open  balconies  for  exercise  when 
the  weather  renders  this  less  convenient  out  of  doors. 
One  of  the  cliic;f  interior  ailditions  is  a  grand  recrea- 
tion hall  over  the  principal  staircase. 

lOniyni-itGH. — The  foundation  .stone  of  the  new 
Watt  liistitution  and  School  of  Arts  was  laid  at 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesday.     The  style  of  the  build- 


ing will  be  Italian,  and  it  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  except  at  the  west  end,  where  there  will  be  a 
pavilion  carried  one  story  higher.  The  south  front 
will  be  rusticated  on  the  ground  floor  with  balusters 
under  the  first-floor  windows ;  while  the  second-floor 
windows  will  have  architraves,  trusses,  and  cornices, 
and  the  pavilion  will  have  pilasters  at  each  side  and 
Decorated  windows.  Over  the  first-floor  will  be  the 
main  cornice,  furnished  with  dormer  windows,  which 
are  intended  as  a  feature  in  lighting  the  large  lec- 
ture hall.  The  main  entr.ance  will  be  at  the  west 
end,  under  the  pavilion,  and  will  be  approached  by 
a  projecting  porch  supported  on  pillars.  The  porch 
will  be  crowned  with  the  statue  of  James  Watt, 
after  Chantrej^'s  model,  which  at  one  time  decorated 
Adam-square.  The  main  entrance  will  lead  to  a 
spacious  hall  and  grand  staircase,  from  which  access 
will  be  had  to  the  lecture  and  class-rooms,  directors' 
room,  library,  masters'  room,  and  keeper's  house. 
The  principal  lecture  hall  will  be  8Sft.  long  by  o3ft. 
broad,  and  will  accommodate  500  persons.  Another 
hall  for  lectures  and  large  classes  will  be  31ft.  long 
and  33ft.  wide,  and  the  remaining  accommodation 
will  consist  of  a  chemical  class-room,  33ft.  by  23ft. ; 
a  chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus-room  for  me- 
chanical philosophy ;  and  two  spacious  class-rooms 
for  general  purposes.  The  architect  for  the  new  in- 
stitution is  Mr.  David  PJiind,  F.R.S.E.,  Great  King- 
street  ;  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  David 
Sutherland  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 

London. — New  provision  warehouses,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Charter- 
house-street. The  front  is  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  ground  floor  has  two  gate- 
ways, and  is  rusticated.  The  first  and  second  floors 
are  four-lighted,  with  sunken-stone  labels  in  intaglio 
over  the  windows.  The  windows  of  the  top  floor  are 
divided  by  iron  composite  columns,  bej'ond  which  is 
a  cornice.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  of  Verulam-build- 
ings,  Gray's  Inn,  is  the  architect. 

London. — The  eastern  end  of  Messrs.  Meeking  tt 
Co.'s  premises,  in  Holborn,  is  now  so  far  finished 
that  one  may  judge  what  the  effeet  will  be  when  the 
western  end  is  erected,  the  range  of  buildings  being 
intended  to  extend  from  Holborn-circus  to  Fetter- 
lane.  The  style  of  the  new  portion  accords  with 
that  of  the  old — that  is,  there  are  four  floors  above 
tlie  ground  floor,  with  a  cornice  and  balustrade 
beyond,  and  two  dormer  windows  in  the  circus  por- 
tion. The  corner  piers  are  rusticated,  and  the  first 
and  third  floors  have  pediments  to  the  windows,  the 
front  ranges  of  which  now  number  nineteen  on  each 
floor.  These  buildings,  when  completed,  will  be  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  drapery  establishment  in 
London,  and  second  in  extent  in  the  country  only  to 
Compton  House,  Liverpool. 

Stirling. — The  New  Commercial  Bank,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  at  the 
corner  of  Murray-place  and  Friars-street,  was 
opened  on  Monday  week.  The  style  is  Italian,  the 
ornamentation  being  chiefly  feuestr.al,  with  a  fine 
entrance-door  from  Murray-place.  The  telling- 
room  is  34ft.  by  20ft.  Mr.  l).avid  Rhind,  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  architect  of  the  building. 

schools. 

Halifax. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
School  Board  the  "Sites  and  Buildings  "  Committee 
reported  that  fifteen  tenders  hod  been  received  for  the 
works  required  in  the  alteration  of  Sion  Day  School, 
and  recommended  the  following  to  be  .accepted  : — ■ 
Mason  work,  Mr.  D.  Garnett,  £100  10s.  ;  joiners' 
work,  Messr.s.  Bradburj'  &  Sutcliffe,  £110;  pla.ster- 
ing,  Mr.  James  Ambler,  £23  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  John 
Naj'lor,  £10  ;  painting,  Mr.  Jonas  Binns,  £15.  The 
committee  also  reported  that  nine  designs  and  plans 
hail  been  received  for  the  Queen's-road  Schools,  and 
that  they  gave  the  preference  to  the  design  marked 
"  Meno."  It  was  resolved  that  this  design  .should  Ite 
accepted,  and  on  opening  tlie  envelopes  it  was  found 
that  "Meno's"  design  was  from  Messrs.  Ilorsfall, 
Wardle,  &  Patchett,  Il.alifax. 

HuDDKUSFiELD. — On  Saturday  last  the  founda- 
tiiui  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  school  was  laid  at 
Iluddersfielil.  ThebuililingwiU  accommodate  1,100 
children.  Tlie  cost  will  be  over  £2,000.  Mr.  W. 
Cocking,  of  Huddersfield,  is  the  architect. 

O.XFoni).. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
schools  for  the  parisli  of  SS.  Philip  and  James, 
Oxford,  was  laid  on  the  feast  of  S.  Mich.ael  and  All 
Angels.  Messrs.  Hugall  &,  Bruton  arc  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  James  Walker  the  builder.  The  .school 
will  be  l)uilt  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the  room 
being  lighted  b}*  two  three-light  windows  and  a  large 
two-light  one,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head,  tlie 
gable  being  surmounted  by  a  stone  bell  cot,  termi- 
nated by  a  metal  cross.  The  room  will  be  Itift.  long 
and  IKft.  wide.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  JG500, 


S.  Saviour's  New  Schools,  Leeds. — On  Wednes- 
day the  Bishop  of  Brechin  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
schools  that  are  to  be  built  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Saviour,  in  Cross  Green-lane,  Leeds.  "The  style  of 
building  is  the  plain  Gothic,  from  designs  by  Mr.  D. 
Dodgson,  architect,  IS,  Park-row,  Leeds.  The  ac- 
commodation will  be  for  220  children,  and  the  schools 
will  be  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and  contain  ne- 
cessary lavatories,  conveniences,  &c.  The  total  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  £1,150,  towards  which  the  sum  f; 
of  £800  has  already  been  subscribed. 


NEW  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

S34.  P.  J.  Ekman,  .Stockholm,  "Window-sashes  and 
frames." — Dated  lyth  March,  1S72. 
The  novelty  in  this  case  consists  in  forcing  the 
upper  sashes  of  windows  against  the  parting  beads  of 
the  window  frames,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane 
fixed  to  the  said  frame  outside  the  sashes  ;  in  fixing  a 
strip  of  indiarubber  between  the  meeting  rails  of 
sashes,  and  in  adding  a  flange  or  shoulder  to  the 
movable  bar  or  sash  fasteners. 

2741.  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  "Chimneys  and  fire- 
places.— A  communication. — Dated  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1872. 
The  said  invention  relates  to  the  combination  of 
cast  iron  or  other  metal  chimneys  with  fireplaces  and 
other  ventilating  shafts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
same  can  be  adapted  for  heating  and  ventilating 
houses,  and  other  buildings  and  railway  carriages,  and 
for  other  like  purposes.  Tlie  inventor  uses  a  sectional 
metallic  chimney  with  branches  and  ventilating  shafts 
in  combination  with  dampers.  The  ventilating-shaft 
forms  a  guard  and  air  space  between  the  chimney  and  the 
floor  or  ceiling,  and  is  arranged  to  take  vitiated  air  from 
the  room  and  deliver  it  into  the  chimney.  The  inventor 
employs  basket-grates  with  a  water-back,  having  re- 
cesses concentric  with  the  said  grates,  to  adapt  the 
latter  to  be  shaken  ou  a  vertical  axis.  The  fire-grates 
constructed  as  described  have  doors  to  fold  or  slide. 

701.  S.   Deards,   Harlow.    Essex,    "  Apparatus    for 

heating  water  for  warming  conservatories,  &c. — 

dated  isth  March,  1872. 

The  chief  feature  of  novelty  in  this  apparatus  is  a 

close  coil  of  piping  arranged  above  a  grating   in  a 

cylinder  or  other  close  structure,   so  as  to   form  a 

jacket  to  the  fuel  upon  the  grating.    This  coil  is  in 

communication   with  the  ordinary  flow  and  return 

pipes   for  the   hot   w.ater  for  warming  the  building. 

Tlie  cylinder  has  an  ordinary  air  inlet  and  a  flue  to 

carry  off  the  products  of  combustion. 


STATUES.  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Pkopcsed  Monument  to  General  Lee. — A 
movement  has  been  commenced  in  this  country  in 
aid  of  a  monument  about  to  be  erected  at  Lexington, 
in  iiouour  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  memu- 
nient  vf'M  cost  some  15,000  dols.,  and  a  Virginian 
artist— Edward  P.  Valentine — is  tho  designer  and 
modeller.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  sur- 
mounted by  a  full-length  figure  in  a  reclining 
posture,  with  drapery  enshrouding  tho  body.  The 
monument  is  being  prepared  in  CaiTai-a  marble. 

Liverpool. — A  monument  has  been  erected  over 
his  grave  in  the  Smith-down-lane  cemetery  to  tho 
late  Mr.  John  Perris,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years 
held  the  position  of  libr.ari.an  to  the  Liverpool  library. 
The  design  is  that  of  an  old  Roman  altar,  and  it 
occupies  the  head  of  the  grave,  which  on  the  other 
three  sides  is  enclosed  by  a  bold  curb.  The  material 
is  Yorkshu-e  stone.  A  raised  sbab  of  polished  granite 
contains  tho  inscription.  Tho  principal  stono 
slightly  tapers  to  the  top,  and  springs  from  a  deep 
moulded  base,  on  one  side  being  inserted  the  raised 
panel  already  mentioned.  The  cornice  is  enriched 
with  deeply  carved  mouldings,  and  surmounted  with 
a  carved  representation  of  an  open  book.  Tho 
design  was  voluntarily  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Iloffer,  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
bv  Mr.  Alfred  Norbury,  sculptor. 


The  Conservative  Land  Society.— At  tho 
eightieth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Monday,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Conimitteo 
stated  "that  the  receipts  for  the  iiu.artcr  word 
£:!i:,'.)72  7s.  lOd.,  and  for  tho  year  i'llii.OlO  lO.s.  Id., 
and  the  grand  totals  to  Micluudm.aa,  1872, 
£1,835,.303  9s.  8d.  The  total  withdrawals  sinco  tho 
formation  of  the  society  (1852)  were  £491,430  8s.  8d., 
and  the  last  share  number  issued  to  Michaelmas 
was  No.  3",fi()9.  Tho  reserve  fund  amounts  to 
£10,500.  Tho  members  elected  as  auditors,  Mr.  W. 
11.  ('Icinow,  manager  of  the  Dudley  and  West  Krom- 
wicli  Bank,  West  Bromwich,  and  Mr.  James  Goad, 
land  and  house  agent,  287,  Essex-road  Islington; 
and  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Thomas 
liussel,  imblio  accountant,  8,  Loadenhall-strect.  E.C., 
and  Mr.  Ncwnliam  Winstanley,  42,  Orsctt-torrace,  as 
their  two  auditors.  Tho  report  concluded  by  calling 
tlio  attention  of  the  shareholders  to  tho  fact  that  on 
the  7tliult.  tho  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  society's 
commencement  was  completed,  and  that  it  has  now 
entered  ou  tho  twenty-first  year. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinionsof 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  ns  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 

iemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

■    Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 

iiisinp'^'5  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK, 

;i ,  TAVISTOCK-STKEET.  COVENT-GAKDEN,  "W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

iSico  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
wirds  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
-Pries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
iptilication  to  the  Publisher. 

Ailv.iii.^i'ments  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
u  II  ri  ::  .-o  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
Hill    .  .1  'iKe  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE), 
l-'js.  per  annum  ;  7b.  6d,  for  six  months :  3s.  9d.  for  three 
months;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  EELGLVN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
intej-national  Post-office  Order. 

l^s'  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especiaUy  when 
-'•H'-irinfi  their  subscriptions,  are  particularly  reqiwstcd  to 
idvise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Office 
Urder,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawicgs  for  the  EriLBXS'r, 
News  School  PlaJining  Competition  is  extended  to  thr' 
;;uth  of  November.  1872.  For  particulars,  see  Buildim; 
News,  August  9,  1S72.  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1872. 

Eeceived.— W.  M.  &  Co.— B.  &  Co.— H.  W.  W.  &  Son.— 
C.  B.  A.— C.  H.  &  Co. 

E  H.  B.  an<l  W.  B.  C— We  cannot  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  school  planning  competition, 
as  it  might  be  unfair  to  those  who  have  finished  or  com- 
meaccd  their  plans. 


Corresgonknte. 


TLUMBER'S  FURNACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLnisG  Kews. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  consider  the  accompanying 
letter  and  illustration,  although  perhaps  rather  late 
in  the  day,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper.  The 
numerous  fires  which  have  occurred  recently,  and 
"wluch  have  caused  the  destruction  of,  or  serious  in- 
jury to,  many  noble  public  buildings, ought  to  arouse 
in  the  minds  of  all  practical  men  an  earnest  desire 
to  do  their  utmost  to  de^e  some  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  such  fearful  contingencies.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  probably  with  great  reason,  that  the 
plumbers'  coke  furnaces  used  in  repairing  roofs  are 
frequently  the  occasion  of  these  disasters.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  plumbers'  furnaces  at  present 
used  are  most  awkwardly  constructed.  I  subjoin 
an  illustration  of  a  plumber's  furnace  used  in  these 
parts,  and  frequently  on  board  ship,  where  it  is 
always  supposed  there  is  greater  danger.  I  have 
.sketched  m\'  illustration  from  the  furnace  used  by 
filr.  J.  "W.  Acktield,  a  very  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced m.istcr  plumber  in  this  town,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  several  of  the  improvements  I 
have  suggested.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
li.'ihle  such  an  ordinary  furnace  is  to  upset,  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  carried  so  high.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  this  difficulty  in  my  improved 
furnace  by  considerably  lowering  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. 1  have  also  endeavoured  to  diminish  danger 
by  lifting  a  cover  to  the  furnace,  and  a  guard  to  the 
ash-pan.  The  cost  of  the  improved  furnace,  if  a 
number  were  made,  would  be  only  lOs.  more  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  furnace,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  plan  and  working  of 
both  furnaces  will  be  understood  by  the  description 
and  letters  attached. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  give   a  description 


and  illustration  of  a  soldering  iron,  which  will  work 
without  any  furnace  and  without  any  solder  if  re- 
quired.— I  am,  &c.,  Cn.\RLE.s  Tlk.nkr. 

12,  Four  Posts  Hill,  Southampton,  October  7. 


DESCRimOX. 

Ordinary. — A,  outer  case ;  A^,  handles  to  lift 
furnace  ;  B,  inner  case ;  C.  hearth  or  grate  ;  D,  ash 
pan ;  E,  cleaning  hole  ;  F  F,  legs  or  standards.  The 
action  of  this  furnace  is  very  simple.     The   fire  is 
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lighted  upon  the  hearth  C,  the  melting  pot  and  sol- 
dering irons  being  introduced  from  above.  The 
draught  is  through  the  bars  of  the  grate  and  through 
the  spaces  between  the  inner  and  outer  casing. 


Improved. — A,  outer  case;  A^,  handles  to  lift 
furnace  ;  A',  cover  to  furnace  ;  A',  lever  handle  and 
spring  catch  to  furnace ;  A*,  stay  and  catch  to  fur- 
nace when  cover  is  raised ;  A^,  holes  for  introducing 
soldering  irons  ;  B,  inner  casing  to  furnace  carrying 
hearth ;  B^,  lugs  for  lifting  out  inner  casing ;  B^, 
brackets  supporting  hearth ;  C,  hearth  or  grate  ;  D, 
ash  pan ;  D',  guard  to  ash  pan  worked  by  spring 
lever  ;  D^,  spring  lever  raising  ash  pan  guard ;  E  E, 
draught  holes;  El,  cleaning  hole ;  F  F,  casing  to  ash 
pan ;  G  G,  standards  to  support  furnace.  The 
action  of  the  improved  furnace  is  as  follows  : — The 
fire  is  lighted  upon  the  hearth  C,  the  draught  being 
between  the  inner  and  outer  casing,  and  also  between 
the  bars  of  the  grate.  The  cover  is  raised,  and  fixes 
itself  at  the  angle  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  melt- 
ing pot  is  introduced,  and  the  soldering  irons  laid  in 
the  hollows  A^.  By  slightly  depressing  the  handle, 
the  stay  catch  A'  releases  itself,  and  the  cover  falls 
into  its"  place.  To  clean  out  ash  pan,  press  down 
guard  lever  with  one  hand,  and  rake  out  ashes  with 
the  other. 


PRESTON  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 
S[R, — While  on  a  ramble  along  the  south  coast,  I 
heard  that  the  little  parish  church  of  Preston,  near 
Brighton,  w.as  undergoing  restoration.  As  it  is  one 
of  the  churches  I  h.ad  before  visited  with  pleasure,  I 
went  to  see  what  was  being  done.  I  found  that  the 
chancel  was  not  to  be  restored,  and  so  beneath  the 
chancel  arch  was  placed  a  rough  partition  to  inclose 
it,  while  the  nave  is  undergoing  a  "  thorough  resto- 
ration" under  a  Brighton  architect.  The  roof  was 
completely  taken  off,  and  a  new  one  substituted. 
Well,  all  this  may  be  right,  but,  as  you  probably 
know,  this  church  contains  some  very  interesting 
wall  paintings — "  S.  Michael  Weighing  Souls,"  •'  S. 
Margaret,"  "A  Scene  from  S.  Thomas  a  Becket's 
Life,"  &c.,  on  the  east  wall  of  nave,  and  several 
remains  of  figures  in  the  jambs  of  the  windows  of 
nave.  The  whole  of  these  were  exposed  to  the 
weather  (and  it  was  raining  when  I  visited  the 
church),  and  against  one  of  them  was  placed  a 
ladder.  I  asked  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  was  told  in  reply  that  they  were  so 
painted  that  weather  could  not  hurt  them,  that  as 
regarded  the  one  against  which  the  ladder  was 
placed,  it  had  been  operated  upon  bj-  a  workman  for 
three  hours,  and  he  could  make  nothing  more  of  it 
than  I  saw  then  (that  was  not  much,  certainly). 
Now.  what  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is  this: — Was 
my  informant  right  in  saying  old  wall  paintings, 
such  as  these,  are  proof  against  bad  weather  ?  And, 
as  regards  this  particular  instance,  are  not  these 
paintings  too  valuable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  workman,  exposed  without  any  sort  of  pro- 
tection ?  Apologising  for  troubling  you. — I  am,  Ac, 

W.  R. 


PROPOSED  ASYLUM,  S.  ANN'S    HEATH 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  interests  of  architectural  competition 
I  send  you  the  enclosed  correspondence  for  publica- 
tion. I  would  only  add  one  remark,  that  it  is 
curious  that  two  of  the  most  uncompromising 
Classic  architects  should  have  been  called  in  to  advise 
on  Gothic  designs,  and  that  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  as  a  judge  of 
Gothic,  should  have  had  his  report  ignored  in  order 
that  Mr.  HoUoway's  private  opinion  might  derive  a 
colourable  support  from  professional  authority. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  W.  Godwin. 


July  IS,  ls-2. 

Sib, — In  accordance  with  your  request  that  we 
should  examine  the  thirteen  designs  for  the  asylum 
which  you  are  about  to  erect  at  S.  Ann's  lleatb,  in 
order  to  advise  you  as  to  those  most  entitled  to  the 
two  first  premiums  which  you  have  offered  to  the  com- 
petitors, and  as  to  those  entitled  to  the  sum  of  £.50 
eacli,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 

Thirteen  designs  have  been  submitted,  bearing  the 
mottos  stated   below,  and    arranged    in    alphabetical 

order: 1.  Alpha.  2.  Au  bon  joueur  vient  la  balle,    3. 

Choose  the  best,  please  the  rest,  4.  Con  Amore,  a. 
Kcnnomy,  II.  Humilitas,  7.  Improbus  labor  omnia 
vincit,  s.  Jlens,  9.  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano,  10. 
Progress,  11.  Quadrant,  12.  Sanitas,  13.  Vivere  aut 
vincere. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  drawings  and  the 
descriptions  having  reference  to  the  suggestions  issued 
by  you.  and  to  the  requirements  of  snch  an  institution. 
^V■e  have  also  liad  tables  prepared  showing  the  num- 
bers and  sizes  of  tlio  princi])al  rooms  aud  the  amount 
of  accommodation  provided  in  those  designs  which 
seemed  indisputably  to  be  the  most  promising,  together 
with  the  cubical  contents  of  the  several  buildings. 

You  were  also  so  good  as  to  call  in  the  advice  of 
Dr.  ^  ellowlees  aud  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson,  well 
known  for  their  experience  as  able  medical  superia- 
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tendents  of  asylums.  We  must  state  that  although 
there  is  cousiderable  merit  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
several  projects,  and  evidence  of  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  care  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  drawings,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the 
design?  which  would  not  require  more  or  less  moditi- 
cation  of  plan  and  general  arrangement  ere  it  could 
be  carried  into  execution  for  practical  working.  Con- 
sequently we  have  selected  that  one  as  first  which 
with  the  least  alterations  and  no  sacriiice  of  its  own 
individual  character,  would,  we  believe,  be  the  most 
suited  to  your  purpose  and  the  least  costly. 

"VVe  beg,  therefoi-e,  to  state  our  opinion  that  the  first 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  *'  Alpha,"  the  second  to 
"Improhus  labor  omnia  vincit."  and  that  the  following 
should,  in  the  terms  of  your  offer,  receive  £oO  each  : — 
*'Au  bon  joueur,"'  Ac,  "Con  amore,"  "Economy," 
"Mens,"  "Mens  Sana."  Sec.,  "Progress,"  "Quadrant," 
"Vivere  aut  vincere." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  series  of  drawings 
bearing  the  motto  "  Quadrant '' — a  very  original  and 
artistic  design,  displaying  a  novelty  of  conception  in 
the  plan  and  much  picturesqucnoss  in  the  elevations, 
but  with  practical  deficiencies  and  defects  which  pre- 
vented our  placing  it  first  or  second. — We  heg  t»  re- 
main, sir,  yours  faithfully, 

^Signed)        Tnos.  L.  Donaldson. 
Thos.  Henky  Wyatt. 

Thomas  HoUoway,  Esq. 


533,  Oxford-street,  London,  AY.C, 
July  III.  lS7-_>. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  having  taken 
the  best  professional  medical  advice  I  could  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  selection  of  the  best  design  for  the 
asylum  I  propose  to  erect  at  S.  Ann's  Heath,  I  have  to 
enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Donaldson  &  Wyatt,  by  which  you  will  learn 
that  they  suggest  that  I  should  award  the  first  premium 
to  the  motto  "  Alpha,"  by  Messrs.  Crossland,  Salmon, 
&  Jones,  and  the  second  to  the  design  marked  "  Im- 
probus  labor  omnia  vincit,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  and 
that  your  design  is  entitled  to  a  premium  of  £(>(),  which 
I  will  remit  you  on  Monday  next. 

If  j'ou  and  other  gentlemen,  whose  designs  are  pre- 
miated,  desire  that  they  should  be  exhibited,  I  will 
endeavour  to  secure  a  gallery  at  9,  Conduit-street,  for 
that  purpose. 

Thanking  you  for  the  great  amount  of  time  and  care 
you  have  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  your  meri- 
torious drawings — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Thomas  Hollowav. 

E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq, 


533,  Oxford-street,  W.C,  July  22,  1872. 
Dear  Sir. — As  recommended  in  the  award  made  by 
Messrs.  Donaldson  &  Wyatt,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £50,  for  which  please  send 
receipt. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Thomas  IIolloway. 
E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. 


July  ■J3,  1S72. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  enclosing  cheque  for  £50. 

in  the  report  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  I 
find  two  designs  of  mine  are  awarded  premiums— one 
with  the  motto  or  word  "Mens,"  the  other  with  the 
motto  or  word  "  Quadrant." 

As  you  have  not  specified  which  design  the  cheque 
is  intended  for,  I  append  a  receipt  for  the  one  which 
stands  first  in  the  report,  marked  "  Mens." 

Lest  it  should  have  escaped  you,  I  shall  mention  that 
I  have  not  received  a  cheque  for  the  other  design 
marked  "(Juadrant." — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, (Signed)        E.  W.  Godwin. 

Thos.  HoUoway,  Esq. 


29,  Craven-street,  Strand,  July  37,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  to  leave  town  just  before  the  de- 
signs w*re  sent  in  for  the  above,  and  the  omission  of 
the  envelope  coutaiulng  my  name  was  altogether  an 
oversight  of  ray  clerk's.  In  common  with  many  other 
architects,  I  hardly  ever  read  the  Buihkr,  and  thus  an 
advertisement  might  easily  escape  notice. 

The  object  of  a  competition  under  motto  is  to  pre- 
serve secret  the  architect's  name,  and  to  give  to  merit 
in  design,  and  that  alone,  the  premiums  proposed. 
There  was  nothing  in  your  instructions  to  limit  any 
architect  as  to  the  number  of  designs  he  might  send  in, 
nor  did  you  propose  to  give  premiums  in  any  other 
way  than  as  prizes  for  the  best  design.  Had  my  de- 
sign marked  "  Mens  "  been  by  another  architect,  he 
would,  according  to  your  own  showing,  have  received 
your  premium.  I  fail  to  see  what  the  authorship  has 
to  do  with  it.  In  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts  competi- 
tion, under  motto,  Mr.  Waterhouse  decided  that  the 
premiums  should  be  given  to  the  designs  marked 
"  lf)ij(>,"  "Colston."  "Nisi  I'rius."  They  were  all 
three  designed  by  me,  but  the  Town  Council  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  me  the  premiums. 

Until,  therefore,  I  see  other  grounds  than  those 
named  in  your  letter,  I  shall  expect  the  premium  of 
£oO  which  your  professional  referees  have  awarded  to 
my  design. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)        E.  W.  Godwin. 

Thos.  HoUoway,  Esq. 


August  5,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  my 
letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  aud  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
cheque  for  £50,  which  I  consider  due  to  me  according 
to  the  terms  and  report  issued  by  you. — Yours  faith- 
fully, E.  W.  Godwin  (per  W.  A.  G). 

Thos.  HoUoway,  Esq.,  533,  Oxford-street- 


538,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.C, 
July  24,  1872. 
Dear,  Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the 
23rd  inst.  acknowledging  a  cheque  I  sent  you  for  £50 
as  a  premium  for  your  design   under  the  motto  of 
"Quadrant." 

On  the  1  ">th  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  you  sent  with 
your  design  marked  "  Quadrant '"  an  envelope  in  your 
handwriting  with  your  name  and  address,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  that  you  had  sent  a  second  design  marked 
"3Icns,"  nor  have  I  until  now  known  from  whom  the 
paid  design  emanated,  although  I  mused  an  advertise- 
ment to  appear  in  the  HuiUltroi  last  Saturday,  the  13th 
inst.,  requesting  that  the  architect  who  had  sent  in 
this  design  would  be  pleased  to  communicate  his  name 
and  address  to  me,  but  no  notice  has  beeu  taken  of  the 
adviTtis'iiH-nt,  and  it  is  only  now,  wln-n  I  send  you 
£'iO  for  till- fU'sign  marked  "  (Quadrant,"  that  yon  in- 
form me  that  the  drnign  marked  "  Mens  "  was  yours. 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  did  not.  when  com- 
municating to  me  on  the  I.Mhult.,  say  that  you  had 
also  sent  in  a  second  design  marked  "  Mens."  Had  you 
have  done  so,  I  should  have  informed  you  that  I  could 
not  receive  more  than  one  drawing  from  you  that 
would  be  eligible  for  a  premiurn,  as  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  acting  unfairly  to  the  other  gentle- 
men who  entiTcd  into  the  same  competition  with  you. 
according  to  the  terms  of  my  printed sugge.>*tions  ;  con- 
sequently 1  cjinnot  see  at  present  any  valid  reason  why 
I  should  premiate  your  second  design  marked  "Mens." 
—I  am,  dear  sir.  yours  faithfully, 
£.  W.  Godwin,  Eeq.  Thomas  IIolloway. 


Now,  as  regards  what  you  say  in  your  second  letter, 
I  have  only  to  reply  that  if  you  desire  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  right  with  me,  Mr.  Bowen  May,  of  (>7,  Uussell- 
sijuare.  my  solicitor,  will  accept  service.  I  have  said 
on  former  occasions  all  that  I  thought  was  necessary* 
and  I  don't  see  any  more  can  be  advanced  on  the 
subject. 

I  assui-e  you  I  should  be  considerably  pained  should 
your  demand  have  to  be  settled  by  a  court  of  law, — 
Yours  truly,  Thomas  Holloway. 

E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. 


5i>3,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.C, 
August  17,  1S72. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  refer  to  a  paragraph  on  the 
17th  page  of  the  printed  suggestions  for  a  proposed 
lunatic  asylum,  of  which  you  have  a  copy,  you  will  find 
the  following :  — 

"The  competition  for  the  building  will  be  open  to 
not  more  than  fifteen  selected  architects,  and  he  whose 
designs  shall  be  considered  by  Sir.  Holloway  to  be  the 
best  will  receive  a  premium  of  £200.  The  second  best 
design  will  receive  a  premium  of  £100,  and  eight  of 
the  next  best  designs  will  each  receive  £50." 

As  thirteen  designs  were  sent  here,  I  concluded  that 
they  emanated  from  as  many  architects,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  July, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  my  cheque,  that  I  learned 
that  you  had  sent  in  two  designs,  and  that  only  twelve 
architects  had  competed— eight,  of  course,  being  en- 
titled to  £50  each. 

I  have  paid  the  premiums  of  £200,  £100,  and  seven 
others  of  £50  each,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  to  one  of 
the  three  gentlemen— viz  ,  Mi-.  J.  Norton,  Mr.  Welby 
rugin,  or  Messrs.  Hine  &  Sons— the  eighth  premium 
of  £50. 

.Afessrs.  Donaldson  &  Wyatt's  report  of  the  ISth  ult. 
could  go  no  further  than  to  advise  or  recommend, 
their  powers  being  so  limited.  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
Ifith  July,  recognising  your  plan  under  the  motto  of 
"Quadrant."  You  have  received  a  premium  for  that 
design,  and  I  cannot  recognise  in  any  way  your  second 
design  of  "Mens." 

You  very  properly  sent  with  your  design  marked 
"Quadrant"  your  name  aud  address  as  being  the 
author,  but  not  until  you  had  received  my  letter  of  the 
22nd  July,  with  a  cheque  enclosed  for  £50,  did  you  in- 
form me  that  "Mens"  emanated  from  yon.  Had  you 
ac(iuainted  me,  as  you  should  have  done,  that  you  had 
sent  in  a  second  design,  I  should  at  once  have  roturued 
it.  as  I  could  not,  in  fairness  to  others  competing, 
allow  more  than  one  design  to  be  sent  from  any  one 
person. 

You  state  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Waterhouse 
awarded  you  two  prizes  for  two  designs.  He  was  in 
that  instance.  I  presume,  fully  empowered  to  do  so, 
but  Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Donaldson  had  no  such  power, 
and  perhaps  the  competition  was  without  limit  as  to 
numbers  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  I  considei-  the  right  of 
decision  remains  with  me,  and  me  alone,  a-nd  that  I 
am  not  bound  to  recognise  your  second  plan. — 1  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully.  Thomas  Holloway, 
E.  W,  Godwin,  Esq. 


29,  Craven-Street,  Strand,  Sept.  28,  1872. 
Sir. — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2(jth  inst.,  I  beg  to 
say  that  for  the  information  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  profession  at  large,  !>Ir.  Godwin  shortly  purposes 
l)ubUshing  the  correspondence  cousequeut  upon  your 
refusal  to  premiate  both  his  designs. — I  am,  sir,  yours 
obediently, 

Wm.  a.  Godwin  (for  E.  W.  Godwin). 
Thos.  Holloway,  Esq. 


533,  Oxford-street,  Sept.  30,  1S72. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.  acquaints  me  that 
you  intend  to  publish  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  us,  to  which  I  see  no  objection. — I  am» 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq.  Tho:uas  Holloway. 


29,  Craven-street,  Strand,  Sept.  25,  1S72. 

Dear  Sir,— Jlr.  (Jodwin,  notwithstanding  what  you 
have  written  him.  entei-tains  hopes  that  you  will  yet 
see  the  fairness  of  his  claim  to  the  premium  for  his 
second  design,  and  send  him  a  cheque.  He  has  been 
informed  by  all  he  has  mentioned  the  matter  to  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unusual  proceeding  on  your  part  to 
refuse  ij  premiate  both  his  designs,  "Mens"  and 
"Quadrant."  Will  you  kindly  let  him  know,  therefore, 
whether  yon  intend  adhering  to  yourformci-  decision  ? 
—Yours  truly, 

Wm,  a.  Godwin  (forE.  W.  Godwin). 

Thos.  Holloway,  lisq.,  538,  Oxford-efreet. 


653.  Oxford-street,  Sept.  20.  1872. 
Dear  Sir,— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  two  letters  of 
the  24th  and  25th  inst.,  aud  in  rejily  to  the  former.  I 
have  to  say  that  if  you  send  here  at  any  time  your  de- 
sign "  Mens"  will  be  delivered.  It  came  here  a  second 
time  from  some  photograph  establishment.  Had  I 
been  here  at  the  time  I  should  have  directed  it  to  be 
I  sent  to  you. 


fntercommiitticHtiou. 


QUESTIONS. 

[36GS.]— Measuring  the  Height  of  Chimney 
Stacks,  &c. — Is  there  any  simiile  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  height  of  chimney  stacks  or  spires,  &c., 
without  an  instrument  ?  I  shall  he  happy  to  see  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  rule. ^Valuer. 

[2C69.]— Circle  upon  Circle.— I  am  sadly  disap- 
pointed, as  well  as  many  others  of  the  readers  of  the 
Building  News,  that  the  question  (2649,  p.  191)  put 
by  "E.  L.  S."  on  the  circle  upon  circlelias  elicited  but 
one  answer — that  by  "  H.  C,"  which  I  don't  deem 
satisfactory.  In  Vol.  XXI.,  No.  872  (Sept.  22,  1S71), 
p.  221,  there  is  a  report  made  of  a  visit  made  to  the 
Ih-adford  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  there  were  seen 
masons  at  work  on  models  of  skew  bridge,  circle  on 
circle.&c. ;  joiners  at  staircases,  handrails,  roofs,  domes, 
&c.  I  should  think  if  application  were  made  to  them 
they  would  probably  furnish  an  answer  to  the  problem. 
— J.  E. 

[2070.]— 'Warborough  Church,  Berks.— The 
tower  of  this  church  is  a  seventeenth  century  one,  built 
partly  with  old  stonework,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of  a 
nave  of  Decorated  period.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave 
is  of  the  older  date,  and  hidden  behind  a  gallery  are  a 
fine  tower  archway,  and  above  it  a  small  doorway. 
From  the  ringers'  floor  this  doorway  communicates 
with  the  church.  Its  inner  arch  to  the  tower  is,  I 
should  think,  of  the  date  of  the  tower  ;  but  the  door- 
way itself,  with  shafts  in  the  jambs,  and  a  segment  head 
very  nicely  moulded,  is  evidently  of  Decorated  charac- 
ter. I  have  met  with  a  similar  thing  elsewhere.  Now, 
can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  it  was  intended 
for  y  I  don't  think  it  could  have  led  to  the  upper  side 
of  groining,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  church 
having  ever  been  groined  ;  and  since  it  is  below  the 
roof  collar,  it  cannot  have  been  to  pass  along  the  upper 
part  of  roof.  Any  information  that  wilt  throw  light 
on  its  use  will  greatly  oblige. — "W.  K. 

[2G71.1— Party  "Walls.— '^'ould  any  correspon- 
dent inform  me,  through  "  Intercommunication,"  if  a 
person  is  allowed  to  build  a  house  against  mine, 
making  use  of  side  wall  to  plaster  on  '^  Also,  if  allowed 
10  carry  up  a  brick  on  edge  against  same?  My  idea 
is  he  ought  to  build  a  party  wall  sufficient  to  stand 
if  mine  was  ever  to  be  taken  away.— A  Subsckiber. 


REPLIES. 

[3C56.]— "Puzzolana.  —  Do  I  understand  from 
"J.  T.  J.'s"  reply  that  bricks,  tiles,  ami  chips  of 
pottery,  when  ground  to  a  very  line  powder,  form  a 
hydraulic  cement  without  any  other  admixture  ?— II. 

[■.>(i(;o]— Cement  and  Mortar.— I  am  much 
oliligeil  for  Mr.  Gilbert  It.  Redgrave's  interesting  and 
e.xtremely  practical  reply  to  my  query.  I  would  men- 
tion that  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  cement  paving 
alluded  to.  the  bottom  under  the  paving  was  very  dry 
wlu'U  tlie  cement  was  laid  down,  and  has  been  ever 
since,  and  is  now  .ilso  perfectly  dry,  but  the  jieculiar 
nature  of  this  failure  is  that  the  work  has  come  up  in 
an  immense  sort  of  bubble  after  having  been  apparently 
sound  and  unmoved  for  eighteen  months  after  having 
been  laid.  .Since  writing  my  last  I  have  beeu  informed 
by  a  bricklayer  that  he  has  noticed  that  in  a  brick  on 
eilgc  in  cement  coping  to  a  wall  where 'there  are  occa- 
sional rounded  ramps,  the  bricks  will  Ull  at  the  ramps 
aud  become  loose  there  after  having  bein  ajiparently 
sound  for  twelve  months.  With  regaril  to  the  skinning 
of  the  top  sin-face,  I  intended  this  not  to  mean  the 
shelling  off  of  the  top  coat,  but  the  separation  of  a  film 
from  the  top  of  the  top  coat,  which  it  appears  to  mo 
must  have  been  caused  by  wetting  and  floating  too 
much  in  the  flnishing  with  a  steel  float,  by  which 
means  the  cement  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
there  formed  a  brittle  and  at  the  same  time  porous 
skin.  1  have  endeavoured  to  form  cement  paving  a.", 
an  artilicial  stone,  so  that  it  might  wear  all  throngli  its 
thickness  alike,  by  laying  it  in  one  coat  of  material  all 
through  the  .«ame — viz..  cement  aud  washed  sand— but 
the  result  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. — K.  L. 
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A  Musical  Local  Board.  —  The  Wallasey 
Local  Board  appears  to  have  for  one  of  its 
members  a  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  At  a 
recent  meeting  this  gentleman,  objecting  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  motion  of  his  had  been  received 
by  the  Board,  entered  the  room  ^vith  a  parcel,  untied 
it,  and  exposed  to  view  a  large  pair  of  shining  brass 
cymbals,  which  he  deliberately  fastened  to  his  hands, 
and  threatened  to  give  the  Board  some  music  if  they 
did  not  entertain  his  motion,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  they  (the  Board)  were  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  a  member.  The  chairman  attempted  to  go  on 
with  the  proceedings,  when  the  member  raised  his 
cymbals  and  commenced  a  variety  of  performances. 
The  chairman  called  the  musical  member  to  order, 
but  he  again  sounded  his  cymbals,  and  declared 
that  if  there  were  lOuO  men  before  him  with  bayonets 
he  should  not  be  put  down.  He  eventually  succumbed 
to  one  policeman. 

Working  Men's  Home. — fn  the  current  number 
of  Fors  Clavigera  Mr.  Ruskiu  states  that  he  has 
been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  a  park 
near  the  metropolis,  and  he  replies  "  I  will  not ;  and 
beg  you,  my  working  readers,  to  understand,  once 
for  all,  that  I  wish  your  homes  to  be  comfortable  and 
refined :  and  that  I  will  resist  to  the  utmost  of  mv 
power  all  schemes  founded  on  the  vile  modern  notion 
that  you  are  to  be  crowded  in  kennels  till  you  are 
nearly  dead,  that  other  people  may  make  money  by 
your  work,  and  then  taken  out  in  squads  by  tramway' 
and  railway,  to  be  revived  and  refined  by  science  and 
art.  Your  first  business  is  to  make  3'our  homes 
healthy  and  delightful ;  then,  keep  your  wives  and 
children  there,  and  let  }-our  return  to  them  be  your 
daily  'holy  da^-.'" 

Technical  Education  in  France. — There  has 
just  been  founded  at  Rouen,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Socie'te  d'Emulation, 
and  the  Rouen  Lloyd's,  an  "Upper  School  of  Industry," 
organised  on  the  widest  basis,  and  specially  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  who  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.  The 
school  was  opened  on  Monday  List,  the  7th  inst.,  and 
will  not  only  give  that  general  education  necessary  for 
the  management  of  any  industrial  work,  but  also 
the  special  instruction  required,  in  all  the  chief  de- 
partments of  national  industry,  such  as  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  the  chemical  arts,  machine  making, 
&c.  The  teachers  who  have  beeu  selected  are  men  who 
unite  to  extensive  theoretical  knowledge  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  practical  work.  Workshops, 
laboratories,  and  collections  of  specimens  of  various 
objects  have  been  fitted  up  with  great  care,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  maintain  them  on  a  level 
wish  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention,  so 
that  the  students  may  be  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
studies.  "  The  Upper  School  of  Industrj-"  is  to  be 
connected  with  the"  LTpper  Commercial  School,"  and 
will  be  placed  under  the  same  administration.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  receive  support  from  all  those 
persons  who  interest  themselves  in  commercial  and 
industrial  education. 

Arbitration  in  the  Iron  Trade. — -The  North 
of  England  Arbitration  Board  held  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  at  Darlington,  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  being 
arbitrator,  to  decide  what  class  of  workmen  should 
be  entitled  to  the  late  advance  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
also  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  uniform  scale  of  wages 
for  the  same  class  of  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
shinglers  at  Monkwearmoulh,  it  was  decided  that  the 
dispute  must  be  left  to  mutual  arrangement.  With 
regard  to  the  men  entitled  to  tlie  advance,  BIr.  Kettle 
decided  that  onlj'  those  who  were  permanently 
employed  could  be  entitled  to  it,  as  many  men  were 
classed  as  iron  workers  in  the  North  that  were  not  in 
Staffordshire  or  Wales.  Speaking  generally,  Mr. 
Kettle  thought  that  men  wlio  had  subscribed  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  would  be  entitled  to  the 
advance,  except  in  special  cases.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Board  were  very  harmonious. 

GnRjL\N  Fresco  Paintings.  —  The  Cologne 
llazelte  says  that  a  very  interesting  discovery  has 
just  been  made  at  Fribourg.  In  removing  the  white- 
wash from  the  walls  of  the  old  post-office  of  that 
town,  some  fresco  paintings  liave  been  discovered, 
which  seem  to  be  the  production  of  Holbein  or  of  his 
scIkjoI.  Tlie  buikllng  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Baster  Hof,  or  Court  of  Bale,  and  Holbein  was  a 
native  of  that  town.  Unfortunately,  the  paintings 
have  suffered  serious  damage. 

The  Chelse.\  Vestry  and  the  Metropolitan 
Raii.wav  Company. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chelsea  Vestry,  Mr.  Birch  called  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Vestry  and  the 


Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  by  which 
the  Company  bound  themselves  to  restore  all  streets, 
houses,  &c.,  disturbed  by  them  six  months  after  the 
11th  July,  18G4.  Mr.  I3irch  commented  on  the  un- 
sightly hoarding  which  is  now  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Sloane-square,  in  front  of  a  quantity  of 
is'aste  land.  A  memorial  was  read  from  various  in- 
habitants of  Sloane-square,  complaining  of  this 
hoarding  and  waste  land,  which  caused  a  serious 
drawback  to  their  business.  The  vestry  resolved  to 
instruct  their  solicitors  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  get  the  terms  of  the  Compan3''s  contract  carried 
out. 

Durability  of  Oak. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archa;ological  Society', 
held  last  week  at  West  Drayton,  those  who 
assembled  explored  the  site  of  old  Drayton  House, 
where  the  I'agets — now  Earls  of  Exbridge  and 
Marquises  of  Anglesej- — kept  great  state  for  two 
centuries  after  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
demolition  of  their  mansion  and  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  another  family  a  little  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century-.  The  party  next  drove  across  to 
Harmondsworth,  where  the  church  and  the  magnifi- 
cent barn  of  the  adjoining  farm  formed  the  principal 
attractions.  The  barn  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  it  is  nearlv  200ft.  long  by  about  40ft. 
broad  and  40ft.  high,  and  the  original  oak  timbers 
wi^h  which  it  was  built  nearlj-  .500  years  ago,  together 
with  its  beams  and  even  the  oaken  pins  b}' which  it  is 
fastened  together,  are  still  perfectly  sound. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — ^The 
list  of  members  of  this  society  now  contains  the 
names  of  l(i  honorary  members,  7. H  members,  1,122 
associates,  and  243  students,  making  a  total  of  2,135 
of  all  classes.  During  the  last  three  months  the 
deaths  have  been  recorded  of  Messrs.  Nathaniel 
Beardmore  and  Joseph  Walter  Gale,  members,  and 
of  Messrs.  Edward  Banfield,  Charles  Haslett,  Thomas 
Howard,  Robert  Johnson,  and  William  Sykes,  asso- 
ciates. In  the  period  referred  to,  no  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  list,  as  the  meetings  have  been  suspended 
during  the  vacation. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  session  1872-3,  was  held  on 
IMonday  evening  last,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
the  President,  I\Ir.  Jabez  Church.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Bartholomew  on  "  Telegraphic  Bat- 
teries." The  author  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
two  papers  he  had  previously  read  before  the  Society 
on  the  subjects  of  "  Telegraphic  Conductors,"  and 
"  Telegraphic  Instruments,"  observing  that  the  pre- 
sent paper  on  batteries  would  render  the  subject  com- 
plete. He  compared  the  electric  telegraph  to  the 
steam-engine — the  conductor  represented  the  steam- 
pipe,  the  instrument  the  engine,  and  the  battery  the 
boiler.  The  author  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
ditferent  kinds  of  batteries,  the  principles  of  their 
construction,  and  to  explain  the  laws  by  which  the 
force  generated  is  governed.  ,  Pointing  out  that  the 
force  generated  was  proportionate  to  the  chemical 
action,  and  to  the  consumption  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  battery,  he  showed  the  necessity  for 
preventing  any  such  action  or  decomposition  from 
proceeding,  xtnless  the  resulting  force  was  utilised. 
The  author  further  showed  how,  by  rendering  the 
surface  of  the  most  oxidisable  metal  homogeneous, 
local  action  was  suppressed.  The  various  methods 
of  joining  up  the  elements,  whether  as  forming  one 
large  plate,  or  in  series,  was  alluded  to,  and  the 
resulting  character  of  the  force  explained. 

The  Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  —  The 
Vaderland  of  the  Hague  announces  that  the  project 
of  drying  the  Zuyder  Zee  (the  space  between  Wier- 
ingden  and  Jledemblick,  of  about  60,000  acres) 
is  again  under  discussion.  The  example  of  the  Lake 
of  Haarlem  is  there  to  show  that,  nothwithstanding 
the  immense  difficulties  of  the  task,  the  ground 
gained  from  the  sea  by  the  hand  of  man  and  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  largely  remunerates  the  expense 
of  the  acquisition.  Is  is  known  also  that  the 
Zuyder  Zee  was  not  always  the  immense  gulf  it 
now  is,  but  was  once  a  thick  forest,  bathed  by  a  : 
river,  which,  .ifter  traversing  several  small  inland 
lakes,  threw  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  Texel. 
About  five  centuries  back  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
rushing  in  by  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  reached 
these  ponds,  and,  causing  them  to  overflow,  produced 
a  genera!  inundation. 

Tearing  up  the  Streets.  —  Remonstrances 
agiiinst  the  practice  of  constantly  tearing  up  the 
streets  have  hitherto  been  so  useless  that  those  who 
complained  before  complain  no  more.  It  is  only  a 
fortnight  since  wc  {'llic  MiUropolUan)  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  l.eaderdiall-street  has  been  "  up" 
three  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  on 
Monday  it  was  stated,  at  a  sitting  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  that  the  tlioroughfare  was 
being  .again  disturbed.     The  engineer  said  the  Com- 


missioners were  powerless  to  prevent  these  disturb- 
ances, because  the  Gas  and  Water  Companies 
possessed  authority,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  take 
up  the  streets  when  they  thought  fit.  If  this  be  so, 
the  sooner  the  attention  of  Parliament  be  called  to 
the  subject  the  better.  Meanwhile,  we  may  suggest 
that  some  police  restriction  should  be  placed  on  those 
companies  which  have  tlie  privilege  of  rooting  up  the 
pavements  whenever  it  suits  them.  They  ought 
surelv  to  be  made  liable  to  the  law  of  obstruction  as 
well  as  other  people. 


CHIPS. 

A  now  Church  School  was  opened  at  Monks 
Eleigh  on  the  27th  ult.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  will  accommodate  140  children.  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  the  builder. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  on  Tuesday  week,  at  Nuneaton.  The  cost 
will  be  £1,400.  Mr.  C.  Box,  of  Stretton-uuder-Tosse, 
•3  the  builder. 

The  -well-known  Rosherville  G.ardeus  and  Hotel 
were  sold  on  Tuesdav,  the  hotel  for  £4,500,  and  the 
gardens  for  £24,600. 

The  interesting  little  Early  English  church  of 
Cowley,  near  Cheltenham,  was  reopened  on  the  22nd 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  after  a  complete 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  Harts- 
horne. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  reopened 
Frieth  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Hambledon,  Bucks, 
after  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle,  at  a  cost  of  £450, 
Mr.  H.  Woodj^er  was  the  architect. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Winchester, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  John  James  Lancefield 
was  unanimously  elected  city  surveyor.  There  were 
35  applicants  for  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Lancefield  was  on  the  4th  inst. 
appointed  Clerk  of  Works,  at  the  New  GuUdhall, 
Police-station,  Museum,  &c.,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  Winchester,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Jcffery  &  Skiller,  of  Hastings,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  .loseph  Bull  a  Sons,  of  Southampton. 

A  new  iron  railway  bridge  across  the  Allan  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company.  It  is  a  solid  and  neat  stnioture,  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  stone  pier. 

A  great  bridge  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Fives-Lille  Company,  spanning  the  Nile  at  Cairo. 
Its  total  length  is  l,o53ft.,  and  its  width  38ft.  It  is 
composed  of  girders  resting  upon  stone  piers,  and 
the  centre  span  swivels  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
through. 

The  new  City  of  London  Libr.ary  and  Museum, 
Guildhall,  which  has  been  erected  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  F.E.I.B.A.,  the  City  Architect, 
will  be  formally  opened  about  the  end  of  next  month 
by  a  eonversaxione. 

In  the  recent  repair  of  South  Leigh  Church,  near 
Oxford,  after  taking  off  many  coats  of  whitewash, 
some  wall  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century  .ippeared. 
They  are  in  distemper,  though  faded,  and  are  capable 
of  recovery  ;  the  oldest  are  "  The  Resurrection," 
and  "  The  Weighing  of  Souls." 

A  new  church,  capable  of  holding  about  250 
persons,  was  opened  at  Perranporth,  iu  the  parish  of 
Perranzabuloe,  Cornwall,  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  E.  M.  Perry,  and  the  cost  about 
£800. 

Mr.  John  Hart,  builder,  the  largest  owner  of 
property  in  Leamington,  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing himself  in  his  house  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
act  is  believed  to  have  been  committed  thi-ough  over- 
taxed brainwork. 

The  dome  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  building  for 
next  year  will  be  the  largest  yet  constructed.  It 
will  be  275ft.  high  aud  353  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
latter  measurement  it  will  be  about  treble  the  size 
of  the  dome  of  S.  P.aul's,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
S.  Peter's,  and  very  nearly  double  that  of  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1862. 

Upon  excavating  for  a  foundation  for  the  new  Post 
Oflice,  in  S.  Martiu's-le-Grand,  a  quantity  of  old 
ware  was  dug  up,  and  is  now  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  recently  sent  a  few  of  its 
members  as  a  deputation  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  received,  shortly  ullerwards,  a  bill 
amounting  to  £3  2s.  4d.  for  refreshments.  The 
journey  from  the  Lambeth  Vestry  Hall,  in  Kenning- 
ton-road,  to  Spring  Gardens  (a  distance  of  about 
two  miles)  must  bo  very  exhausting. 

A  "  Model  Houses  Association"  is  talked  of.  It  is 
to  be  "purely  pbiUnthropic"  in  principle,  and  tho 
promoters  propose  to  effect  their  object  by  pulling 
down  tho  London  rookeries  and  putting  up  better 
dwelling  places  on  tho  sites.  Many  similar  proposals 
liavc  failed,  and  if  this  one  is  to  succeed  the  '•  purely 
philanthropic  "  clement  must  be  eliminated. 

Tho  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Cornhill,  is  undergoing 
extensive  reparation  and  improvement  (including  re- 
pewing),  and  will  be  reopened  early  in  December. 
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"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
London. — The  Mdjourned  meeting  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners'  "  Uniformity  of  Time  and  Wages  Delega- 
tion" was  held  on  Saturday  last.  The  chairman  said 
that  since  the  last  meeting  the  strikes  at  Messrs. 
Gillow's,  Oxford-street,  and  Corbett  &  M'Clymont's, 
Brompton,  had  been  arranged  ou  terms  satisfactory  to 
the  committee,  and  there  were  oulyafew  isolated  cases 
now  to  be  dealt  with.  M'ith  respect  to  Corbett  & 
M'Clymont's  firm,  it  was  only  intended  to  take  on 
about  15  of  the  carpenters  at  present,  and  this  would 
leave  about  40  men  still  to  be  provided  for  during  the 
coming  week,  lie  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  one 
more  levy  of  (M.  be  made,  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  even- 
ing next.  He  thought  Corbett  &  M'Clymont's  men 
were  men  worthy  of  all  praise,  for  the  manly  way  in 
which  they  had  acted.— Mr.  Isaac  moved  "  that  a  levy 
of  (id.  be  paid  on  next  Saturday  evening."  Ue  thought 
this  would  be  the  last  required  in  the  present  move- 
ment. The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. — The 
secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  masters, 
stating  that  his  committee  clearly  understood  that  by 
the  agreement  only  half  an  hour  was  to  be  allowed  for 
dinner-time  upon  outdoor  jobs  during  the  winter 
months.  He  asked  for  the  instructions  of  the  dele- 
gates upon  the  point. — It  was  moved  that  the  secretary 
write  to  the  JIasters'  Committee  stating  that  the  depu- 
tation left  the  interview  with  the  full  impression  that 
the  dinner-time  was  to  be  one  hour  all  the  year  round, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  half-hour  dinner-time  could 
not  be  accepted.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. — Mr. 
Matkin,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  the  balance-sheet 
containing  the  full  accounts  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  would  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  The  total 
sum  received  by  the  .Strike  Committee  had  been  over 
£7,000,  and  the  balance  left  in  hand,  he  hoped,  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  balance- 
sheet.  All  other  liabilities  had  been  discharged.  He 
hoped  the  levy  of  i;d.,  as  the  last,  would  be  paid  up 
well  and  punctually  ne.xt  Saturday.  Some  discussion 
ensued  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  movement, 
which  several  delegates  contended  should  not  be  closed 
until  they  had  obtained  the  "  nine  hours  and  nine- 
pence"  unconditionally,  while  others  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  "Watch  Committee,"  who  should  have 
the  power  to  convene  a  general  meeting  of  delegates 
if  thought  necessary.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  as  the  delegates  must  meet  again  on 
Saturday  evening  next,  the  question  as  to  future 
operations  should  be  then  decided  upon. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  iho  largest 
and  best  ..elr.ted  M.»-k  of  P.,VNi_ioK.  POKTMADOC.  and 
GEEEN  RCJL'FINI-I  SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Slarble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Eain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECI.AL  BED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GHEEN  SIjATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Offices  and  Show-rooms  14  and  15,  Bury-streot, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


CUDDINGTON.— For  erecting  stabling  for  Mr.  A,  Hector, 
"Worcester    House,    Cuddington,   Surrey.     Messrs.  John 
Giles  &  Qough,  architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Goode  :— 
Jocelyue  (accepted) £871 

Enfield, — For  the  orect'on  of  lodge  and  farm  buildings 
at  the  Ridgeway  Oaks,  Enlield,  for  F.  S.  Foley,  Esq.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect  :— 

Field  &  Sons £7-'i» 

h.  &  W.  D.  Patman 647 

Cayes  &  Rammage 590 

Ward 565 

ChUds  631 

EssE.x. — For  additions  and  repairs  to  Stacie's  Farm 
House,  Manningtree,  Essex.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Ormes: — 

Canham  £488    0    0 

Saunders  &Son 4ti7    0    0 

Capon  463  10    0 

Greenwich.  — For  offices  for  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company 
at  their  works  at  Greenwich .  Messrs.  Church  &  Rickwood, 
architects.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Jerrard  £979 

Shuttleworth 014 

Colls  &  Sons Sm 

Johnson 880 

Garland 850 

Tongue    830 

Kirk  (accepted)    744 

Herts. — For  the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings  at 
Sheuley,  Herts,  for  W.  Edwards,  Esq.  Mr.  A.  King, 
architect  :— 

Cordell £490 

Adams  &  Co 470 

Cook  &  Groom 464 

Boyce 403 

London. — For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  "  Rutland  Arms," 
Rutland-street,  Hampstead-road,  for  Mr.  Richard  Miles, 
Mr.  Charles  Bradley,  architect : — 

Cairns £179 

Durrans  17.5 

Berridge  (accepted) 175 

London.  —  For  boundary  enclosure  to  S.  Stephen's 
Church,  North  Bow.    Messrs.  Tolley  &  Dale,  architects  :^ 

Scrivener  &  White £456 

Perry  &  Co 447 

W.  &  D.Brown 4.36 

Browne  &  Robinson  (accepted) 373 

London. — For  the  erection  of  the  "Turnpike  House" 
public-house  at  Stamford-bill.  Mr.  R.  Button,  jun,,  archi- 
tect.   (Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  ;— 

Emery £2250 

Lewis 1931 

Child  1S90 

Rist  &  Brown 1827 

Marr 1752 

Linsell 1747 

Jarvis 1687 

MORTLAKE. — For  certain  repairs  to  the  Bootmakers' 
Asylum,  Mortlake.    No  quantities  : — 

Fish £225    0  0 

Pashlcy 209  10  0 

Hart 179    0  0 

Pride 165    0  0 

Bowling  135    0  0 

Aries  (accepted) 130    0  0 

Portsmouth. — For  the  erection  of  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary School  in  New-roads  Buekiand,  for  the  Borough  of 
Portsmouth  School  Board.  Mr.  Thos.  Hellyer,  architect : — 


TENDERS. 
Brixton. — For  the  erection  of  Ave  houses  in  the  Low- 
don-road,  Brixton,  for  H.  W.  Nevill,  Esq.    Messrs.  Haber- 
shon  &  Pite,  architects,  Bloomsbiury-square : — 

Temple  &  Forster £2374 

Woodward  2350 

Adamson  &  Sons 2.349 

High  2330 

Ritson 2297 

Cheesman 2245 

Tongue  2117 

Hiacock 2115 

Morgan 2100 

Haynes 1739 

Brixton. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops  at  Brixton  for 
H.  W.  Nevill,  Esq.  Messrs.  William  T.  Habershon  & 
Pite,  architects,  Bloomsbury -square : — 

Adamson  &  Son £3190 

Woodward  3150 

High  3070 

Temple  &  Foster 3024 

Ritson 3025 

Chessum  3010 

Morgan 2995 

Hiscock '2815 

Haynes 273S 

Tongue '2559 

CANTERBL'Ry. — For  additions  to  Elmstono  Court,  near 
Canterhurj',  Kent,  lor  Mr.  W.  J.  G.  Barrett.  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  architect; — 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  S  West £'2478 

Wilson  >t  Son 2290 

Jarrctt  (accepted) 2187 

Croydon.— For  tbo  erection  of  tho  Oval-road  School, 
Croydon; — 

Nightingale £3969  0 

Taylor  &  Sons 3656  9 

Walkley 3605  0 

Allen 3040  19 

Heade 3196  0 

Wright  Brothers 3167  0 

Watersou  &  Co.  (accepted) 3046  0 

Spearing' 2969  0 

Peskctt  S  Taylor* 2961  0 

Coles' 2940  0 

Crooko  ft  Wall* 2S73  IC 

•  Withdrawn. 


Mr. 

Evans  Brothers £3850  0 

Burbidge   3500  0 

Light  Brothers  3459  0 

Quick 34.39  0 

Ward 3397  0 

Barnes  &  Moody 3200  0 

Fades  Brothers 3195  0 

Morey  (accepted) 3165  0 

Smith 3160  17 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST   QUALITY. 

KANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Ofi'ice  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

oreen  roofino-slates. 

AssuppUcdto  H.n.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringhavi 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  a  re  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Lesacostly  than  ordinary  Qothic  TilinQ.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Por       Eqtiivalentto 
1.20O8Iatea.   poraquiire 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.         13  by  8  ... 
Do.         do.        13  by  7  ... 
Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       I'ibyC  ... 
Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Coat  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi 
monials,  and  Sample  SpecUnons  may  bo  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.  R.\.NDELL&  CO.,  Corsham,  Wills. 
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.     168. 6d 
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Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Muaeum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Chester,  October  31.— For  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  Boughton.  The 
architect  whose  plan  is  most  approved  will  be  employed 
as  the  architect  of  the  works,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
and  a  premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best.— Rev.  H.  Falloon,  S.  Paul's  Parsonage,  Chester. 

The  Royal  Northern  Agricultueal  Societv 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultural  Labourers), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specifications,  for  labourers'  dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz  ; — Class  I. — Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  ou  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floors. — Mr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  S3,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-.\dmiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 


CONTKACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINQ 

ESTIMATES. 
Ad.miralty  (Whitehall),  October  15.— For  supply- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  with  ironmongers'  sun- 
dries.— Mr.  F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of   Con- 
tracts. 

Ad.iiiraltv  CWhitchall),  October  16.  —  For  the 
supply  of  ironmongery  and  tinware  for  warrant  officers* 
mess. — y.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts, 

Admiralty,  October  Ifi.^For  the  erection  of  a 
coast-guard  station  at  .South  Kessock,  Inverness. — 
Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Spring- 
gardeus-terrace,  S.W. 

Ad.miralty,  October  17. — For  the  supply  of  iron 
nails  to  Her  Majesty's  dock  and  victualling  yards. 
— Mr,  F.  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

Admiralty  (Whitehall),  October  IS.  —  For  the 
supply  of  wire  to  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards. — Mr.  F. 
W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

Billericay  Highway  Board,  October  21. — For 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Washway,  near  the 
farm  of  5Ir.  Jlerrington,  Momtnessing. — Mr.  C.  C. 
Lems,  Jun.,  Clerk,  Brentwood. 

Birkenhead  Improvement  Commissioners, 
October  16. — For  re-constructing  and  diverting  part  of 
Grange-vale  Outfall  Sewer.— Mr.  Ambrose  Udler,  Clerk 
to  the  Commissioners,  Birkenhead. 

Birstal  Local  Board  (Gasworks),  October  10, — 
For  the  purchase  of  gas-tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor. — 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Gas  OflSce, 
Birstal, 

Board  of  Works  (Ilolborn  District),  Oct.  21.— For 
the  construction  of  960ft.  of  half-brick  sewer  and  other 
works  in  Great  SafTron-hill.— S.  W.  Hopwood,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  47,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
iS  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Bradford  School  Board,  October  IS.— For  the 
erection  of  Dudley  Hill  School.— Jlessrs.  ICnowles  & 
Wilcock,  Architects,  9,  Leeds-road,  Bradford. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock.— Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Exeter. — For  additions  to  tho  Victoria  Hall. — Mr. 
J.  Chudleigh,  jun.,  architect,  Newton  Abbott. 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  October  31. — For 
the  purchase  of  the  coke  manufactured  at  Bcckton, 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  1873.— Mr.  J.  O. 
Phillips,  Secretary,  Horscferry-road,  Westminster. 

Great  Western  Railway,  October  17.— For  the 
supply  of  (Jueboc  yellow  pine. — Mr.  F.  G.  Saunders, 
raddington  Station,  W. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  October  17.— 
For  the  supply  of  materials,  and  the  execution  of  day 
and  measured  works  to  tho  main  diaiuage  sewers, 
pumiiing-stations,  fcc.— Mr.  J.  I'oUard,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

Midland  Railway,  October  15.— For  the  erection 
of  a  jmssenger  station  at  Nuneaton. — Engineer's  Office, 
Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

OuDE  AND  Uoiiilkund  RAILWAY,  October  23. — 
l._l.or  the  supply  of  ironwork  for  the  superstructure 
of  a   bridge   over   the    River   Goomtee,  at  Juanpore. 

■J. For  the  supply  of  the  ironwork  for  superstructure 

of  a  bridge  over  the  Itiver  Sail,  at  .Juanpore.- Mr.  0 
C.  Johnston,  .'Managing  Director,  UO,  Cauuou-st.,E.C. 
I'RiESTWicii,  Oct.  17.— For  altering  the  corridor  at 
the  workhousi',  Crumpsall.— Mark  Ogden,  Clerk  to  the 
(Uuirdians,  Union  Offices,  York-street,  Cheetham. 

Uamsgate,  Oct.  21.— For  the  supply  of  50  gully 
gratings,  frames,  and  weirs,  for  the  Local  Board.— E. 
Ellice-Clark,  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Town 
Hall   Hamsgate. 

S.  Helen's,  October  17.— For  tho  erection  of  pro- 
posed new  Town  Hall  and  police  buildings  in  Cotham- 
ftn-et.— -Messrs.  Culshaw  &  Sumuers,  Architects,  Kum- 
ford-court,  Liverpool. 

Sheffield,  Oct.  16.— For  the  erection  of  a  district 
police  station  in  London-road,  Ilighticld.- 
maus.  Town  Clerk,  Sheffield. 


-John  Yco- 
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THE  DAWN  OF  THOUGHT  IN 
CHURCH  DESIGN. 

TT  is  a  remark  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due  that  no 
-*-  fashion  lasts  for  ever — not  even  an  ab- 
surd one.  A  change  is  sure  to  happen  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  the  belief  is  encouraging  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  many  fashions  of  our  time, 
which  can  scarcely  change  for  the  worse. 
One  such  fashion — that  which  for  thirty  years 
or  more  has  tyrannised  over  all  that  pertains 
to  church  design — does  seem  to  be  making 
preparations  for  departure.  The  papers  read 
at  the  recent  Church  Congress — the  expressed 
opinions  of  some  eminent  ecclesiologists,  lay 
as  well  as  professional — the  occasional  utter- 
ances of  such  journals  as  the  Satnrihvj  Revieir 
and  the  Atkeiia'um,  and  the  criticisms  of  such 
independent  Medievalists  as  the  portrayer 
of  the  "Church  Architect"  in  last  week's 
BciLDixG  News,  all  point  the  same  way. 
Church  designers  are  growing  tired  of  being 
treated  like  children,  and  church  founders 
are  growing  tired  of  childish  work.  One 
generation  has  lived  and  died  in  leading- 
strings,  and  that,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
suffice.  One  race  of  architects  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  suppressing  their  reason,  and 
acting  as  if  their  souls  were  not  their  own  ; 
the  results  are  patent  to  the  world,  and  every 
one  may  see  whether  the  success  was  worth 
the  sacrifice. 

The  fashion  of  the  last  thirty  years  may  be 
briefly  described  as  this  :  to  make  old 
churches  look  like  new  ones,  and  new 
churches  like  old  ones.  AVhen  it  was  a 
question  of  building,  for  a  modern  congrega- 
tion in  a  modern  town,  a  place  for  worship 
according  to  the  reformed  ritual,  then  the 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  contemplated 
witli  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  not  reverence 
merely,  nor  the  intelligent  admiration  which 
it  becomes  us  to  feel  for  those  whose  feats, 
perhaps,  no  one  now  living  will  equal ;  it  was 
a  blind  indiscriminating  submission  which 
did  as  little  honour  to  its  receivers  as  its 
givers.  It  put  all  precedents  on  a  level  ; 
the  greatest  master-mason  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  an  infallible  authority  ;  but  so 
was  the  smallest  village  carpenter,  and  the 
former,  could  he  have  returned  to  earth  with 
the  orflinary  passions  of  humanity,  miglit 
have  had  more  kicks  than  thanks  to  bestow 
on  some  who  called  themselves  his  disciples. 
If  anything  could  have  saved  them,  it  would 
certainly  be  his  inextinguishable  laughter, 
not  so  much  at  the  badness  of  their  work  as 
at  the  pedantry  and  lifelessness  of  it.  Bad 
work — in  the  sense  of  its  being  coarse,  im- 
perfect, and  uncouth — was  common  intheijre- 
Gothic  era,  and  not  rare  in  any  ;  but  then  it 
had  one  redeeming  quality.  It  was  the  work 
of  men  who,  with  such  brains  and  such  train- 
ing as  they  had,  were  really  doing  their  best. 
Tliey  relied  on  themselves,  and  made  the  most 
of  their  facidties  ;  they  met  their  difficulties 
fairly,  and  whether  they  conquered  or  were 
beaten,  at  any  rate,  they  fought  them  like 
men.  The  departing  generation  of  church 
architects  did  exactly  the  opposite.  To 
suppress  all  reason,  all  invention,  all  free 
force  of  every  kind,  was  apparently  their  one 
)icrsistent  effort.  To  master  any  difficulty 
which  liad  not  already  been  mastered  for 
them  they  seem  to  have  held  little  less  than 
a  deadly  sin.  The  whole  history  of  art  has 
hardly,  perhaps,  such  another  contrast  as 
that  between  the  Mediaival  church-builders 
— daring,  versatile,  inventive,  full  of  life  and 
freshness  and  originality — and  their  abject 
copyists,  who  .spent  their  lives  in  renouncing 
all  those  self-reliant  qualities  which  made 
their  exemplars  what  tliey  were.  Servility, 
however,  is  not  reverence,  and  while  the  one 
niay  accompany  the  most  thorougli  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,   the  other  does  not  , 


shrink  from  desecrating  what  it  professes  to 
adore.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
builders,  though  it  would  have  been  pardon- 
able for  them  to  think  lightly  of  their  prede- 
cessors, yet  treated  their  productions  with 
respect.  If  they  removed  an  earlier  work 
to  replace  it  w'ith  something  incomparably 
more  precious,  how  often  have  they  left  us, 
and  left  us  untouched,  by  way  of  memorial, 
some  interesting  relic  of  the  pre-existing 
structure.  Their  self-styled  successors,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  determined  to  leave 
nothing  undefiled,  and  though  too  timid  to 
use  their  own  judgment  in  their  own  build- 
ings, they  acted  as  if  caution  were  needless 
wlien  it  was  only  the  treasures  of  old 
English  art  that  were  concerned.  Lifeless 
design  and  reckless  "  restoration"  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  departing  race  of  church-architects,  and, 
though  what  they  have  produced  will  vanish, 
what  they  have  effaced  will  never  return. 

"  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,"  and  it  would  be  hard  if  all  this  mischief 
had  not  produced  some  incidental  benefits. 
By  the  vivisection  of  our  churches  and 
minsters,  some  knowledge  of  their  anatomy 
and  some  public  interest  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture have  become  generally  diffused.  So  far, 
this  generation  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
last  one  for  using  the  Gothic  style  in  the  only 
way  in  which  that  or  any  other  style  is 
worth  using — namely,  for  making  it  bend 
itself  to  all  our  requirements,  and  for  altering 
it,  cautiously  and  slowly,  but  unhesitatingly 
in  any  points,  if  any  there  be,  in  which  it 
refuses  to  yield.  It  is  possible  that  in  church 
arcliitecture  the  need  for  the  modification  of 
style  may  be  small.  It  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  church  arrangement  is 
really  and  thoroughly  to  be  adapted  to  an 
Anglican  service  and  to  large  congregations, 
considerable  changes  in  detail  may  be  desir- 
able. Such  a  church  arrangement,  involving, 
as  itdoes,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  sight 
and  hearing,  is  likely  to  lead  to  wide  roofs 
and  wide  arches ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wide  spaces  have  hitherto  been  found  to  har- 
monise best  with  domed  rather  than  with 
vaulted  or  w'ooden-roofed  interiors.  I'roblems 
of  this  kind,  however,  will  solve  themselves 
as  time  goes  on — or  rather  will  be  solved,  not 
by  the  speculations  or  even  the  experiments 
of  individuals — but  by  the  general  judgment 
of  the  conununity.  The  great  thing  at  present 
is  to  have  it  admitted  that  "  we  also  are  men," 
that  the  architects  of  the  present  day  have 
just  as  much  right  to  use  their  own  intelli- 
gence as  had  those  of  six  hundred  years  ago  ; 
.and  tliat  there  is  just  as  much  hope  before 
them  in  doing  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  nnli/ 
hope  of  a  genuine  and  living  art,  or  of  an 
artistic  reputation  which  will  outlast  the  hour. 
Those  that  follow  must  go  behind  ;  and  the 
architect  who  thinks  to  equal  the  IMedifeval 
builders  by  persistently  copying  their  works 
is  as  wise  as  the  painter  who  should  think  to 
equal  Kaphael  by  persistently  copying  his 
pictures.  '^Vhat  has  been  done  once  as  well 
as  human  power  can  do  it,  does  not  need  to 
be  done  again  :  and,  in  art  at  least,  it  cannot 
be  done  again  equally  well  in  the  sanie  way. 
So  much  the  more  reason  to  have  sjjared  our 
old  buildings  ;  so  much  the  more  reason  to 
have  struck  out  fresh  thoughts  in  our  new 
ones.  Every  builder  who  cares  for  his  work 
may  well  say,  as  did  IMr.  Beresford  Hope 
last  week,  that  he  is  constantly  growing  more 
conservative  witli  regard  to  the  first,  and  more 
progressive  with  regard  to  the  second.  If  all 
the  conditions  of  society,  if  all  men's  habits 
and  beliefs  had  lasted  without  the  shadow  of 
a  change  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  now, 
our  best  chance  of  an  architectural  revival 
would  still  lie  in  the  introduction  of  fresh 
ideas  for  architecture  to  assimilate.  The 
fiame  of  that  enthusiasm  which  forms  the 
motive  power  of  all  great  things  cannot  feed  on 
the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  the  hardest  thing  to 
set  on  fire  is  that  which  has  already  burnt 
itself  out.  If,  in  this  sense,  one  thingever  burnt 
itself  out  more  uumistakeably  than  another. 


it  was  certainly  the  Medipeval  type  of  church 
arrangement ;  and  yet  people  are  still  stand  • 
ing  round  its  embers  and  expecting  it  to  burst 
into  as  great  a  blaze  as  before.  There  was 
such  a  splendid  illumination  there  yesterday 
that  they  think  of  all  places  that  is  the  most 
likely  for  another  one  to-morrow,  and  they 
do  not  realise  that  the  only  way  of  producing 
such  another  is  to  put  fresh  fuel  on  the  spark5 
that  remain. 

The  new,  or  comparatively  new,  ideas 
which,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  well-known  chm-ch  designers,  are 
not  very  numerous,  nor,  for  the  most  part, 
very  striking.  When  Mr.  Street,  and  latterly 
Mr.  Brooks  and  some  others,  have  narrowed 
their  side  aisles  from  10ft.  or  12ft.  to  Oft.  or 
8ft.,  this  moderate  and  by  no  means  unprece- 
dented change  has  been  denounced  in  some 
quarters  as  an  unpardonable  innovation,  and 
lauded  to  the  skies  in  others  as  a  masterpiece 
of  original  thought.  Both  the  censure  and 
the  praise  seem  unaccountably  strong  for  an 
alteration  which  would  have  been  natural 
aud  obvious  enough  even  if  the  Dominicans 
and  others  had  not  left  us  examples  of  it 
ages  ago.  It  certainly  gives  increased  con- 
venience, though  perhaps  at  some  cost  in 
proportion,  aud  in  both  internal  and  external 
picturesqueness  ;  but  on  the  whole  its  merits 
seem  to  outweigh  its  defects.  The  wide 
nave,  which  has  frequently  accompanied  the 
narrow  aisle  plan,  has  lately  made  a  striking 
appearance  in  Mr.  Hansom's  Church,  the 
GesH,  at  Manchester.  It  is  here  between  40ft. 
and  60ft.  across,  lofty  in  proportion,  and 
vaulted  in  terra-cotta.  The  chief  artistic 
difficulty  is  the  apparent  shortness  produced 
by  so  great  a  width  ;  and  the  question  again 
suggests  itself  whether  the  best  treatment  of 
a  nearly  square  area  is  not  that  of  the  dome 
rather  than  the  vault  :  of  the  central  lantern 
rather  than  of  the  length-requiring  avenue. 
The  church  which  Mr.  Seddon  has  in  progress 
at  Yarmouth,  and  which,  according  to  the 
published  descriptions,  will  only  have  four 
columns  in  an  area  seating  1,300  persons, 
is  an  experiment  likely  to  be  watched  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  Blomfield's  new  work  in 
Oxford-street  is  so  exceptional  in  its  purpose  ' 
that  its  author  might  hesitate  to  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  contribution  to  the  general  science 
of  church  building  ;  but  it  shov.'s  that  if  un- 
usual forms  of  plan  are  desirable  on  the  score 
of  convenience,  Gothic  art  is  quite  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  resulting  construction. 
After  all,  it  is  only  the  dawn  of  thought  in 
church  design  that  we  may  venture  to  look 
for  yet.  Those  who  set  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ideas  into  a  territory  whore  their 
are  so  much  needed,  are  likely  at  first  to  have 
no  easy  time  of  it.  An  architect  has  not  only 
to  see  his  own  way  clearly  in  the  matter,  but 
to  make  his  clients  see  it  also,  and  the  latter 
half  of  the  process  is  often  the  more  difficult 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  only  a  question 
of  time  ;  for  even  absurd  fashions  ultimately 
expire,  and  then  even  reasonable  ones  get  the 
chance  of  coming  to  life. 


FOUNDATIONS.— IV. 

I'lLING   (concluded). 

THE  great  variation  in  the  results  of 
formula;  for  calculating  the  weight  that 
a  pile  will  safely  carry  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  investigators  re- 
gard the  effect  produced  by  a  ram  descending 
from  a  height  by  the  force  of  gravity,  in 
comparison  with  the  dead  weight  that  the 
l)ile  will  carry  when  driven  to  a  given  dis- 
tance by  a  blow  of  a  given  force.  Experi- 
menters on  the  strength  of  materials  that  can 
be  subjected  to  such  strains  as  are  within  our 
jiower  to  exert  on  small  specimens  have 
arrived  at  tolerably  equal  results  in  most 
cases ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  we 
try  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  ground  to 
hold  piles  so  tightly  as  to  bear  given  weights 
by  its  pressure  against  given  areas  of  their 
sides.     For  this   reason    it  is   desii-able,  as 
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every  engineer  says,  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged iu  pile-driving,  whether  they  be  resi- 
dent engineers,  contractors,  inspectors  of 
works,  or  foremen,  should  particularly  note 
down  every  action,  such  as  the  number  of 
blows  actually  given  to  each  pile,  the  pene- 
tration or  set  at  each  blow,  or  in  any  given 
small  number  of  blows,  the  weight  of  the 
ram  and  tiie  height  of  its  fall,  the  interval  of 
time  between  two  blows,  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and,  indeed,  every  other  circum- 
stance affecting  the  work  done.  An  investi- 
gator into  the  laws  of  pile-bearing  will  then 
be  able,  by  taking  a  great  number  of  such 
notes,  to  deduce  from  them  formula;  by  which 
the  bearing  power  of  piles  in  other  cases,  and 
under  circumstances  stated,  may  be  calcu- 
lated. The  following  is  an  instance  of  sucli 
observations.  The  foundations  of  the  abut- 
ments of  a  bridge  are  laid  upon  piles  pitched 
3ft.  apart  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piles.  They  are  of 
Baltic  fir,  from  llin.  to  loin,  square,  and 
average  12in.  square.  They  are  22it.  long, 
and  are  driven  2l.)ft.  into  silty  clay,  with  occa- 
sional thin  layers  of  sand.  Tlie  weight  of 
the  ram  was  15c\vt.,  and  the  fall  12ft.  The 
observations  made  on  the  driving  of  the 
whole  number  of  piles  show  that,  on  the 
average,  the  first  blow  with  the  12ft.  fall 
drove  down  the  pile  8in.  ;  the  tenth  blow, 
4in. ;  each  blow  being  given  in  an  average 
time  of  35  sees.  These  10  blows  drove  down 
the  pile  5ft.,  being  an  average  penetration  of 
Oin.  each  blow.  The  next  5ft.  of  di'iving  re- 
quired 23  blows,  the  last  of  which  effected  a 
penetration  of  2in.  The  time  occupied  was 
12  min. ;  average  jienetration  per  blow  3in. 
The  third  5ft.  required  40  blows  of  the 
ram,  the  last  of  which  caused  a  penetra- 
tion or  sot  of  lin.  The  time  was  23  min.; 
the  average  penetration  per  blow  Hin.  The 
last  5ft.  required  82  blows,  which  were  given 
in  45  minutes,  and  caused  an  average  set  of 
^in.,  the  last  blow  giving  a  set  of  jiu.  A 
final  blow  being  given,  and  the  movement 
showing  no  increase,  the  pile  was  considered 
sufficiently  driven.  It  was  intended  that  the 
maximum  load  on  each  pile  should  be  20 
tons.  A  few  of  the  piles  were  subjected  to 
actual  trial  by  loading  each  one  with  GO  tons 
of  iron,  and  no  movement  was  perceptible. 
The  specified  minimum  set  of  |in.  with  a  ram 
weighing  15  cwt.  and  falling  12ft.,  was  iu 
some  of  the  piles  attained,  while  there  re- 
mained several  feet  of  the  head  of  the  pile 
out  of  the  ground.  In  these  cases  two  test 
blows  instead  of  one  were  given,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  pile  to  be  driven  beyond  the 
limit  in  either  case  the  driving  was  discon- 
tinued ratlier  than  run  the  risk  of  shaking  and 
damaging  the  timber,  for  in  these  cases  it  was 
probable  that  the  point  of  the  pile  had  met 
with  some  partial  aggregation  of  hard  ma- 
terial, and  to  continue  hammering  the  pile- 
head  was  to  expend  the  force  in  bruising  the 
timber. 

After  the  heads  of  the  piles  had  been  cut 
to  a  iniiform  level,  the  ground  was  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  2ft.  below  them,  and  the  spaces 
filled  in  with  concrete;  sills,  12in.  X  Sin. 
were  notched  down  upon  tlie  lieads  of  the 
piles,  crosswise  of  the  abutment,  and  upon  the 
sills  .sleepers  12in.  by  '.)in.  wore  Uiid  over  the 
lines  of  piles  lengthwise  of  the  aliutment ;  tlie 
whole  area  of  the  foundation  was  tlnis  bound 
togetlier,  and  any  unequal  pressure  on  parts 
of  it  would  be  almost  necessarily  transferred 
to  the  whole  area.  There  is  an  actual  pres- 
sure on  this  foundation  of  two  tons  per 
square  foot,  or  about  18  tons  on  each  pile, 
if  we  consider  the  piles  individually,  but  if 
we  grant  that  the  whole  number  are  suffi- 
ciently tied  together  by  the  sills  and  sleepers 
so  as  to  act  as  one,  then  by  taking  the  out- 
side piles  as  carrying  a  load  equal  to  that  of 
those  inside,  the  average  weight  on  each  is 
reduced  to  15  tons.  These  abutments  are  of 
brickwork,  whicli  was  begun  u])on  the  con- 
crete at  the  level  of  the  pile  heads,  thus  the 
spaces  between  the  sills  are  filled  up  with 
brickwork  in    this  case ;    but   it   is  to   be 


remarked  that  the  spaces  are  often  filled  up 
with  concrete,  and  that  the  whole  area  is 
sometimes  planked  over  and  the  brickwork 
begun  upon  that.  In  each  of  these  abutments 
there  is  a  mass  of  brickwork  of  about  6,O(J0 
cubic  feet  interposed  between  the  concussive 
force  of  a  passing  load  and  the  foundation 
piles,  which  materially  lessens  the  effect 
upon  them  of  the  impactive  force  of  a  live 
load,  but  this  is  a  different  sort  of  case  from 
one  in  which  the  intermediate  structure  of  a 
bridge,  between  its  load  and  its  foundation, 
is  of  rigid  materials  and  not  massive.  AVheu 
the  intermediate  structure  consists  of  piles 
of  timber  or  iron  the  concussion  of  a  passing 
load  is  much  more  directly  transmitted  to  the 
foundation.  When  it  is  ascertained  by  any 
formula  what  load  a  pile  will  carry,  whether 
or  not  its  weight  and  the  measure  of  its 
elasticity  be  taken  into  account,  its  actual  load 
should  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  ultimate 
load  where  a  lai-ge  mass  of  material  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  pile  ;  and  when  the  load 
is  conveyed  directly  upon  the  pile,  perhaps 
one-tenth  isas  much  as  would  be  safe.  Major 
Sanders,  of  the  United  States'  Engineers,  has 
given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
a  rule  which  takes  no  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  pile  or  its  elasticity,  its  length  or  its 
sectional  area,  and  which,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a  rule  which  leaves  important  elements  out 
of  consideration.  It  is  this : — "  The  pile  will 
safely  bear,  without  danger  of  further  sub- 
sidence, as  many  times  the  weight  of  the  ram 
as  the  distance  which  the  pile  is  sunk  the 
last  blow  is  contained  in  the  distance  which 
the  ram  falls  in  making  that  blow,  divided  by 
eight,"  provided  the  pile  moves  equally  at 
several  of  the  last  blows.  To  apply  this  to 
the  case  above-mentioned,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  ram  is  15  cwt.,  the  fall  12ft.,  and  the 
last  set  J-in.,  the  ratio  between  the  fall  and  the 
set  is  as  576  to  1, 


aiul 


576  X   15 


=  1080  cwt. 


54  tons. 


is  one-seventeenth  of  the  greatest  possible 
load  according  to  his  own  formula. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
authorities  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  the  piles  are  to  be  driven  in 
respect  of  speed  ;  but  that  must  suj-ely  influ- 
ence the  result  very  much,  for  if  a  pile  be 
run  down  so  rapidly  that  the  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  ground  in  contact  with 
it  at  the  moment  of  giving  the  last  blow,  a 
certain  penetration  or  set  of  (say)  ^in.,  due 
to  that  blow,  woidd  indicate  a  greater  bearing 
power  in  the  pile  than  the  same  set  if  the 
blow  were  given  to  the  pile  after  the  ground 
around  it  had  had  time  to  come  to  rest.  In 
the  former  case  we  might  expect  a  small  set, 
such  as  ^in.,  to  indicate  that  if,  after  it  had 
been  given,  the  pile  were  to  be  left  untouched 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  another  blow  then 
given  of  the  same  intensity  as  that  which 
drove  it  the  last  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would 
be  immovable. 

Erkat.\. — In  the  last  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, towards  the  bottom  of  the  last  column, 
for  "8ft."  read  "8,"  and  for  "same"  read 
"  ram." 


The  same  rule  is  formulated  in  INIolesworth's 
"  Pocket-book  "  thus  :— 

Let  D  =  the  set  of  the  pile  by  the  last  blow,  in  iaches. 
Let  H  =  height  the  ram  has  fallen,  in  inches. 
Let  L  =  safe  load  for  the  pile  in  cwts. 

Then  L  =    approximate!  v. 

SD 

He  adds  that  W,  the  weight  of  the  ram,  is 
4  cwt.  in  ordinary  pile  engines,  which  we  can 
hardly  understand,  and  attribute  it  to  an  error 
of  the  printer.  Taking  W,  however,  to  re- 
present what  we  believe  to  be  the  ordinary 
weight  of  the  ram  of  a  crab  pile  engine — 
viz.,  from  10  to  20  cwt.,  and  in  the  case  now 
under  notice  actually  15  cwt.,  the  formula 
may  be  applied  thus  : — 

D   =  |in. 

H   =  i-2ft.  =  lllin. 

W  =  15  cwt. 

lhcnL=   =  — =    1080  cwt.  =    54 

SD  8  X  J 

tons  as  before. 

I'rofcssor  Jlankine,  in  his  "  ISIanual  of 
(Uvil  Engineering,"  says  that  for  piles  stand- 
ing in  soft  ground  by  friction  (as  in  this  case) 
it  appears  from  practical  e.'camples  that  tlie 
limit  of  the  .safe  load  is  about  2U(lIb.  per 
scjuare  inch  of  area  of  head.  This  would  be 
about  13  tons  on  one  of  these  piles.  Hut  in 
an  elaborate  formula  which  he  gives  for  the 
ultimate  or  greatest  po.ssible  load,  in  which 
not  only  the  conditions  above  stated  are  taken 
into  account,  but  the  sectional  area  of  the  i>ile, 
its  length,  and  the  modulus  of  its  elasticity, 
tliat  ultim.ate  load  woidd  be,  according  to 
tliis  formula,  about  220  tons,  so  that  the  54 
tons  <lcrived  from  the  formula  of  Major 
Sanders  and  Mr.  Molesworth  as  a  safe  load  is 
.al)out  one-fourth  of  the  greatest  possible 
load  ;  the  18  tons  previously  mentioned  as 
the  possible  actual  load  on  one  pile  in  these 
foundations  is  one-twelfth  ;  the  more  pro- 
Ijablc  actual  load  of  15  tons  is  oiu'-fifteenth  ; 
and  the  13  tons  derived  from  Mr.  Kankiue's 
statement  of  2001b.  per  square  inch  of  head 


SCULPTURE   AT   THE  PRINCE   CON- 
SORT MEMORIAL  IN  HYDE  PARK.— H. 

TN  the  colossal  groups  at  the  four  extreme 
-'-  angles  of  the  Memorial,  the  sculptors 
were  unfettered  by  conditions  unfavourable 
to  their  art.  In  the  four  smaller  groups 
projecting  from  the  clustered  granite  columns 
of  the  architectural  structure,  the  imposed 
conditions  were  sufficiently  trying  to  break 
the  heart  of  a  trained  sculptor.  In  out- 
line, straggling  disposition  of  parts  and 
position,  the  four  smaller  groups  are 
pictorial,  not  sculptural,  conceptions.  They 
have  also  a  quasi-architectural  value.  The 
motive  of  the  designer  was  that  there  should 
be  in  each  group  a  symmetrical  disposition  of 
four  figures  in  a  semi-pyramidal  form,  ascend- 
ing towards  the  columns  and  central  statue, 
like  the  weather-line  of  a  buttress.  This 
treatment  destroyed  all  freedom  of  com- 
position. The  next  condition,  that  the  figiu-es 
should  be  detached  from  each  other,  made 
breadth  of  mass  impossible.  The  height 
above  the  eye  at  -which  the  groups  are  placed 
has  produced  awkward  foreshortenings  of 
recumbent  figures,  whereby  continuity  of 
line  is  entirely  sacrificed.  Not  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  group  was  possible, 
while  its  primary  feature  was  entirely 
omitted.  A  detached  group  must  have_  a 
central  object.  That  central  object  is  its 
point  of  dignity  in  conception;  it  should  be  one 
of  the  principal  lights  in  its  chiar'  v.icuro  •  the 
point  whereon  the  harmony  of  its  lines  and 
balance  of  parts  depend  ;  the  focus  of  its 
beauty  and  impressiveness.  These  groups 
have  no  such  object ;  their  centre  is  an  empty 
space !  Nor  can  that  central  object  be  re- 
moved, as  here  attempted,  by  placing  an 
important  or  taller  figiu'e  on  one  side  of  the 
composition.  Art  will  not  be  tricked  in  that 
way  ;  nor  by  any  possibility  can  the  eye  be 
led  away  by  it.  Such  compositions  as  these, 
if  admissible  in  sculpture,  are  only  artistic  in 
the  form  of  relievos.  A  view  of  any  of  them 
taken  at  random  would  be  pleasing  and  har- 
monious in  relief  upon  a  fiat  ground.  Selected 
views  would  work  out  admirably  as  relievos. 
Their  pictorial  treatment  renders  the  necessity 
for  a  fiat  background  more  imperative.  But 
they  have  neither  background,  isolation,  nor 
contrast  in  their  surroundings.  One  clashes 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  W.  Calder  ]\Iarshall,  U.A.,  is  the 
sculptor  of  the  group  of  "  .Vgriculture."  It 
consists  of  a  central  draped  female  figure  of 
no  distinctive  type,  before  whom  a  character- 
less semi-nude  male  figure  kneels.  The  male 
figure  holds  a  plough,  and  has  accessory 
chemical  and  engineering  im)ilements.  ^  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  group  is  a  pretty  Greek 
l)oy,  kneeling,  with  a  lamb  iu  his  arms.  A 
•sheep,  beautifully  carved,  is  reclining  near 
him.     On  the  left  is  a  draped  female  figure, 
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seated,  with  a  sickle  and  a  sheaf  of  corn. 
Such  are  the  materials  wherewith  Mr. 
Mar.shall  essays  to  symbolise  "Agriculture." 
The  jirincipal  figure  is  draped  without  con- 
sideration for  underlying  symmetry  or 
beauty  of  outline.  The  head  of  tlie  other 
female  figure  is  that  of  a  Scotch  lassie.  The 
whole  conception  is  common-place,  tame,  and 
without  interest.  The  conditions  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  dispiriting  effect  upon  the 
sculptor,  from  whom  might  have  been  ex- 
pected a  charming  idyllic  work,  recalling  the 
breezy  uplands,  the  lowing  herds,  the  sun- 
shine of  the  spring,  the  ripening  sunmier 
sky,  the  joy,  the  cheer,  of  hay  and  harvest 
homes,  the  strength  that  tills,  and  the  glad- 
ness that  secures" the  ripe  fruits  of  the  tillage. 
Full  eyes  and  cheery  lips,  strong  arms  and 
gentle  limbs,  the  zephyr's  raiment  and  the 
unclad  form,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
subject.  Unfortunately,  the  imaginative 
power  and  refined  sentiment  which  have 
hitherto  graced  the  works  of  Mr.  Marshall 
are  not  to  be  found  in  this.  Ilis  ideal  figures 
are  lovely ;  his  statue  of  Crompton,  in  the 
market-place  at  Bolton,  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  skilful  portrait  works  in  the 
kingdom.  He  has,  however,  not  been  happy 
in  this  group  of  "Agriculture,"  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  trammelled  by  unhappy 
conditions. 

The  group  representing  "  Manufactures  " 
is  by  Mr.  H.  Weekes,  R.A.  In  style  it  is 
not  attractive.  It  is  conceived  in  the  imita- 
tive spirit  of  Greek  art  peculiar  to  this 
country  during  the  later  period  of  the 
Georgian  era.  A  draped  female  figure  with 
her  right  hand  upon  a  bee-hive  and  an  hour- 
glass in  her  left  hand,  st-ands  looking  towards 
a  reclining  draped  female  figure,  who  is  pre- 
senting to  her  a  piece  of  woven  fabric.  On 
the  left-hand  side  stands  a  male,  semi-nude 
figure,  of  the  Greek  Hercules  type,  in  pan- 
taloons. His  accessories  denote  that  he 
symbolises  the  most  potent  of  all  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  —  engineering.  In 
front  is  a  reclining  draped  youth,  with  acces- 
sories pertaining  to  the  potter's  art.  An 
insipidity  of  character  prevails  in  the  nude 
portions  of  this  group,  while  the  di-aperies 
display  more  than  ordinary  free  treatment 
and  spirit.  Perhaps  all  that  could  be  accom- 
plished has  been  done  in  composition.  A 
buttress-like  sweep  of  outline  makes  the 
work  conform  to  its  architectural  intention. 
The  figures  join  each  other  with  a  degree  of 
compactness  which  is  cleverly  managed.  The 
draperies,  deeply  incised,  lead  to  the  heads  of 
the  principal  figures.  So  far,  there  is  partial 
grouping.  But  Mr.  AVeekes,  with  his  masterly 
power  of  composition,  fails  to  produce  a  true 
group  or  an  elevating  and  interesting  subject. 
The  four  figures  look  at  each  other  across  a 
void.  They  speak — they  gesticulate;  but 
their  speaking  is  to  no  purpose  ;  their  occu- 
pation is  neither  heroic  nor  beautiful.  Only 
in  a  very  tame  manner  do  they  symbolise  the 
mighty  strength  and  delicate  subtlety  of 
mental  and  manual  power,  which  raise  the 
factories  of  this  age  into  one  of  the  greatest 
marvels  of  the  world. 

In  the  group  of  "  Commerce,"  Mr.  T. 
Thorneycroft  has,  to  a  great  extent,  assimi- 
lated the  feeling  of  his  work  to  that  of  the 
Memorial,  while  retaining  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  pure  style.  It  is  rather  effeminate 
in  character,  but  exceedingly  chaste  and 
elevated.  The  composition  is  pictorial  to  a 
fault.  The  figures  are  isolated,  and  have 
little  more  in  common  with  each  otlier  than 
the  ground  upon  wliich  they  arc  placed.  A 
principal  female  figure,  in  Classic  costume, 
holds  in  her  left  liand  a  cornucopia,  and  witli 
her  right  extended  hand  touches  the  shoulder 
of  an  ambitious  youtli,  who  .stands  in  a  digni- 
fied attitude  looking  over  the  world  and  into 
the  futui-e.  This  draped  youth  is  a  fine  con- 
ception. His  costume  is  of  the  Karly  Italian 
period,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  typically 
representing  the  first  dawn  of  Commerce 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Italy.  In  his  right  hand 
he   holds  a  book  and  a  purse  ;  in  his  left  a 


Pair  of  scales.  A  bale  of  goods,  over  which 
he  stands,  completes  his  meaning.  By  a 
Variety  of  skilful  arrangements,  all  worthy  of 
being  noted,  he  becomes  the  leading  object 
of  the  composition.  In  the  first  place  he 
looks  out  of,  not  into,  the  empty  space  be- 
tween himself  and  the  other  figures.  Secondly, 
he  is  made  a  little  taller  than  the  secondary 
figirres  iu  tlie  other  compositions,  and,  being 
brought  nearer  to  the  centre,  acquires  the 
importance  of  a  central  object.  But  this 
clever  management  does  not  make  a  group. 
The  isolation  and  prominence  given  to  the 
youth  only  increase  his  importance  as  a 
single  statue.  The  other  figures — two  of 
them,  at  least — might  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  work.  Again,  it  is  apparent 
that  Art  will  not  be  ti'icked.  No  amount  of 
cleverness  in  grouping  can  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  cardinal  principles.  The  other 
figures  are  a  Merchant  in  Oriental  costume, 
sitting  upon  a  chest,  and  holding  a  casket  ; 
and  a  youth  seated  upon  the  ground  with  a 
handful  of  corn  and  a  bag.  The  artistic  value 
of  these  is  only  in  their  contrast  to  the  vigour 
of  the  erect  youth.  They  add  nothing  to  the 
story  which  the  youth  tells  so  admirably ; 
they  supply  the  required  complement  of  four 
figures.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  promising 
work.  It  possesses  the  germs  of  a  style  of 
pure  sculpture,  which  may  be  developed  into 
harmony  with  the  severe  types  of  prevailing 
Gothic  Architecture.  It  is  a  good  beginning, 
and  a  fair  indication  of  what  our  future  art 
of  sculpture  may  be,  with  the  infusion  of  a 
more  masculine  spirit. 

The  group  of  "  Engineering"  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  John  Lawlor.  The  drawing 
of  this  work  is  charming.  The  clean  carving, 
bringing  out  the  crispness  and  transparency 
of  the  marble,  is  sweetly  delicate.  The  con- 
ception is  not  equal  to  the  execution.  A  tall 
female  figure  in  Greek  drapery  places  her 
right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  extends  her  left 
by  way  of  encoiu'agement  to  a  man  and  youth 
in  recumbent  positions  before  her.  The  man 
is  a  draped  typical  figure,  holding  a  be vel  cog- 
wheel. The  youth  is  also  typical  and  draped  ; 
he  has  a  pair  of  compasses  in  his  hand  and  a 
roll  of  drawings  spread  upon  the  ground. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  group  sits  a  realistic 
"  navvie,"  a  literal  modelling  of  "  the  man, 
in  all  his  habit  as  he  lived."  The  principal 
allegorical  figure  and  the  navvie  look  across 
the  central  space  towards  the  boy  with  the 
drawings.  The  typical  figure  with  the  wheel 
also  looks  towards  the  centre.  The  absence 
of  any  purpose  in  the  combination  of  person- 
ages is  striking.  The  confusion  of  ideas 
which  they  present  belongs  to  an  obsolete 
period  of  sculpture  more  remarkable  for 
conceits  and  pretty  fancies  than  poetic  intelli- 
gence. The  head  Of  the  female  figure  is  very 
sweet.  The  heads  of  the  typical  figures  are 
beautifully  modelled,  but  their  striking 
national  character  is  not  consistent  with  ideal 
beauty.  As  a  composition  it  has  no  sculptural 
merit ;  it  is  purely  pictorial.  J.  C. 


Discovery  is  Kome. — A  remarkable  statue 
has  been  discovered  near  Aspra,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  not  far  from  liome,  by  a  labourer 
"wlio  wa.^  diggini^  the  ground.  It  is  in  wliitc 
marbk',  and  liad  apparently  occupied  a  niche 
in  some  building,  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  around  it.  It  is  life-size,  and  represents 
a  Venus  naked  to  the  vinisl,  but  draped  from 
there  to  the  feet.  The  whole  right  arm  and 
the  forepart  of  the  left  are  wantinR.  Several  other 
portions  had  been  injured  and  restored  formerly, 
and  probably  for  that  reason  the  statue  had  been 
pl.aced  in  a  niche  and  transformed  from  a  Venus  to 
a  Naiad,  for  which  jiurpose  pipes  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  a  basin,  some  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found,  placed  in  the  hands.  This 
work,  whicli  belongs  to  the  highest  period  of  art, 
bears  a  striliing  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Venus 
of  Aries,  in  the  I'aris  JIuseum.  The  work  just 
found,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  school  oi 
Praxiteles,  has  been  transported  to  Itocca-Antica, 
where  it  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  in  a 
room  of  the  Manjuis  Viucentini's  palace. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

{From  an  elaborate  article  in  tlie  last  nxunher  of  the 

"  Quarterly  lieuiew.'") 

\    FEW  months  ago  there  was  some  discussion  in 

•^  the  newspapers  about  a  reported  scheme  of 
iconographic  decoration  at  S.  Paul's.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  scheme  was  startling.  People 
began  to  consiiler  when  Wren  lived,  and  what  his 
"  sacred "  purpose  might  have  been  respecting 
"  iconography."  The  Committee  had  not  mentioned 
it  in  their  "  Appeal,"  nor  is  it  discoverable  in  the 
"  Parentalia,"  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  thing 
w.as,  in  connection  with  S.  Paul',?,  entirely  new; 
that  Wren  knew  nothing  of  it,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  could  not  come  within  the  estim.ate  of  £200,000 
for  the  "  completion  "  of  his  work.  We  subsecptently 
heard  that  the  "  scheme  "  had  not  been  quite  adop- 
ted, but  that  the  '*  architect  "  who  proposed  it  had 
been  appointed  to  act  with  Mr.  Penrose  because  he  is 
said  to  "possess"  what  is  called  the  "ecclesiastical 
element,"  which  "element"  Mr.  Penrose  was  not 
known  to  "  possess."  Neither,  however,  we  fear, 
did  Wren  possess  it.  Kather  it  poaaessed  him,  and 
it  pursues  him  still.  This  ecclesiastical  element  it 
was  that,  as  Dean  Milman  told  us,  spoiled  the 
plan  of  the  cathedral,  and  by  its  clerical  interven- 
tion caused  those  crippled  and  distorted  forms  and 
outlines  which  have  made  the  interior  a  subject  for 
apology  instead  of  praise.  And  now  we  have  this 
element  of  evil  omen  manifest  again,  prompt,  igno- 
rant, and  conceited,  and  prepared  to  add  defacing 
insult  to  its  former  injury. 

The  "  architect "  in  question  is  one  of  those 
sketching  draughtsmen  who,  by  some  cleverness  with 
their  pencil  and  bow-pen,  obtain  a  notoriety  among 
the  half-taught  people  who  take  drawing  to  be 
architecture,  and  who,  because  their  reading  and 
observation  have  digressed  into  some  remote  regions 
of  ecclesiasticism  and  professional  technicalities  that 
are  not  often  explored  by  sensible  men,  are  acceptetl 
as  authorities  on  ecclesiastical  "  properties "  and 
iconographic  or  other  furniture  decoration.  They 
generally  affect  the  Ritualist  party  iu  the  Church, 
and  their  weak  designs  and  trumpery  church  furni- 
ture and  furbelows  have  gained  a  temporary  popu- 
larity among  the  clergy  that  tends  to  mental  degra- 
dation and  religious  coarseness.  Their  snccess  is 
principally  due  to  the  entire  want  of  workman  cul- 
ture. Weak-minded  people  can  take  easily  to  con- 
noisseurship,  and  of  course  prefer  to  patronise  some 
dapper  draughtsman  rather  than  risk  their  superfine 
gentility  by  giving  personal  and  sympathetic  aid  or 
counsel  to  a  true  "  artist "  working-man. 

The  gentleman  who  is  to  scheme  the  saintly  deco- 
ration for  S.  Paul's  refers  us  to  his  work  at  Worces- 
ter College  Chapel,  of  which  a  reverend  member  of 
the  College  committee  has  written  a  careful  descrip- 
tion.    He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Guardian,  that 

"  Mr.  Burges  has  covered  walls,  architraves,  tym- 
pana, roof,  niches,  tioor,  with  e-xquisite  designs,  every 
one  with  a  significant  meaning.  He  found  a  '  room  ' 
and  he  has  left  a  '  chapel '  full  of  thought,  of  genius 
well  applied,  of  symbolism  most  effective.  It  is  a 
perfect  study  from  end  to  end.  It  is  the  only  build- 
ing in  England  where  the  walls  were  designed  for 
the  windows,  and  the  windows  for  the  walls.  There 
is  no  floor  lil;e  it  in  England  of  elaborate  mosaics. 
The  massive  seats  of  dark  walnut  inlaid  with  box, 
simply  unrivalled.  The  stall  ends  each  an  artistic 
study  in  zoology  or  ornithology.  I  cannot  thinlc 
of  a  detail  that  has  not  been  most  carefully  thought 
over  in  the  studio,  and  artistically  elaborated  in  the 
chapel  itself.  I  venture  to  say  that  on  this  side  the 
Alps  there  is  no  sacred  building  of  the  kind  that  so 
impresses  one  as  a  building  designed  as  a  whole,  and 
iu  its  minutest  detail,  for  the  glory  of  Goil  and  for 
the  pious  and  religious  uses  for  which  it  was  intended 
as  Worcester  College  Chapel.  Sir.  liurges  may  with 
pride  and  with  confidence  refer  to  his  success  there 
as  the  proof  that  he  can  handle  an  Italian  building 
in  tlie  spirit  of  the  style  without  the  introduction 
of  a  single  Gothic  dctail.^^ 

We  ventured  lately  to  declare  that  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  churches  the  clergy  are  habitually  and 
very  greatly  subject  to  imposture.  An  illustration 
of  this  fact  would  have  appeared  personal  and  in- 
vidious, so  we  .allowed  the  statement  to  appear  in 
naked  verity.     Providence,   however,  has  been  kind, 
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and  here  we  have  all  the  illustration  that  could  be 
desired.  The  walls,  &c..  are  indeed  "covered"  with 
paint  of  many  colours  laid  on  vi  several  kinds  of 
pattern  ;  but  the  colours  have  no  harmony,  and  the 
patterns  no  significance.  They  are  there  evidently' 
by  accident,  and  because  the  "architect"  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do.  There  is  endless  elaboration, 
but  not  the  slightest  beautj',  and  the  whole  is  an 
affair  of  ill-assorted  shreds  and  patches  that  might 
belong  to  a  dozen  different  building?,  and  wliich  have 
no  true  combinatioa  cither  of  colour  or  of  form.  The 
distinction  that  the  reverend  critic  finds  between  a 
"  chapel*' and  a  "room"  strikes  us  as  strange.  It 
serves  to  show  that  consecration  is  an  affair  of  gild- 
ing, oil-colour,  and  varnish,  and  that  not  the  dedica- 
tion but  the  tattooing  of  a  man  reveals  the  saint.  In 
Jacob's  sleeping-place  our  reverend  friend  would 
evidently  not  have  recognised  the  House  of  God,  and 
to  him  the  (late  of  Heaven  could  not  be  manifest 
were  it  not  properly  painted. 

On  the  ceiling  of  "  Worcester  "  Chapel  are  some 
small  paiutiugs  which,  supposing  worshippers  used 
looking-glass  reflectors,  might  be  found  "  full  of 
thought;"  but  the  queer  figures  that  peer  down 
from  the  lunettes  below  the  ceiling  are  evidently 
portraits  of  Jew  haberdashers  selling  ribands  at  a 
fair.  The  ciniuc -cento  patterns  on  the  walls. 
and  the  misuse  of  colour,  show  singular  ineptitude 
and  ignorance.  Below  the  windows  is  a  loTig  proces- 
sional display  of  saints  and  angels,  kings,  archbishops, 
monks,  and  devotees.  This  we  find  illustrates  the 
"TeDeum;"  yet  saints  so  terribl}'  malformed  and 
destitute  of  sense  could  hardly  be  esteemed  a 
"glorious  company,"  and  then  the  angels  are  .so 
ill-set  upon  their  legs  that  there  becomes  an  ob- 
vious necessity  fnr  wings.  These  figures  are  just 
twenty  inches  high,  and  distant  twent}'  feet  from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view  ;  here,  however,  they  become 
invisible,  for  the  windows,  filled  with  coarsely  drawn 
and  coloured  pictures,  overcome  entirely  the  small 
figures  painted  just  below. 

On  the  dark  wainscoting  against  the  wall  there 
are  little  panels  some  two  feet  apart,  each  enclosing 
three  odd  Roman  letters,  which,  we  may  explain  for 
future  visitors,  are  dislocated  fragments  of  the  hymn 
"TeDeum  laudamus."     The  stall-ends  also  huve  as 
"  ornaments"  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  of   Our 
Lord.     This  may  be  called  religiousness  in  Art,  but 
most  reasonable  men  will  say    that   to    make    the 
"  Hymn  of  Praise  "    and  the   said  emblems  of  the 
Passion  mere  tricky  ornaments  for  students'  chapel 
benches      is     abominably     profane.       Were    these 
things  expressed  as   lightly'  and  famiharl}'  in  words 
by  laymen  there  would  be  a  painful  sense  of  scandal 
and  impiety.     Here,   then,    the    "symbolism    most 
effective  "  is  in  full  display,  and  this  we  are  assured 
is  "Christian  Art."  Will  clerics  and  their  draughtsmen 
never  understand  that  such  free  handling  of  solemn 
things  tends  to  irreverence,  and  makes  tlie  observing 
man  think  sadly  and  with  lessening  rt'spect  of  those 
whose  want  of  wisdom  causes    such   offence?     Be- 
ides,  there  is  no  kind  of  artistic  valup  in  the  work. 
Ko  doubt  it  i.s  "  laborious,"  as  such  work   must  be, 
and  yet  is  quite  mechanical,  and  was    certainly   in- 
laid and  put  together  in  a  workshop,  and  not,  as  our 
critic  has   it,  "in    the  chapel    itself."     The  mosaic 
floor  is  .spririkh'd  with  .some  scripture  names,    and 
its  light  cohnir  and  the  heavy  ceiling  are  in  contrast 
like  a    thundercloud  above  a  chalk-made   turnpike 
road.      Ucmnd  about  the  altar  on  the    floor  we  find 
a  counterfeit   presentment   of  the  "  Sower    and    the 
Seed."  each  being  duly  labelled.  And  all  this  childish 
nonsense  we  are  told ''impresses  one,"  and    it    was 
thus  designed  for  the  "glory  of  God,"  and  that  Hr. 
Burges    may    "with   pride  refer  to    it."     Strange 
doctrine  for  a  clergyman.     We  should  have  thought 
that  deep  humihty  would  best  accord    with  reference 
to  a  work  so  piously  designed. 

The  chapel  is  a  very  simple  building,  a  fit  place  for 
the  religious  services,  devout  or  otherwise,  of  a  few 
dozen  students  in  who.se  domestic  and  collegiate 
surrounding  we  may  assume  that  luxury  and  osten- 
tation are  not  habitual.  The  "t^uad"  is  .sober,  pic- 
ture.^qiu*,  and  plain.  The  chapel  door  is  opened  and 
reveals  a  perfect  contrast.     Here  is  no 

quiet  calm  retreat 
Forhumblo  prayer  and  raoditation  sweet; 

but  an  expen.sive  bauble,  an  obtrusive  job  of  decora- 
tor's work — dismal  and  gaudy,  and  luo.^t  inartistic  in 
conception  and  ilctail — a  complete  contrast  to  the 
unconsciims  dignity  that,  whether  simple  or  sump- 
tuous, should  be  the  ruling  characteristic  of  a  college 
chapel.  This  work  is  Mr.  Burges'.«  pattern  card, 
the  sample  of  his  capability'  in  the  r.inque-cento 
style,  and  a  more  \\Tetchcd  exhibition  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  public. 

The  church  at  Cork  that  Mr.  Burges  has  lately 
built  is  also  quoted,  and,  judging  from  a  photograph 
of  the  west  front,  the  "taste  and  talent"  of  the  ar- 
chitect arc  all  inside  the  building.    The  front  is  po^r, 


and  much  beneath  mere  common  place,  the  upper 
and  the  lower  halves  are  totally  at  fault  in  scale. 
Xo  true  artist  would  have  made  so  palpable  a 
blunder.  Again,  if  we  e.vamiue  the  sketches  made 
by  Mr.  B  urges  for  the  proposed  new  room  at 
Harrow  School,  we  find  that  the  "design"  is  scarcely 
worth  the  name.  Trade  Gothic  details  and  a  heavy 
wall,  with  no  combining  fancy,  are  said  to  be  a 
(Jothic  building  in  the  shape  "of  a  Greek  theatre;" 
and,  with  similar  discrimination,  may  be  called  a 
Grecian  building  made  with  Gothic  details.  By  wa)' 
of  critical  approval  we  are  told  that  the  architect 
will  use  the  garden  slope  for  the  gradation  of  the 
seats.  Such  power  of  adaptation  may,  among  these 
gentlemen,  be  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  possibly  the 
slope  may  further  serve  to  give  sufficient  current 
for  the  drains.  The  interior  is  fussy  and  draughts- 
manlike,  with  the  most  abject  poverty  of  fancy  and 
invention.  To  screen  this  the  decorator's  workman 
is  turned  in  to  do  his  worst,  and  he,  at  any  rate, 
succeeds.  The  Grecian-Gothic  figure-drawing  rivals 
the  work  at  "  Worcester."  We  commend  these 
sketches  to  the  subscribers  and  committee  of  S. 
Paul's,  and  they  can  then  imagine  how  "complete" 
the  church  will  look  when  covered  "ecclesiastically" 
after  such  a  fashion,  and  when  the  walls  become 
"  Christianised ;"  exhibiting,  as  in  a  decorator's  show- 
room, rows  of  "saints'*  and  groups  of  "martyrs" 
duly  labelled. 

Such  is  the  style  of  work  that  at  the  present  day 
attracts  the  connoisseurs,  tickles  the  clergy,  and 
makes  the  public  stare.  Its  influence  is  altogether 
bad,  and  so  reacts  even  npon  the  draughtsmen.  For 
instance,  All  Saint.s'  Church,  in  Margaret-street, 
shows  much  able  clerkmauship,  but  its  natural  se- 
quence is  the  tawdry  panelling  at  "  Winchester  " 
Chapel  and  the  mechanically  copied  merry-andrew 
choir  painting  at  S.  Cross.  We  are  told  that  this  paint- 
ing is  a  "  restoration."  Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  "  art ;" 
and  to  deface  a  noble  building  with  such  rubbish  is 
the  very  insolence  of  bad  taste.  The  latest  result  is 
the  front  of  Keble  College,  where  the  "All  Saints" 
tiddle-faddle  has  been  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
enfeebling  influence  of  draughtsman's  work  is  made 
thoroughly  manifest.  Work  such  as  this  might  be 
the  plaything  of  a  child,  or  the  light,  half -con- 
sidered relaxation  of  the  working  builder,  but  that 
any  "  architect "  should  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
patientU- "  de.sigu  "  such  imbecilities  is  a  sad  reve- 
lation. The  association  of  this  work  with  that  at 
IJalliol  in  common  censure  has  been  criticised.  Still, 
it  was  true,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
these  works  that  should  be  noticed.  The  one  is 
worse  than  former  buildings  by  the  same  "architect," 
the  other  work  is  onh''  just  as  bad  as  its  poor  prede- 
cessors. At  Manchester  the  clap-trap  Law  Courts 
"  composition  "  might  at  a  ladies'  boarding-school, 
have  gained  a  prize  "  fnr  i)rettiness,"  aud  the  course 
common-place  at  "  Balli<d  "  is  no  worse.  In  charac- 
ter and  antecedents  the  two  buildings  differ,  but  in 
value  and  position  they  have  reached  a  pitiful 
equality. 

With  such  obvious  deficiencies  in  Mr.  Burges  and 
his  work,  there  is  some  interest  in  the  question  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  complete  defacement  of  S.  Paul's. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the 
general  ignorance  and  disregard  of  building-work, 
the  Cathedral  has  again  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
the  "  Connois-seurs."  One  of  Mr.  Burges's  sponsors, 
however,  is  an  "  architect  of  eminence."  who  has 
already  "decorated "  and  "  completed "  another 
cluirch  of  Wren's;  and  thus  his  taste  and  judgment 
can  be  seen — when  the  gas  is  lighted — in  the  interior 
of  S.  Michael's  Church,  ('ornliill.  This  "archi- 
tect's" experiment  on  Wren's  work  may  lie,  there- 
fore, taken  as  a  specimen  of  "that  thoroughly  reli- 
gious, grave,  and  solemn  character  "  which  he  pre- 
sumes to  say  S.  Paul's  "so  much  needs;  "  and  so  we 
recommend  our  readers  to  pay  his  "  ecclesiastical  " 
kaleidoscope  a  short  visit,  when  they  will  find  that 
Wren's  windows  are  blocked  up  with  "  wheels  "  and 
other  "stock"  oflice  patterns,  so  that  half  the  light 
is  excluded,  and  the  remainder  is,  by  coarse  stained 
glas.s,  almost  entirely  obscured,  and  the  church  is 
thus  sunk  down  to  the  most  childish  notion  of  sen- 
sationalism. Here,  then,  wo  see  how,  as  this  "  ar- 
chitect" assures  us,  "  the  true  and  thorough  ecclesi- 
astical element  gives  the  decorative  arts  tliat  subor- 
dination to  their  architectural  position  which  is  es- 
sential to  their  true  use,  but  which  was  so  entirely 
neglected  in  buildings  of  the  period  of  S.  Paul's." 
What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  this  "  eccle- 
siastical element"?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
"spiritualists"  and  Mr.  Home,  for  they  love  «lark- 
ness?  Was  Wren  tjuite  a  fool?  Did  lie  make  S. 
Paul's  such  a  dark  den  that  candles  were  essential 
at  mid-day,  a  place  for  bats,  or  a  cathedral  for  the 
blind?  or  so  gild  and  paint  tl\c  place  with  tawdry 
colours    that    light     itself    should    be    unwelcome  ? 


Nothing  gives  a  more  painful  sense  of  the  blahk  ig- 
norance of  the  public  in  affairs  of  art  than  the 
emission  of  .such  "grave  and  solemn"  nonsense. 
People  might  be  induced  to  think  that  this  "  eccle- 
siastical element"  had  an  architectural  existence,  or 
that  it  had,  at  anj-  rate,  some  "  element"  of  mean- 
ing. The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  a  mere  trade 
imposture,  a  windy  sounding  phrase  just  such  as 
Bottom  might  have  used.  It  has  no  meaning,  and 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  dull  stupid  darkness  at  S. 
Michael's  Church.  The  public,  then,  have  had,  it 
would  .seem,  more  than  enough  of  "  architects  "  and 
their  opinions.  These  gentlemen  are  very  well  in 
their  way  as  names  for  committees  to  quote,  farmers 
of  clerks,  men  of  business,  and  generally  traders 
who  supply  "  art  notions "  to  the  clergy  and  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  laity  ;  but  they  are  not  archi- 
tecturally "artists,"  and  nothing  is  more  dis- 
couraging in  the  present  prospects  of  S.  Paul's  than 
its  ominous  surrounding  of  architectural  drawing- 
masters,  the  "ecclesiastical  element,"  and  con- 
noisseurs. 

And  now,  with  great  relief,  we  turn  to  men  of 
sense  accustomed  to  broad  daylight ;  and  to  these  we 
say,  that  what  we  now  have  written  is  entirely 
free  from  the  possibility  of  personal  or  party  feeling 
or  spirit  of  sectionalism  in  Church  affairs.  We 
write  by  way  of  warning;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  evil  must  be  strongly  indicated  and  described 
without  reserve. 

The  great  desiderata  at  S.  Paul's  appear  to  be : 
first,  that  the  church  should  bv  completed  as  its 
architect  designed;  and  that  in  doing  this,  the 
sacred  use  and  dedication  of  the  church  shall  be- 
come manifest.  We  have  already  stated  all  that  is 
knou'n  of  Wren's  "  intentions,"  but  we  did  not  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  sound  and  sensible  wa}' 
that  he  proposed  to  get  the  work  done  well.  "  For 
this  purpose  " — the  dome  mosaic  work — "  he  had  pro- 
jected to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  that  profession."  This  is  the  key 
of  the  whole  matter.  Observe,  here  is  nothing 
about  schemes,  or  architects,  or  draughtsmen,  or  of 
the  work  being  "national."  Wren  wanted  "artists," 
which  in  his  time  meant  not  painters  and  drawing- 
masters,  but  cultivated  and  imaginative  workmen. 
He  does  not  ask  for  one  man  who  would  scheme  or 
design  the  patterns,  but  for  four  men — a  precioe 
number — ivho  would  do  the  zvork.  This  is  the  true 
art  method.  But  all  the  shows  of  art  that  we 
possess  at  Kensington  and  its  afhliated  schools,  or 
at  academies  or  institutes,  are  very  much  delusions. 

lu  architecture,  owing  to  the  great  supply  of  illus- 
trated works,  and  the  habitual  want  of  original  and 
independent  workmen's  thought,  the  means  of  know- 
ledge far  surpass  the  power  of  analysis  in  either  the 
"professional"  or  the  public  mind.  "  Knowingness" 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  special  curse.  Architects  are, 
like  certain  paralytics,  always  on  the  watch  for  some 
new  manifestation  that  they  may  at  once  secure  to 
be  a  help  for  their  too  manifest  decrepitude.  Every 
"  new  thing  "  in  detail  is  promptly  seized  and  made 
available  in  any  practicable  way,  and  then  the  public 
are  called  to  admire  the  great  "  knowledge  "  of  the 
"architect,"  and  how  he  has  "authority  for  every 
detail."  In  the  same  way  connois.senrs  are  wonder- 
fully well  informed  about  old  buildings,  but  they 
have  no  clear  discernment  of  the  merits  of  new  men. 
They  wear  their  eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads,  and 
are  consequently  valueless  as  leaders  of  tho  public 
taste. 

Art  is  often  styled  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The 
plirase  has  much  unction  and  a  touch  of  patronage, 
which,  were  it  not  entirely  untrue,  Art  might  be 
thankful  for.  Art  is  no  handmaid,  but  a  queen  ki 
her  own  right  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Science 
and  Religion  are  her  sisters.  Art  and  her  sisters 
duly  sympathise  in  their  concern  for  human  nature, 
but'  though  mutually  helpful,  they  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent iTi  their  spheres  and  n\odes  of  operation. 
This  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  the  distinction 
between  mere  conjunctive  association  and  co-opera- 
tive action  shouhl  be  carefully  remembered.  Religion 
purifies  the  heart  of  man.  Art  gives  expression  and. 
development  to  the  imagination,  and  Knowledge  feeds 
and  nourishes  the  mind.  These  processes  are  not 
common  to  the  active  powers,  but  only  to  the  sub- 
ject— Man ;  and  their  results  are  directly  reflex. 
Art  does  not  diverge  into  the  domain  of  religion,  nor 
does  religion,  unless  tainted  with  presumjition,  trench 
on  science.  Kach  should  retain  its  individuality  if 
it  would  maintain  its  power.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  told  that  Art  has  an  "  eccle.'^iastieal  element," 
we  fail  to  discover  what  the  words  can  mean.  The 
impression  made  is  (uie  of  pure  absurdity,  and  leads 
to  scepticism.  Are  we  to  expect,  further,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Newtonian  theory  has  an  "ele- 
ment "  of  apostolical  succession  ;  that  the  path  of 
religious  duty  can  be  found  in  the  ecliptic  ;  or  that 
an  artistic  action  is  involved  in  sacramental  influeace 
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and  operation  ?  Art,  then,  knows  nothing  of  "eccle- 
siastical elements,"  and  has  no  communion  with 
them;  and  where  they  are  intruded  in  the  place  of 
Art,  the  result  is  art  negation,  feebleness,  and  imbe- 
cility. Art  is  not  in  any  pos^ble  way  ''ecclesias- 
ticat"  but  entirelj-  and  simply  nuraan  ;  and  is  to  be 
influenced  for  good  or  evil  onh' through  men's  minds, 
and  not  at  all  by  doctrines,  creeds,  or  formularies  of 
the  Church.  Kcclesiasticism  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
either  the  obstacle  or  the  ruin  of  Art.  In  Egypt  the 
fine,  varied  fancy  of  imaginative  work  was  limited 
in  its  scope,  and  oppressed  almost  to  destruction  by 
the  priestly  order.  The  Greeks,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  set  Art  free  from  sacerdotal  influence.  Their 
.gods  and  goddesses  were  the  noblest  ideals  of  the 
human  form,  and  so  they  best  illustrated  divine 
thought  and  power  as  then  conceived ;  but  they  were 
not  "religious"  or  "ecclesiastical."  The  Athenians 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias  had  not  become  "  too  super- 
stitious," but  had  strong  belief  in  human  nature,  and 
expressed  it  well.  Religiousness  may  poetically  be 
imputed  to  artistic  work,  just  as  it  often  is  to  objects 
in  nature ;  but  this  imputation  is  an  evidence  that 
in  actual  fact  religion  is  not  there. 
{To  be  concluded.') 


OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 
THE  opening  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
took  place  in  Dublin  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
5rd  inst.,  under  most  favourable  circumstances.  The 
■chair  was  filled  by  the  first  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, J.  J.  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  F.R.I. A. I.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  and  of 
gentlemen  invited  to  take  part  in  the  inaugural  pro- 
•ceedings. 

Mr.  J.  H.  LoNGFiELD  read  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

The  Presidext  then  delivered  an  elaborate  in- 
augural address,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
passages : — 

The  preparation  for  the  profession  is  one  of  our 
weakest  points,  and  in  this  respect  France  and  other 
continental  countries  have  the  greatest  advantage 
over  us.  It  is  necessary  that  a  good  general  and 
scientific  education,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, should  be  learned  at  school ;  this  should  include 
a  general  knowledge  of  perspective,  its  principles  and 
practice,  and  good  training  in  freehand  drawing. 
When  5'ou  have  entered  on  your  duties  as  pupils 
you  will  find  you  are  in  the  right  way  to  become 
-artists  not  onlj'  in  name,  but  also  in  reality;  and 
3*ou  will  more  readily  work  your  way  up  in  the 
ofiice,  and  will  the  sooner  be  entrusted  with  respon- 
sibiUty.  Then  a  knowledge  of  construction  and  the 
■uses  of  materials  shoidd  be  j-our  next  care  ;  this  will 
give  you  a  great  confidence  in  your  office  work, 
because  you  shall  then  understand  what  you  are 
doing,  and  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  any  con- 
structional matter. 

You  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  trades ;  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  making  of  your  working 
drawings.  When  some  new  ideas  are  wrll  and 
vilearly  laid  before  workmen,  you  find  it  difficult  to 
get  them  to  realise  them,  it  being  too  much  their 
habit  to  endeavour  to  do  things  their  own  way. 
How  can  you  then  possibly  expect  they  should 
understand  them  if  they  are  imperfectly  sent  from 
your  office,  much  less  hope  they  will  follow  you  with 
confidence  or  respect?  Without  this  knowledge 
your  client  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  you 
which  is  necessary,  while  the  builder,  who  is  really 
anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance,  and 
to  follow  your  plans,  so  often  finds  that  in  matters 
under  his  own  province  3'ou  are  at  fault,  that  your 
influence  is  weakened.  Were  the  educational  defect 
removed,  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist,  and  the 
aid  of  the  architect  would  more  generally  be  sought. 
The  public  woulcl  know  their  interests  were  safe  in 
your  hands:  they  would  feel  that  technical  know- 
ledge and  artistic  taste  were  employed  in  tht-ir  behalf. 
and  they  would  unreservedly  place  themselves  in 
your  hands,  and  the  cause  of  art  and  the  public 
would  be  served  in  the  end.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  very  apparent  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
position  of  an  architect  i.s  very  little  understood,  and 
good  architecture,  I  fear,  very  little  appreciated. 

The  pupil  should  early  learn  to  sketch,  and  sketch 
well.  Sketching  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
architect.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  able 
readily  to  put  together  your  ideas  unless  you  sketch 
well;  it  gives  you  the  greatest  facility  in  grouping 
your  buildings,  and  even  plnnning  them.  You  have 
the  means  of  storing  up  in  your  minds  ever}*  good 
idea,  detail,  and  group.  This  power  of  sketching, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective, 
is  of  the  greatest  benellt  to  yourselves  in  your  future 
practice  ;  it  enables  you  to  take  in  constantly  those 


works  which  may  pass  before  you  on  all  occasions. 

If  you  have  this  power  you  will  be  able  to  get 
through  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  than  would 
be  possible  for  you  without  it,  no  matter  how  well 
versed  you  may  be  in  everything  else  that  relates  to 
your  profession.  When  j-ou  have  acquired  this 
power  of  sketching  well  and  freely  you  can  then 
take  up  some  works,  and  measure  and  draw  them 
caretully:  by  this  means  you  will  be  doing  more  to 
understand  their  spirit  and  feel  those  principles  of 
truth  and  reason  which  they  contain.  It  is  only 
when  you  have  carefully  gone  through  this  work,  and 
understand  thoroughly  their  plans,  sections,  and 
elevations,  and  their  construction,  that  you  can 
catch  their  ideas,  which  ideas  once  thoroughl.v  im- 
pressed on  your  minds  can  never  be  completely 
effaced.  You  can  use  them  as  your  own,  without 
feeling  that  you  are  mere  copyists.  These  very 
ideas  will  arise  in  your  minds,  and  will  be  to  you  of 
the  greatest  assistance  when  you  most  require  them. 
Then  the  power  that  sketching  gives  you  in  educat- 
ing your  eyes  and  your  tastes  ;  when  you  have  the 
mind  filled  with  the  good  things  which  you  have 
already  seen  and  sketched,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  be  satisfied  yourselves,  or  to  satisfy  others, 
with  what  is  unreal  or  bad.  It  will  give  you  an 
easy  path  over  many  difficulties,  and  the  fears  that 
may  perhaps  arise  when  you  have  planned  an 
original  group  will  soon  disappear,  if  your  minds 
are  stored  with  those  ideas  which  have  been  formed 
long  before  in  your  sketching  tours.  You  will  then 
avoid  starting  with  3  sham.  This  is  a  very  serious 
evil,  and  one  against  which  you  will  have  carefully 
to  guard — this  endeavour  to  appear  what  we  are 
not. 

Sketching  and  measuring  also  lead  on  to  the 
closer  examination  of  those  works  you  take  up,  and 
give  you  a  power  of  thinking  for  yourselves  other- 
wise very  hard  to  attain  ;  you  will  find  out  the 
points  of  them  that  please  you  most,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  mark  carefully  the  treatment  adopted  for 
different  works,  and  how  the  various  difficulties 
were  overcome  ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  it  will 
give  you  a  thorough  knowledge  and  power  to  use 
the  materials  in  their  best  and  most  natural  manner. 
You  cannot  love  those  buildings  too  much,  nor  is 
there  any  fear  yoxi  may  become  copyists  if  you  ap- 
proach them  in  a  proper  spirit,  determined  to  edu- 
cate yourselves  by  them,  not  to  select  a  piece  of 
them  for  a  particular  work.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  who  loves  his  art  well  not  to  cultivate  it.  and 
derive  pleasure  from  its  practice,  which  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  a  mere  copyist.  The  study  of 
those  works  will  also  tend  to  tone  down  that  spirit 
which  would  perhaps  sometimes  tempt  you  to  do 
queer  things,  in  order  to  indulge  in  what  is  termed 
"■  originality."  That  which  is  natural  will  produce 
sufficient  originality.  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  if  you 
make  use  of  your  wants  properly  and  naturally  you 
shall  always  produce  that  originality  which  is  desi- 
rable; truth  in  planning  and  in  construction  will 
always  produce  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to 
make  our  architecture  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It 
is  the  ab.sence  of  truth  in  our  architecture,  coupled 
with  the  want  of  art  education,  that  produces  the 
thoroughly  uninteresting  character  of  almost  all  our 
buildings.  That  which  is  actualh' bad  and  incon- 
venient is  adopted,  more  particularly  in  our  dwel- 
lings, because  the  public  mind  cannot  realise  the 
fact  that  truth  should  govern  our  architecture;  that 
spirit  of  doing  what  has  been  already,  though  ver^* 
badly  done,  appears  yet  to  govern  the  masses,  and 
they  dread  anything  in  the  way  of  real  art  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Then  whim  must  he  avoided ;  that  spirit  of  sin- 
gularity which  is  occasionally  visible — that  restless, 
unea?y  striving  after  effect  which  marks  conceit  or 
disregard  of  truth.  This  uneasy  spirit  generjUly 
arises  from  ignorance  in  treating  the  materials  we 
have  in  hand,  or  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  those 
models  we  have  been  speaking  of,  but  generally  in 
that  absence  of  truth.  Trutli  is  the  real  foundation 
of  good  design.  You  should  approach  each  work  in 
its  true  spirit,  endeavouring  to  meet  each  case  on 
its  own  special  merits,  making  the  design  as  natural 
and  as  suitable  as  possible. 

You  should  above  all  avoid  laziness  In  design  ; 
you  must  quit  that  spirit  of  mere  imitation  whicli 
your  ease  would  sometimes  prompt.  You  .Miould 
blush  to  copy  or  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  works 
yon  may  see  in  your  principal's  office  ;  you  should 
imitate  what  you  find  there  in  order  that  you  also 
^r\\^y  one  day  become  original.  The  practice  of 
copying  and  making  up  a  design  of  another's  works, 
and  trying  to  deceive  yourselves  thereby  that  you 
have  designed  a  building,  is  a  most  dishonourable 
practice,  and  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  true  spirit 
of  art.  Once  yoti  rest  satisfied  with  mere  copying 
in  this  respect,  you  are  lost  to  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist,  and  you  cannot  take   any  pleasure   in  your 


profession.  The  true  architect  is  always  contriving, 
and  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  realised  the  best  effect  possible.  He  goes  ou, 
ever  improving  on  the  past,  till,  when  old  age  comes 
on,  he  feels  himself  young  still  in  the  pursuit  of  art, 
and  there  will  be  no  fear  that  his  work  will  become 
uninteresting  to  him.  The  ever-changing,  ever- 
grappling  with  the  work  will  be  to  him  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure,  and  he  has  his  own  reward  in 
contemplating  the  life-like  creations  of  his  fancy — - 
than  which  I  know  no  greater  pleasure.  You  have 
many  opportunities  for  variety  in  your  practice,  for 
although  sameness  in  general  appearance  is  too 
generally  sought  for,  yet  in  very  few  cases  does  one 
client  wish  to  have  that  which  has  been  already 
adopted  by  another.  If  you  go  into  each  work  with 
spirit,  it  will  prevent  poverty  in  design,  and  pro- 
duce that  originality  which  we  should  all  look  for. 


OXFORD. 


THE  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  Is 
still  in  progress.  Among  other  improvements 
commenced,  the  most  important  is  the  lengthening 
the  nave  ■20ft.  at  the  west  end  A  new  western  wall 
of  Taj'nton  stone  has  been  built  against  the  College 
buildings,  in  keeping  with  the  present  nave.  A 
pillar  has  been  erected  on  each  side,  and  arches  turned 
corresponding  with  the  work  of  the  present  nave, 
and  temporary  walls  have  been  built  between  the 
pillars  and  end  wall,  which  can  be  removed  at  any 
future  time,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  extend 
the  aisles.  The  portion  which  is  being  added  to  the 
cathedral  will  form  an  ante-chapel,  and  an  oak 
screen  will  be  placed  across,  separating  it  from  the 
other  part  of  the  edifice.  The  cathedral  has  been  re- 
seated throughout.  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir, 
on  each  side,  will  be  seats  with  carved  canopies,  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  dean,  sub-dean,  and  canons. 
The  pulpit  has  been  removed  from  the  north-west 
pillar  of  the  tower  to  the  south-west  pillar,  and  the 
canopy  has  been  replaced  over  it.  The  marble  floors 
are  completed,  and  a  new  credence  table  has  been 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  Gas  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  edifice.  The  whole  of  this 
work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Symm,  builder,  S.  Giles's, 
from  designs  by  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.  A  new  altar 
of  cedar-wood,  with  carved  caps  and  bases,  has  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  sur- 
face of  it  are  five  small  ivory  crosses.  A  new  oak 
door  with  ornamental  ironwork  has  been  placed  in 
at  the  east  end  of  the  approach  to  the  trefolium. 
There  has  also  been  a  new  door  made  to  the  vestry 
under  the  tower  at  the  entrance  to  the  south 
transept. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls'  College,  which  were  begun  more  than  twelve 
months  since,  are  nearly  completed.  The  exterior 
part  of  the  walls  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
with  Bath  stone  from  the  Box  quarries,  and  the 
buttresses  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  pinnacles,  parapets,  and 
copings  in  Ketton  stone.  The  ten  large  windows 
are  also  new,  and  also  four  in  the  ante-chapel, 
whilst  the  others  have  been  restored.  The  reredos, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  chapel  a  few  months 
since,  has  not  yet  been  restored,  but  will  be  shortly. 
The  floor  of  the  ante-chapel  has  been  laid  with 
Portland  stone.  The  roof  of  the  college,  extending 
from  the  chapel  in  Catherine-street  to  the  Warden's 
Lodgings  in  the  High-street,  has  been  stripped, 
firred,  boarded,  asphalted,  raftered,  battened,  and 
covered  with  Westmoreland  and  Stonesfield  slate. 
The  statue  of  Judge  Blackstone  has  been  repaired 
and  reuToved  from  the  ante-chapel  to  the  east  end 
of  the  hbrary.  The  whole  of  the  above  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Jlr.  A.  Kimberley,  of  Banbury. 

New  College  is  being  considerably  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  and  a  further  enlarge- 
ment is  contemplated.  The  architect  is  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw,  of  Westminster.  This  new  building  is  in- 
tended to  give  40  additional  sets  of  rooms  to  the 
college,  two  being  for  fellows  and  38  for  under- 
graduates, besides  two  lecture-rooms.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  college,  in  Holywell-street, 
wlierc  several  houses  have  been  pulled  down  to  give 
place  to  it.  It^  length  will  be  177ft..  its  depth 
33ft.,  and  height  froui  the  bottom  of  plinth  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  02ft.  There  will  be  four  sets  of 
staircases  to  the  building,  which  will  consist  of  base- 
ment, first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  The 
servants'  rooms,  coal  cellars,  and  other  offices,  will 
be  in  the  basement,  and  the  lecture-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  external  dressings  and  ashlar 
work  will  be  of  Milton  stone,  finely  chopped,  and 
the  internal  portion  of  the  walls  will  be  of  brick. 
On  the  south  side  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  a 
tower,  about  2(Jft.  square  and  70ft.  high,  will  be 
erected,  projecting  about  22ft.  beyond  the  building, 
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and  in  the  angle  there  will  be  an  octagonal  staircase, 
■which  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
south  elevation.  There  will  eventually  be  a  gate- 
way tower  erected  at  the  eastern  end,  but  that  is 
not  included  in  the  present  contract.  The  windows 
principally  will  be  square-headed — except  in  some 
portions  of  the  elevation  which  juts  out  beyond  the 
main  line,  where  they  will  be  pointed,  and  havolaljels 
running  round  them,  and  carved  terminals — and 
filled  in  with  niullion-cusped  heads.  The  building 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Christmas,  1S73. 

The  restoration  of  the  Hall  of  Morton  College, 
which  was  commenced  in  May  last,  is  in  progress. 
The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  upwards  of  £-4,000, 
and  it  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Booth,  builder,  of 
King  William-street,  London,  from  designs  prepared 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  hall  has  been  completely  renovated.  The  old 
buttresses  have  been  taken  down,  and  new  ones, 
with  proper  plinths  and  mouldings,  have  taken  their 
place.  All  the  Headington  Ashlar  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  walls  refaced  with  Taynton  stone. 
A  new  archway  has  been  placed  in  the  porch,  to- 
gether with  new  steps  and  wing  walls.  A  new  open- 
timbered  oak  roof  has  been  substituted  fur  the  old 
one.  The  alterations  in  the  interior  have  not  yet 
been  completed.  They  will  comprise  some  improve- 
ments in  the  music  gallery  and  screens  at  the  west 
end,  and  at  the  east  end  there  will  be  canopied  seats 
raised  upon  a  dais. 

Various  improvements  and  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  chapel  of  S.  John's  College.  Some  new 
panelling  has  been  placed  in  the  screen  dividing  the 
chapel  from  the  ante-chapel,  and  three  seats  have 
been  placed  against  it,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
inside,  where  there  were  formerly  but  two.  Three 
stained  glass  memorial  windows  have  been  erected. 
A  carved  oak  soffit  has  been  placed  under  the  organ 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.  The  roof  of 
the  front  portion  of  the  college  has  been  re-covered 
with  Westmoreland  slate,  and  some  new  windows, 
gablets,  and  chimnej-s  have  been  erected  in  the  front 
of  the  college,  with  Box  and  Portland  stone.  The 
whole  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  stained 
glass  windows,  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Geo.  AYyatt 
&  Son. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  at  Mag- 
dalen College.  The  posts  and  rails  under  the  elm 
trees,  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Gravel  Walk, 
have  been  replaced  by  a  handsome  dwarf  wall  with 
moulded  coping,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Kuowles  & 
Son,  and  surmounted  with  wrought-iron  railing  by 
Messrs.  Gill  &  Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bucke- 
ridge,  architect.  A  portion  of  the  wall  at  the  west 
end  of  the  school  has  been  taken  down,  and  the 
narrow  entrance  to  Long  Wall-street  from  the  High- 
street  has  been  widened. 

An  entirely  new  parapet  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  George  Wyatt  &  Son  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  tower  of  Brasenose  College,  and  also 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building  in 
Brasenose-lane.  Several  new  chimney-stacks  have 
also  been  erected,  and  new  dormer  windows  placed 
in  the  front  quadrangle,  besides  other  ordinary  re- 
pairs to  the  college.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Buckler,  architect, 
of  Oxford. 

A  great  portion  of  the  interior  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege has,  during  the  I^ong  Vacation,  undergone  re- 
pair, the  renovators  being  Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Son, 
and  Messrs.  Knowlcs  &  Son. 

The  cast  and  west  roofs  of  the  front  quadrangle 
of  Pembroke  College  have  been  re-covered  witli 
Westmoreland  slate,  and  some  internal  rejiairs  done 
to  the  cipllege  by  the  above-mentioned  builders. 

During  the  Long  Vacation  Messrs.  Wyatt  & 
Son's  men  have  been  busily  engaged  in  making 
alterations  and  improvements  in  Wadliam  College. 
Some  extensive  repairs  have  been  effected  in  the 
wardens'  rooms,  and  a  conservator}*  is  being  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  same.  Other  portions  of 
the  college  have  been  put  into  thorough  ortler. 

A  new  stone  parapet  has  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  back  (|U,ailrangle,  and  sundry  repairs  have  been 
done  to  the  interior  of  Trinity  College. 

The  roof  on  the  west  side  of  the  back  quadrangle 
of  I.inrnln  has  been  re-covered  with  new  Stones- 
field  slate,  and  the  roof  of  the  stabling,  &c.,  has 
also  been  re-slated.  This  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Knowles  &  Son. 

A  large  building  is  being  erected  at  the  southern 
en<l  of  Keble  College  as  residences  for  the  servants. 
Mr.  ISuttertield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
Deddingt<in,  the  builder.  A  chapel  for  this  college 
is  shortly  to  be  commenceil.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  will  be  from  X-.i."),OII0  to  i;:)(),000. 

The  projected  improvements  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Mary  ilall  arc  only  in  part  completed. 
The  stonework  of  the  east  window  has  been  re- 
newed, and  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Clutter- 


buck,  of  London,  but  it  is  not  yet  open  to  view. 
Tlie  pointed  shape  of  the  roof  has  been  retained  ;  it 
was  tif  plaster,  and  is  now  framed  in  panels,  with 
carved  bijsses  at  the  intersections  of  the  mouldings. 
That  part  over  the  chancel  is  somewhat  more  orna- 
mented than  the  rest.  The  south  windows  have 
been  reconstructed,  their  splays  having  been  de- 
formed by  the  concealment  of  the  hall  flue  within 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  these  defects  have 
been  remedied.  Some  seven  or  eight  feet  have  been 
added  to  the  length  of  the  chapel,  and  a  spacious 
organ  gallery  formed  at  the  west  end.  The  archi. 
tcct  is  Mr.  iiuckler,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Fisher. 


ARTIFICIAL   STONE   VERSUS   BRICKS. 

DR.  ADOLPH  OTT  recently  read  a  paper  before 
the  Polytechnic  Club  of  the  American  Institute 
on  Portland  Stone,  Cement,  Stone,  and  Brick.  He 
said  :  —  European  experience,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  constructions  of  Portland  cement 
or  betou  will  resist  the  influence  and  changes 
of  climate  equally  as  well  as  the  very  best  building- 
stones.  Portland-cement  stone,  if  properly  made, 
is  almost  impervious  to  water,  while  this  cannot  be 
said  of  brick  and  sandstone.  Since  warmth  and 
moisture  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegetable 
growth,  these  latter  building  materials  are  more 
liable  to  disintegration  than  others  with  less  absorp- 
tive power.  The  resistance  to  frost  is  absolute, 
even  in  structures  the  roofs  of  which  are  terraced 
with  this  material.  With  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  moisture  of  brick,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  improved  dwellings  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  says: — "There  is  another  great 
source  of  evil  attaching  to  walls  of  the  common 
brick  and  common  soft  stone  construction — the 
absorbency  and  retentiveness  of  water  or  damp.  In 
England,  the  common  bricks  absorb  as  much  as  a 
pint  (or  pound)  of  water.  Supposing  the  external 
walls  of  an  ordinary  cottage  to  be  one  brick  thick, 
and  to  consist  of  12,000  bricks,  they  will  be  capable 
of  holding  1,500  gallons,  or  six  and  a  half  tons,  of 
water.  To  evaporate  this  amount  of  water  would 
require  three  tons  of  coal,  well  applied.  The  softer 
and  more  workable  stones  are  of  various  degrees  of 
absorbency,  and  appear  to  be  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  common  brick." 

When  it  is  considered  that  Portland-cement  stone 
is  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  houses  built  of  it  are  from  eight  to  ten 
degrees  warmer  in  winter  than  houses  built  of  brick. 
Speaking  next  of  resistance  against  tire.  Dr.  Ott 
savs  : — To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
composition  of  cement  stone,  it  must  at  once  become 
evident,  that,  with  regard  to  its  resistance  against 
fire,  it  ought  to  supersede  most  building-stones.  That 
this  is  really  the  case  we  learn  from  several  reports 
before  us,  given  on  the  "  F'rear  Stone,"  which  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  several  buildings  in 
Chicago,  and  which  is  essentially  a  cement-stone. 
Merrill  Ladd,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Chicago,  writes  as  follows : — 
''In  passing  through  the  ^  great  Jire^^  no  signs  of 
flaking,  splitting,  or  disintegration  was  pereeiitible, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  natural  stone  (even  granite) 
which  was  used  in  this  city.  I  will  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  material  tl-.at 
can  be  used  for  building  where  strength,  solidity  and 
protection  against  fire  are  desired." 

Also  Professor  MeChesney,  the  geologist,  says : 
"  I  examined  its  condition  just  after  our  great 
fire,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  as  .severe 
tests  as  any  building  material  in  this  city ;  it  was 
neither  cracked  nor  scaled  off  by  the  great  heat  so 
badly  as  the  real  stone  used  in  this  city  ;  and,  on 
examination  closely,  the  heat  had  not  penetrated  but 
about  '2in.  in  any  instance,  from  which  I  conclude  it 
might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  construction  of 
fire;)roof  vaults." 

I  would  gladly  add  other  testimonials,  if  I  did  not 
fear  that  I  had  already  occupied  more  space  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  such  papers. 

As  to  the  cost,  Messrs.  Bandnian  &  .laffe,  manu- 
facturers of  cement  stone  iu  New  York,  give  the 
following  estimate  for  the  cost  of  100  cubic  feet  of 
cement,  viz. : 

Dols. 
87  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone  and 

sand     3  00 

13  cubic  feet  of  Portland  cement  at 

\"2h  dols.  per  cubic  foot    16  '2o 

Labour    3  60 


Total 22  75 

If  hydraulic  lime  be  used  instead  of  cement,  say 
five  parts  lime  to  two  parts  of  Portlaiul  cement  and 
eight  of  broken  atone  and  sand,  100  cubic  feet  of 
superior  wall  can  be  built,  according  to  close  calcu- 


lation, for  16"7.5  dols.  This  is  less  than  one  half 
the  cost  of  construction  with  brick  and  mortar. 

Lintels,  sills,  caps,  and  arches  can  all  be  made  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  on]y  a  sUght  increase  in  ex- 
pense. The  partition  walls  need  not  be  8in.  iu 
thickness ;  4in.,  or  at  most  5in.  will  be  sufficient. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  by  the  addition  of  proper 
colours,  the  brown  stone  of  New  York  city  is  imi- 
tated so  accurately  in  Portland  cement  stone,  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  detect  the  difference.  With 
regard  to  the  proportionate  cost  of  these  two  stones, 
I  would  state  that  the  price  list  of  one  of  ihe  com- 
panies in  this  city  shows  that  the  rates  for  ashlar, 
caps,  corner-blocks,  keys,  &c.,  range  from  one-half  to 
one-third  those  usually  paid  in  this  market  for  blocks 
of  cut  brown  stone  of  corresponding  shapes. 

For  such  stone,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  work, 
only  fine  washed  sand  is  used  as  an  admixture  for 
the  cement.  The  cost  of  artificial  stone  being  so 
much  greater  for  plain  work,  it  is  evident  that 
the  difference  must  be  much  greater  for  orna- 
mental work ;  for  the  cost  of  producing  the 
most  elaborate  designs,  the  moulds  being  once 
made,  it  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  the  sim- 
plest blocks.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  our  public  and  private  edifices  there 
is  no  limit  except  that  of  design,  and  that  duplicates 
of  celebrated  statuary  can  be  furnished  with  ease,  it 
is  at  once  apparent  that  the  invention  of  Portland 
cement  is  to  sculpture  and  architecture  what  photo- 
graphy is  to  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting. 

Lastly,  referring  to  its  uses,  Dr.  Ott  says : — With 
regard  to  the  uses  to  which  Portland  cement  can  be 
applied,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  almost 
innumerable.  For  submarine  constructions,  there  is 
no  material  which  can  take  its  place,  be  it  for  con- 
crete, or  in  blocks,  or  as  mortar  iu  brickwork.  For 
bridges,  cisterns,  aqueducts,  and  sewers,  it  is  in  great 
demand.  For  flagging  and  sidewalks,  its  use  is  daily 
extending.  As  it  is  impervious  to  water,  and  can 
be  laid  in  a  continuous  surface,  no  heaving  or  dis- 
turbance can  result  from  frost  iu  the  ground,  pro- 
vided it  be  properly  drained.  There  is  no  material 
better  adapted  for  the  construction  of  cheap  and  ele- 
gant dwellings.  Those  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition ef  1807  will,  perhaps,  remember  the  row  of 
dwellings  near  the  Bois  des  Vincennes,  which  were 
models  of  convenience  for  families,  as  well  as  of 
cheapness  in  construction.  They  were  executed  after 
the  ex-Emperor's  designs,  and  present  one  monolithic 
structure  of  beton. 

Foundations  for  machinery  in  beton  are  cheaper 
than  stone  masonr}',  and  quite  as  good.  For  en- 
gines, a  cubic  j-ard  of  foundation  corresponds  to  one 
horse-power ;  and  thirty  horse-power  would  require, 
therefore,  thirty  cubic  yards.  Water-pipes  of  the 
same  material  are  made  at  half  the  expense  of  those 
of  iron,  and  they  cost  little  for  repairs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  especially  serviceable  for  floors 
in  damp  or  wet  cellars  in  private  dwellings  and  ware- 
houses, and  for  floors  iu  granaries,  sugar-refineries, 
breweries,  and  malt-houses;  and  it  is  also  being 
used  for  gasometer  reservoirs  and  reservohs  for  petro- 
leum. And,  as  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  recent 
applications  of  the  cement  in  question,  I  mention 
the  coating  of  the  inside  of  iron  slups. 


Bki.i-ast  Architectural  Association.  —  On 
Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  Messrs. 
Y'ouug  &  Mackenzie's  oflice.  Calender-street,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  au  Architectural  Association  for 
Belfast.  John  Lanyon,  Esq.,  architect,  occupied  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  professiou.  Resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  approving  of  the  formation  of  such  a 
society,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  R. 
Y'ouug,  jun.,  as  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
a  set  of  rules  and  arranging  for  future  meetings. 
Much  interest  was  evinced  by  those  present  in  the 
objects  of  the  Association. 

TiiK  Hoard  ok  Works  and  thk  Temple. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Work.s,  Ihe  construction  of  a  suitable  fence  between 
the  Temple  Gardens  came  under  consideration,  and 
was  ultinuitely  referred  back  to  the  >\'orks  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  consideration.  By 
the  Thames  Embankment  Act,  llSli2,  the  Board  are 
reiiuired  to  erect  along  the  Embanknuait  roadway  an 
fprnanu-ntal  wrought-iron  fence,  fixed  upon  a  dwarf 
wall  of  stone  .'ift.  in  height,  with  gates  therein,  and 
return  w.alls  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the 
gardcLi,  also  with  gates,  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  the  Societies  of  the  Inner  ami  Middle  Temples ; 
and  the  engineer  states  that  the  cost  ef  these  works 
would  probably  amount  at  the  present  time  to  about 
X7,U0n.  This  sum  the  Board  consider  a  very  ex- 
travagant one,  beiug  at  least  double  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  its  own  iuclosures  on  the  Embankment. 
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IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

THE  second  block  of  buildings  in  Ebury-square, 
Pimlico,  -which  have  been  for  some  time  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  is  now  finished.  The  first 
block  was  opened  about  twelve  mouths  ago,  and  the 
second  block,  just  completed,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ^square,  the  chief  entrance  being  close  to  the 
Grosvenor  Working  Men's  Club,  at  present  in  course 
of  erection.  A  wide  staircase  leads  to  the  several 
stories  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  There 
is  a  large  area  or  courtyard  within  the  block  (which 
contains  six  stories  on  the  side  looking  into  Ebury- 
square.  and  five  stories  on  the  other  side  and  at  tlie 
end.  Ornamental  iron  balconies  run  round  the  entire 
block  at  the  front  of  each  story,  protected  by  iron 
railings  between  oft.  and  4ft.  in  height ;  and  from 
these  balconies  access  is  gained  to  the  several  dwell- 
ings, which  are  altogether  sixty-four  in  number, 
some  of  them  having  two,  whilst  others  have  three 
and  four  rooms  each.  Attached  to  each  dwelling  are 
separate  domestic  conveniences,  every  tenement 
having  its  own  scullery,  cont;uning  copper,  sink, 
coal-place,  dust-shoot,  and  other  necessaries.  There 
is  a  kitchen-range  in  each  dwelling-room,  although 
the  stove  in  the  scullery  is  easily  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  cooking  apparatus.  Some  of  the 
larger  rooms  are  13ft,  Sin.  to  13ft.  llin. ;  the  bed- 
rooms are  8ft.  by  6ft.,  and  9ft.  by  Gft..  the  uniform 
height  of  the  rooms  being  8ft.  3in.  The  ventilation 
of  the  premises  is  effected  by  means  of  a  ventilator 
placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room,  which  communi- 
cates with  air  shafts  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  blocks.  Drainage  is  thought  to  be  secured  by 
pipes  passing  from  the  top  of  the  building  down  into  a 
large  sj-phon-trap,  with  an  up-cast  ventilating  pipe, 
and  from  the  syyihon-trap  direct  into  the  main  sewer. 
Covered  receptacles  at  the  base  of  the  building  receive 
the  dust  passing  down  through  the  dust-shafts,  each 
shoot  being  provided  with  an  iron  cover  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  dust.  The  block  has  a  flat  roof,  with 
an  iron  railing  running  along  the  edge,  which  serves 
for  drying  purposes.  The  rents  range  from  Is.  3d. 
to  2s.  3d.  per  room  per  week,  which  includes  rates 
and  taxes,  and  water  and  gas  supply.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Matthew  Allen  &  Sons,  Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury.  The  company  is  about  to  build  three 
more  blocks,  two  of  which  will  be  in  Commercial-road, 
AVhitechapel,  and  the  third  on  a  piece  of  vacant  land 
at  the  corner  of  lilackfriars  Bridge.  The  Marquis 
of  Westminster  has  offered  another  site  in  Pimlico, 
which  the  company  has  determined  to  purchase. 


HANLEY   SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Hanley  School 
of  Art  was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The 
Mayor,  who  is  hon.  secretary  to  the  school,  read  the 
report,  which  annouuced  the  continued  and  growing 
success  of  the  institution,  the  increase  of  students 
during  the  past  year  having  rendered  additional 
accommodation  necessary.  The  school  had  been 
placed  fourteenth  on  the  list  of  llo  schools  of  art  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  master  awarded  a  bonus  of 
i20,  in  addition  to  which  one  gold  and  two  silver 
medals  had  been  awarded  to  students.  The  com- 
mittee regretted  there  was  a  balance  against  them  of 
£102  23.  lid.,  while  thanking  those  who  had 
supported  the  stliool  with  subscriptions. — Mr.  A.  A. 
Bradbury,  the  head-master,  read  his  report,  which 
gave  the  following  comparative  statistics  of  the  school 
for  the  past  two  years  : — Number  of  second  grade 
subjects  passed  in,  (J(J,  against  3(1 ;  prizes,  17,  against 
11 ;  number  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  models  exe- 
cuted in  the  year,  927,  against  (i20  ;  number  of 
students*  works  examined  at  South  Kensington,  and 
marked  "satisfactory,"  5'J,  against  'Hj;  third  grade 
prizes,  lo,  against  14  ;  free  studentships  obtained, 
7,  against  5.  The  results  of  the  second  class  examina- 
tion were  83  per  cent,  above  last  year.  The  school,  in 
respect  to  medals,  stood  ninth  in  tlie  11  fi  .schools  of 
the  country.  In  no  previous  year  had  the  atten- 
dance at  the  school  been  so  large  as  during  the  past 
j'ear,  when  the  average  attendance  of  artisans  was 
118,  against  S2  in  the  previous  year.  The  Mayor 
read  the  statement  of  accounts,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£.'58.')  83.  fid.,  including  subscriptions,  i:i  117  Os.  (Id.  ; 
students' fees.  XIOD  Os.  !(d. ;  and  the  expenditure  to 
£487  lis.  ."id.;  including  an  adverse  balance  of 
£90  17s.  3d.  at  the  end  of  List  year.  There  was  now 
a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  £102  2s.  lid. 

♦- 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  pier  and  harbour  for 
Newlyn,  near  I'enzance,  by  the  aid  of  a  company. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  Trounson  &  Son,  Penzance,  were  sub- 
mitted and  approved. 


JwiMng  Intelligence. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Brighton.— On  Monday.  October  7,  at  Brighton, 
the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  chapel,  in  connection 
with  the  denomination  known  as  Bible  Christians, 
was  laid.  The  site  is  at  the  eastern  end  of 
S.  George's-terrace,  close  to  the  junction  of  Upper 
S.  James's-street  and  S.  George's-road.  The  stj'le 
of  the  building,  described  in  a  local  newspaper  as  By- 
zantine Gothic  (!),  it  is  diflicult  to  characterise,  judg- 
ing from  an  exhibited  perspective.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  500  persons,  with  provisions  for  a 
gallery,  to  be  built  when  occasion  requires.  The 
basement  of  the  chapel  is  appropriated  for  a  Sunday 
school.  The  material  employed  is  red  brick  w^ith 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Lainson,  of  Brighton,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  Fielder,  of 
Chichester,  for  the  contract  sum  of  £2,050. 

CiiALE. — On  Tuesday  week  the  church  of  S. 
Andrew,  Chale,  was  reopened  after  restoration.  The 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  year  being  fixed  at 
1111.  Among  the  principal  features  of  interest  are 
Transition  Norman  pillars ;  rude,  and  nearly  semi- 
circular arches,  with  flat,  slightly-chamfered  sofHts, 
and  one  arch  pointed,  and  of  two  chamfered  orders, 
separating  the  nave  from  the  aisle ;  remains  of  en- 
trance to  a  rood-loft;  niche  for  figure  in  the  eastern- 
most jamb  of  a  window  iu  the  north  side  of  a  nave  ; 
trefoil-headed  piscina,  with  shelf  on  south  aisle ;  and 
remains  of  Beneltura  in  the  porch.  The  tower, 
which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  order, 
and  resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  Carisbrooke 
Church,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  lofty,  well- 
proportioned  arch.  The  ten  windows  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  date  as  the  tower — fifteenth  century — when 
the  church  probablj'  underwent  extensive  alterations. 
Traces  of  painting  are  to  be  discerned  on  the  walls 
and  arches.  The  restoration  has  comprised  reroof- 
ing,  reflooring,  and  repewing.  The  tower  has  been 
opened  up,  and  the  arches  have  been  relieved  of 
whitewash. 

City. — S.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  last,  after  having  been  closed 
since  Christmas  last.  During  the  summer  extensive 
alterations  and  decorations,  which  have  involved  an 
outlay  of  more  than  £4,000,  have  been  executed. 
The  chancel  has  been  raised  between  two  and  three 
feet,  and  the  flooring  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  whilst 
at  each  side  stalls  have  been  constructed  for  the 
clergv  and  choir.  The  pnlpit  has  been  removed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  clinrch,  and  now  stands  upon 
an  elaborately-sculptured  pedestal  of  Caen  stone. 
The  old  high-backed  square  pews  have  all  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  seats  with  low  doors  in  imi- 
tation oak.     A  new  organ  has  been  provided. 

M.vxxiNGiiAJi. — A  new  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Mark,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Manningham,  Brad- 
ford, York.  The  design,  in  the  Geometrical  Gothic 
style,  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Milnes  &  France, 
of  Bradford.  The  dimensions  are  124ft.  by  54ft. 
The  church  will  consist  of  two  aisles,  nave,  transepts, 
aTul  chancel.  At  oue  end  will  rise  a  tower  and 
slender  spire.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
£5,000. 

MoRLEY. — A  new  Congregational  church  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Morley,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood  &  Mawson,  of  Bradford.  The  new  church 
will  be  100ft.  long  by  45ft.  across.  It  will  consist 
of  nave,  side  aisles,  and  transepts,  will  accommodate 
about  850  worshippers,  and  will  bo  built  of  Northo- 
wram  wallstones  and  Kiiigby  <ashlar.  At  one  end  a 
tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  a  height  of  130ft.  The 
nave  will  be  made  rather  wider  than  usual.  The 
centre  bavs  of  the  nave  are  to  be  higher  than  the 
other  arciies,  and  the  windows  on  each  side  will  be 
so  disposed  as  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  into  the  chapel. 
The  staircase  opposite  the  tower  will  he  covered  with 
an  octagonal  roof.  The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,000. 

New.somk. — On  ^Saturday  last,  a  new  church, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Newsome,  near  Hudders- 
field,  aiui  dedicated  to  S.  .lohii,  was  consecrated. 
The  new  church  is  a  sttme  structure  in  the  Gothic 
style,  costing  £3,000.  It  will  seat  410  persons,  in- 
cluding GO  children.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crosland,  of  Kegent-street,  London.  At  the  cast 
end  a  .stained  glass  window  has  been  put  in,  repre- 
senting three  figures — Faith,  Hope,  .and  Charity. 

SiiKiiuEAK. — On  Friday  week  the  parish  church  of 
Shebbear,  Devon,  was  reopened,  after  restoration. 
The  walls  have  been  looked  to  internally  ami  exter- 
nally, the  whole  of  the  building  reseated,  and  a 
gallery  removed.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  has 
been  about  £000.     Mr.  Medland,  of  Torringtou,  was 


the  architect,  and  Mr.    Hookway,  of  Bideford,  the 
builder. 

S.  Paul's,  Brighton. — At  last  steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  completion  of  the  tower  of  S.  Paul's 
Church,  Brighton.  It  will  not,  however,  be  finished 
in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  as  it  is  said 
that  the  foundations  will  not  admit  of  so  lofty  a 
spire.  A  perspective  drawing  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  Galilee  of  the  church  shows  the  lantern  now 
proposed.  The  works  will  be  commenced  early  in 
the  spring.  The  church  itself  is  thus  described 
in  Eastlake's  "  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival" : — 
"  1840—48.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  architect.  Early 
Decorated.  Capable  of  holding  1,200  people.  The 
chancel  is  of  unusually  grand  proportions  for  the 
time  at  which  it  was  built.  The  windows  through- 
out the  church  are  of  stained  glass  by  Hardman, 
from  designs  by  E.  AV.  Pugin  and  R.  C.  Carpenter." 

BUILDINGS. 

London. — On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  of  the 
Markets  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  was  held  at  GiuldhaU,  to  consider  the 
plans  and  specifications  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  for  the  in- 
tended extension  of  the  MetropoUtan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market,  at  Smithfield,  and  also  to  give 
directions  for  taking  out  quantities  and  nominatmg 
builders  to  be  \vritten  to  for  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  the  works.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  works  will 
be  speedily  entered  upon.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£87,500. 

SouTiiPORT. — The  Princess  M.ary  of  Teck  last 
week  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Cambridge 
Hall  at  Southport.  The  Cambridge  Hall  is  only 
one  part  of  a  much  larger  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  which  is  now  being  carried  out. 
The  whole  plan  comprises,  firstly,  the  Cambridge 
Hall,  with  its  various  adjuncts;  secondly,  a  total  re- 
arrangement of  the  approaches;  and  thirdly,  a 
complete  reconstruction  and  great  enlargement  of 
the  "Toy  Market.  These  improvements  are  now  be- 
ing carried  out  from  tlie  designs  of  Messrs.  Maxwell 
&  Tuke,  of  Bury,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  open 
competition.  The  new  hall  is  being  built  upon  a 
rectangular  plot  of  land  in  Lord-street,  adjoining 
the  present  'Town  Hall  on  the  southerly  side.  The 
length  of  the  frontage  of  the  building  is  130ft. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  front.  A  vestibule  with  pilasters  and  coved 
ceiling  leads  through  a  screen  to  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  40ft.  by  35ft.,  divided  into  sections  by 
arcades  of  pillars  and  arches,  which  are  also  con- 
tinued round  the  walls.  The  large  hall  will  have  an 
extreme  length  of  120ft.  by  a  width  of  50ft.  A 
gallery  runs  round  the  three  diseng.aged  sides  of  the 
room,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  area  of  the  fioor 
and  gallery  will  accommodate  nearly  1,500  persons. 


Clapham,  Beds. — A  new  parochial  school  has 
been  opened  at  Clapham,  Beds.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  42ft.  in 
length,  and  19ft.  in  width,  au  infant  school,  25ft. 
long  by  IGft.  wide,  with  separate  entrances  for  the 
boys,  girls,  and  infants  ;  these  are  fitted  with  hat 
and  cloak  rails,  and  each  has  a  slate  lavatory. 
Attached  are  places  for  coals  and  closets  for  pails, 
brushes,  &c.  Moule's  patent  earth  closets  are  used, 
a  spacious  earth-drying  shed  being  erected,  contain- 
ing a  stove  for  drying  the  earth.  The  mistresses' 
house  is  a  detached  building,  and  contains  a  parlour, 
13ft.  by  lift.,  a  living-room,  13ft.  by  lift.,  a  scul- 
lery, pantry,  and  larder  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
three  bedrooms  on  the  chamber  floor.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  schools  are  of  fair  briclvwork.  distem- 
pered, and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  stained  and 
varnished.  Red  bricks  are  used  generally  in  the 
buildings,  with  bands  and  devices  of  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks,  and  the  window-heads,  copings,  weather- 
ings, and  corbels  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  windows 
throughout  are  fitted  with  ordinary  sashes.  The 
buildings  are  plain  Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Bedford,  and  the 
contractor  IMr.  R.  Carter,  of  Wellington-road,  Bed- 
ford. Accomuiod.ation  is  provided  for  122  children, 
at  a  cost  of  £l-,200. 

Irswicii. — A  Committee  of  the  Ipswich  School 
Board  has  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Board 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  an  infant  school  in 
the  California  district,  Ipswich,  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Huttcrworth,  architect.  The  Board  has  acted 
upon  the  recommendation.  Mr.  Butterworth's  plans 
have  also  been  accejitcd  for  new  schools  for  the 
Board  in  the  AVherstead-road,  the  contract  for  which 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Gibbons  &  Co.  Messrs. 
Gibbon.s'  tender  for  new  schools  for  the  Board  in 
Argyle-strcet  (Mr.  Eytou,  architect)  has  also  been 
accepted,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
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SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL :  S.  ANNE'S  GATE- 
WAY. —  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  : 
STAIRCASE  TO  THE  KEGLSTRY. 

IN  our  illustration  a  view  is  given  of  the  well- 
known  and  nearly  unique  Norman  Staircase, 
Canterbury.  It  was  erected  between  li)!<ij  and  1085, 
by  Archbishop  iLanfranc,  who,  on  his  accession  to 
the  see  in  1070,  rebuilt  the  Cathedral,  Monastery, 
and  offices  belonging,  previously  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  staircase  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Cathedral  Close,  and  forms  auentrance  to  the  registry 
formerly  used  "  by  the  steward  of  the  coiu-ts  within 
the  precincts  of  the  priory "  to  receive  strangers, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Strangers'  Hall.  This 
hall  now  forms  a  school-room  for  the  choristers  of 
the  Cathedral.  Although  the  original  roof  has  been 
removed,  a  tiled  one  being  substituted,  and  the  walls 
lowered  in  height,  the  staircase  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  is  worth  meationiug,  that  much  of  the 
ornamental  foliage  which  enriches  this  specimen 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Greek  honeysuckle  found  used  in  the  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias,  Erectheus,  and  the  Choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens. 

S.  Anne's  Gate,  Salisbury,  which  forms  the  north 
entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Close,  is  one  of  the  many 
unpretending  but  suggestive  specimens  of  Domestic 
■work  found  in  the  precincts  of  our  cathedrals.  It 
was  probably  built  when  Edward  III.  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  enclose  their 
canonical  residence  with  a  wall  built  of  stone. 
From  the  Norman  character  of  the  ornaments  on 
many  of  the  stones  built  in  the  Close  walls  it  is 
evident  that  much  of  the  material  emploj-ed  was 
brought  from  Old  Sarum,  when  that  ancient  cathedral 
■was  pulled  down  aud  the  present  structure  built. 

M.VUEtCE    B.    AD.kMS. 


DESIGN  FOR  SIDEBOARD. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  of  this  piece  of  furniture, 
which  has  been  executed  for  Frederick  Bird, 
Esi].,  of  \\'iudsor,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  High  Hol- 
born,  fro[n  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Satchell  & 
Edw.irds,  exhibits  a  plain  and  accommodative  side- 
board of  Media;val  character,  relieved  by  a  slight 
amount  of  carving,  and  the  judicious  use  of  coloured 
decorations  on  tiles  for  the  lower  portion,  and  on  a 
gold  diapered  ground  above,  blending  harmoniously 
with  the  subdued  tint  of  the  American  black  wal- 
nut wood  of  which  the  sideboard  is  constructed. 


CONCRETE    HOUSES   ON  THE  ESTATE  OF 
ROSSIE    PRIORY. 

LORD  KINNAIRD  has  just  erected  at  Castle 
Hill  a  two-storied  house  built  of  concrete,  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  of  the 
estate,  and  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  an 
addition  of  the  same  material  to  a  house  on  another 
part  of  the  estate.  The  experiment  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  W hilehavcn Herald 
understands  that  his  lordship  has  at  present  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  number  of  cotter  houses  of  the 
same  material.  The  plan  of  erection  is  perfectly 
simple.  Upright  posts  about  "ft.  high  are  erected 
at  what  are  to  be  the  corners  of  the  house.  A  double 
boarding  lilin.  in  height  is  placed  longitudinally 
between  the  posts,  and  this  boarding  is  made  to  work 
upon  screws,  so  that  the  wall  can  be  made  of  any 
thickness  desired.  Into  the  cavity  formed  bv  the 
boardings  (whicli  in  the  case  of  the  house  at  Castle 
Hill  are  Tiin.  apart,  tliat  being  the  thickness  of  the 
walls)  rough  boulders  of  any  kind  are  laid,  care 
being  taken  nut  to  let  them  toui-li  Ihe  buanls,  between 
which  and  the  stones  space  is  left  fur  the  concrete. 
This  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to 
seven  parts  of  line  broken  metal  or  gravel.  These 
are  mixed  in  a  bucket  and  poured  in  between  the 
boardings,  and  twenty-four  hours  being  allowed  for 
the  wh(jle  to  harden,  the  boards  can  then  be  raised, 
■when  a  fine  .solid  wall.  18in.  high  and  IJin.  thick, 
presents  itself  to  the  view,  and  the  process  repealed 
on  the  top  of  the  hardened  concrete  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  until  the  walls  are  brought  to  the  height 
required.  The  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  are 
formed  by  fixing  a  rough  frame  into  the  boarding, 
which  excludes  the  concrete  from  such  asp.ace  as  may 
be  wished.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  can  also  be 
varied  as  they  are  raised,  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
house  at  Castle  Hill,  while  the  walls  of  the  lower 
story  arc  12in.  in  thickness,  tlie  npjier  story  is  onlv 
Oin.  thick.  Instead  of  gravel,  willi  which  the  Port"- 
laud  cement  is  usually  mixed  in  making  concrete, 
his  lordship,  who  has  a  stone-erushing  m.achine  for 
breaking  road  met.il,  has  utiliseil  the  fine  metal, 
which  was  of  no  use  for  the  roads,  aud  this  substance 
is  found  to  answer  admu'ably. 


THE  DAVY  MONUMENT,  PENZANCE. 

ON  Tuesdaj'  this  monument  was  unveiled  by 
J.  R.  Bramwell,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Pen- 
zance. The  monument  is  placed  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  was  erected  from  the 
design  of  .John  Trounson  &Son,  architects,  Penzance. 
The  pedestal  rests  on  a  base  of  unwrought  granite 
loft,  square,  consisting  of  four  blocks  each,  weighing 
over  eight  tons.  The  pedestal  itself  is  of  the  best 
blue  Lamorna  granite.  The  sub-plinth  consists  of 
one  block  8ft.  squ.are,  2ft.  (iin.  high,  and  weighs 
over  11  tons.  The  plinth  is  of  one  block  5ft.  'Iin. 
square  hy  2ft.  4in.  higli,  and  weighs  five  tons.  On 
this  is  placed  the  dye,  a  massive  stone  4ft.  square, 
5ft.  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  front-face  of  which 
the  name  of  the  great  Cornisliman,  "  Davy,"  is  cut 
in  relief.  This  is  surmounted  by  the  cornice,  formed 
of  one  stone  oft.  Gin.  square,  lOin.  thick.  The 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  very  finely  cut,  and 
form  beautiful  examples  of  the  ca|)abilities  of  the 
Cornish  granite  for  the  delicate  work  of  the  chisel. 
On  the  cornice  rest  two  blocks  to  receive  the  figure. 
The  weight  of  the  base  and  pedestal  is  about  (iO 
tons.  The  figure  is  a  well-executed  colossal  statue 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  features  are  admirably 
represeuted,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  his 
valuable  life  is  symbolised  by  a  model  of  "the  safety 
lamp,"  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  The  figure 
is  8ft.  (iin.  high.  The  erection  of  this  monument,  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  England's  most  distinguished 
men,  is  mainly  due  to  the  energj'  and  perseverance 
of  some  working  men  of  Penzance,  conspicuous 
amongst  whom  is  Mr.  John  Slay,  who  for  many 
years  has  devoted  himself  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  sculptors  are  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Wills,  of  Euston- 
road,  London  ;  the  contractors  Messrs.  Freeman  & 
Sons,  of  Penzance  and  Penryn. 


NEW  FORM  OF  BARROW. 

THE  new  form  of  barrow  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  has  been  recently  regis- 
tered. The  inventor  claims  for  it  that  while  it  can 
be  made  quite  as  cheaply  as  any  of  the  ordinary 
designs,  its  durability  is  tenfold.  It  cannot  easily 
be  broken,  for,  as   will  be  seen,  the  legs  are  bolted 


through  the  frame  and  secured  by  a  couple  of  screws 
at  the  ends  resting  on  the  ground,  a  construction 
which  renders  them  far  less  liable  to  break  off.  Iron 
stays  or  cleats  are  dispensed  with  as  unnecessarj'; 
and  the  body  may  be  constructed  of  the  requisite 
shape  to  suit  any  special  requirements. 


GLASS  PAINTING. 

IN  his  sixth  Cantor  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  "  Silicates,  Silicides,  Glass, 
and  Glass  l*ainting,"  Professor  Barff  spoke  as  follows 
on  the  Art  of  Glass  Painting: — What  style  of 
glass-paintirjg  ought  we  to  adopt  now.  I  know 
there  are  ni;iny  artists  and  architects  wlio  s;iy  that 
now  ■we  ought  to  stick  slavishly  to  the  old  styles,  aiul 
imitate  them,  if  the  churches  where  they  are  to  be 
used  are  built  in  those  styles.  What  style  are  we 
to  use  ?  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  oriniment 
and  canopies,  that  must  be  left  for  the  architect.  As 
for  the  arrangement  of  1  he  groups  of  figures,  and 
the  general  style  of  trealmeiil,  it  appe:irs  to  me  that 
there  is  one  general  style  for  all.  M'e  can  learn 
much  from  our  forefathers;  they  had  great  experience, 
and  in  some  respects  knew  nmn^  th.'in  we  do.  We 
have  a  transparent  substance — which  is  our  medium 
of  decoration.  Now,  are  we  to  obliterate  its  trans- 
parency ;  is  the  window  to  be  put  there  to  be  stopped 
up  by  something  wliieh  prevents  the  light  passing 
through  it  ?  Certainly  not.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  to  do  this  is  wrong  in  principle. 
Here  is  a  design  for  a  window — a  really  beautiful 
design,  no  doubt — which  you  may  see  executed  in  S. 
Paul's.  It  was  painted  in  Munich.  But  if  you  go 
aud  look  at  it  you  will  not  see  a  piece  of  clear  gla^s 
in  it.  The  wlittle  thing  has  been  obscured  with 
enamel,  so  as  to  make  it  a  transparency  hardly 
superior  to  a  well-paiiited  bliud.     It  may  be  beauti- 


ful, but  is  it  right  in  principle  that  that  through  winch 
light  .should  come  .should  be  the  means  of  blocking 
the  light  out  ?     But  you  may  say  you  do  that  with 
coloured  glass  in  all  instances.     I  say,  no,  we  don't ; 
what  we  do  is  this— we  sift  the  light  as  it  comes 
through  ;  we  choose  to  break   up  tlie  ray  of  light 
into   its  constituents,    and    send    some    of    its  rays 
through  the  blue,  some  through  the  red,  and  some 
through  the  yellow.     But  the  true  artist  in  glass, 
the  man  who  understands  the  end  for  which  he  is 
working,  ■ndll  say  we  are  only  doing  with  our  glass 
what  you  would  do  with  the  prism,  and  we  expect 
in  onr  arrangement  to  do  what  you  would  do  with 
another    prism — cause  the    refracted    rays    to    meet 
again  aud  produce  white  light.     We  onlV  take  from 
the    intensity   of    the  light  .somewhat— we   do    not 
destroy  it.     We  give  you  the  effect  of  white   light, 
aud  any  treatment  of  stained  glass,  the  composition 
of  which  producing  an  effect  upon  the  eye  of  purple, 
green,   red,    or  blue   is,  I  take  it,  wrong  in  principle 
and  unsatisfactory  in  practice.     We  must  have  such 
an  arrangement  as  will   produce  upon  the  eye  the 
effect  of  subdued  white  light,  and  this  effect  is  very 
easily  produced.    The  wiudows  in  the  Temple  Church 
were  made  after  the  revival  of  Gothic  art.  aud  were 
very    meritorious,   because    they  were  steps  in  the 
right  direction;  but  if  you  go   into  that  church  and 
look  at  the  wiudows  over  the  Communion  Table,  you 
will  see   there  purple  windows.     But  the  artist  "did 
not  mean  them  to  be  purple.     Go  and  look  at  the 
windows  in  S.  Chapelle,  Paris,  which  were  executed 
by  a  Medi:eval  artist  with  a  different  kind  of  blue 
glass,  which  shuts  off  nearly  all  the  other  rays  but 
blue,  and  you  do   not  see  purple  windows.     That 
glass  is  coloured  with  protoxide  of  copper,  as  ■well  as 
oxide  of  cobalt.     Glass-painting  is  an  art.     I  do  not 
put  it  at  all  on  the  same  level  with  the  painting  which 
we  use  for  decorating  walls  ;  it  is  not  the  same  as 
wall-painting,  and  any  man  who  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  wall-painting  on  glass  makes  a  very 
great  mistake.     For  instance,  here  are  specimens  of 
landscape-painting  on  ground  glass.   They  are  well 
done,  but  they  are   simple   transparencies,  and  it  is 
impossible    to     get    the    effect    of    this     kind    of 
painting   upon  glass  unless  you  go  in  for  the  same 
amount    of  intense    shadow  you    have   there,    and 
if    you  do    that   you    destroy  the  transparency  of 
your  glass.       Then   we    come   to    the    question    as 
to  what    churches    are    suited    for    stained    glass. 
Some  architects  and  artists  hold   the  opinion  that 
stained   glass  should  be  confined  entirely  to    what 
is  called  Pointed  architecture.     Now,  I  know  there 
are  churches  without  end   on  the  Continent  in  which 
windows  are  painted  in  the  style  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Cinque-cento,  and  on  the  wall  there  is  a 
design    of   a   circular-headed    window,    designed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  in  that  char.icter.     It  is  a  system  of 
glass-painting   adapted    to  that   particular'kind  of 
window,  and  to  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
I'ointed    style    of    architecture.     Question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether   stained  glass  should  be   intro- 
duced into  S.    Paul's,    that   is,    stained  glass  repre- 
senting subjects.     I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  walls  are  to  be  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  that  subject  window.s  would  destroy  the 
effect  of    these.     Certainly,  such  windows    as   "those 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  most  objectionable; 
but    there    are    some   there,  executed,    I  believe,    by 
Messrs.  Clayton   &  Bell,    which  would  produce  no 
injurious  effect  on  any  fresco.     If  the  colours  be  so 
arranged,  and  the  subjects  so  designed,  that  the  effect 
of  white  light,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  be  produced,  the 
introduction  of  stained  gla.ss  would  greatly  .add  to  the^ 
beauty    and    solemnity  of  the  proposed  decorations, 
and  wouM  not  interfere  with  that  dim  religious  light 
which  [leople  so  much  admire  in  ancient  cathedrals — 
and  admire  with  so  nmch  justice — a  light  which  toue^ 
down  the  whole    of  the   building,    ami  throws  into 
jirominent  light  and    deep    .shadows   those   beautiful 
details  of  .archilectural  mouliling  which  the  architect 
himself  h.is  taken  so  much  trouble  to  design,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  add  to  tlic  enrichment  of  the 
building,  but  which  is  destroyed  by  the  cross  glaring 
lights  coming  in  from  .all  qu.arters,   as  we  see  in  so 
maTiy  of  our  more  modern  ecclesiastical  buildings. 


A    PltECEllKST    I-OR  VksTKY.MKN    AND    OtHERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  tlie  Parish  of  S. 
George's  East,  the  question  of  the  election  of  a  sur- 
veyor in  the  place  of  Jlr.  Wilson,  lately  deceased, 
came  under  consideration.  One  of  the  vestrymen 
proposed  to  advertise  for  candidates  as  usual,  but 
another  very  sensibly  observed  that,  as  the  majority 
of  the  Vestry  luul  made  up  their  minds  to  elect  the 
son  of  the  late  surveyor,  advertising  w-a-s  unnecessary. 
Tlie  Vestry  took  the  good  advice  offered,  and  a 
number  of  persons  will  thus  be  spared  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  coiuiieting  for  a  situation  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  had  beeu  already  filled. 


'^E^niL.oiNG  y>F.ws  Oct  ^  I?>V''I/>'7? . 


.A./i.A.A/i      SAIflsi-^m-^V       C\ATUiA'lMy\ic       St.    Ann's     f^AT^f^gAV"   '^TSyiy^m: 


■  <AnT<p^Btyitr  •  <AYH<Di^?^ ^imi^sM-  ¥o-TO«^^^^]^W- 


7he3uil0ing  l>Ews.  Oct  «  IS\^1^72. 


-.JH-Wiu-iamiBissSje  Hriicii. 


SIDEBOARD__  executed  for  fred  bird,  esq,  Windsor, 

BY   M«   ROBINSON    OF    HIGH     HQLBORN,  FROM  A    DESIGN    BY    SATCHELL  &   EDWARDS. 
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CHUKCII    RITUAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AT  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Leeds 
there  was  a  hxck  of  that  advanced  and 
scientific  element  of  thought  which  constitutes 
the  value  of  the  more  interesting  gatherings 
and  discussions  of   science.     The   ritualistic 
aspect  of  church  matters  was  too  largely  re- 
presented, for  though  the   President,   in  his 
inaugural  address,   aptly  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  widening  the  sphere  of  the 
Church  establishment,  and  making  it  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  include  the  various  sections 
and  divergences  of  discipline   and   opinion, 
the  result  of  the  whole  of  the  discussions  is 
clearly  the  preponderance   of  precedent  and 
conventional  usage.     Tlie  clergy  again  have 
had  it  their  own  way.     So  long  as  the  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  of  the  Church  hold  the  lead- 
ing position,  to  which  the  lay  element  or  the 
congregational  ideals  subordinate,  the  Church 
must   ever  remain  powerless  and   inefficient 
for  her  mission.     There  will  doubtless  always 
be  the  three   elements   of   religious  thought 
represented  by  the  Ritualist,  the  Rationalist, 
and  the  Evangelical,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the 
human  mind  is  differently  influenced,  and  to 
meet  such  diversity  there  should  exist,  doubt- 
less, different  modes  of  exercise  or   worship 
corresponding  to  these  three  conditions,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  an  iron 
rule  of  uniformity.     No  such  rule,   however, 
could  possibly  exist  now-a-days,  as  every  man 
is  more  or  less  a  law  unto  himself.    This  being 
so,  uniformity  in  church  design  and  building 
is  equally  untenable.     No  doubt,  a  splendid 
ritual  and  gorgeous  decoration   has  enlisted 
a  large  body  of  our  church  architects,  because 
it  aifords  a  wider  field  for  artistic  power  and 
display  than  a  simple  unadorned  one.     Here 
is  evidently  an  identity  of  interest :   church 
ritual  and  decoration  are  as  one  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  he  would  be  opposed  to   his  own 
success  if  he  did  not  develop  the  accessories 
of  such  externalism.     It  is,    then,  not  to  be 
wondered   at   that   church   architecture   and 
ritualism    have   grown    together    and    been 
mutually  strengthened;   hence  the  difficulty 
the     independent    architect     encounters    in 
striking   out    any  new    plan.     He    has    the 
clergy,    or  the    majority   of  them,    and   the 
leading  popular  church  architects  of  the  day, 
against  him  in  such  an  effort.     It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  this  simultaneous  movement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  oesthetic  impulses  has 
promoted  a  truer  feeling  for,   and  infused  a 
more  energetic  S])irit  into,  church  art,  though 
it  also  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  true  art — namely,  "fit- 
ness," or  a  truthful  expressioji  of  purpose  both 
in  plan  and  detail — must  not  be  lost  sight  of  if 
church  architecture  is   to   take  a   prominent 
place   among  us.     It   is   too   obvious  that  a 
kind  of  sentimental  straining  after  Mediseval 
feeling  and  taste  is  overbalancing  the  more 
important    requirement  of   church   arrange- 
ment.    The  triple  division  of  nave  and  aisles 
has,  for  exanqile,  no  meaning,  unless  a  sym- 
bolic one,    for   the  requirements  of  a   small 
church,  and  yet  it  is  persistently  adopted  in 
almost  every  case,  entailing  expense  of  con- 
struction  and  internal  inconvenience.     As  I 
have    before    observed,    in    an  "  Essay    on 
('hurch      Arrangement,"      especially     town 
churches,  there  are  many  better  and  simpler 
plans,  as  the  (heck  cross,  in  whicli  only  four 
piers   are    recpiired,    and   a   large   area    for 
seating  obtained.     Every  one  in  such  a  space 
could  both  see  and  hear,  and,  architecturally,  a 
dignity  of  treatment  would  be  attained.    There 
;u'e  several  good  precedents  for  such  a  simple 
arrangement,  and  the   Building  News  con- 
tained some  good  types  in  a  recent  volume.* 
The  roofing  of    wide   areas  is  now  prac- 
ticable,   and    there    is    no   reason   why  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  should 
impose  on  architects  a  limit  of  )>ih.  or  there- 
abouts, nor  insist  on  the  use  of  tie-beams,  a 
not  very  artistic  feature,  however  attenuated 
they  may  be  made.     What  use,  indeed,  is  our 

♦  See  '  Churches  for  Congregations," 


advanced  knowledge  of  materials  and  scien- 
tific timber  trussing  if  we  are  content  with 
reproducing  the  timber  roofs  of  peiiods  when 
the  knowledge  of  framing  was  in  its  infancy '? 
Again,   it  may  be  asked  why  we  affect  the 
massive  proportions  of  many  features  of  early 
Jlediffival  architecture  when  materials  are  of 
considerably  more  cost,   and  when   we   may 
dispose    the    thickness     and     form    of    our 
masonry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give   us  all 
the    needed    strength    without    buttressing. 
Similar  questions  may  be  raised  of  a  great 
many    details    of    our    churches  —  namely, 
window  tracery,  pillars,   woodwork,  &o.,  in 
all  of  which  the  semblance  of  antiquity  rather 
than  the  ^fitness  and  commou-ssense  principles 
of  these  matters  is  attempted.     Angle  but- 
tresses, for  example,  are  really  seldom  needed 
except  when  we  require  greater  footing  or 
abutment,  as  when  an  arch  is  carried  or  when 
a  considerable  weight  of  superstructure  has 
to   be   sustained  on  a  small  area.     In  fact, 
wherever    the    influence      of     ecclesiastical 
thought  is  strongest  we  find  a  forced  archaic 
expression  orecclesiasticism  of  idea.  Archaism 
of  idea  and  type  is  found  in  sculpture,  monu- 
mental works,  and  ornament  generally.     All 
this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  tendency  of  artists 
to  follow  objective  forms  of  thought  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  more  scientific   process  which 
derives  by  pure  reasoning  the  expression  of 
our  requirements.     It  will,  however,  be  the 
case  under  the  present  copying  system  of  the 
day,    which    gives    to    the    mere    travelled 
draughtsman,  however  incapable   he  may  be 
to  devise   or  think  for  himself,  the  foremost 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.     It  is, 
for  instance,  fashionable  to  be  a  follower  of  a 
Street  or  a  Brooks,  or  some  other  noteworthy 
church  architect  who  caters  to  the  ritualism 
of  the  hour.   But  this  is  not  art,  it  is  slavery ! 
An     outsider,     no     less    a    man    than    Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  noticed  the  tendency 
of  modern  ecclesiastical  art  to  follow  Pusey- 
ism  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Contemporary 
lieview.     Secular  architecture    is  in  a  much 
healthier  state,  although  Mr.  Seddon  said  at 
the  Church  Congress  it  was  in  a  "slough  of 
eclecticism."     Architects  not  trammelled  by 
precedent  or  antiquarianism  boldly  think  out 
their  requirements  in  houses,  factories,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  many  other  requirements  of 
this  commercial  ago,  and  although  one  may 
see  at  present  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  ideas, 
out   of  this  chaos   I   believe  will  spring  an 
architecture   original   in    its    adaptation    to 
modern  ideas  and  wants,   and  expressive  of 
our  materials   as  it  will  be  independent  of 
any  foregone  style  and  sentiment. 

G.  H.  G. 


PROFESSOR    RUSKIN'S  ART-SCHOOL 
AT  OXFORD. 

(liY  A  COliUESPONDENT.) 

NOT  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  a  distinguished 
professor  asserted  that  thei'e  were  only  three 
of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of  Art. 
Tlie  professor  who  made  thi.s  statement  was 
an  accredited  authority,  a  devotee  of  Art, 
and,  from  his  position  and  e.'iperience,  fully 
qualified  to  arrive  at  his  opinion.  On 
Wednesday,  in  last  week,  one  of  the 
three  authorities  to  whom  he  referred  was 
re-nominated  V ice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  ensuing  year.  One  of  the 
first  topics  referred  to  in  the  review  of 
academic  events  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
upon  resuming  his  duties,  was  the  devotion 
by  Professor  Kuskin  of  time  and  money  to 
the  furtherance  of  Art  studies.  The  promi- 
nence given  to  this  fact  might  lead  to  a 
delusive  belief  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
has,  at  length,  become  conscious  of  its  negli- 
gence, and  is  hastening  to  make  amends. 
Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  general 
academic  conditions  of  fifteen  years  hence, 
in  regard  to  Art,  have  not  been  materially 
modified  by  any  initiative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.     They  have  accepted  the 


Sladc  endowment  of  a  professorship  ;  they 
display  a  willingness  to  ajjpreciate  the  efforts 
of  their  new  Slade  professor.  Something 
more  than  this  negative  encouragement  is 
demanded  of  them,  and  a  golden  opportunity 
wliicli  may  be  forthcoming  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

A  room  in  the  Taylor  or  University 
(ialleries  has  been  fitted  up  to  form  an  Art 
School,  wherein  Professor  Ruskin  will,  at 
his  own  cost,  supplement  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  by  practical  teaching.  The  fact 
of  a  portion  of  the  Taylor  Galleries  being 
thus  appropriated  by  no  means  implies  that 
Art  is  about  to  gain  an  equal  recognition 
at  Oxford  to  that  which  Science,  after  many 
struggles,  has  won.  The  curators  of  the 
Taylor  Galleries  obtain  a  power  and  exercise 
it,  without  committing  the  University  to  any 
course  they  may  pursue.  The  credit,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  support  pertaining  to 
the  new  movement,  may  only  be  limited, 
and  require  every  possible  encouragement. 
It  may  become  the  foundation  of  a  great 
national  school,  doing  more  than  the  Royal 
Academy  can  possibly  do  in  providing  ex- 
traneous means  of  high  culture  and  support 
for  men  of  natural  genius.  How  is  this  to  be 
done '?  From  the  class  of  students  who  are 
now  sent  to  the  University,  the  new  school 
will  obtain  no  advantageous  scholars.  Those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  Church  will,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Umit  their  art  culture  to 
architecture.  Those  who  are  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices  of  their  father  will 
reject  painting  and  sculptm-e  with  similar 
vehemence  to  that  brought  to  bear  against 
Science.  They  will  not  perceive  that  Art  is  a 
vital  element  in  the  elevation  and  greatness 
of  a  nation,  as  well  as  a  powerful  auxiliary 
of  the  Church.  The  students  of  Law  and 
Science  and  Medicine  will  not  go  into  the  Art 
School  with  any  serious  intention.  Those 
of  the  higher  class,  without  any  special 
vocation,  will,  necessarily,  be  the  chief 
recipients  of  its  advantages.  Out  of  these 
such  men  as  the  art  interests  of  this  country 
require  will  rarely,  or  never,  come.  It  would 
be  lamentable  to  waste  the  time  of  Professor 
Ruskin  upon  the  speculative  work  of  dis- 
covering genius  among  indiscriminate  candi- 
dates, or  to  keep  him  engaged  in  the 
manipulative  duties  of  a  drawing  or  modelling 
master. 

There  is  another  course  open.  The  new 
School  may  be  filled  with  students  who  have 
acquired  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  local 
Schools  of  Art.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  the  application  of 
public  money  to  such  a  purpose  could  be 
tolerated.  But  there  is  a  far  wider  scope  for 
good  results  which  appears  practicable. 

In  continuing  his  review  of  academic  events 
on  the  occasion  before  noticed,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  referred  to  the  increase,  realised 
or  imminent,  of  the  various  college  revenues. 
These,  he  said,  had  invited  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, whose  report  would,  no  doubt,  raise 
many  claimants  for  the  diversion  of  such 
superfluous  revenues  to  the  foundation  of 
new  schools  and  colleges  in  other  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Now,  to 
what  more  worthy  national  use  can  a  portion 
of  these  superfluous  revenues  be  applied  than 
to  that  of  endowing  this  Art  School,  and 
creating  a  certain  number  of  open  scholar- 
ships of  sufiicient  money  value  to  maintain 
students  from  any  class  in  the  kingdom 
possessing  genius  for  Art  V  No  more  worthy 
purpose  can  be  mentioned,  nor  one  more  in 
jiursuance  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
tlie  colleges  to  provide  for  pressing  national 
necessities.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  scheme 
will  probably  be  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
at  Oxford,  unless  public  opinion  is  aroused 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 


A  siiKiU  School  is  in  course  of  erection  adjoining 
nnd  in  connection  witli  tlio  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Elm  firovp,  Brigliton.  It  will  bo  a  plain  building  of 
stuck  bricks.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  (Jheesmau  & 
Co.,  of  Brighton. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rWe  do  not  bold  ourselves  respnnsible  for  the  opinionHof 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requeast 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readkhs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  PapT  sbould  he  addressed  tn  the  EDITOH, 
31.  TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  &  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHAJiaES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  countin;^  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
Bcries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 
153.  per  annum  :  7s.  6d.  for  six  months ;  3s.  Od.  for  three 
months;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Oases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BuiLDiNO  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
thesumof  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  bo  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

f^f-  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  tohen 
renewinfi  their  suhacriptionx,  are  partie%ilaThj  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offiee 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  Eltilbing 
News  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1872,  For  particulars,  see  Building 
News,  August  9,  1872,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  C,  1872. 

Eeceited.— T.  S.  D.— C.  L.— S.  W..  junr.— R.  W.— K,  &  Co. 
— H.  V.  &  L.— E.  D.— Puzzled.— J.  &  Co.— Rev.  W.  E.— 
H.  F.  C— C.  B.  A.— J.  C— E.  W.  G.— R.  M.  S.-J.  N.— 
S.  Brors.— C.  &  Sons. 

J.  M.— The  drawing  to  hand. 

J.  B.  W.— Drawings  returned. 

E.  B.— Query  not  inserted  because  it  was  an  advertise- 
ment, and  wo  don't  insert  advertisements  gratuitously. 


Corrcspiibcnce. 


GREEK  AND  GOTHIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — "Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  "  both 
by  precept  and  example  shows."  He  not  only 
writes  about  economy  of  materials  and  constrnctive 
skill,  but  he  puts  them  into  practice.  He  has 
*'  IJoswellian  faith "  in  them.  Hence  brevity  and 
extra-"  ordinary  In^ic"  arc  among  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  liis  letter  in  your  i-ssue  of  the  '_'7th  of 
September.  The  "logic"  I  may  at  least  look  at,  if 
I  cannot  see  through  ;  for  the  brevity  there  may  be 
a  cause — 

Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force. 
His  nimbler  nonaeoso  tal;cs  a  shorter  course. 

He  speaks  of  a  "  scarcitj-  of  cube-stono  "  as  well  as 
of  economy  of  materials. 

"Another  I'rotestant  and  Architect"  reminds  me 
"that  Mr.  Hay's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Greek 
forms  of  art,  and  Mr.  I'etit's  .sentiments  of  the 
sublime,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity, are  not  conclusive  evidence  that  human 
genius  exhausted  itself  when  it  produced  the 
Parthenon."  f  said,  in  one  of  my  letters,  that  no 
prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  "  Another  Protestant  anil  Architect " 
might  care  little  for  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hay. 
The  same  exception  cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  the 
Ecclesiologiiit,  a  journal  founded  by  the  Cambridge 
Camden  .Society,  and  with  the  expre.is  object,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  aiding  the  revival  of  Oi>thic  archi- 
tecture. The  Ecclesiologist  said,  while  waging  a 
controversy  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  that 
in  which  "Another  Protestant  and. \rchitect" and  I  are 
now  engaged,  that  "Greek  art  was  essentially 
original,"  and  that  "  the  Greeks  created  an  architec- 
ture as  nearly  perfect  in  everj-  way  as  the  human 
intellect  can  conceive."  I  need  not  refer  to  "  Mr. 
Petit's  sentiments  of  the  sublime,"  nor  to  tlu!  o[>inions 
of  Mr.  Sniirke,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Lloyil,  Mr.  Ecrgus- 
son  ["  the  Greek  temple,  the  most  perfect  work  of 
men's  hands  "J,  Gibson,  the  sculptor  ["  if  there  are 
palaces  in  Heaven,  they  are  of  Greek  architecture"], 


M.  BeuU-,  of  France,  or  Mr.  Stephens  of  America, 
for,  although  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  " 
says  at  one  time,  "  nor  have  I  any  fear  of  an  appeal 
to  authorities,"  at  another  he  sneers  at  what  he 
elegantly  phrases  "  a  Boswelliau  faith "  in  them. 
But  where,  I  would  like  to  know,  does  "Another 
Protestant  and  Architect "  find  Dr.  .Tohnson's  venera- 
tion for  antiquity  brought  forward  as  "  conclusive 
evidence  that  human  genius  exhausted  itself  when  it 
produced  the  Parthenon"?  H  he  will  read  again — 
and  attentively  and  honestly — he  will  find  that  this 
is  what  Dr.  Johnson  says — "  Antiquity  has,  un- 
doubtedly, votaries  that  reverence  it  not  from  reason 
but  from  prejudice ;  some  seem  to  admire  indis- 
criminately whatever  has  been  long  preserved  ;  what 
mankind  h.ave  long  possessed  they  have  often 
examined  and  coiupared,  and  if  they  persist  to  value 
the  possession  it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opiiuon  in  its  favour,  and  the  reverence 
dne  to  what  has  long  subsisted  is  the  consequence 
of  acknowledged  indubitable  positions  that  what 
has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  con- 
sidered, is  best  understood."  The  endeavour  either  to 
refute  this  argument  or  to  transmute  it  into  "  venera- 
tion for  antiquitj-,"  m.ay  be  iiu  exercise  for  "  Another 
I'rotestant  and  Architect's  "  "  logic,"  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Whether  I  legitimately  made  it  serve 
my  purpose  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers. 
I  am  far  from  believing  that  "human  genius  ex- 
hausted itself  when  it  produced  the  Parthenon."  As 
"  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of 
the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars — for  one 
star  differeth  from  another  in  glory,"  so,  in  like 
manner,  there  is  genius  and  genius — genius  difl'ering 
in  alike  kind  and  degree.  There  may  be  genius  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  but  it  is  very  different  from  that 
in  a  Greek  temple,  as  the  idealistic  beauty  of  a 
Greek  Juno  is  very  different  from  the  realistic  of  the 
British  women  of  the  nineteenth  century — 

.    .    .    finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal. 

If  human  genius  had  exhausted  itself  when  it  pro- 
duced the  Iliad,  there  would  have  been  neither  the 
jEneid  nor  the  Paradise  Lost,  but  the  Iliad  remains 
as  unsurpassed  as  does  the  Parthenon. 

"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  is  "tempted 
to  show  mo  that,  apart  from  its  sculpture  and  asso- 
ciations, there  is  very  little  poetr}'  even  in  the  Par- 
thenon— if  there  be  any,  it  is  the  poetry  of  mathe- 
matics, which  he  treats  with  due  respect ;  "  aud  he 
tells  me  that  "  the  beautiful  is  infinite,  and  we  have 
much  more  both  of  the  poetry  of  Science  and  of 
Nature  in  Gothic  architecture."  He  may  be 
"  tempted,"  but  while  he  takes  very  good  care  not  to 
fall  into  this  sort  of  temptation,  he  is  bj'  no  means 
so  guarded  against  falling  into  inconsistency.  He 
has  at  last  discovered  poetry  in  the  Parthenon — the 
poetry-  of  mathematics,  and  this  poetry  he  professes 
to  treat  with  due  respect.  Now,  here's  "  the  respect 
that  makes  calamity."  In  your  issue  of  August  2, 
he  says  of  this  very  subject  of  his  poetry  : — "  1  do 
not  suppose  that  the  subtle  curves  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  the  theories  of  beautiful  proportions  which  critics 
at  one  time  discovered,  were  ever  calculated  by  the 
builders  on  mathematical  or  optical  principles."  I 
know  not  with  what  respect  he  now  looks  at  the 
sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  but  in  your  issue  of 
September  6  he  says  that  "  greater  things  have  been 
done  in  sculpture  than  were  by  the  Greeks."  [The 
poctrj'  of  "associations  "  is  a  subject  too  great  to  be 
now  entered  upon.]  True,  "  the  beautiful  is  infi- 
nite," but,  as  I  said  of  genius,  there  are  kinds  and 
degrees  of  the  beautiful.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is 
not  the  beauty  of  the  thistle.  If  there  be  much 
more  of  the  poetry  of  Nature  in  Gothic  architecture, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  architecture.  Legitimate 
architecture  is  art — not  imitative,  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  but  creative — and  with  Nature  has  no- 
thing to  do.  God  created  Nature,  and  in  man,  made 
in  His  own  image,  He  created  the  faculty  of  creating 
art,  and  lience  our  association  with  architecture  is 
not  that  of  nature,  but  of  humonity.  It  is  more 
god-like  to  create  than  to  copy ;  a  work  of  greater 
genius  to  invent  the  Tonic  volute  tiian  to  imitate  a 
strawberry-leaf.  The  poetry  of  Greek  ,art  is  an  ex- 
pression from  within,  the  poetry  of  Nature  an  im- 
pression from  without.  Such  jwetry  of  Nature  as 
may  be  in  the  associating  of  the  aspect  of  a  Gothic 
nave  or  choir  with  that  of  groves  or  avenues  of  "high 
o'erarching  trees"  the  Goths,  if  proud  to  claim  are  as 
free  to  keep.  Of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  jutetry  of 
Science"  I  require  some  explaruition,  more  especially 
as  the  position  of  science  in  architecture  seems  to  be 
somewhat  differently  estimated  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  when 
he  says  "  There  may  be  much  science,  together  with 
the  lower  forms  of  art,  but  there  is  as  vet  no  Eiue 
Art." 

"  That  the  highest  form  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime  in  architecture  is  to  be  found  oidy  in  the 
rigid  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  is  tlio  sublimest   uou- 


sense  your  pages  can  contain  "  says  "Another  Pro- 
testant and  Architect."  Now,  this  ipse  dixit  must 
be  taken  at  only  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  asked  him 
"  Will  'Another  Protestant  and  Architect'  just  men- 
tion the  Gothic  building  that  is  of  equal  or  surpass- 
ing beauty  to  the  Parthenon  ?  WWl  he  instance  one 
of  the  host  of  Gothic  churches  or  cathedrals — those 
things  of  comparatively  yesterday — that  he  would 
submit  to  a  criticism  such  as  that  which  for  centuries 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  great  Greek  temple  ?  " 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  greater  things  have 
been  done  in  sculpture  than  were  by  the  Greeks,  and 
I  have  asked  him  to  mention  them — "  If  the  Goths 
have  produced  a  greater  work  than  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  can  he  tell  me  its  local  habitation  and  its 
name?"  He  said  that  "even  Mr.  Thomson  goes 
back  for  inspiration  to  the  Egyptian  ;"  I  have  denied 
it,  and  asked  him  to  prove  it.  The  sort  of  "  logic  " 
that  I  want  is  answers  to  these  questions;  the  "con- 
clusive evidence,"  proof. 

"Another  Protestant  and  Architect,"  however, 
ventures  upon  one  "  fact" — "  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
lofty  buildings  of  many  doors  the  style  of  the  Par- 
thenon has  no  capacity  of  development."  This  is 
much  akin  to  his  statement  tliat  in  Greek  churches 
the  only  thing  likely  to  be  worth  looking  at  as  a 
work  of  skill  will  be  the  roofs,  aud  these  cannot  be 
seen  for  plaster.  But  it  is  a  "fact"  that  there  .are 
in  Glasgow  several  "  lofty  buildings  of  many  floors" 
in  the  same  style  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Greek,  just 
as  in  Glasgow  there  are  Greek  churches  with  ex- 
posed roofs,  and  one  with  no  plaster  in  it  whatever. 

"Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  seems  to 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  naturally  enough,  to 
glory  in  it.  He  is  at  it  again  :  "  It  is  no  hazardous 
prophecy  that,  with  the  prescut  scarcity  of  marble 
and  cube-stone  labour  .and  feuing  areas  the  style  of 
the  Parthenon  will  ever  become  anything  but  a 
r.arity."  But  the  style  of  the  Parthenon  becoming  a 
raritj'  is  not  the  question  at  issue ;  it  is,  in  architec- 
ture, is  Greek  the  greatest  achievement  of  genius  ? 
Nor  will  it  do  for  "  Another  I'rotestant  and  Archi- 
tect," after  having  said  iu  his  first  letter — "after 
all,  Mr.  Gildard's  ideal  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  '  comfortable.'  in  which 
we  all  .agree,  only  many  would  have  elegance  and 
solemnity  of  grandeur  as  well" — now  in  his  latest  to 
throw  over  the  constituents  of  "elegance  aud 
solemnity  of  grandeur"  because  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  marble  and  cube-stone,  labour  and 
feuing  areas. 

Besides  the  gift  of  prophecy  "  Another  Protestant 
and  Architect"  has  another  most  remarkable  one, 
that  of  importing  into  this  controversy  matter  wholly 
foreign  to  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  imports 
"  Italian,"  in  another  "  the  Classic  arch,"  and  in  his 
latest  "the  Greco-Egyptian  style" — which  have 
about  as  much  ado  with  a  controversy  between 
Gothic  and  Greek  as  would  wine,  cider,  aud  absinthe 
in  a  dispute  on  the  respective  merits  of  beer  and 
brand}'.  Among  his  pertinents  to  "  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  style"  are  "solemn  porticos"  and  "un- 
natural stiffness."  "  Another  Protestant  and  Archi- 
tect" has  yet  another  gift,  that  of  extra-  "  ordi- 
nary logic,"  and  by  this  he  may  possibly  show  that 
the  "  solemn  porticos"  mentioned  in  one  letter  can 
conduce  nothing  to  the  "  solemnity  of  grandeur'.'  de- 
siderated in  another.  He  has  as  little  faith  in  the 
unnatural  stiffness  of  the  "the  Greco-Egj-ptian"  as 
in  "  the  rigid  Doric  of  the  Parthenon."  '  'Unnatural 
stiffness"  is  as  much  out  of  place  iu  this  discussion 
as  is  "  Greco-Egyptian,"  for  we  .are  considering  ar- 
chitecture, which  is  not  nature  but  art ;  if  the  Doric 
of  the  Parthenon  be  "  rigid,"  if  fulfils  at  least  this 
condition,  "constructive  skill." 

"  Another  Protestant  aiul  Architect"  thinks  that 
"  von  would  not  probably  thank  him  for  serving  up 
any  more  '  cauld  kail  het  ag.ain.'  "  After  tlie  manner 
of  Mrs.  Glasse,  saying,  "  Eirst  catch  your  hare,"  I 
mav  remind  him  that  ^vhen  he  nmkes  "  kail"  agaii: 
he  should  not  forget  the  butcher's-meat.  There  seems 
with  »nir  friend  to  be  a  "  present  scarcity"  of  other 
things  than  cube-stone. 

I  know  not  if  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect" 
would  have  written  wdiat  he  has  written  if  he  had 
subscribed  his  name.  M'heu  a  man  is  led  into  the 
mire  by  some  ii/nis-fatiais  be  endeavours  to  extricate 
himself  by  putting  his  best  foot  foremost.  This, 
sinking  for  want  of  a  firm  foundation,  he  falls  back 
upon  the  other,  which,  weaker,  sinks  farther,  splash- 
ing more  mud  upon  his  face  as  he  goes  deeper  into 
the  ditch. 

Although  I'rofessor  Kerr  advises  "  not  to  pay 
attention  to  the  cauous  of  Ruskin,  or  the  class  of 
amateur  writers  upon  art,  but  to  go  for  opinions  to 
men  who  had  jiassed  their  lives  in  the  profession, 
whose  experience  was  great,  and  who  hail  obtained 
a  position  which  nothing  liut  a  profound  knowledge 
of,  and  attachment  to,  art  could  have  given  them," 
yet,  as  I  have   repeatedly   referred  to  Mr.  Petit,    I 
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will,  business  and  other  things  permitting,  read  the 
books  recommended,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  -will 
enjoy  the  glowing  pages  of  the  eloquent  editor  of 
Fors  Clavigera. — I  am,  &o. 

Glasgow,  October  10.  Thomas  Gildaud. 


MODERN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — The  speakers  at  the  Church  Congress  were 
severe,  and  justly  so,  on  modern  church  architecture. 
The  blame,  however,  should  not  be  entirely  attributed 
to  architects.  Cantankerous  and  faint-hearted 
vestrymen  and  archaeological  parsons  have  too  much 
to  do  with  the  details  of  church  building  to  raise 
any  hope  of  radical  change,  and  to  them  in  a  great 
measure  the  inflictions  which  we  have  now  to  suffer 
should  be  attributed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
custom  of  most  architects  to  reproduce  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  those  Medi;i3val  buildings  or  collected 
parts  of  them  which,  .according  to  their  various 
notions,  achieve  the  greatest  architectural  effects. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  copy  and  amalgamate  things 
artistic  without  losing  their  life  and  power,  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  brand-new 
churches,  which  ape,  but  cannot  equal,  the  rare 
qualities  of  ancient  churches.  Not  only  so  :  even  the 
churches  which  architects  copy  are  totally  unfit  for 
their  purpose.  They  were  never  designed  for  the 
Protestant  forms  of  religion,  and  can  never  he 
properly  fitted  to  it.  Had  the  same  spirit  which 
gave  rise  to  Gothic  architecture  survivedthe  Refor- 
mation, we  should  doubtless  have  had  fitting  and 
worthy  precedents.  But  to  make  up  for  that  loss 
there  is  now  a  growing  tendency  among  Ritualistic 
clergymen  and  young  ladies  to  fit  the  religion  to  the 
church,  and  thus  to  make  up  in  parade,  millinery, 
and  music,  what  they  lack  in  spoken  sentiment. 

For  those  results,  so  far  as  new  churches  are  con- 
cerned, architects  will  have  to  answer  not  a  little. 
The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvions — there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
church  ;  yet  the  ritual,  the  forms,  and  the  sentiment 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  entirely  dissimilar.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  wants  and  fitness  of  the  church 
have  been  swamped  in  that  blind  infatuation  for 
copyism  of  inappropriate  features  with  which 
modern  architects  are  led.  Not  only  so,  they  are 
Conservative  in  all  things  to  the  ver}'  core.  A  more 
Conservative  class  of  professional  men  cannot  be 
found.  As  a  rule,  they  are  perfectly  content  with 
that  kind  of  church  with  which  the  people  have 
made  shift  for  ages  past.  That  same  spirit  of 
intense  reverence  which  prompts  the  architect  to  a 
worthy  and  hallowed  reparation  of  the  ancient 
church  is  only  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  copied 
new.  Although  they  do  venture  on  fantastic  license 
in  some  secular  buildings — simply  for  the  want  of 
precedents — they  never  can  feel  justified  in  departing 
from  the  time-honoured  arrangements  and  sacred 
associations  of  the  Church.  These  are  the  besetting 
sins  of  the  day,  and,  as  Mr.  Seddon  very  truly  says, 
are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance ;  and  until  our  architects  are  imbued  with 
other  schools  of  thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment, 
there  can  be  no  prospect  of  a  thorough  and 
improved  change  in  this,  the  chiefest  phase  of  the 
art  ilud  science  of  the  profession. 

The  remedies  which  were  suggesteil  at  the  Con- 
gress were  simply  patches  and  n -ike-shifts  for  the 
occa.sion.  The  root  of  the  mallfir  lay  entombed. 
The  plan  of  the  Greek  Cross  which  Mr.  .Seddon  has 
adopted  is  worth)'  of  all  praise  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  "long  drawn  aisles.  "  That  plan,  however, 
simply  reduces  the  defects  of  the  stereotyped  ar- 
rangement to  a  miniTuum ;  it  does  not  remove  the 
inherent  defect  to  which  that  system  is  subject,  and 
in  both  that  and  the  broad  n;ivc  and  narrow  aisle 
plan  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  buildings  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  But  the  proposal  of  Mr.  liercsford 
Hope  that  we  should  reproduce  our  minsters  is 
simply  absurd;  for  the  purposes  of  worsliip  they 
possess  no  advantage  over  the  simple  parish  church, 
but  all  their  defects  are  intensified  by  their  bulk.  It 
IB  positively  painful  to  attend  Westminster  Abbey  or 
any  of  our  cathedrals  with  the  object  of  hearing  the 
sermon  without  sitting  under  the  eyes  of  the 
preacher,  and  in  respect  of  hearing,  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  be  belter  circumstanced  near  the  roof 
than  on  the  floor,  for  as  the  sound  naturally  rises,  it 
is  lost  amid  the  "storied  windows  richly  dight."  The 
big  columns,  the  complicated  roof,  the  odd  corners, 
and  oblong  propurtions,  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
sound  and  obstruct  the  view  of  .iltar  and  pulpit. 
Moreover,  the  very  style  which  is  in  fashion  is 
necessarily  expensive.  If  we  make  comparisons  be- 
tween the  cost  of  town  halls  and  churches  of  equal 
capacity,  it  will  be  found  greatlj'  in  favour  of  the 
former.  While  we  may  build  a  simple  hall  in  an 
artistic  style  at  x:!  per  head,  we  cannot  build  the 
Stereotyped  chiu-ch  for  less  than  .£6,  sometimes  Xla, 


per  head.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  can  attribute 
it  only  to  the  style  of  arrangement.  For  its  artistic 
effect,  which  is  great,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  people  are  becoming  surfeited 
even  with  the  greatest  of  modern  achievements. 
Their  beauty  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  their  un- 
fitness. 

The  question  then  comes,  what  is  it  we  want? 
The  answer  is  plain  enough,  we  want  a  simple  room 
or  hall,  call  it  a  church  if  you  like,  in  which  all 
people,  rich  and  poor,  sh.-ill  mingle  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  to  worship  before  God,  and  where  all  can 
hear  and  see  the  full  measure  of  the  service  and 
ritual  that  appertains  thereto.  We  possess  a  model 
in  some  of  our  London  theatres,  not  exactly  as  they 
stand,  for  there  is  something  repulsive  in  the  word  to 
our  sacred  feelings.  Nor  are  the  style  or  decorations 
fit  for  worship,  but  we  want  the  genus  architect 
who  shall  impart  to  an  arrangement  not  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  theatre  that  idea  of  solemnitj'  and 
awe  which  happil)''  is  characteristic  of  our  churches. 
Nothing  on  earth  is  so  inspiring  as  to  be  surrounded 
with  a  vast  phalanx  of  humanity  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  deity.  We  want  large  churches,  where 
all  can  hear  and  see  in  comfort,  and  until  a  radical 
change  takes  place  in  the  ideas  of  architects,  they 
will  not  be  in  possession  of  the  key-note  of  success 
in  church  architecture. — I  am,  &c.,  H. 


effect : — "  Each  architect  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  com- 
pete with  one  or  more  designs  as  he  may  think  fit : 
but  e.ach  design  shall  consist  of  no  more  than  the 
following  drawings,"  &c.,  &c.  So  said  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  nearlj-  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  What  say  the  recent  regulations  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects  ?  I  have  them 
not  at  my  elbow  to  quote.  If  they  are  silent  on  so 
vital  a  point  it  has  been  a  great  oversight,  which,  in 
the  interest  of  the  profession,  ought  at  once  to  be 
rectified.  It  is  surely  bad  enough  to  get  up  one 
design  for  one  premium  ;  to  prepare  two,  or  perhaps 
more,  is  enough  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  time- 
honoured  forbearance  of  even  a  competing  archi- 
tect.— I  am,  &c.,  S.  S. 


PROFESSIONAL  CUSTOM  AND  CLIENTS' 
LAW. 

Sir, — "  Custom,"  says  the  time-honoured  proverb, 
"  governs  the  law ;"  and  the  saying  is  something 
more  than  a  popular  utterance:  it  is  adopted  as  a 
principle  of  equity  by  even  the  judges  of  the  land, 
wherever  they  can  discern  a  well  substantiated 
custom,  and  no  lex  scripta  to  the  contrarj'  is  forth- 
coming to  upset  it.  Whenever  architects  go  to  law 
with  their  clients,  they  usually  enjoy  the  .advantage 
of  thisleaningof  the  judicial  mind  towards  themaxim, 
inculcated  in  the  proverb  "il/os  Ugem  regit" — the 
motto,  by-the-bye,  of  a  well-known  Staffordshire 
baronet,  whose  surname*  ia  made  up  of  its  first  five 
letters.  But  architects'  clients,  judging  from  recent 
cases  that  have  cropped  up  of  late,  would  seem  to 
ignore  professional  custom  altogether ;  and  as 
architects,  despite  of  all  Conduit-street  has  to  say 
to  the  reverse,  are  a  most  discordant  fraternitj', 
clients  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way. 

Architectural  practice  is  now-a-days  regulated,  not 
by  architects,  for  these  can't  agree  about  it,  but  by 
the  public,  who  employ  them,  and  who  do  agree 
about  it.  In  3'our  own  capacity  as  a  professional 
journalist,  it  is  your  special  province  to  let  your 
readers,  chiefly  architects,  know  from  time  to  time 
what  it  is  the  public  decree.  The  latest  decree 
"  out  "  is  this.  No  architect  shall  compete  for  any 
one  structure  with  more  than  one  design.  There  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  (see  correspondence 
in  last  week's  Building  Nbws),  and  the  recent  case 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  Edinburgh,  in  proof  of  what 
is  the  public  mind  on  that  question.  Let  architects 
beware  in  time;  and  if  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  in 
their  collective  body  (wherever  that  may  be)  set 
aside  this  public  dictum,  take  care  that  they  don't 
compete  with  more  than  one  design  for  any  public 
edifice.  If  they  do,  they  may  have  to  share  the  fate 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin. 

Never  before  in  my  long  experience  of  the  ethics 
of  architectural  competition  has  such  a  rule  as  this 
been  heard  of.  Cases  of  architects  competing  with 
more  than  one  design  are  "  plent}'  as  blackberries.' 
I  will  mention  a  few  that  at  once  occur  to  me  ;  and 
the  memory  of  3'our  readers  will  easily  supply  others. 
Mr.  Allom,  for  example,  gained  the  secoiul  premium 
for  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  with  one  of  two 
designs  he  sent  in  for  that  structure;  Mr.  Garling, 
in  the  limited  competition  for  the  Courts  of  .Justice, 
sent  in  two  designs;  the  architects  of  the  Bradford 
Town  Hall  gained  the  competition  with  one  of  two 
designs,  the  committee  remaining,  I  believe,  in 
doubt  even  after  adjudication  which  of  the  two  they 
should  ultimately  determine  to  execute  ;  in  the  great 
barrrack  competition  a  more  remarkable  instance 
occurred  :  a  firm  of  architects  submitted  three  sepa- 
rate designs,  and  to  all  three  designs,  her  Majesty's 
Government  awarded  tliree  separate  preiuiums, 
although  it  was  an  immense  competition,  arul  there 
were  but  six  premiums  to  diviilc  amongst  the  com. 
petitors. 

So  much  for  professional  custom.  If  we  turn  to 
the  utterances  of  architects  on  this  point,  we  shall 
see  how  novel  is  the  present  view  of  it  taken  by 
clients.  In  the  Buildixo  Nicws  this  year  you 
called  attention  to  the  code  of  regulations  for  archi- 
tectural competition  issued  by  the  Architectural 
Association.  It  opens  with  an  e.>:press  provision  on 
this   very  point  raised  by  Mr.  lioUoway,  to    this 


MR.  IIOLLOWAY'S  COMPETITION. 
Silt, — Referring  to  the  edifying  correspondence 
which  you  pubUshed  in  your  last  issue,  I  should  be 
gliid  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there 
was  nothing  in  the  conditions  to  limit  Mr.  Godwin,  or 
myself,  or  any  other  person,  from  sending  in  more 
designs  than  one,  and  that  the  premiums  were  offered 
for  the  best  "designs."  Mor.ally,  therefore,  Mr. 
HoUoway,  as  he  does  not  call  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  design,  has  no  ground  for  declining  to 
pay  the  premium,  though  Mr.  Godwin,  by  the  un- 
fortunate "  negligence  of  his  clerk,"  and  the  very  re- 
markable circumstance  of  his  not  knowing  when  he 
was  advertised  for,  has  fairly  given  ground  for  Mr. 
Holloway  to  require  the  authorship  of  the  design  to 
be  established  in  some  special  way.  That  gentleman, 
however,  has  taken  an  utterly  indefensible  ground, 
and  the  reference  to  his  solicitor  is  the  greater 
insult  as  he  has  taken  care  in  his  conditions  to  keep 
everything  in  his  own  hands.  Legally,  I  apprehend 
no  one  of  us  could  have  recovered  anytlung,  even  if 
the  whole  Institute  of  Architects  had  reported  in  his 
favour.  But  the  moral  claim  is  another  question  ; 
aiul  to  ask  the  President  and  Mr.  Wyatt  for  advice, 
and  print  it  and  then  not  follow  it,  is  conduct  which 
I  refrain  from  characterising. — I  am,  iSic., 

A  Competitor. 


THE  OXFORD  SEWAGE  SCHEJIE. 

Sir, — In  reading  a  day  or  two  since  in  your  paper 
of  Sept.  27th  an  article  ou  the  utilisation  of  sewage  at 
Leeds  by  the  ABC  process,  1  noticed  a  parenthetical 
reference  to  the  sewerage  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Oxford  Local  Board  iu  IS71  which  caused  me  some 
little  surprise.  The  writer  is  mistaken  ou  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  the  then  proposed  pumpiug  station 
in  the  Iffley  Meadows  is  not  near  a  residential  locality, 
althou,i;h  near  the  boatiug  reaches  of  the  river ;  and, 
secondly,  it  was  never  intended  to  erect  works  on  the 
principle  described  by  your  correspondent  ;  therefore, 
the  lioard  was  not  in  danger  of  committing  the  grave 
error  he  deprecates. — I  am,  &c., 

Wm.  Hy.  White, 
Surveyor  to  the  Oxford  Local  Board. 

Oxford,  October  10. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

PoLESWOETH.  —  A  memorial  window  has  been 
erected  iu  Polesworth  Church,  near  Tarn  worth,  to  a 
lately  deceased  bellringcr.  At  the  top  part  is  a  re- 
prescntaticin  of  the  old  church  spire  of  Polesworth, 
with  a  figure  of  a  belLringer.  Below  are  a  woman 
and  two  children  entering  the  church.  Underneath 
is  tho  inscription  "  Venito  Adoromus." 

Addaston. — A  memorial  window  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughes,  of  London,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Adbastou,  Ktaffordshire.  In  tho  centre 
light  is  a  representation  of  "  Our  Lord  on  tho  Lake 
of  Tiberiiis  "  and  the  side  lights  are  filled  with  scenes 
of  the  "Ilesurrectiou'and  "  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.'' 


'  Mosley. 


RociiissTER  School  Board. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Board,  on  Thursday  week,  the  clerk  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting  a  letter  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, approving  of  the  plans  for  the  new  board 
schools  to  be  erected  in  John-street,  Troy  Town,  and 
recommending  that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Public  Wfirks  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  terms 
on  wdiich  they  wcpuld  advance  the  Board  the  sum  of 
£.'S,U(ll),  payment  of  which  would  extend  over  fifty 
years,  with  which  to  erect  the  proposed  new  schools, 
the  Education  l)ep:u-tmcnt  sanctioning  the  borrow- 
ing of  that  amount.  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar  having 
signed  tlie  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
schools  in  si.x  months  from  the  present  time,  the 
seal  of  the  Board  was  aflixed  to  the  same,  and  the 
works  will  be  conimenceil  forthwith.  The  Chair- 
man said  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  build- 
ing committee  of  the  Board  to  confer  with  the 
architect  on  matters  of  detail,  and  he  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  committee  be  nominated  at  the 
next  meeting.     This  course  was  agreed  ij. 
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Intercommunication. 


Q  UESTIOXS. 

[2f.7>.]— The  Drainage  Act— I  shoulil  bo  gliwl 
of  any  information  respecting  tlie  adoption  and  work- 
ing of  tlie  Drainage  Act  in  localities  wliere  tlio  same 
has  been  put  in  force,  also  the  probable  cost,  &c. — 
RuSTIcus,  Cumberland. 

[2G72.]  —Sash  Pulleys. — Is  there  any  rule  by 
which  is  determined  the  size  of  a  sash  pulley  and  line, 
either  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  sash  or  the 
thickness  of  the  pulley  stile?  These  pulleys  are  fre- 
quently, nay,  generally,  put  in  too  small,  and  the  line 
is  consequently  cut  and  frayed  away  very  rapidly. — 
R.  L. 

[2673 ]— liightninsr  Conductors— I  have  fixed 
one  of  Spratt's  flexible  copper  band  li,i,'litning  conduc- 
tors to  a  school  building  by  iron  brackets  and  glass 
insulators,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  band  and  the 
temporary  character  of  the  fixing 
by  glass  insulators,  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  removed  by  the  boys. 
Should  I  be  endangering  the  build- 
ing by  confining  the  band  to  the 
wall  at  intervals  of  (say)  isin.  by 
copper  or  iron  staples  ?  "W'oukl  any 
other  material  be  preferable  for 
these  stajiles  ?  May  the  band  itself 
touch  the  wall,  or  slate  or  zinc 
covering?  Referring  to  sketch, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
conductor  above  the  point  E  if  two 
connections  are  made  with  the 
terminal,  one  at  B  (woodwork),  or 
bottom,  and  the  other  at  E  ?  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  correspondent 
acquainted  with  the  subject  would  kindly  give  informa- 
tion thereon  through  the  "  Intercommunication " 
column. — A.  R. 

[2074.]  — Ormean  Park,  Belfast. — Can  any  reader 
of  the  Building  News  state  what  is  being  done  in 
reference  to  the  above  competition,  jilans  having  been 
.lodged  three  months  ago  ?  No  acknowledgment  in 
any  shape  has  been  made  as  to  the  receipt  of  plans. — 
Competitor. 


REPLIES. 

[2656.]— Puzzolana. — Your  correspondent  "JI." 
Beems  to  think  that  puzzolana  is  another  name  for  an 
hydraulic  mortar,  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  the  two  in- 
gredients that  goes  to  make  up  an  hydraulic  mortar. 
If  "  M."  will  refer  to  my  answer  he  will  find  that  I  said 
nothing  about  powdered  brick  and  tile  dust  forming 
an  hydraulic  mortar. — J.  T.  J. 

[2C6.3.]— Measuring  Chimney  Stacks.— Chim- 
ney stacks  are  generally  measureil  by  the  yard  super- 
ficial, girth  by  height ;  small  chimney  stacks  by  rising 
foot.  What  is  your  agreement?  If  none,  make  it 
understood  first.  There  is  no  universal  measurement, 
different  counties  having  different  customs. — R.  C. 

[266ii.]— Circle  upon  Circle.— Fig.  1  is  elev.ition 
of  arch.  Divide  the  iutrados  of  the  arch  into  five  equal 
parts,  as  shown  by  a  6  e,  and  draw  lines  from  the  centre 
showing  the  radiating  joints.  Fig.  2  is  the  plan.  B  J> 
are  the  piers,  ic.  Draw  the  line  e  ./'  parallel  to  rt  c 
(Fig.  1),  and  draw  the  dotted  lines  as  shown  perpen- 
dicular to  e  /;  and  continue  them  to  c  fi  (Fig.  :!).  Set 
up  the  ordinates  as  shown,  and  make  fi  h  equal  to  n  h 
<Fig.  I),  and  / /j  equal  to  /  711  (Fig.  I),  and  so  on  with 
the  others,  and  then  bend  a  thin  piece  of  wood  around 
to  those  marks  obtained,  you  will  have  the  face 
of  the  arch  one-half  of  the  width  obtained.  Fig.  4  is 
the  solTit  of  arch.  .Set  out  the  stretch  out  of  arch  Fig.  1, 
as  shown  by  a  6  c,  on  the  line  -t  n  (Fig.  4J,  and  set  up 


the  lines  perpendicular  to  S  T  and  u  v,  and  make  ahc 
(Fig.  2)  equal  to  abc  (Fig.  .5),  &c.,  which  will  give  the 
tnp°bed  of  first  stone  and  bottom  bed  of  second  stone. 
Make  il  p/(Vig.  2)  equal  to  rf  ('/(Fig-  6),  &c.,  and  this 
will  give  the  top  bod  of  second  stone  and  one  bed  of 
the  key  stone,  which  will  be  all  that  is  required.— 
T.  W.  ,T. 

[2i;71.]— Party  Walls.- If  "  Subscriber's"  house 
or  party  wall  is  built  exactly  up  to  the  extreme  boun- 
dary of  his  ground,  then  his  neighbour  or  conterminous 
proprietor  can  build  close  up  to  ■'  Subscriber's  "  wall  ; 
and  if  he  builds  a  brick  on  edge  wall,  he,  of  course, 
gets  the  bonelit  of  leaning  against  "  Subscriber's  "  wall, 
and  "  Subscriber"  cannot  prevent  him  so  doing.  I  was 
some  time  ago  witness  in  an  action  for  damages  arising 
out  of  a  case  every  way  similar.  The  defender,  who 
had  built  a  brick  wall  4  Jin.  thick  against  the  pursuer's 
gable,  won  his  case,  and  was  allowed  expenses. — Tom 
I'lNcn. 

[•1 1;7 1 .] Party  'Walls.— rarty  walls  literally  mean 

the  division  walls  between  two  proprietors,  and  should 
in  all  cases  be  made  substantial,  both  for  supporting 
the  respective  party's  timbers.  &c.,  and  also  for  keeping 
any  sound  from  passing,  and  should  really  be  the  joint 
property  of  each,  and  set  on  their  respective  lands. 
The  party  who  builds  first,  or  even  rises  his  house 
above  his  neighbour's,  pays  the  first  cost  in  full, 
charging  his  neighbour  half  value  for  what  portion  he 
really  wishes  to  have  the  use  of.  lioundary  walls  are 
usually  taken  at  i;ft.  high.  If  the  wall  and  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  belongs  in  feo  simple  to  A,  it  will  be 
at  his  option  whether  he  allows  B  to  make  any  use 
whatever  of  his  wall ;  A,  however,  must  not  allow  any 
part  of  his  wall  or  roof  to  project  beyond  his  own  limit. 
B,  in  this  case,  desiring  to  become  joint  proprietor  of 
the  said  wall,  must  submit  to  pay  half-value  of  the  wall 
and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  "  Subscriber  "  should  offer  to  his  neighbour.  A 
brick  on  edge  (noggin)  is  of  no  use  for  a  party  wall. 
They  should  never  be  less  than  9in.  It  will  be  to  your 
neighbour's  loss  if  he  builds  a  wall  insufficient  to  stand. 
If  you  are  under  any  Local  Board  or  other  authorities, 
they  should  see  after  the  strength  of  the  walls. — 
Rl'sticus,  Cumberland. 


tlio  ordinates  perpendicular  to  4  n,  and  make  1  1  equal 
to  1  1  (l-'ig.  2),  and  2  2  equal  to  2  2  (Fig.  2),  and  con- 
tinue until  all  is  done.  Transfer  them  on  tlie  other 
lialf  on  line  4  II.  The  points  being  obtained,  bend  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  around,  you  will  then  have  the  ri'- 
quired  curve.  Divide  the  lino  ;>  7  into  three  equal 
parts,  which  will  give  the  size  of  stones  in  soffit;  Draw 
the  tangent  .(It  (Fig.  2),  and  draw  the  dotted  lines  per- 
pendiciilar  to  / 1{,  and  where  they  meet  S  T  and  11  v draw 


WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITAKY 
MATTEES. 

Bombay. — A  report  on  the  water  supply  of  Bom- 
bay has  just  been  published  by  Major  Hector 
Tulloch,  R.E.,  Executive  Engineer  to  the  justice 
of  tliatcity.  Ho  reviews  therein  the  various  scliemes 
])ropoundoij  by  Messrs.  'Walton,  Aitken,  and  others, 
and  recommends  the  Tansa  Valley  as  the  source 
most  likely  to  yield  a  sufHoient  and  lasting  supply, 
or,  if  the  expense  be  deemed  too  great,  the  adoption 
of   the  Kenuery  and  Toolseo  projects. 

Chelsea. — Mr.  Pattison,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Chelsea  Vestry,  has  submitted  a  list  of  streets  in  the 
parish  where  pipe  sewers  are  laid  down,  and  also 
tlio  cost  of  replacing  them  with  brick  sewers.  The 
following  is  the  list : — Limerston-strcet,  £720 ; 
Victoria  -  grove,  £CO0  10s.;  Camera  -  square, 
£C,'.f2  15s.  6d. ;  Radnor-street,  £510  5s. ;  Sbawtield- 
stroet,  £540  6s. ;  Manor-street,  £l,5fi3  14s. ;  God- 
frey-street, £6-21  7s.;  Arthur-street,  £240  10s.; 
f'nllege-street,  £350  16s. :  Cadog.an-placc  (north end), 
£720  4g. ;  Wellington-street.  £.520  IGs. ;  Colling- 
wood-stroet.  £220  6s. ;  Upper  Manor-street,  £529  !ls., 
being  a  total  of  £8,531  8s.  6d.  The  Vestry  contem- 
plate a  loan  of  £10,000  to  carry  out  these  sewer 
works. 

The  Windsor  Ca.stle  Pkainaoe. — The  works 
for  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castlo  and  Frogiuoro 
House  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  At  Old 
Windsor  the  Thames  Conservators  are  erecting  a 
now  bridge  over  the  navigation  cut  between  the 
pumping  station  and  the  Ham,  upon  which  the 
sewage  farm  is  situated.  The  bridge  will  bo  of  iron 
girders,  supported  upon  buttresses  of  red  l.iriek,  con- 
crete, and  sU'Ue.  The  pipes  convoying  the  sewage 
from  the  station  to  the  farm  will  be  carried  over  tlio 
water  on  the  bridge  to  tho  Ham  bank,  wlience  tlio 
liquid  will  be  distributed  over  the  field.  The 
buttresses  of  the  liridge  are  nearly  finished,  and  tho 
iron  work  will  soon  be  placed  in  position.  The 
pumping  station  is  in  a  forward  condition,  while  a 
number  of  soldiers  from  the  Windsor  garrison  are 
engaged  upon  the  earthwork  of  the  irrigation  field. 
The  whole  of  the  works  must  be  finished  before  the 
return  of  her  Majesty  to  Windsor  in  November. 

WiiiTCHUUCH. — An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  has 
recently  occurred  at  Whitchurch.  Tho  sanitary 
condition  of  the  pl.ace  seems  to  bo  most  unfavounible. 
In  a  porous  soil,  the  water-level  of  which  was  soon 
reached,  were  an  abundance  of  shallow  wells,  with 
numerons  holes,  dug  throughout  the  place  for  the 
reci'ption  of  refuse  and  filth.  The  refuse-holes  were 
no  sooner  filled  than  they  wore  dry  again.  The 
dumb  wells  allow  all  but  their  more  solid  contents 
to  soak  away  unseen,  and  often  unsuspected,  and  the 
privy  pits  do  not  often  require  emptying  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  liquid  contents  disappear. 
The  wells  are  notably  fouled.  There  is  no  propor 
system  of  drainage,  and  much  of  the  town  has  no 
arliticial  {Irainings  whatever;  and  hence  the  liquid 
lllth  and  slojis  either  trickle  from  one  premises  to 
another  at  a  lower  level,  and  so  on  to  the  streets,  or 
else  they  arc  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil. 


fur  ®ic«  iiible. 


Ajierican  Skilled  Woukmen  and  the  Vienna 
ExiimiTiON.  —  The  announcement  is  made  from 
Washington  that  the  President  intends  appointing  a 
deputation  of  skilled  workiug  men,  to  be  designated 
by  various  trade  organisations  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  forthcoming  Vienna 
Exposition,  and  reporting  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen  upon  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  Europe.  lu  his  Message  to  Congress  in  December, 
authority  is  to  be  asked  for  this,  with  a  provision  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  deputation. 

The  AncHiTECTi.'BAL  AssociATinN  OF  Ireland. 
—This  Association,  which  we  greet  with  satisfaction, 
has  just  commenced  its  existence.  May  it  have  a 
long,  a  laborious,  a  useful,  and  a  happy  life.  It 
appears  to  be  modelled  somewhat  after  the  London 
Architectural  Association,  and  judging  from  the 
names  of  the  architects  who  appeared  at  the  opening 
meeting,  and  the  address  of  its  first  president,  por- 
tions of  which  we  give  elsewhere,  the  new  society 
has  a  good  prospect  before  it.  Again  we  most 
heartily  wish  it  success. 

New  Bridge  at  Peckham. — On  Thursday  week 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Globe  Bridge  over 
the  Surrey  Canal,  Peckham,  was  laid  by  Mr.  E. 
IJresser  Rogers.  The  bridge  will  be  one  of  a  series 
built  to  replace  the  old  and  inconvenient  structures, 
and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Dredge,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Peach,  and  Mr.  Head 
supplies  the  iron.  The  bridge  will  have  22ft.  4in. 
of  waterw.iv,  with  a  towing-path  5ft.  wide.  The 
roadway  will  be  40ft.  wide,  including  two  footways 
of  6ft.  wide  each. 

Testimonial  to  a  Brickfield  Reformer. — It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  recent  legislation  which 
has  so  much  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  brickfields  of  Leicestershire  and  other 
parts  of  England  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  Blr. 
George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  who  has  expended  much 
time,  pains,  and  money  on  his  task.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  naise  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Smith.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  for  that  jjurpose,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  have  been  .already  collected  by 
private  exertions.  Mr.  T.  Tertius  Paget,  of  Iluni- 
berstone,  Leicester,  is  the  treasurer  to  the  fund. 

The  Albert  Memorial  Ciiafel,  Windsor 
Castle. — On  Thursday  week  a  number  of  wooden 
cases,  containing  portions  of  the  sarcophagus  which 
is  to  adorn  the  interior  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel,  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  from  the  atelier 
of  Baron  Triqueti  at  Paris.  These  marbles  were 
immediatelv  u]mn  their  arrival  deposited  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  where  the  sarcophagus  ■nill 
be  erected  upon  the  floor  of  the  interior,  at  the  east 
end.  An  effigy  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  will  sur- 
mount the  sarcoph.agus.  Baron  Triqueti,  who  is  not 
very  well,  is  in  Paris. 

The  Edinburgh  Cathedral  Designs. — We 
understand  (says  the  Edinburgh  Courant)  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  designs  for  S.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  and  of  so  many  citizens 
of  position  .and  influence  having  been  out  of 
town  during  the  period  of  their  exhibition,  tlie 
trustees  have  it  in  contemplation  to  re-exhibit 
them  to  the  public  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
some  time  next  month. 

A  Borough  Surveyor's  Salary.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Newbury  Council,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  against  increasing  the  surveyor's 
salary,  which  had  been  previously  fixed  at  £50  a 
year.  The  surveyor  asserted  that  if  the  sal.ary  was 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  sums  paid  by  other  towns 
he  should  receive  £100  per  annum.  A  member  of 
the  committee  stated  he  was  convinced  that  £50  a 
year,  including  the  Town  Council  work,  was  just  and 
"fair  as  between  the  town  and  tlu;  surveyor.  The  l.ite 
surveyor  performed  the  duties  of  the  oflice  for  .£35 
a  vear,  and  during  that  time  superintended  the  drain- 
ago  works.  \\"M\  respect  to  the  towns  quoted  by 
the  surveyor,  he  found  that  the  salary  i>aid  at 
Colchester 'was  at  the  r.ate  of  £7  10s.  per  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants;  Chelmsford,  £8 ;  Enfield,  .£8; 
Guildford,  £7;  Hastings,  .£7  lOs. ;  Luton,  £6; 
Maidstone,  £5  lOs. ;  Oxford,  £!)  10s.;  Rugby, 
£8  10s.;  Reading,  £6  lO.s. ;  New  Swindon,  £8; 
Tiverton,  £7  ;  Weymouth,  £8  ;  Winchester,  £8  lOs. 
As  the  salary  now  proposed  for  Newbury  was  at 
the  rate  of  £'!i  per  thousand  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
seen  that  it  was  a  fair  average  as  compared  with 
other  towns.  In  addition  to  the  £50  a  year,  the  sur- 
veyor would  have  £111  as  inspector  of  nuisances.  It 
wiis  ultimately  agreed  that  the  present  salary  of  £o0 
per  annum  should  be  continued,  but  that  the  sur- 
veyor should  be  expected  to  do  the  Town  Council 
work. 
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S.  Paul's  Ciiurciiyaud. — A  long  talked  of  im- 
provement is  about  to  be  made  in  the  -western  por- 
tion of  S.  Paul's  Cliurchvarrt.  The  dwarf  wall  of 
stone  which  now  surrounds  the  Cathedral  facing 
Ludgate-hill,  with  the  solid  iron  railings  with  which 
it  is  crowned,  will  be  removed  as  far  as  the  north- 
west and  south-east  corners  of  the  fabric  itself,  and 
the  entire  area  or  courtyard,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the 
great  western  door. 

Railway  Tunnels  at  Baltimore/' U.S. — There 
are  in  course  of  construction  two  tunnels  beneath 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  That  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  Company  will  be  about  Ij  mile 
long ;  the  other,  by  the  Union  Kailroad  Company, 
has  for  its  object  the  connection  of  all  the  roads 
with  tide-water,  and  also  to  afford  a  passage  around 
the  city  by  steam-power.  The  Union  tunnel  is  being 
constructed  under  the  bed  of  Iloffman-street,  which 
runs  east  and  west.  From  facade  to  facade  it  is 
3,400ft.  long.  It  is  formed  of  a  semicircular  arch  of 
five  brick  rings,  and  an  invert  of  four  bricks.  In 
some  places,  where  a  good  rock  bottom  exists,  the 
invert  is  dispensed  with.  About  450  men  and  90 
horses  are  engaged  on  the  work.  The  material, 
which  is  mostly  sand,  is  excavated  to  the  whole 
depth  of  the  cut ;  the  arch  is  then  built  and  the 
material  replaced  over  it.  The  tunnel,  with  the 
exception  of  about  SOOft.  which  is  being  drifted,  is 
worked  in  this  way.  The  whole  tunnel  is  expected 
to  be  finished  and  ready  for  trains  by  next  Januar3'. 
The  arch  is  being  built  in  sections  of  50ft.  in  length, 
and  these  sections  are  being  constructed  at  five  or 
six  points  simultaneously. 

New  South  Amekioan  Railway. — The  plans 
of  the  new  Rosario  Railway  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  engi- 
neering staff  comprises  Messrs  J.  Wolffe  Barry,  John 
Robinson,  A.  Le  Bertram,  Montague  Rich,  Malcolm 
Graham,  John  C.  Allen,  Robert  Hogar,  Peter  Short- 
reede,  and  a  French  engineer.  The  main  line  will 
pass  close  to  Capilla  Senor  and  through  San  Nicolas, 
throwing  out  branches  along  the  route  to  the 
ports  of  Zarate,  Baradero  and  San  Pedro  on  the 
Parana :  The  concession  further  obliges  the  pro- 
jector to  make  a  branch  line  from  Capilla  Senor  to 
Giles,  Carmen  de  Areco,  Salto  and  Rojas,  besides 
cross-lines  to  connect  Pergamino  with  San  Nicolas ; 
and  Arrecifes  and  Pergamino  with  San  Pedro.  The 
whole  Billinghurst  concession  will  comprise  about 
500  miles,  and  cost  probably  3  millions  sterling.  The 
main  line  is  190  miles  long.  This  line  will  place 
Rosario  by  express  train  within  't^  hours  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  There  will  be  two  underground  viaducts,  one 
at  Almagro,  passing  under  the  AVestern  Railway : 
another  at  the  barranca  of  Rosario,  passing  under 
the  Central  Argentine  to  the  water-side. 

Used  Up. — -A  correspondent  of  the  Lumherman's 
Gazette  yiuies : — "I  have  not  the  least  hesitancy 
in  asserting  that  there  are  still  standing  in  the 
forests  of  Michigan  over  forty  billion  feet  of  mer- 
chantable pine.  But  such  is  now  the  mill  capacit3' 
in  Michigan,  and  the  determination  to  work  it,  that 
in  the  present  year  one-eighth  will  be  consumed  of 
all  the  pine  standing  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  and 
the  same  fate  will  avail  for  187.j,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  pine  forest  will  be  swept  away  in  eight  years, 
even  if  the  woodman's  axe  is  not  aided  by  the 
destroying  flame." 

The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. — The 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  (Mr.  .lohn  Ruskin,  M.  A.) 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Sandro  Botti- 
celli and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving,"  on 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  commencing  the  first 
week  in  November,  at  the  Lecture-room  in  the  Taylor 
Buildings.  The  course  will  consist  of  oidy  six 
lectures,  but  each  lecture  will  be  given  twice ;  on 
Thur.sday  (in  each  week)  to  members  of  the  University 
exclusively ;  on  Saturtlay  to  a  general  audience,  as 
appointed  by  the  founder  of  the  lectureship. 

Gla.sgow  Institute  ok  Arciiitkct.s  (Incorpo- 
P..\TKi>). — The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute was  held  in  the  registered  office,  157,  S.Vincent- 
street,  on  Tuesday.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Thomson,  the  president,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  William  MacLean, 
the  secretary,  read  the  annmd  report  of  the  council 
and  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account,  which  showed 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute  to  he  in  a  satisfactory  iiosi- 
tion.  The  report  and  statement  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  approved  of,  anii  directed  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  be  members  of  council 
for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  Jolm  Baird,  George 
Bell,  -lohn  Burnet,  Campbell  Douglas,  John  Gordon, 
Jo^^n  Iloneyman.  .lames  Salmon,  Alexander  Tliom- 
son,  Alexander  G.  Thomson,  and  David  Thomson. 
The   meeting    then    separated. — A   meeting  of  the 


newly  elected  council  was  held  immediately  after- 
wards, when  the  following  office-bearers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected  : — President,  Mr.  George  Bell ; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  John  Baird;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Alexander  G.  Thomson  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm. 
MacLean ;  Auditor  of  Professional  Accounts,  Mr. 
James  Salmon. 

Art  Exhibition  xt  Brighton. — During  this 
and  last  week  an  exhibition  of  fine  art  and  curiosities 
has  been  held  in  Brighton,  to  inaugurate  the  assign- 
ment of  the  new  parish  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  to 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.,  who  for  eleven  years 
has  been  incumbent.  The  whole  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  intellectual  benefit  and  entertainment 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  district,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  exhibitions  for  the  poor  at  Bethnal 
Green.  Tlie  object,  therefore,  is  truly  a  benevolent 
one,  at  the  same  time  affording  the  very  poorest  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  art  and  articles  of 
vertu. 

A  Uniqi-e  Org.vn. — The  new  organ  which  has 
lately  been  opened  at  Yaxley  Church,  Suffolk,  has 
been  designed  on  the  same  principle  as,  and  is  in 
sever.al  particulars  a  reproduction  of,  the  organ,  be- 
lieved to  be  unique,  at  Old  Radnor,  South  Wales, 
the  case  of  which  belongs  to  the  year  152.3,  or 
thereabouts.  Both  instruments  are  small  chancel 
organs,  in  oak  cases,  carved  and  panelled  ;  both  are 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  seats  on  the  north 
side,  and  are  designed  so  as  not  to  intercept  from  the 
congregation  a  view  of  the  altar.  The  dimensions 
are  nearly  the  same.  The  total  height  of  the  Radnor 
organ  is"  18ft. ;  of  the  "Vaxley  organ,  18ft.  2in. ; 
width  above  the  windchest,  Radnor  organ.  Oft.  4in; 
Yaxley,  8ft.  lOin. ;  height  up  to  the  brackets  is  the 
S!ime  in  both,  5ft.  lOin. ;  projection  from  the  wall, 
Radnor  organ,  2ft.  6in. ;  Yaxley,  oft. ;  the  Yaxley 
organ  having  eight  drawstops,  while  Radnor  has  only 
five,  with  the  bellows  laid  in  the  chancel  aisle,  which 
in  the  Yaxley  organ  are  ingeniously  placed  above  the 
head  of  the  organist.  The  cost  of  the  Yaxley 
organ  was  only  £190. 


CHIPS. 

An  addition.al  reservoir,  built  at  the  top  of  War- 
berry  Hill,  Torquay,  capable  of  holding  two-and-a- 
quartcr  millions  gallons  of  water,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  week. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry  on  the 
10th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Carr  was  unanimously  elected 
to  represent  the  parish  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw,  deceased. 

Bishopsgate-street  is  being  repaved  with  asphalte. 

Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  has  just  completed  the 
etching  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  well-known  pictiu-e, 
entitled  "Browsing."  The  health  of  Sir  Edwin 
continues  to  improve,  aud  is  already  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  his  personal  attention  to  business. 

Last  week  some  more  remains  were  discovered  in 
the  church  of  S.  Michael,  Sittingbounio.  A  niche 
which  existed  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  near  the  principal  entrance,  was  found,  on 
the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  to  bo  a 
receptacle  for  holy  water  ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state 
of  preservation.  A  few  remains  of  .intique  alabaster 
tablets  and  an  ancient  piscina  have  also  been  brought 
to  light. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated  at  Didmarton  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  cost  has  boon  about  £2,100. 
Mr.  Wyatt  was  the  architect,  aud  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Tetbury,  tho  builder. 

The  finances  of  tho  Fulham  Board  of  Works  are 
at  present  in  an  awkward  condition.  Tho  annual 
instalments  on  loans  and  other  large  pajnnents  are 
becoming  duo,  and  the  Board  are  without  funds  to 
meet  them,  tliough  they  have  already  borrowed 
£2,000  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  who  are 
their  bankers.  This  difficulty  has  arisen  by  tho 
backward  payments  of  the  Fulham  parish.  The 
Board  have  resolved  to  apply  for  summonses  against 
the  parish  ofliccrs. 

Mr.  Avery  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  Deputy 
Surveyor  to  tlu;  llornsey  Local  Board,  during  tho 
absence,  from  ill  health,  of  the  surveyor. 

Tho  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company 
liavo  commenced  tho  construction  of  a  new  line  from 
Mile-end  to  Clapton,  which  will  pas.s  along  tho 
Cambridge-road,  Marc-strect,  Hackney,  Lower  ami 
Upper  Clapton-roads  to  Stamford-bill,  forming  junc- 
tions at  tlie  Hackney-road  with  tho  linos  from  tho 
latter  place  to  Shorciditcli  Church,  which  have  already 
been  made. 

Tho  memorial-stone  of  a  raa.ster's  house  for  tho 
accommodation  I. f  40  pupils  was  laid  on  Friday  after- 
noon at  tho  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College, 
Epsom.  Tho  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Elkington,  F.R.I. li.A.,  of  Cannon-street,  tho  college 
architect,  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey,  being  tho 
contractor. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a  magnificent  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  in  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000 
dollars. 


The  London  Architectural  Association  •will  com- 
mence the  educational  labours  and  amusements  of 
tlio  session  for  1872-73,  by  a  conversazione^  at  Con- 
duit-street, on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  25. 

The  Brighton  School  Board  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  convert  their  premises  in  Circus-street  into 
a  ragged  school. 

Tenders  are  required  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
groyne,  to  be  built  of  wood,  in  front  of  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  sea  wall.  The  dra-wings  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  oflice  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Brighton.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  before  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Oct,  25,  addressed  to  the  Works  Committee. 
No  G2,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  is  undergoing 
extensive  alterations,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Driver  &  R«w,  architects,  of  AVestminster  Chambers, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  Lockyer,  of  Brighton. 

Are  tramways  rateable  ?  The  decision  to  be  given 
shortly  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  this  im- 
portant question  will  affect  the  parochial  purse  one 
way  or  the  other  very  considerably ;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  decision  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  company, 
tho  pockets  of  tho  tram-car-riding  public  must  also 
be  sensibly  affected. 

A  Fine  Art  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Kirkaldy 
on  Tuesday.  Nearly  200  paintings  by  artists  of 
local  and  national  fame  ai-e  exhibited. 

The  parish  church  of  Gartmoro,  N.B.,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  last,  after  restoration.  A  new 
vestry  has  been  erected  and  a  belfry — tho  bell  having 
been  previously  rung  from  an  old  tree  adjacent  to 
tho  church. 

Maryport  New  Docks,  which  have  been  so  long 
in  contemplation,  are  again  likely  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  through  the  tnistees  not  being  unanimous 
on  the  site,  and  the  "  borrowing  powers."  likely  to  be 
£30,000  short,  of  what  was  at  first  estimated  by  the 
engineer  (Mr.  Hawkshaw). 

Tho  memorial  stone  of  a  new  school  in  connection 
with  Muff  Field  Chapel,  Bowling  Old-lane,  Bradford, 
was  laid  onSaturday.  The  school  will  measure  54ft. 
by  33ft.,  -will  accommodate  350  Sunday  scholars,  and 
will  cost  £800. 

Westgate  Chapel,  Bradford,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  after  cleaning  and  painting.  The  cost  was 
£300. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  David  Miles,  of  Newport, 
(Mon.)  for  the  erection  of  new  Schools  for  the  New- 
port School  Board  for  £1,400,  was  accepted  on  Mon- 
day. 

S.  Peter's  Dundisbourne  Abbotts  Church,  Ciren- 
cester, has  been  reopened  after  restoration,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wallis  &  Son,  of 
Gloucester.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  £1,000. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  of 
Gloucester. 

A  small  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  has  been  opened 
at  Coniston.  It  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  O'Byrne,  of  Liverpool.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  the  masonry  is  of  the  local  slate-stone. 
The  roof,  which  is  much  exposed,  is  of  framed  spars. 
The  length  of  the  church  and  sanctuary  is  SOft.,  the 
width  22ft.,  and  the  height  50ft.  The  contractor 
for  the  masonry  was  Mr.  LJeorge  LTsher,  and  for  the 
carpentry  Mr.  Edward  Coward,  of  Coniston. 

The  Church  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Essex,  has  been 
reopened,  after  restoration.  Among  other  improve- 
ments, the  font,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  which  was  a  heap  of  frag- 
ments, has  been  restored.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
paired by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Christian.  Mr.  John  Egan,  of  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  -svas  the  builder. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  last  week  opened  the  rail- 
way from  Y^okohama  to  Yeddo. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Cottage  Hospital 
has  been  laid  at  Wisbech.  The  building  will  be  of 
white  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  Gothic  in  style, 
and  -ivill  cost  £3,000.  Messrs.  Adams  &  Son,  of 
Wisbech,  are  tho  architects,  and  Messrs.  Challans,  of 
Grantham,  tho  builders. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Ellis,  of  the  fii-m  of  Gadsden,  Ellis  & 
Winterflood,  surveyors  and  land  agents,  has  been 
elected  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Musgrove  &  Gadsden, 
of  Old  Broad-street,  in  1844,  and  in  1854  he  became 
a  partner  in  tho  firm.  The  ringo  of  buildings  ox- 
tending  from  18,  Old  Broad-street  to  Threadneedle- 
stroet  was  planned  and  executed  by  him. 

Tho  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club  have  taken  the 
premises  lately  occupied  by  the  European  Assurance 
Company,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  club  on  tho  site. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
iiii.l  best  scli>c-tp,l  stock  cii'  llANiloU.  I'uBTMADOC,  and 
(lllEEN'  EODFINIl  SLATES,  Slato  Slabs,  and  every 
doseriptiun  of  Slate  Goods.  Marble  anil  Euamelleii.  Slate 
('himney-piecos.  Stove  llanffcs,  Rain-water  (loods  and 
Oeneral  CftatinRS.  A.  &  U.'s  SPECIAL  BED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITL/VND  ABBE-? 
OREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Ofllces  and  Show-rooms  14  and  LS,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  Agents  for  London  and 
Countrj-  tor  Sale  ot  -Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  fin:il  mocting  of  tlie  carpcntors'  and 
joiners'  delegation  was  held  on  Saturday  lust.  Jlr.  T. 
Davis,  the  chairman,  said  that  since  tlie  last  meeting 
the  strike  at  Corbett  &  M'Clymont's,  at  liromriton,  had 
been  satisfactorily  closed,  and  there  were  no  disputes 
existing  with  any  other  firm.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
London  had  any  intention  of  giving  up  their  claim 
for  the  full  terms  of  their  memorial — viz.,  nine  hours 
per  day  at  Od.  per  hour— and  the  opinion  of  the  dele- 
gates would  be  asked  as  to  the  propriety  of  appointing 
a  watfh  or  vigilance  committee,  with  power  of  calling 
together  a  fresh  delegation  in  support  of  the  "  nine 
liours  and  9d."  Mr.  Cayrir  then  moved:  "That  a 
committee  of  nine  delegates  be  now  appointed  to 
■watch  over  the  interests  of  the  trade,  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  late  agreement  are  not  violated  by  the 
employers,  and  to  have  power  to  call  a  delegate  meet- 
ing whenever  they  see  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
promoting  the  terms  of  our  original  memorial  for 
fifty-one  hours  per  week  at  !)d.  per  hour.  The  duties 
of  such  committee  to  be  performed  without  payment." 
Mr.  Whuley  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  following  delegati^s  wore  then  electnl 
on  the  Watch  Committee  :— Messrs.  Davis,  Matkin, 
Adams,  Whalcy,  Kennedy,  Cook,  Harry,  Cayrir,  and 
Wright.  The  secretary  stated  that  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  late  movement  would  be  ready  for  delivery  by 
Saturday  ne.xt.  The  chairman  then  declared  the  ex- 
isting delegation  to  be  dissolved. 

SiiErriELD.— We  hear  that  the  building  trade  is 
stagnant  in  ShefReld,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  material.  Bricks  have  advanced  Os.  per 
thousand. 

Wisn-vw. — Tlie  quarrymen's  strike,  which  has  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  two  mouths,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered at  an  end,  the  men  having  during  the  past  week 
been  gradually  resuming  work  on  the  employers'  terms^ 

TENDERS. 

ACTON. — For  laying  a  pipe-sewer  for  the  Acton  Local 
Board; — 

Stiggs  .£17-    0    0 

Nave 141    5    0 

EUicott 13G    0    0 

Hubbard 133    r,    0 

Godair 12S  12    0 

Pizzey  124    0    0 

Brighton. — For  making  and  fixing  new  book-e.ases  at 
the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  Brighton,  Mr.  P.  C.  Lock- 
wood,  C.E.,  architect; — 

Garbutt   £365 

Drew    3S3 

Brown 31*2 

Cheesman  &  Co.  (accepted)  235 

Chelsea. — For  new  infirmary  at  Chelaeft,  for  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Chelsea  Union : — 

Thorn  (accepted) £157()0 

Tui-rell  (withdrawn) 15589 

Ipswich. — For  new  schools  in  Argyle-street,  for  the 
Ipswich  School  Board.    Mr.  Eyton,  architect  ;— 

Gibbons  &  Co.  (accepted) £2305 

London.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  seven  houses, 
Quaker-street,  Spitalflelds.  Messrs.  T.  &  W.  Stone,  archi- 
tects;— 

Pettigrew  &  Moyes £472 

Anley  440 

Langmead  435 

ShoOTEH'8-hill. — For  the  erection  of  vineries,  melon- 
house,  and  sundry  works  at  Shooter's-hiU,  for  W.  Carter, 
Esq.    Mr.  G.  Judge,  jun..  architect : — 

Blake  &  Eamplen  (accepted) £500 

WHlTEcnAPEL.^For  alterations  and  additions  to  a  fac- 
tory, No.  *!5,  Mausell-strect,  for  Messrs.  .1.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  surveyor,  Leman-street,  E. ; — 

Wall £S40 

Little    753 

Head  &  Son 71(; 

Jacobs (jy4 

B.\TH  AND  OTHER  BfriLPTNG  STONES, 
OF   BEST   (QUALITY. 

EMDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Ouarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  QiKirries  and  Dcii.Mh,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATE  Stone  OrrtcE: 

[Adtt.]  cohsbam,  wilts. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

OUF-EN   RnriFINa-SLATKS. 

Annupplird  to  H.ILH.  The  Prince  of  Walen  at  Sandririfihain 

The  i'cunmylc  Soa-grf  on  Slates  are  specially  adaptcil  for 

ChiirehcB.  Public  Buildings.  &e..  &c. 

{Legs  eoittly  than  ordinary  Qothic  Tilinff.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

In  sizes  Buitablo    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Pot       KQiilvnlcntto 
l.SOO  Slates,  per  KqiiiLro 

Best  Groen  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    (J    ...    liiH.Cd. 

Do.        do.         13by8 2  17    6     ...    Ifia.ed. 

Do.         do.        13  by  7 2    5    0    ...    1-*h. 

Do.         do.       iaby7 118    <;    ...    1:jb. 

Do,         do.        12byG 17    6    ...    Il8. 

Prices  of  larffo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Samplo  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap' 
plication  to 

MESSRS.llANDELL  &  CO..  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-Mtrcet,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  iluaeum,  Tuflon-strect, 
Woatminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Chester,  October  31. — For  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  lioughton.  The 
architi'L^t  whose  plan  is  most  approved  will  be  employed 
as  the  architect  of  tlie  works,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
and  a  premium  of  £"20  will  be  given  for  the  sroond 
best. — Rev.  H.  Falloon,  S.  Taul's  I'arsonage,  Chester. 

Letborn  Union,  November  14. — For  plane  and 
specifications  for  a  new  workhouse,  to  he  erected  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  £3,000.  A  premium  of  £oO  will  be 
piven  for  the  plans  and  specilicalion  chosen. — Mr.  K. 
Chapman,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Leyburu,  vid  Redale. 

The  Rotal  Northern  Agricultural  Societt 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultural  Laboureks), 
October  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specifications,  for  labourers'dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz  : — Class  1. — Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two 
floors. — Mr.  Alexander  Yates,  Secretary,  83,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300,  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument.  Vienna. 

CONTRACTS   OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

Belfast,  October21. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Post-office. — Mr.  E.  Hornsby,  Secretary,  Office 
of  Public  Works,  Dublin. 

BiLLERicAY  HiGHWAV  BoARD,  October  21. — For 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Washway.  near  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Jlerrington,  Momtnessiug. — Sir.  C.  C. 
Lewis,  Jun.,  Clerk,  Brentwood. 

Board  or  Works  (ITolborn  District),  Oct.  21. — For 
the  construction  of  !}i}Oft.  of  half-brick  sewer  and  other 
works  in  Great  Saffron-hill. — S.  W.  Ilopwood,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  47,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leaden  hall-street,  E.G.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Bradford,  October  21. — For  the  erection  of  a 
boundary-wall  round  the  site  of  the  Brayshaw  Reser- 
voir at  Horton  Bank  Top. — Mr.  W.  T,  McGowen, 
Corporation  Offices,  Bradford. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Work.s, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Canterbury,  December  2. — For  a  concession  of 
the  town  sewage. — Mr.  R.  W.  Flint,  Town  Clerk, 
Castle-street,  Canterbury. 

Chudleigh  Knighton,  October  22.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  and  classroom. — Miss  M.  Chichester, 
Stokelake,  Chudleigh. 

Co  WES,  October  23. — For  the  erection  of  a  shop  and 
dwelling-house  in  High-street. — Mr.  T.  llalliday.  Sun 
Hill,  West  Cowes. 

Derby,  October  21. — For  the  completion  of  the 
carriage-way  and  footpaths  in  Upper  Abbey-street. 
—Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Full-street,  Derby. 

Dundee,  Oct.  22. — For  the  construction  of  areser- 
voir  for  the  Waterworks  Commissiuin  is. — Messrs.  C. 
&  A.  Leslie,  C.E.,  T2a,  George-street.  Kdinburgh. 

Dundee,  October  22. — For  the  erection  of  several 
bridges  on  the  line  of  the  water  conii>any's  pipe  track. 
— Mr.  William  Hay,  Town  House,  Dundee. 

Kllam>-Cum-Greetlani>  Gas  Company,  Nov.  1. 
— For  the  purchase  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor 
for  a  period  of  one  or  three  years. — Mr.  R.  West, 
Secretary,  Gas  Ollico,  Elland. 

(LviNSRououGH. — For  heating two  machinery  paint 
shops.— Messrs.  Marshall  &  Son,  Engineers,  Gains- 
borough. 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  October  .'JL — For 

the  iiurchafo  of  the  coke  manufactured  at  Beckton. 
from  January  1  to  September  :;i>,  1873. — Mr.  J.  O. 
Phillips,  Secretary,  Uorseferry-road,  Westminster. 

HoRNSEv  Local  Board,  November  2. — For  the 
supply  of  granite,  rag,  flint,  ballast,  clay,  and  hard 
core;  paving,  curbing,  and  cliainielling ;  for  paviors' 
work  ;  and  for  collecting  and  nmoving  the  dust,  &c. — 
Mr.  W.  Hammund,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Southwood- 
lane,  Highgate,  N. 

Kingstown   Harbour.    November   7. —  For   the 

erection  of  stores,  storekeeper's  dwelling-house,  timber 
jetty,  and  other  buildings  on  the  West  Pier. — Mr.  W. 
Lees,  Secretary,  Irish  Lights  Ulhce,  Dublin. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  NovembiT  7. — 
For  the  construction  of  2. 2.17ft.  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers  and  other  works  in  Whitechapcl. — Mr.  J.  \V. 
Bazalgette,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  Spring-gardens. 

Okeiiampton  (Devon),  November  I. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  sehuol  buildings  to  accommodate  12.'>  boys  and 
r.'.'.  girls,  and  a  residence  for  tin-  master. — Mr.  U.  L. 
Fulford,  Clerk  to  School  Board,  (Jkehampton.  Devon. 

OuDE  AND  UouiLKUND  lLvii,WA Y,  October  23. — 
1. — I'or  the  supply  of  ironwork  for  the  superstructure 
of  a  bridge  over  the  River  Goomtee,  at  Juanpore. 


2. — For  the  supply  of  the  ironwork  for  superstructure 
of  a  bridge  over  the  River  Sail,  at  Juanpore. — Mr.  C. 
C.  Johnston,  Managing  Director,  UO.  Caunon-st.,  E.C. 
Ramsgate,  Oct.  21.— For  the  supply  of  GO  gully 
gratings,  frames,  and  weirs,  for  the  Local  Board.— E. 
EUice-Clark.  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Town 
Hall  Ramsgate. 

S.  Mary  Abbotts  (Kensington),  October  28. — For 
the  construction  of  about  450ft.  of  IRin.  brick  barrel 
sewer,  laying  down  about  l.OSOft.  of  stoneware-pipe 
sewers,  building  cesspools,  gullies,  &c. — Mr.  J.  Broad- 
bridge,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Kensington. 

Swindon,  Oct.  22. — For  supplying  and  laying  about 
12,. 000ft.  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers,  with  crossings 
under  the  canal,  ventilators,  gnlly,  pits.  &c.,  for  the 
New  Tovm  Local  Board  of  Health.— Messrs.  Russ  & 
Minns,  Engineers  to  the  Board,  9,  Victoria  Chambers, 
Victoria-street,  S.W. 

War  Department  Contracts,  October  26. — For 
the  performance  of  works  and  repairs  to  AVar  Depart- 
ment buildings  and  property  at  Liverpool, — Command- 
ing Royal  Engineer,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Man- 
chester. 

War  Department  Contract,  October  2G. — For 
the  performance  of  works  and  repairs,  and  supply  of 
building  materials  at  Liverpool. — Commanding  Olficer, 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  12,  Princess-street,  Cornbrook. 

Wilberfoss,  October  24. — For  the  erection  of 
Church  of  England  school  buildings. — The  Rev.  Thos, 
Nicholas  Walton,  Wilberfoss  Vicarage,  Wilberfoss, 

Manchester.  Oct.  2(1. — For  the  proposed  works  at 
Middleton  Rectory. — Rev.  W.  Brewster,  Middleton 
Rectory,  Manchester. 


BANKRUPTS. 


TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

George  Scorah.  ShefQeld,  timber  meri'hant,  October  19, 
at  Sheffield.  —  William  Mansfield,  Birmingham,  brick 
manufacturer,  October  30,  at  Birmingham. 

sitting  foe  public  kxamination. 
November  8,  J.  Pope,  Teddington,  builder. 

declaration  of  dividend. 
T.  Simmons,  ShefQeld.  ironfounder,  div.  2b.  6d, 

SCOTCH    SEQUE-STRATION. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  builder,  October  16,  at  L 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVED. 

Smith  &  Whiteley,  Halifas,  joiners.— Court  &  Parker, 
Liverpool,  oil  and  colour  merchant  k. — King  &  Howell, 
South  Lambeth-road,  builders.  —  Maine  &  Campion, 
Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  builders. — Crook  Brothers,  Eas- 
trick,  Leeds,  ironfounders. 


Buenos   A3?Tes    Government    Certificate, — 

Translatirin : — We,  the  undersii^ued.  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Jas.  C.  Thompson  &  Co..  certify  that  the  Iron 
Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  &  Son,  London,  of  which  these 
gentlemen  are  agents,  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to 
the  Are  that  took  place  in  tlie  offices  of  the  National 
Government  on  the  evening  of  the  2fith  instant;  that  in 
our  presence  they  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys;  that  the  moneys  and  important  documents  they 
contained  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and  that  these 
safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National  Treasury  Office.— 
Buenos  Ayres,  July  31.  1867.- (Signed)  J.  M.  Drago. 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Government ;  JosE  TOMAS 
ROJO;  Juan  M.  Alvarez.— A  true  copy,  A.  M.  Bell. — A 
large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  inspected,  and 
lists  of  prices  obtained,  at  CllUBB  &,  SON'S.  57,  S.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London;  68,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  2S, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ;  and  Horslej'-flelds,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Scikncb," 
No.  o95,  pubhshed  Oct.  18,  1872.  contains  Articles  on:— 
A  Few  Words  About  Brightness ;  Richard  Trevithick ; 
Whitworth's  Compressed  Steel ;  The  Swiss  Skj'.- SUrs  in 
Cygnus ;  The  New  Air-Gos ;  Origin  and  Hie-tory  of  the 
Slide-Rest,  and  Various  Practical  Applications  of  the  Slide 
Principle.- L  ;  Reviews;  The  Origin  of  the  Atlantic  Chalk 
and  Ooze.— Why  the  Water  of  the  Sea  is  Salt :  The  Patent 
Laws;  Plating  and  Coating  Metals;  Notes  of  Communi- 
cations to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris;  Mechanism; 
Proctori  Ens— Strange's  Numerals— Triple  Star  in  Aquila 
—The  Airy  Eyepiece — Colourless  Sun-Image— Mypoia  and 
Star-Finding— Solidity  of  a  Sphere — Construction  of  an 
Objo<-t-Gla9s— Brouzing  Telescope  Tubes— Species  (of  In- 
fatuation)— Substitute  for  a  Transit— Semi-Diurnal  .\rcs— 
Adjustment  of  a  Level— Hannay'.>^  Almanack — and  the 
Last  Transit  of  Mercury;  Watch  Cleaning  ;  Advertising 
the  "Mechanic;"  On  the  Details  of  the  Construction  of 
Induction  Coils— IV. ;  Uorological  Matters;  The  Effect  of 
Colour  on  the  Apparent  Distances  of  Objects;  Coal  and  ita 
Cost;  Double  Stars;  Sidereal  Time  Indicator,  Silvering 
(llass  Specula;  The  Wooden  House  at  North  Tawton; 
The  Milky  Way  in  Cygnus;  Plumber's  Furnace;  Tho 
Potato  Disease ;  Screw-Cutting;  Theory  of  Rowing; 
Expression  a  la  main  in  Organs  ;  Hints  on  Cheap  Tele- 
scopes; Bee  Keeping:  The  Gulf  Stream;  Tho  Planet 
Jupiter;  Structure  of  Caverns  ;  Compressing  Air  or  Gas; 
Human  Footprints,  (?)  in  Coal ;  Tur-Water  as  a  Cure  for 
Constipation  ;  A  Handy  Atmospheric  Burner ;  Do  Morgan 
and  Steam  Comets,  &c. ;  Economical  Fire-Orates  (let 
5010,  p.  G8);  A  Curious  Fact  in  Chemistry;  Screw  Chasing 
Instruments;  The  Organ  P.uilt.— XIII.  :  One-Manual 
Organs;  The  Rainfall  of  tho  Present  Year;  An  Improved 
Method  of  Taking  Impro.'isions  from  Coins  and  Medals; 
Struck  by  Lightning;  Heating  by  Hot  Air ;  Pianoforte 
Hammers  and  Weakness  of  Tone  in  Pianos  ;  Our  Mathe- 
matical Column;  Replies  to  Querie.s :  Unanswered 
l,>ucries;  ^Queries;  Chess :  Answers  to  Corrospondents. 
Published  at  the  Office  of  tho  BuauiNQ  News,  81,  Tavi- 
stock-strect,  Covent^garden.  W.O, 

"Remarkable,  vekv  Kkmaukaiu.e  Indeed"  are  the 
CffectH  of  LAMPLOUUH'S  PYUKTIO  SATJNE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox.  Fevers,  and  Skin  Dis-'ases, 
Specially  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  wcathor. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  U;i,  Holborn-hiU. 
London,— [Advt.] 
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LOXDOX.  FRIDAY.  OCTOIIER  20,  1S72. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S,  AND 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

rpHE  most  interesting  question  sugfiested 
-•-  by  tlie  recent  arcliitectiiral  articles  in  tlie 
Qaarkrhj  Revieic  is  probably  this — How  did 
they  get  there  ?  Looking  at  that  periodical 
as  one  with  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  the 
inquiry  is  even  more  inevitable  with  regard 
to  the  second  article  than  the  first.  In  the 
previous  case,  indeed,  as  in  the  present  one, 
the  theories  were  borrowed,  and  it  was  the 
facts  alone  that  gave  proof  of  inventive 
power ;  but  still  the  compiler  did  on  that 
occasion  show  himself,  or  herself,  to  be  a 
reasonably  shrill-voiced  scold.  Now,  even 
that  designation  would  be  too  flattering  :  the 
voice  has  grown  hoarse  and  the  vituperation 
tame  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  we  found 
ourselves  nodding  more  than  once  over  the 
"  Completion  of  S.  Paul's."  If  this  is  the 
case  with  members  of  the  profession  most 
concerned,  it  is  hard  to  anticipate  any  great 
effect  on  the  outside  world  ;  and  we  doubt  if 
even  the  pretty  pictures  borrowed  from  Jlr. 
Fergusson,  to  illustrate  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  stock  comparison  between  S.  Paul's 
and  S.  Peter's,  will  attract  many  readers  to 
this  drearj'  composition.  "We  have,  as  before, 
Mr.  Kuskin's  theory  about  the  value  of  the 
workman's  mental  power  taken  np  as  if  there 
were  no  truths  in  heaven  and  earth  beyond 
it,  a  process  which  must  subject  those  who 
for  many  years  have  been  really  trying  to 
get  it  acted  on,  to  what  the  author  of  "  Felix 
Holt"  calls  "  one  of  the  worst  of  all  mental 
miseries,  that  of  having  their  own  rooted 
beliefs  caricatured  by  a  charlatan  or  a 
hireling."  We  have  i\Ir.  Burges,  who  has 
often  given  the  world  in  a  single  sentence 
more  insight  into  Jlediwval  workmen  and 
their  ways  than  this  unblushing  detractor  in 
two  long  articles,  set  down  as  a  mere 
"  sketcher,"  in  sublime  ignorance  that  mere 
sketching  is  just  what  Jlr.  Burges  has  all 
his  life — both  by  precept  and  example — 
been  most  strenuously  contending  against. 
Finally  (and  here  we  must  acknowledge  an 
original  inspiration),  wc  have  it  solemnly 
affirmed  tli.at  there  never  was,  and  never  can 
be,  any  such  thing  as  religious  art.  The 
world  has  been  all  wrong,  from  its  creation 
down  to  the  appearance  of  the  Qi((irlerli/ Rei-kw 
for  October,  ISTi'.  The  architects  and 
painters,  the  poets  and  composers,  who  had 
tried  in  all  ages  to  dedicate  their  work  to  the 
.service  of  God,  have  attempted,  it  appears, 
a  ridiculous  impossibility.  There  is  no  more 
religious  character  in  the  noblest  church  than 
than  in  tlie  lowest  tavern ;  and,  consequently, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  no  more  in  the 
'•  Messiah  "  tlian  in  the  last  opera  song — or 
in  tlie  "  Psalms  of  David  "  than  in  the  words 
to  which  that  song  is  sot.  Our  critic  proved 
three  months  ago  that  all  living  artists  or 
architects  were  at  least  either  idiots  or  im- 
postors ;  he  has  now  included  all  dead  ones 
in  the  same  category,  and  the  former  may 
bear  with  the  less  impatience  a  condemnation 
in  wliich  their  greatest  predecessors  arc 
included. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  pretenders  to  fame, 
hopeless  of  attaining  it  in  any  other  way,  to 
seek  it  by  maligning  the  ablest  of  tlieir  con- 
temporaries. If  they  are  prudent,  they  will 
confine  their  attacks  to  those  who  are  still  on 
earth;  there  is  little  to  be  gained  liytlirowing 
mud  at  the  stars.  Let  our  critic,  then,  if  he 
cannot  live  witliout  notoriety,  and  if  lie  dc- 
sjxiirs  of  gaining  it  by  any  honest  work  of  his 
own,  u.sc  his  best  endeavours  to  spoil  and 
mangle  the  work  of  others.  By  attacking 
eminent  men,  and,  if  possible,  by  injuring  im- 
portant buildings,  let  him  strive  to  gt't  his 
memory  associated  with  theirs.  He  may  at  last 
cam  some  brief  though  contemptuous  mention 


in  the  history  of  S.  Paul's  or  the  Law  Courts, 
and  may  have  the  happiness  of  attaining  the 
same  sort  of  immortality  that  belongs  to  the 
heroes  of  the  "Dunciad."  For  ourselves,  we 
here  part  company  with  a  writer  whose  only 
claim  to  notice  arose  from  the  insertion  of  his 
articles  in  the  QuarterJi/,  and  jiroceed  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  subject  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  treat  ujjon.  It  is  a  matter  for  re- 
joicing that  S.  Paul's  yet  remains  to  be 
completed.  Had  its  internal  adornment  been 
undertaken  by  Wren,  we  should  doubtless 
have  only  had  more  scrolls,  more  acanthus- 
leaves,  and  more  pudding-faced  cherubs  with 
a  structural  incapacity  for  sitting  down.  No 
architect  of  equal  genius  ever  turned  out  such 
poverty-stricken  and  unmeaning  detail  as  he  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  exceeding  thankfulness 
that  the  hints  of  his  intentions  which  remain 
are  few  and  vague.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  scouted  as  an  abominable  heresy  by 
the  public  in  general.  While  a  great  man 
lives,  his  weaknesses  are  cast  in  his  teeth  by 
every  pigmy :  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  he 
becomes  infallible,  and  above  all  criticism. 
"W^hat  little  time  each  generation  can  spare 
from  stoning  its  own  prophets,  it  industriously 
devotes  to  building  the  tombs  of  tlio.se  who 
were  stoned  before  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  in- 
terferes with  it  in  either  occupation.  It  is 
dangerous  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  a 
contemporary,  and  .still  more  dangerous  to 
say  one  in  criticism  of  a  predecessor,  and  yet 
the  more  dangerous  the  more  necessary. 
When  a  living  artist  is  praised,  all  who  from 
one  cause  or  other  happen  to  have  a  grudge 
against  him  make  out  a  list  of  his  faults,  and 
tliis  done,  these  discerning  creatures  think 
they  have  brought  him  down  to  their  own 
level.  Far  from  this,  they  have  actually  not 
even  touched  the  matter  in  question.  The 
point  is  not  where  has  he  failed,  but  where 
has  he  succeeded  ;  not  how  much  chaff  there 
is  in  his  work,  but  how  much  wheat.  In  this 
world  it  so  happens  that  the  one  does  not 
often  grow  without  the  other,  and  the 
more  plentiful  the  harvest,  the  more  winnow- 
ing is  likely  to  be  wanted.  There  are 
twenty  times  the  faults  in  Shakespeare 
that  there  are  in  Pope,  yet  is  there  any 
doubt  which  was  the  greater  poet?  There  are 
twenty  times  the  faults  in  Wren's  works 
that  there  are  in  that  of  some  of  his  Classic 
imitators,  but  then  there  is  twenty  times  the 
power,  and  freshness,  and  originality.  These 
qualities,  however,  only  come  out  much  in  his 
general  conceptions.  The  designer  of  S. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  of  Bow  steeple,  and 
even,  hampered  though  he  was  there,  of  S. 
Paul's,  showed  beyond  all  question  that  ho 
had  invention  and  ability  of  his  own.  He 
had  a  gift  for  making  striking  compositions 
out  of  hackneyed  details,  but  the  details  urn- 
hackneyed,  nevertheless. 

WhatS.  Paul's  most  needs,  then,  is  "  orna- 
mental" interest.  Its  general  arrangement  and 
construction,  though  we  might  wish  them 
altered,  we  must,  perforce,  leave  as  they 
arc.  Their  faults  point  a  moral  which  was 
never  more  needed  than  now.  They  arose 
from  the  ignorant  interference  of  oflicious 
persons,  who,  with  the  good  luck  to  find  an 
architect  of  genius,  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
leave  his  genius  unfettered.  He,  like  all  men 
with  insight  and  inspirations  of  his  own, 
wanted  to  do  something  new  ;  they,  like 
commonplace  people  everywhere,  insisted  on 
his  doing  what  they  considered  tlie  "  regular 
thing."  Their  notion  of  a  great  man  was  that 
lie  sliould  bo  a  convenient  tool  to  the  im- 
bocilities-iii-oflicc  for  the  time  being;  that 
he  should  bow  to  popular  opinion,  and 
especially  to  the  opinion  of  the  iiilluential 
populace  ;  and  generally  that  he  should  lie 
guided  by  the  advice  of  any  one  who  could 
cackle  sulliciently  loud  to  make  himself  lieard. 
Undervalued  and  thwarted  in  this  way.  Wren 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  country  by  no  means 
the  best  of  his  thoughts,  but  only  the  best 
he  was  allowed  to  leave.  The  commission 
that  sat  on  him,  and  the  pamphleteers  who 
favoured  him  with  advice  from  their  garrets. 


doubtless  enjoyed  their  occupation  ;  it  is  to 
us  and  our  posterity  tliat  the  pain  of  the  pro- 
cess belongs.  That  such  a  man  should  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  die  without  showing 
what  he  was  really  capable  of  is  a  matter  for 
regret ;  that  he  was  prevented  from  showing 
it  by  such  insignificant  busybodies  is  a 
matter  for  indignation.  All  that  now  remains 
is  to  try  and  stop  the  folly  being  repeated. 
The  completion  of  S.  Paul's  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  who  has  given  proof  of  art-power 
and  technical  knowledge  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Law  Courts,  the  present  is  almost  the 
first  time  since  Wren's  death  when  a  work  of 
such  importance  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  entrusted  to  any  one  so  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  No  wonder,  on  Swift's  principle, 
that  there  should  be  a  genei-al  howl  from  all 
the  dunces.  All  the  '' h  prior!  gentlemen" 
who  can  show  anybody  how  to  do  anything, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything 
themselves,  see  that  their  theories  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  upset.  The  omen 
is  encouraging ;  the  empirics  of  art  have  paid 
]Mr.  Burges  the  only  compliment  which  it  is 
in  their  j:iower  to  bestow,  and  cheered  by 
their  unanimous  opposition  he  may  go  about 
his  work  with  redoubled  energy.  The  only 
means  of  attaining  architectural  success  in 
this  age,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  is  to  select 
the  best  man  that  can  be  found,  and  let  him 
choose  his  own  subordinates.  The  more  com- 
petent the  subordinates  are  the  better  ;  the 
diiiiculty  of  architects  in  this  century  has 
been  that  they  are  so  incompetent,  and  it  has 
been,  and  is,  their  constant  effort  to  train 
them.  But  though  they  were  trained  to  a 
higher  point  than  ever  in  the  world  before, 
there  must  still  be  subordination ;  there  must 
still  be  an  architect  or  head  designer,  whether 
working  or  not  it  matters  little,  and  other 
designers  under  him.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  believe  in  communistic  architecture  when 
we  have  seen  a  communistic  painting  or  a 
communistic  poem  ;  when  a  ship  of  the  line 
is  managed  by  the  votes  of  her  seamen,  and 
when  the  plan  of  a  campaign  is  decided  on  by 
the  voices  of  the  common  soldiei's.  Till  then 
we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  the  selection 
of  a  leader  is  the  main  thing,  and  that,  this 
being  once  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the 
mode  of  his  work  and  the  assistance  he  needs 
should  be  left  for  him  alone  to  decide  on. 


SEWAGE  EXPERIMENTS  AT 
LEICESTER. 

WHEN  raw  sewage  has  been  deprived  of 
a  sufficient  cpiantity  of  water  to  leave 
it  in  the  condition  of  mud  or  sludge,  and  has 
been  treated  with  lime  or  other  deodoriser, 
the  next  step,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  an 
artificial  manure,  is  to  dry  it.  This  process 
has  always  beer,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
ditficulty.  There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute 
dirtioulty  in  drying  sewage  or  any  other  kind 
of  wet  mud  or  refuse,  but  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  dry  the  material  without 
driving  off  or  volatilising  in  the  process  the 
very  constituents  which  it  is  desirable  to 
retain,  insomuch  as  they  impart  to  the  manu- 
factured article  its  principal  marketable  value. 
JMessrs.  Milburn  &  Co.  have  I'ccently  patented 
an  apparatus  for  effecting  the  drying  and 
pulverisation  of  the  solid  parts  of  sewage 
intended  to  be  made  into  an  artificial  manure. 
A  trial  of  the  apparatus  was  made  on  Tues- 
day last  at  the  borough  sewage  works  of 
Leicester.  On  the  invitation  of  the  patentees 
a  party  of  scientific  gentlemen,  engineers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  great  question 
of  tlu^  day,  met  at  the  S.  Pancras  Station  in 
time  for  the  Manchester  express,  which  leaves 
the  i\Iidland  terminus  at  ID  a.m.  Among 
the  visitors  were  General  Scott,  whose  plan 
for  converting  the  solid  residue  of  raw  sewage 
into  cement  is  now  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  ;  JNIr.  Latham,  C.E.,  the  well-known 
authority  on  drain.agc  and  sewage  works ; 
Mr.    Cargill,    C.E.  ;    some   of    the  directors 
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of  the  Native  Guano  Company ;  and  some 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  phosphate  plan 
of  dealing;  with  sewage.  After  an  excellent 
run  the  visitors  reached  Leicester,  where 
their  number  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  the  borough  engineer  to  the  Corporation 
of  Leicester,  Alderman  Kempson,  and  other 
gentlemen  well  known  in  the  district.  A 
short  drive  brought  the  party  on  the  ground, 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  full  work  for 
their  edi.*ication. 

Enclosed  between  four  walls  of  brickwork, 
about  IHiu.  in  height,  is  a  furnace  which  is 
fed  at  one  end  of  the  enclosure  through  a 
small  stoke-hole.  Over  this  furnace  is  placed 
a  sheet  or  hearth  of  wrought  iron,  the  surface 
of  which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
about  2C0^  Fahr.  The  area  of  this  hot  hearth 
is  180  squai'e  feet,  or  '.Wit.  in  length  by  Oft. 
in  breadth.  Upon  this  iron  sheet,  or  rather 
above  it,  is  arranged  a  framework  of  hori- 
zontal iron  bars  or  laths  fixed  in  the  frame 
parallel  to  the  breadth  of  the  hearth,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  either  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  iron  sheet,  or  be  raised  above 
it  so  as  to  clear  the  surface  by  a  space  varying 
from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  ."Jin.  or  (Jin. 
This  framework  of  laths  is  movable,  and  is 
caused  to  travel  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  simple  gearing,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter.  The  length  of  travel  is 
about  12in.  The  bars  or  horizontal  laths  are 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  which  are  movable,  there  are  also 
four  vertical  gratings  fixed  to  the  iron  liearth 
or  table,  the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently. Let  us  now  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  the  apparatus  performs  its  work. 
The  sewage,  in  the  state  of  thick  semi-solid 
sludge,  is  placed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
iron  table,  in  the  present  case,  as  tlic  ap- 
paratus is  only  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment  and  demonstrating  its  capa- 
bilities, it  was  fed  with  sewage  by  hand 
labour.  A  man  with  a  shovel  supplied 
it  as  required.  15ut  when  the  appar- 
atus is  applied  on  a  large  scale,  the  solid 
sludge  would  be  regularly  supplied  by  me- 
chanical appliances.  Let  us  suppose,  now, 
that  the  necessary  quantity  of  sewage  is  put 
in  at  the  lower  end,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  iron 
table,  and  the  movable  iron  laths  or  rakes 
liave  travelled  as  far  forward  —  that  is, 
towards  the  front  end — ^as  they  can.  Directly 
they  Ijegin  to  travel  backwards  they  arc 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  talile,  and  the 
rake  at  the  back  end,  on  being  lowered,  cuts  a 
slice  off  the  sewage,  carries  it  forward,  when 
it  begins  to  travel  in  that  direction  ;  and,  in 
fact,  transfers  it  to  the  next  parallel  lath.  On 
again  travelling  backwards  another  slice  of 
sewage  is  taken  off  by  the  end  rake  and  traTis- 
ferred  to  the  rake  next  in  order,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  the  first  slice  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  third  rake.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  separate 
slices  or  quantities  of  sewage  are  passed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  hot  liearth  and  are 
dried  and  triturated  in  the  jiassagc.  As  the 
sewage  is  pushed  forward  by  the  rakes  it  is 
disintegrated  by  the  alternate  laths,  and  also 
broken  up  by  being  made  to  pass  through  the 
vertical  gratings  already  mentioned.  But,  in 
fact,  very  little  pulverisation  or  trituration  is 
necessary.  As  the  material  dries,  it  becomes 
disintegrated,  to  agreat  extent  spontaneously. 

The  gearing  is  very  simple.  A  sh.aft  is 
fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apparatus  candy- 
ing a  pulley.  Upon  each  extremity  of  this 
shaft  are  attached  spur  wheels,  which  com- 
municate motion  to  other  wheels  connected 
with  shafts  which  run  longitudinally  the 
whole  length  of  the  apparatus  ;  by  the  revo- 
lution of  these  long  shafts  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  framework  travelling  over  the  hot 
hearth.  Connected  with  the  pulley  on  the 
.short  transver.'iC  shaft  is  the  driving  belt, 
which  passes  also  over  the  pulley  of  a  small 
portable  engine  which  supplied  the  motive 
power  during  the  experiment.  The  portable 
engine  doing  duty  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  was  supposed  to  be  about  2  J  horse-power, 


but  as  it  was  rather  an  antique  specimen  of 
mechanical  engineering,  its  real  power  was 
doubtful.  The  trial,  which  lasted  a  couple 
of  hours,  was  very  successful.  In  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  4801b.  of  sewage  were 
thoroughly  dried  and  triturated.  This  is 
rather  a  higher  result  than  is  usually  ob- 
tained, or  which  the  patentees  would  advise. 
One  ton  of  coal  will  supply  both  furnace  and 
engine,  while  from  three  to  four  tons  of  the 
dried  material  are  produced.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  party,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  which  were  competent  judges, 
that  the  appar.atus  is  the  best  as  yet  devised 
for  the  purpose.  It  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible 
of  some  improvements,  and  the  patentees  at 
the  present  moment  have  them  under  con- 
sideration. An  excellent  dinner  was  provided 
at  the  "  Bell"  for  the  visitors,  who  were  the 
guests  of  Messrs.  jNIilburu.  Some  of  the  party 
left  by  the  (i.lO  p.m.  train,  but  the  majority 
waited  for  the  up  express.  The  return  journey 
was  effected  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
down.  Whether  recent  events  have  w' eakened 
the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  safety  of 
raiUvay  journeys  we  do  not  know,  but  never- 
theless nearly  all  the  party  provided  them- 
selves with  insurance  tickets. 


WATER  POWER.— I. 

nnilE  useful  power  to  be  derived  from  water 
-^  is  that  of  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a 
mass  of  matter  possessing  the  quality  of 
fluidity,  which  water  possesses  perfectly  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Its  fundamental  force 
being  that  produced  in  it  by  gravity,  the  first 
question  which  occurs  in  considering  its 
power  is,  wdiat  does  a  given  bulk  of  it  weigh  ? 
The  weight  of  water  is  influenced  slightly  by 
two  conditions  —  its  temperature  and  its 
degree  of  freedom  from  matter  specifically 
heavier  than  itself.  It  is  the  most  dense,  and 
therefore  the  most  specifically  heavy,  when 
its  temperature  is  ;!9-2°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. If  it  is  absolutely  pure  a  cubic 
foot  of  it  weighs  at  this  temperature  62--t21b., 
but  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (in  this 
country)  of  02°,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  pure  water  is  reduced  to  62-321b.  But  in 
practice  all  water  that  we  deal  with  contains 
some  matter  specifically  heavier  than  itself, 
and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  under  .all  ordinary 
conditions  is  taken  as  weighing  62ilb. 

To  take  it  in  another  way,  a  standard 
gallon  of  pure  water  weighs  lOlb.  at  the 
standard  temperature  of  62°.  There  are 
G-2;!2  standard  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot, 
which  makes  the  cubic  foot  weigh  C2-;i21b. 
.\gain,  the  imperial  cubic  foot  of  jDure 
water  at  62°  weighs  !197'137  imperial  avoir- 
dupois ounces,  but  allowing  for  some 
specifically  heavier  matter  in  the  water  this 
is  commonly  called  l,000oz.,  which,  being- 
divided  by  16,  =  62ilb.,  and,  a  gallon  weigh- 
ing 101b,,  we  say  there  are  6J-  g.allons  in  a 
cubic  foot,  although  by  strict  measure  there 
are  only  6-2i)2. 

It  is  commonly  taken  (from  Watts'  ex- 
periments) that  a  horse  of  average  power 
docs  work  ecjual  to  the  raising  of  .'S.'i, 0001b. 
1ft.  high  in  a  minute,  if  he  is  not  worked 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  r).')Olb.  1ft. 
high  per  second.  Now,  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  62:Vlb.,  his  power  is  equal  to  the 
raising  of  8-8  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
The  muscular  force  that  the  horse  exerts  to 
raise  this  weight  in  this  time  must  be  greater 
than  this  power  represents,  because  no  power 
other  th.an  human  labour  can  be  applied  to 
do  useful  work  without  the  intervention  of 
machinery,  and  no  machine  whatever  can 
transmit  the  motive  power  to  the  work  to  be 
done  without  absorbing  a  part  of  it  in  over- 
coming that  other  and  useless  part  of  the  work 
to  be  done  which  consists  of  the  retanlation  of 
the  motion  of  the  machine  caused  by  its  weight 
moving  on  its  bearings,  or  its  friction,  as,  for 
instance,  the  friction  of  the  journals  or  bear- 
ings of  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  the  contact  of 
the  teeth  of  spur  wheels  and  pinions,  bands, 
pulleys,  &c.,  so  that  the  horse  must  exert 


considerably  more  power  than  the  weight  of 
;33,<.)00lb.  raised  1ft.  high  per  minute  repre- 
sents, and  when  the  power  of  falling  water  is 
substituted  for  that  of  horses,  a  similar 
allowance  must  bo  made.  That  allowance 
varies  in  quantity  with  the  degree  of  rough- 
ness of  the  machinery,  but  is  probably  on  the 
average,  in  water  wheels,  one-third  of  the 
whole  force  exerted,  so  that  in  estimating  the 
effective  power  of  a  fall  of  water  only  two- 
thirds  of  its  full  power  can  be  reckoned  upon 
to  do  useful  work.  ISIany  water  wheels,  of 
good  construction,  do  an  amount  of  useful 
work  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  force 
expended  on  them,  but  as  the  work  done  by 
many  existing  wheels  is  not  more  than  half 
the  full  power  of  the  water  expended  on 
them,  we  will  take  two-thirds  as  an  average. 
Therefore,  if  S-8  cubic  feetof  water,  or  5501b., 
raised  1ft.  high  per  second,  represent  an  effec- 
tive horse-power,  (  — 5 — '-  =)    13-2    cubic 

feet  of  water  falling  through  the  distance  of 
1ft.  in  a  second  of  time,  or  792  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  is  equal  to  one  effective  horse-power. 
Now,  if  we  assume  a  small  fall  of  Oft.,  which 
is  probably  below  the  average  of  falls,  132 
cubic  feet  of  water  falling  this  height  gives 
out  one  effective  horse-power ;  that  is  to  say, 
any  little  stream  of  water  only  3ft.  wide,  fall- 
ing Oft.,  and  having  a  depth  of  water  on  the 
sill  over  which  it  falls  of  4:|^in.  or  thereabouts, 
will  produce  an  effective  horse-power  with 
average  machinery.  If  we  go  to  a  stream  of 
water  of  greater  but  yet  moderate  dimensions, 
(say)  10ft.  wide,  and  of  suflicient  volume  to 
give  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  7in.,  the  fall 
being  the  same,  viz.,  Oft.,  the  power  of  this 
stream  would  be  that  of  7  horses. 

But  this  or  any  other  constant  stream 
exerting  itself  not  for  8  hours  a  day  only 
but  all  through  the  2-1,  is  of  equal  value  with 
three  times  as  many  horses  as  that  number 
which  its  nominal  power  represents,  and  is 
equal  in  this  case  to  21  horses.  This  is  not 
an  exaggeration.  There  is  no  need  to  sit  up 
all  night  to  make  full  use  of  this  power 
minute  by  minute  ;  we  have  only  to  store  it 
during  the  night,  and  it  will  yield  to-morrow 
all  the  force  that  has  been  stored  iqi.  The 
storage  of  water  is,  in  fact,  a  paying  thing, 
for  while  we  are  asleep  it  is  accumulating, 
and  will  certainly  yield  up  its  accumulated 
force  when  we  aw.ake  and  set  it  at  liberty.  If 
the  stream,  like  most,  if  not  all  streams,  is 
not  constant,  but  runs  short  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  comes  down  with  too  great  force, 
all  this  can  be  regulated  l)y  storage  reservoirs. 
Taking  the  circumstances  of  a  large  number 
of  mills,  and  comparing  the  work  done  with 
the  power  which  passes  them,  they  appear 
to  do  an  amount  of  work,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  night  water  that  can  be  impounded  in 
the  dams,  which  is  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  the  power  of  the  available  quantity  of 
water  in  any  year  of  average  rainfall,  without 
storage  other  than  that  of  the  mill-dams. 
The  benefit,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  the 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs  is  in  respect 
of  two-thirds  of  the  available  quantity  of 
water.  Thus,  with  stor.age  reservoirs,  about 
three  times  the  (pumtity  of  work  may  be 
done  that_can  be  done  without  them,  but  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  only  in  respect  of 
twice  that  quantity  of  work.  The  following 
is  an  instance  in  point : — 

There  are  15  mills  in  a  district  above  which 
there  is  a  suitable  site  for  a  reservoir  which 
commands  a  drainage  area  of  1,000  acres. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  for  14  years  has 
been  33in.  The  loss  by  evaporation  and 
absorption  has  not  been  ascertained  in  this  ^ 
particular  district,  but  in  others  it  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  lOin.  to  20in.,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
rainfalls,  in  respect  of  both  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  its  declivity,  being  less  in  districts 
of  slaty  rocks  w^ith  precipitous  surfaces,  and 
greater  where  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
are  not  so  great. 

The  district  under  consideration  may  fairly 
be  estimated  to  be  of  medium  character  in 
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this  respect,  ami  probably  a  deduction  of 
1  .')in.  for  evaporation  and  absorption  would 
be  very  near  the  truth  ;  at  least,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  deduction.  If  the  actual  loss 
found  by  future  gauging-s  should  show  that 
only  13in.  or  14in.  were  lost,  we  err  on  the 
safe  side.  Having  deducted  loin,  from  the 
whole  average  depth  of  :i;>in.,  a  quantity  of 
water  due  to  ISin.  depth  of  rainfall  over  1,000 
acres  would  come  into  the  reservoir.  We 
please  to  say  that  wo  lose  these  15in._  by 
evaporation  and  absorption,  but  that  is  a 
mere  phrase  to  denote  a  loss.  Of  course,  a 
good  deal  must  be  evaporated,  and  another 
portion  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and  by  sink- 
ing into  the  ground,  from  which  it  does  not 
again  issue  within  the  drainage  area  belong- 
ing to  the  reservoir  ;  but  it  is  also  very  pro- 
bable that  over  a  large  area  the  rainfall  is  not 
uniform,  but  that  paits  of  it  will  receive  more 
rain  than  other  parts,  as  a  rule,  and  if  the 
rain-gauge  be  situated  in  one  of  these  wetter 
portions  of  the  district,  it  will  show  a  result 
greater  than  the  real  one.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  rain- 
fall is  estimated  not  from  a  gauge  planted 
within  the  district  itself  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  derived,  but  from  one  at  some 
distance  from  it.  So  that  when  we  say  we 
lose  so  much  by  evaporation  and  absorption 
we  mean  that  we  do  not  get  into  the  reser- 
voir the  quantity  of  water  due  to  the  whole 
drainage  area  and  the  rainfall  that  the  gauge 
shows.  And  the  great  variation  between 
lOin.  and  20in.  may  perhaps  be  partly  due  to 
the  situation  of  the  rain-gauge  with  reference 
to  the  actual  drainage  area  to  which  its 
register  is  applied. 

Now,  the  que.stion  may  arise  how  wo  know 
that  either  10,  15,  20,  or  any  other  number 
of  inches  of  rainfall  are  evaporated  and 
absorbed,  for  it  evidently  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  make  any  direct  measure  of  these. 
The  result  is  arrived  at  by  very  great  labour 
and  patience — nothing  more — and  although 
we  venture  to  state  the  limits  as  being  about 
lOin.  on  the  one  hand  and  20in.  on  the  other, 
it  must  always  be  with  some  diffidence  that 
anything  of  tliis  sort  can  bo  stated  authorita- 
tively at  present.  But  by  a  great  number  of 
gaugings  of  the  quantity  of  water  actually 
flowing  over  the  ground  in  each  of  several 
districts  it  has  been  found  that  that  quantity 
falls  short  of  the  whole  quantity  due  to  the 
rainfall  by  certain  quantities  which  vary 
between  those  limits  ;  and  comparing  these 
various  quantities  with  the  character  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  rain  has  fallen,  engineers 
exercise  their  judgment  as  to  what  allowance 
to  make  in  any  particular  district. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO   AS   AN    ARTIST- 
WOUKMAjST. 

T^HERE  are  so  many  and  so  wide  differences 
-L  between  the  art  of  the  past  and  that  of 
the  j)rcsent  that  it  woidd  be  a  hard  task  to 
say  where  that  difference  more  especially  lay, 
whether  in  prUinph-  or  in  prdrticr.  TiCt  us 
take,  witliout  going  into  the  general  subject,  a 
single  instance  of  it — that  of  ]iast  and  jiresent 
painting  as  employed  or  utilised  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  interior  of  buildings,  cinirches, 
chapels,  and  cathedrals,  and  occasionally  of 
secular  structures.  It  is  impossible  to  write  the 
names  of  ;M.  Angelo,  Rapliaol,  (,'orreggio, 
Rubens,  Angelico,  and  a  host  of  others,  witli- 
out a  feeling  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  the 
fact — for  certain  fact  it  i.s — of  their  being  all 
of  them  actual  ji-nrkirir/  mm — working  men  in 
tlie  true  sense  of  that  term,  just  as  much  so 
as  the  modern  working  decorator  or  house 
painter  is  a  working  man  now-a-days.  Of 
course,  we  are  sjieaking  of  the  actual  or  loud 
Ji(k  workman,  and  not  of  the  designer,  or  eni- 
Ijloying  contractor,  or  tradesman,  who  in  these 
times  is  the  responsible  man,  and  he  to  whom 
the  public  look  for  the  good  or  tlie  bad  in 
the  work  produced.  In  the  days  of  Pope 
Julius  there  was  one  way  of  going  to  work, 
in  these  of  (.iueen  Victoria  there  is  another, 
and   almost  its   direct    opposite.     We   have 


been  led'  to  these  thoughts  by  a  somewhat 
minute  examination  of  the  magnificent  series 
of  photographs,  for  some  time  published,  of 
the  paintings  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  of  those 
of  Correggio  in  the  church  of  S.  Paul,  Lucca, 
and  of  the  paintings  of  Rubens,  at  Whitehall. 

It  has  always  been  a  fixed  idea  of  ours  that 
the  whole  and  the  only  real  interest  in  art 
work  must  always  lie  in  the  evidence  there 
is  in  it  of  the  pcrsonalilij  of  the  artist  himself, 
and  that  the  more  3'ou  see  of  him  in  his  work 
the  better  it  is,  and  the  more  interesting.  It 
seem  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  ju'incijile  as  influencing  the  mode  of 
art-workmanship.  In  the  Sistine  ceiling, 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
it,  and  in  every — however  obscure — corner  of 
it,  there  is  evidence  of  the  Ikhu!  as  well  as  the 
thought  of  IMichael  Angelo — its  thinker,  its 
draughtsman,  and  painter  ;  and  some  of  these 
evidences  are  so  curious — and  never  noticed 
before  anywhere  as  far  as  we  know — that 
they  may  prove  not  a  little  interesting  to 
those  who  can  distinguish  between  the  painter 
and  the  art-decorator.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  some  contemporary  journal  of  the  time, 
had  there  been  one,  did  not  dot  down  every 
now  and  then  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
what  the  painter  was  particularly  doing  on  such 
and  such  a  day.  There  is  nothing,  so  we  must 
needs  find  out  by  hard  looking  at  the  ceiling 
itself,  and,  by  dint  of  building  up  a  fancy 
scaffolding,  thus  to  travel  about  as  the  great 
painter  himself  most  certainly  did,  and  find 
out,  if  possible,  how  he  worked.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  having  mounted  the  scaffold,  and 
standing  close  to  the  gigantic  forms,  and 
being  at  liberty  to  move  about  all  over  it,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  every  possible  stage 
of  progress  in  the  designing,  drawing,  and 
painting,  to  be  yet  seen  in  it.  Michael  was  of 
that  impetuous,  and  unsettled  temper,  that 
he  could  not,  it  is  fully  evident,  long  remain 
on  one  spot,  and  so  never  completely  /iniahed 
any  one  thing.  Parts  are  completed,  how 
perfectly  and  admirably  none  who  know  any- 
thing about  it  need  to  be  told,  but  a  complete 
picture,  needing,  or  rather  allowing  of,  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  does  not  exist  in  the  whole 
ceiling.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  examples  of 
the  artist's  work  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
simple  "ground  "  on  which  the  future  picture 
was  to  be,  to  the  completed  figure  subject. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  on  which  there 
are  the  great  subjects  of  the  acts  of  Creation, 
there  are  ten  circular  panels  or  rings,  held  up 
by  linen  folds.  Some  of  these  panels  are 
quite  blank,  the  painter  evidently  never 
having  drawn  on  them  at  all,  others  have  the 
merest  indications  of  the  future  subjects 
simply  scratched  on  them  in  the  most  hasty 
way,  but  wherein  the  lines  of  the  great 
artist  are  clearly  visible,  and  his  veri/  first 
method  of  work  made  apparent.  We  would 
especially  name  the  one  representing,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out,  a  man  and  a  pursuing 
horse.  It  may  be  that  these  rings,  being 
comparatively  small,  could  not  be  filled  with 
subjects  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  from 
tlie  floor  of  the  chapel,  which  made  the 
painter  neglect  them.  But  they  are,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  most  instructive,  as  showing 
method  of  work. 

Again,  there  are  evidences  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  architectural  forms  were  lined  in. 
In  some  parts  of  the  ceiling  the  lines  run  into 
and  over  each  other,  and  the  ends  of  the  lines 
have  not  been  erased  or  covered  over  by 
subsequent  painting,  so  th.at  the  "  working 
drawing"  of  the  ceiling  is  yet  to  be  seen  on 
it  by  the  eye  of  the  curious.  There  are,  too, 
in  these  purely  architectural  forms  all  kinds 
of  minor  differences,  and,  as  some  will  tliink, 
"  imperfections,''  for  the  painter  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  amused  himself  by  varying 
perpetually  the  method  of  his  work.  In  some 
parts  the  painting  is  done  with  the  utmost 
refinement  of  finisli  and  care ;  while  in  others 
he  would  seem  to  have  brushed  in  almost  any 
thing  to  get  rapidly  at  the  general  effect, 
careless  of  exact  detail.  Michael,  too,  it  is 
said,  was  of  hasty  temper ;  the  ceiling  lirove.s  j 


it ;  he  was  certainly  a  strong  man,  with  a 
right  good  arm  and  wrist,  for  nothing  can 
possibly  surpass  the  magnificent  easy  way  in 
which  some  of  the  curved  lines  are  drawn  in. 
We  must  specially  refer  to  the  festoons,  or 
rather  suspended  lines,  which  hang  from  the 
sculls  over  the  pointed  arches  to  the  corners 
of  the  triangular  spaces  on  which  are  painted 
the  demonaic  forms.  In  the  common  prints 
of  the  ceiling  these  are  represented  as  all 
alike,  but'  in  the  work  itself  they  are  aU 
different.  Some  of  them  are  put  in  with  a 
siiir/k  sweep  of  the  brush,  and  the  power  and 
steadiness  of  arm  needed  to  do  this  must 
have  been  wonderful.  M.  Angelo  was  cer- 
tainly not  quite  so  "sublime"  a  man  as 
history  and  Avriters  on  painting  say  he  was, 
for  of  two  trifling  things  he  was  not  a  little 
fond— ?•//(//.>•  and  folds,  or  strips  of  cloth  or 
linen.  He  seems  never  to  have  missed  the 
chance  of  making  use  of  these.  Some  of 
these  rings  are  painted  with  a  care  and  with 
a  skill  in  perspective  which  Albert  Durer 
might  have  envied ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  linen  fold  is  run  through  the  ring,  and 
made  to  do  its  simple  work,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  We  have  often  thought  how  much 
better  and  more  improving  and  "educa- 
tional" it  would  be  if  our  Royal  Academy 
students  were  but  sometimes  set  to  do  such 
work  as  this,  rather  than  waste  the  precious 
time  in  endeavouring  to  compass  the  imagi- 
native wonders  they  now  so  often  attempt  in 
the  painting  school  and  otherwise.  Let  them 
learn  of  Michael,  and  see  how  he  did  all  these 
commonplace  things  so  magnificently  before 
he  painted — or  while  he  painted — Sibyls,  and 
Prophets,  and  Creative  acts ! 

And,  again,  the  late  President  Eastlake 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  no  small  learn- 
ing in  the  examination  of  this  ceiling,  but  it 
is  more  than  possible  to  be  too  learned,  and 
to  take  things  too  seriously  and  solemnly. 
Sir  Charles  could  not  explain  and  expound 
everything  here,  for  the  great  painter  himself 
did  not  always  know  what  to  do  next,  or  even 
how  to  do  it.  He  went  about  this  grand 
work  making  all  sorts  of  erperimeiits  in  paint- 
ing and  drawing,  and  composition,  and  some- 
times not  being  able  to  think  of  any  thing 
quite  to  his  mind,  and  fit  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  ceiling,  threw  in  some  giant 
form  simply  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  It 
would  be  going  somewhat  too  far  into  detail 
to  prove  this  absolutely,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that  the  original,  or,  it  may  be,  the  after 
intention,  of  M.  Angelo  with  the  sculp- 
turesque nude  figures  in  the  long  centre  panel 
of  the  ceiling,  and  which  seem  to  be  merely 
"decorative,"  was  to  make  them  emblema- 
tical of  human  passions,  or  rather  of  human 
feeling.  They  have  been  called  athletfe  by 
Eastlake,  but  surely  without  a  particle  of 
reason.  They  are  most  wonderfully  painted  ; 
some  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  perfect  in 
form  and  grace  of  movement.  They  are 
second  only,  if  they  be  indeed  second, 
to  the  great  figures  of  the  prophets  be- 
neath them.  If,  then,  the  prophets  and 
sibyls  be  intended  by  this  great  and  wonderful 
poet-painter  and  artist- workman  to  embody 
the  spiritual  stature  of  man,  surely  these  forms 
may  be  meant  to  incarnate  his  common 
humanity,  his  naked  form  and  figure,  his  flesh 
and  its  life.  If  the  "  antique,"  sucli  as  the 
Torso  or  the  Greek  Theseus,  is  more  studiously 
exact  in  its  measured  ])roportions,  these 
wonderful  forms  are  the  more  full  of  common 
life  and  feeling.  Does  the  "  figure "  gain 
or  lose  by  the  impress  on  it  of  the  artist- 
liand  V  There  is  in  these  figures  an  infinite 
variety  of  technical  skill  and  painting  power 
displayed,  and  the  painter  seems  to  have 
gone  at  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  as  the 
liumour  seized  him.  No  one  can  fail  to  see, 
the  more  he  looks  at  the  work,  how 
thoroughly  Michael  Angelo  enjoyed  and 
luxuriated  in  the  mere  <ict  of  painting — he 
loved  the  very  use  of  the  brush,  and  went 
about  this  ceiling  perpetually  doing  more  and 
more  everywhere.  It  is  the  very  acme  of 
artistic  work,  ease  and   capacity  combined. 
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and  the  knowing  what  to  do,  and  then  doing 
the  work,  whether  great  or  small,  himself- — 
the  great  artist-workman  ! 

We  niiglit  dwell,  and  with  profit,  we  think, 
on  each  individual  figure,  for  all  are  different. 
There  is  something  peculiar  to  each  one, 
even  in  method  of  execution  ;  but  we  can 
but  generalise.  If  the  ilniwim/  in  this  great 
ceiling  is  marvellous — and  the  more  it  is 
looked  at  the  greater  it  grows — then  is  the 
light  and  shade,  the  mere  technical  manage- 
ment of  it,  not  less  so,  even,  indeed,  if  it  be 
not  the  greater.  It  seems  an  easy  thin<r  to 
those  who  know  nothing  about  it  practically 
to  draw  a  simple  curved  line,  or  fold  of 
drapery,  or  ring  and  rope  ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
and  the  very  highest  artistic  power,  as  here, 
may  be  employed  on  it.  Neither  is  it  easy 
to  paint  a  shadow,  or  a  dark  or  misty  back- 
ground, or  to  throw  an  object  into  shade  or 
deep  gloom.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  indeed, 
what  special  power  of  hand  and  miud,  or 
what  combination  of  them — what  precise 
faculty  it  is  that  docs  the  work.  It  is  Nature 
working  in  secret,  no  man  knowing  how.  In 
some  of  these  backgrounds  (and  we  arc 
speaking  simply  of  the  mere  flat  vacant 
space  or  wall  beyond  the  figure,  Avhatever 
it  be)  it  will  be  found  that  the  power 
and  feeling — -we  use  the  word  in  want  of 
a  better — of  the  true  artist  is  manifested.  In 
common  painting,  as  everybody  knows,  as 
in  ordinary  house  painting,  the  colour  lies  all 
even  and  flat  and  opaque  on  the  substance 
it  covers  ;  there  is  no  transparency,  no  look- 
ing into,  or  through,  the  thin  layer  of  colour 
and  oil :  it  is  all  dead,  and  dull,  and  even 
paint,  no  matter  what  the  colour  may  be. 
The  ordinary  workman  can  do  naught  else, 
but  with  the  artist,  whatever  he  may  be  made 
up  of,  it  is  quite  different.  All  this  opacity 
and  dead  flatness  is  at  an  end,  and  the  dull 
and  dead  paint — such  as  that  which  covers 
the  inside  (if  S.  Paul's,  but  which  they  are 
now  cleaning  off  (although  put  there  by  a 
Koyal  Academician !) — has  no  longer  any 
existence.  Some  miraculously  transparent 
medium  is  worked,  as  if  by  magic,  on  to  the 
canvas  or  wall  ground,  a  something  we  can 
see  into  and  through,  and  a  something  which 
you  seem  never  to  be  tired  of  looking  at — a 
vague  mist — the  mind  of  the  painter  through 
his  hand,  but  through  his  only  ! 

It  would  gi'eatly  exceed  our  space  were  we 
but  to  attempt  the  long  proof  of  all  this.  It 
is  a  work  for  the  future,  but  unhap])ily  wlien, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  a  future  when  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  mighty 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  itself.  Everything 
in  the  artistic  way  that  I'cmains  of  the  past  is 
in  active  course,  as  all  know,  of  being  "  im- 
•  proved  "  and  "restored,"  and  the  time  must 
come — and  we  have  some  reason  to  know  it 
— when  this  most  wonderful  ceiling  and  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  art-workmanshi]5  nuist 
come  to  have  its  turn.  It  is  simply  frightful 
to  think  of,  for  what  will  happen  is  and  must 
be  this,  that  the  whole  ceiling  will  lie  wliat  is 
termed  rciKiiiittd — i.e.,  every  part  and  portion 
and  fragment  of  the  actual  haml  work  and 
writing  of  Michael  Angelo  will  be  blotted 
out,  and  covered  over  with  coiiinion  colours 
by  a  tribe  of  assistant  "  art-decorators."  All 
the  magic  of  the  work  will  vanish  and  dis- 
appear, not  under  cloud  and  mist,  or  slow 
decay,  but  uiider  the  tliick,  opaque,  dull, 
dead  colour  which  such  inferior  hands  are 
sure,  for  they  cannot  help  it,  to  put  out  its 
light  with.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  avert  it  ?  AVe  would  sug- 
gest that  in  the  event  ofauyaclion  being 
takcn,astrcnuouseffort  should  be  made  to///(«to- 
i/ra/ik  ovaiitoti/iie  the  whole  ceiling  in  sertimi.': 
tu  us  Idrt/e  a  .scale  as  ii  po.\-sililr.  It  is  a  work 
for  a  (tovernment,  not  for  a  single  man.  It 
is  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  the  (ierman  that 
he  was  the  first  and  the  only  man  wlio 
enableil  us,  through  the  "autotype  "  process, 
to  see  the  ceiling  as  it  really  now  is,  but  his 
■work,  good  as  it  is,  is  tua  small  and  frag- 
mentary. C.  U.  A. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

( /''/•()?«  nn  elaborate  article  in  the  last  number  of  tlie 
"  Quarterlif  lierieir.") 

{Concluded  from  page  303). 

TIII'^  Me(lia?val  p.iintings  and  nio.saic3  were  tlie 
work  of  little  educated  men,  who  illustrated  the 
legendary  stories  about  saints  and  martjTS  in  a 
simple,  workmanlike,  artistically  conventional,  and 
rudely  fanciful  way.  There  was  no  "  ecclesiastical 
clement"  in  the  art,  but  only  legendary  subjects  for 
Art  to  work  upon.  The  art  itself  was  genuine,  and 
if  his  knowledge  of  historj'  and  anatomy,  and  Ids 
theological  views,  were  limited,  and  his  pictorial 
statements  consequently  faulty,  the  artist  in  his 
works  used  what  he  ('id  believe  frankly,  not  as  a 
doctrine,  but  as  a  popularlj'  recognised  and  simple 
fabric,  on  wliich  he  might  embroider  and  display, 
with  his  whole  power  of  thought,  the  rude  or  more 
refined  expressions  of  his  fancy. 

Hence  the  impressive  dignity  in  the  uncouth  fres- 
coes and  mosaics  of  what  are  called  the  "  dark  "  and 
middle  ages:  we  see  true,  unsoj)histicated,  manly 
work  ;  strung,  independent,  careless  of  applause,  and 
evidently  uiunfluenced  by  mere  sacerdotal  power. 
And  if  our  admiration  of  the  artists  and  their  work 
must  be  conventional,  it  is,  at  all  events,  sincere. 
But  when  in  later  times  painters  became  men  of  re- 
nown, had  gained  position,  and,  in  fact,  were  of  the 
world,  the  Church  could  then  degrade  them ;  and 
the}'  were  hired  to  paint,  not  what  they  believed,  or 
what  they  felt,  but  the  weak  falsehoods  that  the 
Church  then  used  to  mystify  the  vulgar.  Thus  their 
work  fails  to  command  respect.  We  recognise  its 
cleverness,  but  we  despise  both  work  and  workmen, 
and  we  thus  perceivethe  decadence  of  Art.  Tliose  who 
most  advanced  the  art  of  painting  were  just  those  in 
whom  the  simple  human  element  is  most  pro- 
nounced. Giotto,  Massaccio,  and  Michael  Angelo  had 
small  regard  for  the  ecclesiastical  element.  The}- 
painted  in  churches  and  for  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  was  very  glad  to  get  them  to  jiaint  their  own 
and  not  "  ecclesiastical  ideas."  There  was  no  attempt 
or  inclination  in  the  Church  to  overstep  the  artistic 
boundary.  Builders,  and  painters,  and  artificers, 
were  the  designers,  and  tlie  judges,  among  themselves, 
of  their  own  work.  In  those  days  clerics  and  con- 
noisseurs did  not  interfere  in  work  bej'ond  their 
skill,  nor  yet  pretend  to  judge  without  due  know- 
ledge. Let  us  retain  the  idea  of  interference,  and, 
somewhat  chauging  the  characters,  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jlr.  Penrose  aud  the  Cathedral  work- 
men were  to  invite  3Ir.  Spurgeon,  as  a  man  of  genius 
and  vigour,  to  sclieme  the  cathedral  services  for  the 
coming  century,  and  we  may  be  led  to  perceive  the 
present  artistic  asiiect  of  this  enterprise  for  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Paul's.  Whenever,  then,  the  Church 
did  intermeddle  in  art,  and  the  ecclesiastical  element 
became  obtrusive,  .art  sank  into  inanity.  Wealt 
men  became  tiie  poor  instru(ncnts  of  an  aggressive 
priesthood,  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits 
throughout  the  world  we  have  the  effect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical element  reve.iled  in  the  lowest  debasement 
to  which  art  has  ever  fallen. 

In  England  we  may  see  a  corresponding  decadence. 
We  have  already  had  to  note  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture ;  autl  now, -with  special  reference  to  S.  Paul's, 
we  may  add  that  church  furiiiturc  and  decoration 
arc  in  (lemerit  well  adapted  for  the  bad  character  aiul 
style  of  building  work  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated ;  and  all  the  sho\vy  brass  and  iron  work  that 
make  our  cathedrals  look  like  "metal  courts"  at  an 
internatiou.al  bazaar,  are,  as  works  of  art,  purely 
mechanical,  just  on  a  par  with  bright  steel  lire-irons, 
or  \vith  Armstrong  guns.  No  men  of  any  wortli 
would  willingly  take  part  in  such  mere  drudgery. 
True  artists  will  not  work,  as  such,  at  secondhand. 
^\'rcn  had  not  this  to  learn.  Gibbons  and  Tljon  did 
the  wood-carving  and  the  wrought-iron  screen-work 
at  >S.  Paul's,  and  both  were,  like  the  old  masons, 
'' free,"  and  so  wrought  out  their  irulividual  fanev 
and  design  ;  and  their  work,  within  the  limits  of  the 
necessary  style,  is  excellent,  and  full  of  workman's 
thought.  But  almost  all  the  show}'  carving  that  is 
used  to  decorate  our  Gothic  buildings  is  but  a  knack. 
The  men  know  how  to  cut  two  or  three  forms  of 
leaf,  and  these  are  constantly  repeated.  Why 
should  they  do  otherwise?  They  are  the  carver's 
men  ;  the  carver  is  the  builder's  sub-con tr.'U'l or  ;  the 
builder  lias  no  care  except  for  his  certilicatcs  ;  the 
clerk  of  works  is  but  a  deputy;  the  "architect"  is 
absent,  and  for  the  most  part  ignorant,  and  only 
glad  that  so  much  .show  can,  with  no  cost  of  trotible 
to  himself,  be  ]ilaeed  on  his  poor  miserable  building, 
ai\d  also  to  his  credit ;  and  lie  receives  much  praise 
alul  thanks  from  the  Iieginlcd  proprietor,  the  man  of 
taste,  who,  far  too  tine  and  foolish  to  associate  with 
any  working  people,  pays  money  for  this  trash,  aud, 
for  his  pains,  is  juat  a  simpleton. 


Good  artists'  work  can  hardly  come  of  such  a 
sj-stem.  We  can  scarcely  recollect  one  piece  of 
modern  carving  that  would  make  one  wish  to  know 
the  workman.  This  desire  is  a  good  test  of  work, 
but  varying,  of  course,  in  value  with  the  suscepti- 
bility and  discernment  of  the  beholder.  Among  the 
clergy,  the  desire  is  not  to  see  the  workman,  but  that 
others  should  be  pleased  to  come  and  see  what  their 
•'  architect  of  eminence"  has  done  to  beautify  their 
church.  The  motive  here  is  vanity,  not  love  of  art : 
its  object,  vain  display,  and  doubly  vain  applause. 
Art  has  no  share  in  it;  and,  for  anything  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  decorative  work  is  worth,  it 
might  as  well  be  printed  off  and  pasted  up  by  paper- 
hangers,  .so  that,  the  fashion  chauging,  it  might  be 
easil}'  removed.  We  lately  heard  some  clergymen 
comparing  notes  about  their  newly  "decorated" 
churches,  and  the  wonders  that  their  "architects' 
had  done — the  ladies  also  learnedly  discussing  their  new 
wedding  dresses  "  fresh  from  the  milliner'.?" — and  we 
observed  that,  in  artistic  value  of  the  subject, 
soundness  of  taste,  and  critical  acumen,  the  ladies 
had  by  far  the  best  of  it :  their  dresses  were,  in 
fact,  designed  and  made  by  an  .accomplished  artist 
in  her  way,  with  careful  study  both  of  figure  and 
complexion.  But  the  church  decorations  were  con- 
cocted by  the  working  draughtsmen  at  a  factory — 
called  now  a  "studio" — a  hundred  miles  aw.ay,  and 
then  some  labourers  put  the  colours  on,  with  no 
idea  or  care  that  every  form  and  tint  should,  in  its 
measure,  add  to  the  effect.  This  decoration  is,  in  fact, 
a  trade,  dealing  with  areas  aud  stock  technicalities  of 
colour  and  of  form,  and  then  with  ignorant  em- 
ployers ;  and  as  it  spreads  throughout  the  countr}- 
as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  credulity  among 
the  clergj',  it  will  eventually  cause  scandal  and  well- 
earned  ridicule.  Are  there  no  men  of  sense  among 
them  who  can  discern  the  difference  between  a 
trader's  fashion  and  true  art,  between  the  genuine 
workman  and  the  spurious  "  architect"  ?  Cannot 
the  clergy  see  that,  if  their  church  is  national,  they 
best  represent  it  when  they  pass  the  middle- 
men, and,  seeking  those  that  "  labour  aud  are 
heavy  laden,"  show  them  that  work  should 
properly  alleviate  itself  by  constant  unstrained 
mental  exercise ;  and,  avoiding  the  delusion  that 
the  "  masses  "  can  be  "  elevated  "  merely  by  reading 
and  amusements  in  their  leisure,  make  every  work- 
luan  understand  that,  b}'  a  disciplined  imagination 
alone  can  he  be  raised,  and  though  this  iiuagination 
should  have  higher  aims  yet  it  can  best  be  exercised 
upon  his  common  daily  work  ?  (_)r  are  the  clergy, 
iustead  of  being  active  and  judicious  benefactors,  to 
remain  submissive,  wondering  dupes,  combining 
with  the  self-seeking  herd  of  business  men  in  grasp- 
ing and  securing  the  material  results  by  which  a  low- 
success  is  measured,  and  neglecting  those  great 
duties  whose  supreme  reward  is  beyond  human 
scope  or  worldly  estimate  ? 

Much  good  has  been  anticipated  from  the  Schools 
of  Art,  where  drawing  and  design  are  taught ;  and 
to  those  who  inspect  the  schools,  and  do  not  look 
beyond,  there  seems  to  be  success.  Keally,  however, 
these  schools  at  present  are,  to  working  men,  of  little 
value.  They  are  an  inversion  of  the  proper  course 
of  things.  A  child  is  not  taught  to  speak  or  read 
before  it  has  ideas  and  observation.  It  would  be 
useless  to  teach  an  idiot  to  make  words  on 
paper  which  he  cannot  tuiderstand,  or  to  set  a  boy  to 
copy  Homer  ere  he  had  learned  the  language.  The 
method  at  our  schools  of  art  is  parallel  to  these ;  and 
drawing  is  now  held  to  be  essential  to  the  making  of 
an  artist.  We  might  as  well  suppose  that  poetry 
originates  in  perfect  penmanship.  What  is  required 
is  not  the  .art  of  drawing,  but  that  Imaginative  free- 
dom of  the  workman  whicli  will  develope  art  in 
common  work.  A  ma.son  or  a  smith  r(>quires  little 
drawing;  a  week's  attention  wmild  -  uftice  to  give 
liim  .all  he  wants  for  present  work,  and  a  few  hours' 
application  wonid  help  him  through  on  occasional 
dilHciiltv.  What  these  men  want  is  direct  patronage, 
and  such  present  guidance  in  their  work  as  shall 
lead  them  to  the  habitual  use  of  (thservation,  judg- 
ment, and  imagination,  and  while  •■  surveyors"  and 
contractors  exist  this  is  impossiljle. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Salviati's  mosaics  were  first 
used  at  Westminster,  we  were  informed  that  such 
mosaic  work  -was  fouiul  particularly  useful,  .since  it 
was  designed,  made  at  a  factory,  sent  to  any  distance, 
and  applied  \\\\\\  f.acility  and  promi)titude.  All  true 
enough,  but  the  result  is  "  art  manufacture  "  merely, 
without  a  touch  of  real  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
wlu'n  security  was  sought  against  the  forgery  of 
bank-mdes.  the  most  intricate  patterns  were  proposed, 
ami  infinite  cleverness  of  printing  and  paper-making 
was  suggested  ;  but  after  long  and  c;ircful  search 
and  consideration  it  was  discovered  that  tht^  working 
man  was  the  true  source  of  safety,  arul  that  the  work 
of  the  best  engraver  to  be  fimud  was,  after  all,  the 
only  security    for   the  acceptance  of  these  tokeus  of 
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the  6nancial  credit  of  the  country.  Schemes  and 
patterns  were  found  valueless  in  comparison  with 
true  intelligent  handiwork.  Art  comes  direct  from 
the  mind  and  hand  ol  the  designing  workman. 
Kaphaers  cartoons  are  wo;ks  of  artistic  value,  but 
the  tapestries  for  which  the_v  were  designed  are 
articles  of  sumptuous  furniture,  not  works  of  art. 
So  again  in  painting,  it  is  not  the  copy,  in  colour  or 
otherwise,  but  the  master's  own  work  that  is  esteemed. 
In  architecture,  a  perfect  model  would  be  of  no  value 
in  comparison  with  the  shattered  fragment  on  the 
Acropolis.  And  an  "  architect's  "  drawing  or  sketch 
may  be  of  some  small  value,  and  thus  it  captivates 
the  "  connoisseur;"  but  his  building  will  artistically 
be  worthless  in  comparison.  Wren  lived  in  a  time 
of  transition,  and  though  *'  surveyors"  were  required 
to  design  after  the  new  manner,  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  considerable  freedom  for  the  working  man  ; 
indeed,  the  working  smith  was  not  entirely  subdued 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  centur}-,  as 
the  good  iron-work  in  our  old  west-end  squares  will 
testify.  Wren,  as  we  have  seen,  proposed  to  send 
for  four  mosaic  workers  from  Italy — a  very  sensible 
proposal,  following  unconsciously  the  true  old 
English  way.  The  Venerable  Bede  relates  how,  a 
thousand  years  before  Wren's  time,  Wilfrith  and 
Benedict  Biscop  brought  over  workmen  from  Italy 
to  teach  our  forefathers  to  build  in  stone,  with  the 
windows  glazed  "  that  the  unclean  birds  " — "deco- 
raters"  imperfectly  developed — ''might  not  fly  in." 
Again,  Wren  was  imitating  the  example  of  "  Richard 
de  Ware,  elected  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  12G0, 
who,  going  to  Rome  for  consecration,  found  there 
Pietro  Cavallini  manufacturing  mosaics.  On  his 
return  he  brought  with  him  rich  porphyry  and  other 
precious  stones  for  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  his  abbey-church ;  and  for  the  pavement 
before  the  high  altar.  He  also  brought  over  fit 
artists  for  the  work."  ''One  Odorick"  was  the 
master  workman,  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  had 
the  care  of  the  work. 

We  will  then  suppose  that  in  a  similar  manner  the 
Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  having,  by  great  care  and  study, 
both  of  work  and  workmen,  made  himself  "able  to 
judge,"  should  undertake  to  choose  '"four  artists" 
and  to  purchase  the  materials  for  the  mosaic  work. 
We  would  advise  a  visit  to  Italy  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  best  workman  there  should  be  engaged,  with 
liberty  to  nominate  three  others  younger  than  him- 
self. They  should  be  liberally  salaried,  and  should 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Dean  for  all 
questions  of  design  and  general  interest  about  the 
work,  and  with  the  Cathedral  Surveyor  for  all  special 
building  or  constructive  matters.  There  should  be 
no  hurrj''  to  commence  the  work  or  to  finish  it.  The 
workmen  should  be  allowed  to  test  repeatedly  the  effect 
of  co'ours  before  commencing  the  Mosaics,  and  thej' 
should  begin,  not  as  our  "sumptuous"  friends  desire, 
in  the  choir,  but  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Wrenproposed  paintingforthe'J-lcupolas,  but  we 
■would  take  the  liberty,  which  the  "surveyor"  would  no 
doubt  gladly  have  conceded,  to  substitute  mosaic  for 
paint,  as  *'more  durable;"  and  also  as  an  opportunity 
for  considerable  practice  and  experience  before  reach- 
ing the  main  dome.  The  workman  will  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  building,  to  study  it  hourly, 
daily,  and  throughout  the  year;  and  with  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  colour,  in  large  or 
small  surfaces,  at  a  considerable  height ;  and  of  light, 
greatly  varying  in  direction,  force,  and  combination. 
His  attention  must  be  unremitting,  and  his  judgment 
always  read}',  lest  a  single  tint  should  be  inhar- 
monious, weak,  or  exaggerated.  The  mosaic  might 
even  be  fairly  good  in  itself,  or  in  part,  and  yet  it 
might  greatly  damage  the  effect  of  the  interior. 
Thus  it  would  evidently  be  just  as  sensible  for  a 
painter  to  order  a  face  or  a  feature  from  Italy  to 
insert  in  his  picture  as  for  any  but  a  resident  artist 
to  pretend  to  complete  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's. 

These  men  should  not  merel}-  do  the  work,  but 
should  make  the  entire  design.  An  intelligent  work- 
man is  far  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  of  our 
sketchers  and  schemers.  Great  works  ''of  decorative" 
art  can  be  done  without  great  committees  and  even 
without  "  eminent  architects,"  but  absolutely  not 
without  great  workmen.  These  must  be  ver\*  much 
superior  to  any  committee  or  "drawing-master"' 
before  we  can  have  works  of  art  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name.  If  the  Dean  would  listen  to 
the  foreman  at  the  WcUingluu  monument,  while 
he  reviews  the  bas-reliefs  that  are  inserted  in  the  east 
and  west  walls  of  the  chapel,  he  will  perceive  that 
it  is  not  rank  in  a  false  artistic  hierarchy  that  is  a 
test  or  evidence  of  merit,  or  the  want  of  it.  This 
that  we  have  described  is  the  way  of  art,  and  there 
is  none  other.  As  to  the  general  design,  S.  Peter's 
dome  seems  to  be  a  sati.sfactnry  example,  and  so 
Wren  considered  it.  The  architectural  effect  and 
character  are  well  maintained.  With  the  restraint 
of  the   Classical  Orders  below,   it  would  be  incon- 


gruous to  treat  the  ceilings  and  the  dome 
with  unrestraint.  The  object  is  to  complement 
Wren's  o.wn  work,  to  glorify  his  building, 
not  to  discredit  it.  A  few  simply  drawn  and 
flatly  coluured  figures  might  be  introduced  singly, 
or  generally  so,  in  the  large  panels  —  but  as 
few  feathers  as  possible ; —  and  nothing  of  the 
ecclesiastical  element,  or  what  schemers  pretend  is 
Christiaa  art.  The  vulgar  invocation  or  abuse  of 
all  sorts  of  "Angels,"  "principalities,"  and 
"powers,"  with  a  company  of  "martyrs,"  and  some 
"pious  ladies,"  is  but  an  "artistic  "  form  of  profane 
swearing — a  mere  expletive  substitute  for  fancy  and 
invention,  that  affects  the  nerves  of  young  ladies  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  is  consequently  supposed  to  be  the 
utterance  of  "a  sanctified  imagination."  It  ennobles 
no  one,  but  it  degrades  the  subjects  of  such  low 
freedom ;  and  all  the  knowingness  about  precedence 
of  "choirs"  and  "seraphim,"  "princedoms"  and 
"dominations,"  is  just  the  sort  of  trash  to  till  and 
agitate  the  brain  of  a  self-constituted  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  the  angelic  world. 

Our  working  man  would  rise  into  no  such  vision- 
ary spheres.  He  would  not  first,  as  the  "Appeal" 
suggests,  begin  upon  the  choir  or  dome,  but  in  a 
modest  and  judicious  way  would  genth'  and  with 
care  make  trial  of  his  powers  in  the  obscurest 
corners  of  the  churcli,  and  then  correcting  and  im- 
proving dailj-  as  he  thoughtfully  proceeds,  would 
make  the  choir  the  climax  of  the  work,  and  so, 
when  all  his  years  of  multiplied  experience  and  in- 
tellectual growth  had  made  a  master  of  him,  he 
would  finally,  by  a  seeming  magic  power,  illumine 
that  dark  cavity  of  dome  with  all  the  glorious 
splendours  of  the  empyrean. 

Such  is  the  artistic  way  in  vrhich  the  work  should 
be  accomplished,  but  the  "Appeal"  would  never 
lead  to  any  such  achievement,  and  as  its  claims  and 
its  proposals  are  entirely  inconsistent,  one  or  both 
should  be  withdrawn.  Then  the  Committee  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  he  well  advised  to 
undertake  first  those  works  that  would  be  most 
obvious  and  satisfactory  to  the  greatest  number, 
aud  at  the  same  time  most  beneficial  to  the 
buildiHg,  and  if  the  exterior  and  interior  are  made 
properly  approachable,  and  cleaned,  and  Hghted, 
much  will  be  gained  for  further  operations.  Then, 
secondly,  the  interior  might  be  made  suitable  for  the 
future  work  of  the  Cathedral ;  and,  thirdly.  Wren's 
suggestions  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome  aud  ceiling 
should  respectfully  be  followed.  The  inlaid  marble 
work  is  no  affair  of  Wren's ;  it  would  be  entirely 
inartistic,  and  worse  than  a  waste  of  money.  Were 
there  no  pilasters  or  "Orders,"  the  plain  walUng 
might,  with  propriety,  be  decorated  by  a  veneer  of 
colour,  a  sort-  of  large-patterned  mosaic;  but  in 
S.  Paul's  the  parti-coloured  marble  panels  and 
pilasters  would  be  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  low-bred 
extravagance  displayed  by  the  more  disreputable 
Papal  families  at  Rome.  At  S.  Peter's  the  marble 
work  and  gilding  "impart  a  fuller  idea  of  sump- 
tuousaess  "  than  Wren  ever  thought  of  for  S.  Paul's, 
and  make  the  interior  look  like  a  splendid  vestibule 
for  a  huge  palace.  It  "snot  simple  but  "imposing," 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  low  and  worldly  rather 
than  to  the  more  lofty  and  pure-minded  portion  of 
mankind.  S.  Paul's  wants  light  more  than  colour, 
and  the  effect  of  coloured  marbles  would  be  to  damage 
rather  than  to  glorify  the  church.  Some  slight 
panelling  of  colour  might,  perhaps,  with  great  care 
be  introduced,  but  the  contrast  between  the  piers  and 
walling,  and  the  ricli  but — emphatically — not  heavy 
ceiling  should  be  well  maintained.  The  floor  should 
be  of  marble ;  dark,  to  give  solidity  to  the 
building,  mixed  with  verd  antique,  that  the 
cool  colour  may  by  contrast  make  the  walls  look 
warm,  and  highly  pidished  to  reflect  the  light.  A 
budding  such  as  this  requires  different  treatment 
from  the  choir  at  (Jhichester.  The  stained  glass. 
home  and  foreign,  at  S.  Paul's  is  of  various  qualities 
and  styles,  but  all  alike  abominable,  and  should  be 
promptly  sold  to  any  bidder.  We  would  advise 
advertisfments  to  speculating  builders.  This  glass 
is  another  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  entrusting 
decorative  work  to  distant  manufacturers.  The 
workmanship  and  the  material  of  Munich  glass  are 
excellent,  but  its  princijjle  is  all  erroneous,  and  its 
use  entirely  without  appropriateness  or  artistic  sense. 
We  find  stained  glass  used  d-iily  throughout  England 
and  the  Continent,  without  the  least  regard  for 
decency  or  fitness,  till  our  churches  have  expressive 
rivals  in  the  class  of  showil^'-dressed  women,  or 
rlisreput able-looking  and  bedizened  scullery-maiils. 
S.  Paul's  wants  no  stained  gkiss,  it  has  no  "storied 
windows."  'J'he  "dim  religious  light"does  very  well 
as  a  poetic  phrase,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  Windows 
wer«  evidently  storied  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
"richness"  the  liglit  might  not  be  dim.  King's 
Colle;;e  Chapel  is  light  enough,  but,  we  apprehend,  not 
therefore  ineligious.     Wrea  did  not  design  S.  Paul's 


for  stained  glass,  and  if  Wren's  intentions  are  to  be 
regarded,  then  stained  glass  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  building  is  entirely  unsuited  for  it,  and  it  for 
the  building.     The  present  light  is  insufficient,  and 
all  that  can  be  gained  will  not  be  more  than  enough. 
The  walls  are  thick,  and  the  piers  large  and  obstruc- 
tive, so  that  the  windows  are  not  obvious  at  a  glance, 
but  are  only  visible  in  small  groups,  or  one  by  one. 
Thus  there  can   be   no  general  effect  of  colour  from 
the  windows  in  conjunction  with  ample  light,  as  in  a 
Gothic   building   like    the  Chapel  at  "  King's,"  but 
only  a  very  stupid  obscuration,  with  no  religion  in 
it,    and    some    insolated    and    entirely    incongruous 
patches  of  colour.     Great  men  are  not  always  wise, 
and    can    afford    to    learn :  let    the    Committee  re- 
member   S.    Michael's,    Cornhill.     The   glass,  then, 
should  be  white,  as  at  S.    Peter's,  or  very  slightly 
flecked  with  colour,  to  neutralise  the  dirtj'  tone  of 
atmosphere  and   light ;  the  glazing   delicately  fine, 
with  narrow  bars,  but  the  panes  not  large,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  drawing-room  effect  of  modern  churches 
of  the  Italian  style.     Then   alt  the  childishness  and 
fanciful  profanity  that  assumes  the  name  of  "Christian 
Art"  should  be    quite  cleared  away,    and  carefully 
excluded  from  the  church.     We  need  not  spend  our 
time  upon  "Te  Deum"  puzzles,  or  make  playthings 
of  the  "  emblems  of  the  Passion,"  and  then,  like  the 
"Worcester"  Chapel  critic,  become  "impressed"  by 
them,  or  seriously  play  the  fool  with  all  the  Calendar. 
Xo  man  of  any   genius    or    power    would   degrade 
himself  by  taking  any  part  in  any  such  "ecclesias- 
tical," imposture,  or  so  deHberately   trifle  with  the 
childish    public.     That  was  not    Giotto's  way    nor 
Buonarroti's.    Their  art  was  certainly  not  "  ecclesias- 
tical," but  manly,  dignified,  progressive,  original,  aud 
true,    and    also    appropriate    to   the  "  Sistine"  and 
"  Arena"  chapels;  where  no  stained  glass   obscures 
the    necessary    light,     and    there  are  no  obtrusive 
"Orders,"  but  the  paintings  are  the  decoration  of  the 
buildings.     AVhen  we  produce  a  Giotto  orMassaccio, 
and  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  artistic  sense  to 
find  him  out,  by  all  means  let  us  seize  him,  shut  him 
up    in    the    Cathedral,    cut  away  ;dl  the  "  Orders," 
Wren    notwithstanding,    and    let   him    glorify  the 
building     in      a     way    not     "  ecclesiastical,"     but 
human  and  divine,  a  way  that    Wren  himself  had 
no   conception    of.     Such    men    may    be,  perhaps, 
found  when  they  are  really  wanted,  but  not  certainly 
until  we  have  considerably  got  beyond  the  people 
who  call  tenth-rate  "architects"  and  decorators  men 
of  eminence,  or  who  declare  that  the  "ecclesiastical 
element"  is  wanted  at  S.    Paul's.     It   is  remarkable 
that  at  thisstageof  architectural  depravity  we  should 
be  unable  to  supplement  its  weakuess  by  any  other 
art.     The  figure  car\'ings  at  S.  Paul's  do  not  afford 
us  hope;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  group  of  national  "ex- 
votos,"  with  all  the  hideous  deformity  and  bad  taste 
that  are  the  special  characteristics  of  such  "  thankful" 
and  "  memorial"  displays;   and  of  the  paintings  that 
were  shown  this  year  the    most  attractive  seemed  to 
be  those  that  exhibited  the  ablest  combination  of  maa 
millinery  with  knack  and  greed:  but  of  the  digaity 
aud  power  of  mind  that  indicate  the  master,  and 
would  be  worthy  to  adoru  a  Christian  church,   not 
the  least  evidence. 


THE  LADY  CHAPEL,  CHICHESTER. 

THE  Lady  Chapel  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
has  just  been  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
was  reopened  on  Saturday  week.  The  history  of 
this  fine  specimen  of  Decorated  Gothic  is  interesting 
and  peculiar.  The  two  most  westerly  bays  were  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Norman  church ;  the  eastern 
portion  was  added  by  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Sancto 
Leofardo  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  the  windows  being  then  adapted  to  the  more 
advanced  style  of  architecture.  The  restoration 
was  beset  with  manj'  difficulties,  and  but  a  very 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced 
hopeless. 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  had  been  raised  2ft.  to  give 
height  to  the  vault  (which  has  for  many  years  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  Richmond  family),  thus  de- 
stroying altogether  the  symmetry  of  the  building. 
The  beautiful  windows  were  bricked  up,  and  a  huga 
fireplace  introduced  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a 
chapter  house  and  library.  At  the  death  of  Bishop 
Gilbert  it  was  resolved  that  the  chapel  should  be  re- 
stored as  a  memorial  to  tlie  deceased  prelate,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  obtained  for 
lowering  the  flooring.  The  graceful  tracery  of  the 
windows  has  been  restored,  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof  cleaned  and  strengthened.  A  good  deal  of  the 
ancient  delicate  carving  of  the  bosses  and  mullions  is 
still  in  good  preservation  ;  even  the  colouring  and 
gilding  are  not  altogether  olditerated.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  made  in  accord- 
ance with  tiles  found  on  the  spot.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  has  been  about  £2,000. 
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CATHEDRAL  AND  OTHER  LARGE  ROOF 
COVERINGS.* 

WE  once  knew  a  resjiectable  and  trusted  septua- 
genarian civil  engineer,  always  deemed  a 
*'  safe  man,"  and  wlio  liad  risen  from  the  ranlis  under 
Telford,  and  who  had  in  the  course  of  years  col- 
lected a  large  bound-up  folio  of  designs  of  all  sorts 
taken  from  executed  works,  chiefly  of  Telford  aiul  of 
John  Rennic.  Whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
design,  out  came  this  folio  Bible — the  appropriate 
engineering  text  was  looked  out,  and  Jlr.  Blank  soon 
came  forth  for,  .as  it  might  be,  a  set  of  dock  cranes, 
with  designs  line  for  line  as  the  mayister  had 
designed  them  nearly  lifty  years  before. 

It  was  conveniently  safe  practice,  for  had  not  all 
these  designs  been  seen  to  answer  their  purpose  ? 
and  it  saved  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  all  calcula- 
tion, which  might  have  proved  difficult.  Cut  it  was 
often  expensive  to  Mr.  Blank's  clients,  and  some- 
times struck  the  younger  and  outside  world  as  being 
•'  behind  time" — as  when  John  Ronnie's  cast-iron 
crane  jibs,  or  those  of  Telford,  with  tensile  and  strut 
members  of  sucii  jibs  all  framed  in  oak,  made  their 
appearance  after  the  post  wrought  iron  epoch  of 
engineering  had  set  in.  This  sort  of  engineering, 
according  to  sample  merely,  has  hapjjilj'  nearly  or 
quite  died  out,  but  it  holds  its  swaj'  very  much 
amongst  the  professors  of  the  elder  sister  art  of 
architecture. 

"  Precedent,"  of  ten  ill  understood  as  to  what  it 
really  means,  there  rules  supreme  amongst  the  more 
mediocre  men  at  least  of  that  noble  profession. 
'•  Behold  the  old  paths,  w.alk  ye  in  them,"  is  very 
generally  as  nuich  the  creed  of  the  churcli  architect 
as  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  teach  under  the  roof 
lie  has  reared. 

"Art" — properly  so  called — fine  art — is,  except 
indirectly  or  oecasion.ally,  outside  our  proper  pro- 
vince ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enlarge  upon  the 
true  scope  and  uses  of  "precedent,"  for  which  we 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  lucid  views  of  VioUet 
le  Due,  who,  in  the  noble  article  "  Constructions,"  in 
his  great  Dictionnaire  de  V Architecture,  has  well 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  that  .slavish  imi- 
tation of  ancient  methods  and  forms,  because  they 
are  ancient,  which  is  in  all  nations  and  times  a  mark 
of  the  dee.'iy  of  art,  and  intelligent  reasoning  out 
•which  evolves  its  design  with  a  full  knowdedge  and 
feeling  for  the  old,  hut  with  a  clear  and  logical  per- 
ception of  the  materials,  the  methods,  the  uses,  and 
intentions  of  the  new.  It  was  this  intelligent  rea- 
soning out  of  their  designs  in  view  at  once  of  the 
past,  of  the  aim  and  uses  of  the  edifice,  of  the 
materials,  the  .skill  of  the  workman,  and  all  other 
concrete  conditions  as  well,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
struction by  "  recipe,"  that,  as  VioUet  le  Due  has 
shown,  really  characterised  the  architects,  whether 
lay  or  cleric,  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  greatest  works 
in  chateaux,  town  halls,  abbeys,  or  cathedrals,  still 
satisfy  the  cultured  man  with  the  sense  of  united 
fitness,  beauty,  grandeur,  and  durability. 

We  have  been  led  to  tht'S<!  remarks,  as  the  ques- 
tion has  risen  in  our  minds.  What  is  likely  to  be 
the  method  of  restoralioiv  to  be  adopted  as  to  the 
partially  burnt-off  roof  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  ? 
Being  but  partially  burnt,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  economic  consider.ation  of  utilising  what 
remains  may  come  to  the  help  of  blind  precedent  in 
deciding  that,  as  heavy  timbering  and  lead  cover 
were  deemed  the  projjer  thing  when  the  cathedral 
was  originally  roofed,  so  it  ought  to  be  and  sliall  be 
the  right  thing  still  ;  and  so  the  new  roof  shall  be 
as  combustible  and  as  constantly  after  a  while  need- 
ing expensive  and  dangerous  repair.s  as  that  which 
has  in  part  perished. 

Xow,  we  might  quote  the  vcrj-  words  of  Viollet 
le  Due — the  greatest,  most  practical,  and  most  cul- 
tivtited  of  Media'.val  architects — in  our  support  when 
we  afiirm  that  if  the  architects  of  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries  had  had  iron  at  their  com- 
mand in  the  facile  forms  and  abundance  that  we 
have,  they  never  would  have  designed  a  timber- 
f  named  roof;  and  wo  do  hope  that  those  with  whom 
the  decision  at  Canterbury  may  rest  may  determine 
upon  sweeping  away  what  remains  of  the  partly 
burnt  timber  roofing,  and  replace  the  whole  witli  a 
well-designed  roof-frame  in  wrought  iron. 

This  is  what  actually  was  done  with  the  fine 
Cathcdr.al  of  Chartrcs,  in  France,  after  the  ancient 
roof  was  burnt  in  1S;1,'),  if  we  remember  rightly. 
But  then  comes  the  (picstion  of  covering  for  such  a 
roof  placed  upon  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  upon  this 
point,  which  has  far  wider  relations,  and  ought  not 
to  be  without  its  instructive  lessons  to  the  engineer 
as  well  as  the  architect,  we  purpose  offering  some 
remarks.  The  iron  framing  for  such  roofs  should  be 
designed  upnn  a  widely  different  type  from  that  .ad- 
missible or  best  for  the  exposed  and  visible    skeleton 
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of  roofing,  often  of  vast  span,  for  railway  stations, 
markets,  exhibition  buildings,  &c. ;  in  all  these  the 
covering  material  is  light,  and  a  largo  amount  of 
elasticity,  or  even  flexure  and  spread  in  the  structure 
are  allowable.  The  iron  frame  over  the  light  and 
•adventurous  stone  groining  of  a  cathedral  must 
neither  grip  the  walls  nor  tend  to  spread  them.  It 
must  so  rest  upon  the  walls  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  gutter,  parapet,  and  pinn.acle,  and  its  arrange- 
ment of  internal  parts  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the 
freest  possible  space  and  passage  from  enil  to  end 
over  the  groining,  nowhere  to  be  touched  by  iron, 
and,  for  reasons  chiefly  connected  with  the  covering, 
the  frame  must  be  very  rigid,  and  yet  its  rigidity 
not  obtained  by  ponderous  scantlings  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  material,  but  rather  by  the  just  .and 
mechanical  disposition  and  combination  of  its  parts. 

The  designs  for  the  iron  roofing  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect, 
eond)ined  several  of  these  conditions  ;  and  though  the 
fraTne  is  overloaded  with  material — even  considering 
tlie  very  heavy  metallic  covering — these  roofs  would 
have  presenteil  a  very  favourable  adaptation  of  new 
material  to  Tudor  .architecture  h.ad  they  not  been 
marred  by  the  unfortunate  application  of  plates  of 
galvanised  cast  iron  for  the  covering.  That  adop- 
tion was  the  result  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
minuter  cliemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
material,  which  is  often  as  disastrous  as  absolute 
ignorance.  Sir  Charles  Barrj'  was  satisfied  with  the 
common  loose  dictum — which  even  still  we  hear 
every  now  and  then  repeated  by  e?igineers  and  ar- 
chitects, though  based  upon  nothing  but  imperfect 
observation — that  cast  iron  rusts  much  more  slowly 
than  does  wrought  iron,  and  he  had  great  confidence 
in  the  fact,  at  that  t'me  much-vaunted  and  well 
"  certificated,"  of  invulnerability  of  galvanised  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  corrosive  agency  of  air  and 
moisture.  Of  three  capital  facts  he  .seems  to  h,ave 
no  knowledge  : — (1)  Th.at  the  air,  rain,  dew,  and 
fog  of  our  coal-burning  cities  act  very  differently, 
and  with  much  greater  intensitv-  upon  iron — whether 
cast  or  wrought — than  do  the  air  and  precipita- 
tions of  extra  civic  places.  (2)  Th.at  galvanis,ation 
(zincing)  can  produce  but  the  most  imperfectly  con- 
tinuous coating  upon  cast  iron;  that  all  iron 
corrodes  unequally,  or  by  "pitting,"  cast  iron 
especially,  and  that  the  latter  is  so  heterogeneous  a 
compound  as  to  initiate  its  own  corrosion — so  that  a 
thick  plate  may  rapidly  eat  into  holes  at  places, 
while  its  general  surface  is  little  affected.  (.■))  That 
g.alvanising,  even  when  perfectly  done — as  it  only 
can  be  upon  wrought  iron — presents  but  the  most 
epiiemeral  resistance  to  corrosion  when  immersed  in 
water,  or  when  freely  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  of 
coal-burning  cities. 

The  result  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been 
that  the  thick  covering  plates  of  galvanised  cast  iron 
were  rusty  and  eating  into  holes  within  four  or  five 
years  after  their  being  laid ;  and  a  foreign  chemist 
— armed,  it  was  rumoured,  b}'  some  occult  patronage 
of  the  late  Prince  Albert — w,as  brought  in  to  doctor 
them  with  "  Zopissa's"  and  "  gratu'tic"  paints," 
which,  we  believe,  have  proved  in  this  case  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  imperfect  co\'er  given  by 
inferior  oil  paints,  which  have  resulted  in  providing 
the  satisfactory  privilege  to  the  scientific  inventor  of 
having  a  monopoly  in  making  the  outside  of  the 
platter  and  cup  clean  to  the  i)ublic  03^0  liy  about  an 
annual  coat  of  paint  upon  the  vast  surface  of  those 
roofs,  the  local  corrosion  of  which  is  goingon  beneath 
nevertheless. 

Let  us,  therefore,  put  any  covering  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron  plates — galvanised  or  not — out  of  the 
record  fi>r  roofing  of  future  city  or  town  |nd)lie 
buildings.  We  make  no  exception,  either  of  I  he 
"  Lavenant  "  or  otiier  enamelled  iron;  for  although 
that  thin  glassy  covering  is  unquestionably  resistant 
of  corrosion,  even  in  eoal-smoke-loaded  air,  surfaces 
so  treated  will  not  bear  w,alking  over,  or  being  ex- 
posed to  scratches  or  rubbing  of  any  sort,  without 
loss  of  their  jirotection.  Then,  as  to  leatl,  we  must 
equally  repudiate  it,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
It  must  be  laid  upon  a  ciuitinuous  surface  of  sup- 
port. ^^'e  cannot  lay  it  upon  any  open  system  of 
rafter  and  jiurlin  of  iron ;  we  must  "  sheet  "  over 
these;  and  no  materi.al  suitable  for  such  sheeting  is 
to  be  found,  except  the  old  timber  boarding;  and 
this  alone  remaining  combustible  tipon  an  iron- 
framed  ronf.  the  latter  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
be  destroyed  by  fire  than  if  the  frame  were  timber 
also,  still  the  whole  structure  would  not  be,  as  it 
ought,  as  perfectly  incombustible  as  the  stone  groin- 
ing l)cneath. 

The  lead  on  Chartres Cathedral  was  laid  in  bre.nillhs 
of  only  about  '2ft.  wide  between  the  "rollcaps," 
each  sheet  l)eing  about  .ift.  long,  and  in  thickness 
about  (1  millimetres,  or  nearly  \\n.  Thus,  well  laid 
and  so  thick,  there  were  considerable  surfaces  that 
had  been  laid  in   the   thirteenth  century,  and   still 


prior  to  1835,  free  from  crack  or  defect.  This, 
however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  does  not  influence 
what  we  adduced  in  a  previous  impression  as  to  the 
constant  necessity  for  patching  lead  roofing. 

Pure  and  well-manufactured  metallic  zinc  in 
rolled  sheets,  such  as  are  produced  so  largely  in 
Silesia  and  in  Belgium,  stands  in  a  very  diiTerent 
category  froin  that  of  galvanised  iron  as  a  covering. 
In  an  atmospliere  reasonably  free  from  coal-smoke  it 
is  extremely  durable,  and  it  even  resists  tolerably 
the  saline  atmosphere  of  the  sea-shore.  It  is  not 
rapidly  acted  upon  by  smoke-laden  air,  but  yet  it  is 
acted  on,  and  hence  can  only  with  hesitation  (not- 
withstanding some  important  decisions  to  the  con- 
trary on  the  Continent,  which  have  so  far  justified 
themselves)  be  recommended  for  cathedral  or  other 
important  roofing.  It  possesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  structural  and  artistic  advantages.  It  can  be 
laid  upon  open  iron  roof  framing  without  any  sheet- 
ing beneath,  and,  when  properly  laid,  it  never 
"cracks"  nor  needs  repair  as  lead"  does.  It  is  not 
deteriorated  by  the  rough  contact  of  ladders  or  boot- 
soles.  It  lends  itself — through  its  great  softness  and 
mouldability  when  heated  to  about  3110^  Fahr. — to 
the  production  of  the  boldest  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  or  complex  artistic  forms  of  the  architect, 
and  hence  is  a  precious  material  for  the  production 
of  enriched  dormers  or  roof-lights,  ridge  or  gable 
crests,  finial-s,  &c.,  as  niiiy  be  seen  in  multiplied  in- 
stances in  Berlin  and  many  other  cities  of  Germ.any 
and  Belgium,  the  sky-lines  of  which  are,  thanks  to 
this  material,  often  very  good  and  striking. 

It  has  been  alleged  of  zinc  that  in  the  high  tem- 
perature and  powerful  currents  of  air  of  prolonged  or 
serious  conflagrations,  the  metal  itself  takes  fire  and 
separates  into  flying  flakes  of  incandescent  metal. 
That  the  great  affinity  of  zinc  for  oxygen  at  or  .above 
a  red  heat  may  produce  this  result  is  certain  ;  but 
we  believe  the  instances  as  connected  with  roofing 
have  been  very  rare  and  exceptional,  and  the  evil 
results  exaggerated,  if  not  imaginary.  Zinc  will  not 
burn  at  all  unless  the  source  of  heat  to  which  it  is 
exposed  be  kept  up.  If  a  combustible  roof  be  burnt, 
firebrands  must  fly  about,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  of  wood  and  charcoal  or  of  zinc.  But,  Laid 
on  iron,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  either  to 
set  the  zinc  on  fire,  or,  if  on  fire,  to  keep  up  that 
which  soon  goes  out  of  its  own  accord.  Although 
we  prefer  for  all  important  roofs  still  more  imperish- 
able nuateri.als,  we  think  for  the  above  rea.sons  that 
pure  sheet  zinc,  in  ample  thickness,  is  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  and  much  wider  emploj'ment  by 
the  British  architect  and  engineer. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  existing  dangerous 
lead-covered  and  timber-framed  outer  dome  of  S. 
Paul's  might  be  removed  and  a  new  iron  frame  to  the 
dome  covered  over  with  zinc  substituted,  for  not 
very  muclt  more  than  the  v.alue  of  the  old  materials, 
especially  the  enormous  mass  of  lead,  thickly 
plastered  over  with  the  solderings  of  .six  generations. 
The  zinc  would  keep  its  beautiful  gr.ay  tone  of  colour 
permaneutlj',  and  not  present  the  sooty  blackness  of 
the  existing  lead. 

We  must  pass  on  from  zinc,  however,  to  split- 
slates,  now  our  almost  universal  roof-covering.  So 
far  as  durability  and  staunchness,  coupled  with  a 
considerable  power  of  resist.ance  to  disintegration  by 
fire,  go,  perhaps  no  material  can  excel  common  slate 
naturally  of  good  quality.  In  some  of  the  rooang 
slate  districts  of  the  Continent,  its  in  the  Ardennes, 
about  Angers,  Ac,  examples  exist  of  its  use  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  .and  it  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  preceding  centitry,  if  not  before. 
Probably  no  more  permanent  and  safe  roof  can  be 
devised  than  one  of  good  Welsh  "  Ton  "  slates  laid 
on  iron  framing,  tied  on  with  plaited  copper  wire, 
and  close  rendered  with  good  mortar  or  cement  at  the 
under  side. 

The  incurable  defect  of  split-slate  roofing,  as  ap- 
plied to  buildings  of  an  artistic  and  important 
character,  however,  is  the  baldness  and  luiimpressive 
character  of  its  surf.aee.  The  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
generations  of  architects  and  of  slaters  have  been  ex- 
pended in  vain  in  trying  to  remedy  this.  In  the 
slate  regions  of  France  and  Germany  split  slating 
can  be  seen  cut  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms — 
scale-shaped,  scolloped,  laid  in  diagonal  courses,  laid 
diamond-ways,  and  in  a  hundred  other  shapes  and 
ways.  In  our  own  country  and  time  our  architects 
have  tried  the  cionbiiiation  of  different  coloured 
slates,  such  as  of  the  rich  blue  Welsh  slate  with  the 
green  of  Delabole,  vie,  but  the  failure  of  all  these 
method.^  to  remove  the  bald  monotony  of  a  surface 
made  up  of  plates  so  thin  and  with  such  splintered 
and  thinned  off  edges  as  to  refuse  to  give  any  relief 
by  shadow,  proves  that  the  evil  is  r.adical,  and  no 
more  incongruous  or  degrading  character  of  roof 
covering  could  perhaps  be  placed  upon  a  granil  ami 
ormate  Gothic  church  or  cathedral  than  one  of  what 
we  call  "  slating." 
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The  most  permanent  as  well  as  cheapest  ana  sim- 
plest roofs  in  the  world  have  been  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Koman  architects,  composed  wholly,  hk& 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  of  brick  and  stone— smiply  a 
hu'<'e  mass  of  rubble  masonry,  carried  by  arch  or 
dome,  and  externally  covered  by  slabs  of  stone  or 

"Ihe'earlv  church  buUders  employed  this,  but  soon 
found  out  that  unless  the  covering  flagging  was  im- 
permeable to  capillary  moisture,  as  well  as  the  jomts 
W'itcr-ti"ht,  the  whole  mass  of  the  masonry  got 
-raduallv  saturated  with  moisture,  and  cedings 
below  were  injured.  The  method  did  well  enough, 
perhaps  for  a  climate  blessed  with  a  long  dry  season 
and  a  fi"e  sun  all  the  year,  but  the  French  and 
German  church  builders  soon  found  that  the  case 
was  verv  different  in  their  climates,  and  hence  they 
adopted"  the  exceUent  expedient  of  separating  the 
covering  of  flagstones  from  their  arches  or  groimng 
beneath,  by  supporting  the  former  on  stone  purlms 
laid  across  and  bedded  into  slender  spandrel  arches 
sprung  above  the  groining,  so  that  a  free  passage  for 
air  and  also  for  examination  and  repairs  was  left 
between.  Thev  also  chiselled  the  flags,  hoUowing 
their  upper  surfaces  so  as  to  run  the  water  falUng 
on  them  rapidlv  off  towards  the  centre  of  each 
width,  and  giving  raised  edges,  which  were  covered 
by  stone  roll  caps,  or  by  other  expedients  like  the 
old  Greek  or  Roman  tiling. 

Thus  arose  those  admirable  roofs  known  in 
France  as  '•  en  dallage,"  of  which  one  most  instruc- 
tive example  to  both  engineer  and  architect  may  be 
seen  in  those  tjf  the  clerestory  roofs  of  NOtre  Dame 
at  Paris.  The  '•  dalls  "  being  hand  wrought,  must 
have  been  expensive;  but  they  were,  if  of  good 
stone— I.e.,  if  not  absorbent  of  water,  imperishable. 
They  were  wrought  exteriorly  into  various  designs, 
more  or  less,  however,  subservient  primarily  to  their 
use  as  water-tight  coverings,  and  those  combining 
the  finest  play  of  light  and  shade  and  repetition  of 
beauty  in  form,  produced,  as  may  be  still  seen  in 
several  cases,  the  very  noblest  architectural  effects. 

That  we  might  still  roof  our  cathedrals  without 
the  use  of  an  ounce  of  metal  of  any  sort  no  practi- 
cal constructor  probably  will  deny.  Very  liglit 
spandrel  ogival  arches  in  brick  and  Portland  cement, 
with  the  extrados  filled  up  to  the  line  of  the  roof 
pitch  or  surface,  and  crossed  at  short  intervals  by 
purlin  bars  of  sawn  Welsh  slate,  could  be  covered 
in  at  once  witli  sawn  slate,  "  dalls,"  rolls,  and  ridge 
caps. 

But  with  our  existing  mechanical  and  other  re- 
sources we  can  do  still  better.  We  may  cover  a 
stiff  iron-framed  roof  with  suitably  formed  "  dalls," 
machine  wrought  in  Welsh  or  Irish  sawn  slate,  that 
shall  possess  "all  the  beauty  and  character  of  the 
ancient  examples. 

Slate  slabs  of  5ft.  or  Gft.  long,  by,  perhaps,  half 
that  in  widtli,  of  (say)  one  inch  and  a  half  in  tliick- 
ness,  could  be  at  a  cheap   rate  hollowed  down  by 
revolving  cutters,  so  as  to  leave  the  needful  raised 
edges  round  the  sides  ami  ends  at  whichever  siu-face 
of  the  slab  required,  and  raised  or  incised  ornaments 
might  be  thus  produced  at  the  same  time  in  endless 
variety  on    the  exposed    surfaces.     AVhen    finished 
the  average  weight  of  the  slab  would  be  only  about 
that  of  an  equal  surface  of  (say)  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  such  slabs  would 
remain  steady  iu  place  in  the  highest  winds  by  their 
own  weight.    W6  suggest  this  not  only  to  our  archi- 
tects,   but  to   those   interested   in    our    great    slate 
industry,  to  whom  it  would  rapidly  give  a  new  and 
lucrative  branch  of  trade,   for  such  macliine-made 
slate  "  dalls,"  or  tiles,  as  perhaps  we  might  call  them, 
would  soon  be  valued  by  the  architect  and   builder 
for  the  roofs  of  many  other  classes  of  buildings  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  ones.      The  colour  or  tint  of 
slate,  whetlier   blue  or   green,   is  not  liable  to  much 
objection,  and  Iiere  we  sliould  obtain  what  slating 
wants — fine  play   of  surface   lights   and   well   cut 
shadows.     The   reference  to  colour,  however,  sug- 
gests to  us  tliat  in  the  existing  state  of   our  ceramic 
arts,  flat  glazed  tiles,  quite  as  large  as  "dall"  slabs, 
could  be  readily  jiroduced  by  our  potters  were  the 
demand  for  some  of  them  once  assured.     The  giving 
a  light — white,  gray,  or  buff — surface  colour  to  large 
tile  slates,  such  as  we  refer  to,  by  means  of  a  surface 
op.aque  enamel  burnt  on,  has  never,  we  believe,  yet 
been  done,  and  that  is  still  needed  to  enable  a  tile- 
slate  root  of  great  dimensions,  to  be  produced  with 
the  full  beauty  of  whieli  it  is  susceptible. 

In  Southern  Italy,  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  Sicily,  roof  coverings  of  great  beauty  are  seen 
upon  ancient  churches  and  monasteries,  formed 
wholly  of  parti-coloured  glazed  tiles — wliite,  black, 
vellow,  blue,  brown,  &c.,  laid  in  various  patterns. 
There,  under  a  brilliant  sun,  and  on  a  scale  not  too 
large,  the  effect  is  often  very  charming.  liut  too 
much  or  too  bright  colours  do  not  suit  our  dull 
climate   or    buildings,  nor   very   large  roofs.      On 
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buildings  of  gi'eat  magnitude,  ecclesiastical  or  not,  or 
in  whatever  stvle,  in  which  the  roof  properly  forms 
an  important  "feature  in  the  general  effect,  the 
material  of  the  roof  covering  will  best  be  of  light, 
but  neutral— at  least  not  too  boldly  pronounced- 
colour,  that  shall  harmonise  with  the  prevadmg  tint 
of  the  building  itself,  carrying  the  eye  upwards  to 
the  skyline  above. 

We  believe  that  all  the  aims,  then,  structural  and 
a-sthetic,  of  the  higher  class  of  roofing,  may  be  ful- 
filled by  wrought-iron  framing,  covered  m  with 
machine-carved  slabs  of  sawn  slate,  or  with  those 
formed  and  decorated  by  the  improved  apparatus 
and  the  decorative  resources  of  the  potter. 
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PROPOSED  MUSEUM  AND    FREE   LIBRARY 
FOR  SOUTH  LONDON. 

SOME  time  ago  a  Mr.  Clements  offered  to  erect  at 
his  own  cost  a  building  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  fine  art  museum    and  free  library  for  the  East-end 
of  London.  In  addition,  he  offered  to  present  10,0UU 
volumes  towards   the  library,  and  to    place    in  the 
museum  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures    (includ- 
ing   specimens   by   Andrea    del    Sarto,   Mantegiia, 
Wynants,   and  other  great  masters),   coins,   MSS., 
&c.     Some  difiiculties  arose  in  procuring    a  site  for 
the  building,  and  Mr.  Clements'  proposal,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  East-end.  fell  to  the  ground.     The  re- 
cently-opened   East    London   Museum,  at  Bethnal- 
green,  which  is  under  the  management   of  the  South 
Kensington  authorities,    having  amply  supplied  the 
need  of' that  localitv  in  this  direction,  Mr.    Clements 
has  turned  his  attt'ntion  to  South  London,  where  he 
proposes,  with  the  help  of  a  local  committee,  to  estab- 
lish a  free  library  and    museum.     At   a  preliminary 
meeting,  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Clements,  to  promote  the  object,  the  following  reso- 
lutions   were    adopted:— 1.    ''That  the   providing 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  free  libraries  for  amuse- 
ment    resort,    recreation,  and   instruction,    tends  to 
elevate  the  moral,  social,  and   intellectual    condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  various  moral  and  inteUectual 
efforts  now  being  exerted  will  be  helped  forward  by 
the  establishment  of  them  as  places  of  resort.     They 
are    consequentlv    necessary    accessories    to    those 
efforts,     and  as' they  induce  a  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  thev  improve  the  art  manufactures, 
while    the    advancing  education  of  the  people  make 
them  an  almost  absolute  demand."     2.  '-Tliat,  con- 
sidering   the    South    of    London,    with    its  nearly 
million  of  inhabitants,  ever  increasing,  has    no  local 
museum  or  free  library,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a 
South  London  Bluseum  and  Free  Library."     It  was 
afterwards  resolved  that  the    meeting   be  adjourned 
until  this  (Fridav)  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  and  it  was 
arranged    that  it   should    be  held  at  the   '■  Templar 
Asseinbly,"  104,  Westminster-bridge-road. 
« 


£117  l-2s.  4d.  makmg  the  total  strike  and  lock-out 
pay  £ti,liH3  4s.  id.     The  balance  was  expended  in 
the  collection  and  administration  of  the  gross  receipt, 
the  executive,  including  chairman,  treasurer,   secre- 
tary, auditors,  and  committeemen  taking  £592  Gs. ; 
printing,    £97   10s. ;  rents,    £35  ;  postage  and  tele- 
grams, £15  9s. :  stationery,  £8  19s.  od. ;  newspapers, 
£1  Gs.  lid. ;  the  total  outlay  being  £7,251  I.js.  lid., 
leaving  £1  'Js.  i^d.  towards  the  cost  of  printing  the 
balance-sheet.       The    receipts    were    made    up    o£ 
£'i,i'27   5s.   C^d.   from   "firm"  subscriptions,   £452 
19s.    lOid.    from    "levies,"    £1,520  48.    Gid.   from 
Carpenters'  and   Joiners'    Trade   Societies,    making 
£5,349  93.  lljd.  from  the  trade  itself,  £548  Ss.  lid. 
from  other  trades,  and  £1,304  4s.  3d.  from  public- 
house  collections,   "  country  friends,"  and  "  friends 
of  the  movement."     The  la"tter  includes  £8G  17s.  9d. 
the  proceeds  of  two  benefits  at  the  Grecian  Theatre, 
upon  which  there  was  a  net  profit  of  £28  16s.  9d. 
No  clue  whatever  is  afforded  as  to  the  amount  dis- 
bursed  by   the   Carpenters'   and   Joiners'   Societies 
amongst  their  members  for  "  dispute  pay"  whilst  the 
strike  continued  ;  but  "outside"   it  is  joughly  esti- 
mated at   £1,500,  which,   added  to  £/,253,  would 
make  the  gross  cost  to  the    carpenters  and  joiners 
£8,753.      Add   this   latter    sum    again    to    £2,250, 
"  about"  the  amount  collected  and  expended  by  the 
masons,    bricklayers,    plasterers,    painters,    smiths, 
and  labourers,  and  we  get  at  very  nearly  the  whole 
cost  of  the  strike  and    lock-out   on  the  operatives' 

g„]e viz.,  £11,000  odd,  of  which  a  very  handsome 

percentage  was  required  for  its  administration. 
During  the  great  strike  and  lock-out  of  1859-GO, 
from  August  to  February,  the  United  Trades  Con- 
ference received  £8,198 18s.  7id.  from  the  provinces, 
including  Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  the  support  of 
the  building  operatives  and  labourers.  The  Loudon 
income  was  £14,874  7s.  lOid. ;  and  the  total  re- 
ceipt, £23,OG5  6s.  6d. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  LATE  STRIKE   IN  THE 
BUILDING   TRADE. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  "  balance-sheet  of  the  car- 
penters' and  joiners'  short  time  movement  of 
1H72"  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  delegates  held  at 
tiie  Brown  Bear  Tavern,  Bloomsbury.  Appended 
to  the  account  is  a  report  by  the  late  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  states  that  the  "nine  hours  and  nine- 
pence"  agitation  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  February; 
but  the  memorial  to  the  employers  was  not  settled 
until  the  1st  of  March,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a 
delegation  representing  about  5,000  society  and  non- 
society  men.  The  report,  after  referring  to  tlie  rise 
in  tlie  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enumera- 
ting otiier  grounds  for  the  course  they  pursued,  goes 
onlo  declare  tlie  belief  of  carpenters  and  joiners  to 
be  "  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  evils,  and  after 
all  but  clumsy  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and 
they  trust  that  the  day  may  soon  arrive  wlien  they 
will  lie  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  coiuts  of  con- 
ciliation may  supersede  them.  Technical  knowledge 
and  skill  will  at  no  distant  period  assert  its  legitimate 
sway,  and  with  that  knowledge  will  grow  the  power 
that  will  on.able  the  workman  to  ennoble  himself  and 
elevate  his  trade  to  its  proper  position."  To  hasten 
the  arrival  of  this  "  good  time  coming"  it  is  further 
remarked,  "It  would  "be  well  if  the  example  of  com- 
bination set  by  the  masters  were  imitated  by  non- 
society  men  associating  tliemselves  at  once  in  union 
with  "their  brethren."  Besides  the  293  men  who 
"struck"  at  Jackson  &  Sbaw's  and  Brass's,  the 
maximum  number  the  committee  had  jirovided  for 
was  "about"  1,800,  the  former  of  wliom  in  11  weeks 
were  paiil  £1,801  Gs.  7d.,  and  the  latter  in  11  weeks 
£1,430  12s.  4(1.;  a  .sum  of  £2.')  15s.  lid.  was 
paid  to  men  who  had  refused  to  work  overtime,  and 
£7  17s.  was  expended  "in  drawing  men  out,"  and 
sending  others  into  the  country.  The  amount  dis- 
tributed amongst  Corbett  &  M'Clymout's  men  was 


CROWN  LANDS. 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  the 
Crown   in  England    describes   in  his    annual 
report  what  was  done  by  him  in  the  management  of 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  in  the  year 
ended  March  31  last.     He  granted  fifty-cine  leases 
of  lands  or  houses,  situated   in   different  counties  m 
England,  and  not  being   within  the   boundaries  of 
any  of  the  roval   forests,   and  also   of  coal,   stone, 
slate  and  mine'rals.     The  rents,  reserved  under  these 
leases,  exclusive  of  royalties,  amount  altogether  to 
ri  099  l''s   Id.     Six  leases  have   been  granted  of 
Tandin  Kent,  Surrev,  Sussex,  and  York.     The  total 
acreage  of  the  land  comprised  in  these  leases  amounts 
to  •'■'Oa   Ir    8p.,  and  the  gross  annual  rents,  reserved 
nnde'r  the  leases,  amount  to  £359   9s.    5d.     SLxteen 
leases  have  been  granted  of    nineteen   houses   and 
other  buildings  in  London,  and  at  Sudbrook,  near 
Richmond,     at    rents    amounting     altogether     to 
£3  003  lOs.  8d.     Of  the  class  for  building  twenty- 
eight  leases  have   been  granted  of  sites  for  thirty- 
three  houses,  and  for   other   buildings,   situated    for 
the  most  part  upon  estates  at  Dover,  Egham,  Eltham, 
Lee,  Richmond,  Victoria  Park,  and   Windsor.     Ihe 
ground  rents,  reserved  by  leases,  amount  to  £o38  6s. 
Two  leases  have  been   granted  of  slate,   stone,   and 
minerals,  under  reservation  in  each  case  of  a  royalty 
upon  the  miuer.als,  &c.,  thac  may  be  raised,  with 
minimum  rovalties  amounting  to  £25  a  year.     One 
lease    has   been  granted  of  sporting  at  Esher ;  one 
lease  of  a  supply  of  water  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neers, at  Cooper's  Hall,  Egham  ;  and  five   leases^  of 
parcels  of  land  for  garden  and  other  purposes.      Ihe 
rents,  reserved  bv  these  leases,  amount  to   £l..i   Gs 
Particulars  are  given  of  various   sales  of  different 
premises  antl  hereditaments  that  it  was  not  advisable 
for  the  Crown  to  retain,  or   that  were  required  for 
local  or  other   improvements.  &c.  ;  also  of  different 
,,arcels  of  land  now  or  formerly  below  high  water 

'"The  total  sum  received  for  this  property  is 
£48  090  9s.  9d.,  subject  to  the  payment  to  the  l.ccle- 
siastical  Commissioners  of  England  of  one  inoiety  o£ 
the  sum  of  £13,750,  received  from  the  sale  of  certam 
land  in  the  countv  of  Durham.  Her  Majesty  has 
made  free  grants  of  parts  of  the  hereditary  posses- 
Jons  of  tht  Crown.  'The  first  is  ..hat  of  one  rood 
of  land,  with  the  building  thereon,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  school  in  the  district  chapelry  of  Aldborough 
Hatch,  in  the  pari.sh  of  Barking,  Essex  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  district  belong  to  the  Crown.  The 
second  grant  is  that  of  an  acre  of  land,  as  a  site  lor 
a  church  and  parsonage,  to  be  called  S.  Peters  near 
Fltham  Kent.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this 
district  belong  to  the  Crown.  The  third  grant  ls 
that  of  one  rood  of  laud,  as  a  site  for  a  school  in 
the  parish  of  Ascott,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  1  Ue 
Crown  u  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  the 
parish. 
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CHALLENGE  PRIZE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
MUSICAL    UNION. 

WE  illustrate  this  week  Sir.  NiclioU's  design, 
sek-cted  in  open  competition,  for  the  challenge 
cup.  value  £1,00(1,  of  the  National  Musical  Union, 
now  being  cxecuteil  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons,  of  Southampton-street, 
Strand.  The  design  consists  of  a  loving  cup  with 
cover,  supported  by  a  pedestal  and  platform,  all  of 
silver  gilt,  richly  adorned  with  enamels  and  jewels, 
the  whole  standing  over  .TCin.  higli.  The  cup  is 
lOiin.  high  enriched  with  repousse  work,  fdigree 
work,  enamels,  and  engraving — the  enamels  com- 
])rising  figures  of  King  David  and  S.  CecLli<a.  The 
bowl,  loin,  in  diameter,  is  supported  on  a  stem  ami 
foot  of  varied  plan,  and  is  pierced  with  tracery  and 
enriclied  with  jewels.  Suitable  inscriptions  and  de- 
vices in  enamel  and  engraving  both  on  the  cup  and 
stand  will  commemorate  the  object  of  the  design. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  wreath 
enamelled,  enclosing  a  shield  on  which  will  be  en- 
graved the  device  or  title  of  the  society  holding  the 
cup,  to  be  permanontlj'  suspended  in  the  open  arcade, 
or  fixed  in  oue  of  the  panels  of  the  cover  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  holding.  The  pedestal  is  18in. 
Sfiuare,  comprising  a  platform  surrounded  by  open 
tracery  and  enamelled  scrolls,  bearing  inscriptions, 
each  angle  being  occupied  by  canopied  niches,  with 
statues  of  Guido,  Aretino,  Palestrina,  Handel,  and 
Mozart.  Eighteen  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
judges,  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  and  Professor  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  who  selected  for  the  lirst  prize  that 
by  Mr.  S.  .1.  NichoU,  architect ;  the  second  premium 
of  £25  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Owen  Gibson  ;  the 
design  by  Mr.  W.  Wise  being  highly  commended. 


HALL   FURNITURE. 

THE  designs  for  hall  furniture,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  this  week,  are  executed  in  oak, 
and  French  polished,  the  slab  to  the  stand  being  in 
Derby  marble.  The  trays  to  catch  the  water  from 
umbrellas  are  lined  with  galvanised  iron,  made  move- 
able. The  object  of  the  designer  appears  to  have 
been  to  produce  massive  furniture,  not  liable  to  hold 
the  dust,  thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  more 
ornate  furniture  of  the  rooms.  In  this,  we  think, 
he  has  succeeded.  <Jne  novelty  is  the  introduction 
of  many  panels,  which  are  filled  with  the  author's 
own  handiwork,  he  not  merely  having  made  the  de- 
signs,  but  also  executed  the  work.  This  sunk  work 
is  protected  by  plate-glass,  stopped  in  with  moulded 
stops.  The  drawings  being  in  elevation,  and  a  scale 
given,  the  dimensions  caii  be  taken.  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher  is  the  architect. 


exclusive  of  payments  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Various  regulations  existed  previous  to  1856  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish  regarding  the  inspection 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  in  man}'  parts  no 
regulations  existed.  Courts,  allej-s,  and  dwellings 
are  now  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  large  staff  of 
officers;  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  visits  are  m.ide 
annually.  While,  however,  S.  I'ancras  will  now 
bear  comparison  with  the  districts  around  it,  and 
with  London  as  a  whole,  it  has  had  special  fUfhculties 
to  contend  with.  Three  of  the  largest  systems  of 
railway  in  the  country — the  Midland,  the  London 
and  North- Western,  and  the  Great  Northern — have 
their  principal  passenger  and  goods  termini  in  S. 
I'ancras,  and  the  demolition  of  houses  for  these  and 
other  railways  has  tended  greatly  to  aggravate  over- 
crowding and  to  increase  the  number  of  poor  employes 
m  the  parish.  There  are  several  ditRcuIties  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  over  which  the  local  authorities  state 
they  have  no  control.  Pauperism  has  increased  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  to  the  population,  and  as 
compared  with  the  metropolis  as  a  whole ;  neverthe- 
less, the  district  in  its  sanitary  and  gener.il  condition 
offers  a  more  favourable  comparison  with  its  state  in 
and  before  185G. 


COTTER'S  BOW  SAW. 

THE  improvements  claimed  in  this  invention  are 
the  introduction  of  a  curvilinear  stretcher  of 
bent  wood  ;  a  new  method  of  affixing  or  removing 
the  saw  blade  ;  a  means  whereby  different  lengths  of 
blades  may  be  used  in  the  same  frame ;  a  new  form 
of  handle,  with  tension  ferrules  attached  thereto; 
also  a  method  of  keeping  the  handles  at  right  angles 
with  frame,  whatever  length  of  blade  be  used.  Re- 
ference to  the  accompanying  engraving  will  fully 
explain  the  means  of  obtaining  the  results  named : 
a  shows  the  armatures,  and  b  the  improved  stretcher, 
attached  by  knuckle  joints  to  the  armatures.  Pass- 
ing through  the  upper  ends  of  armatures  .are  tension 
rods  d,  with  thumb  nuts  at  their  outer  ends,  passing 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  S.  PANCRAS. 

THE  local  authorities  of  S.  P.ancras  liave  presented 
to    the    Metnrpolitan    Board    of    Works    an 
elaborate  report,   showing  the  amount  of    sanitary 
work   effected    in    the  district  since  the    Metropolis 
I>ocal  Management  Act  came  into  force   in    1856. 
The  local  government  of   S,   Pancras  prior  to   1856 
was  exceptional.     .Turisdiction  over   the  streets  and 
houses  was  divided  between  eighteen  separate  and 
distinct    Boards  of   Connnissioners,   each  board  per- 
forming its  duties  under  a  separate  Act  of   Parlia- 
ment,   the    provisions    of    the    several    Acts    being 
different  and  in  some  cases  conflicting.     There  were 
two  other  districts  that  had   been   built  up  and  in- 
habited for  years  without  any  Board  or  public  body 
having  any  control  or  jurisdiction  over  them.     These 
were  the  S.  .Tude's   district,   lying  between   tJray's 
Inn-road  and  Bagnigg< -wells  road,  now  King's-cross- 
road  ;  and  the  district  known  .is  "  Agar  Town."     In 
these  districts  the  roads  were  itnmadc,  the  footways 
unpaved  ;  in  wet   weather  the  roads  were  deep  in 
mud  and  impassable,  and  in  dry  weather  they  were 
indies  deep  in   dust.      'I'he  roads   wore,  of    course, 
never  watered  or  cleansed.     The  nuire  valualdc  jior- 
tions  of    the  contents  of  the  dust  heaps — dustbins 
being  scarce — were  collected  by  "  flying  dustmen," 
and  the  worthless  portions — the  most  offensive  and 
perishable — were  thrown  into  the  roadway  to  add  to 
the  filth   already   tliere.     Moreover,    there    were  no 
lamps.      In    an<ither    division    of     the    parish — the 
"  Holmes  estate" — the  powers  tif  the  Conimissi«Miers 
uiuler  an  Act  f)f    Parliament  had   been   allowed  to 
lapse,  and  the  district  was  in  a  condition   almost  as 
bad  as  those  above  described.      In   the  northern  part 
of  the  jiarish  there  was  another  district  where  some 
miles   of    streets   had    been    built   up  outside  of  the 
recognised  limits  of   any  paving   Boards,    where  the 
roads  were  unm;ide,  uidighted,  and  neglected.     .\11 
these  districts,    on    the    consolidation  of    the  Local 
Government,  were  reduced  to  order  and  cleanliness. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and 
other  improvements  since  185C  has  been  £884,7'+, 


into  female  screws  cut  in  the  ends  of  a  small  iron 
tube  passing  through  the  stretcher  b,  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  tension  may  be  regulated  to  the  greatest 
nicctv.  The  saw  blade  is  held  in  the  handle  c,  fur- 
nished with  a  spindle  /,  and  sliding  collar  g ;  the 
ends  of  saw  blade  with  fixed  pins  entering  into 
transverse  and  longitudinal  slots  in  the  spindle  are 
there  fixed  and  locked  by  the  sliding  collar,  which  is 
provided  with  corresponding  slots,  fine  of  the 
spindles  is  shown  in  section,  passing  through  and 
working  in  revolving  metal  bearing  j,  in  the  lower 
ends  of  armatures,  and  further  provided  with  fer- 
rules, h,  cut  with  female  screws  ;  this  gives  a  fur- 
ther power  of  adjusting  the  tension  on  the  saw  blade, 
and  of  using  blades  of  different  lengths.  The 
spindles  are  fixed  in  position  by  set  screws  i,  .as  also 
arc  the  revolving  bearings  by  similar  set  screws  at 
the  back  of  armatures.  The  advantages  of  this  in- 
vention are  as  follows  : — Its  capability  of  embracing 
more  than  double  the  width  of  surface  th.in  with 
the  straight  stretcher  frame,  thereby  oliviating  the 
use  of  keyhole  or  pad-saw,  in  numerous  instances 
where  the  old  bow  saw  necessitates  their  use ;  the 
impossibilitv  of  fracture  from  over  tension  ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bliide  may  be  fi.xcd  or  re- 
moved"; and  accidental  detachment  is  entirely  ob- 
viated. The  weight  of  frame  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  char.acter  of  work,  extremely  light  for 
fret  or  sm.all  cabinet-work,  while  for  such  as  hc^avy 
chair  work  tliey  niay  he  made  corresp(mdiTigly 
strong,  and  at  a  price  but  little  in  adv.auce  of  th 
form  of  frame. 


of  the  same  style  as  the  church.     The  structural  im- 
Ijrovements    lately    carried    out    may     be     briefly 
enumerated  as  follows  : — The  old  tower,  which  was 
separateil  from  the  nave  of  the  church  by  a    screen 
wall  with  gallery  in  front,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
the  nave    by    the  removal    of  tlie    said    wall    .and 
gallery  ;  the  Gothic  arch  thus  thrown  open  now  unites 
the  nave  with  the  tower.     A  ritual  chancel  has  been 
formed  at  the  east  end,  the  floor  level  of  -which  has 
been  raised  2ft.  above  floor  line  of  nave,    and  clioir 
stalls  have  been  arranged  north   and  south  of  same. 
The  old  high-backed  square  pewing  has  been  removed, 
and  substituted  by   new  low  oak    seating.     A   new 
organ  has  been  constructed,  which,    spanning   over 
the  Gothic  arch    before   alluded  to,  rests    upon    the 
galleries  each  side,  occupying  the  entire  width    from 
gallery  to    gallery,  and    from  the  height  of  gallery 
book  rails  up  to  Iiighest  point   of  ceiling  line.     The 
old  windows  have  been  remove!,  and  new  iron  ones 
substituted,  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.     The 
pulpit  (originally  standing  at  south  side  of  chancel) 
has  now  been  fixed  on  the  north  side.      It  is  richly 
carved,  and  believed    to  be  the  work  of  Grindting 
Gibbons.    It  form;rIy    rested  upon  an  oak    pillar, 
but     has    now   been    placed    upon    a    pedestal    of 
Ketton    stone,  with    twelve   columns   of  serpentine 
marble,  the  upper  portion  bearing  four  figures  of  S. 
Andrew,  S.  Peter,  S.  James,  and  S.  .John.    New  and 
powerful  sunlights  have  taken  the   place  of  the   old 
gas  arrangement  ;  the  church  has  been  heated  bj-   a 
system    of    hot-water   pipes.     A    new   clock,   with 
Westminster  chimes,  has  been  ei-ected    in  the  tower. 
Besides  these  structural  alteration-;    the  church    has 
undergone  a  complete  repair   antl   decoration.     The 
nave  ceiling  and  groined  ceilini:-^  of  g.alleries  are  in 
]ianels  of  a  tempered  torquoise  blue  hue,    as   ground 
colour,  with  margins  in  stone  vellum  and  the  enrich- 
ments in  white  ;  the  blue  grounds  are  filled  with  a 
Classic  diaper  in  self-coloiu'ing  and  white.  The  walls 
are  a  neutral  of  silver  gray  ;  around  each  window  is 
painted  a  Classic  architrave  pattern.     The  sh.afts  of 
columns  are  finished    in  Indian  red,  with  a    suitable 
self-coloured  stencil ;  the  caps  have  a  background  of 
green,   and  the  Corinthian  enrichments  are  in  white 
heavily  etched  in  gold,   while  above  the  base  and 
below  the  cap    upon  each    shaft  an  arrangement  of 
bands  in  gold  and  colours  is  executed.  The  spandrels 
over  columns  are   in  stone  vellum,  the  heavy  enrich- 
ments being  treated    in  white,  the   cherubims'  heads 
solidly  gilded.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  treated  uniformly 
with  that  of  the  n.ave,  with  the  exception    that  the 
enrichments  to  panels  are  gilded.     The  paintings   at 
east  end  have  been  carefully  restored,  and  the  columns 
to  the  windows  in    the  centre    treated  in  gold   and 
subdued  colours  upon  a  stone  vellum  ground.     The 
panelling  at   each  side  of  chancel  has  been    treated 
in  colours  and  gold  in  suitable  diaper  ornamentation. 
The  oak  work  and    panelling  of  chancel  have   been 
finished  in  gold,  the  panel  surface  filled  with   illumi- 
nated texts,  the  carving  to  frieze  being  solidly  gilded 
upon  a  background  of  crimson.     The  portion  of  old 
work  immediately  above  the  communion    table   has 
been  designed  and  treated  to  form  reredos,    rich    in 
colouring    and    gilding,    the    old  altar  table    under 
finished  in  gold.     The  oak    case  of  organ  is  stained 
and  varnished,  and   the  pipes  artistically  treated    in 
seven  different  designs,  in  gold,  altern.ately  outlined 
in  crimson  and  blue  upon  the    metal.     The    general 
oak    work,    including   the    new  seating,    has    been 
stained  and  varnished.     The   entire    restoration   has 
been  executed  from  the  designs  of  S.  S.  Teuton,  Esq., 
architect,  of  Craig's-court,  Charing-cross,  and  under 
the   superintendence  of  his    surveying  clerk,  Mr.  J. 
Burford  ;  the  structural  repairs  and  alterations  by 
Messrs.    Patman    &   Fotheringham.   contractors,    of 
Theob.ild's-ro.ad ;  the  new  oak  seating  Ijy  iMr.  Chap- 
man, of  Ilanworth,  near  Norwich  ;  the  tile  work  by 
Mr.  McCoIla,  of  Parliament-street;  and  the  artistic 
decorations  to  both  church  and  organ  by  the  Messrs. 
Phillips    &  Son,   of    Baker-street,    Portman-square. 
The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Camden- town  ;   the 
new    stained-glass    windows    in    tower    by    Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler  &  Bayne  ;  the  new  clock  by  Jlessrs. 
Thwaites  &  Reed,  of  Clerkenwell ;  the  new  glazing 
by  Mr.  Odell,  of  Bath-street,  City-road. 
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S.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  HOLBORN. 

THIS  church,  after  being  closed  for  some  months, 
was  reopened  for  worship  on  Sunday,  October 
the  15th.  The  old  church  tower  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  1470.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London  destroyed  the  entire  structure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  When  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wrun  rebuilt  the  church  he,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  old  tower,  enclosed  it  in  an  outer   casing 


The  Commissioners  of  Works  have  <-auBed  to  be 
erected  in  Ilydo  Park  a  granite  pedestal  and  iron 
standard,  Runmnnited  by  a  bo.ard,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  it  shall  bo  lawful  to  hold  pubhc  meetings. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Dublin  more  than  70,000,000 
gallons  of  wat«r  are  wasted  daily,  yet  the  Corpora- 
tion is  obliged  to  refuse  to  supply  water  to  manu- 
facturers. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  .Tames  Gordon  Bennett  is  about 
to  erect  over  the  grave  of  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  Xew  York-  Herald,  a  monument,  at  a  cost  of 
250,000  dollars  (£50,000).  It  will  bo  the  most  ex- 
jiensive,  if  not  the  finest,  thing  of  the  kind  m 
America. 


The^uii-oing  J^ews  Oct  '^25'^Io72. 


CHALLENGE   PRIZE  OF  THE    NATIONAL  MUSICAL  UNION   VALUE    £  1000 

OCSICNED     BV    S.^    NICHOLU.  ARCH'. 
AND  EXECUTED  fORTHE  CRrSTAL  PALACE  CBY  MESS'.'CCXA  SON.SOUIHAMPTON  S:  STRANCLONDON. 
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JOIMT-ACTIOX.— A  FABLE. 

[by    an     occasional    COXTRinUTOR.] 

IN  a  society  of  young  men  banded  together 
with  one  common  object — to  promote 
their  mutual  advancement  in  a  profession  to 
which  they  one  and  all  belonged,  and  with, 
perhaps,  a  certain  secondary  motive,  to  fur- 
ther, by  means  of  the  association  they  had 
thus  united  to  form,  their  own  individual  in- 
terests (we  need  not  here  name  the  society, 
or  specify  the  nature  of  their  profession), 
there  once  upon  a  time  arose  a  perilous  move- 
ment. This  society  was,  from  the  vcrj' 
nature  of  it,  of  an  educational  character;  its 
members  were  avowedly  anxious  to  improve 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
in  so  doing  they  had,  of  course,  no  objection 
to  improve  their  fellow  creatures.  They 
were  not,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  pretend  to  be, 
at  the  time  they  enrolled  themselves  members, 
of  any  very  liigli  rank  in  the  profession  they 
were  destined  ultimately  to  adorn,  and  as  in 
this  world  of  ours  all  progress  towards  the 
Temple  of  Fame  is  very  slow  and  tedious, 
they  naturally  availed  themselves  willingly 
of  any  extraneous  aids  to  raise  themselves  in 
the  esteem  of  their  brethren,  and  to  improve 
their  position  in  life. 

Xow  there  was  at  the  time  wo  speak  of 
another  society  in  existence,  which  included 
among  its  members  what  we  may  term  the 
elder  men  of  the  profession.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  define  tersely,  except 
by  negatives,  what  were  the  exact  aims  and 
objects  of  this  other  society.  It  was  not  an 
educational  Ijody  ;  it  did  not  grant  diplomas ; 
it  did  not  exist  in  order  to  promote  good  fel- 
lowship among  men  of  a  like  profession  ;  it 
had  no  recognised  authority,  and  no  definite 
code  of  laws  binding  upon  all  its  members. 
It  was  true  it  had  a  large  income,  which  in- 
come it  expended  in  various  laudable  ways- — 
in  Consols ;  in  a  yearlj'  gathering  of  its 
members  and  non-members  to  talk  over  any 
matter  to  which  any  one  was  charitable 
enough  to  draw  its  attention ;  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  library  which  nobody  used,  and 
in  tea  and  coffee.  It  lived,  or  ratlier  escaped 
death,  by  a  series  of  convulsive  annual 
efforts  to  obtain  papers  which  were  brought 
forward  for  discussion  at  its  meetings,  and 
its  greatest  successes  were  based  upon  the 
mutual  admiration  principle,  as  developed 
by  a  few  of  its  leading  professors.  But  be- 
yond these  vast  inducements  to  enter  its 
ranks,  there  were  still  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  membership  therein.  Those  who 
had  duly,  after  seven  years  of  active  profes- 
sional work,  rendered  themselves  worthy  of 
its  honours,  acquired  on  joining  the  privilege, 
so  invaluable  upon  their  door-plates,  of  ap- 
pending to  their  names  no  less  than  five 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  an  age  when  titles  and  distinctions  wore 
estimated  chietly  by  their  length,  or  rather 
by  the  number  of  letters  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  such  an  alphabetical  train  as  this 
was  indeed  worth  paying  for,  and  thus  we 
may  probably  account  for  the  wealth  of  this 
learned  body. 

In  order,  however,  fully  to  explain  the 
movement  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
ic  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  action  of 
llie  profession  as  indicated  by  the  previous 
operations  of  this  society.  Some  years  prior 
to  the  events  we  are  about  to  deal  with,  it 
had  been  found  desirable  to  erect  a  lumber- 
niom  in  which  to  deposit  the  various  collec- 
tions which  had  from  time  to  time  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  certain  representatives 
of  the  profession.  The  objects  comprised 
therein  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  charae- 
t<'r,  and  had  occasioned  no  end  of  trouble  and 
diihculty  to  those  wlio  were  in  charge  of 
them.  There  were  too  many  things  to  bury — 
they  would  not  burn,  the  dustmen  would 
not  take  them  away  ;  they  had  as  a  last  hope 
been  offered  to  Government,  but  even  the 
great  National  Museum,  which  took  anything 
that  WO.S  offered  to  it,  refused  to  keep  them 
beyond  a   certain  time,  and  the   custodians 


were  at  their  wits'  ends  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Strangely  enough,  there  was  at 
the  very  time  we  mention  a  roomy  building 
in  a  central  position  admirably  suited  to  con- 
tain these  collections,  had  they  been  worth 
the  trouble  of  preserving,  but  then  it  was  felt 
that  this  building  was  too  valuable  and  too 
well  situated  to  be  turned  into  a  lumber  room, 
so  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  useless  for 
any  other  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  site 
for  a  rag-and-bone  shop,  was  selected  in  a 
back  slum,  in  an  out-of-the-way  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  gratuitously-designed  building 
was  erected  thereon  by  a  philanthropic  con- 
tractor, who  undertook  to  trust  to  Providence 
for  payment.  (We  may  add,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers,  that  builders  of  this  class 
were  at  that  time  rare.)  This  building  having, 
after  great  exertions,  been  roofed  in,  the 
objects  were  hurriedly  deposited  in  it ;  the 
arrangement  of  them  having  been  entrusted 
to  the  carmen  who  brought  them.  A  com- 
mittee of  management,  comprising  among  its 
members  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
country,  was  appointed,  and  if  the  so-called 
museum  had  only  had  a  staircase  and  a  few 
other  little  conveniences,  everything  would 
have  been  perfect. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  describe 
the  position  of  matters  at  the  period  under 
review,  we  may  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
events  we  have  undertaken  to  narrate.  The 
junior  society,  if  we  may  so  term  the  body  of 
younger  men,  liad  for  years  been  crying  out 
for  more  recognition  from  their  seniors — for 
examination,  for  instruction,  for  all  sorts  of 
things  which  they  had  not  got,  and  were  no 
more  likely  to  get  than  the  child  who  cries 
for  the  moon.  AVe  are  wrong,  by  the  bye,  in 
one  respect,  in  saying  that  they  had  got  none 
of  these  advantages,  for  at  great  trouble  and 
expense  their  elders  had  most  condescendingly 
put  some  twenty  of  the  younger  men  through 
their  facings  on  matters  which  had  but  very 
small  bearing  upon  professional  work,  and  a 
voluntary  examination  had  become  an  annual 
institution.  But  as  this  examination  conferred 
no  advantages  upon  any  one,  led  nowhere, 
and  resulted  in  nothing,  the  examiners  had 
very  light  work  of  it.  By  dint  of  agitation, 
however,  and  as  the  reward  of  long-continued 
clamour,  a  few  malcontents  persuaded  them- 
selves and  their  seniors  that  the  one  thing 
wanted  was  a  genuine  professional  education, 
and  in  a  fatal  moment  it  occurred  to  some 
gifted  individual  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
this  boon  was  by  means  of  what  was  termed 
joint-action.  Every  one  was  to  lend  a  hand 
in  his  own  particular  branch,  and  the  great 
want  of  the  day  was  to  be  supplied.  The 
seniors  were  to  find  money  and  encourage- 
ment ;  the  juniors,  undeveloped  talent  and 
yearning  for  the  wisdom  of  the  aged,  and  even 
the  authorities  at  the  lumber-room  could  lend 
a  hand,  with  all  tlieir  store  of  treasures,  big 
names,  and  floor  s|)ace  with  a  roof  over  it. 

WeU,  nothing  would  do  but  to  form  a 
.Joint-Committee,  aiul  get  in  subscriptions,  in 
order  to  set  to  work,  and  with  the  vast  energy 
thrown  into  the  new  movement,  this  was  very 
soon  accomplished.  The  money  being  in 
hand,  and  the  shoals  of  ardent  youths  doubt- 
less thirsting  for  instruction,  tlie  first  thing, 
of  course,  to  do  was  to  make  a  staircase,  and 
explore  the  upper  regions  of  the  storehouse 
in  which  they  were  to  be  taught.  Tiie  Com- 
mittee soon  managed,  by  the  help  again  of  the 
too-confiding  contractor,  to  remedy  the  little 
omission  of  the  way  to  get  up,  and  tliey  then 
found  themselves  landed  in  the  top  gallery, 
with  no  gas,  no  heating,  and  no  partitions. 
Tliese  were  trifles  soon  overcome,  and  every- 
thing being  ready,  classes  were  started  for 
teacliing  all  sorts  of  ])retty  accomplishments, 
aiul  the  great  collections  which  the  building 
contained  were  now  at  last  to  be  utilised,  but, 
to  the  amazement  of  everybody,  there  was 
no  one  to  be  taught !  The  Committee  met,  and 
argued,  and  shrugged  their  slioulders  ;  the 
storehouse  people  who  had  found  a  use  for 
their  collections,  and  obtained  a  way  up  to 
them,  acted  on  the  "rest  and  be  thankful" 


principle,  and  the  older  men  gave  up  the 
whole  matter  as  a  bad  job,  forgetting  even  to 
send  in  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the  stair- 
case after  the  first  year  ;  while  the  younger 
men,  who  had  been  so  eager  to  be  taught, 
learnt  only  one  lesson,  the  foil ij  of  joint-action: 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BUILDIlfG  WITH 

CONCRETE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  signs  himself  "  Khoda 
Bux,"  gives  tlie  following,  with  otlier  informa- 
tion, in  the  EnfilUh  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,  on 
concrete  building : — On  the  subject  of  concrete  (he 
says)  I  may  say  that  I  have  now  nearly  finished  my 
operations  in  concrete,  sive  and  except  a  stone  staircase 
from  the  cellar  to  the  first  floor,  the  framing  of  which 
I  am  now  making,  and  a  few  other  miscellaneous 
articles,  such  as  sinks,  small  cisterns,  &c.  Of  large 
cisterns  I  liave  made  one,  to  collect  the  rainfall  of 
nearly  .1,000  superficial  feet  of  rooting,  of  the  following 
dimensions:  Depth  10ft.  (of  which  six  and  a  half  are 
below  the  ground  surface),  length  13ft.,  breadth  6ft. ; 
and  another  to  collect  the  rainfall  of  3,100ft.  of  roofing, 
size  about  tUt.  x  I'lft.  x  10ft.  As  the  situation  of  these 
tanks  is  considerably  higher  than  either  the  kitchen 
or  flower  gardens,  I  calculate,  by  aid  of  two  or  three 
tons  of  gas-piping,  which  I  laid  in  cheap  before  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  irou,  to  be  enabled  to  water  all  my 
garden  ground,  by  gravitation,  with  hydrants  at  all 
convenient  places.  Reckoning  on  saving  not  less  than 
'27in.  of  rainfall  out  of  the  annual  average  of  ooin.,  I 
reckon  on  storing  about  120,000  gallons.  1  have  also 
been  constructing  several  cesspools  and  lifjuid  manure 
tanks,  of  various  sizes,  9ft.  deep.  I  do  not  go  deeper, 
because  below  that  depth  I  get  into  a  running  sand, 
which  would  require  tubbing.  In  making  these  under- 
ground tanks,  I  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  I  save 
all  liquid  refuse,  and  get  my  gravel  for  garden  walks 
cheap.  I  pay  6d.  a  yard  for  excavation  down  to  9ft., 
a  tank  oft.  x  9ft.  x  loft.  =  45  cubic  yards,  costing,  in 
excavation,  about  £1  2s.  cd.,  out  of  this  I  get  not  less 
than  30  yards  of  first-class  binding  gravel,  which,  had 
I  to  lead  from  another  part  of  the  property,  would  cost 
mo  not  less  than  20d.  a  yard.  From  the  tanks  thus 
dug,  I  barrow  the  gravel,  when  required,  any  distance 
not  exceeding  100  yards,  beyond  which  distance  I  cart 
it.  The  gravel  I  value  at  £2  10s.,  leaving  me  about 
£1  7s.  Gd.  towards  paying  the  cost  of  concreting.  .  .  I 
shall  now  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  your  readers  by 
giving  a  little  of  the  hoie.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
lormer  letters,  I  started  with  Portland  cement  as  the 
agglutinative  material  for  keeping  my  gravel,  sand,  and 
flint  stones  together ;  nothing  could  have  been  nor 
could  anyihing  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  in 
work,  but  as  there  is  an  old  saying  "that  there  are 
always  as  good  fish  to  be  found  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it,"  so  in  any  invention  on  the  uses  of  any  mate- 
rial in  general  request  the  brains  of  the  thinking  man 
are  always  discovering  some  new  substitute,  either 
better,  equally  good,  or  cheaper.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  concrete,  Cieneral  Scott  has  discovered  a  mode  of 
binding  the  raw  material  which  cannot  be  better,  but  cer- 
tainly is  cheaper  than  Portland  cement,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  up  to  the  present  time  iu  my  experiments  with 
I'i  tons  of  selenitic  lime  and  10  tons  of  selenitic  clay, 
one  quite  sutfieieut  for  all  ordinary  work  in  walls.  Tlie 
General,  iu  fact,  makes  his  cement  at  the  time  of  mix- 
ing in  the  place  of  mixing  the  ingredients  first,  and 
then  burning  and  grinding.  His  mortar,  save  and 
except  in  the  addition  of  either  sulphuric  acid  or  plaster 
of  I'aris,  is  the  same  as  I  have  been  using  in  India  for 
many  years — viz  ,  one  composed  of  lime  and  the  half- 
burnt  bricks  powdered  into  dust.  I  had  heard  in 
the  early  part  of  ISTl  of  what  Cieneral  Scott  was 
doing,  and  in  the  K.Khibition  of  that  year  I  saw 
on  one  of  the  stalls  the  briquettes  made  of  his 
mi.xture.  and  their  high  powers  of  resisting  tension 
and  compression.  I  was,  however,  at  that  time  too 
much  iu  love  with  my  I'ortland  cement  to  think  of 
anything  else,  or  to  think  of  tliat  most  material  ques- 
tion—cost. In  .March  last  I  read  in  the  Enylish 
Michanlc  an  account  of  the  selenitic  mortar  ;  early  in 
May  I  was  able  to  procure  some,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  making  a  variety  of  experiments.  Oue  of 
the  first  experiments  I  made  was  as  to  its  waterprooBng 
qualities.  Finding  that  my  concrete  roofs  made  of 
Portland  cement,  although  drop  proof  were  not  damp 
proof,  1  commenced  immediately  after  finishing  a  roof 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  to  give  it  a  good  coat- 
ing of  selenitic  mortar,  made  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
selenitic  lime  to  two  of  selenitic  clay,  mixed  together 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Seli-nitic  Mortar  Com- 
pany.  To  each  volume  of  the  mixture  1  gave  four  to 
five  voIUEnes  of  sharp  clean  washed  sand.  Working  all 
this  together  I  applied  it  in  a  semi-lic|uid  state  to  the 
roof,  working  it  hard  into  the  roof  with  the  stub  of  a 
well-worn  birch  broom.  After  this  had  got  tolerably 
well  set  I  had  the  roof  floated  and  set  with  fine  stuff, 
with  finer  sand.  The  roofs  treated  with  this  have  shown 
as  yet  no  sign  of  damp.  Whiit  effect  frost  may  have 
on  it  is  yet  to  be  seen.  I  have  also  used  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  selenitic  lime  for  inside  plastering,  and 
I  can  safely  endorse  every  word  in  its  favour  men- 
tioned in  the  circulars  of  the  Selenitic  Company  with 
regard  to  plastering. 

I  now  come  to  concreting.  Although  but  little  is 
said  in  the  circular  referred  to,  on  a  visit  I  made  to  the 
olfice  of  the  company  iu  the  lielvidere-road.  Lambeth, 
1  saw  a  block  of  concrete,  stated  to  be  formed  of  the 
following  materials  : — .Selenitic  lime  1  part,  selenitic 
clay  4  parts,  sand  .1  parts,  gravel  40  parts ;  or,  in  other 
words,  1  of  the  mixture  of  selenitic  lime  and  clay  to  9 
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parts  of  aggregates.  Not  altogether  liking  the  largo 
quantities  of  aggregates  in  proportion  to  the  lime  anil 
clay.  I  comraonced  walling  wfth  only  ti  parts  gravel  and 
sand  to  1  of  lime.  Being  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  result.  1  tried  the  admixture  of  !)  parts  to  1,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  tind  the  result  better.  If  I 
am  right  in  ray  conjectureg,  the  better  result  in  the 
larger  quantity  of  aggregates  was  owing  to  the  power 
of  adhesion  in  the  selenitic  lime  being  greater  than  its 
power  of  cohesion;  consequently,  the  greater  quantity 
of  aggregate  made  tlie  concrete  stronger.  In  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view  this  is  important.  Uy  a  mixture 
of  aggregates  the  Portland  cement  is  rapidly  reduced 
in  strength  by  reason  of  its  power  of  cohesion  being 
stronger  than  that  of  adhesion.  I  have  erected  about 
12,000  cubic  feet  of  outside  walling  with  the  selenitic 
mixture,  in  proportions  of  "  to  1,  and  am  patiently 
waiting  for  its  behaviour  undi-r  frost  in  the  coming 
winter.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  making  an  ex- 
periment with  a  composition  of  selenitic  lime,  selenitic 
clay,  and  Portland  cement  in  equal  quantities,  1  part  of 
the  mixture  to  9  parts  of  aggregates.  Of  this  mixture 
1  am  building  five  pigstyes,  8ft.  by  14ft.  each.  Of  this 
mixture  I  have  put  into  work  up  to  date  about  300 
cubic  feet  during  tlie  last  week,  and  its  behaviour  is  to 
me  very  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  fully  equal  to  Port- 
land cement  alone  in  equal  qu.iiititios.  If  I  live  until 
next  spring  you  shall  hav<'  \hv  nsult. 

I  see  many  of  your  contributor?  are  anxious  to  dabble 
in  concrete,  and  build  cheap  and  warm  domiciles  for 
themselves.  I  will  give  them  the  cost  of  materials  for 
walling  of  each  of  the  mixtures. 

Cement  Alone. 

s.  d. 

Cement,  3  bushels,  at  3s. -"id G     D 

Gravel,  3(;  cubic  feet,  at  Id y     0 

40  y     9 

Kesult  in  solid,  36  feet  at  4*5d.  per  cubic  foot. 

Cement,  Lime,  and  Clay. 

1  bushel  of  cement    3  3 

1  bushel  of  lime 1  Oi 

1  bushel  of  clay 1  o^ 

36  feetof  gravel  ^  0 

7    -i 
Kesult  2G  feet  at  3-4d.  per  cubic  foot. 

Selenitic  Lime  and  Clav. 

1  bushel  of  lime    1  OJ 

2  bushels  of  clay   2  1 

3G  feetof  gravel :;  0 

C   n 

Result  2  G  feet  at  2Sd. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  what  a  vast  saving 
the  use  of  selenitic  lime  and  clay  effects.  The  only 
doubt  is,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  frost.  This,  I 
think,  may  be  met  by  covering  all  walls  exposed  to  the 
weather  with  a  slight  coating  of  plaster  formed  of 
Portland  cement,  selenitic  lime,  and  clay.  The  only 
other  drawbacks  to  the  selenitic  mortar  is  the  increased 
cfost  of  labour  in  mixing,  amounting  to  about -40  per 
foot  cube,  and  the  iucre.ised  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  required  to  get  the  material.s  properly 
mixed.  The  moment  the  employer's  back  is  turned, 
the  workman,  instead  of  gradually  mixing,  first  the 
lime,  then  the  clay,  and  then  the  sand,  will  bundle  in 
all  together,  tlie  result  being  a  blow-uj)  of  lime  and  a 
blow-up  on  part  of  the  master.  1  send  the  above 
account  of  what  I  have  been  doing  in  concrete  in 
monolithic  building,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  After  two  years 
and  six  months'  experience,  in  which  not  less  than 
100,000ft.  of  solid  concrete  has  been  laid,  notwith- 
standing the  ditliculties  of  contending  with  obstinate 
labourers,  prejudiced  mechanics,  and  the  proper  mani- 
pulation of  a  comparatively  new  material,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  monolithic  buildings  in  con- 
crete, whether  the  cementing  material  be  some  prepa- 
ration of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  excellent  selenitic 
inortur  of  (icneral  Scott,  or  tlie  still  bc'tt<'r  Portland 
cement,  munt  soont^r  or  later  aupersude  stone,  brick, 
mortar,  slate,  and  timber,  not  only  in  eeonuniy  of  first 
cost  and  absence  of  constantly  recurring  exjtenses  in 
repairs,  but  in  superior  comfort,  less  diiuger  from  fire, 
absence  of  dust,  and  in  the  affording  of  means  of  well- 
regulated  ventilation.  The  great  drawback  to  concrete 
work  is  the  great  outlay  in  the  tirst  instance  in  the 
cost  of  framing  and  iron  bolts.  In  my  case  the 
large  quantity  of  work  done  has  reduced  that  cost 
to  about  ^d.  per  cube  foot,  and  I  have  my  iron 
\T0rk  deteriorated  about  l'>  per  cent.,  and  my 
framing  about  ;;o  per  cent.  Were  I  to  com- 
mence again.  I  couhl.  with  my  jiresent  experi- 
ence, simplify  my  framing,  and  reducf?  the  cost  most 
materially  by  u^ing  less  iron,  no  zinc,  and  more  wood. 
1  also  think  that  in  waiting  not  less  than  a  foot  in 
thickness  a  greater  proportion  of  aggregates  to  cement 
than  9  to  1  might  udvantageuu.sly  be  employed  without 
any  risk. 

Had  I  done  what  I  have  done  in  brickwork,  I  should 
have  required  not  less  than  I  i  million  of  bricks,  and 
had  to  cart  them  four  miles.  My  bricks  alone  would 
have  cost  about  XJ.^ioo,  exclusive  of  lime  and  sand,  the 
lime  alonip,  in  my  neighbourhood,  costing  six-sevenths 
of  the  price  (until  lately)  I  paid  for  cement ;  as  it  is, 
cement,  and  gravel,  and  sand  have  together  come  to 
about  £1,900.  I  could  not.  in  my  neighbourhood,  have 
built  at  less  than  Xll  the  rod  of  :U)i<  cubic  feet,  which 
would  have  made  the  cost  about  i'o.Tou.  As  near  as  I 
can  mako  out,  my  concreting,  including bettermaterial 


for  floors  and  roofs,  and  labour,  has  come  to  about 
i:2..'i00.  to  which  I  must  add  ±'2oO,  the  cost  of  framing 
bolts,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  1  have  thus  made  a  saving  of 
about  ao  i)er  cent.  If  I  have  made  blunders,  I  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  paying  for  my  own  blunders,  not 
for  those  of  architect  or  builder.  As  population  in- 
creases, house  accommodation  must  be  had,  and  as  any 
ordinary  labourer  with  common  sense  may  learn  how 
to  mix  and  lay  concrete,  and  thus  make  his  own  nest,  I 
look  to  building  in  concrete  as  the  only  moans  of  check- 
ing the  ever-recurring  increased  demands  of  bricklayer, 
plasterer,  and  joiner.  As  an  earnest  of  my  desire  to 
jjush  concrete,  I  have  offered  to  several  of  my  best 
labourers  that  if  they  will  buy  or  get  a  small  piece  of 
land,  say  30  to  40  rods,  and  build  with  their  own  hands 
a  house,  I  will  lend  them  the  frames  and  bolts,  and  lend 
them  the  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  cement,  gravel, 
doors,  windows,  and  grates,  at  4  per  cent.,  payable  by 
weekly  instalments  covering  principal  and  interest,  so 
as  to  pay  off  in  about  II  years.  I  calculate  that  a  man 
with  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  sons  would  be 
able  to  build  a  good  five-roomed  cottage  for  about  £45 
to  £50,  which  sum  of  money,  at  4  per  cent  interest,  on 
payment  of  two  shillings  a  week,  would  be  paid  off  in 
about  11  years.  On  this  principle  a  man  paying  some- 
thing less  than  his  present  rental  would  become  his 
own  freeholder. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Hull. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  iu  con- 
nection with  the  Hull  School  of  Art  took  place  on 
Tuesday  week.  From  the  report  of  the  art  master, 
Mr.  E.  Chandler,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
students  durini;  the  year  has  been  258,  of  whom  3o 
attended  the  ladies'  morning;  class,  75  attended  the 
ladies'  afternoon  class,  and  1"22  attended  the  male 
night  class.  The  receutlj'-established  night  class  for 
ladies  promises  to  prove  a  success.  Last  year  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  forwarded  to  the 
school,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe, 
the  Art  Inspector,  a  case  of  objects  on  loan,  intended 
to  assist  the  students  in  the  formation  of  still  life 
groups.  This  has  proved  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Of  the  students  and  others  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  May  last,  65  succeeded  in  passing 
in  79  subjects,  20  receiving  prizes  for  excellence,  of 
whom  17  were  students  of  this  school.  In  the  last 
national  competition  the  school  gained  one  Queen's 
prize  and  nine  third-grade  prizes. 

Leeds. — The  third  annual  exhibition  of  students' 
drawings  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  School  of  Art 
and  Science  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  art  speci- 
mens exhibited  number  upwards  of  100,  and  are  the 
work  of  nearly  fifty  students.  Forty-two  members 
of  the  classes  competed  for  honours  at  South  Ken- 
sington, ,ind  of  that  number  fifteen  obtained  third- 
grade  prizes  from  the  Government  inspectors. 

Staffoku. — A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Stafford 
on  Wednesday  week,  under  the  presidencj'-  of  the 
mayor,  to  forward  an  attempt  now  being  made  to 
establish  a  school  of  art  in  that  town.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  a  committee  and  secretary  were 
appointed  to  develope  the  project. 


CHIPS. 

The  Sheffield  Town  Council  hnvo  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Town  Mauuro  Company  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
company  has  given  security  for  4;20,000. 

Tlie  i)arish  church  of  S.  Asaph  has  been  reopened, 
after  restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  a  cost  of 
i:2,000. 

On  Wednesday  week,  tho  lirst  stone  of  the  retain- 
ing walls  for  the  new  railway  station  at  Preston  was 
laid.  Tho  plans  are  by  Mr.  Axon,  the  conii)anius' 
engineer.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Banks, 
Thornton,  &  Garside. 

Tho  foundation  fitono  of  anew  Wesleyan  Chapel 
has  been  laid  at  Slirowsbury.  The  building  will 
cost  X7()0.  Mr.  Ingman  is  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  K. 
Smith  the  builder. 

Tho  new  Christ  Clmrch  Scliools,  Compton,  near 
Leek,  Staffordshire,  have  been  reopened,  after  on- 
largemcnt  at  a  cost  of  ,£800.  Mr.  Kdgar,  of  London, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Smitli,  of  Leek,  the 
builder. 

A  now  National  School  has  been  opened  at  Thurn- 
hani,  Kent.  The  cost  is  £1,100.  Mr. -Bulmer  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Abnett  the  builder. 

The  foundation  stono  of  a  now  Mission  Chapel  was 
laid  at  Smuthwick,  near  Birmingham,  on  Monday. 
Tho  building  is  to  bo  of  brick,  42ft.  by  22ft.,  with  an 
opnn-timber<;<l  roof.  Messrs.  Bidlake  &  Fleeming,  of 
Wnlverhnmpton.  an-  tho  architects,  aud^ Mr.  Bennett, 
of  Tlio  Liizulls,  the  buildei*. 

Tho  foundation  stouo  of  a  now  Methodist  School 
('hapel  was  laid  at  llandsworth,  on  Monday.  The 
chapel  will  seat  400  people,  and  tho  cost  will  bo 
.£800.  Mr.  D.  Smith  is  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  Couch 
the  builder. 

A  lectern  of  oak,  walnut,  and  stono,  designed  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Tenlon,  has  been  presented  to  Trinity 
Church,  Leicester. 


Jiuiliiing  liitelligeiite. 


CHURCHES   AJSD    CHAPELS. 

BiSHOPHiLL. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Clement,  Bishophill,  was  laid  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
church,  which  will  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  will 
be,  nave  72ft.  in  length  by  28ft.  in  width  ;  and  the 
aisles  will  be  of  similar  length  and  lOft.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  intended  to  equal  in  width  the  nave,  and 
will  be  .soft.  long,  with  an  apsidal  termination. 
The  building  will  seat  57t!  persons.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  structure  will  be  52ft.,  and  it  will  be 
furnished  with  a  bell  tower.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Micklegate,  York. 

BiXTED. — The  new  church  at  Highurst  Wood, 
near  Bixted,  has  been  opened.  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Lulham,  of  Uckfield,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Christian,  of  London.  The  stone  of 
which  the  church  is  composed  was  excavated  from  a 
quarry  500  yards  from  the  spot.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave  terminating  in  a  semi-circular  apse 
with  a  side  aisle  on  the  north  for  children,  is  built  in 
the  old  English  style,  and  is  of  a  simple  character. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  stained  wood  rafters,  that 
of  the  apse  being  domed,  and  the  spaces  decorated. 
The  building  accommodates  2G0  adults  and  children. 
The  total  cost  of  the  erection  is  about  £3,()00. 

Brighton. — The  building  of  a  church  at  Brighton, 
on  the  London-road,  has  just  been  commenced  for 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  AVagner,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G- 
Somers  Clarke,  architect.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Jabez  Beynolds,  of  Brighton. 

Brighton. — A  large  church  is  iu  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Ann-street,  Brighton,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — Height  from  pavement  to  spring  of  roof 
90ft. ;  from  pavement  to  ridge  of  roof,  I35ft.  ;  width 
of  nave,  46ft.  There  are  eight  bays  to  the  church, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  building  when  the 
chancel  is  built  will  be  225ft.,  so  that  it  may  be 
calculated  to  seat  an  immense  congregation.  The 
walls  are  of  brickwork,  with  moulded  brick,  arches 
and  stone  bands.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Scott  ; 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Steuning,  of  Brighton.  It  is 
proposed  to  complete  the  church  in  about  two  years 
from  the  time  the  memorial  stone  was  laid,  the  'lad 
of  February  last. 

DuxTtsBOURNE  Abbotts. — The  church  of  S. 
Peter,  Duntisbourne  Abbotts,  has  been  reopened  for 
divine  service,  after  restoration.  The  church  is  a 
small  stone  building  iu  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  a  tower,  with  nave,  chancel,  and  porch. 
Messrs.  Waller  &  Son.  of  Gloucester,  have  carried 
out  the  restoration.  The  south  wall  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a  new  aisle  and  organ  chamber  ejected. 
The  east  wall  of  the  nave  has  also  been  taken  dowc, 
and  there  has  also  been  erected  a  new  chancel  arch. 
New  floors  have  been  laid,  with  benches  of  varnished 
pitch-pine.  The  chancel  and  altar  floor  is  laid  with 
Godwin's  tiles.  The  porch  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
old  roofs  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  and  chancel 
have  been  generally  restored,  and  strengthened  with 
new  timbers.  The  tower  and  the  walls  of  the  north 
aisle  have  also  been  restored  and  pointed.  The  cost 
has  been  about  ^1,000.  The  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  A.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester. 

Elstead. — The  church  of  S.  .Tames,  Elstead, 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration,  at  a  cost  of  £100, 
A  south  aisle  has  been  built,  a  vestry  added,  and  the 
interior  thoroughly  restored.  Mr.  B.  Garling,  of 
Southborough  Ilall,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Fink,  of  Milford.  the  builder. 

Enniske-vn. — On  Sunday  week  the  new  (Koman) 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Enniskean,  was  dedicated.  It  is  in  the  Early  Gothic 
.style,  and  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  Lady 
Chape!,  and  sijuare  tower,  which  will  eventually  be 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  material  used  is  a  gray 
.sandstone  of  the  district.  The  length  of  the  church 
is  lloft.,  the  width  across  the  transepts  (ilft..  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  5(jft.,  and  the  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire  will  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  church. 
The  lower  stands  in  the  angle  of  the  .southern  tran- 
sept and  nave;  and  in  the  base  of  the  tower  is  one 
of  the  jirincipal  doorways.  The  tympanum  of  the 
doorway  displays  a  bas-relief  of  tlie  Immaculate 
Conception.  Around  the  walls  of  the  l-ady  Chapel, 
at  the  height  of  tlie  windows,  runs  an  arcade  in 
Portland  stone,  supported  upon  shafts  of  native  red 
marble,  with  carved  capitals,  and  above  the  altar  I 
a  niche  which  will  be  occupied  b}'  a  statue  of  > 
Joseph,  7ft.  in  height.  Throughout  the  church  ;i 
number  of  carvings  are  distributed.  All  these,  as 
well  as  the  carvings  over  the  exteriors  of  the  door- 
wavs  already  mentioned,  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
O'Ueilly,  of  Anglesea-street,  Cork.  Tite  architect  is 
Mr.  Kichard  Evans,  of  Cork. 
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THE   BUILDING  NEWS. 


EvERTON. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  on  Monday  at 
Everton,  near  Liverpool.  It  will  be  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  will  be  60ft.  long  by  lift,  wide,  and  will  hare 
side  and  front  galleries,  class-rooms,  and  vestry.  The 
exterior  wiU  be  of  brick,  with  Stourton  stone  dress- 
ings. The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard  Owens,  Breck- 
road ;  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Ayre, 
■W'ellington-road,  Liverpool. 

Fi>NT  AT  StudliVsd  CiiUECH,  DoRSET. — Three 
of  the  principal  workmen  at  the  pottery  works  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  of  Parkstone — Messrs.  Dore,  Young, 
and  Knight — in  the  course  of  last  summer  paid  a 
\nsit  to  Studland  Church,  Dorset,  then  in  process  of 
restoration,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  them  that 
they  would  replace  the  covering  of  the  font,  which 
was  very  old  and  much  decayed,  being  made  of 
wood,  by  one  more  appropriate  in  terra  cotta.  They 
accordingly  prepared  an  appropriate  design,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  which 
is  pure  Norman,  and  of  a  very  early  date.  The  font 
is  most  primitive  and  ancient,  being  simply  a  basin 
hollowed  out  of  a  huge  block  of  stone,  without  orna- 
ment or  inscription  of  any  kind,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is  more  ancient  than  the  church  itself. 

HA.STINGS. — A  committee  has  been  formed  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  re- 
storation of  S.  Clement's  Church.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  Frid.ay,  October  ISth,  when  it  was  re- 
solved, notwithstanding  some  present  being  in  favour 
of  a  partial  restoration  under  a  local  architect,  that 
a  sub-committee  appointed  should  consult  Mr. 
Butterfield  as  to  the  estimate  for  a  complete  restora- 
tion, and  report  thereon  to  a  future  meeting  of 
the  committee.  The  rector  announced  his  intention 
of  giving  £.500  towards  the  required  outlay.  S. 
Clement's  Church  is  thus  described  by  Lower  ; — "  It 
is  a  rude,  weather-beaten  structure,  of  chancel,  nave 
with  aisles,  and  a  we.st  embattled  tower  of  singular 
architecture.  The  abbot  of  Fecamp  had  licence, 
in  1286,  to  build  a  church  of  S.  Clement  in  Hastings, 
de  novo,  the  older  structure  on  lower  ground  having 
been  destroyed  by  sea.  The  present  building,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  of  much  later  date." 

Heese,  Su.ssex. — On  Thiu-sday  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  church  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
parish  of  Heene,  near  Worthing,  was  laid  on  the  site 
of  the  old  church.  The  building  wll  be  Gothic  in 
style,  faced  with  flint  on  the  outside,  and  cased  with 
brick  on  the  inside.  The  west  wall  is  so  built  that 
it  can  be  taken  down  at  any  time  to  enlarge  the 
church.  Sittings  are  provided  for  350  people.  The 
size  of  the  nave  is  40ft.  in  the  cle.ir  ;  the  chancel 
will  be  .about  .32ft.  The  chancel  arch  will  be  of  red 
moulded  brick,  and  all  the  arches  will  be  of  the  same 
material,  moulded  bj-  special  design.  The  inner 
moulding  will  be  in  chalk.  The  pews  will  be  stained 
and  polished,  with  sloping  backs.  The  windows, 
with  dressings,  and  the  columns,  will  be  in  Bath 
stone.  The  chancel  will  have  a  fancj'  cresting.  v,-ith 
slate  roof,  the  timber  being  stained  and  varnished. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  and 
the  builders  Messrs.  Nash  &  Co.,  the  cost  being  about 
i:2,00(l. 

Lapworth. — The  parish  church  of  Lapworthwas 
reopened  on  Wednesday  week,  after  restoration  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  K.A.,  at  a  cost  of  i'l.GOO.  To 
ensure  the  safety  of  arches  and  pillars,  the  founda- 
tions having  become  insecure,  a  large  amount  of 
underpinning  has  been  necessary.  All  the  columns 
and  their  bases  have  been  carefully  made  good.  The 
walls  have  been  denuded  of  plaster.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  above  the  easternmost  arch,  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  light  has  thus  been  ex- 
posed, which  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  dating 
from  Saxon  times,  when  this  was  the  external  wall 
of  a  church  without  aisles.  In  the  south  aisle  have 
been  opened  out  two  leper  windows  ;  and  two  otiier 
windows,  remains  of  a  much  earlier  church,  together 
with  a  piscina  and  its  credence  table  in  unusually 
complete  preservation.  From  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  a  gallery  has  been  taken  away,  whieli  has 
hitherto  entirely  bhjckcd  up  two  noble  lancet  win- 
dows of  the  Karly  lOnglish  period.  A  new  chapel 
has  been  added,  leading  to  the  tower  from  the  north 
aisle,  by  which  additional  accommodation  has  been 
provided  in  lieu  of  that  lost  by  removal  of  the  gal- 
lery. The  stripping  away  of  a  lath-and-plaster 
ceiling  from  the  nave  has  discovered  a  fine  idd  oak 
roof,  which  is  now  laid  open.  The  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  replaced  by  open  sittings.  The  build- 
ing has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
sloined  glass  windows.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  porch,  with  a  curiously  interesting 
chantry  over  it,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth cciitury.  This  porch  was  bricked  up  on  the 
one  side  an<l  closed  by  a  door  on  the  otlier,  and  used 
as  a  sort  of  lumber  room.  It  has  been  thrown  open, 
and  reveals  some  eraceful  groining. 


Lincoln. — On  the  5th  inst.,the  recently-erected 
chapel  of  the  Training  College  for  Schoolmistresses 
at  Lincoln  was  opened  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Jlr.  A.  Blomlield,  is 
a  very  pleasing  little  building  in  the  Early  English 
style,  in  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  east 
end,  with  a  triple  lancet,  adorned  with  shafts  of 
serpentine,  is  peculi.arh'  dignified.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  very  satisfactory. 

Liverpool. — The  Westminster  Congregational 
Church.  Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  ivas  opened  on  Thurs- 
d.ay.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Sletcalfe,  archi- 
tects, is  constructed  of  white  brick,  with  Stourton 
stone  dressings,  in  the  Palladian  style.  Seat  room 
is  provided  for  8.50  persons.  Attached  to  the  chiu'ch 
is  a  school-room,  60ft.  by  27ft.,  and  underneath  are 
a  lecture  room  27ft.  by  18ft.,  class-rooms,  infant 
school,  and  vestries.  'Tlie  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  was  Mr.  J.  II.  Mullen,  Walton-road, 
Kirkdale.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  church  and 
schools  has  been  £5,6oo. 

PoNTEFRACT. — On  Wcducsdav  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  W.M.,  G.M.E.,  and  P.G.M.,  of  the  West 
Yorkshire  Masons,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  church  of  S.  Stephen,  East  Hardwick,  near 
Pontefract.  The  new  building  will  cost  about  £2,100 
and  accommodate  some  2S0  worshippers.  The  style 
will  be  Old  English,  the  building  being  cruciform  in 
shape,  with  transepts.  Mr.  J.  E.  Davies,  of  Leeds, 
is  the  architect. 

PoRTSJiouTH. — On  Thursdaj-  week  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  laid  the  firststone  of  a  newchurchat  Land- 
port,  the  siteofwliichhas  been  given  by  the  War  Office. 
The  church,  of  which  Mr.  Butterfield  is  the  architect, 
will,  when  completed,  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
with  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  chancel  with 
transepts  and  vestry.  The  nave  is  to  be  100ft.  by 
5oft.  A  lofty  bell  gable,  pierced  for  three  bells, 
flanked  by  two  turrets,  will  surmount  the  chancel 
arch 

PuDSEY. — A  new  cemetery  is  about  to  be  laid  out 
at  Pudsey.  The  chapels  will  be  erected  from  designs 
Ijy  Jlr.  Paj'ton,  iu  the  Early  Decorated  style.  The 
total  length  of  the  buildings  will  be  some  125ft. 
The  mortuaries  will  be  separated  from  the  chapels  by 
glazed  windows,  so  that  the  mourners  will  be  able  to 
see  the  cofiin  without  having  it  brought  into  their 
midst,  and  thus  avoid  any  risk  of  infection.  The 
two  chapels,  22ft.  wide  by  30ft.  long,  will  be  exactly 
alike,  with  chancel  and  vestry  in  addition.  The 
chapels  will  be  lighted  by  rose  windows  at  one  gable, 
three-light  traceried  windows  at  the  other,  and  by 
windows  at  the  ends.  The  mortuaries  will  be 
lighted  by  five  single-light  windows.  A  handsome 
doorway  leads  into  each  chapel,  with  single-light 
windows  at  either  side. 

Reading. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Mary, 
Reading,  was  reopened,  after  restoration,  on  Thursday 
week.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  south  aisle  and  two  of  the  buttresses 
repaired,  and  the  orgau  chamber  completed.  The 
south  porch  has  also  been  restored.  Mr.  Joseph 
Morris,  of  Reading,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Wheeler  Bros.,  also  of  that  town,  the  contractors. 

RiroN  Minster.  —  The  restoration  of  Ripon 
Minster,  which  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  ia  the 
hands  of  the  builders,  is  now  almost  completed. 
The  last  portion  of  the  work,  that  just  completed,  is 
the  restoration  of  the  nave,  where  an  interior  oak 
roof  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  ugly  flat 
ceiling.  The  new  roof  is  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  roofs  in  the  transepts  of  York  Minster ;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  (the  architect  of  the  restoration),  of 
the  very  same  plan  which  the  original  builders  of 
the  nave  intended  to  adopt.  The  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Restoration  Coiuniittee  did  not  allow 
them  to  contemplate  any  alteration  of  the  e.Kterior 
roof  of  the  luivc,  which  is  in  very  good  repair,  but 
unfortunately  of  a  lower  pitch  than  it  ought  to  be; 
the  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  new  interior  roof 
has  had  to  be  constructed  from  beginning  to  end 
without  disturbing  the  exterior  roof.  The  aisles  of 
the  nave  have  been  admirably  roofed  with  stone 
groining ;  the  whitewash  has  everywhere  been 
scraped  from  tlie  walls ;  the  whole  building  has 
been  effectually  warmed,  aiul  within  the  last  few 
years  verv  many  of  the  windows  have  been  enriched 
with  stained  glass.  The  whole  work  of  restoration 
has  cost  £411.0110,  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  contributed  £15,000. 

Rochester. — The  parish  church  of  S.  IMargaret, 
Rochester,  having  been  restored,  w:i3  reopened  on 
Thursd-a}'  week.  Among  the  principal  alterations 
are  the  removal  of  the  gallery  near  the  tower,  the 
substitution  of  a  new  vestry  for  the  former  one,  a 
new  stained-glass  window  over  the  altar,  and  new 


coloured  glass  windows  throughout  the  church.  The 
whole  of  the  pews  have  been  removed.  The 
works  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Naylar,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,400. 

Rugby. — The  work  of  rebuilding  the  greater 
portion  of  Rugby  School  Chapel  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  allow  of  its  consecration,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Some  of  the  in- 
ternal fittings  still  remain  to  be  completed.  The 
chapel  has  been  mainly  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  the 
former  one,  which  it  exceeds  in  length  eastward  by 
40tt.  while  it  is  widened  by  the  addition  of  double 
transepts  and  aisles  on  each  side.  The  new  part  i.5 
altogether  more  lofty  than  the  old — the  west  end — 
and  a  large  central  tower,  about  20ft.  square,  has 
been  erected,  with  an  organ  chamber  beneath  it.  The 
east  end  is  covered  externally  with  a  stone  roof,  and 
the  old  east  window  is  retained,  and  occupies  the 
central  position  iu  the  wall.  Four  new  windows, 
two  on  either  side,  have  been  added  to  the  chancel, 
and  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  east  wall  is  filled  with  various  decorations,  in- 
cluding some  subjects  in  Venetian  mosaic,  while  in 
the  central  panel  there  is  a  large  cross.  Dr.  Arnold's 
grave  remains  undisturbed  in  the  chancel,  and  is 
covered  with  a  marble  slab-  The  entire  building  is 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  adapted  to  suit 
the  materials  employed  in  its  erection — local  white, 
red,  and  gray  bricks,  with  a  large  amount  of  white 
stone  relieved  by  red  Mansfield  stone  iu  a  few  in- 
stances. All  the  old  stained  glass  has  bean  incor- 
porated in  the  new  building,  and  also  the  whole  of 
the  memorials.  The  designs  are  those  of  3Ir.  W. 
Butterfield,  architect,  of  London,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Parnell  &  Son,  of  Rugby, 
builders. 

S.  Stytiiian's,  Cornwall. — The  final  restora- 
tion of  .S.  Stythian's  Church,  near  Redruth,  is  about 
to  be  commenced.  The  roof  of  the  south  aisle, 
being  entirely  decayed,  will  be  replaced  by  one  of 
similar  design.  The  square  pews  will  be  replaced  by 
open  free  benches.  Most  of  the  windows  are  now 
filled  with  horrible  circular-headed  sashes  fitted 
into  pointed  stone  arches ;  these  will  be  removed  and 
stone  traceried  windows,  as  originalh'  existing,  will 
be  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  tower  is  almost 
identical  in  design  in  all  respects  with  several  in  this 
district  known  as  "Henry  VII.  towers ;"  their  height 
is  about  65ft.  from  floor,  they  have  massive 
elaborately-wrought  pinnacles  at  the  four  corners 
and  battlements.  The  architecture  of  the  church  is 
of  the  same  date  as  the  tower,  except  that  of  the 
north  aisle,  which  is  of  Edward  IIPs,  time.  The  nave 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  2ft.  wider  at 
the  western  end  than  at  the  eastern,  whereby  the 
perspective,  being  false,  gives  greater  apparent  length 
to  the  nave  than  it  reall}'  possesses.  The  north  aisle 
has  already  been  restored.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 

Tatenhill. — The  churcli  of  S.  Michael,  Tatenhill, 
was  reopened  last  weak,  after  restoration.  The  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  restoration  were  the  rebuilding 
of  the  eastern  wall  from  an  entirely  new  foundation, 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  original  stones,  and  the 
reinstating  of  the  ancient  buttresses,  the  restoration 
of  the  priest's  door,  the  moulding  of  which  was 
discovered  by  the  architect  underground,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sedilia  and  font,  the  removal  of  the  modern 
vestry,  new  stone  and  timber  porch  to  the  principal 
south  door,  new  vestry  formed  by  a  screen  in  the 
tower  arch,  the  restoration  of  the  original  floor  levels 
and  new  encaustic  tile  floors  throughout  (the  pattern 
tile  were  to  some  extent  copies  of  tiles  discovered  in 
their  original  positions),  new  roofs  to  the  original 
pitch,  new  sittings,  chancel  stalls,  pulpit,  altar,  &c., 
and  general  repairs  of  the  defective  portions  of  the 
walls.  The  work  has  been  executed  bj-  Mr.  AVilliam 
Thorley,  builder,  of  EUaston,  Ashbourn,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Basil  Charapneys,  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  London. 

WivELisco.MBE. — -On  Wednesday  week  the  parish 
church  at  Wivoliscombe  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  B.atli  anrl  Wells,  The  alt.ar  h.os  been  raised  oft. 
above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  a  new  chancel 
added,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Giles  &  Gane, 
architects,  Furnival's  Iiui,  London,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Taunton.  The  whole  of  the  new  p.art 
is  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  chancel  being  in- 
closed by  an  iron  screen. 

York  Ciii'Rch  BuiLniNO  and  Endowment  Aid 
Society. — Last  week  the  annu.al  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  York.  The  report  stated  that  only 
four  grants  in  aid  of  new  churches  were  made  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  while  during  the  last  year 
seven  grants  had  been  made,  a  number  nearly 
equalling  that  of  the  years  of  the  society's  greatest 
activity.  Most  of  the  churches  thus  aided  will  be  of 
considerable  size,  and  will  be  situated  in  the  popu- 
lous districts  of  Sheflield,  Hull,  and  Middlesborough. 
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One  grant  had  been  made  for  a  new  church  hi  York. 
The  Central  Committee  made  the  following  grants  : — ■ 
AVorsbro'  Common,  new  church,  i;i31  js. ;  Owlerton, 
Sheffield,  new  church,  reapplicatinn  on  altered  plans, 
£270  18s,,  in  lieu  of  a  previous  grant  of  £300  ;  S. 
Thomas,  Hull,  new  church,  £250  Ss.  Cd.  ;  S.  Andrew, 
Drypool,  Hull,  new  church,  £393  ISs.  ;  Streethouse, 
Normanton,  new  church,  £52  iOs. ;  East  Ardwick, 
new  church,  £1G2  2s.  Cd.,  reapplication  on  altered 
plans,  in  lieu  of  a  previous  grant  of  £190;  S. 
Andrew,  Middleton-on-the  "Wolds,  increase  of  ac- 
commodation, £102  IOs. ;  Thornton-le-Street,  £150, 
new  parsonage,  reapplication  on  new  plans,  and  in 
confirmation  fif  a  previous  grant  of  £150  ;  Skelbrooke, 
Doncaster,  new  parsonage,  £150  ;  and  liarnby-ou- 
Don,  increase  of  endowment,  £300. 

York. — The  restoration  of  the  north  transept  of 
York  Minster  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  the  new 
stonework  of  the  clerestory  on  the  east  side  having 
already  made  considerable  progress.  The  roof  was 
some  time  ago  stripped  of  its  slating,  and  substantial 
boarding  has  been  affixed  to  the  old  rafters,  which 
■were  found  to  be  in  a  very  sound  and  excellent  con- 
dition. Last  week  plumbers  commenced  covering  in 
the  roof  with  lead,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
this  important  work  finished  before  the  coming 
■winter.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  was  in  York  inspecting 
the  various  works  last  week. 

BUILDIXCS. 

Ai,i,OA. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  muni- 
cipal buildings,  Alloa,  was  laid  on  Thursdaj^  week. 
Messrs.  Frame  &  Sons,  of  Alloa,  are  the  architects. 
The  new  buildings  will  have  a  frontage  of  60ft., 
a^id  will  extend  backward  for  about  MOft.  The  style  is 
Classic.  Above  the  windows  a  bold  cornice  will 
extend  along  the  whole  of  the  building.  At  the 
back  of  the  Court-room  there  will  be  rooms  for 
witnesses,  retiring-rooms,  &c. 

Bedford. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Corn 
Exchange  ■was  laid  at  Bedford  on  Monday.  The  new 
building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  its  internal 
dimensions  being  about  lOOft.  long,  and  GOft. 
broad.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  long  room  form- 
ing the  Corn  I'^xchange,  the  various  offices  of  the 
Corporation  being  located  in  tlie  basement.  It  will 
be  lighted  by  three  segmental  domes  in  the  roof. 
Messrs.  Ladds  &  Powell,  of  Bedford-row,  are  the 
architects,  and  were  appointed  by  competition.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Moore,  of  Bedford,  and  the  cost  ■will 
be  .about  £7,000. 

Bradfoi'.d. — The  Midland  Railway  Company  are 
about  completing  a  new  Custom-house,  adjacent  to 
the  Bradford  station.  The  building,  which  is  two 
stories  in  height,  in  the  Classic  style,  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  A.  Neill,  builder,  Bradford,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Lee,  architect  to  the  company,  Derby.  The 
approach  is  through  an  advanced  porch,  ornamented 
with  pilasters  bearing  carved  capitals,  the  latter  in 
the  old  French  style,  and  leading  to  a  geometrical 
staircase,  which  communicates  with  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  The  long  room,  lighted  by  windows 
on  either  side,  is  45ft.  long  by  15ft.  wide,  with  a 
height  of  15ft.  The  staircase  steps  are  formed  of 
teakwood,  the  balusters  of  ornamental  ironwork,  and 
the  newel  and  handrail  of  ■walnut.  The  floors,  win- 
dow-casings, doors,  and  skirting-boards  are  of  pitch 
pine,  whicii  will  be  stained  and  varnislipd.  The  ves- 
tibule will  be  laid  with  Minfon's  encaustic  tiles.  The 
cost  will  be  between  £3,0U0  and  £1,000.  The  new 
bonding  warehouse,  278ft.  long,  and  51ft.  wide,  is 
also  nearly  finished,  at  a  cost  of  £28,000.  Tlie 
building  is  fire-proof  throughout,  the  floors  being  of 
iron  and  concrete.  It  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  A. 
Neill.  Mr.  W.  Austin  is  clerk  of  the  wfjrks.  Various 
other  works  are  jirojected  on  the  Midland  line.  A 
new  ■waiting-room  of  neat  design  is  being  built  at 
Saltaire.  New  stations  arc  to  be  built  at  Shipley, 
Keighley,  Skipton,  Long  Preston,  and  Settle. 

SCHOOLS. 

Li^VKRPOnr.. — S.  Peter's  Schools,  in  Gilbert-street, 
have  been  completed,  and  are  in  full  working  order. 
They  are  of  a  simple,  solid  structure,  and  complete 
and  efficient  in  their  intern.al  arrangements.  They 
consist  of  two  large  rooms,  70ft.  by  30ft.,  with  ad- 
joining class-rooms  and  otHccs.  The  rooms  arc  lofty, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  furjiishcd  with  the 
most  modern  appliances  for  educational  purposes. 
Accommod.ation  is  provided  for  Ii50  children.  There 
are  class-rooms,  and  retiring  rooms  for  mistresses  and 
pupil  teachers.  The  buildings  liavt!  been  carried  out 
from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  ICdinund  Kirby, 
architect,  Liverpool.  The  builders  were  Messr.s. 
Nicholson  &  Ayre,  Liverpool. 

LiVKRPooi,. — At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Sites  and    Building  Committee  were  confirtned, 


viz. :— "That  '  Practical'  be  appointed  architect  for 
the  school  to  be  erected  in  Chatsworth-street,  subject 
to  his  plans,  modified  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  being  ultimately  approved  of  by  the 
Board  and  the  Education  Department."  "That 
'  Spes  '  be  appointed  architect  for  the  school  to  be 
erected  on  theQueen's-road  site,  subject  to  his  plans, 
modified  .according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee, being  ultimately  approved  of  by  the  Board 
and  the  Education  Department."  "That  'A.D. 
1872,'  '  Con  Amore,'  and  '  Gamaliel,'  be  requested  to 
enter  into  a  limited  and  new  competition  for  the 
schools  to  be  erected  on  the  Koscommon-street  site." 
For  the  Chatsworth-street  site  there  were  seventeen, 
for  the  Queen's-road  site  eleven,  and  for  the  Ros- 
comraon-strcet  site  ten  sets  of  plans.  The  architects 
who  liave  been  successful  for  the  Chatsworth-street 
site  are  Messrs.  Reade  &  Goodison,  No.  4,  South 
.lohn-street ;  and  for  the  Queen's-road  site  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  of  No.  23,  South  Castle-street,  and 
Mr.  .Tohn  E.  F.eeve,  of  Lord-street  Chambers,  87, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

S.  Stythians.— The  S.  Stythians'  School  Board, 
near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  are  about  to  erect  boys', 
girls',  and  infants'  schoids,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Hicks.  The  plans  have  been  approved  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  tlie  tender  of  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Chegwidden,  of  Ilelston,  in  the  sum  of 
£7',t2,  has  been  accepted.  This  includes  for  boundary 
walls,  privies,  &c.  The  cost  of  furniture  and  other 
expenses  will  probably  bring  the  amount  to  £900,  or 
about  £3  per  child,  accommodation  being  pro- 
vided for  300  children,  calculated  from  the  benches, 
and  not  from  the  superficial  area,  which,  however, 
is  10ft.  per  child.  The  schools  are  20ft.  in  width, 
14ft.  in  height  to  wall  plate,  and  the  roof  of  open 
timberwork,  varnished  and  plastered  between 
rafters.  The  walls  are  to  be  nicely  pointed  and 
washed  in  colour.  These  particulars  are  given  to 
show  the  difference  of  cost  of  the  schools  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Correspnbcittc. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respeetfully  reqiiesst 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  brictly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Keaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  -51, 
TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  OOVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-offloo  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoee  Edwards. 


ADVEETISEMENT   CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 

words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 

series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 

application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  .0  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  BuilbinO 
News  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
;iOth  of  November,  1872.  For  particulars,  see  BuiLDI.-ja 
News,  August  9.  1872,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1872. 


Eeceived.— B.  C.  D.— W.  A.— n.  G.— E.  D.— D.  F.  &  Co.— 

R  &  P.— R.  N.  S.— G.  &  G.— H.  V.  &  Co.— J.  H.— Art.— 

J.  &  B.— E.  M.— J.  P.  S. 
E.  Bland  Dixion.— Plan  of  hospital  to  hand. 
Smith  &  BEOmilCK.— Photo,  of  church  and  vicarage  to 

hand. 
,1.  T.— Thank's  for  offer  to  insert  illustration  of  building, 

liut  as  tho  drawing  is  bad,  and  the  architecture  no  better, 

the  drawing  is  returned  unused. 
.1.  T.  SNArE.— Drawing  received  and  returned. 
Jackson  &  Heazet.i,.— Observations  to  accompany  design 

to  hand,  but  not  the  design  itself. 
EnwABn  .T.  Tarver.— Too  late.    If  not  inserted  elsewhere, 

it  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

.T.  W Your  reply  is  an  advertisement. 

.1.  Woon.— Shall  give  one  of  Normau  Shaw's  soon. 

H.  A.  Peazee.— Tlio  views  of  Cobham  College  will  appear 

soon. 
.T.  Snellgrove.— Yes,  it  tho  sketch  is  suitable. 
T    IIODDY.— We  believe  the  author  of    the   papers   on 

"House    Decoration"    intends    publishing  thorn  in  a 

separate  form. 
A.  II.  Parker— We  gave  tho  description  as  it  reached  us. 
1  M.  Barber.— Inquire  of  auy  life  assurance  agent. 


GREEK  AND  GOTHIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  New.s. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gildard  is  aggrieved  that  I  have  not 
followed  him  in  the  irrelevancy  of  his  rambles  to 
trip  up  his  heels  and  convince  him  that  I  am  still, 
with  Gothic  architecture,  on  my  legs.  If  I  have 
not  copied  his  example,  and  been  brief  in  tlie  state- 
ment of  m}'  case,  it  is  because  anything  I  could  add 
has  been  already  said,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
any  one  professing  independent  judgment  on  the 
.-esthetics  of  architecture  and  its  history.  Mr.  Gil- 
dard ivas  evidently  started  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
after  the  "  greatest  achievement  of  human  genius," 
in  which  pursuit  it  is  well  known  that  he  could  cry 
Eureka  only  by  a  metaphi-sical  metamorphosis  of 
the  goose  into  the  swan.  I  hoped  to  act  as  a  con- 
denser of  his  surplus  steam.  The  greater  part  of 
his  correspondence  is  a  grand  irrelevancy.  His 
"  greatest  achievement  of  human  genius  "  argument 
for  Greek  in  our  churches  reminds  me  of  5Ir.  Spur- 
geon,  when  he  said  the  New  Testament  was  written 
in  Greelt,  and  not  in  Gothic.  The  .argument  is  good 
for  Gothic  as  for  Greek,  and  for  Egyptian  as  well,  if 
only  there  be  achievement  of  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion and  ornament  of  a  church.  Mr.  Gildard  has 
toiled  to  prove  what  all  admit,  the  inimitable  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  Parthenon  ;  and  convicted  me  of 
errors  and  inconsistencies  where  his  own  misappre- 
hension is  at  fault.  I  shall  show  that  he  can  dis- 
course a  little  nimble  nonsense,  too  ;  though  I  fear 
your  readers  will  be  justified  in  saying  of  us  both 
as  the  husband  says  (in  Scottish  Doric)  of  his 
spouse — 

If  my  wife  and  thy  wife 

■Were  in  a  boat  thegither, 

Sistv  mile  frae  ony  shore. 

Wi'  nane  to  steer  the  rudder ; 

And  if  tlie  boat  was  bottomlesis. 

And  naebody  to  row. 

We  weer  wnuld  wish  them  back  again 

To  spin  the  pickle  tow— the  weary  puud  o'  tow. 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Gildiird  that  I  have  written  in 
faith  of  the  truth  of  every  statement  I  have  made. 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Honeyman,  that  the  path  of 
Scotch  church  .architecture  has  been  one  of  pro- 
gress, and  full  of  promise  for  greater  things  than 
if  we  hoped  to  resuscitate  a  style  in  which  any  de- 
viation from  the  models  of  perfection  would  be  re- 
trogression. The  Greek  seems  rigidly  inimitable  in 
its  beauty,  and  .admits  no  further  development;  and 
therefore,  I  say,  that  while  there  is  endless  hope  for 
Gothic,  there  is  none  for  Greek. 

Mr.  Gildard  is,  unhappily,  so  surfeited^  with 
"kail"  compounded  of  the  sentiments  of  Smirke  & 
Co.  (described  by  Bartholomew  as  most  extravagant 
panegyric),  that  he  has  no  stomach  for  any  other 
food,  and  yet  complains  that  I  have  not  supplied  it. 
But  he  forgets  that  I  recommended  Bartholomew 
and  Ruskin  as  an  alterative  diet ;  and  till  he  has 
digested  them  I  have  still  hope  of  his  recovery. 

Meanwhile,  I  shall  try  to  clear  away  the  dust 
wliich  he  has  raised,  and  explain  what  I  mean  ■n-hen 
I  maintain  that  Gothic  architecture  is  a  greater 
achievement  of  genius  than  Greek.  I  believe  that 
the  feats  performed  by  the  intellectual  athletes  of 
Athens  have  never  been  excelled.  But  though 
C.reek  .architecture  in  its  own  .age  and  sphere  has  a 
glory  which  has  not  been  surpassed,  it  does  not 
follo'w  that  the  genius  of  all  after  ages  must  bow 
down  before  it :  that  its  glory  is  the  glory  of  the 
sun,  whilst  Gothic,  as  a  thing  of  niglit,  has  only 
the  paler  lustre  of  the  moon.  If  Gothic  had 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  it  might  be  so.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  sun  of  anotlier,  and  I 
think  a  greater  system.  It  is  not  an  .'',neid,  but  an 
Iliad ;  a  new  creation  of  human  genius  and  a 
greater,  because  it  is  a  fuller  development  of  all  the 
essential  parts  of  architecture,  and  nobler,  too, 
because  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  men  had  opened  on 
a  world  of  beauty  the  Greek  has  never  seen,  and  at 
which  his  highest  aspirations  hail  but  dimly 
guessed.  Tlie  genius  whicli  at  that  early 
age  developed  the  Parthenon  may  be  greater 
than  that  whicli  produced  the  perfect  Gothic, 
and  yet  the  works  accomplished  may  stand  no 
comparison.  Just  as  the  glory  of  the  sun  at  noon 
is  far  more  brilliant  than  at  the  rosy  d.awn,so  Gothic 
architecture  is,  and  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be,  avast  .adv.ance  upon  the  (Ireek.  "As  a  man 
grows  viiler  he  grows  viser,"  said  the  immortal 
Weller's  papa,  and  so  does  the  world.  Necessity,  tl.e 
mother  of  invention,  taught  the  architects  of  Rjme 
that  they  must  not  go  on  for  ever  copying  slavishly, 
as  the  Greek  had  done,  the  construction  of  tiniDer 
huts.  They  invented  the  arch,  and  th»t  again  me 
Gothic  nations  developed  into  the  I'oirued  form.  Uut 
of  the  three— the  architect  who  improved  upon  piUar 
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and  lintel  till  he  got  tbe  perfect  Doric  of  the  Par- 
thenon— or  the  architect  who  invented  the  arch  or 
developed  it  into  tlie  vaulted  dome,  and  built  the 
Parthenon — or  that  other  who  first  conceived  the 
wonderful  dynamics  of  vault  and  buttress  in 
churches,  such  as  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  wliich  was  tbe 
greatest  i^enuis  ?  I  think  they  may  well  divide  the 
honour,  but  with  reference  to  tbe  results  accom- 
plished, apart  from  the  genius  of  the  discovery — 
whilst  the  Greek  could  not  in  his  day  do  more  than 
he  had  done,  be  would  have  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished at  a  later  period  tbe  greater  things  left  for 
the  Roman  and  the  Goth  to  do.  Sir.  Gildard  is 
confounding  the  greatness  of  the  genius  with  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  He  says  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Classic  arch  is  irrelevant  in  discussing  the 
comparative  excellence  of  Greek  and  Gothic.  But 
the  architecture  of  the  arch  was  a  new  creation, 
destined  to  revolutionise  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  world. 
The  genius  of  Greek  laj^  in  its  improving  upon  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  consists  in 
its  improvements  in  the  Classic  arch.  This  archi- 
tecture it  was  which  has  consigned  the  Greek  in  its 
perfection  to  the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead.  We 
may  build  in  the  style  to  revive  a  glorious 
memory,  and  it  is  right  to  do  so,  if  we  can  when  occa- 
sion offers.  But  tbe  costliness  of  its  beaut^',  tbe 
dearth  of  skill  in  its  construction,  and  the  narrow 
limits  of  departure  allowed  by  it  from  the  models  we 
admire,  have  caused  it,  except  as  a  rarity,  to  pass 
away.  But  Mr.  Gildard  would  have  evidence  of  this 
iuthe  deliberate  judgment  of  ''men  who  have  passed 
their  Jives  in  the  profession,  and  who  have  obtained 
a  position  which  nothing  but  a  profound  knowledge 
of  and  attachment  to  art  could  have  given  them." 
Before  making  quotation,  I  shall  ask  him  to  see  one 
of  many  proofs  of  it  in  the  history  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, as  contrasted  with  tbe  Gothic,  a  page  of 
history  in  the  review  of  which  his  telescope  has  not 
assisted  him.  ''Greek  architecture,"  he  says,  "  has 
courted  and  withstood  the  criticism  of  2,000  years," 
and  lie  is  jubilant  upon  Ihefallof  Gothic  as  the  shades 
of  I\Ieditcval  night  dispersed.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Tbe  Greek  bad  its  day,  but  the  Roman 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  requirements,  and  mined  his 
oivn  grand  conception  by  suffering  it  like  a  parasite 
to  creep  over  his  swarth}'  limbs — a  fate,  however, 
from  T\hieh  the  Goth  brought  timely  rescue.  For 
more  than  1,000  3'ears  Greek  architecture  was  never 
heard  of  till  revived  by  archcBology,  when  it  had  a 
brief  and  butterfly  existence,  only  to  be  caricatured 
in  so  manj'  ways  that  we  find  Bartholomew  com- 
plaining of  tbe  strange  disrepute  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  But  Gothic  architecture  suffered  an  eclipse 
for  only  300  years,  and  has  been  now  restored  to  that 
honourable  rivalry  with  her  sister  Classic  in  which 
she  bids  fair  to  liold  her  own. 

As  to  the  structural  superiority  of  Gothic,  Bar- 
tholomew sa^'s  over  and  over  again,  "  The  dynamics 
of  Gothic  architecture  outstrip  in  their  combination 
of  economy  and  skill  and  beauty  all  other  efforts  of 
tl:e  architectural  practitioner,  ancient  and  modern." 
As  to  tlie  beauty  of  Gothic  and  its  sculpture  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Ruskin  says,  •'  In  Greek  tbe  human 
sculpture  is  perfect,  but  all  other  ornament  sub- 
ordinate. Greek  and  Egyptian  ornament  is  mere 
superficial  work,  languid  and  lifeless,  but  Gothic 
stands  out  in  prickly  independence,  frosty  fortitude, 
&'C.  We  can  no  more  expect  to  derive  pleasure  and 
profit  from  an  arcldtecture  whose  ornaments  are  all 
of  one  pattern  and  whose  pillars  are  all  alike  than 
we  should  from  a  universe  where  the  clouds  are  all 
of  one  shape.  Gothic  invented  a  variety  of  form 
capable  of  perpetual  development." 

The  above  is  answer  to  Sir.  Gildard's  request  for 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  Gothic  sculpture  in  its 
own  chosen  sphere,  as  also  explanatory  of  my 
spealiing  of  the  Greco-Kgyptian  style  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  which  I  have  seen.  The  ornament 
IS  not  sculptural  but  superficial  ;  there  is  less  of  the 
pillar  and  more  of  the  mantery  of  wall,  and  generally 
its  beauty  is  tbe  beauty  of  mass  and  abstract  lines, 
ftnd,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  no  ordinary  genius  that 
can  produce  such  work  as  Mr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Gildard  finds  fault  with  my  condemnation  of 
solemn  porticos  and  requiring  solemn  grandeur  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  be  can  surely  see  that  what  is 
least  desirable  in  a  covintry  house  may  be",  very  de- 
sirable in  a  public  eilifice.  If  be  wishes  to  unilor- 
Btand  the  poetry  of  science  there  is  a  book  by  Hunt 
upon  the  subject,  or  by  studying  .science  he  may 
niake  the  poetry  himself.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
tiJie  to  set  him  right  as  to  poetry  in  general,  nor 
bavt  1  philosophic  force  enough  to  see  iiow  one  kind 
of  poe\ry  may  be  an  impressiini  and  another  an  ex- 
pression. I  .still  inalnlalii  that  the  optical  correc- 
tions in  tlie  Vrirllienon  were  calculated  by  tbe  eye 
just  as  the  ard,itcctur,al  dynamics  of  the  Gotliic 
were  created  by  a  "sort  of  inspiration,"  without 
theoretic    lore.     But    Oie    poetry    is  all  the   same 


whether  it  be  so  or  not.  Bv  "  unnatural  stiffness," 
I  mean  that  absence  of  love  for  nature  in  her  myriads 
of  lovely  forms  which  iMr.  Ruskin  condemns  in  the 
Egyptian  art.  Bj-  "the  rigid  Doric  of  tbe  Par- 
thenon," I  mean  its  inimitable  perfection  in  virtue 
of  which  vou  cannot  deviate  from  the  design  but  to 
tbe  ru'n  of  its  beauty,  and  the  very  narrow  limits 
within  which  variety  is  possible  in  Greek.  Altera- 
tions and  additions  are  inadmissible,  and  when  a 
larger  transit  instrument  is  required  for  an  observa- 
tory, the  Dome  of  Playfau-'s  gem  upon  the  Calton- 
hill  must  not  be  raised  more  than  14in.  The  in- 
ference in  favour  of  the  future  of  Gothic,  for  obser- 
vatories as  -well  as  churches,  is  plain,  but  I  may  not 
stop  to  defend  my  gift  of  prophecy. 

I  shall  close  by  alluding  to  Mr.  Gildard's  para- 
(rraph  where  his  philosophic  force  takes  flight  into 
the  realm  of  metaphysics,  and  he  talks  of  nature 
and  humanity.  "  Legitimate  architecture  is  art — 
not  imitative,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  but  creative 
— and  with  Xaturehas  nothing  to  do."  If  this  be  so 
then  the  Parthenon  is  not  legitimate  architecture, 
because  its  glory  is  in  its  sculpture,  and  that  is  imi- 
tative, not  creative  art,  and  with  nature's  noblest 
work  has  very  much  to  do.  Greek  architecture  is 
not  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  imitation  of 
timber  construction.  As  to  the  Ionic  volute,  if  it 
were  not  a  prophecy  of  spectacles,  it  is  the  imitation 
of  tbe  convolutions  of  a  shell.  The  above,  how- 
ever, is  sense  compared  with  the  next  sentence,  "God 
created  Nature,  and  in  man.  made  in  His  own  image. 
He  created  the  faculty  of  creating  art,  and  hence  it 
follows  "  (by  tbe  night  the  day)  "  our  association 
with  architecture  is  not  that  of  nature  but  of 
humanity."  Ordinary  logic  tells  us  that  what- 
ever an  "association  of  humanity"  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  that  without  being  at  the  same  time  an 
association  of  nature.  The  premise  is  plain,  but  tbe 
inference,  if  It  mean  anything  at  all,  has  as  much 
connection  with  it  as  Tenterden  steeple  had  with 
Goodwin  Sands.  Our  associations  with  architecture 
seem  all  to  be  very  natural  (though  often  dis- 
agreeable and  disappointing),  but  I  give  it  up,  and 
shall  not  further  vex  the  philosophic  wit  because  I 
cannot  fathom  it.  The  only  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Gildard's  ''Nature"  is  something  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  ;  but  if  Greek  cluu-ch  architecture  is 
to  stand  on  such  a  bottomless  abyss  as  Mr.  Gildard's 
metaphysics,  it  may  well  say — 

Non  tali  auxilio  nee  istis  defensenbus  Ajax. 
I  feel  assured  that  Greek,  shorn  of  the  glories  of 
its  pillars  and  its  sculpture,  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  this  be  the  style  Mr.  Gildard  desu-es  to 
see  in  all  our  churches,  where  is  the  genius  he  pro- 
poses to  lay  upon  the  altar  ?  'Tis  Greece,  but 
living  Greece  no  more.  The  beauty  of  abstract 
lines  has  interest  only  for  the  few  ;  but  the  beauty 
of  nature  is  felt  and  understood  by  all.  The  one 
will  never  become  popular  as  an  object  of  delight,  of 
wonder,  or  of  awe,  because  it  lacks  tbe  poetry  of 
nature.  But  in  Gothic  architecture  we  are  taught  to 
feel  that  the  world  we  see  is  but  a  type  of  the  world 
unseen — where  It  takes  us  to  consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  wreaths  tbe  flowers  upon  her  capitals,  and 
points  in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  to  where  everlasting 
spring  abides  and  never-withering  flowers. — I  am, 

&C.,  ASOTIIKI'.    Pl'.OTKSTAXT  .VXD  AkCHITKC  T. 


A  SUGGESTION! 

SiK, — If  the  present  state  and  practice  of  "Gothic 
Art"  in  England  may  be  consiilered  a  revival  of 
Mediaeval  work  (and  evidence  in  proof  is  not 
wanting),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  our 
first  duty  and  pleasure  to  study — sketch-book  in 
hand— tbegrand  old  examples  which  still  remain  to  us. 
And  if  we  consider  also  how  many  valuable  sketches 
are  continually  made  by  students,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  when  we  think  how  many  are  laid  aside  in 
the  folio.  Therefore,  I  ask.  Why  should  it  be  so  ? 
Why  should  we  not  form  a  society  (national,  if 
I)ossible)  for  the  publication  of  these  sketches? 
There  can  be  no  iloubt  of  success  in  this  enterprise, 
if  we  may  take  as  a  criterion  your  own  excellent 
precedent,  "  The  Buii.uiNO  News'  Sketch-book."  I 
should  be  glad  If  this  su.ggestion  were  tbe  means  of 
opening  up  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the 
columns  of  your  jomrnal. — I  am,  &c., 

Manchester,  October  '22.  Tr.Eion.. 


■(VHISTON  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 
SiR,_l  enclose  you  tbe  last  now  thing  in  architectu- 
ral competitions,  extractiil  from  the  .S/itJIirltl  Tile- 
i/mph  :—■■  Whiston  National  .Schools.— I'bms  arc 
ri-ciuired  for  new  national  schools  at  Whiston,  to  ac 
commodnte  ISO  cliiUlren,  to  bo  built  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  I'rivy  Council,  the  total  cost  not 
to  exceed  .t:.JOU,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  national  school  fto  be  pulled  down), 
available  for  the  new.     State  terms  and  estimate  of 


cost  for  architect's  plans  (if  accepted),  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  erection.  No  allowance  for  plans  not 
accepted.  No  promise  to  accept  the  lowest  estimate. 
All  plans  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Howard  on  or  before 
November  1st,  187-2.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
W-  Howard,  Rector,  Whiston  Rectory,  Kotherham."^ 
I  am,  &c.,  Aks. 


S-  AJ\DKEWS,  HOLEORN. 
.Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Friday,  describing  the  re- 
opening of  S.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  you  speak 
of  the  new  seats  as  facing  iu  imitation  oak.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favour  to  state  tliat  this  is  au  error,  the 
seats  being,  iu  fact,  English  oak,  whicli  iias  been 
slightly  stained  in  order  to  mako  it  correspond  iu 
colour  with  the  old  oakwork.  All  the  new  fittings 
throughout  are  of  oak — I  am,  &c-. 

S.  S.Teulon,  Architect. 
!),  Craig's-court,  Chariug-cross,  October  22. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  M0RAIi 
DECORATION. 

Acton. — All  Saint's  Church,  Acton,  the  consecra- 
tion of  which  we  noticed  the  week  before  last,  has 
been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  in 
tliree  of  the  windows  at  the  east  end.  The  windows 
aro  the  gift  of  the  vicar,  the  Kev.  A.  Hunter  Dunn, 
and  his  relatives,  and  have  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Leeds. — The  lecture  hall  of  the  Leeds  Church 
Institute,  which  was  used  as  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting  during  the  recent  Church  Congress,  has  been 
considerably  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  decora- 
tion and  stained  glass.  The  decoration  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  of  the  building,  which  is  Gothic 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  consists  of  dado, 
arcade,  and  courses  of  ornamental  bricks — with 
spaces  left  for  tho  introduction  of  subjects  from 
Church  history,  one  of  which,  the  landing  of  S. 
Augustine,  has  already  been  painted.  The  three 
largo  roses  iu  the  tracery  of  the  east  window  con- 
tain busts  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers,  together 
with  a  figure  of  our  Lord  as  High  Priest,  surrounded 
by  the  Evangelists  and  S.  John  Baptist.  The  smaller 
piercings  contain  angels.  The  lower  lights  are 
filled  with  painted  quarries  and  coloured  borders. 
The  whole  of  the  decoration  and  painted  glass  is 
by  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  under  tho  direction  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Adams  &  iielly. 

Wath-on-Deakne. — Two  stained  glass  window.? 
have  just  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Wath-on-Dearne.  They  are  of  two 
lights  each  and  of  large  size,  and  are  designed  in  the 
richest  style  of  the  Tudor  period.  In  one  window, 
on  a  foliated  ground,  are  shields  and  other  heraldic 
devices,  while  iu  the  other,  likewise  on  a  rich  gi'ound 
of  foliated  work,  are  medallions  of  angels  holding 
texts.  The  window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  &  Westlake,  of  London,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  the  stouewurk  of  the 
windows  has  been  carefully  restored,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hadfield  &  Sons,  architects,  Sheffield. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

BUETON-OX-TllEXT     BflLllING     COMl'ANY.— The 

report  of  the  directors  of  this  company  has  just  been 
issued,  and  it  appears  from  it  that  there  will  be  a 
dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  '2  per  cent.  This 
will  take  £520  18s.,  and  will  leave  a  balance  from 
the  year's  receipts  of  £37  l-ls.  8d.  for  tho  expenses  of 
the  current  year.  The  mortgage  debt  has  been  re- 
duced by  £1,650  during  the  year.  The  rents  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  tbe  company  have  been  increased. 
From  the  balance  sheet  it  appears  that  the  capital 
of  the  company  amounts  to  £26,117  ;  the  debts  owing, 
to  £3,471  6s.  9d.,  and  the  value  of  their  property  to 
£30,466  19s.  5d. 

The  Queen's  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society,  Hull. — The  first  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  its  offices.  No.  9,  Scale- 
lane,  Hull,  on  Monday  week.  The  report  of  the 
directors,  which  was  unanimously  ad.jptod,  states 
that  during  the  year  1506J  monthly  subscription 
shares  had  been  taken,  340  of  which,  amounting  to 
£17,000,  had  been  advanced  upon  twenty-six  different 
properties  in  HuUand  the  neighboiurliood.  The  sub- 
scriptions, &c.,  received  upon  ordinary  and  advanced 
shares  amounted  to  £3,923  I63.  3d. ;  and  tho  amount 
received  upon  loan  was  £13,240  6s.  lOd.,  making 
tlie  total  receipts  for  the  year  £17,164  3s.  Id.  After 
paying  all  expenses,  a  balance  or  profit  remains  of 
£135  ?3.  6d.,  or  eiiual  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
employed,  £50  13s.  Hd.  of  which  sum  has  been  set 
.apart  by  the  dh'cctors  towards  the  contingent  or  re- 
serve fund. 


The  stonemasons  of  Bradford  have  notified  to  their 
employers  that  ou  tbe  1st  of  May,  187.5,  they  wiU  re- 
quire an  advance  of  -Si.  per  week  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  The  men  state  that  in  other  trades  artisans 
are  receiving  o-Js.  to  503.  a  week,  and  they  hope  that 
when  the  time  arrives  the  advance  will  be  generously 
conceded  without  the  necessity  of  a  suspension  of 
labour. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[•2i;7r,.]— Books,  &c.,  for  Articled  Pupils  — 
Will  somo  oftlieckler  raombersof  tlic  proffssion  kindly 
answor  the  following  question,  wbioll  is  to  us  a  very 
important  one?  Wo  bave  two  years  of  our  articles 
unexpired  (having  served  already  2}  years),  and  wo 
wish  to  linow  what  course  of  study,  &c.,  we  should 
pursue  to  become  Rood  practical  architects.  We  can 
do  general  office  drawings,  &c.,  and  understand  per- 
spective. If  any  jrentlemen  will  kindly  give  us  some 
advice  as  to  what  books  to  read,  ic  ,  they  will  earn  the 
thanks  of  many  more  besides  those  of  — Tii  nri:  I'lpils. 


REPLIES. 

[2605.]— MeasurinB  Chimney  Stacks.— Would 
"K.  C."  kindly  amplify  bis  reply?  In  what  di.strict 
is  the  method  he  describes  adopted  ?  In  liigh  stacks, 
is  not  the  price  charged  for  the  upper  portions  gradu- 
ally increased  with  the  height,  say  every  TOft.  or  2iJft.  ? 
What  is  a  superficial  yard  of  brickwork  ?  It  is  to  me 
something  new,  stated,  I  suppose,  thus:  15  yards 
superficial  stock  brickwork  in  mortar  2J  bricks  thick. 
Most  brickwork  is  stated  by  the  rod  reduced,  or  by  the 
cubic  yard  or  foot,  with  a  superficial  measurement 
extra  for  the  extra  labour  on  facing  only,  or  for  extra 
cost  of  a  superior  facing  brick. — M. 

pjciis.]- Measuring  the  Height  of  Chimney 
Stacks,  &c.— The  following  is  the  most  simple  way  : 
Measure  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  thc^  object  whose 
height  you  wish  to  ascertain.  Then  place  a  staff  (say 
one  10ft.  long)  perpendicular,  measure  the  length  of 
shadow  which  it  casts,  then  as  the  shadow  is  to  the 
staff  so  will  the  shadow  of  the  object  bo  to  the  object. 
As  the  sun  must  be  shining  to  enable  a  person  to  perform 
this  operation,  I  will  give  another  method.  Get  two 
staves  (say  one  sft.  and  the  other  4ft.  long),  place  them 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  object,  so  that  by 
looking  across  their  tops  you  can  see  the  summit  of 
the  object.  Then  measure  the  distance  between  the 
staves,  and  also  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  object 
to  the  first  staff.  Having  got  this  data,  proceed  in  the 
following  manner:  Supposing  the  distance  between 
the  staves  to  he  10ft.,  and  the  distance  from  the  object 
to  the  first  staff  40ft.,  for  every  loft,  between  tho  staff 
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C  and  the  object  D  allow  1ft.  rise,  to  which  add  the 
length  of  the  staff  C.  The  truth  of  this  will  be  more 
obvious  by  looking  at  the  sketch.  A  E  is  the  ground 
line,  B  and  C  are  the  two  staves,  and  D  is  the  object. 
— George  Diurant. 

[2(505.] —Circle    upon    Circle.  —  In    answer    to 
"  J.  E.,"  I  bave  to  state  that  I  have  had  as  mucli  expe- 
rience as  any  man  on  circle  upon  circle.     I  am  making 
one  at  present.     I  have  made  as  many  as  twenty  at 
one  time.     I  bave  tried  all  ways.     I  have  made  them 
from  Nicholson's,   but  I  found  it  a  very  roundabout 
way.     I  now  get  my  heads  out  as  I  would  a  handrail 
from  face  moulds  in  two  pieces,  and  what   cuts  out  of 
the  underside  makes  the  sash  head  and  beads  already 
faced  up,  and  ready  to  gauge  up  to  the  proper  size. 
With  respect  to  teaching  handrailing  and  skew  bridges 
in  schools.  I  can  tell  you  that  tliere  is  a  deal  of  twaddle 
taught,   very   little   to   tlie  benefit  of  the  master  for 
whom  they  work.     I  greatly  object  to  people  teaching 
a  trade  they  know  very  little  about.     There  should  be 
a  practical  man  to  each  trade,  and  not  an  art  master 
who  can  only  give  the  plan  and  not  the  working  de- 
partment.    .'Should  I  be  permitted.  I   will  give  you  a 
drawing  showing  my  syslem  of  circle  upon  circle. — 
.losEi'ii  Kii.F.v  (author  of  "  Sy.stem  of  Ilaudrailing"), 
Leeds. 

[2071]  — Party  Walls — I  have  a  somewhat  similar 
case  to  that  alluded  to  by  your  correspondents.  My 
north  external  side  wall  of  my  house  abuts  on  tho  gar- 
den of  my  neighbour.  He  has  erected  against  my  said 
wall  a  one-story  brick  building,  but  be  gains  no  support 
from  my  wall,  neither  has  he  cut  into  or  plastiTed  it. 
If  my  wall  were  pulled  down  his  building  would  in  it- 
self be  self-supiiorted.  and  would  be  an  erection  with 
brick  walls  on  three  sides  and  one  side  would  be  open. 
This  occurs  in  the  metropolitan  district.  I  have  asked 
him  to  contribute  towards  tho  cost  of  tho  portion  of 
my  wall  nhieh  he  so  uses,  hut  ho  positively  refuses. 
The  district  surveyor  says  he  cannot  interfere,  as  it  is 
a  more  private  matter  between  ourselves,  and  that  so 
far  as  the  public  are  conconieil  there  is  a  good  and 
KulTicient  wall  between  the  two  buildings  in  accordance 
with  tho  Building  Act,  and  that  tho  question  as  to 
whether  the  wall  is  jointly  owned  or  belongs  wholly 
to  one  person  iloes  not  concern  him.  Have  I  any 
remedy  either  to  compel  payment  or  to  force  my 
neighbour  to  build  a  separate  wall  ? — 1'.  li.  W. 


Jlr.  Georgo  Scott,  of  nriRliton,  li.xi  boon  appointed 
to  the  curatonship  of  tho  New  Public  Free  library 
and  Musciun,  Brighton,  at  a  .salary  of  £!.')(•  per  annum. 
There  were  about  20  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 


STATTJES,  MEMORIALS,  (fee. 

Casting  of  the  Statue  of  the  late  riiiNCE 
(^'oNsoitT. — Tho  bronze  cqiiestriiui  stiituo  of  the  late 
Priucc  Consort,  to  be  erected  upon  tho  Holborn  Via- 
durt  by  the  City  Corporation,  wag  successfully  ca.st 
on   Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Eccleston   Foundry, 
near  Victoria  Station.     The  mould  w.a-s  placed  in  a 
huge  flask,   within  the  walls  of  which   it  lay  em- 
bedded in  siind.     The  legs  and  tho  head  of  tho  hor.se 
and  the  rider  had  been  cast  previously,  and  were  now 
iitted  against  the  mould  with  the  bare  edges  tniieh- 
iug  the  main  body,   in  order   thtit  tho  fusion  might 
tai;e  place  on  their  coming  into  contact  with  the  hot 
metal.     On  the  right  of  the  door  w<as  the  blast  fur- 
nace, where  the  copper  was  being  melted,  and  on  the 
left  were  the  two  air  furnaces,  in  which  the  alloy  or 
white  metal,   consisting  of  zinc  and  tin,   was  under- 
going a  similar  process  in  two  crucibles.     Tlie  hour 
fixed  for  the  casting  was  four  o'clock,    and  all  being 
ready  by  that  time,   the  plug  was  withdrawn  from 
the  blast  furnace,  and  the  liquid  copper  was  decanted 
off  into  a  crane  ladle,  an  enormous  cauldron  capable 
of  lioldiug  more  than  two  tons,  which  had  been  jire- 
viously  well  heated.     When  the  bright  red  stream 
had  ceased  to  flow,   the   crucibles  glowing  with  a 
wliito  heat  were  drawn  up  out  of  the  wells  of  the  air 
furnaces,  the  molten  metal  belching  out  briUiiint 
green  flames  and   dense  columns   of  white   smoke. 
These   crucibles  were  then  emptied  into  the  large 
ladle.     The  fusion  of  the  two  metals  produced  a  very 
fine  effect  with   the  dazzling  jets  of  flame  crowned 
by  waves  of  smoke.     Tlie  ladle  was   supplied  with 
an   ingenious  mechanical  .an-angement  by  which  it 
could  be   tilted  in  any  direction  by  one  man  and  its 
contents  distributed  slowly  or  fast  at  pleasure.     It 
was  now  hooked  to   a  "traveller  "  running  on   rails 
along  beams,  and,  suspended  in  mid-air,  was  carried 
along  until  it  was  exactly  over  the  tube  in  tho  flask 
leading  into  the  mould,  .and  slowly  canted  over,    as 
the  lava-liko  stream   of  fluid  bronze  rushed  hissing 
and  seething  between  the  inside  core  and  the  outer 
skin  of  the  model.     The   gas  g6ner.ated  escaped  by, 
means  of  pipes,   and  was  immediately  ignited,   the 
spare  brass  oozed  out  and  ran  away  into  a  trough, 
and  the  cast  was   completed  to  the   satisfaction   of 
everybody   concerned,   the  operation  having  lasted 
only  half  an  hour.     Mr.  C.  Bacon  is  the  artist  of  the 
statue.     Messrs.    Young    &   Co.,   of  the   Eccleston 
Foundry,  are  now  engaged  in  executing  tho  Welling- 
ton  bronzes   for   S.  'Paul's  Cathedral,    which,  it  is 
confidently  expected,  will  all  be  completed  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

15DINBURGH. — In  tho  Deau  Cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
has  recently  been  erected  a  monument  to  tlie  meniury 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  to  whose  liberality  Edinburgh 
was   indebted  for  the  fountain  recently  erected  in 
West  Princes'-street  Gardens.     It  is  tlio  work  of  Mr. 
John  lihiud.     Measuring  loft,  in  height,  it  rises  from 
an  elaborately  moulded  base,  the  lower  p.art  of  tho 
shaft  being  covered  with   Celtic   orn.ament,  and  the 
np]ier  part  presenting,  in  low  relief,  tlie  stump  of  an 
old  tree  entwined  with  ivy.     Another  monunieiit  by 
Mr.  Ehind,  in  a  very  different  style,  is  placed  against 
tlie  west  wall.     This  structure,  designed  after  the 
Early   English  form  of    Gothic,    consists   of  three 
cuspfd  arches  in  freestone,  supported  on  shafts  of 
Inverness  granite,    and  enclosing  as  many  marble 
tablets.     Over  the  arches,  which  project  some  little 
distance  from  the  wall,  and  are  groined  underneath, 
rise  I  hrce  gablets  terminating  in  ornamental  crosses. 
In    the  centre    gablet  the    arms  of  tho  family  are 
elaborately    carved,    and  the   structure    is    further 
diversified  with  gurgoyles  at  the  corners,  floral  bosses 
terminating  the  label  mouldings  of  tho  arches,  and 
capitals  to  the  supporting  shafts  wrought  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  style.     On  tho  same  wall  is  a 
handsome  monument  in  freestone  .and  marlilc,  indi- 
cating tho  resting  place  of  Mr.  John  Bitchio,  one  of 
the  founders   of    tlie   Scotsman,   designed    by   Mr. 
William  Brodie,  K.S.A.,  .and  executed  by  M'E wen. 
This  work  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  .application  of 
(Jothic  architecture  to  monumental  |iui'posos.     From 
a  plain  b.ose  there  rises  on  each  side  a  scpiiire  column 
siiiiported  by  buttresses,  .and  tei-minating  abovi>  the 
wallhead  in   croekctted    pinnacles,    with   finials   in 
which  the  outline  of  the   Scottish  thistle  is  readily 
recognisable.    A  marble  medallion  on  a  gilt  ground 
occupies  the  space  between  tho  heads  of  the;  arches, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  wall  surface  is  filled  in  with 
ivy  leavcsand  berries  carved  in  low  relief.     Anotlior 
monument  worthy  of  special  notice   is  the   Kunic 
cross,   erected   in  memory  of    the  late  Mr.   James 
Valentine  Hagart.  of  Glendclvine.     Jfca-suring  fully 
12ft.  in  height,  this  structure  presents  on  the  lowiT 
part  of  its  surface  a  panel  inscription  in  raised  letters, 
witii  ornamental  tracery,  consisting  rif  twisted  reeds 
and  wreath    of    passion   flowers.     At  tlic   .arms  of 
the  cross  the   ornamentation    takes    the    form    of 
thistle  leaves,  and  round  the  edges  run  a  bold  bead 
and  fillet.     Tlie    work  has   been  executed   by    Mr. 
Al'Ewcn. 

IvEN.sixoTOX Tho  memorial  statue  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, a  joint  work  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and  M.  Hnchm, 
has  been  placed  on  the  south  side  ol  Holland  Park, 
Kensington,  along  with  a  characteristic  railing  and 
simie  bronze  castings,  comprising  panels  in  relief  of 
fish,  fee,  executed  in  a  manner  which  tho  Atkirncum 
calls  Japanese  for  hack  of  a  filter  name,  but  which  is 
strangely  ont  of  place  .and  inartistic. 


iur  §b  Cablt. 


Commencement    op  the   Architectural  So- 
ciKTiEs'  Meetings  for   Session   1872-73. — With 
the    approach   of  winter  the   various    architeclural        i 
societies  of  London  and  the  provinces  are  commencing 
to  hold  their  sessional  evening  meetings.     .Several  of 
the  provincial  societies  have   already  held  their   in- 
augural meetings  for  the  season,  and   the   Architec- 
tural  Association    of    London  commences   another 
and,    we  have    no    doubt,    more  successful   session 
than  ever,  this  (Friday)  evening  by  a  conversazione. 
A  short  address  will   be  delivered    by  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.U.I.B.A.,    and   prizes 
of  books  will  be  distributed  to  those  of  the  members 
who  distinguished  themselves    by  their    studies   in 
connection  with  the  various  classes   of  the  Associa- 
tion last  session.     On  Friday  next,  November  1,  the 
opening  business  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held, 
when  an  inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
President.    On  the  following  Monday,  the  4th  pro.x., 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  wUl  take  place,  when    Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
the  President,  will  deliver  an  address.    Thus  both  the 
senior  and    junior    members    of    the   profession    in 
London  will  be  provided  for. 

A     Promised     Contribution    Towards    the 
Formation  of  a  New  Style. — The  "battle  of  the 
styles,"  which  is  still  (says  the   Graphic)  left   un- 
determined  in    this    old    country    of    England,    is 
apparently  being  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  new 
country.     Chicago   is  preparing  an  astonishment  for 
the  architectural  world  whicli,  from  an  xsthetic  point 
of  view,  is  as  novel  as  auy  of  its  achievements  in  the 
rapid  manufacture  of  food.     All   its  new  hotels  are 
to  be  amazing  in  size  and  splcndonr,  but  for  "  style" 
the  establishment  now  being  raised  by  Mr.  Potter 
Palmer  must  be  considered  unique.     That  enterpris- 
ing personage  has  been  traversing  Europe  with  a 
view    to   collect  architectural  suggestions,    and  the 
various  fronts  of  his  new  hotel  are    to    exhibit  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  reflections,   and  will 
display  the  spirit  of   the  old  eclecticism,  which  has 
liitherto  been  confined  to  metaphysical    .systems,  in 
all  its  exuberant  comprehensiveness.     The  building 
has  three  v.ast  frontages.     One   of  these,  2.54ft    in 
length,  is  to  unite  the  characteristics  of   the  Doge's 
Palace  in  Genoa,  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mark  in  Venice, 
and  of  an  interior  section  of  the   Louvre  in  Paris. 
Our  insular  imagination  fails  in  attempting  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  effect  thus  proiluced,   hut  such, 
we  are  assured,  is  to  be  the  fact.     Another   front,  of 
about  equiil  length,  is  less  complicated  in  its  decora- 
tions,   which    it    borrows    from    ecclesiastical    and 
palatial  originals.     It  is  modelled  on  a  portion  of  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  at  Paris.     France  also   supplies  , 
the  style  of  a  third  and  smaller  front,  and  it  is  thus 
made  to  suggest  "  fashions"  in  building  as  .absolutely 
as  in  dress.     The  hotel  is  to  be  some  seven  stories  in 
height,  so  that  ample  space  is  given  for  the  utmost 
flights  of  the  architects'  fancies;  and,  if  he  pleased, 
he"  might  have  placed  all  the  old  styles  of  Europe 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  as  the  architect  of  the 
Bodleian    tower    at   Oxford   disposed    of    the    ive 
Classical  styles  of   Greece  and  Rome.     Within  this 
enormous   structure   will  be  found  as  many  as  830 
rooms,  professing  to  provide  accommodation  for  no 
fewer  than  1,000  guests. 

Ifswich  Docks. — Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  has  pre-  | 
sented  to  the  Ipswich  Dock  Commission  a  plan  for 
altering  the  entrance  to  Ipswich  Dock  and  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Orwell.  Mr.  Bateman  pro- 
poses to  cut  a  new  entrance  at  the  south  end  of  the 
dock,  so  that  vessels  can  enter  straight  from  the 
river,  and  to  form  a  lock,  2.")0ft.  in  length  by  ."lOft. 
in  widtli.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10.000.  Jlr. 
Bateman  further  propo.ses  an  outlay  of  £70,000  in 
river  improvements,  so  .as  to  admit  vessels  drawing 
18ft.  of  water. 

New  Colleges  in  Cambridge.— The  college  for 
the  education  of  women,  which  is  being  erected  upon 
the  llnntingdon-rcad,  and  about  two  miles  from  llie 
town,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  building  will 
be  ample  for  the  purjioses  to  wdiich  it  is  intended  to 
be  .applied.  The  Leys  Estate,  situated  on  thcTrump- 
ingtou-road,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Methodist 
So'ciety  for  the  higher  education  of  sons  of  Wesley.ans. 
A  third  scheme  is  also  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Cambridge  of  a  county  college.  It  i3 
proposed  that  tho  County  College  shall  be  an  asso- 
ciation of  shareholders,  registered  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies'  .\ct,  with  a  capital  of  £24,000  m 
£10  shares,  and  that  a  college  be  built  in  Cambridge 
for  .300  students. 

DE.STKU.-TION  of  STONEHENGE.-Tho  VOicC  of  tllC 

Art  Journal  must  be  heard  in  defer^-e  of  the  most 
valuable,  or,  at  all  events,  the  mo,t  irrep  aceable  of 
our  national  monuments.     The  British  vulgarian  h.ts 
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attacked  Stouehenge.  Since  the  time  of  King  David, 
and  probably  long  before,  "scrabbling  on  the  wall  " 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  imbecility.  But  the 
barbarians  who  desecrate  Stonehenge  are  not  content 
with  scrabbling  the  customary  references  to  the  old 
worship  of  the  Garden  Gods  ;  tliey  have  cut  their 
ignoble  names  deep  and  plain  in  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent trilithons.  The  work  has  been  done  by  some 
one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  chisel — a  gravestone 
cutter,  or  the  like.  Blischief  of  this  kind  is  conta- 
gious ;  it  tends  to  reproduce  itself,  like  a  pestilence. 
We  may  expect  to  see  knife  and  tile  and  chisel  un- 
loosed against  this  unique  prehistoric  monument ; 
and  a  work  0:1  which  eight  centuries  of  our  historj' 
has  wrought  no  recorded  change  ma^'  be  reduced,  in 
as  many  J'ears,  to  an  unsightly  ruin.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  law  might  reach  the  offenders ;  if 
not,  its  arm  should  be  strengthened  in  this  respect. 

The  Reading  C^uipenteks  axd  their  Em- 
I'LOYERS. — A  suitable  celebration  of  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  wages  question  by  the  Reading  car- 
penters and  their  employers  was  held  last  week  in 
that  town.  About  80  masters  and  men  dined  to- 
gether. The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Williams,  and 
the  vice-chair  b}'  Mr.  Harris,  builder,  of  Stanshawe- 
road.  The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
proposed  "  The  Building  Trade  of  Reading,"  to 
which  Mr.  Harris  responded.  Mr.  R.  Webber  gave 
the  toast  of  "  Ilcilth  and  happiness  to  their  em- 
ployers." which  was  also  responded  to  by  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Bedford,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Wheeler,  responded 
on  behalf  of  his  employers. 

The  Metropolit.vn  Bridges. — ^The  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  has  presented  a  report 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  the  subject  of  bridge 
tolls,  with  a  view  of  abolishing  those  impediments  to 
free  communication.  Since  the  removal  of  the  toll 
at  Southwark-bridge  the  traffic  over  it  has  increased 
at  least  tenfold.  The  estimated  cost  of  freeing  the 
bridges  on  which  tolls  are  still  payable  would  be  a 
million  sterling;  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  this 
amount  by  extending  the  coal  and  wine  dues.  The 
coal  dues  bring  in  to  the  Corporation  about  £100,000 
a  year,  to  the  Board  about  £200,000  ;  but  they  will 
cease  in  1880,  and  meanwhile  they  are  devoted  to 
other  purposes.  The  Board  must,  therefore,  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  and  of  the  Government. 

Chalk  in-  Coai,  Fires. — On  p.  261  we  gave  the 
experience  of  a  correspondent  who,  when  a  •'  poor 
parson,"  used  to  burn  challc  and  coal  mixed,  from 
motives  of  economy.  The  Rev.  Henry  Moule — well 
known  in  connection  with  the  earth  closet  which  bears 
his  name— suggests  another  method  of  utilising  chalk. 
His  system  is  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  grate  two 
or  three  inches  deep  with  small  lumps  of  chalk,  and 
on  the  top  of  that  layer  to  place  an  ordinary  coal 
fire.  He  says  :  "  Ttiere  may  occasionally  be  some 
little  slowness  in  the  first  kindling,  but  once  kindled, 
the  tire  will  gener<ally,  without  additional ' fuel,  and 
without  .'my  need  of  stirring,  burn  steadily  for  three 
or  four  Incurs.  Any  stirring  should  be  of  the  coals 
alone."  In  a  moderate-sized  parlour  gi-ate  one 
supply  of  chalk  has  served  for  a  fortnight ;  for  till 
the  chalk  is  converted  into  quick-lime,  its  value  as 
■'  supplementary  fuel "  will  continue.  When  the 
transformation  into  quick-lime  is  effected,  its  utility 
indoors  for  whitewashing,  plastering,  &c..  and  for 
outdoor  purposes  in  the  way  of  application  to  the 
land,  is  self-evident.  Mr.  Moule  says  that  by  this 
plan  *' the  con.sumption  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  for  warming  large  buildings,  will  be  diminished 
•50  per  cent." 

Pa.storal  .Staef  i'or  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford.— On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  new  pastoral 
staff,  which  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the  clergy 
and  laity  resident  in  the  diocese,  was  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Shire 
Hall.  The  staff  has  been  carved  out  of  a  piece  of 
oak  which  formed  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  episcopal 
residence,  which  is  s.aid  to  have  formed  part  of  a  tree 
growing  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
staff  is  embellished  with  silver  and  gold  enamel  work, 
and  precious  stones.  Mr.  Lodman,  architect,  was 
the  designer,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  jointlv 
by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Son,  Southampton-street,  Strand", 
and  Mr.  J.   Keith. 

TuNSTALL.— The  Local  Board  of  Tunstall,  Ktaf- 
fordsliiro,  recently  instructed  Mr.  .lohn  Elliot,  C.E.. 
of  Newcastle,  to  inquire  into  all  the  recognised 
.systems  of  dealing  with  sewage,  and  to  report  to  them 
on  the  subject.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
p-incipal  irrigation  farms  and  of  tlio  different  prc- 
eilfttation  processes,  Mr.  Elliot  has  advised  the  Board 
to  ii4^pt  General  Scott's  process  of  precipitation  and 
convcrsvin  of  the  product  into  cement.  The  cement 
raailo  by  Wr.  process,  Mr.  Elliot  .said,  was  very  good. 
The  Board  tWnight  the  system  feasible,  and  (icncr.al 
Scott  s  terms  i^r  the  use  of  bis  patent  reasonable. 
1  he  system  is  now  \^  operation  in  Birmiughain,  West 
Ham,  and  Ealing. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

KxioiiTLEY  v.  WiLKixsoN. — (Beforc  Mr.  Bridge, 
at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 17.) — The  defendant,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  the 
owner  of  a  building  estate  at  Hjiuimcrsniith,  upon 
which  a  large  number  of  houses  have  been  erected. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year  he  let  a  plot  of  land 
to  Mr.  Foulkcs,  who  gave  a  proper  notice,  and 
erected  a  carcass,  but  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of 
December,  when  plate  high.  In  this  roofless  condi- 
tion it  remained  till  July  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  District  Surveyor  found  men  again  working;  the 
brickwork  had  been  undertaken  by  one  man,  and 
tho  carpenter's  work  by  another.  Upon  each  of 
these  a  "  change  of  builder"  notice  was  served,  but 
each  returned  it,  saying  he  was  not  the  builder,  but 
woj'king  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  a  change  of 
builder  notice  was  also  sent,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion; hence  the  proceedings.  For  the  defence,  the 
interpretation  of  the  woi-d  "  builder  "  was  depended 
upon,  but  as  the  work  of  finishing-  was  let  out  to 
several  persons,  the  magistrate  held  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson had  control,  after  the  manner  in  which 
builders  usually  control  their  undertakings,  that 
Mr.  Wilkiusou  had  stepped  into  Mr.  Foidlces's  shoes, 
and  he  fined  him  10s.  and  costs.  Notice  of  appeal 
was  given. 


CHIPS. 

At  Southampton  a  now  music  hall  has  been  nearly 
completed.  The  building  was  designed  by,  and  is 
being  ere;ited  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr. 
Bcdborough,  architect.    Mr.  Gambling  is  the  builder. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just  been  completed 
at  Stacksteads,  Bury.  The  building,  which  will  seat 
800  persons,  is  of  stoue,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  tho 
architect  being  Mr,  George  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  S.  Michael,  Tateu- 
hill,  w'as  reopened  pn  Tuesday,  after  restoration. 
The  church  has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  about 
£800,  and  about  £1,200  was  expended  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nave.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  of  London, 
is  the  architect. 

A  public  hall  is  to  bo  built  at  Clitheroe,  under  the 
Companies  Act,  at  a  cost  of  ^.3,000. 

Anew  Mission  House  has  been  opened  this  week 
at  Arbroath,  N.B.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
consists  of  a  hall  and  vestry,  with  an  apse  at  the  east 
end.  It  will  seat  27.5  persons.  Mr.  Aitkeuhead  is 
the  architect. 

The  lease  of  Astley's  Theatre  has  been  purchased 
by  Messrs.  .Tohn  &  Geoi-ge  Sanger,  who  have  placed 
the  alterations  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson, 
architect,  of  Steeles-road,  Haverstock-hill.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £5,000.  it  will  be  opened  at  Christmas 
as  an  amphitheatre.  Mr.  Robinson  has  lately  exe- 
cuted Hengler's  Cirque.  Victoria  and  Pavilion 
Theatres,  and  re-decorated  Dniry  Lane  and  Adelphi 
Theatres. 

Two  more  Loudon  churches  are  to  bo  destroyed 
and  their  revenues  will  bo  absorbed  by  other  cures. 
The  doomed  edifices  are  those  of  S.  Martin  Outwioh, 
and  S.  Peter  Lc  Poor. 

The  Graphic  of  Saturd.ay  last  contained  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  B.A. 

The  restoration  fund  account  of  S.  David's  Cathe- 
dral shows  that  of  the  £25,000  required  for  the  esti- 
m.ated  work,  £21,500  has  been  disbursed,  leaving 
£.'i,500  to  be  raised.  The  repair  of  the  north  transept, 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  has  been  undertaken  by  ono  of 
the  Canons,  who  will  next  year  undertake  to  repair 
tho  roof  of  tho  Chapter  House. 

Cadoxton  Church,  Neath,  was  reopened  on  tho 
17t]i  inst.,  after  being  completely  restored  and  re- 
modelled. Somo  thirty  years  ago  the  church  was 
for  tho  most  part  rebuilt,  and  a  new  aisle  added  to  it. 

A  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Preston- 
ville,  Sussex. 

Tho  oi"gan  at  Falmor  Church,  Avhich  was  built 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pilobor,  of  London,  has  been 
repaired  by  Mr.  Gates,  of  Upper  North-street,  Brigh- 
ton. 

A  now  organ,  built  by  Walker,  has  just  been 
opened  in  tho  (Church  of  Monkton  Wyld,  Dorset. 
T'he  compass  is  from  I'C  to  G,  5G  notes,  aud  tho  cost 
was  £230. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  market  house  for 
Ulverston,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Grundy,  architect. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  tho  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  Scottish  Military  Depot  Centres  at 
Greenlaw,  Hamilton,  and  Aberdeen.  At  Groonlaw 
alone  tho  cost  will  be  £.'JO,000. 

A  committeo  of  tho  Chesterfield  ami  Derby  Insti- 
tute of  Engineers  has  been  appointed  to  consider  tho 
)jo.'!sibility  of  erecting  a  menujrial  hall,  to  cost 
£20,000  to  £30,000,  in  memory  of  Georgo  Stophon- 
Sfjn. 

I'almer's  Hotel  in  Cliicago  will  cost  1,500,000 
dollars  ;  the  frontages  will  be  21.)ft.,  25:ifl.,  .and  120ft., 
and  there  will  bo  S'.'M  I'ooms.  The  Pacific  Hotel  will 
have  475  rooms,  and  the  Sherman  House  27.5. 

Mr.  Joshua  Sallcrfield,  of  Manchester,  has  given 
£10,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  convalescent  hos- 
pital for  that  city. 


Amongst  the  buildings  in  progress  in  Melbourne 
at  tho  present  time  is  a  new  arcade,  which  is  to  bo 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  on  the  site  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  which  was  biu-nt  down  about  a  year 
ago. 

A  valuable  Chinese  idol  having  been  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  has  employed  Messrs.  Rattee 
&  Kett,  wood  carvers,  of  Cambridge,  to  construct  a 
shrine  for  it.  The  idol  is  to  stand  near  the  entrance 
to  Sandringham. 

Dante's  house  in  Florence  continues  to  be  utterly 
neglected ;  the  windows  are  out,  .and  the  house  has 
the  appearauce  of  being  gutted.  The  only  p.arts  un- 
injured are  tho  arch  over  the  door,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Southport 
Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardens  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  iE40,000.  The  object  of  the  promoters  is  to 
erect  an  aquarium,  pavilion,  conservatories,  &c. 

On  Monday  week  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  unveiled 
twostatues  of  Wickliffe  andLatimer,  placed  in  niches 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  Darlington  Town  Coimoil,  last 
week,  tho  report  of  the  Hospital  Committee  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  building 
forthwith,  at  a  cost  of  £9,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskins,  P.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington,  to  whom 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  in  March  last. 

Tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
has  given  his  consent  for  the  appropriation  of  Leyton 
Park  House  and  grounds,  consisting  of  twenty  acres 
of  gravel  land,  as  the  site  of  a  new  cemetery  for  north- 
east Loudon,-  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to 
carry  out  the  undertaldng. 

A  memorial  brass  has  recently  been  placed  in 
Exeter  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  memory  of  Arthur 
Looman  Burleigh,  late  Commoner  of  the  College. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council, 
the  salary  of  their  surveyor  (Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood, 
who  has  held  tho  appointment  for  14  years)  was 
increased  from  £400  to  £500  per  anmun.  The  reso- 
lution, which  was  proposed  by  tho  Mayor,  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 


fak  IJtlus. 


TENDERS. 

Brighton.— For  work3  at  94,  Nortli-road,  Brighton, 
new  shop  aud  alterations  aud  additions.  Mr.  John  Hill, 
architect  :— 

Newnham  £144    0    0 

Barnes 118    0    0 

Hall  (accepted) 115    0    0 

Brighton. — For  new  church  at  PreatonviUe,  Sussex. 
Mr.  John  Hill,  architect: — 

Hall    £2100    0    0 

BuiGHTOX. — For  the  erection  of  public  elementary- 
schools,  Richmund-street  and  Sussex-street,  Brighton,  for 
the  Brighton  School  Board.  Messrs.  Banister  Fletcher  & 
J.  S.  Nightingale,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Simpson : — 

o  'vl'34       Ed's  la's 

.    o  . ;  "  .i^  cJ  g      -2  a  «  25 

Hollands £9933  0  0  £32  0  0  £300  0  0 

niackmora  &  Howard  9499  0  0  169  16  5  305  3  G 

>fewnham  9460  0  0  120  0  0  .340  0  0 

Allen  &  Baker 9443  0  0  172  0  0  333  0  0 

Biirnos 939.5  0  0  220  0  0  330  0  0 

WiUersou&Co 9100  0  0  150  0  0  345  0  0 

RcvnoUls 9075  0  0  139  0  0  310  0  0 

Lockyor  8882  0  0  240  0  0  300  0  0 

Checsman&Co 8850  0  0  225  0  0  320  0  0 

Spreadborough  &  Co.  8750  0  0  200  0  0  230  0  0 

Sawyer 8.590  0  0  300  0  0  .300  0  0 

Stcnnins 8400  0  0  368  0  0  656  0  0 

Chappoll 8381  0  0  157  0  0  296  0  0 

Bridgman  &  Nuthall  6522  12  11  451)  0  0  452  0  0 

Chiselhurst.— For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  at 
Chiselhurst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  0.  Edwards.  Hackney-road. 
Mr.  William  Mundy,  architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 

Wood £1.546    0    0 

Winborno 1458    0    0 

Marr  1318    0    0 

Grovor  12S3    0    0 

Lark  1174    0    0 

Brown    1089    0    0 

Tiipsoll  1052  10    0 

Dyor  1050    0    0 

IIASTINGS.— For  warming  tho  Pavilion  ou  tho  Hastings 
and  S.  Leonards'  Promeuado  Pier  with  hot-water  appara- 
tus.   Messrs.  Cross  &  Wells,  architects; — 

Truss    £896    0  0 

Bacon  &  Co 820    0  0 

Jukes,  Ooulson,  Stokes,  &  Co 730    0  0 

Cboalo 72.5    0  0 

Smoaton&Oo 716    0  0 

Huggntt 690    0  0 

.Tcnuiugs 676    0  0 

Harrow  &  Wilson 670    0  0 

FrasorBros 615    0  0 

May 598    0  0 

Jones  &  .Son 678  10  0 

Alrtorton  &  Shrewsbury 670    0  0 

Wortner*  Smith 526    0  0 

Cumming  &  Edmonds  500    0  0 
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CHirplNn  BARNET.— Forpavinfj,  Chipping  Barnot,  Hcrls. 
Mr  Join,  I,a,Ws,  Chapcl-strect,  BcUord-row,  W.C.  arch,- 
tect  ami  eurvcyor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  lliumas 
LotUls :- 
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MiTCHAM  —For  drainage  work,  cosspius,  and  pumping 
machinery  at  Industrial  Schools,  Mitcham.  Mr.  H.  Saion 
Suell,  architect : — 

Wall  (accepted)  .£^23    0    0 

Nl'wrnuT  (Monmouth).— For  the  erection  of  Gchool 
huilclings  at  Newport,  Monmoutli,  for  the  Newijort  School 
Board.    Mr.  Lawrence,  architect:— 

ProKser  ''Ir',',!; 

Whitalier '''"r 

Bevan  &  Sons 'j;'-' 

Richards   J;|^- 

Ilazell.'.'.'.'.' ';•:-''-' 

.Innes  &  Allen ]*<' 

Miles  (accepted) "" 

Architect's  estimate ^-"" 

Nuneaton.— For  new  Wesleya.i  Chapel.  Nuneaton. 
Mr.  W .  Burton,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  :— 

..  £1860    0    0 
1,570    0    0 
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Marriott 

Linnells    

Towers '4^^  ' 

Neal  ";;» 

Sackree \^;" 

Hardy    |-,-'!!    " 

T.  &  (j.  Harrold >-■»'   '" 

Spencer 

Fox  &  Hood  (accepted) 

POTNET.— For  the  erection  of  a  hoat-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  for  Messrs.  Kohinson  &  Sims.  Mr.  ti. 
Edwards,  architect.    Quantities  not  supplied:— 

Hawkes  ^^^'l 

Gibbs  ■;*;' 

Aries  (accepted)  ''-^ 

Putney.— For  the  erection  of  cow  stables  for  Mr.  F.  .1. 
Morrison.  Mr.  E.  Niblett,  surveyor,  Quantities  supplied:— 

Adamson  &  Sons .Cf-"^ 

Aviss  &  Co ;j'^ 

Aries  (accepted)  -■'O 

SnoOTEP.'s  Hill.— For  p.ainting  and  general  repairs  at 
the  Shrubbery,  Shooter's  Hill,  tor  W.  Carter,  Esq.  Mr.  Ci. 
Judge,  jun.,  architect: — 

Blake  &  Eamplon .^^262 

STiNSTEAD— For  the  erection  of  new  school  at  Stan- 
steaci,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Scott 

Cadge  

Pearson  

Theobald 

Smith  (accepted)  .. 
West  Cowes  —For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences 
nt  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.    Mr.  Thomas  Dashwood, 
Ryde,  architect : — 

Thnm.as ^oSr 

j^iifTe'"::;:;;:;:;:;:!:::;:;;: «7o 

Sibley f*^!^ 

Meader  (accepted) --^" 

WOEPLESrON  —For  the  erection  of  now  national  school- 
room and  teachers'  house  at  Wood-street,  Worplesdon, 
Surrey.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  :— 

Swayne&Sons £564    0    0 

PearceS  Clark ^1"    " 

Gamctt   5'«    " 

Mason- - "'    «    " 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Chester,  October  31. — For  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  S.  Paul's  Cniurcli,  Houghton.  The 
architect  whose  plan  is  most  approved  will  be  employed 
as  the  architect  of  the  works,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
and  a  premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best.— llev.  H.  Falloon,  S.  Paul's  Parsonage,  Chester. 

Chester  Union.  February  1,  1873.— For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
.500  male  and  female  inmates,  witll  the  requisite  offices, 
&c.  Premium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £.'jO  for  the 
second  best  design. — Mr.  William  Keartland,  Clerk  to 
the  (iuardians,  Chester. 

Levburn  Union,  November  14. — For  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  workhouse,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  £3,000.  A  premium  of  £50  will  be 
given  for  the  plans  and  specification  cho.^en. — Mr.  K. 
Chapman,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Leyburn,  viil  Bedale. 

The  noTAL  Northern  Agricultiiral  Society 
(Dwellings  for  Agricultural  Uarourers), 
CIctobor  31. — Premiums  are  offered  by  this  society  for 
sets  of  plans,  with  specifications, for  labourers'  dwellings 
of  the  following  description,  viz  :— Class  I.— Separate 
cottages  on  one  floor,  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. — 
;  Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages  on  one  Uoor,  or  on  two 
floors.— Mr.  Alexander  I'ates,  Secretary,  Sj,  Uniou- 
strcet,  Aberdeen. 

'Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to'  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tcgett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
tlip  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hofl  Jlonumcnt,  Vienna. 

Wravsbury  (Bucks),  November  4.— For  plans  for 
schools  and  teachers'  residence.— Mr.  Doulton,  Vine 
House,  Wraysbury,  Bucks. 


346    0 

0 

2.51  IS 

6 

237     0 

0 

219  10 

0 

201  18 

0 

Hants.— For  mansion  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  Wool- 
mer  Forest,  Hants.    Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.    Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Lansdowno  &  Pollard: — 
For  Walling. 

Drakes'  Concrete  Company £1292    0 

Other  Tiades. 
Kcmp&Pocock    4649  15 

Hastings.- For  offices  and  stalls  on  the  Hastings  and 
S.  Leonard's  Promenade  Pier.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Wells, 
architects.    Quantities  supplied : — 

Partly  Roofed 

with  Lead. 
£3470 


Strudwiek  

T.  &  J.  Loe  (accepted) ■'■JJ 


495  10 
0 


Howard     £33.50 

Vidlcr    3270 

Tupper*  Carr  2980 

Brown    2971 

Avard    '2971 

Jukes,   Coulson,  Stokes, 

&  Co 2935 

Patnian  &  Fotherlngham  2920 

Stentcford    2793 


30(16 
3060 


3013 
2976 
2886 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF   BEST  QUALITY. 

EAlirELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep.Ms,  also  cost  of 

transit  to  any  pnrt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 

application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office: 

[Advt.]  COESHAM,  WILTS. 


IIolrohN. — For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel.  Hoiborn,  for  the  Midland  Investment 
Corporation.  Messrs.  I.,ockwood  &  Mawson,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Brown  :— 

Wagstaff  £269.5 

Hill.  Keddell,  &  WaUlram 2613 

Sewell 2.546 

Longmire  &  Burge 24.55 

Boycc 2410 

noLDOUN. — For  general  repairs,  cleansing  and  painting 
throughout  at  the  Inns  of  ('"urt  Hotel,  Ilolhom,  for  the 
Midland  Investment  Ccirporallon.  Mevsre.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Brown  :— 

Boyco i'.i'l'it 

Hill,  Keddell,  &  Waldram 2.388 

Wagstaff  2.300 

Sewell    2237 

Longmire  &  Burgc 2143 

Kent.- For  erecting  a  villa  at  Cudhain,  Kent,  for  S. 
Packman,  Esq: — 

Blake  &  Ilamplen  C27 

LAXCAsniUR. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  in  Firs- 
lane,  Ijcigh,  Lancashire,  for  Mr.  John  Smith.  Mr.  U.  J. 
Boardman,  architect: — 

Trofford  (accepted) JC524 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

QREEN  ROOFINB-SLATES. 

AssuppUcd  to  H.HB.  The  Princeof  Wales  at  Sanilrinciliam 

The  Pcnmoylo  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

iLesa costly  than  ordinary  Qothie  Til'mg.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

In  sizes  suitable    or   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  a' 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Pi>r       Equivalent  to 
J.HOOSlute  

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  8  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  12  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 

Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  ReferenCB  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.BANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jerinyn-slreet,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum.  Tuftonstrcct, 
Westminster. 


CONTRACTS   OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 
Batlev,  October  2S.— For  sewerin?,  levelling,  pav- 
ing, nagging,  curbing,  and  channelling  lialk-street.— 
Mr.T.  Dean,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  liatley. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways.  Dec.  1.— For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay.— Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

British  Columbia,  January  1.5,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock— Jlr.  G. 
U.  Walkem.  Chief  Commissioner,  Laud  and  ^>  orks,. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Canterbury.  December  2.— For  a  concession  of 
the  town  sewage.— Mr.  K.  \V.  Flint,  Town  Clerk, 
Castle-street,  Canterbury. 

Crewe,  November  1.— For  tlie  timber  standing 
upon  the  land  taken  for  widening  the  Crewe  and 
Stafford  line.— Jtr.  Whiteman,  I'rince  Albert-street, 
Crewe. 

Drigiilington  Local  Board,  October  31.— For 
the  purchase  of  the   surplus  stock  of  mains,  bends, 
socket-caps,  plugs,  and  i  unctiou-pipes.— Mr.  .1.  Smith,     . 
Solicitor,  Birstal,  near  Leeds. 

E.vST  Preston  Union,  November  5.— For  tho 
erection  of  a  new  workhouse.— Mr.  G.  J!.  Nichols, 
Architect,  llandsworth,  Birmingham. 

Elland-Ccm-Greetland  Gas  Company,  Xov.  1. 
—For  the  purchase  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor 
for  a  period  of  one  or  three  years.— 51r.  U.  West, 
Secretary,  Gas  Ofllce,  EUand. 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  October  31.— For 
the  purchase  of  the  coke  manufacture!  at  lleckton, 
from  .lauuary  1  to  September  30,  1873.- Mr  .1.  O. 
Phillips,  Secretary,  Ilorscferry-road,  Westmiuster. 

Gkfat  Western  Railway,  October  30.— For  the 
purchase  of  old  materials.-Hr.  F.  G.  Saunders,  Secre; 
tary,  Paddington  station. 

IIoRNSEV  LOCAL  BOARD.  November  ^.-l''"  tli6 
supply  of  granite,  rag.  Hint,  ballast,  clay,  and  hard 
cori;  paving,  curbing.  an,l  chaiimdling ;  lor  paviors 
work  ;  and  for  collecting  and  removing  he  dust,  «c.— 
Mr  W.  Hammond,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Southwood- 
iane,  Highgate,  N. 

Kingstown  Harbour.  November  7.— I' or  the 
erection  of  stores,  storcke.q.er's  dwelling-liouse,  timber 
ictty,  and  other  buildings  on  the  West  1  ler.— Jlr.  «  . 
Lees  Secretary,  Irish  Lights  Olhce,  Dublin. 


J.HOOSlutOi. 

pprntiuiire 

2  17    6     . 

..     K.s.nd. 

2  17     6     . 

..     16s.  6d. 

2    5     0 

..     14b. 

1  18    6 

..     138. 

1     7     6 

..    lis. 

Leavesden  WoonsiDE  (near  Watford),  October  31. 
—For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  cliimucy-shaft 
at  the  K.  IMiicras  .Schools. -Jlessrs.  Richardson  &  \V  ag- 
honi.  Surveyors,  7,  Craven-street,  Cliariug-cross. -rt-C. 

-MiTiioPOLiTAN  lioARU  Of  WoRiis.  November  7.— 
For  the  construction  of  2,257ft.  of  brick  ami  p.pf 
sewers  and  other  works  in  Whiteehapel.— M-.  ■>■  "• 
Bazalgetie,  I'.ngineer  to  the  Board,  Spring-gardens. 

MouLi-.Y  Local  lioARi),  October  30.-For  levelling, 
paving,   and   flagging    I'PP"'    Fountain-street 
street,  and  Cross-street.— Mr.  .J.  Rayner, 
Board,  .Morley. 

Northampton,  November  2.-For  the  erection    n 
a  large  house,  shops,  and  premises,  in  connection  " 
the  Swan  Hotel.— Messrs.  E.  " 
chitecls,  29,  Abingdon-street. 


New- 
Clerk  to  tho 


;  F.  Law  and  So«s.  "' 


Okehamptos  (Devon),  November  • --JTho  ""nd 
on  of  school  buildings  to  "C'-''""'""'';;''"  .  _Mi.  U  L. 


tion 

V2'>  girls,  and  a  resident 


Fuitord,  Clerk  to  School  Board  okehampton,  Devon. 


November  1,  1872. 
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THE  WOROIAN'S  SHARE  IN 

ARCHITECTURE— I. 

What  it  Was. 

OUR  poor  "Malade  Imaginaire  "  of  an 
age,  whose  chief  ailment  seems  to  be 
the  belief  that  it  has  all  the  diseases  on  record, 
and  -whose  worst  symptoms  come  from  a 
surfeit  of  doctors'  stuff,  never  finds  any  lack 
of  medical  advisers.  Their  opinions  are  con- 
tradictory enough,  but  their  way  of  proceed- 
ing is  one  and  the  same.  They  begin  by  a 
discourse  on  the  alarming  nature  of  the  ill- 
ness ;  they  work  on  the  patient's  nervousness 
till  his  blood  runs  cold,  and  then  out  comes 
the  inevitable  pill-box.  In  architectural 
matters  this  sort  of  thing  happens  regularly 
once  or  twice  a  year  ;  of  late  we  have  had  a 
specimen  of  it  almost  every  quarter.  The 
trick  has  been  played  so  often  that  it  really 
must  be  losing  its  effect.  Each  new  comer 
must  by  this  time  be  hard  put  to  it  to  outdo 
his  predecessors — to  make  a  longer  face,  or 
tell  a  more  terrible  tale.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  fraternity  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged. The  faster  they  ai-rive,  the  surer 
they  are  to  be  found  out,  and  the  sooner  will 
their  unhappy  dupe  pack  them  all  about  their 
business,  and  go  to  his  work  with  a  will. 

It  is  not  by  being  frightened  at  the  evils  of 
the  time,  either  in  art  or  anything  else,  that 
we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  by 
letting  ourselves  be  persuaded  that  they  are 
worse  than  they  are.  Sensational  writers, 
who  are  nothing  if  they  cannot  make  their 
readers'  hair  stand  on  end,  paint  them  of 
appalling  magnitude.  If  they  are  only  lucky 
enough  to  see  a  mouse,  or  even  to  hear  of  one 
at  second-hand,  they  cry  out  instantly  that 
there  is  a  lion  in  the  way;  and  people  who 
run  first  and  look  afterwards  are  sometimes 
persuaded  that  there  is.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  pretty  closely  the  last  new 
source  of  terror,  and  see  if  it  really  makes  the 
path  on  which  architecture  is  now  travelling 
quite  so  impassable  as  we  have  been  told 
This,  of  course,  is  the  separation  between 
design  and  workmanship  :  the  fact  that  our 
buildings  are  arranged  and  put  into  shape, 
not  by  the  men  who  erect  them,  but  by 
archit<;cts  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  handle  a 
mallet  or  a  chisel.  This  fact,  we  have  just 
been  .solemnly  assured,  is  enough  to  ruin  our 
architecture  beyond  all  hope.  All  the  struc- 
tures, of  whatever  age,  which  are  worth 
looking  at,  were  put  up,  it  is  stated,  on  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  system — the  system,  that 
is,  of  every  workman  designing  his  own 
work ;  and  till  we  adopt  the  same  one,  we 
are  only  going  on  more  and  more  certainly 
to  destruction.  This  is  such  a  sad  conclusion 
that  one  hesitates  to  be  convinced  of  it  by 
the  loudest  vociferation.  Considering  it 
calmly,  there  seem  to  be  two  things  still 
unproved  :  first,  that  this  was  the  actual 
syslciu  of  all  past  ages ;  and,  secondly,  that 
even  in  tliat  case  it  must  always  be  the  only 
possible  one. 

The  latter  of  these  is  a  theoretical  question, 
and,  like  others  of  its  class,  may  be  left  for  time 
to  answer.  The  former  relates  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  can  surely  be  settled  one  wav  or  the 
other.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  all 
work  was  designed  by  the  men  who  did  it, 
that  period,  it  will  probably  be  admitted,  was 
dunng  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  them,  there- 
fore, the  inquiry  may  be  limited.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  my  first-class  building, 
either  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  any- 
where else  where  the  Gothic  style  prevailed, 
and  ask  if  it  is  possible  or  conceivable  that  it 
grew  up  in  the  haphazard  way  in  which  we 
are  told.  Look  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  or 
Salisbury  ;  look  at  Chartrcs  or  Laon,  look  at 
Limburg,  or  tlie  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Treves, 


and  try  to  conceive  such  structures  shaping 
themselves  so  by  the  individual  caprices  of 
the  masons  and  wallers  who  built  them.  It 
is  precisely  the  general  design — the  one  all- 
mastering  idea  by  which  the  details  are  bound 
together— which  is  the  most  striking  thing 
about  them.  It  is  this  that  everybody  sees, 
from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  cultivated, 
and  cannot  help  seeing,  unless  he  looks  at 
them  like  a  fly,  by  a  square  inch  at  a  time. 
It  needs  no  more  than  ordinary  eyesight 
to  dispose  of  such  a  theory  as  that  of 
the  Quarlerhj  Review,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. The  main  thing  in  every  great  archi- 
tectural work,  whether  ancient,  MediaBval, 
or  modern,  is  its  gejieral  design,  and  the  highest 
place  in  architecture  is  that  of  a  general 
designer.  When  we  come  to  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  decoration,  the  case  is  different. 
Details  of  these  classes  lose  their  life  and 
spirit  unless  they  are  executed  by  the  very 
men  who  invent  them,  and  in  these  our  pre- 
sent practice  is  consequently  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Architecture  proper,  on  the 
contrary,  which  deals  with  arrangement,  con- 
struction, composition,  which  binds  all  the 
parts  together  into  a  whole,  and  gives  us  a 
majestic  figure  instead  of  a  heap  of  disjointed 
limbs,  must  obviously,  and  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  have  always  gone  on  a  different 
principle.  The  man  who  designed  a  cathedral 
certainly  did  not  build  it  all  with  his  own  hands ; 
probably,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he  built  no 
part  of  it  whatever.  If  he  had  talents  for 
sculpture,  he  may  have  done  some  of  the 
carving,  or  if  he  had  talents  for  painting,  he 
may  have  done  some  of  the  coloured  decora- 
tion ;  but  his  architecture  was  none  the  better 
if  he  did,  and  none  the  worse  if  he  did  not. 
A  judge  of  sculpture  and  painting  he  must 
have  been,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
control  the  decorative  workmen  so  as  to  make 
their  work  harmonise  with  his  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  always,  or  often,  worked 
along  with  them.  In  a  large  bnilding  he 
would  usually  find  enough  to  do  without,  for 
the  general  design  of  a  large  building  is  no 
trifle.  It  is  enough,  and  must  always  have 
been  enough,  to  demand  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  ablest  men  that  could  be  found.  True, 
the  ^Mediseval  architect  did  not  have  to  design 
every  detail  himself,  as  have  his  nineteenth 
century  successors ;  but  he  had  to  do  what 
needs  no  less  care  and  diligence,  to  fix  rigidly 
the  Umits  within  which  others  might  design 
them.  His  first  business,  no  doubt,  was  to 
settle  his  plan  and  decide  how  to  vault  and 
roof  it ;  to  fix  on  height  of  his  piers,  the 
curves  of  his  arches  and  groin-ribs,  and  the 
levels  of  his  strings,  parapets,  and  ridges.  It 
sounds  simple  enough  ;  but,  perhajis,  no  man 
now  living  knows  the  thought  and  labour, 
the  years  of  study,  and  the  moments  of 
happy  invention,  which  in  a  first-rate  edifice 
it  involved.  Yet  all  this  was  but  the  skeleton 
of  the  work.  When  it  came  to  the  clothing 
it  with  the  forms  of  beauty  which  we  see,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  how  much  to  attribute  to  the 
master-mind,  and  how  much  to  others.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  treatment  of  minor 
secondary  divisions  might  be  turned  over  to 
"subordinates;''  we  might  fancy  one  settling, 
for  instance,  the  general  disposition  of  ]iarts  in 
a  transejit  front,  another  dealing  witli  tlic 
choir,  and  a  third  putting  his  whole  imagina- 
tion into  some  such  lovely  tower  as  those  at 
Lincoln  or  Caen  or  Senlis.  Even  this  is  diffi- 
cult, in  many  cases,  to  believe  in ;  there  is 
such  an  unmistakable  unity  about  the  com- 
position tliat  a  divided  authorship,  even  to 
this  limited  extent,  seems  impossible.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too,  tliat  although  it  were 
proved  that  this  sometimes,  or  even  often, 
happened,  it  would  be  a  very  different  tiling 
from  proving  that  each  individual  workman 
designed  his  own  work.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  owe  the  composition  of  the 
east  end  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  not  to  tlie 
master-mason  who  arr.anged  the  gcncal 
scheme  of  the  thirteenth  century  work  there, 
but  to  some  one  else  who  filled  in  the  outlines 
he  had  supplied  ;  still,  this  some  one  else  did 


not  pile  up  the  whole  east  end  himself.  It 
took  many  workmen,  we  may  be  sure,  to  do 
it.  and  in  doing  it  they  were  not  carrying  out 
their  own  ideas  at  all,  but  those  of  another. 
So  it  must  have  been  everywhere,  and  in  .all 
ages,  wherever  any  great  work  was  produced. 
Unity  is  the  first  condition  of  art,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  subordination.  In  a 
perfect  system,  the  greatest  man  would  be 
entrusted  with  what  requires  the  greatest 
powers — namely,  general  design,  and  would 
have  the  choice  and  control  of  the  workmen 
who  over-ruled,  each  according  to  his  ability, 
some  less  and  less  important  division  of  the 
common  task. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  was  not  the  work- 
man's share  in  architecture.  There  was  no 
art  commune  formerly,  any  more  than  now, 
in  which  everybody  did  as  he  listed.  There 
was  no  dead  level  with  the  same  lot  for  each, 
whatever  his  intelligence,  his  experience,  or 
his  preferences.  As  a  rule,  we  may  be  sure, 
from  the  results,  that  there  was  not  the  one 
thing  that  is  even  worse  than  thi.' — an  up- 
side-down subordination — with  the  fools  at 
top,  and  the  wise  men  at  bottom.  Such 
a  system  is  and  has  been  common  enough  in 
most  spheres  of  labour,  where  wealth  and 
influence  and  plausible  pretence  never  cease 
from  trying  to  keep  down  practical  ability. 
In  the  architectural  world,  for  several 
centuries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  practical 
ability  did  somehow  manage  to  get  to  the 
top  and  keep  there,  with  the  results  we  see. 
When  it  does  so  again,  and  as  far  as  it  may 
be  doing  so  now,  we  shall  see  results  of  the 
same  kind.  The  great  desideratum  for  oirr 
architects  is  not  their  being  workmen  or  not 
workmen,  but  their  being  fitted,  both  by 
talent  and  by  training,  for  the  position  they 
hold  ;  and  for  our  architecture  itself,  the 
pressing  want  is  that  they  should  be  able  to 
get  subordinates  who  are  equally  fit  for 
secondary  places.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
tliat  in  the  jMiddle  Ages  themselves  any  largo 
part  of  the  workmen  can  have  had  to  do  with 
design,  even  in  details.  Capacity  for  design- 
ing is  not  universal,  nor  can  it  be  said  in  any 
high  degree  to  be  common,  and  yet  many  of 
the  very  smallest  details  in  good  Gothic  work 
do  display  it  in  perfection.  No  doubt,  then 
as  now,  a  large  proportion  of  workmen  hiid 
purely  mechanical  abilities,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  under-rated.  But 
those  who  had  the  power  of  invention  found 
opportunities  of  using  it,  and  constantly 
greater  opportunities  as  their  power  matured. 
In  minor  details,  no  doubt,  such  men  fre- 
quently designed  their  work  as  they  went  on, 
and  this  gives  life  and  freshness  to  it  if  it  is 
of  a  decorative  character.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  having  purely  mechanical  work 
designed  by  the  men  who  execute  it,  though 
there  may  often  bo  a  great  advantage  in 
having  it  designed  by  an  architect  on  the 
spot,  who  can  look  at  his  half-completed 
building  and  see  what  it  wants.  Its  form 
once  wisely  fixed  on,  however,  it  matters 
little  who  chisels  it  out.  While  it  is  only 
geometrical  forms  and  plane  surfaces  that  are 
in  question,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
whether  they  were  invented  by  the  man  who 
works  them  or  by  another.  A  waller  will  not 
IHit  any  more  art-feeling  into  his  wall,  even 
if  it  is  he  instead  of  the  head  designer  who 
settles  how  many  feet  high  it  is  to  be  ;  .and 
so  of  everything  else  that  is  merely  done  by 
rule  and  line.  But  when  it  comes  to  carving 
or  inlaying,  .ind  much  more  to  the  higher 
branches  of  figure  sculpture  and  painting, 
it  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  here,  for  the 
most  part,  that  modern  architecture  fails  ; 
not  so  much,  in  its  best  cxjvmples,  in  its 
general  design  as  in  the  lifeless  character  of 
the  decoration.  We  lack  workmen  who  are 
competent  to  it ;  and  the  few  artists  who 
might  be  competent  refuse  to  recognise  the 
necessary  limits  to  their  freedom.  We  can 
see  that  the  decor.ative  workmen  of  old  had 
liberty  to  design  their  own  work,  but  it  was 
liberty  witliin  rigid  bounds,  and  the  more 
important   the   work,   the   more  closely  the 
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boundaries  had  to  be  observed.  There  were 
the  limits  of  the  general  form  and  size  of  each 
particular  detail.  Jf  it  was  a  doorway,  for 
instance,  its  outline  and  dimensions  were  fixed 
by  the  internal  plannin",  the  height  of  the 
stages,  and  the  general  scheme  of  the  eleva- 
tion. The  proportions  of  the  arch  had  to 
hanuonise  with  those  of  other  arches  around 
it,  and  its  section,  down  to  the  minutest 
moulding,  might  only  be  varied  within  the 
limits  of  the  style.  The  style,  we  may  say, 
was  the  key  in  which  the  whole  building 
was  pitched,  and  this  once  settled,  every 
workman,  whether  he  approved  it  or  not,  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  it.  No  doubt  there 
were  conservatives  and  radicals  in  those 
days,  men  who  much  preferred  the  style  of 
fifty  years  before,  and  men  who  were  looking 
forward  to  the  development  that  was  to 
come  fifty  years  later.  But  their  liberty  of 
choice  did  not  extend  to  these  ;  the  7iiaster- 
mason,  while  he  felt  their  work  to  be  invalu- 
able and  indispensable,  took  care  nevertheless 
that  it  should  be  in  unison  with  his  grand  idea. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this :  that 
there  were  head  designers,  as  to  whom  it  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  whether  they  were 
called  architects,  or  master-masons,  or  any- 
thing else  ;  that  there  were  art-workmen  who 
both  designed  and  executed  carving  and  other 
decorative  details,  and  who  had  liberty  of 
invention  according  to  their  powers,  and  with 
such  restrictions  as  were  needful  to  preserve 
unity  of  arcliitectural  feeling ;  and,  lastly, 
that  there  were  very  many  other  workmen,  such 
as  wallers  and  ordinary  stonemasons,  who 
sometimes  invented,  but  much  more  frequently 
made  to  order,  the  details  on  which  they  were 
employed.  The  work  of  these  last,  being 
done  with  rule  and  compasses,  was  not  capable 
of  either  losing  or  gaining  much  in  execution. 
.Such  things  as  piers  and  buttresses,  or  even 
string-courses,  arch-mouldings,  and  tracery, 
were,  in  all  probability,  designed,  at  least  in 
the  best  class  of  work,  by  those  who  were 
most  competent  to  the  task,  and  these  would 
rarely  be  the  men  who  were  fit  for  nothing 
more  than  to  work  tlicm.  ]5etween  the 
Mediajval  architect  and  the  modern  one  the 
main  difference  was  that  the  former  jiassed 
his  time  on  his  building,  and  had  the  power 
(without  which  he  might  as  well  have  been 
sitting  at  an  office  table  a  hundred  miles  off) 
of  modifying  and  improving  it  as  it  went  on. 
Contracts  and  extras  had  not  been  invented, 
and  so  the  first  ideas  of  the  designer  were  not 
obliged  to  be  his  last  ones.  The  difference 
between  tlie  decorative  workman  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  his  successor  of  to-day  was 
much  more  fundamental  :  the  one  could 
design,  the  other  only  copies.  AVhether  any- 
thing can  be  devised,  beyond  the  little  that 
has  been  done  in  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
lessen  this  difference,  is  a  point  that  may  be 
considered  in  another  article. 


SALISBUKY  CATIIEDRAL  AND 
llOMSEY  AJ5UKY. 
TT  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
-*-  contrast  than  that  formed  by  tlie  two 
buildings  of  Salisluiry  Cathedral  and  Itomsey 
Abljcy,  which  happen  to  be  such  near 
neighbours.  The  Cathedral  in  question  is  a 
moilel  of  graei'  .and  piettincss,  and  though 
really  upon  a  large  scale  and  covering  a  vast 
site,  it  does  not  .appear  grand  or  impressive. 
It  has  a  toy-like  look  amidst  all  its  perfect 
proportions  and  lovely  detail.  liomsey  Abbey, 
on  the  contr.ary,  though  far  smaller,  is  un- 
questionably the  grander  of  the  two.  The 
speciality  of  Salisbury  among  its  cathedral 
compeers  is  that  it  is  entirely  composed  in 
one  style— that  of  the  Lancet  period,  or 
Early  Engli.sh  period  of  (iotliic  .architecture. 
Early  English  this  building  literally  is,  pare 
Mr.  Sh,av]io,  as  coniparc<l  with  its  co-tempo- 
rary buildings  on  the  Continent,  with  \(diich 
it  has  little  apjiarent  correspondence.  As 
most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  this  and 
the   Cathedi-al  at  Amiens  arc  said  to  have 


been  commenced  in  the  same  year.  The 
chronicles  in  tliis  are  particularly  clear, 
AVilliam  of  Wanda  having  recorded  that  in 
the  year  1220  the  foundation  of  the  present 
church  was  laid  under  Bishop  Richard  Poore, 
and  dedicated  in  1258,  but  the  tower  and 
spire  are  of  a  later  date,  and  replace  a  lantern 
which  was  the  original  finish. 

It  is  the  exterior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
r.athcr  th.an  the  interior,  which  has  attained 
for  it  its  celebrity  as  .an  architectural  work  of 
art,  while  at  Amiens  the  internal  effect  is,  as 
it  should  be,  paramount.  Could  a  building 
be  conceived  which  would  unite  the  cluarms 
of  each,  it  would  approach  perfection  ;  but 
with  regard  to  all  things  earthly  it  would 
seem  always  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  compromise  and  sacrifice  of  some  one  thing 
to  attain  another.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  now 
know  nothing  as  to  the  pristine  finishing 
feature  of  this  pile  we  are  describing,  for  the 
rhythm  of  all  the  original  structure  remaining 
is  so  remark.able  that  we  cannot  conceive  but 
th.at  it  would  have  been  not  less  harmoniously 
crowned,  and  yet  without  the  so.aring  tower 
and  spire  Salisbury  would  be  bereft  of  its 
princip.al  charm.  It  must,  however,  bo  con- 
fessed th.at  our  own  opinion,  however 
treasonable,  is  that  the  proportions  of  these 
are  somewhat  at  fault.  The  two  stages  of 
the  tower,  Imilt  at  different  dates,  are  too 
equal,  and  the  great  height  of  the  whole 
slightly  detracts  from  the  scale  of  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  helps  to  give  that  toy- 
like look  to  the  exterior  view  of  the  Cathedral 
which  we  have  noticed. 

The  absence  of  the  usually  numerous 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  two  transepts  with  th.at  of 
the  north  porch,  combine  to  give  the  sim- 
plicity with  vigour  of  outline  which  are  the 
.striking  excellences  of  the  exterior.  The 
det<ail,  though  excellent,  is  not  remark.able, 
and  the  inferiority  in  consequence  of  the 
porch  mentioned,  to  that  in  the  similar  posi- 
tion at  Wells,  is  patent  at  the  most  cursory 
glance.  The  west  front  also,  though  intended 
as  a  UiHr-de-fiirvi;,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
sculpture  upon  a  gr.and  scale,  falls  f.ar  short  of 
that  of  the  Cathedr.al  we  have  just  named. 
The  absence  of  western  towers  to  terrain.ate 
the  wings  of  this  fa(;ade  renders  their  sham 
nature  too  evident ;  they  hide,  but  of  course 
do  not  foUow,  the  lines  of  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  sky-line  of  this  square  heap, 
broken  only  by  the  g.able  end  of  the  nave  and 
the  small  turret  at  either  end,  is  poor  in  the 
extreme.  We  have,  however,  in  England,  so 
few  attempts  to  introduce  the  sister  .arts  with 
architecture  upon  so  imjiortant  a  scale,  that 
we  gladly  turn  our  attention  to  the  details  of 
this  facade.  Whether  or  not  it  be  wise  to 
attempt  their  restoration,  as  is  being  done,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  most  questionable,  and  it  is 
.already  most  difficult  to  discern,  between  the 
few  happily  unrestored  fragments  of  figures, 
those  that  h.ave  been  (so-called)  restored, 
and  the  new  statues  that  are  being  placed,  as 
funds  permit,  in  the  vacant  niches.  Ancient 
sculpture  is  too  rare  and  jn-ecious  to  become 
so  lost,  and  grievously  as  this  fac^ade  has  been 
mutilated,  it  was  a  better  study  for  the  archi- 
tectural student  before  than  since  its  restora- 
tion was  commenced. 

()rigin.ally  there  were  123  statues  arranged 
in  five  horizontal  lines  stretching  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  figure  of  our  Lord  seated 
in  a  vescica-shaped  niche  in  the  smnmit  of 
tlie  gable  above  them.  The  grouping  of 
these  sculptures  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ver.ses  of  the  hynm"Te  Deum  L.audamus." 
In  the  first  tier  .are  represented  the  Angels,  in 
the  second  r.atriarchs  .and  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament :  in  another  the  Apostles  : 
then  Doctors,  Virgins,  and  Martyrs;  and 
lastly.  Worthies  of  the  English  Church. 
The  few  old  figures  are  vigoroiwly  designed 
and  pnned,  and  those  wliich  Mr.  llcdfern,  the 
sculptor,  has  added  are  fairly  in  keeping 
therewith,  and  as  the  work  wbiiOi  he  h.as 
commenced  ^iroceeds,  the  general  effect  in- 
tended by  the  designers  of  this  fa(;'adc  will 


become  manifest.  It  is,  without  question, 
far  inferior  to  the  splendid  example  at  Wells, 
and  lacks  the  concentration  of  that  .at  Exeter. 
It  is  somewhat  scattered  and  disjointed  in 
design,  and  cannot  for  one  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  chef  iVceuvre  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  combined  in  its  rival  at  Amiens, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  entr.ance  archways  of 
which  makes  those  of  Salisbury  appear,  in 
common  with  most  other  English  examples, 
s.adly  insignificant  by  comparison. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  narrow 
and  not  very  impressive,  the  nave  piers 
resemble  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
their  worst  point — the  setting  of  but  four 
slender  shafts  round  a  central  circular  one  ; 
but  they  are  far  smaller,  slighter,  and  more 
flimsy  in  appearance.  The  effect  Ls  at  best 
pretty,  and  with  the  contrast  of  its  dark 
Purbeck  marble  .shafts  and  light  freestone, 
delicately  coloured  as  it  was,  and  with  all  its 
windows  as  once  filled  with  the  pearly  and 
sparkling  grisaille  glass,  it  must  have  been 
charming,  if  not  grand.  Now  the  glare  of 
light  from  the  untoned  windows  prevents 
the  full  realis.ation  of  this.  The  choir  seems 
bolder,  but  scaffolding  at  present  obscures 
its  proportions.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
decorators,  who  are  said  to  be  imitating  with 
care  the  old  painted  ornamentation,  of  which 
sufficient  rem.ains  existed  to  enable  them  to 
copy  it  accur.ately.  We  await  the  result 
with  interest,  mixed  with  some  trepidation, 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  the  drawLng- 
room-like  neatness  of  the  portions  of  the  work 
that  seemed  finished  was  either  particularly 
attractive,  or  as  vigorous  as  the  untouched 
though  faded  colouring  which  met  our  eye  in 
some  places,  and  which,  like  all  the  rest  of 
ancient  work  of  the  class  we  have  seen,  was 
sketched  in  with  a  bolder  and  freer  style. 
The  Lady  Chapel  beyond  is  altogether  slight 
and  delicate  to  an  extreme,  and  the  lack  of 
manly  vigour  of  design  more  striking  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  building.  Salisbury  is 
often  quoted  as  the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  graceful  Lancet  styh' ;  it  is  so  in  its 
entirety,  but  not  in  its  quality.  Far  grander 
work  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  nine 
altars  of  Durham,  the  transepts  of  York,  the 
ruined  portals  of  S.  Albans,  at  Lincoln,  Ely, 
and  Llandaff.  We  cannot  pass  by  without 
notice  the  beautiful  octagon  Chapter  House, 
with  its  restored  polychromatic  sculpture, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  refined  .and 
harmonious,  though  the  prevalence  of  a 
washy  blue  and  the  glare  of  untoned  gilding 
were,  ou  closer  inspection,  somewh.at  im- 
pleasant.  It  is  sad  to  see  that  a  considerable 
portion,  fortimately  of  the  less  important 
work,  is  decaying  from  damp  in  the  waUs. 
The  sculpture  itself  is  rather  rude  and  less 
excellent  than  that  of  the  subjects  in  the 
voussoirs  of  the  doorway  that  forms  the 
entrance  to  this  chapter-house  from  the 
cloister. 

Komsey  Abbey  presents  a  startling  con- 
trast from  every  point  of  view  from  the  type 
of  work  .at  SaUsbury.  Everything  there  is 
massive,  stately,  and  grand,  and  the  inser- 
tions made  in  the  pei-io<l  of  the  Lancet  stylo 
seem  to  have  been  of  unwonted  boldness,  to 
harmonise  in  some  degree  with  tlie  earlier 
work  of  that  of  the  Romanesque  Transition 
periods  with  wliich  it  was  .assimilated.  Dn- 
fortun.ately  we  have  no  such  exact  know- 
ledire,  as  i"n  the  case  of  the  Cathedral,  of  the 
])rccise  period  of  its  erection.  There  was 
originally  a  secular  church  here,  of  which 
parts  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Abbey,  which 
was  attached  to  the  famed  Kuniicry  of 
Roinsey,  in  which  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
King  Stephen,  wjus  an  abbess.  The  exterior 
is  plain  but  dignified,  a  simple  cross  pl.an  ou 
a  grand  scale  with  massive  low  central  tower 
over  the  crux,  but  the  interior  is  the  more 
striking,  and  hiis  several  peculiarities  of 
detail  which  seem  to  h.ave  a  foreign  origin. 
We  cannot,  however,  now  enter  into  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  structure,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  h.aving  pointed  it  out 
from  its  chjiracter  and  position  as  a  remark- 
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able  contrast  to  its  more  celebrated  neigli- 
bour,  and  an  example  to  show  that  it  requires 
something  more  than  bulk  to  attain  archi- 
tectural dignity,  since  in  the  cases  we  have 
referred  to  the  smaller  pile  unquestionably 
bears  away  the  palm,  at  least,  in  this  respect. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

THE  Exhibition  which  has  just  been  opened 
for  the  season  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  has  for  some  years  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  amongst  what  are  termed  the 
Winter  Exhibitions.  Artists  of  undoubted 
merit  have  contributed,  and  others  it  would 
be  gross  flattery  to  call  artists  have  sent  in 
their  quota  of  paint-spread  canvas.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  well  known  in  the  artistic  world 
that  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful  clique,  camarilla,  or 
what  you  will,  as  the  Koyal  Academy  itself. 
With  this  our  readers  have  no  particular 
concern.  They  pay  the  customary  shilling, 
and  half  as  much  for  a  catalogue,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  for  their  eighteen- 
pence  a  show  of  pictures  a  trifle  better  than 
the  semi-annual  display  of  a  young  ladies' 
college  or  the  competing  national  art  schools 
assembled  at  South  Kensington.  The  critic 
of  the  present  day  has  something  more  to 
do  than  observe  that  the  paintings  would 
be  better  had  the  artists  taken  more  pains, 
and  the  works  of  Peter  Perugiuo  scarcely 
need  additional  praise.  That  which  first 
strikes  the  visitor  is  the  great  proportion  of 
ignoble  common-place  subjects,  barns,  mud- 
banks,  hovels,  wretched  without  being  pic- 
turesque, poverty  without  pathos,  squalor 
commanding  no  pity.  In  the  matter  of  mere 
dirt  the  leading  artists  are  the  most  culpable. 
Without  resorting  to  Madame  Rachel,  or 
the  more  crafty  manipulators  of  the  strigil 
and  cosmetics  of  old  Rome,  there  is  an  abid- 
ing belief  amongst  Englishmen  that  a  lady 
should  be  a.s  clean  as  may  be.  "  Watching 
forthe  Return  of  Theseus  "  (7U),  by  Mi-.  G.  F. 
Watts,  a  group  of  four  very  uncleanly  young 
people,  is  an  example  of  all  that  is  dirty  in 
colour  and  bad  in  grouping.  Next  to  the 
prevalence  of  ignoble  subjects,  the  utter 
ignorance  of  linear  perspective  which  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  pictures  display  is  the  most 
striking  feature.  Even  sea  beaches,  with  the 
tell-tale  horizon  to  guide  the  eye,  are  not 
exempt  from  childish  blunders.  A  view  of 
a  sea  beach  or  meadow  is  usually  taken  from 
the  beach  or  meadow,  and  the  horizontal 
line  to  which  the  eye  of  every  figure  in  an 
erect  position  should  reach  is  coincident 
with  the  level  of  the  distant  sea  or  termina- 
tion of  the  meadow.  Hogarth,  in  a  clever 
caricature,  ridiculed  the  perspective  of  the 
painters  of  his  day.  Sweeping  condemna- 
tion without  instance  is  little  to  our  mind, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  dispraise  works  without  in 
some  measure  condemning  the  authors.  In  one 
respect  tlie  artists  are  "wolf's  head."  Xo 
one  compelled  them  to  send  their  productions 
to  the  Dudley,  but  having  sent  them,  they  are, 
as  far  as  free  criticism  may  go,  public 
property  for  praise  or  blame,  according  to 
their  merits. 

^'o.  4,  a  war  scene,  by  Ernest  Crofts,  is 
excellent  intone  and  drawing.  No.  l:?,  "A 
I^mtern  Shop  in  (jairo,"  is  about  as  bad  as 
jt  conveniently  could  be.  No.  19,  an  autumn 
scene.  Field  Talfourd,  painted  with  almost 
incredible  rapidity,  is  full  of  talent,  (irm, 
ready,  sure  handling.  No.  18,  Salcombc  : 
too  mucli  foreground  of  uninteresting  water. 
Nine  inches  cut  off  the  bottom  of  this  picture 
woidd  improve  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  few 
artists  have  any  idea  where  to  stop  the  fore- 
ground. Claude  framed  his  landscape  at 
40ft.  of  foreground,  and  Turner  in  his  latter 
worl:s  did  the  same.  His  earlier  works,  more 
particularly  his  naval  battles,  are  simply 
ludicrous,  the  ships  being  perched  on  walls 
of  water  rather  than  floating  on  a  plane 
surface.  No.  21!  is  a  very  clever  painting,  by 
W.  II.  Barrow,  true  to  nature  as  a  photo- 
graph, but  wholly  uninteresting.     The  great 


waves  surge  and  break  after  the  manner  of 
waves,  but  there  are  no  figures  nor  a  single 
point  of  interest.  "  At  Bay "  (25),  F. 
Slocombe,  represents  a  leaguer  out  of  luck 
awaiting  the  approach  of  a  party  of  uncom- 
promising enemies.  The  composition  is  good, 
and  the  tone  quiet.  "  Midday  in  June"  (32), 
R.  W.  Slacbeth.  Here  is  a  girl  trimming  up 
rose  bushes,  a  very  harmless  occupation,  but 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  painted.  It  is,  like 
dozens  of  others  in  the  collection,  without 
rai.ioii  (Tctrc.  "  Symphony  in  Grey  and  Green 
—The  Ocean  "  (;37),  Wliistler.  Mr.  Whistler 
sends  three  companion  canvasses,  to  wit — a 
"  Symphony,"  a  "  Nocturne  "  in  blue  and  gold, 
another  in  blue  and  silver,  and  which  is  the 
greatest  impertinence  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  without  drawing, 
colour,  or  possibility.  A  whitewash  brush  is  not 
an  implement  suited  to  the  hand  of  an  artist. 
These  canvasses  are  simply  silly,  called  by 
fanciful  names.  "Youth  and  Age"  (51), 
is  as  neat  a  caricatm-e  as  could  well  be 
devised.  An  old  woman,  bowed  with  years, 
is  represented  as  having  stature  of  at  least 
25ft.,  while  a  donkey  foal,  distant  some  18ft., 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  buck  rabbit.  ]\Ir. 
Hughes  can  undoubtedly  paint ;  it  might  be 
worth  his  whDe  to  learn  to  draw.  To  turn 
to  No.  53,  "An  Elizabethan  Rough,"  by 
INIarks,  one  of  the  figures  in  his  Academy 
picture,  "Waiting  for  the  Procession,"  is  a 
relief.  Here  is  drawing,  painting,  and 
character.  A  large  picture,  "  At  the  End  of 
the  Reef  "  (65),  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  is  not  nature. 
A  picture  cannot  be  made  without  paint,  but 
paint  alone  will  never  make  a  picture.  No. 
til,  a  pretty  and  carefully- drawn  sketch  of  an 
orchard,  by  E.  G.  Dakiel,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  G.  Mason,  who 
exhibits — or  did  exhibit,  for  he  has  passed 
away  within  the  last  few  days  mourned  with 
more  than  ordinary  sorrow — three  charac- 
teristic pieces  Nos.  329,  335,  34:2. 

"Watching  for  the  Retm-n  of  Theseus" 
(70),  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  K  iNIr. 
Watts  were  a  yoimg  and  struggling  man 
No.  70  would  have  been  ignored  in  this 
review.  Mr.  Watts  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  He  has  simply  chosen  to  send  for  exhi- 
bition a  painting  as  injurious  to  his  own  fame 
as  disagreeable  to  beholders.  No.  71,  "The 
Old  liack,"  Heywood  Hardy,  represents  a 
cab  and  horse  in  the  rain.  A  very  clever 
picture,  and  though  not  poetic,  has  pathos. 
"  A  Winter  Gale  in  the  Channel "  (82),  II. 
IMoorc  :  this  is  a  study  for  a  larger  picture. 
From  Portishead  to  Penzance,  from  the 
Mumbles  to  Margate,  channel  gales  have 
been  familiar  things,  but  in  Mr.  Moore's 
picture  we  fail  to  trace  sign  of  channel  gale. 
We  never  saw  one  composed  of  chalk,  or 
even  white  paint.  ,  Why  not  in  brimstone 
and  treacle  ?  "  Autumn  Love  "  (90),  S. 
Solomon  :  poetic,  classic,  charming.  No.  9-1, 
G.  Prendergast,  is  true  to  life,  but  like  so 
many  others,  absolutely  without  interest. 
"  The  Dilemma  "  (101),  two  girls  on  one 
side  of  a  hedge,  and  a  bull  on  the  other, 
(irass  isgreen,  but  not  Pai'isgreen.  "  Anchor 
Harvest,  Deal"  (110)>  Leslie,  represents  the 
bold  spirits  of  Deal  fishing  up  anchors  at 
neap  tide.  Losers  are  seekers,  and  hiders 
are  finders.  A  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms 
of  cable  and  anchor  hastily  slipped  in  the 
Downs,  and  expensively  replaced  at  Dover,  is 
not  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  but  IMr.  Leslie  miglit  have  made  men 
average  more  than  three  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  height,  and  his  horses  might  be 
bigger  than  rats.  No.  126,  Val  Prinsep  : 
Mr.  Prinsep  can  paint  well  when  he  pleases; 
it  is  a  pity  ho  exhibited  this  jiicture.  "  The 
Rectory  Gate  "  (129),  E.  II.  Fahey  :  a  lovely 
piece ;  a  sleepy  rectory  approached  by  a 
bridge  over  a  sleepy  stream  ;  a  lady  playing 
with  a  couple  of  peacocks  on  the  jiarapet. 
Parson's  daughter,  undoubtedly.  "  Knole  " 
(128),  A,  Ditchfield  :  excellent  low  tone 
Who  d(K>«  not  know  Knole,  the  most  pic- 
turesque place  within  the  same  distance  of 
London ;    artists  always  welcome,   iuid  the 


general  public  allowed  to  use  the  park  as 
their  own.     No.    135,  Calderon,  is  not  up  to 
his   mark.     "  Young  Corinthians  Practising 
forthe  Games"  (136),  Talfom-d  :  three  giants 
aged  about  fourteen  summers,  a  black  dwarf 
ministering  to  them,   and  two  brown  dwarfs 
looking  admiringly  on.     They  are  standing 
in  a  meadow,  and,  allowing  for  difference  of 
stature  for  age,  should  aU  have  been  on  the 
same    line.      "A     Pastoral"     (139),    Mark 
Fisher  :  cattle  ;  the  scenery  much  like  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  water  meadows  about  AVinchester. 
No.  150,  "Weigall,  a  poor  thing,  but  his  own. 
No.   169,  portraits  of  Yeames  and  Wynfield, 
Calderon.     This  is  described   as    a   sketch. 
It  appears  to  be  a  most  carefully-executed 
picture,    and    the    likenesses    are   speaking. 
"A   Garden  at  Nuremburg"  (200)  is  beau- 
tifully  painted,   but  the    figures   are  badly 
placed.       "  Orpheus   and  Eurydice"    (216), 
NVatts :    this  picture  is  imsavoury.     We  did 
once  see  a  man  nearly  as  dirty,  but  he  had 
just  issued  from  the  cloaca  in  the  Corso  of 
Rome,    and   was   about    to   cleanse   himself 
before  a  fire  in  the  Via  Borgonone,  close  at 
hand.      "  The   Heart    of    Dartmoor"  (231), 
Chagford.      No  tree   is  blue   green  at  any 
time  of    the    year.      232,   Briton    Riviere  : 
"  Horses."     No.   243,  Mediterranean   scene. 
Languid  swell  in  knickerbockers :  a  superfluous 
painting.     "Lions  in  Desert"  (245),  Riviere. 
Not  equal  to  his  wont.    One  Hon  in  particular 
has  been  familiar  from  the  box   of   toys  of 
infancy.     "  Study    of   Spanish    Bullfighter" 
(251),    J.    B.    Burgess.      The    matador     or 
espada  is  not  the  hero  he  appears  to  English 
imaginations.     He  is  simply  a  cool  hand  of 
temperate   habits.     The  headlong  charge  of 
the  bull  is  evaded  with  ease  and  almost  with 
certainty.     Excepting  Tatto's  misadventure, 
an  espada  has   scarcely  been  injured  within 
the  memory  of  man.     No  one  better  or  more 
conscientiously  depicts  Spanish  subjects  than 
Mr.  Burgess.     "  Andromeda"  (283),  J.  R.  S. 
Stanhope.     A  remai-kable  picture.     The  rock 
is  not  a  specimen  known  to  geologists,  and 
the  lady's  hair  is  not  at  all  recognisable  as 
hair  but  for  the  fact  that  it   seems  to  issue 
from  the  head.     The  di-awing  is  good,    and 
the   flesh   tints   are   natural,  though  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be.     The  countenance  is 
wooden.      "  AVhiting   Fishing"   (289).     The 
waters  under  the  earth  have  never  been  seen, 
but  none  upon  the  earth  are  like  those  which 
threaten  to  engulf  the  whiting  fishers.    The 
boats  could  not  live  in  such  a  sea.  "  Pompey's 
Pillar"  (319)  :  hot  and  Eastern.  "  Carnations 
and  Corn"  (328),  Leslie  :  in  his  usual  grace- 
ful manner.     No.  334,  >\'alker,  a  design  for  a 
large   picture   representing  a  female   at   the 
bar,  with   the   greatest  anxiety  depicted  on 
her   countenance.      This    is    a   very    clever 
picture.      "  Our  Village"    (341),   Leslie,  is 
another    admirable    work.      "  Squall   in   an 
American   Forest"  (294),  McEntee,  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Corot.     The  young  Ludovici 
exhibits  some  promising  studies.     Severn  has 
a  charming  Venetian  scene,  "  San  Giorgio  by 
Moonlight."     "Barnard's    Inn,  Holborn,   in 
the  Seventeenth  Century ,"  in  the  Flemish  style 
(209),  H.  VVallis,  and  many  others,  deserve 
attention,    but  space  does  not  allow  a  more 
extended  notice. 


BRIDGE  ROADWAYS.— I. 

IT  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  any  one  passing  over 
a  bridge,  whether  that  bridge  bo  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  locomotive  or  ordinary  street  traffic, 
that  the  character  of  the  road  laid  over  it  differs 
from  that  adjoining  it.  If  the  bridge  be  a  railway- 
bridge,  tlie  manner  in  which  the  permanent  way  is 
laid  across  it  is  different  from  tliat  adopted  in  the 
open  line.  Tlie  way  in  which  the  sleepers  are  laid, 
tlie  transoms,  guard  rails,  and  other  details,  have 
all  speci.il  features  of  their  own,  but  as  our  present 
business  is  with  road  and  street  bridges,  and  not 
railway-bridges,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  latter 
subject.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  almost 
general  rule.     It  is  in  the  case  of  stone  arch  bridges. 
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In  such  instances,  the  ordinary  roadway   is   usually 
continued  unaltered  in  character  over  the  bridge — at 
any  rate,  so  far  as  the  crust  or  top  surface  is  consi- 
dereJ.     A   change  is,  however,  frequently  made  in 
the  substratum  of  the  road,  and  this  change  is  one 
which  must  be  introduced  with  caution.     Every  one 
practically    acquainted   with  road   making,  is   well 
aware  that  the  cfliciency    and   durability    of  a  road 
depends  quite   as  much    upon    the  under  as  the  top 
stratum  of  materials  of  which  it    is    composed.     In 
fact,  the  foundation  of  a  road  is  the   great    point  to 
attend  to  in  its  construction,  and  it  is  just  the  point 
where,  from  ideas  of  false  econoni}',  the  grand   mis- 
take is    made  in  the  formation  of  roads.     It  cannot 
be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  foundation 
of  a  road  is  bad  and   defective,  no  amount  of  top 
dressing,  if  the  term  may  be   used,  will  compensate 
for  the  evil.     Tons  upon    tons   of  material  may  be 
used  in  the  attempt  to  consolidate  the   surface,  but 
the  endeavour   will  be  futile.     A  road  so  constructed 
will  be  a  dusty  desert  in    summer,  and  a  quagmire 
in  winter.     Numerous   are  the  methods  adopted  by 
engineers  and  architects    in   forming  roadways  and 
footpaths  over  I>ridge3,  from  the  ordinary  metalling 
and    flagging    to    boarding   the    whole   area   of  the 
bridge  over  with  inch  boards.     This  is    the    method 
to  be  adopted  in  the    new  Albert-bridge,    as  will  be 
shown  in  a  future  article  in  the  section  of  the  road- 
way'.    But  in  order  to  employ  some  degree  of  order, 
we   will  commence  with  the  roadway   of    an  arch 
bridge  of  stone,   an  old  type  of  bridge  construction, 
which  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.     In  all  probability, 
a  stone  bridge,  similar  to  the  London  and  Waterloo 
examples,  will  never  again  cast  its  shadow  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Thames.     The  reason  that  very   fre- 
quentl}'  no  change  is  made  in  the   character  of  the 
surface  of  a  road,  when   it    is    carried  over  an  arch 
bridge  of  stone,    is  probably  due  to  the    fact  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  so  doing.     The  great  weight 
and  inertia  of  the  bridge  itself,  are  suflicient  to  render 
it  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the  load  is  dis- 
posed.    There  is  no   need,  as  occurs  in  cases  where 
the  arch  is  replaced  by  iron  girders,  to   deaden  the 
effect  of  a  passing  load,   or,  by  the  introduction  of 
cross  beams,  to  ensure  a  particular  distribution  of  it. 
The  solidity  of  a  stone  bridge  renders  it  insensible  to 
all  those  dangers  arising  from    the    force  of  impact 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  its  weaker  brethren. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  a  half-cross  .section  of  the 
arch  and  roadway  as   usually  arranged  in  stone  or 
brick  bridges.     In  the  present   instance,  the    arch  is 
supposed  to  be  of  stone,  which  is  shown   alternately 
ID  section  and  end  elevation   to  point   out  that  the 
coursing  joints  what  is  termed  "break  joint."  Were 
this  precaution  not  to  be  ensured  in  building  a  stone 
arch,  there    might   occur    a   "straight  joint"  right 
through  from  one  face  to  the  other,  a  piece  of  work- 
manship which  no  competent  superintendent  would, 
for  a  moment,  permit.     On  referring  to  the  drawing, 
it  will  be  seen  that  immediately  over  thcarchstones — 
that  is,  over  the  e.xtradosal  surface   of  the  arch — a 
layer  of  puddle,  iVm.  in  thickness,  is  placed.     This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  the  question  under  notice  which 
requires  particular  attention.     A  thickness  of  (iin.  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  arch  watertight  if  it  be 
properly  laid    on.     This   operation   consists  in  tho- 
roughly well  punning  and  ramming  it,  until  the  whole 
layer  has  become  completely  incorporated.     It  must 
be  kept  in  view  that  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of 
puddle  clay,  if  properly  mani])ulated,  is   inlinitoly 
more  efficacious  as  a  staunching  agent  than  a  large 
quantity  improperly  laid  on.     In  a   word,  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  puddle  which  makes  a  good  job,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked.     If,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happen.s,  a    leak    should  be    found    to  have 
taken  place,  and  that   the  water  trickles  along  the 
soffit  of  the  arch,  there  is  not  the  slightest  u.se  in 
adding  more  puddle  in  the    attempt    te    staunch  it. 
There  is  only  one  method  of  proceeding,  which  is  to 
strip  off  the   puddle    in   the   neighbourhood  of  the 
leak  right  down   to  the  crown,  and    do  the   work 
again.     One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  crown 
of  an  arch  be  not  properly  puddled,  the  water  will, 
sooQer  or  later,  find  its  way  through,  so  that  the 


economical  plan  is  to  make  a  good   job  of  it  in  the 
first    instance.     Although    there    is    some    latitude 
allowed  in  proportioning  the  thicknesses  of  the  diffe- 
rent layers  or    strata   composing   a  road,  yet  it  is 
acknoivledged  that  the  top  of  the   puddle  should  not 
be    nearer    the    surface    of     the    road    than  18in. 
It   should  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  present  day  to    substitute    a    layer 
of  asphalte  for  the  puddle.     The  advantages  of  this 
substitution    are    that  an   increase   of    headway  is 
gained,  as  the  thickness  of  the  asphalte  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds Iin.,  and  there  is  not  the  same  trouble  and  un- 
certainty attending  the  use  of  it.     If    the  road  be  a 
metalled  one,  as  it  will  be,    unless  it  pass  through  a 
town,  there    will  be  a  space  to  be  filled  up  between 
the  metalling   and  the    puddle.     This  is  shown    at 
A  A  in  the  drawing.      It    may  be  filled  up    by  any 
dry,  hard  material,  and  if  uotsulEciently  hard,  should 
be  rammed,  in   order  to    consolidate  it.     Upon  this 
foundation  is  placed  the  metalling,  B  in  the  figure, 
for  the  roadway,  and  the  material  of  which  the  foot- 
ways are  composed.       In  country  roads  of  an  unim- 
portant   character    the    luxury    of    a   footpath    is 
dispensed  with,    but   in  others  there  are,  if  not  two, 
at  least  one.     The  surface  of  the  road  is  formed  with 
a  slight  fall  towards  the  side  channels,  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  off.     A  very  common  mistake  is  to 
make  this  fall  too   great.     One  in   thirty  is  ample. 
We   have  seen  roadways  constructed    so  as  to  look 
like  veritable  arcs  of  circles.     One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages   arising  from  rounding  the    surface  of  a  road 
too     much     is    that    it    is    in    consequence    verj' 
unequally  worn  by  the  traffic.     It  is    evident  that 
carts  and   vehicles  will   be  driven    over  the  flattest 
part  of  the  road,  which  will,  therefore,  be  the  crown, 
and  thus  this  portion  of  the  road  will  be  subjected  to 


a  much  greater  traffic  and  wear  and  tear  than  those 
parts    near    the    sides.     A  very  good  form  for  the 
cross  section  of  a  roadway  is  to  draw  two  lines    at  a 
slope  of  one  in  thirty,    meeting    at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  join  them  for  a  distance  of  6ft.  by  the  arc 
of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of    90ft.,  which  will  be 
practically  flat,  with  just  sufficient  slope  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off.    To  finish  the  surface  of  a  metalled 
road  in  a  proper  and  durable    manuer,  the   steam- 
roller should  be  used,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  witness 
that    an  increasing   employment  of    this  valuable 
machine  is  being  made.     The  material  for  the  foot- 
paths, where  flags  are  not  used,  is  usually  of  gravel, 
if  it  can  be  obtained.     But  if  it  cannot,  they  may  be 
constructed  of  any  hard  sound  material  that  can  be 
procured  at  hand.     Ashes,  cinders,  and  broken  brick 
answer    tolerabl)'  well   in   the  absence  of  gravel.     A 
very  excellent    footpath    surface  can  be  made  with 
the   fine   red   ballast   which    is   procured  by  burn- 
ing a  certain  description  of  clay,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant in  most  districts.     The  footpaths  should  have  a 
alight  fall  towards  the  side  channels.   Other  methods 
of    constructing    the    roadways    and    footpaths    of 
bridges  will  be  treated  of  as  we  proceed.      A  parapet 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board    of    Trade,  must  be    Ift.    in    height  in  every 
bridge  coming    under  their  jurisdiction.     It  will  be 
found  that,  according  to  the    character  of  the  bridge 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which    it   is  built, 
so  will   the    corresponding  features  of  the  roadway 
vary,  clearly  indicating    that  for  each  es|iccial  case 
there  is  an  especial  description  of  roadwaj'most  suit- 
able. 


A  new  clock  and  peal  of  bells,  which  have  been 
made  for  tho  church  of  S.  Peter,  Walsdcn,  by  Messrs. 
(iillott  &  Bland,  of  Croydon,  wcie  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  uu  Moaday. 


RICKETTY  BUILDING   IN  LANCASHIRE. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  a  transient  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  to  Manchester  and 
other  towns  unprovided  with  any  enactment  for  com- 
pelling the  safe  construction  of  buildings.  As  re- 
spects their  safety  from  fire,  provincial  structures 
are  very  far  from  requiring  such  legislative  interven- 
tion as  we  do  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  stability — involving  sufficiently  thick  walls, 
adequate  foundations,  and  the  like — it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood 
would  be  all  the  better  for  some  such  legislative 
pressure  as  a  Building  Act.  During  the  month  of 
October,  just  ended,  the  local  newspaper  accounts  of 
accidents  from  falling  structures  have  been  simply 
astounding.  Insecure  foundations,  insufficient  shor- 
ing, ruinous  roofing,  and  other  such  defective  works, 

would  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  and  around 

the  City  of  Manchester.      A    cotton    mill  is  burnt 
down,  leaving  some  high  wall  so    ill-secured  that  it 

falls  on  and  overwhelms    the    adjoining    premises. 

Here  is   such  a  case,  recorded   in  the  Manchester 

Guardian,  under  the  suggestive  heading 

Fall  of  Anotuee  Burnt  Mill  W.ill. — About 
two  months  ago  Bank  Top  Mills,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  T.  and  E.  Ogden,  cotton  spinners,  were  gutted 
bj'  fire,  the  two  side  walls  of  the  building  being  the 
only  portion  left  standing.  One  of  the  walls  fell  a 
few  days  after  the  iire,  but  the  other  remained 
standing  till  a  few  d-iys  ago,  when  work  was  com- 
menced to  raze  it.  On  Friday  and  on  Saturday 
high  winds  prevailed,  and  the  wall  was  observed  to 
oscillate  greatly,  and,  indeed,  by  some  practical  men 
it  was  said  that  it  could  not  long  stand  in  such  a  gale. 
At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  it  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  the  height  of  the  wall  falling  being 
that  of  four  lofty  stories.  Close  to  the  mill  stands 
a  beerhouse,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  eight 
men  were  drinking  in  one  of  the  front  rooms.  One 
of  them,  named  Squire  Oldham,  was  seriously  hurt 
about  the  chest. 

In  the  same  month  we  have  another  newspaper 
account  of  the  fall  of  a  roof  in  Manchester  itself. 
By  this  casualty  a  woman  lost  her  life  under  cir- 
cumstances indicating  singular  sang  froid  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.  "  The  deceased,"  says  the  report, 
"  lived  with  a  man,  named  Bowden,  in  the  garret  of 
a  hou-sein  a  court  in  Spear-street.  The  house  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  Bowden  had  com- 
plained to  the  agent  of  the  property  that  the  ceiling 
was  '  bulging'  in.  He  could  do  no  repairs  to  the 
house,  and  advised  Bowden  to  leave  it.  On  Friday 
night,  about  six  o'clock,  Bowden  and  the  deceased 
were  in  the  room,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  de- 
ceased was  buried  beneath  the  slates  and  rubbish. 
When  taken  out  she  was  remove;!  to  tlie  Infirmar}', 
where  it  was  found  that  she  was  dead.  A  nuisance- 
inspector  said  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
he  visited  the  house  about  fourteen  days  previously, 
and  that  Bowden  then  pointed  out  to  him  the 
'bulging'  in  of  the  roof.  Witness,  however,  saw 
no  reason  to  anticipate  immediate  danger,  or  he 
should  have  reported  the  house.  John  Ball,  building 
inspector,  said  he  had  visited  the  house.  The  cause 
of  the  accident  was  the  giving  way  of  the  bearing 
timbers  of  the  roof,  probably  from  dry  rot." 

Now  an  accident  like  this,  were  it  to  occur  ia 
London,  would  be  certain  to  bring  down  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  metropolitan  press  upon  the  beads  of 
all  the  survivors  concerned,  with  a  rutiuing  com- 
mentarv  on  architects  and  architecture;  albeit  there 
is  little'  enough  of  either  in  the  construction  of  a 
London  dwoliing-house.  We  will  close  our  extracts 
from  these  October  newspapers  with  the  following 
paragraph,  recording  the  fall  last  Friday,  25th  ult., 
of  no  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  houses  in  Salford,  a 
portion  of  the  Manchester  district:  — 

Fall  of  Six  Houses. — Yesterday  six  bouses  of  a 
row  of  nineteen,  in  course  of  erection  i"  Salford,  fell 
to  the  ground,  burying  several  of  tUe  workmen.  Six 
were  more  or  less  seriously  Jajured,  and  were  re- 
moved to  the  infirmary.  Tho  recent  flood  had 
undermined  the  foundations. 

These  flood.i  are  anything  but  uncommon  in  Man- 
chester, and  sites  likely  to  be  affected  by  their  re- 
currence would  naturally  demand  some  constructive 
precautions.      Were  any  taken  ? 


Was  tliere  even  a 
bedof  concrete  to  withstand  this  uprooting  of  tha 
foundations  ? 


November  1,  1872. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  opening  conversazione  of  this  Association 
for  the  present  session  took  place  on  Friday 
erening  last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
The  walls  of  the  large  gallery  were  covered  with, 
among  other  things,  several  very  fine  water  colour 
drawings  of  the  Yorkshire  abbeys  and  priories,  b}'  IMr. 
R.  Phene  Spiers;  and  a  very  fine  series  of  photographs 
byE.  Wormald,of  Leeds,  showing  to  a  very  large  scale 
such  buildings  as  York  Minster,  Southwell  Collegiate 
Church,  S.  George's  Church,  Doncaster,  and  the 
Leeds  Town  Hall.  Several  of  the  competition  de- 
signs for  the  following  buildings  were  exhibited  : — 
S.  Ann's  Heath  Asj'lum,  Spalding  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, Camberwell  Vestry  Hall,  Stockton  Exchange, 
and  some  of  the  competitive  designs  for  the  following 
schools  for  the  London  School  Board  : — Johnson- 
street,  Stepney;  S.  Paul's-road,  Bow-common  ;  and 
Blundell-street,  Finsbury.  Messrs.  Green  &  King 
exhibited  several  designs  for  decorative  works,  and 
some  paper-hangings.  Messrs.  Cox  &  Son  sent 
specimen  articles  of  church  furniture  and  plate,  and 
a  portion  of  the  National  Music  Union's  challenge 
prize  (illustrated  in  last  week's  Building  News); 
and  Mr.  Robert  Minton  Taylor  exhibited  specimens 
of  wall  and  floor  tiles.  The  usual  screen,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book, 
was  absent.  Several  nominations  for  membership 
havingbeen  made,  the  prizes  offered  by  or  through  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  were  distributed, 
after  which 

Mr.  J.  DouGLA.ss  Mathews,  the  President,  then 
made  the  following  remarks  : 

ON   THE    RELATIOM    OF    AN    ARCHITECT   TO    HIS 
EMPLOYER. 

The  position  of  an  architect  as  an  artist 
having  been  the  subject  of  the  address  at  several 
meetings  like  the  present,  I  propose  to  varv  the 
theme  this  evening  by  offering  a  few  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  an  architect  to  his  emplo3'er. 
I  accept  this  course  the  more  readily  because  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
members  next  week,  and  judging  from  the  severe 
strictures  that  have  been  passed  on  architecture  and 
architects  in  the  public  press  during  the  past  few 
months,  there  is  evidently  a  misconception  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.  At  the  outset  I  may 
remark  that  although  the  prominence  which  has 
been  given  to  the  architectural  profession  has  not 
been  as  fiatterinc  to  us,  its  professors,  as  might  have 
been  desu-ed,  I  nevertheless  think  the  criticisms  to 
T/hich  we  have  been  subject  will  be  productive  of 
good.  We,  at  any  rate,  know  what  the  pubhc  con- 
sider to  be  our  faults  and  failures,  and  must  either 
justify  them  or  admit  our  errors,  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  correction  of  them.  Much  of  the  blame 
cast  upon  architects  arises  from  their  having  to  serve 
two  masters,  the  public  and  the  employer.  The  first 
.-irbitrarily  claims  a  perfect  work  of  art,  making  no 
allowance  for  circumstances  or  special  dilficulties, 
and  not  unfreriuently  the  critic's  own  taste  is  put 
forward  as  the  true  and  only  standard  of  excellence. 
Then  others,  possessing  little  architectural  know- 
ledge, and  having  strong  predilections  for  some 
particular  style,  join  in  condemnation  or  disparage- 
ment, so  that  the  bewildered  architect,  after  a  little 
experience,  gives  up  all  idea  of  .sa^i.'./i/iH// the  public. 
The  utmost  I  hat  he  can  do  is  to  prepare  a  design 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  his  client,  and  that  will 
be  accepted  by  those  who  are  recognised  authorities 
on  the  particular  style  he  may  adopt,  even  though 
it  may  not  possess,  in  their  estimation,  ideal  excel- 
lence. But  I  cannot  suggest  this  spirit  of  independ- 
ence towards  the  other  nmstcr,  the  employer,  to 
whom  the  architect  is  bound  to  listen,  lie  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  please  both,  but  at  all  events  he 
has  first  to  study  the  requirements  of  him  for  whom 
the  building  is  to  be  erected.  It  not  unfrerpicntly 
Imppena  that  the  cmjiloyer  has  determined  in  u  great 
measure  what  lie  requires  before  he  consults 
Ills  architect,  and  even  presumes  to  select  the 
stylo  in  which  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  11.) 
sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  his 
opinion  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  his  pictures 
or  furniture.  This  is  often  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  architect.  If  he  is  one  of  these  few 
who  consiilcr  that  as  artists  they  have  a  right  to 
dictate  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  their  clients,  his 
first  impulse,  in' case  of  non-compliance  with  his 
views,  is  to  throw  up  his  commission.  If  he  has 
arrived  at  that  eminence  in  bis  profes.sion  that  to 
adopt  any  other  style  than  that  in  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  designing  would  lie  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
emolument,  he  would  be  fully  justified  in  this  course, 
and  to  be  commended;  but  a  young  architect  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  up  a  position  so  authoritative 
and  independent,  lie  may  have  difTicuIties  to  con- 
tend with  unknown  to  an  out.'-ider,  and  may  feel 
constrained  deliberatel}'  to  deny  himself  the  luxury 


of  public  praise.     But  in  the  end  he  will   have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  considered    the 
interests  of  his  employer,  and  in  so  doing  may  have 
proved  himself  a  true  artist,  if  Art  is,  as  it  should  be, 
the  outcome  of  necessity.     Although  these  remarks 
may  appear  hardly  such  that    an  artist    should   ad- 
vance, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that   we  are  public 
servants,  and  that  if  we  have  scruples  (and  justly  so), 
there  are  those  who  have  no  such  obstacles,  and  who 
are  quite  ready  to  accept  anything  offered.     There- 
fore, in  our  own  interest,  as  well  as  in   that   of  our 
employers,  it    is  surely  our  policy  to  look  at    things 
in  their  real  light.  At  the  same  time  our  thanks  are 
due   to  those   who  are  endeavouring  to  educate  the 
public    to  an    appreciation    of  art,  which    will,   of 
necessity,  create  a  demand  for  artistic,  as  well  as 
utilitarian  designs.     Passing  from  the    consideration 
of  apparently  conflicting  interests,  allow  me  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  those   points  upon   which    no 
other  interest  than  that  of  the  employer  has  to  be 
considered.     Fitness  of  purpose  is,  or  should  be,  the 
starting  point  in  design.     In  other  words,  the  eleva- 
tion should  grow  out  of  the  plan  instead  of  the  plan 
out  of  the  elevation.     To   this  end  the  requirements 
of  the  client  must  be  fully  studied  in  all  their  details, 
and  the  plan  so  arranged  in  all  its  parts   that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  convenient  and  suited  to  its  purpose. 
Skill  herein  will  do  more  than  anything  to  enhance  a 
client's  opinion  of  an  architect's  abilities.     The  want 
of  proper   instructions  and    confidence  between    the 
one  and  the  other  is  the   cause  of  much   misunder- 
standing between  them.     In  some  cases  the   accom- 
modation   required   is    given  to  the   architect,    and 
nothing  said  about  outlay.     The  design  is  approved, 
but  when    the  cost    is  ascertained  it  necessitates   a 
reduction,    and    probably,  in  so  doing,  many  of  the 
chief  points  of  convenience  have  to  be  omitted.     In 
other  cases    the   amount    intended    to  be  expended 
is  named  (oftentimes  given   only  as  a   guide),  and 
to  keep  within  which  the  accommodation  has  to  be 
limited,  and  after  the  building  is  commenced,  has  to 
be  provided  at  a  considerably  increased  cost  than  if  at 
first  included.     It  would  be  much    more  satisfactory 
if,  in  all  cases,  the  employer  were  to  take  the  archi- 
tect into  his  confidence,  and  inform  him   of  his  full 
intentions  and  wishes.     The  general    design  having 
been  determined  upon,  the  architect  has  now  to  con- 
sider   the    general  construction  of  the  building,  the 
materials  to  be  used,  and  the  arrangements  in  their 
several  details,  together  with  all  provisions  necessary 
for  the  commencement  of  the  work.    In  the  ordinary 
way  this  is  exclusively  his  business,  but  in  order  to 
be  full}'  successful  he  must    be  conversant  with  all 
the  modern  improvements,  which,  in    these    days  of 
invention,  is    no  easy  matter.     It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that   his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
cently-invented material  or   appliance,  and  although 
tolerably  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  its  utility, 
lie  yet  feels  some  timidity  in  adopting  it,  for,  unlike 
the  engineer,  who,  on   account  of  the    magnitude  of 
his  work,  has  opportunities  of    making  experiments 
and  tests,  no   such  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  in  case  of    failure,  the  blame  will  fall  on 
him.     In  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  employer  should  be  consulted,  and  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings  laid  before  him.  If  this  were  done,  the 
architect  would  be  more    ready    to  investigate    the 
several  appliances  wliicli  would  lead  to  greater  com- 
fort and  economy  in  building.     At  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  unmindful  that  there  would  be  considerable 
difliculty  in  this  course  if  the  conference   with  the 
employer  is  to  release  the  architect  from  his  respon- 
sibility.    Advice,  however,  is  often  most  required  on 
those    subjects   with  wliich   it    can    harilly  be  con- 
sidered partof  an  architect's  duty  to  be  fully  conver- 
sant.    There  are  few    of  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
are  not  called   into    play  in  an  architect's    practice  ; 
that  ho  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  most  of 
them,  and  be  able  to  offer  aflvice,  is  to  be  expected, 
but  to  hold  him  responsible  as  an  adviser  on  subjects 
upon    which    doctors    differ  and    professors    are  at 
variance,    is    unreasonable,    and   I    venture  here  to 
suggest  that    if    there    were  more  communion  of  one 
profession  with    another,  much   good   would  ensue ; 
and  also  that  if,  in  matters  of  doubt  or  imi>erfect 
knowledge,  the  architect  were  allowed  to  consult  an 
expert,  as  a  solicitor  does  a  barrister,    or  a  general 
practitioner  a  physician,   the  public   would  be  great 
gainers.  The  const  ruction  of  t  lie  building  should  be  left 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  arcliitect,  and  for  this  he 
must   be  resjionsible.     He  will  take  care  that  while 
buildingina  substantial  manner,  he  docs  not  use  ma- 
terialsof  unnecessary  strength, or  in  an  useless  manner, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  client's  purse.  In  these  days  of 
competition  and  independence,  the  superintendence  of 
the  building  in  its  progress  is  a  .serious  matter,  and  a 
source  of  much  worry  and  anxiety  to  the   architect. 
Up  to  this  point  he  has  all  the  work  pretty  much  in 
his  own  hands,  but  now  he   is  tiependent  wholly  on 
others.     He  must,  of   course,   prepare  his  drawings 


and  specification  In  such  a  way  that  each  tradesman 
may  know  what  he  has  to  do.  He  must  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  materials  and  manufactures,  to 
enable  him  to  properly  superintend  the  work ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  mistakes  are  con- 
stantly occurring  through  the  carelessness  (or,  I  was 
going  to  say,  wilfulness)  of  the  workmen  employed. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  constantlj'  enjoined 
on  the  English  workman  that  his  duty  is  to  do  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  efforts  are  deliberately 
made  by  trade  societies  to  keep  the  best  workmen  on 
the  same  level  as  the  worst,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  having  no  credit  to  gain,  his  interest  is  small, 
and  the  result  is  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  on  all 
sides.  Until  the  workman  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  has  a  personal  interest  in  his  work,  and  that  the 
more  he  does  and  the  better  it  is  done  the  greater 
will  be  his  reward,  we  fear  the  present  state  of  things 
will  not  be  much  improved,  and  the  recent  strike 
does  not  lead  us  to  hope  for  much.  Anything  that 
architects  as  a  body  can  do  to  bring  this  about  they 
gladly  will,  as  so  much  of  the  success  of  their  work 
depends  on  the  care  and  skill  of  the  workmen.  The 
want  of  these  causes  much  blame  to  be  heaped  upon 
them  which  is  wholly  undeserved;  they  have  already 
enough  to  answer  for,  according  to  their  critics, 
without  being  held  responsible  for  the  sins  of  every 
manufacturer  and  workman  employed  on  a  building. 
The  same  remark  applies  in  a  great  measure  to 
manufactured  articles.  Formerly,  the  name  of  a 
firm  was  a  sutficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  its 
commodities,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  system  of 
close  competition,  inferior,  and  oftentimes  faulty, 
articles  are  supplied.  Indeed,  it  has  now  become  a 
ditticult  thing  to  procure  what  maj'  be  termed  per- 
fect manufactures.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  English  workman  will  lose  his  credit  for  perfec- 
tion and  skill  in  the  finish  for  which  he  has  been  re- 
nowned. In  reference  to  the  business  qualifications 
of  an  architect,  I  will  only  say  that  as  the  employer 
places  himself  entirely  in  his  hands,  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  in  return  the  strictest  integrity  and  the 
e.xercise  of  the  utmost  care  and  ability.  And  now, 
having  seen  what  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  our  profession,  we  will  consider  briefly  what  is 
being  done  towards  fitting  its  members  for  the  exer- 
cise of  it.  LTnlike  most  other  professions,  we  have 
no  complete  and  regular  course  of  study.  It  is  true 
that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
established  examinations  ;  these,  however,  have  been 
but  moderately  successful,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
want  of  a  properly-organised  system  of  study,  bnt 
I  am  glad  to  be  informed  that  important  alterations 
have  been  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who 
propose  to  be  examined.  To  students  engaged  in 
active  work  during  the  day,  the  enforced  attendance 
at  lectures  becomes  somewhat  irksome,  and  where 
pleasure  and  work  can  be  combined,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  result  is  more  successful.  Nowhere  can  this  be 
done  more  than  in  this  Association,  where  the  members  ' 
meet,  not  only  as  fellow  students,  but  as  friends. 
This  greatly  increases  the  interest  taken  in  the  work, 
aiul  creates  a  wholesome  emulation.  The  means 
adopted  are  briefly  as  follows :  Lectures  at  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  on  subjects  of  general  use  and  inte- 
rest, followed  b}'  discussion;  a  Library,  which  is 
steadily  increasing,  and,  being  the  onlj'  circulating 
architectur.al  one,  is  of  great  value  to  students,  giv- 
ing to  them  advantages  that  no  reference  library 
could  supply  ;  Classes  for  instruction  in  drawing 
from  the  flat,  round,  and  figure,  perspective,  and 
water  colour  painting;  Classes  for  design  for  the 
elder  and  younger  members,  at  which  members  sub- 
mit sketches  prepared  beforehand — these  are  criti- 
cised in  a  free  and  friendly  manner,  those  in  the 
elementary  class  by  some  of  the  senior  members,  and 
those  in  the  advanced  class  by  their  fellows ;  a  Class 
for  instruction  in  pr.actical  subjects,  to  be  conducted 
on  a  similar  system  to  that  of  elementary  design  ; 
Prizes  to  promote  zeal  in  the  classes  and  encourage 
research ;  also  critical  study  of  ancient  buildings  by 
making  measured  drawings  ;  designing  large  build- 
ings ;  in  cs.Sixy  writing;  The  Sketch  Book,  which 
forms  an  incentive  to  sketching  and  noting  those 
objects  of  interest  which  present  themselves  fre- 
quently in  a  summer  tour,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
the  means  of  imparting  much  interest  to  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  sketclies  have  been  taken;  a 
Summer  Exiursion,  during  which  a  considerable 
number  of  churches  are  visited,  and  opportunity 
thereby  afforded  of  comparing  one  work  with  an- 
other in  the  same  locality,  and  minutely  tracing  the 
developments  of  the  art  in  its  several  periods;  Visits 
to  buildings  in  progress,  which  give  the  members  the 
advantage  of  inspecting  the  construction  of  large 
and  important  works  in  a  way  that  would  be  other- 
wise impossible ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  pro- 
fessional practice,  by  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers   will   have   the  benefit    of    the   experience  of 
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one  much   their    senior ;  classes    for  instruction    in 
chemistry  and  geology,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
relation  of  these  subjects  to  buikliug  materials  ;  and 
also  a  class  for  land  surveying  and  levelling.     Such 
is  the  work  before  us  for  the  present  session,  and 
such,  with  some  exceptions,  has  it  been  for  years 
past.     That  the  Association  is  appreciated  istestified 
by  the  steady  increase  of  members,  now  numbering 
between  five  and  six  hundred,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  students  and  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession.    As  to  the  results,  in  the  face  of  the  severe 
criticism    to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  or  confidence,  but 
considering  the  number  of  what  may  be  termed  suc- 
cessful practising  architects  who  in  their  early  days 
took  an  active  part  in  the  working  of  the  Associa- 
tion, we  may  venture  to  say  that  if  the  practice  of 
our  art  is  not  satisfactory  now,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  unsatisfactory  if  no  such  means  had  been 
afforded.     I  have  only  to  add  that  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  thought  that  we,  as  architects,  are  shirking 
our   duties  and  responsibilities,  or   are  self-satisfied. 
I  can  assure  you  an  architect  has  no  more  severe 
critic  than  himself,  and  we  oidy  ask  of  the  public 
that  the  confidence  and  forbearance  with  which  other 
professions  are  favoured   may  be  extended  to   us. 
We  feel  assured  that  in  that  case  there  will  be  little 
cause  for  complaint  and  mistrust ;  but  architecture 
will  once  more  assert  herself  as  of  old,  the  senior  of 
the  three  sisters,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Sjnrii  having  been  called  upon  for 
a  few  remarks,  said  :  We  have,  I  think,  to  thank  you 
very  much.  Sir,  for  the  observations  j'ou  have  made 
to  us  upon  the  practical  conduct  of  our  professional 
career,   and  I  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  3'ou  have 
touched  upon  the  question  of  those  adverse  criticisms 
under  which  some  of  my  brethren  seem  to  feel  rather 
sore,     I  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
regret  that  some  hard  things  should  have  been  said. 
To  a  certain  extent,   when  we  are  found  fault  with 
there  is  no  doubt  a  margin  of  truth,  from  which  we 
may  gain  advantage ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  was 
a  very  large  admixture  of  error,  which  may  prevent 
us  from  feeling  too  severely  that  we  are  labouring 
under    the  blame   of  a   really  wise  and  intelligent 
judge.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  j'et  to  learn  that  the  man 
who  believes  that  the  great  reformer  of  architecture 
is  to  be    the   British   workman    is  a  judge  worthy 
to  be  very  much  appreciated.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  hope  of  the  future  is  that   con- 
geries of  workmen  coming  one  after  the  other    upon 
a  large  work  shall  manage  to  muddle  out   something 
which    shall  be  harmonious    and  satisfactory  as    a 
whole.     Nor  do  I  think  that  the  course  whicli  events 
are  taking  tends  very   much  in  that  direction.     It 
seems  to  me,  as  far  as  the  changes  which  are  going 
on  around  us  can  be    appreciated,  they  make   larger 
demands  upon  the  efforts  of  individual  men    and  the 
powers   of  individual    designers.     Only  to-day    we 
read  in  the    Times  of   the  vast  speed  with  which   a 
large    amount  of    work  has    been    carried    out    in 
Chicago,   in  the  rebuilding  of  that  great  city,    at   a 
pace  which  is  understood  to  equal    one  building  an 
'     hour  for  the  last  nine  months.     Fresh    opportunities 
of  this  description  of  work  are  occurring  from  time  to 
time,  and  whenever  a  gap  has  to  be  filletl  it  is    filled 
very  rapidly.     It  strikes  me  that  works  of  this  kind 
can  only  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
two  men,  competent  to  grasp  all  the  bearings  of    the 
works,  and  not  by  a  large  number  of  men,  each  con- 
tributing  a  small  portion  of  the  design.     What  is 
really  wanting  is  that  we  architects  should  fit  our- 
selves to   do  large  works  with  rapidity   aticl  success, 
and    with  that  grasp   of   the    materials    jdaced    at 
our    disposal    which    only    careful  cullivation    and 
active  work  can  give.     AVc  live   in   a  da}- when    the 
steam-engine  and  the  manuf.-icture  of  iron  and  glass 
have  placed  entirely  new  resources  in  our  hands,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  what  is    demanded   of  us  is 
that  we   should   be  prepared  to   execute   works  in 
whicli  these  new  resources  should  be  carried  to  their 
full  extent.     I    fully   appreciate  the  force  of  what 
Mr.  Mathews  said    about  new    inventions.     The  re- 
sponsibility of  introducing  them  is  very  great,    and 
as  a  rule,  whenever  a  client   proposes  some    untried 
novelty,    I  endeavour  to  beat  him    out   of   it,  and 
generally  feel  that  I  have  done  him  a  service.  (Hear, 
hear.)     These  are,  of  course,  very  useful    novelties, 
and  there  are  advances  constantly  being  made  in  the 
science  of  construction. 

Professor  Kkur,  after  a  feW  introductory  remarks, 
spoke  as  follows  : — Allusion  has  already  been  made 
Sir,  by  yourself  and  my  friend  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  to 
what  you  are  plea.scd  to  call  the  severe  criticisms 
that  arc  being  passed  ujion  the  profession  in  l''ng- 
land  at  the  present  da}'.  Xow,  I  have  always  spoken 
plainly  to  this  society,  and  I  helicvc  that  what  little 
appreciation  you  have  exhibited  towards  me  has 
been  dictated  mainly  by  the  fact  that  I  have  spoken 
plainly.     Let  me    change   the   tern),    and,    not  to 


speak  of  severe  criticism,  speak  of  remarkable  un- 
popularity.    The   position  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  London   at  the  present  moment  is  most 
critical.     The  unpopularity   which  we  enjoy  is  al- 
together  unprecedented.     I  believe  that  no  profes- 
sion of  modern  times  has  ever  stood  in  so  unplea- 
sant a  position  before  the  public  as  we  do  at  the 
present  moment,   and  it  becomes  a  question  for  the 
most  serious  investigation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  older — more  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  younger  and  have  yet  the  battle  to  tight — what  may 
be  the  actual  reason  and  effect  of  this  unpopularity. 
It  is  vain  to  attach  any  blame  to   individuals.     In- 
dividuals make   no  impression,  or  very  little,  upon 
the  course  of   architecture.     The  profession  or  the 
art    of    architecture,    call  it   what    you    will — the 
business  of  architecture,  if  you  like — is  a  thing  which 
in  modern  civilisation  holds  so  peculiar  a  position 
that  individuality  sinks  into  nothing  compared  with 
that  course  of  predestinated  success  or  non-success 
which  attends  upon  every  fresh  development,   lend- 
ing new  interest  to  every  page  of  the  story,  and 
contributing  in   every    page   a  fresh  exhibition  of 
human  intelligence  and  human  intellect.     (Cheers.) 
Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on  what  I  will  venture 
to  ask  you  to  permit  rae  to  call  "  fashion  in  architec- 
ture."    I  know  that  it  is  an  unwelcome  word.     I 
know  that  you  are  accustomed  here  to  speak  of  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  moment  as  no  mere  fashion  ; 
but,   considering  the  prevailing    style    as    a    mere 
fashion,  what  do  we  find  in  England  at  the   present 
time  ?     We  find  that  in  previous  fashions  in  archi- 
tecture the  tide  has  flown    upwards    to    a   certain 
point,    and  then  it   has  turned  and   flown    down- 
wards, and   that  which   at  one  time  was    thought 
to    be   destined   to    be   perpetual,  has  become    for- 
gotten and  a  mockery.     Now,  I  sa}'  that  the  present 
fashion  in  architecture  is  destined  to  follow  the  self- 
same course   that  others  have  followeil.     I    know 
that  this   is   a   most   unpopular  sentiment,    but    I 
will  wind   up    my  remarks    by   a    practical  appli- 
cation   of  them.     I    am    old    enough    to    remem- 
ber when  the  previous  fashion  to  the  present  was 
at  the  flow.     I  am  old  enough  to  remember  every 
step  of  its  ebb,    and  to  remember  every  step  of  the 
flow  of  the  present  fashion,    and  I  believe  that  the 
unpopularity    of     the    profession    at    the    present 
moment    is  a  mere  phenomenon  showing  that    the 
tide  is  turning  (laughter  and  "  hear,  hear").     When 
the  tide  is  at  the  full,  when  the  wavelets  leap  jubi- 
lantly,  as  it  were,  and  the  waters  cover  the  whole 
surface,  there  are  little  corners  and  crannies  which 
remain  quiescent,  or  in  which  the  water  seems  to  be 
flowing  the  other  way,  and  on  seeing  which  one  says, 
doubtfully,    "  The  tide  cannot  have  turned  !"     You 
place  some  bagatelle  upon  the  surface,  and  by  and 
bye  you  see  it  floats  downwards,  slowly  at  first,  but 
presently  a  little  more  swiftly,  till  at  Last  it  is  hurried 
away    and  forgotten.       Now   the  jubilation  of   the 
waters  is  what  some  of  us  think  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  moment.     The  little  discords — ^adminis- 
trative  discords,    significant    discords — which    take 
place  in  our  profession  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  the  tide  of  which  I 
spoke.     There  is  apparent,   not  only  in  the  minds  of 
tlie  opponents  of  the  present  fashion,   but  in  those 
of  many  of  its  upholders,  a  strange  element  of  un- 
certainty and  change,  as  though  tliere  was  a  longing 
for  something  different.     The  tide  shows  a  predis- 
position  to   alter  its  course,  it  knows  not  whither, 
I  am  not  depreciating  the  Gothic  school ;    I  am  not 
depreciating  your  hobby,  if  you   will    allow   me  to 
call  it  so  (laughter);  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the 
present  fashion  in  architecture  must,  like  all    other 
things,  flit  away.  If  it  is  as  I  suggest,  then  I  venture 
to  sayto  the  young  men  who  form  this  society.  Prepare 
for  the  change !    How  is  that  to  be  effected  '!    There 
are  two  suggestions  I  would  venture   to  take  the 
liberty  of  making,  of  a  practical  kind.     I  consider 
that  the  great  fault  which  lays  against  us,  aiul  more 
particularly  the  younger  men  amongst  us — and  it  is 
a  fault  wlfieh   I   am    happy   to  say  involves  great 
honour — is  that  there  is  too  much    pure  and   simple 
draughtsmanship.       The    draughtsman.ship    of    the 
younger  members  of  the  architectural   profession  at 
the  present  day  has  never  been  approached  in  the 
world  before.     French  draughtsmanship    I   will  not 
speak  of,  for  it  is  another  thing  altogether.     I   have 
seen  this  perfection  in  draughtsmanship  rise  step   by 
step  from  the  time  of  Pugin    and  the  beginning  of 
what  is  called  the  Gothic  Revival,  and  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  art  of  the  Gothic    school,  and 
the  representation  of  that  art  in  draughtsmanship, 
are  what  ICngland  ought  to  be  very  proud  of.     liut 
architecture  does  not  end  on   paper,  and    if  young 
men  confine  their  studies  to  the  paper  work  of  .archi- 
tvcture,  they  will  fail  wlien  it  comes  to  the  stone  and 
mortar    work.     (Hear,  hear.)     Therefore,  without 
asking  you  to  cease  studying  drawing    and   to  cease 
making  drawings,  let  me  just  give  you  this  counsel: 


Why  not  (instead  of  studying  drawings  exclusively) 
study  photographs  of  buildings  ?  The  art  of  photo- 
graphy has  become  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  can  have  before  you  any  building  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  actual  effect.  Why  not  place  such  pho- 
tographs as  are  now  on  the  walls  before  a  critical 
class,  and  call  upon  the  members  to  criticise  the 
building  or  the  portion  of  a  building  (as  the  case 
may  be)  on  its  merits,  and  without  reference  to  re- 
verence for  the  past  ?  Although  I  am  a  youngster, 
I  venture  to  differ  with  the  architect  of  York  Minster 
(laughter).  I  know  that  there  is  a  majority  of 
young  men  here  quite  capable  of  differing  with  their 
predecessors  (laughter),  and  why  should  they  not,  if 
they  can  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
right  or  wrong  ?  Now  that  is  the  study  of  architec- 
ture. Let  me  advise  you  to  study  photographs  of 
buildings  critically,  and  not  to  rest  content  with 
studying  perspectives,  drawings,  and  sketches.  There 
is  another  thing  I  would  say.  If  it  be,  as  I  suspect, 
that  the  tide  is  turning — and  if  it  is  we  cannot  help 
it ;  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it — the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  had  better  be  a  little  more  eclectic  in 
their  studies.  There  is  nothing  easier  in  the  world 
than  to  confine  one's  attention  to  orie  small  page  of 
a  book,  but  it  is  a  much  more  difiieult  thing  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  know  all  the  pages.  There  are 
many  pages  in  the  book  of  architecture,  and  a  good 
many  pages  that  are  well  worth  study.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  study  a  few  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Stri;et:  I  might,   if   this  were   a  debating 
society,  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  ease,  accept  the  challenge  which  has  just 
been  given  ;  but  when  Prof.  Kerr  prophecies  the  ad- 
ventof  a  disastrous  time  for  Gothic,  one  evidence  upon 
which  he  goes  being  that  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  have  arrived  at  a  great  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
art — such  a  pitch  of  excellence,   indeed,   as  he  has 
never  seen  before  in  his  own    experience — I   don't 
think  that  you,  the  junior  members  of  the  profession, 
need  trouble  yourselves  much  at  his  evil  auguries  for 
your  future.     From  an  inspection  of  your  drawings 
bung  in  the  other  room  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  they 
contain  much   evidence  of  the  advantages   of   this 
Association — evidence  of  extreme  skill,  not  in  mere 
draughtsmanship  and  in  the  art  of  design,  hut  in 
construction  and  planning.     Some  names  quite  new 
to  me  promise  to  attain  distinction  in   time  to  come. 
One  advantage  of  our  profession  is  that  every  man 
with  energy  and  taste,  and  who  adds  to  that  a  deter- 
mination to  work,  has,  in  one  sense,  his  Field  Mar- 
shall's staff  in  his  band ;  and  in  spite  of  what  we 
have  just  heard,   I   confess  that  my  experience  has 
never    been,    my   experience    is    not    now,     that    I 
belong  to  an  unpopular  profession.     If  I  might  give 
any  counsel  at  all  to  our  profession,    I  would  say 
that  what  little  bad  repute  we  are  in  comes  rather 
from   the  exaggerated   system   of    criticising   each 
other   which  prevails  amongst  us,  and  which  does 
not  quite  obtain  in  other  professions  (bear,  hear). 
Painters  enjoy  each  other's  works,  aUhuugb  sculp- 
tors detest  the  productions  of  their  fellow  artists. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  Association  and  others  like 
it  will   do  much  in  correcting  this  evil  by  bringing 
together,  while  they  are  young,  those  who  will  be  in 
due  course  the  senior  members  of  the  profession.     I 
can  h.ardi}'  say  how  delighted  I  am  to   find  that  at 
last  we  have  a  style,   and   that   I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that   that  is  the  style  to  ivhich  I 
have  attached  myself.     If  I  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  you  one  rule  for  success,  I  would  say,  until 
you  have  mastered  one  page  of  a  book  do  not  turn 
to  the  next.     It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  man  who 
skims  a  book  and  fancies  he  knows  all  its  contents 
does  not  know  so  much  of  it  in  the  end  as  the  man 
who  endeavours  to  master  it  bit  by   bit,  and  so  it 
is  in  architecture. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  President  of  the  Roy-al  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  said  that  personally, 
anil  as  the  representative  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute, he  congratulated  the  Architectural  .\ssocia- 
tion  on  commencing,  under  such  favourable  auspices, 
another  session.  He  advised  its  members  to  perse- 
vere with  their  studies,  and  not  to  leave  go  of  one 
rung  of  the  ladder  until  they  had  hold  of  the  one 
above. 

This  concluded  the  speech-making  portion  of  the 
programme  of  the  evening. 


'i'hroo  wings  of  tho  new  Ifnly  Trinity  Certified 
Industrial  Schools,  ToxtoHiPark,  Liverpool,  wero 
opened  on  Thursd.-iy  week.  Messrs.  Ktatham  & 
Bleaso  are  tho  architects,  and  Mr.  Hcusbaw  the 
contractor. 

A  very  fine  mass  of  beautifully  sculptured  cornice 
luis  just  been  discovered  at  thoPrmtorian  Camp,  and 
all  tiio  Roman  archa)ologists  aro  in  a  fervour,  writes, 
the  £'c/io  correspondent  in  Rome,  expecting  still 
further  revelations  of  great  importance. 
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THE  EPHESUS  JIARBLES  AT  THE  BRITISH 

MUSEUM.* 

WHEX  we  last  wrote,  sars  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
the  best  part  of  this  consignment  was  on 
board  ship,  and  could  only  be  judged  from  very  im- 
perfect photographs  taken  on  the  spot  and  sent  in 
advance.  The  fragments  have  now  been  for  some 
time  unpacked,  and  the  most  important  of  them 
arranged  for  public  inspection  among  our  other  trea- 
sures in  Great  Russell-street.  Mnch  better  photo- 
graphs have  also  been  taken  of  them  since  they  were 
brought  home— photographs,  indeed,  very  excellent 
in  parts  if  very  inadequate  in  other  parts,  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  invaluable  but  provoking  ap- 
pliance. These  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Mansell,  of  Percy-street,  both  separately  and  as  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison's  great  enterprise  of 
a  general  museum  series — an  enterprise  to  which  it 
will  be  our  business  to  do  justice  before  long. 

The  principal  fragments,   as  set  up  in  the  public 
galleries  of  the  museum,  are  five  in  number,   two 
being    strictly    architectural   fragments,    the    other 
three  fragments  of  architectur,al  members  adorned 
with    sculpture.      The   former   are,    first,    the    base 
mouldings  of  one  of  the  great  columns  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  bottom  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  itself ; 
second,   a   vast   Ionic   capital  of   one  of   the  same 
columns.     The  unfractured  faces  of  these  pieces  are 
in  beautiful  preservation,  and  will  serve  the  archi- 
tectural student  to  construct  pretty  completely  the 
details  of  this  phase  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  employed 
on  its  grandest  scale  and  with  its  most  elaborate 
finish  in  the  chief  Ionic  building  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
capital  especially  is  an  unsurpassed  example  of  the 
bold  and  subtle  modulation  of   line  and  exquisite 
manner  of  carving  in   the  best   Greek  architectural 
work,  and  is  as  much  finer  as  it  is  huger  than  either 
of  the  other  Ionic  capitals  from  Asia  Minor — that  of 
Hahcarnassus  and   that  of  Priene — with  which  the 
student  will  naturally  compare  it.     Passing  on  to 
the  sculptured  fragments  as  being  of  more  universal 
interest,  we  find  two  important  masses  which  have 
solved  past    all  doubt  the  equivocal  phrase  of  the 
calata  columna:,  used  by  Pliny  in  his  description  of 
the  temple's  glories.     These  masses  exhibit  sculpture 
in  relief  applied   to  an  architectural  member  upon 
which  its  application  was  previously  unknown  to  us 
in  Greek  art — that  is,   to  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
shafts  of  columns.     There  were  known  several  coins 
of  the  Roman   Empire  bearing   on  the  reverse  an 
abstract    likeness   of    the  famous  Ephesian  temple. 
These  showed  a  roughness  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  portico  shafts,  which,  it  was  plain  enough,  must 
indicate  the  same  thing  denoted  by  Pliny's  cmlatio. 
And  in  the  finest  of  them,   a  coin  of  Hadrian  pre- 
served in  Paris,  the  roughness  resolved  itself  pretty 
clearly  under  a  magnifying  lens,  even  without  further 
evidence,  into  a  tier  of  figures  carved  round  the  cylin- 
drical circumference  of  theshaft.   Andnowwehavere- 
covered  two  slices  of  shafts  carryingexactly  such  tiers, 
so  that  the  matter  is  put  henceforth  beyond  dispute. 
Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the    representation  on 
the  coin  of  Hadrian  there  is  to  be  detected  a  figure 
carved  upon  the  left-hand  corner  column,  seeming 
to  correspond  in  gesture  and  attitude  to  a  figure    of 
Mercury,    with   his    wand    and  travelling    hat,    or 
petasus,  whi'  h  is  one  of  the  best  [jrcserved    among 
those  actually    occurring  in  our   two   fragmentary 
tiers.     Tlie  tiers  adorn  separate  drums — certainly  in 
one  case,  and  probably  in  both,  the  bottom  drums — 
of  columns.     These    figures  round  about  tlie  drums 
are  life-size,   in     moderately  undercut   relief.     One 
drain  is  broken  across  at  waist  height  of  its  figures, 
the  other  has  its  whole  height;  both  are  so  split  and 
fractured  as  to  show  only  a  small  portion  of   their 
circumference    intact.    The  one   having   its   whole 
height  shows  four  figures  nearly  complete,  with  in- 
dication^  of  several  others.     Archa:ologist,s  will  find 
it  no  light  problem  to  recognise    these  and    name 
them.     It  is  a   procession  or  congregation  of   gods 
and  goddesses ;  but  which,  and  how  occupied  ?  The 
aforesaid  Hermes  is  obvious  enough  ;  he  stands  in 
profile  looking   upward   to    the  right,   with   his  left 
lianil  on  his  hip,  and  a  short  cloak  hanging  from  the 
left  elbow,  thecaduccus  in  his  right  hand,  and    the 
petasus  slung  beliind  his  neck.     His  head  is  thrown 
back  as  if  in  the  gesture  of  receiving  a  message  from 
some  .superior  deity  (compare  the  attitude  of  Iris  in 
the  "  Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  in  the  next  room).     To 
right  and  left  of  him  stand  draped  figures  of  goddesses 
in  full   fr(mt,  one  of  them  holding  in   her  hand    a 
broken  portion  of  a  quite  unrecognisable    attribute, 
the  other  destitute  of  any  .attribute  at  all.   aiul   both 
headless,  while  the  head  of  llermes  is  almost  intact. 
Farther  round  from  Hermes  on  ids  left  (the    specta- 
tor's right)  come  the  draped  knees  and   sandals  of  a 
seated    figure.     Farther    round     on    the    right   of 
Hermes  (the  spectator's  left),   nnd  looking    towards 


♦  See  BciLDisa  News,  p.  159  and  p.  4-5",  Vol.  XXU. 


him  across  one  of  the  full-front  goddesses,  is  a  figure 
of  much  beauty  and  not  a  little  ambiguity.  It  has 
an  immense  pair  of  wings,  and  is  naked  but  for  a 
baldric  and  short  sword ;  it  has  soft  fully-rounded 
limbs,  between  girl  and  boy.  You  perhaps  say  at 
first  sight,  "  Nike,"  Victory,  by  the  wings  and  sword; 
but  then  the  Greek  Victory  is  always  an  unmistakeable 
woman,  and  almost  always  draped.  Then  you  say, 
"  Eros,"  Love,  for  Love  has  wings  too,  and  often 
these  large  ones,  and  he  is  commonly  naked ;  but, 
again,  he  hardly  ever  wears  a  sword.  The  proba- 
bilities, we  should  say,  remain  at  last  in  favour  of 
Eros,  in  one  of  his  ambiguous  or  androgynous  types, 
as  an  effeminate  winged  youth.  Or  the  figure  may 
be  some  obscurer  dxmon  or  physical  or  local 
personification.  The  antique  that  most  closely 
resembles  this  one  seems  to  be  a  bas-reUef  dis- 
covered in  some  diggings  of  Prince  Torlonia  at 
Home  in  1830,  and  published  by  Gerhard  (Akad. 
Abhandl.,  pi.  xxxiii..  Fig.  2).  Gerhard  calls  the 
figure  of  that  bas-relief  an  androgynous  Eros  of  the 
Roman  period  ;  and  his  attitude  and  design,  as  far 
as  one  can  tell  by  the  plate,  almost  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  Ephesian  relief  now  before  us.  But 
there  can  be  little  possibiUty  of  his  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  the  Alexandrian  restoration  of  the 
temple — the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. ; 
as,  indeed,  the  head  of  the  figure,  in  its  peculiar 
roundness  of  contour,  fullness  of  lips,  drawing  of 
eyebrows,  and  charm  of  expression,  evidently 
belongs  to  the  beautiful  type  of  head  found  in  the 
Mausoleum  and  other  Ionic  monuments  of  that 
century. 

The  other  drum,  that  which  is  broken  ofl  about 
waist  height,  shows  draped  figures,  presumably 
also  figures  of  dirinities,  alternately  standing  erect 
and  seated  on  short  pilasters  over  which  draperies 
are  cast.  They  are  not  complete  enough  to  be  indi- 
vidually susceptible  of  even  hypothetical  recogni- 
tion. 

The  third  fragment  carved  with  figures  is  not 
from  one  of  these  enriched  main  columns  of  the 
temple's  front  and  rear.  It  is  the  corner  piece  of  a 
frieze,  from  what  part  of  the  buUding  we  have  no 
means  of  telling,  and  carries  figures  of  full  hfe-size 
and  of  bold  projection,  in  a  very  white  marble. 
The  subject  is  Hercules  (or  Theseus,  for  both  at 
times  carry  the  lion's  hide  badge)  in  conflict  with  an 
Amazon.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  all  subjects  for  friezes  in  constructions  both  of 
Delias  and  the  Hellenic  colonies.  But  the  motive 
would  have  a  peculiar  significance  here,  and  would 
carry  back  one's  thoughts  to  the  origin  of  the  Ephe- 
sian polity,  if,  as  recent  historians  suggest,  the 
mythic  warfare  of  Athenian  and  Amazon  were,  in 
its  historical  germ,  but  a  reminiscence  of  primitive 
conflicts  between  colonists  coming  from  the  Hellenic 
mainland  and  religious  institutions  already  estab- 
lished on  the  soil,  like  this  Ephesian  one,  with  its 
settled  organisation  and  its  defensive  army  of 
virgins  consecrated  to  the  goddess. 

While  the  curators  of  all  nations  envy,  and 
spectacled  science  performs  its  grateful  pilgrimage, 
there  are  %'oices  at  home  that  talk  in  somewhat 
raiulom  depreciation  of  these  remains  of  architecture 
and  relief  sculpture  from  the  Ionic  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which — being,  indeed,  the  only  remains  of 
the  buried  Hellenic  civilisation  now  accessible  to 
enterprise — have  formed  the  staple  of  our  acquisi- 
tions in  late  years.  One  hears  the  word  '•deca- 
dence "  used  in  relation  to  works  that  belong  to  the 
Greek  schools  of  the  fourth  century,  the  schools  of 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  or  the  school  of  Lj-sippus ; 
one  hears  these  .acquisitions  spoken  of  .as  if  they 
were  of  slight  value ;  or  else  it  is  said  that  reliefs 
are  a  small  matter,  and  sculptures  in  the  round 
what  we  want.  As  if  the  restored  Greco-Roman 
Apollos  or  Venuscs  in  the  round,  that  form  the  ad- 
mired staple  of  Vatican  and  other  famous  galleries, 
were  worth  a  tithe,  either  for  history  or  for  art,  of 
what  the  least  of  such  defaced  and  corroded  reliefs 
from  Asia  Minor  may  be  worth.  Those,  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases,  are  but  weak  imitations 
of  imitations,  the  examples  of  a  real  decadence  and 
its  spirit,  even  if  full  of  beauty  even  in  decadence. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  original  fragments  of 
schools  which,  if  not  as  great,  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word,  as  the  ideal  schools  of  the  preceding 
century,  constituted  nevertheless  much  rather  a 
new  phase  than  what  can  properly  be  called  a  de- 
cadence in  the  devidopmcnt  of  Greek  art.  That 
they  are  generally  fr.igments  of  decorative  or  archi- 
tectural and  not  of  independent  sculpture,  is  so  far 
to  their  loss.  But  the  great  original  examples  of 
independent  sculpture  are  destroyed;  and  these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  best  and  nearest  approaches 
to  them  that  we  can  now  get.  It  is  too  early,  and 
tlic  fragments  are  too  unique,  and  the  authorities 
too  vague,  for  a  quite  confident  judgment  to  be  at 
present  passed  as  to  the  school  and  epoch  which 


must    be    assigned    to    the    particular  acquisitions 
now    in    question.      But,    while     their     historical 
value  cannot  evidently  be  overrated,  their    artistic 
value    is    considerablj-   greater   than  has   at    pre- 
sent  been    recognised.     They   belong  to    a    school 
of    design    which  is   full    of   genius    as    well    as 
of    skill    and    training.     The  progress,  or    descent, 
from     the     ideal     and    divine    to  the     ideal     and 
human  has  manifestly  begun,  and  the  figures  already 
reflect  a  good  deal  of  the  natural    model.     But  that 
the  execution  of  them  is  beautiful,  and  complete  so 
far  as  its  decorative  purpose   comports,  can  be  per- 
f  ectlj'  well  seen  beneath  the  more  or  less  corroded  and 
discoloured  surface  of  the  marble.     The  figure  of  the 
Hermes,  the   figure  which  is  like  an   androgynous 
Eros,  have   not,  indeed,  the  austere    perfection,  the 
supreme  ilistinction,  the  augustness,  of   the    Phidiac 
period ;  but  they  are  radiant  with  the  true  Hellenic 
charm  and    poetry.     The  draperies  of  the  standing 
goddesses,    and  that  which  depends  from  the  arm  of 
Hermes,  are  hardly  anywhere   surpassed  for  natural 
.skill  of  disposition   and  expressiveness  of  carving. 
The  management  of  the  relief  of  the  figures  upon  the 
cylindrical  siu-face  of  the  column  is  a  triumph  of  the 
Greek  instinct  and  Greek  training  in  these  material 
problems  of  the  art.     One  sees  how  admirably  the 
decorative  effect  has  been  conceived  for  chiming  in 
with  the  structural  effect,  in  the   way  in  which  the 
draped  limbs,  alternating  with  draped    pilasters,  ap- 
proach (on  the  drum  broken  low  across)  the  effect  of 
columnar  flutings.     It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  fragment 
that  the  finest  inchvidual  specimens  of  work  may  be 
pointed  out.  All  its  draperies  are  admirable ;  and  look 
how  subtly,  in  one  place,  the  bracelet  of  an  arm  has 
slipped  down  as  the  hand  is  leaned  upon  a  pilaster 
top  ;  in  another,  how  infinitely  cunning  and    tender 
is  the  carving  of  a  foot  and  the  folds    about  it.     Or, 
on  the  other   drum,  one  may  point  to    the  hair  of 
Hermes  as  a  very  high  and  expressive  kind  of  chisel 
work  indeed,  or   to  the  outspread  wings  of  the  figure 
of  ambiguous  sex  as  a  piece  of  splendid  design,  in  a 
spirit    which  is  only   second  to   the  most  perfect 
and    most    disciplined    of    all.     The   workmanship 
of  the  corner  fragment  with    its  Amazon  motive  is, 
we  should  say,  at  once  coarser  and   stiffer  than  that 
of  the  others.     And   thus  much  said,  we  must  close 
a  subject  which  should  be  full  of  interest  for  such  as 
care  even  a  little  and  vaguely  about  these  things. 


CHIPS. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Benefit  Building  Society. 

A  new  TownHaU  has  been  opened  at  Leslie,  N.B. 
The  cost  is  £1,000,  and  the  building  will  seat  800 
persons. 

A  new  m.arble  font  is  about  to  be  placed  in  Christ 
Church,  Clifton.  Messrs.  G.  Porter  &  Co.,  of  Bi-istol, 
are  the  sculptors. 

In  the  class  of  "  Silk,"  wliich  forms  one  of  the  in- 
dustries selected  for  next  year's  London  International 
Exhibition,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  specimens  of 
sewing  and  embroidering  machines  which  possess 
special  features  of  novelty  and  excellence  in  tho 
working  of  sewing  silks  upon  different  materials. 

Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  of  the  King  and  Queen  Iron- 
works, Rotherhithe,  who  was  for  thirty-seven  years 
an  Associate  of  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  £500,  free  of  legacy 
duty. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Physical 
Science  will  be  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  Professors  Dun- 
can, Carey  Foster,  and  Rutherford.  The  course  will 
begin  on  "Monday,  the  11th  November. 

Tho  works  .at  tho  S.  Gothard  tunnel  are  being 
energeticallv  pushed  forward.  Sufl5cicnt  progress 
has  been  made  to  allow  dwellings  for  the  workmen 
to  be  erected  in  the  openings  already  formed,  pro- 
tection being  thus  afforded  against  the  inclomency 
of  tho  weather.  The  powerful  steam  machinery  for 
jiieroing  the  mountain  is  shortly  expected  to  arrive 
on  the  works. 

An  important  patent  tri.al  which  has  been  for  some 
time  pending  in  tho  United  States  with  respect  to 
Messrs.  Kausomo's  Patent  Artificial  Stone,  has 
been  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Ban- 
some,  Bessemer,  &  Ransome. 

S.  John's  Church,  Old  Haymarkct,  Liverpool,  will 
bo  reopened  on  Sunday  next,  after  restoration.  The 
interior  has  been  reseated,  the  altar  elevated,  a  new 
pulpit  provided,  and  several  minor  improvements 
effected. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  forthcoming  series  of 
lectures  at  Oxford,  as  Slade  Professor  (to  comraenco 
next  week),  will  bo  "Sandro  Botioelli  and  the  Floren- 
tine Schools  of  Eugraving." 

A  series  of  drawinpfs  from  the  ancient  and  interest- 
ing Catlicdral  of  Monreale,  in  Sicily,  is  now  on 
view  in  the  south  court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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THE  SANCTUARY  OF  S.  WALBURGE, 
PRESTON. 

THE  church  of  S.  WalburRe,  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, was,  as  originally  designed,  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  an  open  timber  roof  in  one  span  of  ."ioft., 
and  we  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the  sanctuary 
and  apse  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  apse 
itself  is  25ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  the  total  length  of 
the  sanctuary  being  SOft.,  affording  ample  space  for 
the  ritual  arrangements.  The  area  beneath  the  raised 
part  of  the  sanctuary  forms  a  crypt,  approached 
by  stau-cases  (shown  in  the  view)  on  either  side  at  the 
entrances  to  the  side  chapels.  The  three  windows 
originally  in  the  flat  end  wall  are  rebuilt  in  the  sidfs 
of  the  apse,  and  are  filled  with  very  rich  staineil 
glass ;  and  in  the  side  walls,  concealed  from  view  by 
the  projecting  shafts  of  the  arch,  there  are  arrange- 
ments of  double  tracery  and  deeply  recessed  windows 
filled  with  clear  glass  to  give  light  to  the  altar,  which 
stands  considerably  forward  from  the  end  wall,  the 
space  behind  being  occupied  by  a  tribune,  on  which, 
approachedby  a  staircase,  is  placed  the  throne  for 
solemn  exposition.  The  exterior  has  bold  buttresses, 
projecting  6ft.,  and  carried  up  to  a  height  of  about 
70ft.,  with  pinnacles  and  deeply-recessed  arches  to 
carry  the  parapet.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  ranges  with 
the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  gilt  cross  with  the  monogram  "I  II  S"  some 
80ft.  above  the  ground  line.  The  general  contractor 
is  Mr.  Baines,  of  Preston ;  the  sub-contractor  for 
the  masons'  work,  Mr.  Yates ;  the  carver,  Mr. 
Harding;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
The  design  and  execution  of  such  an  addition  to  an 
existing  work,  the  walls  being  G3ft.  high  from  floor 
of  crjTit  to  the  wall  plate,  and  the  chancel  arch  ollft. 
above  nave  floor,  required  the  greatest  care,  and  has 
been  successfully  performed.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
S.  J.  Nicholl,  of  London. 


BEAUFORT'S  TOWER,  S.  CROSS, 
"WINCHESTER. 

HPHIS  example  of  Early  Perpendicular  (a.d. 
-L  1404 — 1447)  has  in  it  many  lessons  for  the 
student.  The  composition  is  vigorous  and  good. 
The  buttress  on  face  of  tower  is  a  singularly  pleas- 
ing feature,  leading  the  eye  to  the  octagonal  turret. 
The  design  is  English  throughout;  later  on  our 
Perpendicular  became  weak  and  wirj',  but  here  we 
have  a  good  example.  I  doubt  if  we  have  any 
germs  so  good  for  us  to  develope  as  those  of  our  own 
country.  With  every  veneration  for  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
Italy,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find  such  vigorous 
Gothic  south  of  the  Alps.  Transplanted  ou  to  our 
soil  and  exposed  to  our  climate,  the  "millinery"  is 
too  apparent,  and  is  out  of  place.  We  must  change 
our  natures  before  we  can  change  our  art.  It  is  an 
error  to  think  that  we  have  exhausted  our  stores  at 
home ;  we  have  only  just  commenced  to  understand 
what  has  been  left  us.  The  accident  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  fancy  for  Venetian  .art.  sf.artled  as  he  was 
by  our  cold  climate  and  "  vergerisin,"  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate Italian  Gothic.  It  would  have  been  a 
happy  thing  for  us  if  the  same  keen  analj'tical 
powers  had  been  devoted  to  our  own  nobler  remains. 
We  have  too  little  study  of  the  spirit  of  our  early 
architecture,  and  too  much  slavish  copyism.  We 
want,  if  we  can,  to  engraft  the  spirit  of  our  best 
periods  on  our  more  extended  and  different  want.s, 
thus,  if  possible,  to  produce  an  architecture  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  and  the  epoch  in  which  we 
live.  To  reproduce  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  a 
foreign  art  is  not  worlhy  of  us.  What  .should  we 
say  to  the  painter  who  introduced  into  a  composi- 
tion an  exact  copy  of  a  figure  he  saw  in  a  pic- 
ture at  Florence?  Yet  architects  do  this  same 
thing,  and  wonder  why  they  ilon't  rank  higlier  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Architecture  is  painting 
in  permanent  pigments,  hanging  its  productions 
continually  to  the  public  gaf.e  beyond  the  possi- 
bility (if  being  "  skied."  It  appeal's  to  the  eye  and 
the  intellect,  yet  often  in  vain,  .simply  because  it  is 
hardly  ever  worth  looking  at,  or  duly" invested  with 
individuality  and  interest.  Nobody  expects  to 
derive  pleasure  from  it,  and  it  is  classed  as  a  myste- 
rious art,  that  has  no  message  to  give  and  no  ta"lc  to 
tell.  Indifference  will  never  develope  a  living  art— 
the  demand  must  he  genuine  for  the  response  to  be 
^""-  W.  II.  L. 


The  grand  now  organ  built  bv  Mr.  F.  Booth,  of 
Wakefield,  .at  a  coat  of  nearly  £1,000,  for  the  Light- 
clitfo  Congregational  Church,  near  Halifax,  was 
opened  last  Sunday  week. 

The  (Tioman)  Catholic  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  the 
Moun  ,  Wiilsall,  ha.s  been  reopened  after  restoration 
and  alteration  of  tno  sanctuarv,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
H.  Naden,  architect,  of  Birmingham.  Messrs. 
Kowley  &  Lynex,  of  Walsall,  were  the  contractors. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  HEMMING  MASON, 
ESQ.,  A.R.A. 

THIS  artist  died  at  his  residence,  7,  Theresa- 
terrace,  Hammersmith,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
22nd  ult.,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  had 
long  been  a  sufferer.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
George  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Wetby,  North  Staffordshire. 
He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon,  but  having  ahvaj's 
had  a  passion  for  painting,  he  left  surgery,  and 
became  an  artist.  He  studied  for  some  3'ears  at 
Birmingham,  and  after  travelling  through  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  established 
Iiimself  in  Rome,  and  lived  there  for  the  best  part  of 
twenty  years.  Although  well  known  as  an  artist  to 
the  English  visitors  of  Rome,  his  works  were  not 
genercally  known  in  England  until  he  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academj'  his  picture  of  a  peasant  family 
moving  their  goods  in  a  cart  through  the  Roman 
marshes,  called  "Nelle  Maremme."  This  picture 
was  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  in 
l''^62.  In  1-S.jO  he  settled  in  Englanil,  and  began  to 
paint  English  subjects.  The  exquisite  composition 
of  his  pictures  and  their  harmonious  colour  rapidly 
attracted  the  attention  of  artists,  and  he  was  m.ade 
an  Associate  of  the  Roj'al  Ac;idemy.  The  public 
were  equally  gratified  by  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
monest out-door  incidents  of  peasant  life,  while  ab- 
solutely true  to  nature,  were  invested  with  a  poetic 
charm  quite  unique  in  the  British  school.  He  ex- 
hibited many  small  works  at  the  Roj'al  Academj-,  all 
infused  with  the  same  poetic  inspiration.  "Catch," 
a  boy  watering  horses  at  a  pool  on  a  rough  stony 
common,  while  a  little  girl  is  catching  an  apple  he  has 
thrown  her;  "  The  Cast  Shoe,"  in  which  a  belated  horse- 
man is  crossing  a  moor  in  a  drenching  shower  ;  a 
girl  driving  calves  to  shelter  from  a  coming  storm, 
are,  perhaps,  three  of  his  best,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  where  all  are  so  good  ;  but  the 
pictures  of  English  life  that  attracted  most  public 
attention  were  the  "Evening  Hymn,"  a  troop  of 
girls  coming  home  from  church  in  the  twilight 
singing  the  Evening  Hymn,  and  the  picture  exhibited 
this  year  in  the  Roj'al  Academy,  of  the  "  Harvest 
Moon."  The  former  of  these  received  the  prize  at 
the  Manchester  Exhibition. 

Though  blessed  with  an  extraordinary  fertility  of 
invention,  his  works  were  comparatively  few,  as  the 
fastidiousness  of  his  taste  was  such  that  if  it  appeared 
to  him  possible  to  improve  his  pictures,  he  not  un- 
frequently,  on  the  very  eve  of  completion,  substi- 
tuted one  exquisitely  designed  group  for  another,  and 
his  failing  health  prevented  prolonged  application  to 
the  easel.  The  fortunate  possessors  of  his  works  will 
cherish  them  as  gems,  and  his  friends  will  have  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  genial 
companions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  : — 
Name,  In  the  possession  of 

"Nelle   Maremme."   "l 
"A    Girl    Dancing."'-    E.  L.  Benzon,  Esq. 
"Matlock."  _) 

'  Catch." 

"The  Cast  Shoe." 
"  Girl  Driving  Calves.' 
"  Gipsies  on  a  Moor.'' 


Lady  Ashburton. 
Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 
F.  Leighton,  Esq. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Esq. 


"The  Evening  Hvmn.")    „,       ,,         ,,    ,,,      „ 
"The  Swan,"      '  .    The    H,,,,.    L.  -^vyndham, 

'AILarvest  Field."      )         '"^•^ ' 
"Girls  with  Milktak-] 

ing  Shelter  from  the  .r  •  »    t- 

Rain."  ^-Trist.Esq. 

"  Watley  Rocks."         J 

"The  Harvest  Moon."       T.EustaceSmUh,Esq.,M.P. 

"A  Girl  Driving  Geese."  —  Mills,  Esq. 


SILICATE  PAINTS. 


THE  results  of  trials  made  of  the  silicate  paint 
manufactured  by  the  Silicate  I'aint  Company, 
appears  very  satisfactory,  all  who  have  used  it 
speaking  strongly  in  its  favour.  All  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  the  basis  of  the  paint  is  a  re- 
markable deposit  of  almost  pure  silica  in  North 
Wales.  The  proprietors  submitted  it  to  several 
chemists,  whose  analysis  demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  of  peculiar  utilitj'  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  iiaint.  Results  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  the  silicate  paint, 
while  less  costly  than  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint, 
has  favourably  impres.sed  those  who  hare  used  it. 
It  entirely  resists  the  effect  of  heat,  and  is  especially 
suited  for  use  on  materials  exposed  to  the  .action  of 
(he  weather  or  salt  water,  especially  iron,  there 
being  no  galvanic  action,  as  with  lead  paint.  The 
company  have  also  introduced  a  waterproofing  solu- 
tion, in  which  the  silica,  after  application  to  brick, 
stone,  plaster,  &c.,  from  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere returns  to  its  original  condition — that  of  a 
flint — and  absolutely  defies  all  damp. 


AMERICAN  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURING ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 
A  PATENT  has  been  recentlj-  issued  to  Harlow 
-^~*-  M.  Wilcox,  of  Chicago,  for  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated process  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone.  From  two  to  four  parts  of  sand,  according 
to  the  grain  and  quality,  and  one  part  of  (preferably) 
"  Louisville"  cement,  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dry 
state,  and  then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ounce  of 
chloride  of  calcium  to  one  qu,art  of  water,  or  so  as  to 
moisten  all  parts  of  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement 
without  bringing  water  to  the  surface  when  tamping 
the  mixture  in  moulds.  The  mass  or  mi.xture  thus 
prepared  is  tamped  into  moulds  of  any  desired  form 
and  dimensions,  after  which  the  moulds  are  removed, 
.and  the  form  or  stone  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
cement  is  partly  set,  and  until  it  can  be  removed 
without  danger  of  breaking.  The  blocks  are  then 
placed  in  an  air  or  steam-tight  vat  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  pressure  of  .about  forty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  gas,  or  hot  air  ivnder  pressure.  In 
connection  with  the  vat,  a  vessel  of  suit.ible  material 
and  construction  is  used  to  contain  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  so  that  steam  may  pass  therein  and  there- 
from, charged  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  into 
the  vat  or  cylinder  aforesaid.  A  similar  vessel  in 
which  soda  is  placed  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Another  and  similar  vessel  in  which  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  gener.ated  is  used,  this  gas  being  also 
admitted  to  the  vat.  Simultaneously,  and  under  the 
same  degree  of  pressure,  as  near  as  can  be,  the  steam 
charged  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  steam  charged 
with  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  admitted 
to  the  vat,  their  united  action,  under  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  producing,  it  is  claimed,  a  new 
gaseous  compound,  which  permeates  the  stone, 
renders  insoluble  all  the  ingredients  of  the  cement, 
and  adds  new  substances,  so  that  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  the  stone  are  increased.  This  stone  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  under  a  temperature  of 
about  2.30°  Fahr.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  gaseous  compound,  from  one  to 
six  hours,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks. 
The  cooling  is  then  alloM'ed  to  proceeil  gradually  to 
about  100°  Fahr.,  when  the  blocks  are  removed, 
thoroughly  dried,  and,  it  is  claimed,  fit  for  use. 


YORKSHIRE  FL.A.GS  AND  LANDINGS. 

OF  late  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  great  difliculty 
in  obtaining  supplies  of  Yorkshire  flags  and 
landings,  especially  tooled  paving,  even  at  advanced 
rates.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  determined 
to  form  a  compan}*  to  lease  and  work  the  extensive 
range  of  the  Scotgate  Ash  (Quarries,  at  Pateley- 
bridge,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  ,Tohn  .Smith,  quarry  owner, 
of  Ackworth  Moor  Top,  Yorkshire,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  the 
capacity  of  the  said  quarries,  says  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  stone,  I  knew  from  my 
previous  examination  that  these  quarries  were  un- 
excelled for  producing  landings  of  any  size,  a  matter 
which,  from  the  increased  demand  for  this  class  of 
stone,  becomes  more  and  more  important,  and  I  find 
they  still  show  the  same  indications  of  almost  an 
unlimited  supply  in  the  whole  of  the  face  opened ; 
put  workings  where  you  will,  the  sizes  are  such  as 
are  always  in  demand.  Then  these  quarries  have 
what  few  others  possess — namely,  all  kinds  of  build- 
ing stone  produced  in  the  millstone  grit  series — so 
that  a  building  of  any  kind,  from  a  cottage  to  a 
mansit>n,  can  be  supplied  entire,  without  going  to 
several  quarries  for  different  kinds  of  stone.  I  see 
stone  here  similar  to  the  u'ell-known  and  much  noted 
Elland  Edge.  Idle  ]\It)or,  Park  .Spring,  Ham  hill,  and 
many  other  kinds,  all  of  them  at  the  present  time 
in  great  demand  throughout  the  country,  in 
fact,  an  architect  or  builder  could  hardly  get 
wrong  here  for  what  he  required  in  the  shape  of 
Yorkshire  stone.  There  are  here  setts,  kerbs,  flags 
(or  paving),  &c.,  for  street  paving,  wallstones,  block 
stone,  steps,  landings,  flags,  and  all  other  kinds  re- 
quired for  general  buihliiig  jjurposcs.  And  when 
the  contemplated  machinery  is  fixed,  there  is  a  stone 
suitable  for  sawing  into  slab,  landings,  headstones, 
and  other  things  which  are  in  great  demand;  and 
the  quality  is  good  for  the  aforenamed  purposes. 
With  respect  to  tlie  cost  of  the  plant  and  working 
expenses,  I  found,  ou  inquiry,  that  they  were  con- 
siderably under  what  I  estimated  them  at." 

From  all  appearances,  the  new  company  com- 
mences its  operations  under  favourable  auspices.  For 
some  time  p.ast  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
this  kind  of  stone,  and  if  the  rejvirt  of  Mr.  Smith 
can  be  relied  on — and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be — there  is  no  reason  why  the  Scotgate  Ash  Stone 
Ccmipany  (Limited),  if  judiciously  managed,  should 
not  prove  an  excellent  investment  to  its  shareholders. 


The^uilding  J>ews,X^oy.  I  =.^1^72. 
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FASHIONABLE  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

HOWEVER  severe  the  remarks,  the  pro- 
fession must  thank  the  BriLDiXG  _Ke\vs 
for  the  republication  of  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Beviar  on  the  "  Completion  of  S. 
Paul's."  It  at  least,  spite  its  vituperative 
tone  towards  the  profession,  exposes  some 
fallacies  and  conventionalities  of  thought  and 
discipline  which  have  become  obstructive  to 
the  path  of  true  art  progress.  The  theories 
of  the  writer  may  certainly  not  be  new  ;  they 
have  been  before  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal ;  but  they  come  in  an  opportune 
time,  and  strike  rather  deeply  into  the  fabric, 
or,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  "  crystallisation" 
of  "professional  practice."  Modern  church 
"architecture,"  if  it  can  be  so  designated, 
exemplifies  this  weakness  of  professional  art 
more  than  any  other  branch.  As  at  present, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  petrifaction  of  conventional 
and  antiquated  forms— a  thing  of  "  shreds  and 
patches,"  devoid  of  any  iust  proportion  or 
subordination  of  ideas.  Why  is  this  ?  The 
cause  is  ably  explained  by  the  reviewer.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  too  much  the  slave  of  eccle- 
siastical influence ;  and  this  influence,  or 
"  ecclesiasticism,  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
obstacle  or  the  ruin  of  art."  True  Art  is 
independent  of  any  power,  or  influence,  or 
patronage.  She  is,  as  the  writer  remarks,  a 
"  queen  in  her  own  right,"  her  real  sister 
being  Science.  Her  sympathies  are  with 
humanity — its  requirements  physical  and 
mental,  and  not  with  "  creeds,"  formularies, 
or  ceremonies,  or  any  sectarian  body  of  men 
or  doctrine.  The  elements  of  art  are  those 
of  matter  and  mind,  universal,  and  belonging 
to  man's  intellect  and  imagination.  Art  may 
be  expressive  of  the  "religious"  without 
being  slavish.  Such  it  was  under  the  Greek 
ideal  of  humanity  ;  such,  during  the  period 
of  Mediaeval  thought.  It  co-operated  with 
the  Church,  but  was  never  its  slave,  as  it  is 
now.  Its  conceptions  were  often  coarse  and 
childish,  but  so  were  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
age  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  day,  this  coarse- 
ness and  childishness  is  affected  by  art  without 
a  corresponding  character  in  thought  or 
religion.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
nonsensical  sentiment  as  to  the  religious 
character  of  Gothic  art,  as  if  the  Pointed 
arch  or  the  arrangement  of  a  Mediaeval 
church  sprang  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  from  actual  necessity,  or 
the  development  of  the  Pagan  basilica. 
Fashion — the  fashion  to  make  modern 
churches  look  like  Middle  Age  ones,  and  for 
Middle-Age  Ritual  to  take  the  place  of 
spiritual  religion — has  exercised  a  tyranny 
over  reason  and  art  which  has  deprived  our 
church  architects  and  artists  of  all  freedom 
of  idea  and  artistic  power,  and  left  them  a  set 
of  art-phrasemongers.  With  such  men  "  spu- 
bolism "  is  mistaken  for  Christian  art,  and 
mere  draughtsmanship  for  ai't  invention  and 
power.  As  the  reviewer  says,  such  men 
"generally  affect  the  Ritualist  party  in 
the  church,  and  their  weak  designs  and 
trumpery  church  furniture  and  furbelows 
have  gained  a  temporary  popularity  among 
the  clergy  that  tends  to  mental  degradation 
and  religious  coarseness."  This  is  strong 
language,  but  it  is  a  truth  hard  to  learn  by 
some. 

Having  shown  that  sacerdotal  influence 
does  not  make  art,  that  Mechicval  paintings, 
frescoes,  and  carvings,  however  uncouth, 
were  genuine  and  artistic,  simply  because 
they  were  the  best  and  most  energetic  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  Mcdifcval  artist,  and  expressed 
his  full  thought  and  art  power  of  portrayal 
with  such  limited  knowledge  and  means  as  he 
possessed,  let  us  turn  to  the  foundation  of 
niodi'rn  professional  weakness  of  architects 
anrl  their  work.  This  weakness  will  be 
found  in  the  professional  education  and 
training  of  architects.  Under  the  present 
system  they  become  the  thoughtless  and 
slavish  instruments  of  the  "  ecclesiastical," 
or  any  element  which  has  power.  As  simple 
"  phrasemongers  "   of  art,  they   readily  and 


eagerly  seize  any  idea,  sentiment,  or  con- 
ventional mode  which  becomes  popular,  and 
apply  their  apt  form  of  art  to  it.  They  have 
set  architectural  idioms  which  suit  a  section 
or  a  party,  either  ecclesia.stical  or  secular,  but 
no  disciplined  power  of  art  expression.  I 
have  in  other  papers  alluded  to  the  senseless 
order  or  process  by  which  art  is  taught,  and 
it  is  cheering  to  find,  amid  the  confu.sed 
opinions  prevalent,  deep  thinkers  and  refined 
intellects  who  have  thought  and  written  on 
art  matters  advocating  the  only  rational 
method  of  such  instruction.  The  writer  in 
the  Qiiarlifli/  inculcates  this  view  when  he 
says  "  A  child  is  not  taught  to  speak  or  read 
before  it  has  ideas  and  observation  ;"  or,  a 
boy  is  not  set  to  copy  Homer  Ijefore  he  has 
learned  the  language.  And  yet  drawing  is 
held  necessary  and  precedent  to  making  an 
artist.  Truly,  we  might  as  well  suppose  the 
art  of  poetry  to  be  learnt  by  penmanship  as 
that  the  power  and  inventive  genius  of  art 
can  be  acquired  by  copying  old  buildings,  or 
sketching  existing  featui'es.  Now  here  we 
have  the  whole  secret  of  the  failure  and 
want  of  originality  and  power  in  our  modern 
architects  and  artists  as  "  professionally  " 
trained.  Copying  cannot  aid  or  develope  the 
inventive  faculties  in  the  slightest,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  impair  them.  The  hand 
and  eye  only  are  called  into  exercise,  and 
only  mechanically,  in  copying  a  drawing,  the 
inventive  or  mental  faculties  being  dormant  ; 
the  "  why "  and  the  "  wherefore,"  the 
"cause"  and  "effect"  of  things  are  un- 
thought  of  in  the  process,  because  tlie  com- 
binations and  abstractions  are  taken  before 
the  facts.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  teaching  a 
child  grammar  before  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  words  or  the  qualities  of  things.  And 
yet  we  find  this  the  prevailing  mode  in  art- 
schools,  and  especially  in  architects'  offices. 
The  student,  again,  who  has  passed  his 
pupilage  is  recommended  to  travel,  sketch, 
and  measure,  before  he  has  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  nature  or  properties  of 
the  materials  he  has  to  design  or  work  in,  or 
their  possible  combinations  in  the  mechanical 
structure.  He  is  taught  to  copy  the  machine 
with  exactitude  before  he  is  permitted  to 
examine  its  parts  or  understand  its  action. 
If,  instead  of  copying  or  drawing  plans,  ele- 
vations, and  the  like,  the  student  were  to 
investigate  for  himself  and  draw  his  own 
inferences  by  practical  and  tangible  means — 
drawing  being  simply  the  means  of  express- 
ing his  ideas,  and  taught  simultaneously — 
our  young  architects  and  artists  would  become 
art  tliinlers,  and  not  mere  mechanical  "  trades- 
men," supplying  old  wares  to  their  clients. 
The  copying  of  old  buildings  is,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  more  instructive  ;  but  the  practical 
benefit  derived  is  little  compared  with  the 
loss  of  time  which  might  have  been  more 
profitably  spent  in  the  workshop  or  studio. 
But  it  does  not  end  here.  When,  for  instance, 
a  church  is  to  be  built,  draughtsmanship  here 
takes  the  lead.  The  clerical  adviser  requires 
something  that  shall  not  be  behind  the  eccle- 
siastical idea  or  sentiment  of  the  day.  Some 
church  he  has  seen  abroad — it  may  be  in  North 
or  South  Italy,  or,  perhaps,  nearer  home — is 
what  he  wants  ;  while  the  "  proper  thing" 
as  regards  ritualistic  arrangements  of  seats 
and  prayer  desks,  even  to  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  furniture,  must  be  adliered  to. 
To  this  end  some  noted  man,  one  who  knows 
every  churcli  and  has  measured  every  detail, 
is  employed  to  the  task  of  reproducing  ;  or 
some  portly  volumes  of  sketches  are  laid  un<ler 
contribution.  Bit  by  bit  the  plan  is  put  to- 
gether, with  due  reverence  w  authority  and 
ritual,  and  with  an  eipial  abhorrence  of  any 
lay  or  secular  idea  cither  in  construction 
or  decoration.  When  finished,  such  a  church 
becomes  a  model  of  greater  or  less  note,  as 
its  architect  is  popular  with  the  clergy  or 
otherwise.  So,  again,  the  conventional  modes 
and  favoured  styles  of  popular  "  architects  " 
become  the  point  ilc  ik/iarl,  or  the  key-note, 
for  the  profession  to  foUow,  or,  at  least,  the 
servile   portion   of    it.     Detestable   slavery ! 


misnamed  "  art,"  whose  professors  at  the 
best  are  simply  costumiers  of  fashion,  and  their 
dupes  second-hand  dealers  of  it.  It  is  this 
total  want  of  art -thought,  and  the  too  indis- 
criminate use  of  old  examples,  which  has 
given  the  writer  in  the  Rerieic  an  opportunity 
for  making  such  an  onslaught  on  the  profes- 
sion. It  has  lost  respect  among  the  thought- 
ful and  educated — even  among  its  own  ranks — 
and  when  such  an  invective  as  that  of  the 
writer  is  hurled  against  our  artists  and  their 
work  from  the  columns  of  a  neutral  journal, 
such  as  the  Quarterly  Review,  there  must  indeed 
be  strong  grounds  for  misgiving  the  practi- 
cal value  of  their  work.  It  is  for  the  profes- 
sion now  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  confidence 
— to  show  that  by  a  systematic  trainitg  in 
fact  and  thought,  instead  of  a  dabbling  in 
used-up  ideas  and  a  pandering  to  mere  fashion 
and  sentiment,  it  may  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  general  direction  of  art-work  and  the 
reorganisation  of  architectural  design.  Until 
it  proves  this  it  must  remain  a  contemptible 
scrrum  pecux  of  society. 

Coming  to  the  remarks  on  the  decoration 
of  S.  Paul's,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 
Mr.  Surges  may  be  an  accomplished  :Medi- 
:e\al  draughtsman  and  decorator,  possibly 
the  most  accomplished,  but  it  is  a  ciuestion 
whether  his  mode  and  predilection  are 
such  as  should  warrant  our  national  and 
metropolitan  Cathedral  being  placed  under 
his  direction.  It  would  be  entering  into  a 
wide  question  to  touch  upon  decoration  as 
applied  to  our  churches.  It  is  questionable 
whether  we  have  not  gone  beyond  "  objec- 
tive "  representation  —  whether  figures  of 
saints,  martyrs,  angels,  and  devotees  are  at 
all  edifying  or  instructive,  except  to  childish 
people  ;  but  certainly  to  darken  the  piers  and 
walls  of  a  church,  already  too  dark,  by 
coloured  marbles,  and  to  fill  the  windows 
with  stained  glass,  would  indeed  be  a  "  stupid 
obscuration,  with  no  religion  in  it."  What 
is  needed  is  to  lighten  the  interior  as  much 
as  possible  by  cleaning,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  light  colouring  as  would  relieve  its 
present  dulness.  The  windows  may,  to  effect 
this  object,  be  filled  with  slightly  tinted  and 
frosted  glass,  so  as  to  diffuse  rather  than 
deaden  the  light.  As  to  pictorial  decoration 
in  churches,  it  may  please  a  weak  or  vulgar 
sentiment,  but  there  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
profanation  in  it,  besides  being  quite  unsuited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  unworthy  the 
architecture  of  S.  Paul's.  G.  H.  G. 


THE  FUTURE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

THE  first  section  of  the  Scutari-Ismidt  Railway, 
which  takes  its  departure  at  present  from  the 
little  valley  of  Haidar  Pasha,  OQ  the  southern  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  has  been  opened.  If  ever  we 
should  have  an  overland  route  to  India,  through 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates  Valley,  this 
section  of  the  Scutari-Ismidt  line  will  probably  he 
the  first  portion  which  travellers  will  pass  over  after 
leaving  Stamboul,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  terminus  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Scutari,  and  is  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Uttle  valley  of  Haidar 
I'asha.  On  leaving  the  terminus  the  line  makes  a 
sharp  curve  towards  the  south,  skirting  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  ballasting  and 
straightening  arc  only  partially  done,  and  to  all 
appearance  there  cannot  have  been  more  than  one 
'■  lifting."  Most  of  the  banks  have  not  settled  yet, 
and  after  a  few  good  rains  a  considerable  filling  up 
will,  no  doubt,  be  required.  The  culverts,  too,  are 
few  in  number,  and  their  openings  will  certainly  ha 
found  too  narrow.  The  masonry  is  of  a  very  in- 
dilTcrcnt  quality,  and  as  there  is  no  coping  a  few- 
autumn  rains  will  melt  much  of  the  work  away. 
The  two  little  stations  along  the  line  arc  built  of 
wood,  but  are  quite  sufiicient  for  present  require- 
ments. Sidings,  turntables,  and  other  such  accessories 
are  yet  wanting.  The  rolling  stock,  engines,  and  car- 
riages are  of  Belgian  niaiic,  and  of  inferior  workman- 
ship. It  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  line  to 
Ismidt — about  '.10  miles  in  length — will  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  February.  The  contemplated  exten- 
si'on  to  Kutayah  and  Angora — five  times  as  long  as 
this  first  section — has  been  only  lately  abandoned, 
after  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  concession  to 
M.  Presscl,  the  Government  engineer,  had  been 
settled. 
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THE   PARISH  CHURCH  OF  S.   MARY, 

WILLESDEN,  MIDDLESEX. 

THIS  church  was  reopened  on  Sunday,  October 
20th,  after  being  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  287 
additional  sittings  on  the  ground  floor.  A  children's 
western  gaUery  has  been  removed,  but  as  the  seats 
in  it  had  fieither  backs  nor  bookboards,  the  accom- 
modatiou  that  it  provided  need  scarcely  be  taken  into 
account.  The  church,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  en- 
largement, consisted  of  a  chancel,  a  nave,  and  a 
south  aisle,  terminating  in  a  chancel  aisle  at  its  east 
end  and  in  a  tower  at  its  west  end  ;  a  south  porch, 
and  a  modern  vestrj-. 

In  point  of  date,  the  most  ancient  feature  is  the 
Norman  font,  which  had  been  placed  behind  the  south 
chancel  arch  pier,  next  the  nave  arcade,  consisting 
of  three  Early  English  arches,  of  two  chamfered 
orders,  resting  on  two  circular  columns  of  the  same 
date.  The  eastern  respond  is  modern,  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  rood-loft  stairs,  and  the  western 
respond  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  having  been 
rebuilt  along  with  the  tower,  which  is  of  that  date. 
The  chancel  arch,  and  the  arch  leading  into  the 
chancel  aisle,  are  of  the  same  late  character,  as  were 
also  the  windows  throughout  the  church.  These  were 
probabl}'  reproductions  of  the  old  ones,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Mr.  Tlxomas  Little,  when  he  re- 
stored and  reseated  the  chiu"ch,  and  extended  the 
nave.  The  recent  works  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Shear- 
burn,  of  Dorking,  consist  of  a  north  aisle,  with  an 
entrance  and  porch  at  its  east  end,  a  transept  con- 
taining the  children's  seats  and  an  organ  loft,  and  a 
vestry,  with  stokery  beneath  it.  The  tower  has,  by 
the  removal  of  the  organ  to  the  transept,  been  ren- 
dered available  as  a  baptistry,  thus  rescuing  from 
concealment  the  ancient  font. 

In  taking  down  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the 
bases  of  three  columns  were  found  in  situ,  and 
stones  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  mixed  up  with 
what  proved  to  be  modern  masonry  and  brickwork. 
These  columns  correspond  exactly  in  detail  with  the 
Early  English  arcade  opposite.  The  four  arches 
borne  by  these  three  columns  would  have  ranged  with 
the  three  arches  and  the  tower  arch  on  the  south 
side.  The  extension  of  the  nave  alluded  to  above  has 
necessitated  an  arcade  of  live  arches,  opening  into 
the  new  north  aisle,  but,  after  making  allowance  for 
this,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  feel  tliat  the  recent 
•works  produce  rather  a  restoration  than  an  alteration 
of  the  old  church.  A  sufficient  number  of  sound  stones 
was  found  to  rebuild  one  column  as  a  memorial  of  the 
original  fabric,  but  beyond  this,  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  detail  of  the  new  work  quite  distinct  from 
the  old.  The  other  discoveries  in  the  north  wall  in- 
cluded two  heads  of  narrow  Norman  windows,  the 
capital  of  a  Norman  nook-shaft,  the  remains  of 
doors  and  windows  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi- 
cular periods,  and  a  piscina  with  a  very  narrow  shelf 
above  it.  This  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  south  chancel 
wall,  and  sedilia  have  been  formed  in  the  adjoining 
window  sill.  A  reredos,  with  open  tracery,  through 
which  the  east  window  is  seen,  and  a  sacrarium  pave- 
ment of  tiles  and  mosaic,  have  been  recently  given, 
and  the  whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  de- 
signs, and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Tarver,  architect. 


embroidered  stuffs,   and   an  innumerable  variety  of 
curiosities  impossible  to    class.     The  collection  will 
be  on  private  view  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  November, 
and    on  public   view  the    5th  of   November.     The 
public  will  also  be    admitted  daily  during  the  sale 
fur  two  hours  before    its   commencement.      It  will 
probably  be  the  most  remarkable  sale  of   the  kind 
which  has  occurred  on  the  Continent  since  that  of  the 
Demidoff  collection  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
The  second  part  of  the   sale  comprises    2,0U0   lots, 
and  consists  entirely  of    books,    collections  of   en- 
gravings (some  of  them  rare  and  curious),  photo- 
graphs,   water-colour  drawings,  &c.     The    printed 
books  are   chiefly  in  Latin,    Italian,    English,    and 
French,  with  a  few  in  German  and  Spanish.     In  the 
two    former    languages    there   are   some   rare    and 
valuable    works.     In    the  English    portion    of  the 
library  there  are  a  great  many  very  excellent  and 
valuable  works,  the  best  editions    beautifully  bound. 
In  the  miscellaneous    collection  some  of   the   most 
striking  and  pleasing  objects  are  to  be  found  among 
the  carved  wood  furniture,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  remarkably  good  preservation.     There  are 
some  very    choice   specimens  of  this   work,    dating 
from    the    fifteenth    and    sixteenth     centuries,     A 
splendid  dining-room  sideboard  in  carved   walnut- 
wood,   with  caryatides  and    sculptured  columns,  the 
upper  part     adorned  with    arabesques   and  Cupids, 
and  with  lions  for  the    feet,    about  Sft.    wide    and 
a  trifle   more    in   height,    is  the  most   perfect    and 
beautiful  thing  of  the    kind   I   remember    to   have 
seen.     It  came  from   Sienna,    and  is   of    the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Two  small  bookcases 
of  the  same  material,  suitable  for  a  sitting-room,    are 
alsoof  rare  beauty,  with  carved  figures  standing  out 
almost  completely  detached  from  the  angles;  these 
are  of  the  lif  teenth  century.      But  it  is  impossible  in  a 
letter  to  give  even  the  mere  names  of  a  tithe  of  the 
beautiful    things    here   collected.     The  old  Venetian 
chandeliers  are  very  remarkable :  the  finest  of  them 
belonged    to    the    ex-Duke   of    Modeua.      Modern 
Murano  supplies  pretty  things  in  that  style,  but  they 
must  not  be  placed  beside  the  products  of  the  old 
manufacturers,  for  they  will  not  bear  the  comparison, 
although  many  of  the  other  articles  turned   out  at 
that  island  furnace  are  every  bit  as  good  as  the   old 
ones,  and,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  even  by  the  most  expert  connoisseurs.     Par- 
ticular interest  attaches  to  a  set   of  eight  carved- 
wood  chairs  (four  of  them  with  arms)  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  which  the  seats  and 
backs  are  covered  with  old  Cordova  leather,  stamped 
with  large    patterns  in  silver  and  gold.     There  is  a 
picture  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  in  which  the  background 
is  a  wall  covered  with  precisely  similar   leather,  and 
there  is   strong   reason    to    believe    that  the  great 
painter  then  had  before  his  eyes  the  identical  leather 
which  now  covers  Mr.  Trollope's  chairs.     The  author 
of  the  well-known  "  Life  of  Filippo  Strozzi  " — pro- 
bably the  best  work  he  has  written — must  naturally 
feel  a  strong  interest  in   this  little  fact.     It  seems 
well  established  that  Titian  painted  that  picture  in 
the  Strozzi  Palace. 


MR.  THOMAS  ADOLPIIUS   TROLLOPE    AND 
HIS  ART  COLLECTION  IN  FLORENCE. 

THE  Florence  correspondent  of  tlic  Times  says: 
There  are  few  men  better  known  in  this  city 
than  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  TroUopo  ,who  has  now 
for  .'JO  years  resided  here,  and  here  has  written  some 
of  the  best  sketches  and  illustrations  of  Italian  life 
which  have  ever  been  placed  before  the  English 
public.  During  all  those  years  he  luis  also  been  a 
collector  of  works  of  art.  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  English  visitors  to  Florence  have  been  admitted 
to  view  his  collection,  either  where  it  formerly  was, 
at  his  house  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendt-nza.  or  at 
the  beautiful  villa,  on  the  rebuilding  and  littlng  up 
of  wliich  he  has  expended  several  years  and  much 
money.  The  Villa  Trollope  is  one  of  the  sights  4)f 
Elorence;  and  the  collection  it  contains,  and  which 
in  ten  days  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
had  great  opportunities,  and  he  fortunately  pos- 
scs^cd  the  artistic  taste  and  archaeological  knowledfje 
which  enabled  him  fully  to  profit  by  them.  The 
collection  i8  very  extensive,  and  the  sale,  winch 
begins  at  noon  on  the  fJth  *>f  November,  will  not  be 
over  until  the  4th  of  December.  Its  first  portion 
consists  of  738  lots  of  the  most  varied  description  ; 
pictures,  old  furniture  (a  great  deal  of  it  either  in 
beautifully  carved  wood  or  richly  inlaid),  old 
armour,  m.ajolic.a,  and  old  china  of  various  kinds, 
Sbvrcs  and  Saxony,  Japan  and  Capodlmoutc, 
marbles,  tapestry,  Veoetian  glass,  Limoges  enamels, 


memorial  of  his  friend  the  late  Professor  Pillans,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  institution,  was  competed 
for  in  the  English  Class,  and  awarded  to  Henry 
Cuthbertson  for  essay  writing.  Twenty  students 
competed  at  the  examinations  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  London.  The  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ing, with  the  charges  of  the  architect,  clerk  of  works, 
and  other  necessary  expenditure,  will  exceed  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  revenue  of  the  Institution  will  be 
diminished,  from  the  loss  of  tiie  rents  (about  £00 
a  year)  which  were  formerly  derived  from  the  por- 
tions of  the  old  buildings  let  as  shops,  &c.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  meet  this  loss  of 
revenue ;  but  the  directors  appeal  to  the  public  to 
make  up  the  remainder,  and  to  clear  off  any  debt 
there  may  ultimatelj'  be  found  to  be  on  the  cost  of 
the  new  school. 

WoLVERTOX, — The  annual  soire'e  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Classes,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates,  was  held 
on  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  R.  King  read  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  year.  He  said  it  was  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  state  that  at  no  time  has  the 
institute  stood  so  well  as  now,  either  as  regards  its 
educational  or  financial  position  or  in  respect  to  its 
number  of  members.  The  number  of  members  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  last  was  207  ;  it  was  now 
428.  A  few  statistics  as  to  the  educational  progress 
may  be  interesting.  In  1S71  the  total  number  of 
students  under  instruction  in  science  was  54 ;  in 
1872,  G4 ;  and  this  year  the  session  of  1872-3  had 
opened  with  100.  In  art :  1871,  3G  ;  in  1872,  28; 
and  at  present,  35. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

Watt  Institu HON  and  School  of  Arts. — The 
annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Watt  Institu- 
tion and  School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh,  was  hold  on 
Monday.  The  Secretary  read  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  during  the  jiast  j'ear  the  number 
of  students  had  been  825,  being  a  decrease  of  111)  as 
compared  with  last  year.  While  the  number  of 
students  was  825,  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  and 
presented  by  subscribers,  was  1181.  Seventeen 
students  in  the  junior  and  seven  in  the  senior 
mathematical  class,  eighteen  in  the  natural  philosophy 
class,  and  seventeen  in  the  chemistry  class,  after  due 
examination  iu  their  respective  classes,  obtained  "at- 
testations of  proficiency."  Five  .students  obtained 
the  diploma  of  the  school,  which  entitles  them  to  free 
admission  to  all  the  science  classes.  The  *'  Horner" 
Prize  (£.*i  ."s.),  founded  in  1858  by  the  late  Leonard 
Horner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  originatnrs  of  the  school, 
was  this  year  offered  for  competition,  to  mechanics 
only,  in  the  chemistry  class.  Four  .students  com- 
peted for  the  prize,  which  was  gainecl  by  i\Ir.  J. 
M'Kcchnie,  dyer.  The  "Bryson"  Prize  (£2  2.s.). 
instituted  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Robert  IJrj-snn, 
Esq.  ,one  of  the  founders  of  the  school,  by  his  family, 
was  gained  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  by 
Ilobcrt  Murray,  draughtsman,  who  obtained  'X\  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  questions.  The  "  New- 
lands"  Prize  (£1  Is.),  founded  by  the  late  James 
Newlands,  Esq.,  borough  engineer,  Livcrpotd,  an  old 
stuclent  of  the  school,  was  competed  for  in  the 
Natural  Philosophy  Class,  and  gained  by  John 
(lie^xg,  stationer,  who  obtained  !tl  per  cent,  of  tlu' 
value  of  the  questions.  The  '*  Pillans "  Prize 
(£1  Is.),  founded  by  the  late  Robert  Cox,  Bsq,  as  a 


THE  RIVAL  CARPENTERS'  SOCIETIES. 

THE  long-standing  dispute  between  the  London 
and  Manchester  sections  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  aiTected  the 
interests  of  some  13,000  members  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  about  £20,000,  has  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  termination.  In  May,  1S71,  the  executive 
council  of  the  society  seized  the  books  and  property 
of  the  society,  took  them  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Applegarth,  the  then  secretary,  in  Stamford-street,  and 
established  themselves  at  East  Temple-chambers, 
Whitefriars-street.  Mr.  Applegarth  protested,  and 
the  provincial  portion  of  the  general  council,  endors- 
ing his  views,  elected  an  executive  council  of  their 
own,  having  headquarters  in  Manchester.  A  case 
brought  before  Mr.  Mansfield  at  Marlborough-street 
Police-court,  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Manchester 
counciTs  position,  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  society,  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  was  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law.  Both  parties  then  went  before 
l\Ir.  Stephenson,  the  Registrar,  wlio  refused  to  register 
either  society  in  the  original  name  until  compelled  by 
a  mandamus  to  do  so.  Then  the  London  Council 
\  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  rule 
calling  upon  the  Registrar  to  register  the  society-,  but 
the  rule  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  Court  of 
Equity  was  the  proper  tribunal.  At  length,  after 
trying  Police-court,  Registrar,  and  Queen's  Bench,  tlie 
parties  turned  their  attention  to  arbitration,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  end  of  September,  delegates  from 
both  sections  met  and  agreed  that  the  whole  question 
in  dispute — ^dz.,  which  section  was  entitled  to  the 
title  and  the  control  of  the  funds  of  the  society, 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrators 
appointed  were  Mr.  John  Kane,  secretary  to  the  Iron 
Workers'  Society,  Darlington  :  Mr.  D.  Guile,  secretary 
to  the  Iron  Founders*  Society,  London;  Mr.  Robert 
Austin,  secretary  to  the  Engineers'  Sooiety.  Man- 
chester; Mr.  ^y.  Kicking,  of  the  General  Union  of  Car- 
penters, Nottingham  ;  and  Mr.  tJeorge  Oilger,  LoudonJ 
These  have  been  sitting  at  the  Bell,  Old  B:iiley,  for  tho 
last  eight  days.  The  business  was  carried  on  without 
auy  legal  assistance.  Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  the  Manchester 
secretary,  represented  his  party,  and  Mr.  W.  Harry, 
the  secretary  of  the  London  section,  conducted  the 
business  on  their  behalf.  Mr.  Guile  was  voted  to  the 
chair,  and  at  the  outset  told  his  brother  arbitrators 
that  their  object  was  to  adjust  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  societies,  upon  terms  such  as  tUey 
themselves,  were  the  case  their  own,  would  fool  satis- 
fied to  accept.  Some  dozen  witnesses  were  examined. 
Those  examined  by  Mr.  Prior  were  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Harry,  and  vice  versa,  both  being  working  men. 
Atriduvits  were  put  in.  read,  and  marked,  with  all  the 
fornnility  and  certainly  the  <k'Corum  of  a  court  of  law. 
During  the  eight  daysthe  work  was  harmoniously  carried 
on.  riie  unanimous  award  of  tiu*  arbitrators  was  that 
the  title  of  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
.loiniTS  should  be  conferred  uipon  tho  Manchester  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  locked-up  funds  of  two  branches— 
lloxtonaud  Toplar— should  bo  equally  divided  between 
the  two  sections.  The  arbitrators  passed  a  resolution 
strongly  urging  both  parties  to  re-unite.  It  is  stated 
to  be  probable  that  the  *!uggestioii  will  be  acted  upon. 
In  any  case,  as  but  one  body  will  now  come  before  the 
Kegiatrar,  he  will  have  no  dillicidly  in  registering 
them,  which  will  give  the  Maueliester  Council  con- 
trol over  all  the  branches  iu  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  new  porch  is  being  built  at  tho  north  entrance 
oE  Wigston  Chui-ch,  Leicestershire. 
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CHUKCHE3  AND   CHAPELS. 

Newbury. — The  Congregational  Chapel  at  New- 
bury has  been  reopened,  after  restoration.  The 
building  has  been  reseated  throughout,  and  the 
defective  foundations  secured.  The  u6xt  step  was 
totally  to  alter  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  by  throwing  into  it  the  old 
lobbies,  erecting  new  ones  outside  the  east  end,  and 
a  large  and  deeply-recessed  apse  terminating  in  a 
semicircle  at  the  west  end ;  relaying  the  floor  at  a 
lower  level,  and  reconstructing  the  galleries  much 
nearer  the  flnor,  and  of  about  half  the  original  size. 
Mr.  AV.  H.  Woodman,  of  Reading  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hopson  and  Mr.  Salter,  the   contractors. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Philemon,  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Culshaw  &  Sumners,  architects,  of 
Liverpool.  The  church  is  to  consist  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  transept,  and  one  side  aisle,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  five  arches,  supported  by  red 
stone  columns,  with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases. 
JTherc  will  be  a  small  gallery,  which  will  seat  about 
150  persons.  The  church,  when  completed,  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  800  persons.  The  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  chiu-ch  will  be  plain  but  neat 
Geometrical  Gothic.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  in 
brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  window  tracery.  The 
total  cost,  including  provision  for  the  school-room, 
will  be  about  £5,000. 

S.  Andrew's  Chttrcit,  Lambeth. — This  church 
has  undergone  a  general  renovation  and  cleansing. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the  galler^y  at 
west  end  and  placed  adjoining  the  chancel.  The 
woodwork  has  been  restored  and  varnished,  the 
ceilings  treated  in  a  pearl  gray,  and  the  communion 
tables  written  in  gold  text  upon  a  deep  blue  ground. 
The  several  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Son,  of  10,  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  architect, 
of  Craig's-court. 

Wet.ls  Cathedral. — In  the  Times  of  Saturday 
it  was  stated  that  the  restoration  of  this  cathedral 
was  being  made  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Air.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  writes: — '*  May 
I  beg  to  state  that,  though  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
taken  into  consultation  nearly  three  years  ago,  when 
he  entirely  confirmed  my  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  works  in  progress  since  that  time,  and 
now,  are  entirely  under  my  direction  and  superin- 
tendence ?" 

West  BnoftnviCH. — The  church  of  All  Saints, 
West  Bromwich,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  new  building  is  somewhat  of  an 
unusual  type,  but  is  verj'  similar  to  that  of  the  church 
which  existed  upon  the  same  site  previously,  but 
pulled  down  during  the  past  3'ear.  This  older 
building  was  chietly  erected  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
cliancel,  with  a  north  aisle  and  north  chapel  at  its 
eastern  extremity.  In  the  present  church  the  old 
tower  has  been  retained,  but  now  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  southern  aisle.  The  general  plan  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  building,  saving  that  the 
single  aisle  is  now  on  the  south  side  instead  of  on 
the  north.  The  nave  is  02ft.  in  length  and  30ft.  in 
breadth;  the  chancel  is  2Gft.  wide  and  43ft.  long, 
the  total  internal  length  of  the  church  being  l.'Joft. 
On  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  not  extending  its 
whole  length,  is  a  side  chapel,  forming  a  chan(-el  to 
the  scuth  aisle,  which  is  of  equal  leugth  with  the 
nave,  and  1 1ft.  in  width.  As  in  the  older  church, 
there  is  an  aisle  on  one  side  of  the  nave  only.  The 
western  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  terminated  by  the 
old  arch,  leading  into  the  tower,  an  arch  which  was 
always  intended  to  form  a  leading  feature  in  the 
archil^'oture  of  the  building,  but  whicli  in  the  edifice 
lately  pulli-d  don-n  was  aluvist  invisible.  The  altar, 
proniiuuntly  rai^td  upon  a  flight  of  five  steps,  oc- 
cupies the  main  portion  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  reredos — of  red  sandstone,  as  is  all 
the  rt;st  of  the  church — is  not  at  present  complete, 
but  will  ultimately  rise  to  the  sill  of  the  east  window. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Burkitt.  of  Wolverhampton.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Somcrs  Clarke,  jun.,  Westminster. 

BUILDISGS. 

Cahlisle. — A  Committee  of  the  Carlisle  Town 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  consider  a  proposition 
for  the  removal  of  the  county  prison,  a  large  build- 
ing close  to  the  Citadtd  statical.  The  buildin;^  itself 
was  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Smirkt;,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £lO(t.iH»0.  So  great  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  local  and  through  trailic  at  this  station  of  late 


that  an  enlargement  is  regarded  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, but  the  ditficulty  lay  in  the  proximity  of 
this  important  building,  which  will  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  stopped  at  Carlisle.  If  it  is  removed, 
"  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  will  be  given  to 
the  railway  authorities. 

Hanley. — The  foundation-stone  of  public  baths 
at  Hanley  was  laid  last  week.  The  building  will 
contain  twelve  private  baths,  a  set  of  Turkish 
baths,  and  a  swimming  bath  00ft.  by  29ft.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Dain,  architect,  and  Mr. 
Mathews  is  the  contractor  for  the  building,  and  Mr. 
Bickley  for  the  engine  work.  The  total  cost  is  about 
£6,000. 

Hay:4iarket  Theatre. — During  the  recess,  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre  has  undergone  considerable 
alteration  ;  the  pit  has  been  entirely  reconstructed, 
the  floor  raised,  and  the  seats  placed  wider  apart. 
The  proscenium  is  completelv  new;  the  old  ugly 
curve  which  surmounted  the  stage  is  removed,  and  a 
series  of  pendentives  substituted,  which  are  painted 
in  imitation  of  gold  mosaic,  and  supported  upon  short 
bracketed  columns  of  gold,  and  the  upper  cove,  which 
before  contained  a  large  picture  occupying  the  whole 
space,  is  now  filled  with  an  architectural  arrange- 
ment, containing  a  painting  of  the  recital  of  a  Roman 
corned}'.  The  decorations  generally  of  the  house  are 
in  pure  Pompeiiau  style,  and  consist  of  a  velarium 
stretched  upon  the  ceiling,  which  arrangement  is 
also  carried  out  upon  that  of  the  gallery ;  and  a 
profuse  employment  of  all  the  rich  and  bold  colour- 
ing upon  the  other  parts  and  the  box  fronts  (from 
which  latter  all  the  projecting  ornaments  have  been 
removed)  made  use  of  at  that  period  of  art.  The 
saloon,  box  lobbies,  and  general  approaches,  are 
treated  in  the  same  spirit,  but  in  a  simple  manner, 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  auditorium. 
The  entire  decorations  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Fisher,  of  Southampton-street.  Strand, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Soraers  Clarke,  of 
Cockspur-street. 

Wolverhampton. — On  Tuesday  last  the  new 
post-office  at  Wolverhampton  was  opened.  It  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Williams,  the  architect  of 
the  new  post-office  buildings  now  erecting  in  the 
metropolis.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  building 
has  a  frontage  of  48ft.,  and  an  elevation  of  60ft. 
Messrs.  Parnell  &  Sons,  of  Rugby,  were  the  builders. 

SCHOOLS. 

IIalif.vx  School  Board. — The  competition  for 
new  board  schools  in  Queen's-road,  to  accommodate 
720  scholars,  has  receutly  been  decided.  Out  of 
nine  designs  sent  in,  the  Board  gave  the  preference 
first  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  "  Nemo,'*  and 
secondly  to  the  one  marked  "  Eureka."  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  are  Horsfall,  Wardle,  and 
Patchett,  architects,  Halifax. 

S.  Saviour's  New  Schools,  Leeds.  —  The 
Bishop  of  Brechin  has  laid  the  corner-stone  of  schools 
that  are  to  be  built  in  the  parish  of  S.  Saviour,  in 
Cross  Green-lane,  Leeds.  It  is  intended  to  make  the 
new  schools  the  ceutre  of  a  district  divided  from  the 
present  extensive  one  of  S.  Saviour,  and  in  order  to 
complete  this  project  an  iron  church  will  shortly  be 
erected.  The  piece  of  land  for  the  intended  schools 
has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  from  designs  b}'  Mr. 
I).  Dodgson,  architect,  18,  Park-row,  Leeds.  The 
aceomraodation  will  be  for  220  children,  and  the 
schools  will  be  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and  con- 
tain necessary  lavatories,  conveniences,  &c.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £1,150. 

Waiavoktu. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
for  London,  on  Wednesday  the  23rd  ult.,  Messrs. 
IL  Jarvis  &  Son  were  appointed  architects  for  a  new 
Board  School  to  be  erected  at  Walworth  Common. 


Mu.  Theed's  Statue  of  Sir  Rorert  Peel. — Mr. 
Theod  has  at  length  completed  tho  colossal  statuo 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  he  was  commis- 
Hioued  to  execute  for  Huddorsfield.  It  is  executed 
in  the  finest  white  marble,  and  ropresonts  tho  deceased 
statesman  in  his  official  robes  as  Chancelloi-  of  tho 
Exchequer,  bearing  a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hands 
and  addressing  the  Senate.  It  is  intOTided  to  ocjupy 
a  position  in  the  large  square  adjoining  tho  railway 
station  at  Huddersfioid,  wlioro  it  will  bo  placed  as 
soon  as  some  little  difficulties  respcfting  its  site  arc 
■satisfactorily  adjusted.  It  is  brtwp<'n  u'mo  mid  ten 
feet  in  height,  two  feet  taller  than  tin?  statue  of  Lord 
Derby  at  Liverpool,  by  the  same  artist.  Tho  statuo 
can  now  for  a  short  time  be  seen  at  Mr.  Theeil's 
studio,  in  Henrietta-street,  Cavondish-squaro.  Mr. 
Tliecd  has  also  just  completed  in  plaster  the  model 
of  a  bust  of  tho  late  Princess  Iloheuloho,  tho  half- 
sister  of  tho  Queen,  This  has  boon  recently  exe- 
cuted for  her  Majesty,  wlio  has  expressed  her  satis- 
factifjn  at  the  likeness,  and  wo  understand  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  placed  in  tho  interior  of  the  Royal 
Mausoleum  at  Frogmore. 


TO  CORRESPONBENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requesst 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Re.vpers.— "We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STKEET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PAssMoas  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  lirst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Pago  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  " Situations  Wanted"  are  Inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  BniLBiNG 
News  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1372.  For  particulars,  see  Building 
NEWS,  August  9.  1872,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1872. 

Received. ^r.  R.— C.  F.  H.  &  Co.— L.  &  N.— B.  T.— W.  H. 
— W.  T.  &  Son.— J.  D.  W.— P.  Bros.~H.  T.  S.— G.  H.  G. 
C.  W.— W.  M.  &  Co.— Th.  B.— C.  J.  P.— C.  B.  K.—3.  McD, 

W.  T.  B.— The  "Bdilding  News  Sketch  Boob"  is  com- 
plete. For  second  query,  write  Mr.  Oowell,  printer, 
Ipswich. 

J.  L.— The  drawing  is  well  enough,  but  it  is  too  square. 
It  should  have  been,  for  a  single  page,  about  half  as 
long  again  as  it  is  wide.  The  two  illustrations,  for 
Instance,  given  this  week  are  not  the  correet  proportion. 

W.  L. —  If  you  write  impertinently  again  you  will  be 
publicly  rebuked. 

O.  S. — We  should  think  that  you  would  not  be  incapaci- 
tated for  a  prize. 

DuM  Spiro  Spero.  —  Your  contribution  towards  th© 
School  Competition  to  hand.  You  probably  are  not 
aware  that  the  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  is 
extended  to  the  30th  of  November. 


Correspnknte. 


AET  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildisg  News. 
Sir, — I  am  sure  we  are  all  obliged  to  the  Buildimg- 
Xews — first,  for  giving  us  such  lengthy  extracts 
from  such  publications  as  the  Fortnightly  Eeviem 
and  Qtiarterly  Review,  and  for  its  own  comments 
thereon.  I,  like  many  others,  have  read  with  con- 
siderable interest  what  the  Quarterly  has  said,  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  summary  and  some- 
what contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  writer  in  your 
last  number.  Whatever  you  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, such  a  writer  is  doing  much  good.  Possibly 
he  may  not  exert  any  particular  influence  on  the 
architectural  profession,  but  he  will  on  the  public. 
Even  if  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  stood  alone,  he 
possesses  sufficient  power  to  make  himself  felt ;  but 
when  he  is  more  or  less  echoed  by  writers  in  the 
Times,  the  Pall  Mall,  the  Spectator,  and  other 
influential  organs  of  opinion,  he  is  not  so  easily 
snuffed  out  as  the  writer  in  the  Building  Ne%vs  at- 
tempted to  do  last  week.  Besides,  your  criticisms 
were  not  fair  ;  I  may  say  they  were  not  true.  You 
saj'  "  ()ur  critic  proved  three  months  ago  that  all 
living  artists  or  architects  were  at  least  either  idiots 
or  impostors  ;  he  has  now  included  all  dead  ones  in 
the  same  category."  You  were  not  justified  in  say- 
ing so  much  from  the  two  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly.  The  writer  of  those  articles 
evidently  ailmires  the'  works  and  reverences  the 
memory — when  there  is  a  memory — of  the  men  who 
reared  our  cathedrals  and  performed  the  great  art 
■work  of  past  ages.  Your  sneer  at  the  writer,  who 
"may  at  last  earn  some  brief  and  contemptuous 
mention  in  the  history  "f  S.  Paul's  or  the  Law 
Courts,  and  may  have  the  happiness  of  attaining  the 
same  sort  of  immortality  that  belongs  to  the  heroes 
of  the  '  ])unci.ad,'"  was  uncalled  (or  and  unjust. 
I]i  fact,  such  criticism  is  the  language  of  passion 
and  not  of  reason.  The  writer,  to  all  appearance, 
desires  to  remain  ineoy.  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  who  ha  is.  neither  has  any  one,  that  I  know  of, 
mentioned  his  name.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  a  paltry  motive  as  the  one  you  have 
attributed  to  him,  and,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  afford 
to  smile  at  such  powerless  attacks,  and  I  beg  to  ask 
what  good  can  accrue  from  such  statements  ?  And' 
then  you  say  "  all  the  '  a  priori  gentlemen,'  who  caa 
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show  anybody  how  to  do  anything-,  hut  have  never 
been  able  to  do  anj'thinf;  themselves,  see  that  their 
theories  are  ili  imiwiiient  danger  of  bein^if  upset." 
How  does  the  writer  know  that  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  cannot  do  anj'tiiin,:^  himself?  Of  course, 
he  does  not  know,  but  yet  he  presumes  to  dogmatise. 
Besides,  what  if  he  be  not  an  architect  or  artist,  is 
that  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  criticise 
the  works  of  architects  or  artists  ?  Must  he  who 
drives  fat  oxen  be  fat  himself  ?  Must  a  man,  to  be 
capable  of  criticising  a  poem  or  picture,  be  also 
capable,  of  necessity,  of  writing  a  poem  or  painting 
a  picture  ?  If  so.  Gibbon  was  incapable  of  passing 
an  opinion  on  Koman  emperors,  or  Macaulay  on 
British  kings  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  Ruskin  is 
out  of  court  as  an  art  critic,  and  Tom  Taylor  is  dis- 
quahfied  to  say  anything  worth  listening  to  on  dra- 
matic actors  because  he  is  not  an  actor  himself.  The 
theory  is  not  a  good  one,  and  is,  in  fact,  absurd. 
The  truth  is,  an  outsider  is  frequently  better  qualified 
to  pronounce  judgment,  because  he  occupies  a  van- 
tage ground  not  f  njoyed  by  the  professional  man,  as 
a  spectator  outside  a  crowd  can  better  judge  of  its 
composition  than  one  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd  itself. 
I  for  one  think  that  the  Quarterly  reviewer  is 
doing  much  good.  He  is  fearlessly  criticising  the 
works  of  our  crack  architects,  and  he  Is  saying  many 
things  which  the  educated  public  regard  as  true. 

An  Outsider. 


"JOINT-ACTION." 

Sir, — The  graphic  description  of  the  folly  of 
joint-action,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Building  News,  will  bear  carrying  further  than 
the  able  writer  of  that  article  deemed  fit. 

The  floor  space  of  the  "storehouse"  in  the  "back 
slum"  having  at  length  a  busy  appearance,  the  "too- 
confidingcontractor"  having  supplied  the  missing  stair- 
case, and  the  gas  and  heating  all  ready  for  work, 
the  thing  next  in  importance  was  to  obtain  a  good 
supply  of  those  "ardent  youths"  who  were  "thirst- 
ing for  instruction."  About  this  time  last  year  it 
was  spread  abroad  that  on  a  certain  evening  a  meet- 
ing would  be  heM  in  the  "storehouse,"  when  prizes 
would  be  distributed  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  past  session ;  that  some  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  would  grace  the  meeting 
with  their  presence,  and,  to  make  it  complete,  and  per- 
haps tempting,  tea  and  coffee,  &c.,  would  be  pro- 
vided. The  evening  in  question  arrived,  but  brought 
with  it  only  a  sparse  gathering  of  young  men,  and 
some  six  or  seven  of  the  distinguished  "  older  men." 
Throughout  the  speeches  of  the  seniors  great  dis- 
appointment was  expressed  at  the  small  number 
present,  and  each  speaker  entered  his  protest 
against  things  in  general,  and  grumbled  at  the 
meeting  in  particular  ;  thus  ended  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  session. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  immediate  work 
of  the  session.  A  circular  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  bill  of  fare;  it  com- 
mences very  grandly  with  a  "  patron,"  and  is 
followed  by  a  string  of  names  forming  a  committee, 
and  concludes  as  usual  with  an  "hon.  sec."  We 
learn  further  on  that  there  is  a  figure  class,  meeting 
thrice  a  week,  with  an  instructor  and  an  hon.  sec, 
and  a  fee  of  7s.  i'n\.  per  mntith.  There  is  also  an 
ornament  class,  meeting  nn  the  same  evenings,  with 
a  fee  of  23.  Gd.  per  month,  an  hon.  sec,  and  a  list 
of  eight  visitors,  nearly  all  (jf  whom  hail  from  the 
'*  society  of  elder  men." 

It  is  to  the  ornament  class  in  particular  which  we 
invite  the  reailer  to  accompany  us.  It  is  Thursday 
evening ;  the  sunlight  is  burning,  and  on  the  first 
gallery  level  are  one  or  two  gas-burners  alight  ;  a 
few  young  men  pass  in  at  the  entrance,  sign  tlieir 
names  in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  ascend 
the  stairs  ;  a  halt  is  made  at  the  lirst  galler}- ;  after  a 
little  search  they  find  their  drawing-boards  in  some 
obscure  corner,  arui  tlieti  seek  a  c^linir,  or  a  "  donkev" 
if  one  can  he  foun<I.  Salutations  exchanged,  the 
general  theme  for  discussion  is,  "  What  visitor  comes 
to-night?"  An  uncertain  response  from  the  hon. 
sec.  leaves  the  question  still  open.  "Mr.  I'Mi.I.B.A. 
ought  to  be  here."  says  one  ;  another  says,  "  I  hope 
ills  Mr.  KS.A.  ;"  but  the  hon.  .sec.  peering  through 
his  barnacles,  suggests  that  it  is  doubtful  whcthur 
any  visitor  will  turn  up.  The  discussion,  however, 
terminates  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  X.  lie  takes 
each  student  in  turn,  examines  his  work,  comments 
thereon,  and  makes  a  few  dashes  with  the  charcoal 
or  chalk.  A  conversation  ensues  between  the 
students  generally  and  Mr.  X.  about  the  way  in 
which  the  class  is  conducted.  One  complains  that 
Mr.  F.R.I.B.A.  upset  his  work,  and  said  he  ouglit  to 
block  it  out  very  carefully  first,  imagining  the  parts 
he  could  not  see,  and  filling  in  the  detail  after- 
wards; having  done  this  Mr.  F.S.A.  comes  down 
and   tells   him  he   should   half   close  hia  eyes  and 


put  in  all  the  shadows  first ;  the  following  week  Mr. 
Y.  inquires  if  his  drawing  has  been  up  the  chimney  ; 
and  so  each  visitor  in  turn  gave  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  drawing,  and  the  result  was  he  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do,  and  so  gave  up  the  cast  in 
question  and  tried  another.  Other  students  follow 
in  the  same  strain,  and  Mr,  X.  thinks  the  best  way 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  is  to  hear  what  each  visitor 
has  to  say  and  then  choose  the  most  preferable 
method. 

This  solution,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  a  good  master  always 
in  attendance  would  be  better.  All  concur  that  it  is 
very  kind  of  the  "elders"  to  come  down  gratuitously, 
but  that  joint-action  h  a  failure.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  session  the  students  gradually  diminished  in 
number,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  but  hardly  to  be  helped. 
The  circular  before  referred  to  also  informs  us 
that  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  different  times  by 
certain  gentlemen,  who  have  the  five  well-known 
letters  after  their  name.  Certainly  this  part  of  the 
bill  of  fiire  must  have  been  for  show,  as  only  one 
such  lecture  came  off,  and  on  that  occasion  all  had 
to  stand  on  their  pins  the  whole  time,  much  to  their 
discomfort. 

The  "storehouse"  still  stands,  the  numerous  casts 
remain  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  porter 
in  charge,  the  catalogue  is  still  promised,  but  the 
place  is  deserted.  What  will  be  the  next  move  ?  Is 
this  fine  collection  of  casts  to  be  knocked  down  by 
the  hammer  in  order  to  pay  the  amiable  contractor  ? 
Or  is  something  to  be  done  for  the  ambitious  students 
who  would  gladly  meet  there  for  instruction  in  the 
noble  pursuit  of  their  profession  ? — I  am,  &c., 

X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS' 

ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  able  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  iu  your 
journal  on  the  subject  of  the  late  disputes  between 
labour  and  capital  in  connection  with  the  building 
trade,  with  the  result,  as  we  are  all  aware,  of  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  the  artisan.  These  disputes  have  been 
followed  by  strikes  in  almost  all  kinds  of  labour, 
whereby  the  value  of  its  productions  has  been  con- 
siderably enhanced.  To  the  professional  world  this 
increase  in  the  price  of  almost  everything  makes  a 
material  difference,  particularly  to  those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  clerks,  and  some  firms 
employing  large  numbers  of  assistants  have  acceded 
to  the  requests  of  their  ejnployes  for  a  pecuniary 
advancement  to  meet  the  increased  rate  of  living, 
notably  the  various  banks,  railway  clearing-houses, 
railway  offices,  &c.  ;  but  where  on\y  a  few,  and  in 
many  cases  a  very  few,  as  iu  our  owu  profession,  are 
employed,  the  probabilities  of  advancement  are  very 
much  lessened.  The  architect's  assistant  in  many 
cases  receives  a  remuneration  less  than  the  artisan, 
with  the  further  disadvantage  of  having  to  maintain 
a  better  appearance,  in  addition  to  which  his  re- 
sponsibilities are  greater,  and  having  neither  club 
nor  union  to  assist  him,  he  is  unable  to  force  his 
demands,  however  just  they  may  be.  His  position 
now  is  not  what  it  was  six  months  ago,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  improve  it  he  must  sink 
below  his  fellow  men  in  the  social  scale. 

Now,  sir,  I  .should  like  to  see  this  matter  taken  up 
by  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  and  we 
may,  doubtless,  by  thus  calling  the  emplo^-ers'  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  get  them  to  see  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  stated,  and  to  take  a  rational  view  of  it,  and  so 
study  to  improve  the  present  position  of 

An  Architect's  Assistant. 


ANOTHER  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Sir, — As  your  last  week's  correspondent,  "Trefoil," 
courts  the  opinion  of  others  respecting  the  formation 
of  another  "  sketch-book,"  I  venture  to  propose  that 
it  should  not  take  the  form  so  much  of  a  sketch- 
book as  a  cfdleetion  of  scale  drawings  from  actual 
measurement;  sketches  (nut  from  photographs)  to 
be  admitted,  but  only  so  far  as  they  ma}*  serve  to 
explain  the  other  drawings.  Sketchy,  general  ideas 
may  be  pii-ked  up  in  plenty,  and  while  expressing 
my  adniiralioii  at  many  of  the  sketches  published  in 
the  ISiii.DiNf;  Ni;ws,  I  think  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  ctmiparativcly  small  practical  value.  As 
an  architectural  student,  mydilliculty  has  not  been 
so  much  to  design  a  building  in  the  mass;  it  is  when 
we  come  to  the  details  that  the  value  of  light  and 
shade,  proportion.  &c.,  become  manifest,  and  the 
stuik'ut  finds  his  lack  of  practical  knowledge. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  domestic  architecture 
be  more  sought  into.  Why  should  thegreat  majority 
of  either  sketches  or  drawings  treat  only  of  eccle- 
siastical art  ?  Also  that  the  smaller  details  of 
buildings  should  not  he  overlooked  ;  a  building  may 


have  a  very  good  doorway,  which  may  strike  the 
mere  sketcher  to  be  its  only  good  feature,  but  its 
mouldings,  buttresses,  font,  woodwork,  &c.,  if 
minutely  examined  and  measured,  may  be  found  to 
be — if  not  equally  meritorious — very  good  types 
and  full  of  suggestion.  I  conceive  that  if  the  range 
of  subjects  were  made  to  comprehend  details  of 
stone,  brick,  wood,  iron,  leadwork,  &c.,  a  most 
valuable  volume,  or  series  of  volumes,  would  be  the 
result. 

Could  not  some  distinct  classification  be  devised? 
Say,  allow  a  certain  time  for  the  study  and. 
preparing  of  Norman  ornament  and  details, 
then  Early  English,  and  so  on  ;  or,  again,  the  drawings 
might  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  stone,  &c, 
already  enumerated,  and  one  department  taken  up 
at  a  time.  I  think  our  thoughts  would  thus  be 
concentrated,  and  we  should  be  working  in  a 
systematic  manner. — I  am,  &c., 

Maltou,   October  29.  John  Girson,  Jun. 


SECURE  SASH  FASTENERS. 

Sin, — It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your 
readers  that  a  circular  was  issued  by  Colonel  Hender- 
son, some  twelve  months  since,  on  sasli  fasti-ners.  The 
subject  of  his  recommendation  was,  at  the  time,  proved 
to  be  notoriously  deficient  as  a  means  of  security 
against  thieves,  as  also  of  the  unfairness  of  referring 
the  public  to  one  particular  shop  to  buy  that  which 
other  shops  had  also,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Colonel 
Henderson,  to  soothe  the  outburst  of  popular  indig- 
nation, referred  the  whole  question  of  security  to  one 
of  our  profession,  and  promised  to  circulate  the  result 
as  largely  as  he  had  the  one  complained  of.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  where  th«  report  can  be  seen,  and 
whether  Colonel  Heudersou's  circular,  founded  ou 
such  report,  has  been  issued,  as  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  received  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents, 
who  may  be  enlightened  on  the  subject,  will  kindly 
give  me  some  information. — I  am,  &c.,         F.  A.  F, 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
COTTAGE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  offer  the 
following  premiums  for  a  cottage  planning  competition, 
viz.: — il  to  be  given  for  each  of  the  ten  best  designs 
for  ordinary  cottages,  and  premiums  of  £.5  to  be  given 
for  each  of  the  two  best  designs  for  special  cottages  ; 
that  each  set  of  drawings  seutiu  competition  must  con- 
sist of  one  ground  plan,  one  chamber  plan,  and  one 
roof  plan  ;  four  elevations,  each  drawn  to  J  scale;  and 
one,  or  more,  if  required,  sections,  drawn  to  ^  scale, 
together  with  detailed  specification  and  estimates. 

The  committee  of  the  society  state  that  they  "  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  information  arising  out  of 
former  similar  competition"  In  ISiiO  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  offered  five  prizes  for  a  cottage 
planning  competition,  viz.  :— Three  prizes  of  £'2o,  one 
of  ^10,  and  one  of  £5  ;  besides  £50  and  £25  for  farm 
buildings  competition.  In  1SG3  two  prizes  of  £25 
each  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  li.  Denton,  to  which  wasadded 
the  society's  medal,  for  a  cottage  planning  competition. 

In  whatever  respect  the  committee  in  the  present 
case  may  be  influenced  by  precedent,  they  certainly 
don't  appear  to  be  swayed  in  the  least  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  premiums  given  on  former  occasions. 
To  offer  prizes  of  £1  for  sucli  a  competition  is  cool 
enough,  but  it  is  something  surprising  to  think  that 
any  should  be  found  willing  to  compete  for  a  sum  that 
will  very  little  exceed  the  cost  of  merely  tracing  the 
designs,  Of  course  the  prospect  of  renown  might  act 
as  an  inducement,  understanding  that  at  the  society's 
annual  fair,  and  on  other  occasions,  models  of  the 
prize  designs  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the  "  Highland 
Graziers  " !  By  giving  this  a  place  in  your  paper  you 
will  confer  a  favour  on  A  Non-Competitor. 


HALL  FURNITURE. 

Sir.— Work  considered  worthy  of  illustration  in  a 
public  journal  is.  I  presume,  thereby  thrown  open  to 
pubHc  criticism,  being,  as  it  were,  "  good  of  its  kind," 
and  an  example  of  what  the  rather  to  imitate  than  to 
avoid.  This  assumption  will  therefore,  I  trust,  be 
sullicient  apology  for  my  troublingyou  with  some  ideas 
(possibly  they  are  erroneous)  relative  to  your  illustra- 
tions of  hall  furniture  last  week.  That  the  designs  to 
a  certain  degree  boar  out  the  required  character  of 
massiveness  is.  I  think,  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  praise,  as  they  seem  scarcely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  apparently  intended. 

Take  the  hat  stand-  There  is,  first,  the  want  of  a 
drawer,  which  should  always  be  provided  for  brushes, 
&c.,  though  possibly  it  was  intended  these  should  be 
hung  on  the  lowest  row  of  small  hooks  ;  if  so.  it  is  an 
error,  as  brushes  so  pLaced  gather  the  dust,  and  in  use 
rather  add  than  remove  it  from  the  garments.  These 
hooks,  however,  may  be  intended  as  a  rack  for  sticks; 
thev  are  too  small  for  hats.  Tho  pe^'S  on  the  outer 
standards  are  really  the  only  ones  available  for  coats, 
and  even  here  they  would  interfere  sadly  with  tho 
umbrellas.  Ac,  in  their  stand.  The  pegs  next  above 
would  well  answer  the  plirpose  were  it  not  for  those 
immediately  beneath,  near  tho  slab,  wliich,  by  the  way. 
projects  too  far  to  render  them  comfortably  reachable, 
though  but  just  far  enouj;h  for  use  as  a  table.  The 
pegs  above  these  are,  of  course,  only  intended  for  hats, 
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".nil  are  too  high  for  even  these  to  be  reached  readily, 
while  the  two  uppermost  are  far  too  high  for  use  by 
persons  of  ordinary  stature. 

So  much  for  its  use.  In  its  design,  the  principal 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  stopped  chamfer.  The  decorated  panels  you 
mention,  being  about  2in.  x  l^in.  would,  I  should 
imagine,  have  rather  a  paltry  and  fussy  effect,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  putting  such  minute  works 
in  such  a  position  that  it  can  only  be  properly  seen  by 
coing  down  on  one's  hands  and  knees.  In  respect  of 
it3  especial  merit  of  not  holding  the  dust,  I  can  see  but 
little  difference  from  the  hideously  ugly  ones  in  com- 
mon use,  neither  should  I  consider  it  a  very  much 
better  specimen  of  constructive  framing.  The  pedestal 
for  bust  may  be  an  improvement  on  those  commonly 
seen ;  but  even  that  is.  I  fancy,  very  much  open  to 
doubt.  The  chair  is,  I  think,  scarcely  in  comfortable 
proportion  for  a  seat,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  the 
remarkably  ugly  handle  at  the  back ;  the  chair  being 
^>  heavy,  it  can  scarcely  be  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
it.  By  the  bye,  why  should  not  hall  chairs  be  cushioned 
ai  others  ?  True,  they  are  intended  for  occupation  a 
f "w  minutes  only  at  a  time,  yet  that  is  no  reason  those 
I  w  should  not  be  comfortable  ones.  The  picture  frame 
M'pears,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  whole :  but  in  the 
:it>sence  of  any  idea  as  to  its  size,  it  is  hard  to  form  an 
opinion. — I  am,  &c.,  K.  E.  P. 

P.S WTiile  writing  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the 

competing  designs  for  the  Crystal  Palace  prize  must 
have  been  most  unbearably  bad  for  the  one  you  illus- 
trated last  week  to  be  the  best. 


ME.  WAGNER'S    NEW  CHURCH,  BRIGHTON. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  that  the  church  re- 
cently begun  for  the  Rev.  Arthur  AVagner  is  not  on 
the  London-road,  but  Lewes-road.  Even  some  of  the 
local  press,  copying  the  one  from  the  other,  fell  into 
the  same  error. 

The  church,  which  was  begun  on  Monday,  the  14th 
alt.,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  S.  Martin,  and  take  the  place 
of  an  interiorly  barn-like  structure,  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  which  the  troops 
quartered  in  Preston  Barracks  attend  for  service.  It 
is  to  be  the  memorial  church  of  the  late  Vicar  of 
Brighton,  the  Rev.  Henry  Michell  Wagner,  and  the 
foundation  stone  (it  is  understood)  is  to  be  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  on  S.  Martin's  Day,  the  11th  of 
November. 

Tlie  church  in  Ann-street,  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  is  but  a  few  yards — "a  stone's  throw'' 
— from  the  London-road.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Bar- 
tholomew.— I  am,  &c.,  Bkightoniexsis. 


KECENT   PATENTS    CONNECTED    -WITH 

THE  BXTILDING  TRADES. 
960.  W.  K.  L.iKE,  London,  "Fireproof  roofing." — A 
communication. — Dated  1st  April,  1872. 
The  said  roof  is  formed  of  slate,  corrugated  metal, 
and  plaster.  By  combining  the  corrugated  iron  with 
the  slates  the  inventor  secures  an  entirely  fireproof 
roof,  to  which  the  slates  can  be  easily  attached. 

3"9.   J.   MiLROT,   Edinburgh,   and  J.  W.   Bctler, 

Willesden,    Middlesex,     "  Cofferdams."  —  Dated 
22ud  March,  1872. 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  or  building 
cofferdams  of  hollow  columns  of  ordinary  brick  or 
stone,  and  hydraulic  or  other  suitable  cement  disposed 
in  the  form  of  hollow  column  of  a  circular  or  other 
configuration  in  sectional  plan.  A  number  of  these 
hoUow  columns  are  constructed  side  by  side,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  making  good  the  joints  between  the 
said  columns. 

1009.    .1.    CocriRAN,     New    Barnet,     Hertfordshire, 
"Valves."— Dated 5th  April,  ls72. 

The  invention  consists  in  applying  to  the  overflow 
pipes  of  water  cisterns,  &c.,  a  valve,  especially  to  pre- 
vent the  e.scape  of  sewer  gases.  The  valve  is  self- 
acting,  openingas  the  water  rises  and  closing  more  or 
less  completely  as  the  surplus  water  Hows  off  by  the 
overflow  pipe.  Apertures  in  the  valve  case  then 
admit  water  above  the  valve,  completely  closing  and 
sealing  it, 

1103.    W.  .Spence,  London,  "Metallic  coverings  for 
roofs  and  walls  of  buildings."— A  communication 
—Dated  1.1th  April,  1.S72. 
The  covering  is  formed  by  pieces  of  zinc,   copper 
thin  iron  plate,  or  lead,  each  pierced  with  a  rectangular 
hole,  and  lurnishcd  with  a  small   sheath   or  8tai)le   in 
the  same  axis.    These  pieces  are  fitted  on  to  the  roofs 
or  walla  by  means  of  specially  formed   nails  or  spikes 
driven  into  the  same,  and   arranged   in  lozenge  form 
The  pieces  are  formed  with  two  sloping  <-dges     makin" 
a  plain  moulding,  the  angular  junction  facilitating  the 
escape  of  water  just  above  and  below  the  parts  where 
the  pieces  are  clasped. 


Jntercomminiitation. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[267*^.]— Tracings. — Whon  benzine  is  used  for 
rendering  drawing-paper  transparent,  it  evaporates  so 
rapidly  and  smells  so  disagreeable  that  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  make  a  tracing  of  a  drawing  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  expedition  or  comfort.  Can  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  of  a  better  method  to  make  the  tran- 
sparency last,  say,  for  several  hours? — Z.  X. 

[2^77.] — Perspective. — If  the  question  is  not  too 
unimportant  for  insertion,  may  I  ask  if  any  reader  can 
recommend  a  work  on  perspective  noted  as  much  for 
completeness  as  cheapness  ?~E.  O.  B. 

[■2t:7S.] — Centrolinead. — Will  some  reader  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  how  to  set  the  centrolinead? — 
OX. 

[2679.] — Hoop-Iron  Bond  in  Mortar  Joint. — 
I  see  a  statement  in  a  professional  contemporary  journal 
that  hoop-iron  bond  built  in  mortar  is  invariably  an 
agent  of  destruction.     Is  this  really  correct  ? — S.  P. 

[•2(iso.]— Measuring  and  "Valuing  Furnace 
Chimney  Shafts. — I  sne  that  several  persons  have 
asked,  without  result,  for  some  more  or  less  recognised 
rule  for  this  work.  I  also  should  be  extremely  obUged 
for  information. — S.  P. 

[2US1.]  —Buff  or  Yellow  Bricks.— Are  there  any 
good  facing  bricks  of  a  warm  yellow  or  buff  tint  made 
in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  or  Herts  ? 
and  if  so,  where  ?  They  must  be  a  good  sound  square 
brick,  adapted  for  facing  internal  walls.  London  stocks 
are  too  rough.  Malm  stocks  are  too  expensive,  and  the 
ordinary  white  bricks  have  not  sufficient  warmth  of 
colour. — C. 

[20S2.]— Damp  and  Sea  Salt  in  Party  Wall. 
— As  sea  salt  and  water  are  continuously  made  use  of 
by  me  against  a  wall  which  separates  my  property  from 
that  of  my  neighbour,  the  porous  sandstone  of  which 
said  wall  is  built  absorbs  the  salt  and  dampness, 
and  allows  them  to  pass  through  and  cover  the  oppo- 
site surface  B  with  damp  and  a  white  efflorescence,  I 
propose  to  defray  the  cost  of 
these  damages  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, and  replace  now  stones 
on  the  side  B.  I  should  like 
to  know,  however,  whether 
any  remedy  can  be  applied  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  said 
^-^  damages,  as  I  intend  to  con- 
^  tinue,  afterplacing  newstones, 
to  make  use  of  salt  and  water 
as  heretofore  in  this  locality. 
Is  there  not  any  preparation — 
cement,  or  any  other  thing — which  can  be  applied  to 
advantage  to  the  new  stones  internally  at  C  which 
would  prevent  the  absorption  of  salt  and  water,  or  some 
coating  or  lining  of  any  kind  on  the  surface  A  in  my 
property  which  would  answer  ray  purpose  ?  Any  sug- 
gestions will  greatly  oblige.  1  to  6  indicate  the  courses 
damaged. — E,  L.  G. 

[2G83.]— Carrying  off  Hot  Air  from  Booms. — 
"Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  off  the  hot  air  arising  from  a  gaselier  in  an 
ordinary  sitting-room  without  taking  a  pipe  into  the 
smoke  flue  ? — C.  K. 


REPLIES. 

[265(J.] — Puzzolana. — The  ingredients  employed 
in  preparing  artificial  puzzolana  consist  of  1  part  of 
slaked  lime  reduced  into  a  paste  and  of  4  parts  of  good 
clay  equally  reduced  to  the  same  consistency.  These 
pastes  are  afterwards  mixed  together,  worked  up  by  a 
mortar  mill  to  the  consistency  of  brick  paste,  and  made 
up  into  cakes  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  500  in 
a  cubic  yard.  These  cakes,  after  having  been  left  to 
dry,  either  in  the  suu  or  under  cover  in  well-ventilated 
places,  should  be  kept  at  a  continuous  and  red  heat  for 
;jo  or  40  hours,  after  which  the  top  of  the  kiln  is 
covered  with  earth  and  left  to  cool.  The  cakes  are  then 
taken  away,  ground  into  dust,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  producing  the  artiiicial  puzzolana. — Galizia. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK- 

Monday. — riOv.\f,  iNSTiTrri:  or  ItiuTKu  Anriii- 
TKrrs.— Opening  m.-oting  of  the  ses.^ion  : 
Address  by  the  I'rosident.  -Mr-  T.  II.  Wyatt- 

FaiDAV.— ARCHiTrxTiKAL  Association Meeting 

of  the  Clas.'^  of  Design.  Subject  :'*  Car- 
riage I'orch  to  Mansiou,  ^iu.  scale."  8  p.m. 


The  Exhibition  of  1872  and  Mk.  II.  Colk 
C.B. — Died,  on  the  IDtli  uU.,  of  .sheer  inanition,  at 
5  p.m.,  ofiicialh',  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1H72.  It  i.s  lon^(says  a  correspondent)  .since  every- 
body knew  that  Mr.  Cole's  last  venture  (numbers  of 
u.s  would  rejoice  were  it  indeed  his  last)  would  be  a 
failure.  If  we  are  to  have  these  big  things  every 
year  something  must  be  done  to  make  them  pay. 
South  Kensington,  with  all  iU  errors  of  omission 
and  comniis.sion,  and  its  allei^fd  jobbery  and  nepotism, 
has  done  so  much  for  art  that  I  for  one  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  experience  a  .similar  failure;  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  Mr.  Cole's  passion  for 
t;igantio  hobbies.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
the  history  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1872 
will  undergo  a  thorough  overhauling  when  a  certain 
vote  in  supply  comes  before  the  "Committee  of  the 
whole  House"  of  "her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons." 
As  for  the  closing  of'thc  Exhibition — the  ceremony — - 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  enormous  yearn 
of  relief.  Ever3-body  seemed  glad  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  putting  up  the  shutters. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wyatt  v.  Colls. — In  this  case  (heard  before  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C..  in  the  Lord  Mayors  Court), 
the  plaintiff,  a  stone  and  slate  mason,  of  East-road 
City-road,  sued  for  the  cost  of  preparing  and  fixing 
slate  stall  plates  for  defendant,  a  builder,  at  Messrs. 
Moses  &  Sons',  Aldgate.  £12  was  the  charge  for 
tins  work,  and  there  were  further  charges  for  altera- 
tion.? and  repairs  made,  as  was  alleged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plates  being  so  near  the  ground  as  to 
be  splashed  in  passing,  and  also  by  their  being  too 
small,  owing  to  defendant  furnishing  patterns  of  a 
wrong  size.  Defendant  denied  furnishing  the 
patterns,  and  said  the  work  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
architect.  The  parties  arranged,  after  a  long  hear- 
ing, that  plaintiff  should  have  £10,  and  the  slates 
be  divided. 

HiNTON  y.  Little. — The  plaintiff  in  this  action 
(tried  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  before  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers,  Q,.C.)  was  a  builder  and  dealer  in  build- 
ing materials,  residing  at  Tumbam-green,  and  the 
defendant  was  also  a  builder,  and  be  bought  the 
materials  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  in  July  last.  The 
plaintiff  was  introduced  to  defendant  by  Mr.  Bird, 
the  architect  of  the  new  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  these  materials.  Plaintiff  agreed  to  give 
£10  for  the  materials,  and  resold  them  at  a  consider- 
able profit.  Plaintiff  agreed  to  remove  the  materials, 
consisting  of  the  pews,  pillars,  &c.,and  by  request  of 
defendant  arranged  to  have  vans  at  the  chapel  on  the 
Monday  morning  following  the  bargain,  but  defend- 
ant becoming  dissatisfied,  countermanded  the  order, 
and  then  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands.  It  was 
too  late  to  countermand  the  order  for  the  vans,  and 
it  was  for  the  cost  of  bringing  them,  and  the  loss  of 
profit  by  breaking  off  the  contract,  that  this  action 
was  brought.     The  jury  awarded  plaintiff  £30. 

A    Legal  Authority*  on   General   Line   op 
Buildings. — The    Metropolis    Local    Management 
Act  (25  and  26  Vict,  c.  102)  enacts  (section  75)  that 
no  building,  structure,  or  erection  shall,  without  the 
consent    in.  writing  of  the   Metropolitan   Board   of 
Works,  be  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  build- 
ings in  any  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses  in  which 
the  same  is  situate,  in  case  the  distance  of  sucji  line 
of  buildings  from  the  highway  does  not  exceed  50ft., 
or  within  50ft.  of  the  highway  when  the  distance  of 
the  line  of  buildings  therefrom  amounts   to  or  ex- 
ceeds 50ft.,  notwithstanding  there  being  gardens  or 
vacant  spaces  between  the  line  of  buildings  and  the 
highway,  such  general  line   of  buildings   to  be  de- 
cided by  the  superintending  architect  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  the  time  being.     And  the 
section  goes  on  to  provide  that  in  case  any  buUding, 
structure,  or  erection  bo  erected,  or  be  begun  to  bo 
erected  or  raised  without  such  consent,  or  contrary 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  same  may 
have  been  granted,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  vestry 
or  board  to  cause  to  be  made  complaint  thereof  be- 
fore a  justice,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  a  summons, 
requiring  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  or 
the  builder  or  person  engaged  in  any  such  work  con- 
trary to  the  enactment,  to  appear  and  answer  such 
complaint;  and  if  the  complaint  shall  be  proved, 
such  justice  shall  make  an  order  for  demolition.     In 
the  corresponding  clause  of  the  former  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  120")  the 
word  used  was  the  *i-egular."  not  the  ''general,   line 
of    buildings ;  and   the  various   vestries   and  local 
boards  had  power  by  their  officers  to  pull  down  and 
demolish  buildings  erected  so  as  to  project   beyond 
the  regular  line  of  buildings.     This  power  was  re- 
stricted by  the  Act  now  in  force,  which  renders  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  vestry  or  board  to  obtain  the  super- 
intending architect's  certificate,  and  a  magistrate's 
order,   for  the  purpose   of  removing  the  offending 
structure.     It  was  held  in  a  case  under  the  former 
Act  tliat    "regular"  line  did  not  mean  absolutely 
straight  line  or  regular  curve,  but  such  line  as  would 
preserve  a  general  uniformity  of  appearance :  Tear 
V.  Freebody,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  228.     In  a  recent   case 
Willes.  J.,  thought  that  the  Legislature  intended,  in 
enacting  the  Act  now  in  force,  to  adopt  the  decision 
in  Tear  ??.  Freebody,  so  that  a  small  departure  from 
the  prescribed  uniformity  should  not  expose  the  un- 
happy owTier  or  occupier,  or  builder  or  other  person, 
to  a  penalty  in  a  matter  where  there  was  no  nuisance 
complained  of,  but  merely  an  ej'csore.     It  may  now 
be  regarded  as  settled,  after  some  conflict  among  the 
authorities,  that  in  any  ])roceeding  before  a  magis- 
trate for  the  demolition  of  a  building  alleged  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  general  lino  of  frontage,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  superintending  architect  is  not  absolutely 
conclusive,  as  was  thought  in  Bauman  v.  Vestry  of 
S.  Pancras,  15  W.  R.  904,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  528.  but  the 
magistrate  is  entitled  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
the  line  prescribed  by  such  certificate  be  in  fact  the 
geneml  line  of  buildings  in  such  street  or  not:  Simp- 
son r.    Smith,  19  W.  E.  355.  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  87.     The 
certificate,  however,   may    bf>  given   at   any  time : 
Wandsworth  Local  Board  v.  Hall,  17  W.  R.  256,  L.  R. 
I  C.  P.  85,  even  after  the   summons  is   taken   out : 
Brutton  v.  Vestry  of  S.  George,  Ilanover-square,  20 
W.  R.  84,    L.  R.  13  Eq.  339.     It  looks  very  like   a 
hardship  that  a  person  who  erects  a  building  in  such 
a  position  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  by 
ciimpetent  authority  beyond  the  general  line  of  build- 
ings, should  be  obligi-d  to  pull  it  down  by  a  decision 
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founded  on  a  certificate  given  subsequently  to  the 
completion  of  the  building ;  yet  the  hardship  is  tolc- 
rat«d  according  to  Willes,  J.,  in  Wandsworth  Local 
Board  v.  Hall  (sup.),  to  prevent  the  eyesores  and  in- 
conveniences that  would  follow  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  build  without  any  reference  to  the  ntln^r 
houses  in  t]ie  street.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the 
vestry  or  board  to  talce  steps  to  obtain  the  certificate 
of  the  superintending  architect,  and  to  take  out  the 
summons,  as  soon  as  it  is  obvious  by  the  progress 
of  the  building  that  what  they  regard  as  an  offence 
is  about  to  bo  committed.  The  .six  months  limited 
by  section  107  for  the  commencement  of  any  pro- 
ceedings for  penalties  under  the  Act  begin  to  nin 
from  the  time  when  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  an 
intrusion  on  the  prohibited  space,  and  not  from  the 
completion  of  the  building  :  Brutton  v.  Vestry  of  S. 
George.  Hanover-square  (su|).).  A  summons  for 
building  beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  a 
street  is  only  good  against  the  builder  if  it  is  issued 
whilst  the  building  complained  of  is  in  course  of 
erection.  After  the  completion  of  the  building, 
the  summons  shall  be  directed  to  tho  owner  or 
occupier :  Brutton  j'.  Vestry  of  S.  George,  Hanover- 
Square  (sup.)  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
persons  affected  by  the  exercise  of  stringent  ]iowers, 
such  as  those  conferred  on  public  bodies  by  tho  75th 
section  of  this  Act,  should  have  proper  notice  of  what 
is  about  to  be  done  in  their  case  :  Cooper  v.  "Wands- 
worth Local  Board,  11  W.  E.  G4G.  Yet  this  result 
would  not  be  attained  if  the  vestry  or  board  were  at 
liberty  to  summon  the  builder  instead  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  any  time  within  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  contract.  Where  a  building  is 
found  to  project  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of  frontage 
the  only  remedy  is  the  summary  one  pointed  out  by 
the  Act — namely,  to  obtain  an  order  from  a  magis- 
tr.ate  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  offending 
stnictnre.  An  indictment  against  the  owner  for 
having  caused  the  building  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  line  is  not  sustainable  :  Queen  v. 
Lovibond,  10  W.  It.  7o3,  for  tlie  offence  was  not 
antecedently  unlawful,  and  the  statute  points  out 
the  remedy  to  be  pursued:  R  r.  Kobinson,2  Burr.799. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Ijords  Justices  in  Lord 
Auckland  ?;.  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works, 
20  W.  K.  845,  that  tho  75tli  section  applies  only  to 
land  which  is  about  to  bo  built  on  for  the  first  time, 
or  to  land  formerly  built  on,  if  there  be  evidence  that 
the  former  owner  has  abandoned  his  right  to  build, 
seems  of  great  importance.  Not  that  there  can  be 
much  doubt  on  the  construction  of  the  Act,  but  it  is 
always  desij'able,  where  public  bodies  are  entrusted 
with  very  great  powers,  to  have  a  few  express  decu'- 
sions  as  to  the  extent  of  tho  application  of  such 
powers.  Tho  75th  section  merely  says  that  ''  No 
building,  stnicture,  or  erection  shall,  witliout  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  be  erected,"  Ac,  and  is  so  far  ambiguous; 
but  it  is  to  be  read  with  reference  to  the  preceding 
section,  which  is  as  follows : — "  In  case  any  build- 
ing .  .  .  which  shall  in  any  part  thereof  project 
beyond  tho  general  line  of  the  street  in  wliich  the 
same  may  be  situate,  or  beyond  the  front  of  the 
building,  wall,  or  railing  on  either  side  thereof  shall, 
at  any  time,  be  taken  down  to  an  extent  exceeding 
one-half  of  such  building,  or  shall  be  destroyed  by 
fire  or  other  casualty,  or  demolislied,  pulled  down, 
or  removed  from  any  other  cause  to  the  extent  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  lawful  for  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  require  the  same  to  be  set  back  to  such 
a  lino  and  in  such  a  manner  for  tho  improvement  of 
any  street  as  the  said  board  shall  direct,  provided 
that  tho  said  board  shall  make  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  such  building  for  any  damage  and  expense 
wliich  he  may  sustain  and  incur  thereby."  The  case 
arose  under  circumstances  of  every  day  occun-ence. 
Arailway  company  jjurchascd  houses  in'Westminstcr 
for  tho  puqioses  of  their  undertaking,  f.nd  having 
jmlled  down  the  houses,  and  constructed  tho  railway, 
thoy  resold  the  site  as  building  land.  The  decision 
was  that  tho  purchaser  from  the  railway  company 
had  tho  same  right  of  building  on  tho  sitr'  as  tho 
vendor  to  the  company  would  have  had.  if  ho  had 
liimself  pulled  down  the  house  with  tho  intention  of 
rebuilding  it.  and  consequently  that  if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ordered  the  new  building  to 
bo  set  back  to  the  general  line  of  frontage,  tlicy  must 
proceed  under  section  74,  which  involved  the  "giving 
of  compena.'ition,  and  not  under  section  75.  It  a  man 
pulls  down  his  house  witli  the  intention  of  rebuild- 
ing it,  tho  local  authority  r.iunot  require  the  same 
when  rebuilt  to  be  set  back  to  the  general  !!«.■  of  the 
street  unless  they  pay  him  compensation  ;  and  their 
liability  to  do  this  is  not.  acrording  to  Lc.id  Auck- 
land II.  Westminster  IMstrict  Board  of  Works, 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  tho  site  of  tho 
house  lias  changed  owners  pending  tho  rebuilding. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITART 
MATTERS. 
London. — Dr.  Frankland,  F.E.S.,  reports  that 
during  October  all  the  nietropolitan  water  companies 
delivered  well-filtered,  clear,  and  transparent  water 
into  the  cisterns  and  butts  of  the  consumers.  Major 
Bolton,  RE.,  Water  Examiner  to  tho  Board  of  Trade, 
reports  tliat  the  state  of  the  Thames  at  Hampton, 
Molesey,  and  Suubury,  where  the  intake  of  tho  West 
Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  Southwoik  and  Vaux- 


hall,  Lambeth,  and  East  London  companies  is 
situated,  was  very  satisfactory  during  the  month 
ending  loth  ult.  The  river  was  also  bright  and 
clear  at  Ditton,  where  the  Chelsea  Company  now 
alone  draws  its  supply.  Sever.al  of  tho  water  com- 
panies liave  new  storage  reservoirs  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  will  to  a  great  extent  obviate  the 
necessity  of  taking  in  water  when  the  condition  of 
the  Thames,  from  floods  or  other  causes,  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  till  recently  the  West  Middlesex  was  tlie 
only  company  whose  storage  capacity  was  adequate 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Purification  of  the  TitAME"!. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Twickenham  Local  Board  last  week,  a 
letter  from  the  solicitors  to  the  Thames  Conservators 
was  read.  It  iutimated  that  the  solicitors  had 
received  instructions  from  the  Conservators  to  pro- 
ceed ag.ainst  tho  Twickenham  Board  for  disregarding 
the  notice  served  upon  them  to  discontinue  the  flow 
of  sewage  into  the  river.  It  transpired  that  the 
Board  had  decided  on  laying  down  drains  to  a  cer- 
t.ain  point,  witli  a  view  to  the  subsequent  adoption 
of  some  drainage  scheme ;  but  that  the  sewage  had 
not  yet  been  diverted  from  the  river,  and  that  tho 
Board  had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  adopt  a  system 
of  filtration  or  deodorisation  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage.  The  Board  resolved  to  inform  the  Conser- 
vators that  drainage  plans  were  being  prop.ared,  and 
th.at  they  were  making  as  much  progress  as  possible. 

The  Stamfokd  Beook  Sewek. — A  long  line  of 
open  draiuage,  .atthe  extreme  point  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  been  replaced  by  a  covered  sewer.  It  com- 
mences at  tho  Willesden  Junction  Station,  the  boun- 
dary, and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  villages  of 
Willesden  and  Haidesdeu  beyond  that  line  \  it  then 
rims  down  to  a  culvert  under  the  Hampstead  Junc- 
tion railway,  a  length  of  l,12(jft.,  where  it  unites 
with  the  general  scheme  which  vnW  have  its  local 
termination  at  the  New  Pumping  Station  at  Grosve- 
nor  Basin,  for  which  tenders  have  just  been 
delivered.  Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  of  Kennington, 
was  the  contractor.  No  bricks  are  used,  but  the 
entire  work  is  carried  out  in  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. 5ft.  6in.  high,  by  4ft.  2in.  wide,  are  tho  square 
outside  dimensions  :  and  the  egg-shaped  sewer  in  the 
centre,  rendered  throughout  with  I'ortland  cement, 
half  an  inch  thick,  is  4ft.  high,  and  2ft.  8in.  wide. 
As  compared  with  a  couiinon  brick  sewer,  tho  saving 
in  cost  is  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  Portland  cement 
used  in  its  construction  was  obtained  from  tho  Bur- 
ham  Company,  of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.  The 
parish  of  Acton  have  made  an  application  to  have  a 
sewer  constructed,  as  an  extension  from  the  lower 
end  of  this  contract  to  East  Acton,  about  IJ  mile  in 
length ;  but  as  the  land  is  mostly  open  heath,  with 
scarcely  any  dwellings,  the  Board  consider  that  at 
tlio  moment  the  property  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  justify  tho  necessary  outlay. 

Sheffield. — The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Town  Manure  Com- 
pany (Limited)  for  the  collection  and  treatment  of 
the  night  soil,  &c..  of  that  town  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners of  West  Bromwich  have  also  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  company  for  the  s.amo  pur- 
pose. 

• 

S.iTURDAY  Afternoons  for  Art-Workmen 
AUD  Others. — The  Council  of  the  Koyal  Architec- 
tural Museum  announce  that  a  member  of  their 
hodj',  Jlr.  William  Brindley,  has  consented  to  de- 
liver the  following  series  of  practical  explanations 
of  the  architectural  ornament  casts  in  the  Museum, 
with  a  view  of  increasing  its  usefulness  .and  benefit- 
ing art-workmen  and  others  interested ;  to  com- 
mence at  a  quarter  past  three  p.m.  Admission 
free.  Men  are  invited  to  go  in  their  working 
clothes.  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  Greek,  Roman,  Koman- 
esquc,  and  Byzantine.  Saturday,  Nov.  i),  Norman, 
Early  I'rench,  and  Transitional  to  Early  English 
(First  Pointed).  Saturday,  Nov.  Hi,  Early  English 
ami  Early  Decorated  (Earl}'  Fir.st  and  Second  or 
Middle  Pointed).  Saturday,  Nov.  2.'i,  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  (Second  or  Middle  and  Third 
Pointed).  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  will  also  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ernst  Paucr,  on  the  Clavecin 
and  Pianoforte ;  and  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  IM.A.,  on 
the  Theory  of  Sound,  on  \\^edne9day  and  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December. 

Buenos   Ayres    Government    Certiflcate.— 

Translation : — We.  the  undersiKUcd.  at  tho  retpie.st  of 
Messrs.  Jaw.  C  Thompson  it  Co..  ccrlify  that  Iho  Iron 
Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  &  Son,  Loudou,  of  which  these 
^'entlemon  are  agents,  were  exposed  for  spvpral  hours  to 
the  flro  that  took  place  in  tho  offlccs  of  tho  National 
(Jovernment  on  the  evening  of  the 'itith  instant;  that  in 
our  proscuco  thoy  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys;  that  tho  moneys  and  important  documents  they 
contained  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and  that  those 
safes  are  now  in  uao  in  tho  National  Treasury  Office. — 
linenos  Ayros.  July  31,  18C7.— (.Signed)  J.  M.  DaAOO. 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Guvernmctit;  JosK  Tomas 
Bo.10;  JiMN  M.  Alvakb/..— A  true  copy.  A.  M.  Ubi.t..— .\ 
large  assortment  of  these  SAFE.S  may  be  inspected,  and 
lists  of  prices  obtained,  at  CHUBB  il  SONS,  .')7,  S.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London;  G8,  Cross-stroot.  .Maiielieslcr;  liS, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ;  and  Horsley-llelds,  Wolver- 
hampton. 
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Instftution  of  Sukveyors. — The  first  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Session  will  be  helii  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution,  12,  Great  George-street,  on 
Monday,  November  11th,  1872,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Edward  Norton  Clifton,  will  open  the  Session 
with  an  address.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 
The  Reputed  Sword  of  Wallace.— Scotsmen 
who  revere  the  memory  of  their  great  chieftain, 
and  who  have  for  the  past  fifty  years  been  proudly 
exhibiting  his  sword  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  will 
scarcely  thauk  Mr.  Cardwell  for  his  share  of  the 
action  recently  taken  in  the  exposure  of  the  false 
pretensions  of  the  reUc.  It  appears  that  some  months 
ago  the  Grampian  Club,  through  their  secretary, 
applied  to  the  War  Minister  to  obtain  the  sword  for 
the  W.allace  Monument  on  the  Abhcy  Craig,  near 
Stirling,  that  it  might  there  be  exhibited  to  visitors. 
A  reply  has  been  received  from  the  War  Oflice, 
stating  that  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  caused  the 
sword  to  be  examined  in  1825,  and  that  it  was 
found  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
to  have  been  in  all  probabihty  used  by  that  monarch 
when  he  entered  Chester  in  State  in  1475.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Mr.  Cardwell  has  given  instructions 
that  the  sword  at  Dumbarton  Castle  should  no 
longer  be  exhibited  as  that  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
We  may  not,  however,  laugh  too  loudly  at  the 
Scotsmen  ;  they  have  had  possession  of  somehodi/'s 
sword,  even  if  was  that  of  an  English  Edward,  and 
have  not,  like  some  of  our  Dorsetshire  friends,  whom 
we  referred  to  a  few  weeks  back,  been  paying  rever- 
ence to  the  creation  of  a  local  blacksmith. 

Brick  v.  Asphalte. — The  Northampton  Town 
Council  have  decided  that  in  then-  new  cattle  market 
bine  brick  shall  be  substituted  for  asphalte  in  the 
flooring,  although  the  additional  expense  in  conse- 
quence will  amount  to  £409.  During  the  summer 
months  their  surveyor  had  visited  a  number  of 
markets  laid  down  with  asphalte,  and  the  result  of 
his  experience  was  that  asphalte  was  liable  to  wear 
from  the  treading  of  cattle,  and  to  be  destroyed  in 
other  ways  by  them,  and  that  in  a  short  time  after 
the  market  was  opened  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
cur expense  by  repahing  the  asphalte,  or  then,  at 
great  inconvenience,  substituting  brick.  No  one 
was  found  to  second  an  amendment  that  the  con- 
tract as  it  stood  should  be  carried  out  and  the  yard 
asphalted,  although  all  the  council  appeared  anxious 
to  be  economical,  and,  if  possible,  save  the  extra 
expense. 

The  Timber  Trade  of  Pcgf-t  Sound. — An 
enormous  timber  trade  is  being  developed  in  Puget 
Sound.  The  shipments  of  fir  from  the  ports  o{ 
Washington  territory  reached,  in  18G9,136,5il2,512ft., 
and  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1872,  these 
shipments  were  118,85(;,5Clft.  The  United  States' 
Custom  House  records  show  that  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  vessels  have  been  leaded  and 
despatched  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
building  of  a  railway  from  the  Columbia  River  has 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  production  of  the 
district. 

Sudden  Death  of  Mr.  Pollard. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday 
last.  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  announced  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the  board,  on  the  2.')rd  ult. 
Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  and  Mr.  Daltou  united  in  ex- 
pressing regret  and  sympattiy  with  the  widow,  and, 
on  their  motion,  a  vote  of  condolence  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  famil}'.  Mr.  Pollard  was 
the  clerk  of  the  board  almost  from  its  formation 
uudi!r  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act  in  1 85t!,  and  was 
before  that  clerk  to  the  old  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

Continental  Tenders.  —  The  workmen  of 
Austria  appear  to  be  nowhere  in  competition  with 
their  Bavarian  brethren.  The  manager  of  an  eques- 
trian company  recently  received  permission  to  erect 
a  circus  in  the  Prater  of  Vienna.  He  invited  the 
local  builders  to  send  in  tenders,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  811,000  florins,  and  the  highest  130,000  florins. 
The  builder,  however,  found  even  the  lowest  tender 
too  high,  and  contracted  at  Munich  with  a  firm  for 
erecting  the  whole  circus  for  the  sum  of  45,000 
Ihirins.  .\II  the  parts  were  finished  in  Bavaria, 
and  tho  building  w.ts  put  together  by  Bavarian 
workmen. 

lloM.VN  Rf.main.s  in  Waliirook. — Within  the 
last  few  days,  in  digging  the  ftmndatious  fi>r  some 
buildings  in  t^ueeu  Victoria-street,  distinct  traces  of 
the  old  Wall  Brook  were  reached.  -A  mass  of 
broken  masonry  indicates  the  course  of  the  ancient 
stream,  ;ind  a  small  portion  of  Roman  pavement,  of 
nt)t  ver}'  rich  design,  reveals  the  capabilities  of  the 
old  workmeu.  A  line  Roman  well,  in  o  good  state 
of  iireservation.  was  also  discovered. 
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NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

IN  continuance  of  our  remarks  upon  tlic 
ancient-coloured  decorations  and  their 
imitation  or  restoration  at  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, we  will  make  some  observations  upon 
those  at  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  we  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  of  examining.  The 
bean  in  the  latter  city  takes  lively  and  com- 
mendable interest  in  the  structure  confided  to 
his  official  care,  and  personally,  without  pro- 
fessional assistance,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
conducts  such  works  as  he  is  enabled  to  carry 
out.  At  the  present  moment  his  structural 
investigations  are  principally  confined  to  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  building,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  some  remarkable  dis- 
coveries, of  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
in  the  course  of  this  article  ;  but  at  present 
we  purpose  confining  our  remarks  to  the 
polychromatic  vestiges  which  he  has  un- 
covered from  the  coatings  of  whitewash  which 
have  for  centuries  concealed  their  existence. 
Tlieso  are  apparently  of  the  date  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  somewhat  simple  in 
treatment.  They  are  remarkably  subdued  in 
tint  and  tone,  and  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
the  application  of  earth  colours  only,  in  a 
medium  of  distemper.  The  pigments  are  dark 
chocolate  or  brown,  red  and  yellow  ochi-es,  and 
gray.  The  red,  however,  seems  heightened 
occasionally  with  vernulion,  and  the  gray 
with  blue,  but  in  neither  case  ajiproaching 
the  crude  tints  of  modern  use  ;  bands  and 
borders  of  the  usual  Early  Mediteval  conven- 
tional character  creep  up  the  vaulting  to 
emphasize  the  simple  lines  of  the  Norman 
groins.  The  wall  surfaces  are  marked  out  in 
imitation  of  masonry,  in  some  cases  with  very 
piquant  rosettes  on  the  supposed  stones,  with 
delicate  branch  ribs  and  leaflets.  The  cushion 
capitals  are  coloured,  with  yellow  pre- 
dominating as  a  ground,  with  small  curled 
strokes  at  random  over  to  relieve  it,  and  the 
string-courses  have  rolls  with  brown  groimd, 
dashed  over  with  spots  of  vermilion  and  blue 
gray  in  a  very  primitive  style.  The  ancient 
work  thus  revealed  is  less  ambitious  than  at 
Canterbury,  S.  Alban's,  and  elsewhere,  and 
there  are  few  indications  of  figure  subjects. 
They  consist  of  quite  ordinary  decorative 
details,  and  not  of  a  highly  refined  kind. 
Still,  they  are  suitable  to  the  Early  plain 
architecture  they  were  intended  to  adorn,  and 
are  quiet  and  pleasing  in  general  effect. 
The  Jesus  Chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  has  been  recently  jiartially 
rebuilt  and  restored,  and  this  has  been 
decorated  as  a  memorial  in  the  intended 
restoration  of  the  original  polychromy. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  new 
work  in  the  same  terms  as  the  old,  although 
much  care  has  been  exercised  in  tlie  matter. 
The  effect  is  coarse  and  crude  in  comparison, 
in  consequence  of  the  tints  being  more  violent. 
Those  who  undertake  this  work  of  reviving 
the  old  colouring  seem  to  us  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  the  possible  result  of  fading  by 
time,  and  assume  that  they  nuist  use  stronger 
colours  than  they  see.  Above  all,  tliey  use 
more,  and  we  believe  a  different  and  harsher, 
blue.  It  is  this  blue,  and  pure  vermilion 
used  in  contrast  to  it,  which  is  the  ruin  of 
their  well-meaning  attempts.  This  Jesus 
Chapel  might  now,  we  believe,  be  saved  and 
rendered  a  success  by  a  few  hours'  work,  in 
patiently  going  over  again  and  subduing  these 
two  obnoxious  colours.  Tliere  is  also  a  noble 
scroll  on  the  soffit  of  tlie  arch  in  front  of  its 
apse,  which  is  put  in  a  dark  dowdy  brown, 
wliich  is  far  from  jilciusant.  This  scroll  is 
identical  in  character  with  the  splendid  one 
which  Ulr.  Seddon  discovered  in  (Jreat 
Yarmouth  Churcli  in  the  same  county,  and 
described  in  a  short  paper  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Institute  of  j^Uxhitects;'  a  year  or 


two  ago.  In  that  case  the  scroll  was  a  decided 
red — we  believe  red  ochre  heightened  with 
vermilion — and  we  think  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  scroll  at  Norwich  was,  and 
would  be  preferable,  in  the  same  colour. 
The  colorists  who  would  imitate  these  old 
remains  should  be  put  into  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  they  would  follow.  They 
should  have  all  their  new-fangled  paints 
taken  from  them,  and  be  sent  into  the  build- 
ing armed  only  with  black  and  white,  with 
red  anil  yellow  ochre,  with  but  a  modicum  of 
vermilion  and  blue,  to  be  used  under  bitter 
pains  and  penalties  if  with  other  than  the 
most  stringent  moderation.  Nor  should  the 
black  or  white  be  allowed  to  be  used  pure, 
but  the  one  reduced  to  a  chocolate  and  the 
other  to  cream,  and  used  mainly  to  mix  with 
and  modify  the  other  colours.  Then  red  with 
black  will  make  chocolate  ;  with  yellow, 
orange ;  with  a  little  blue,  purple.  Yellow 
will  form  an  ingredient  also  in  green,  and 
stand  itself  for  gold,  and,  with  white,  give  all 
the  buffs  needed.  Black,  and  white  and 
blue,  in  no  case  used  pure,  will  add  the 
several  grays  required  to  complete  the  whole 
gamut  of  colouring  suitable  for  this  charac- 
ter of  work.  In  the  later  styles  a  richer 
style  of  decoration  obtained,  and  stronger 
blue  called  up  metallic  gold  as  a  necessary 
contrast,  and  vermilion  and  powerful  greens 
to  them.  For  such  work  Norfolk,  in  its  fine 
screens,  will  furnish  good  precedents  ;  but  it 
is  not  of  this  that  we  have  now  occasion  to 
speak.  It  is  true  that  the  Cathedral  encloses 
a  rich  and  valuable  treasure  in  the  shape  of  a 
well-known  altar  piece,  but  this  is  a  thing 
per  se — the  work  of  an  artist  who  might  claim 
exemption  from  rules  needed  to  keep  weaker 
brethren  from  offending,  and  if  our  Academi- 
cians would  take  to  the  same  work  we  would 
gladly  accord  to  them  like  liberty.  It 
resembles  the  retable  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  has  a  similar  ground  of  delicately- 
modelled  plaster  work  in  relief  and  gilded. 
In  the  nave  one  bay  of  the  clerestory  has 
been  tinted,  principally  with  grays.  We  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  this  with  the  old 
remains  which  it  is  supposed  to  follow  ;  the 
result,  however,  seems  soft  and  harmonious. 
A  .scaffolding  is  suspended  from  the  fine 
groined  ceiling  of  the  nave,  by  means  of 
which,  we  suppose,  the  Dean  is  taking  the 
photographs  of  its  interesting,  though  some- 
what grotesque,  .set  of  bosses.  These  he  is 
publishing  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
laudable  double  object  of  obtaining  funds 
wherewith  to  prosecute  these  works  upon 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  of  calling  attention 
to  their  remarkable  wealth  of  Scripture 
iconography.  The  opportunity  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  renewing  the  colouring 
iqion  these  bosses.  Again,  however,  we  are 
captious  enough  to  doubt  that,  unless  the 
work  of  decoration  be  carried  further  on  to 
t!ic  ribs  and  spandrels,  lest  the  effect  may  be 
too  spotty. 

We  will  now  point  to  the  structural  works 
upon  which  wo  have  cursorily  remarked 
already.  These  seem  to  have  unusual  interest, 
and  to  be  prosecuted  with  care.  The  apse  of 
Noi-wich  Cathedral,  a  circular  Norman  one, 
is  somewhat  unique  in  having  been  preserved 
as  it  has  been  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
first  stage,  though  above  it  has  been  trans- 
formed in  a  later  (iothic  style.  Until  recently, 
the  arcade  has  been  fillecl  in  solid,  and  tlie 
liavement  of  the  sanctuary  covered  up  several 
feet  of  its  ])iers.  The  former  of  these  have 
been  opened,  so  as  to  give,  as  they  should,  a 
vista  into  the  ambulatory,  antl  two  fine 
Early  English  arches,  which  once  gave  access 
thence  to  a  I^ady  Chapel,  that  regrettably  has 
been  destroyed,  have  been  opened  and  filled 
with  glass,  so  as  to  suggest  their  purpose. 
Within  the  filling  of  the  apse  arcade, 
which,  to  a  certain  height  was,  and  will 
be,  left  as  an  enclosure  to  the  choir, 
there  has  been  found  a  remarkable  and  most 
precious  relic  in  the  shape  of  part  of  an 
episcopal  stone  seat  raised  high  .above  the 
level  of  the  sanctuary  pavement,  so  that,  as 


from  the  tribunes  of  the  primitive  churches, 
the  Bishop  could  command  the  whole  con- 
gregation above  the  altar.  This  chair  was, 
doubtless,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
have  vanished,  but  a  curious  square  opening 
into  the  aisle  ambulatory  behind  still  exists. 
The  purpose  of  this,  presumably,  was  to  allow 
those  behind  the  altar  and  Bishop's  chair  to 
see  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  The  level  of 
the  first  sanctuary  has  also  been  ascertained 
to  have  been  considerably  below  the  present 
one,  and  the  apse  itself  to  have  been  divided 
off  from  the  chancel  by  a  noble  Norman  arch 
carried  upon  coupled  attached  shafts,  the 
bases  of  which  were  foimd,  and  the  shafts 
themselves  are  now  being  rebuilt.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  when  this  portion  of  the 
structure  has  been  worked  out  with  the  care- 
ful attention  which  is  being  devoted  to  it,  we 
shall  possess  in  this  apsidal  termination  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  a  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  earliest  arrangements  of 
the  primitive  churches  of  the  land,  founded 
iqjon  precedents  introduced  from  the  type 
originally  developed  in  Italy  and  Byzantium^ 


BRIDGE  ROADWAYS,— II. 

TT  was  explained,  in  our  last  article,  that 
-*-  owing  to  the  great  via  inertix  of  arch 
bridges  of  stone  and  brickwork,  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  moment  in  what  manner  the 
load  was  distributed  over  them.  From  the 
nature  of  their  construction,  they  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  vibration,  and  although 
no  material  is  supposed  to  be  theoretically 
void  of  all  elasticity,  yet  in  such  substances 
as  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  that  element  is 
practically  inappreciable.  It  is  true  that  the 
stability  of  an  arch,  independently  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed,  depends 
upon  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  load  upon 
it  with  respect  to  the  crown  and  the  haunches. 
In  lai-ge  examples,  this  adjustment  must  be 
attended  to,  or  the  arch  will  fail,  either  by 
opening  at  the  haunches  or  at  the  crown.  It 
is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  unequally  loading 
an  arch,  that  the  solid  masonry  or  brickwork 
is  never  built  up  over  the  haimching,  but  is 
confined  to  the  spandrel  walls.  The  same 
principle  of  diminishing  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  structure  near  the  springing 
of  the  arch,  is  also  apparent  in  bridges  built 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron  arches,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  spandrels  being  generally 
filled  in  with  lattice  or  open  work  of  some 
kind  or  other.  The  iron-arch  bridges  over 
the  Thames  furnish  numerous  examples  of 
this  description  of  construction.  When 
once  a  stone  or  brick  arch  has  been  properly 
built,  the  centres  removed,  and  the  arcli 
settled  down  to  its  bearixjgs,  it  may  be  safely 
assorted  that  no  load  short  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  materials  will  produce  any 
effect  upon  it.  There  may  be  some  margin 
for  risk  when  the  bridge  is  on  the  skew  ;  but 
so  long  as  it  is  built  on  the  square,  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  build  it  so  that  it  should 
fall.  Unless  intentionally  badly  proportioned 
and  constructed,  an  arch  bridge  on  the  squ.are 
cannot  fall,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  it  is  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
roadway  it  carries  upon  it. 

The  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  general 
enqiloyment  of  arch  bridges  is  the  amount  of 
headway  they  require.  This  evidently  de- 
pends directly  iqion  tlie  rise  of  the  arch,  to 
which  there  is  a  minimum  limit.  Moreover, 
it  must  bo  kept  in  view  that  the  flatter  the 
rise  of  an  arch,  the  greater  the  thrust,  and 
conscciuently  the  stronger  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments must  be.  No  sooner  were  railways 
making  their  way  in  the  land,  than  it  became 
clear  to  engineers  that  some  other  principle 
of  bridge  construction  nmst  be  adopted,  or 
it  would  be  impossible,  except  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  to  carry  the  lines  over  roads 
and  streets.  This  necessity  led  to  the  par- 
tial abandunmenD  of  tlie  arch  principle,  and 
the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
horizontal  system.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we 
proceed,  tliat  the   substitution   of   cast  and 
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wrought  iron  girders  for  arches  of  brick  and 
stone,   caused  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the   character  of  the  roadways  whicli  they 
were  called  upon  to  support.     This  cliauge 
was  not,  however,   immediate,   as  might  be 
supposed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
instance  cast-iron  girders  were  generally  used 
for   carrying   roads    over    railways.     These 
gii'ders  were  in  themselves  very  heavy,  and 
were  not  by  any  means  so  scientifically  de- 
signed and  proportioned  as  their  successors 
ill  the  present  time.     In  the  early  days  of 
railways,  which  marked  the  transition  stage 
in  the  era  of  modern  construction,  engineers 
still  relied  a  good  deal  upon  mere  weight, 
and    mass    or    size    was,   to    some    extent, 
synonymous  with  strength.     It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  a  more   intimate   acquaintance 
with  the  strengtii  and  character  of  construc- 
tive materials,  as  well  as  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  best  forms  in  which  to  dis- 
pose those  materials,  have  very  considerably 
altered  the  original  opinions  of  professional 
and  scientific  men  on  these  important  points. 
So  soon  as  the  liorizontal  girder  became  sub- 
stituted for  the  arch,  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  2  was  very  generally  employed.   That 
it  is  rather  heavy  and  cumbersome  is  apparent, 
but  it  possesses  the  merits  of  simplicity  and 
cheapness.     At  the  present  time,  it  is   not 
unfrequently  used  for  bridges  with  spans  of 
25ft.  or  Sift.     The  system  of  cast-iron  longi- 
tudinal  girders   supporting  what  are   com- 
monly  known   as    "jack   arches  "  is   repre- 
.sented  in  Fig.  2.     In  the  drawing  the  best 
form  or  section  of  cast-iron  girder  is  shown, 
although  many  bridges  were  built  with  others 
of  a  form  giving  inferioi-  strength.     This  was 
the  section  adopted  by  Tredgold,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  girder  very  similar  to  those  shown 
in  the  figure,  with  the  exception  that  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  were  equal  in  sectional 
area.     The    late    Mr.   Hodgkinson,   by  his 
valuable   series   of  theoretical  and  practical 
experiments,    complet-ely    proved    that    the 
girder,   with   it<  top  and  bottom  flanges  of 
equal  sectional   area,   was   not    the    correct 
form,    and    did    not    afford    the    maximum 
amount  of  strength  with  a  given  quantity  of 
material.     After  numerous  trials  it  was  con- 
clusively established,  that  the  strongest  form 
for  a  cast-iron  flanged  girder  was    that   in 
which  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange 
was  about  six  times  that  of  the  top  flange. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Tred- 
gold's  girder  is  obsolete,  and  llodgkinson's 
nuiversylly  employed  by  all  competent  pro- 
fessional men.      The  difference  in  the    sec- 
tional area  of  the  two  flanges  is  produced  by 
making  the  lower  flange  of  greater  breadth 
than    the    upper.     The    same    effect    could 
obviously  be  ensured  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness instead  of  the  width  of  the  lower  flange. 
.  The    i)raotical    reason    against   making  the 
thickness  of    one    flange    greater   than  the 
other,  or,  in  fact,  in  making  the  thickness  of 
any  particular  part  of  a  casting  much  greater 
than  that  of  another,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  cool 
unequally,  and  bring  an  initial  strain  upon 
the  material,  which,  if  not  guarded  against, 
might  prove  a  source  of  considerable  danger. 
On  referrini;  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cast-iron  girders  are  carried  on  bed 
stones,  H,  B,  a  layer  of  felt  being  jilaced  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  bed  stones  am.1  the  bot- 
tom  flange  of  the  girders.     It   may  be  ro- 
inarkcd  here,  that  the  width  necessary  to  be 
given  to  the  bottom  flange   of  the  girders  is 
very  advanlagfous  for  the  sjiringings  of  the 
"jack  arches.'       In  fact,  this  principle    of 
construction  would  be  naturaUy  suggested  by 
the  form  of  the  lower  flange  of  tlie  girders. 
The  jack  arches,   whicti  should  not  be  less 
than  9in.  in  the  depth  of  tlie  rings,  are  turned 
in  the  usual  manner  with  plain  mortar.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  incurring  the  expense  of 
turning  them  in  cement,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
A  layer  of  asyihalte,  shown  by  the  thick  black 
line,  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  cxtrados  of 
the  arches.     The  thickness  of  this  layer  need 
not  exceed  lin.,  provided  it  be  carefully  laid 
on  to  a  uniform  depth.     The  hauuching  of 


the  arches  up  to  the  level  of  the  crown, 
which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  tops  of  the 
cast-iron  longitudinal  girders,  may  be  filled 
in  with  broken  brick  or  other  good  dry 
rubbish.  Over  this  is  laid  the  metalling,  the 
depth  of  which  should  be  about  9in.,  and 
never  less  than  6in.  l^he  footpath  in  the 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  flagged  with  stones. 
The  thickness  of  these  may  vary  from  IJin. 
to  2in.  ;  but  very  often  there  is  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  and  shift  must  be  made  with  the 
best  tliat  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Where  flags  of  good  size  can  be  had 
at  a  cheap  rate,  the  haunches  of  the  arches 
are  sometimes  not  filled  up  ;  but  the  interval 
between  the  top  flanges  of  the  girders  and 
the  crown  of  the  arches  is  crossed  by  flags, 
and  the  metalling  laid  on  them.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  outside  longitudinal  girder 
G',  or  "face  "  girder,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
is  made  only  about  half  as  strong  as  the  in- 
termediate ones.  This  is  on  account  of  its 
having  much  less  weight  to  carry.  In  reality, 
it  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  support  a 
portion  of  the  footpath  and  the  cast-iron 
parapet.  The  manner  in  which  the  thrust  of 
the  jack  arches  is  provided  for  deserves 
attention.  The  thrust  of  each  arch  on  one 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  longitudinal 
girders,  is  counteracted  by  that  of  its  fellow 
on  the  other  side,  and  this  successive  action 
and  counteraction  continues  until  we  come  to 
the  arch,  one  springing  of  which  bears  against 
the  inside  of  the  face  girder.  Here  there  is 
no  arch  on  the  other  side  to  take  the  thrust, 
which  is  thus  thrown  altogether  on  the  face 
girder.  The  girder  is,  no  doubt,  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  thrust  without  any  addi- 
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tional  assistance  ;  but  in  order  to  relieve  it  of 
the  strain,  a  tie  rod  T  is  carried  at  intervals 
right  across  the  bridge,  and  ties  all  the  longi- 
tudinal girders  together.  It  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  but  one 
arch,  and  it  constituted  the  tie  from  the  one 
springing  to  the  other.  These  ties  may  be 
placed  at  about  every  Gft.  apart,  and  should 
be  of  good  wrought-iron  rod,  not  less  than 
l.^in.  or  2in.  in  diameter.  This  roadway, 
carried  on  "jack  arches,"  is  seldom  used  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  cast-iron  longitudinal 
girders,  as  the  weight  renders  it  rather  un- 
suitable for  girders  of  a  lighter  style.  There 
are  a  few  rare  instances  in  which  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  wrought-iron  girders.  An 
example  of  the  cross  section  of  a  roadway  of 
this  description  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


-II. 
said 


before 


^     about  gauging  the  quantities  of  w.ater 


WATER  rO^VEIi 
T3EF ERRING  to  what 

flowing  over  the  ground  at  particular  spots 
and  comparing  those  quantitieswith  the  quan- 
tities due  to  the  rainfall  upon  the  respective 
drainage  areas,  and  from  that  conqiari-son 
estimating  how  much  water  is  lost  by  evapo- 
ration and  absorption,  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
those  more  eminent  engineers  who  have  liad 
the  opportunities  to  make  the  greatest 
number  of  experiments  in  this  matter  of 
gauging  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
ch.aracter  of  a  district,  and  say  that  this  or 
that  particular  depth  ought  to  be  deducted 
from  the  register  of  the  rain  gauge,  than 
others  are — grant  them  the  data.  These  data 
are  gathered  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 


Engineers,  when  eminent   men    have   given 
the  facts   that   they   have   been  enabled   to 
collect.     We  owe  it  it  to  one  of  the  eminent 
members  of  this  Institution  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  summed  up  a  great  number  of 
tacts  and  has  given  us  several  rules  to  go  by, 
but  before  we  recall  what  Mr.  Hawksley  has 
said  at  different  times  it  is  perhaps  more  suit- 
able  to  our  view  of  the  whole  question  to 
refer  to  what  Mr.   James  Glaisher  said   on 
the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
the  water  supply  of  Paisley.     Speaking  of 
the  rainfall  registered  at  Greenwich  during 
the  last  .50  years,  he  said  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  fall  of  rain  between 
one  year  and  another,  and  even  of  consecu- 
tive years,  and  that  the  difference  was  rela- 
tively as   great   in   all   other    parts   of    the 
country.      In    182-1  the    amount   registered 
was  36-3in.,  whilst  in  1864:  it  was  only  16-8in. 
The  average  fall  of  all  the  years  was  25-3in., 
and  at  times,  for  several  consecutive  years, 
the  fall  was  above  the  average,  and  at  other 
times,  as  from  1854  to  1858,  the  fall  for  each 
year  was  below  the  average.     No  reservoir 
that  had  been  made  could  balance  the  rain- 
fall for  more  than  three  years,  so  that  the 
falls  of  rain  in  consecutive  wet  years  could 
not  be  impounded  under  any  circumstances. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  quantity  to  be  dealt 
with  must  be  less  than  the   average.      The 
safest  principle  appeared  to  be  to  treat  with  the 
amount  of  water  fallen  in  three  consecutive 
years  yielding  the  least.     This  amount  was 
found  to  be   nearly  the   average  of  all  the 
years  reduced  by  one-sixth.     Thus  at  Green- 
wich the  sum  of  the  falls  of  rain  in  the  three 
years  ending  1857,  viz.,  Gl-4in.,  being  smaller 
than  in  any  other  three  years  in  the  period, 
and  20-5in.  being  the  average  of  those  years, 
the  average  of  the  whole  period,  viz.,  25-3in., 
reduced   by   one-sixth,    is   21-lin.,    differing 
from  the  observed  average  depth  of  the  three 
dry  years  by  0-Gin.  only.     On  the  same  occa- 
sion JMr.  Hawksley   said  that  formerly  it  v.'as 
thought  possible  that  by  means  of  reservoirs 
the  average  of  all  the  rainfall  of  a  long  series 
of  years  might  be  calculated  upon  for  use, 
with  the  exception  of  what  was  lost  by  eva- 
poration  and   otherwise.     In  the   course  of 
years  it  had  been  found,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  allowance  for  evaporation  had  been  con- 
siderably too  small,  and  next  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  store  the  floods  of  a  series  of  wet 
years,  or  even,  frequently,  of  one  year  only. 
The  endeavour  had,  therefore,  been  made  to 
discover  what  were  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and  what  was  the  law  by  which  Nature  dealt 
with  this  important  subject-matter.     It  was 
found,  after  long  experience,  and  after  laying 
down  in  curves  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions over  long  periods — observations  which 
had  been  affordeil  by  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
money,  in  some  cases  successfully,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  more  or  less  unsuccessfully — 
that  in  general,  but  not  as  an  invariable  rule, 
there  were  situations  in  which  reservoirs  could 
be  made  that  would  deal   with  tlie  availabU' 
rainfall  of  three  consecutive  minimum  year.s. 
The  next  thing  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
law  of  the  minimum,  and  this  singular  thing 
came  out,  which  was  true  within  the  smallest 
possible  fraction  of  all  long  scries  of  rain- 
gauge  observations  extending  over  not  less 
than  twenty  years,  that  if  the  average  of  (say) 
twenty   years    were   taken,    and    from    that 
average  one-sixth  were  deducted,  the  average 
of  three  minimum  dry  years  would  be  ob- 
tained, within  the  fraction  of  a  single  inch. 
That  cjuantity  might  then  be  relied  on  as  the 
probable  rainfall.     The  amount  of  loss  by 
evaporation    had    then    to    be    ascertained, 
according   to   the    particular   district.      We 
shall  here  break  the  thread  of  Mr.  Hawksley's 
observations,  and  say  that  ho  sjieaks  of  the 
los.9  as  nearly  all,  if  not  altogether,  due  to 
evaporation.     But  surely,  seeing  what  a  large 
quantity   of    water   is   required    to   support 
vegetation,   a  good  deal  of  the  loss  must  be 
due   to   that,    however   bare,    coaqiaratively 
with  cidtivated  land,  the  moors  or  other  land 
may  be  from  which  water  is  gathered.    It  has 
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been  generally  said  that  a  part  of  the  loss  is 
due  to  absorption  into  the  ground,  from  which 
tfhe  water  does  not  again  issue  within  the 
di-ainage  area  belonging  to  a  reservoir,  and 
.  some  part  of  the  loss  must  certainly  be  due 
to  that,  but  it  is  probable  that  that  is  a  very 
small  part,  for  although  by  the  force  of 
gravity  a  good  deal  of  water  must  sink  into 
the  ground  diu-ing  the  continuance  of  rain, 
yet  after  the  rain  has  ceased  this  water  is 
drawn  up  again  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction  and  is  then  evaporated. 

Mr.  Hawksley  continued  to  say  that  the 
loss  varied  in  these  islands  from  lOin.  per 
annirm  as  a  minimum  to  18in.  as  a  maximum. 
The  minimum  occurred  very  rarely  ;  indeed, 
only  in  the  case  of  bare  precipitous  moun- 
tains, consisting  of  non-absorbent  rock,  such 
as  slate  or  granitic  rock.  From  such  a  sur- 
face all  the  rain  that  fell  could  be  gathered, 
■with  the  exception  of  about  lOin.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  where  the  surface  was 
covered  with  soil  and  peat,  and  where  a  great 
part  of  the  gathering  ground  may  consist  of 
flat  moor  land,  and  more  so  where  the  land  is 
cultivated  and  thrown  into  the  character  of  a 
sponge.  In  general,  however,  with  moun- 
tain watersheds,  where  the  intermediate  con- 
dition exists,  the  actual  ascertained  loss 
amounted  to  from  l;iin.  to  l.iin.  per  annum, 
according  to  tlie  situation  and  some  local  cir- 
cimistances.  and  might  be  taken  at  a  mean 
of  about  14in.  per  annum.  If  we  remember 
rightly  what  Mr.  Hawksley  said  on  another 
occasion  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
found  from  gaugings  of  the  quantity  of  water 
going  over  the  waste  weirs  of  reservoirs  that 
they  confirmed  the  propriety  of  this  deduction 
of  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  average  avail- 
able rainfall.  Now,  in  our  case,  we  have  said 
that  l.'jin.  out  of  .3.3in.  must  be  deducted  for 
evaporation  and  absorption,  and  that  18in. 
will  come  into  the  reservoir.  Deducting  one- 
.sixth  of  18in.  we  get  l.jin.  as  the  available 
depth.  A  depth  of  l.')in.  over  1,000  acres 
would  give  the  following  quantity  : — There 
are  in  1,000  acres  4;), .360,000  square  feet, 
which  at  15in.  deep,  would  yield  .54,4.")0,000 
cubic  feet.  If  we  take  312  working  days  in 
a  year  and  supply  the  mills  with  water  for  12 
hours  a  day  we  should  be  able  to  give  out  of 
^,.  .  ,  .54,4.50,000     . 

this  reservoir,  year  by  year  (312  x  12  ~) 

14, .540  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  242  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  But,  as  the  mills  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  beneficially  using  one-third 
of  this  already,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
would  be  in  respect  of  160  cubic  feet  per 
minute  only.  Will  it,  then,  pay  to  make 
this  reservoir  to  give  out  this  quantity 
for  12  hours  a  day  all  the  year  round,  and 
year  by  year?  Seeing  what  many  other 
resen-oirs  have  cost,  and  not  going  to  cither 
extreme,  this  one  would  probably  cost 
£12,000,  the  bank  being  made  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  by  raising  it  in  thin  layers  with 
tjarrows  and  dobbin  carts,  the  puddle  being 
particularly  well  worked  ;  the  waste  weir  of 
good  length,  so  th.at  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
rare  flood,  when  the  reservoir  might  be  nearly 
full,  the  overflow  could  not  attain  to  sucli  a 
height  as  to  endanger  tlie  bank  by  over- 
topping it  ;  a  bye  channel  being  provided  for 
the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream,  and  a  sub- 
stantial cottage  built  for  the  reservoir  keeper. 
The  falls  at  these  1.5  mills  vary  from  10ft.  to 
30ft.,  the  aggregate  being  ;?26ft.  The  wheels 
are  all  either  overshot  or  breast  wheels,  of 
good  construction,  and  in  good  working 
order.  Then,  although  we  estimated  ];i-2 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  per  foot  of 
fall  to  be,  perhaps,  an  average  of  all  wheels 
to  give  an  effective  horse-power,  we  shall  be 
warranted  in  taking  12  cubic  feet  per  second 
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in  this  case.  This  is  the  quantity  that  ]\[r. 
'  Fairbairn  (now  Sir  "Win.  Fairb'airn)  h.as 
frequently  given  as  the  proper  quantity. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  power,  therefore,  to 
accrue  to  the  mills  from  the  construction  of 

this  reservoir  wiU  be  (^^^J<J^  ^\  72  horse- 
^  12  X    60     ' 


power.  In  the  district  we  are  consider- 
ing an  effective  horse-power  is  worth  £12 
per  annum,  and  if  each  mill  contribute  its 
quota  according  to  the  benefit  it  would  receive 
(we  will  not  now  go  into  the  more  minute 
subdivision  of  benefits  by  considering  that 
those  mills  nearest  the  reservoir  would  receive 
more  benefit  than  those  farther  off)  there 
will  be  an  income  of  .i 864  a  year.  Deducting 
the  wages  of  the  reservoir  keeper,  and  setting 
aside  £40  a  year  to  provide  a  fund  for  repairs, 
there  would  be  a  net  income  of  £720  a  year. 
The  outlay  being  £12,000,  the  percentage 
return  would  be  6  per  annum.  But  this 
does  not  represent  the  whole  gain  to  the  mill 
owners.  The  gain  is  chiefly  in  having  a 
constant  stream  of  water,  and  an  absence  of 
floods.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  miller 
than  to  see  water  pass  him  which  he  can 
make  no  use  of,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
hinders  his  work  by  backing  up  against  the 
tail  of  his  wheel.  By  storing  the  flood  waters 
he  can  always  reckon  upon  a  certain  power 
of  doing  W'ork,  and  can  enter  into  contracts 
with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  fulfil  them. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  gain  in  constructing 
storage  reservoirs. 


ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 

[By  Edward  A.  Freejun,  in  the  Fortni/jhtly 
Eevicw.*^ 

THE  columnar  Romanesque  of  Italy  was  not  the 
only  architectural  form  in  which  the  round- 
arched  construction  clothed  itself.  Another  variety 
•arose  wliich  was  an  even  more  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  manner  of  building.  Tlds  was 
that  form  of  Romanesque  which  cast  aside  the  use 
of  the  column  as  a  main  constructive  feature,  and 
rested  its  arches  on  vast  square  piers.  The  column, 
where  it  was  used  at  all,  was  used  only  as  a  purely 
decorative  feature,  as  a  mere  nook-shaft  in  the 
angles  of  the  rectangular  piers.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction also  was  of  Italian  birth :  we  see  it  in  the 
great  Lombard  cliurches  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  it 
spread  itself  in  different  forms  over  all  the  lands 
nortli  of  the  Alps.  We  see  it  in  its  greatest  purit}' 
in  those  German  buildings  of  which  I  h.ave  already 
spoken,  where  the  main  arcades  exhibit  the  square 
pier  and  the  round  arch  as  their  one  feature.  And 
we  find  a  great  number  of  forms  which  we  may  call 
intermediate  between  the  column  and  the  square 
pier.  "We  find  rectangular  piers  so  surrounded  by 
attached  shafts  that  the  columnar  element,  though 
purely  decorative,  is  that  which  has  most  share  in 
the  general  effect.  And  we  find  piers  of  cylindrical 
form,  sometimes  of  distinctly  columnar  form,  which 
ha-ve  little  enough  in  common  with  the  graceful 
monoliths  of  Ravenna  and  Lucca.  In  England, 
above  all,  we  find  those  enormously  massive  round 
piers  which  by  no  straining  of  language  can  be 
called  columns,  but  which  arc  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  niiisses  of  wall  analogous  to  the  square  piers, 
only  taking  a  cjdindrical  instead  of  a  rectangular 
form.  And,  though  the  construction  of  the  square 
pier  and  that  of  the  column  are  quite  distinct  in  idea, 
we  constantly  find  thcni  mingled  together  iu  jirac- 
tice,  not  only  iu  contemporar}^  buildings  in  the  same 
country  but  even  actually  in  the  same  building. 

Now,  to  the  purely  classical  mind  it  is  perhaps 
harder  to  admit  that  the  Northern  Romanesque  is  a 
genuine  and  perfect  style  of  architecture,  one  to 
which  the  classical  Roman  was  a  mere  transition, 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  columnar  Romanesque 
of  Italy.  There  is  a  temptation  to  set  aside  the 
Romanesque  buildings  as  not  forming  any  really 
distinct  style  of  architecture,  to  look  on  their  earlier 
forms  as  the  mere  expiring  traces  of  Roman  art, 
and  to  look  on  their  later  forms  as  the  mere  fore- 
shadowing of  the  coming  Gothic.  There  is  a  temp- 
tation to  do  this  even  in  Italy,  and  north  of  tlie 
.\lps  the  temptation  naturally  becomes  stiU  stronger. 
In  the  earlier  ex;un[)les  of  the  Northern  Roman- 
esque the  work,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  often  of 
extreme  rudeness.  And  even  in  the  later  and  more 
finished  forms  of  the  style,  such  as  our  own  en- 
riched Norman,  stately  and  noble  as  is  the  general 
effect,  the  mere  detail,  when  it  attempts  anj'thing 
coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  sculpture,  is  apt  to  be 
mueliless  beautifullhan  grotesque.  But  the  question  is 
not  as  to  the  merit  of  detail,  but  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  constructive  and  decorative  systems.  The 
Norman  Romanesque,   no  less  than  the   Southern, 
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carries  out  boldly,  honestly,  and  consistently,  that 
ronnd-archcd  construction  which  the  Classical  Roman 
timidly  strives  to  mask.  It  might  be  an  untoward 
.accident  that  ages  which  stood  ver_v  high  in  the  art 
of  strictly  architectural  design  stood  very  low  in  the 
art  of  merely  decorative  sculpture.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  general  principle.  The  Romanesque 
style,  Northern  as  well  as  Southern,  the  style  of 
Normandy  and  England  no  less  than  the  style  of 
Itah-,  succeeds  in  carrying  out  that  principle  of  con- 
struction which  the  classical  Rom.in  failed  to  carry 
out.  I  hold,  then,  that  the  works  of  the  early  Ciesar's 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  simply  transitional  between 
the  pure  style  of  the  entablature  and  the  pure  style 
of  the  round  arch ;  they  are  simply  imperfect 
attempts  at  a  mode  of  building  of  which  one  type 
was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  at  Pisa,  and 
another  type  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  at 
Durham. 

Romanesque  .architecture,  then,  is  neither  a  mere 
corrupt  Roman  nor  yet  a  mere  imperfect  Gothic.  It 
is  a  genuine  independent  style ;  it  is  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  construction  of  the  round  arch, 
just  as  Grecian  is  the  highest  development  of  the 
construction  of  the  entablature,  and  Gothic  the 
highest  development  of  the  construction  of  the  pointed 
arch.  As  au  architectur,al  conception,  it  stands  on 
equal  terms  alongside  of  the  other  two.  In  historic 
interest,  to  one  who  fidly  grasps  the  history  of 
civilised  man  as  one  long  unbroken  drama,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  buildings  of  the  Romanesque 
ages  surpass  the  buildings  either  of  purely  Classical 
or  of  later  Medi.-cv.al  times.  No  biuldings'  of  earlier 
or  of  later  times  bear  about  them  the  same  charm  as 
those  which  arose  at  the  bidling  of  Diocletian,  of 
Theodoric,  of  Justinian,  of  Charles,  and  of  William. 
The  one  city  of  Ravenna,  standing  like  an  isthmu.5 
between  two  worlds,  rich  in  the  tombs  and  temples 
of  the  last  Italian  Emperors  .and  the  first  Teutonic 
Kings,  might  alone  supply  matter  for  the  study  and 
meditation  of  a  life. 

Of  both  forms  of  Romanesque,  the  columnar  type 
and  that  which  employs  the  massive  square  or  round 
pier,  Itiiiy  is  alike  the    p.arent.      But   as  one  type 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in    Italy  and  the  other 
out  of  Italy,  the  one  by  the  b.anks  of   the  Arno  and 
the  other  by  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  we  may  fairly 
speak  of  them  severally  as  Southern  and  as  Northern 
Romanesque.     This  division  is  purely  constructional, 
without  any  reference   to  the  dates   of    p,articnlar 
buildings.     As  works   of    art,  Spiilato  and  Torcello, 
eight  hundred  ye.ars  apart,  must  be  placed  closer  to- 
gether   thau   either   of   them   stands    to  the  great 
mass    of    buildings    which     came    between    them. 
But  we  must  also  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Romanesque  st3*Ie  as  looked  at  from  a  more    strictly 
chronological  point  of  view.     A  long   study  of  the 
subject  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
several   journeys,  some   of  which  were   undertaken 
for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture, has,  I   trust,  enabled  me  pretty  well    ta 
trace  out  the  history  of  the  style.     In  that  history, 
as  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  I  can  discern 
two   main  periods    of  very    unequal    length.     The 
former  drags  out  its  being  from  the  third  century  to 
the  eleventh,  without  its  being  possible  to  draw  any 
broad  Hue  at  any  intermediate  point.     The   latter 
takes   in   the  busy    time  from    the    middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  one 
of  the  richest  times  of  architectural  development  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  historj*  of  the  art.    The  main 
distinction  between  the  two  is  that,  during  the  former 
period,  Italy  set  the  fashion  to  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  while,  during  the  latter  period,  most  of  the 
great  countries  of   Ihirope,   Italy  among  the  others, 
struck  out  independent    forms  of  Romanesque  art 
for  themselves.     The  buildings  of  the    former  class 
are  comparatively  rare,   but  they  are  scattered    over 
all  the  lands  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
the    Alps,  and    they    everywhere    bear    the   most 
.striking  likeness  to  one   another,  and  the  most  un- 
doubted signs  of  being  imitated  from  common  Italian 
models.     The  buildings  of  the  Latter  class  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  everywhere,  and  they  strike  the 
inquirer  by  their  remarkable  diversity,    a  diversity 
shown  not   so  much  in    their  detail,  which  is  often 
strikingly  alike    in  countries    far    ap.art    from  one 
another,  as  iu  the  general  character  of  their   archi- 
tectural  conceptions.     The  former  class,   till    some- 
body helps  me  to  a  better  name,  I  shall  speak  of  in  a 
body  as  Primitive  IJomanesquo.     The  different  varie- 
ties of  the   latter    class    are  best    called  after    the 
countries  in  which    they    severally   arose  or    were 
brought  to  perfection,  Norman,  Aquitanian,  German, 
Italian,  or  any  other.     In  England  the  two    classes 
are     commonly    known    as    "Saxon,"  or  "Anglo- 
.Saxon,"    and  "  Norman."     The   latter    njime   is  a 
thoroughly  good  one,  if  only  jicople  will  not   speak 
of  "Norman."  *' Early  English."  '•  Decorated,"  and 
"  Perpendicular,"  or  of  any  other   familiar  set  of 
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names,  as  four  or  seven  styles  or  pfiriods  on  a  level 
Tvith  one  another.  The  later  Ilomanesque  of  England 
was  undoubte-Uy  of  Norman  invention,  and  it  was 
brouEjht  into  England  under  Norman  influence.  liut 
the  use  of  the  word  "-Saxon"  to  express  our  few 
and  scattered  examples  of  the  earlier  form  of  iloman- 
esque is  liable  to  all  the  objections  whicli  always 
apply  to  the  vaj^ue  use  of  that  misleading  name,  and 
also  to  some  further  objections  special  to  itself. 
Besides  the  absurdity  of  talking  of  Saxon  buildings  or 
Saxon  anything  at  York  or  Lincoln,  the  name  further 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  Saxon  style  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  English,  whereas  our  surviving  Saxon 
buildings  are  simply  rude  examples  of  a  style  common 
to  England  with  the  rest  of  Western  Cliristendom. 
The  first  Christian  buildings  which  were  reared  in 
Britain  after  the  English  Conquest  were  said  to  be 
built  after  the  Roman  fashion,'  and  after  the  Itoman 
fashion  they  went  on  being  built  till  the  Normanis- 
ing  Edward  brought  over  a  new  style  of  building 
from  his  beloved  Normandy,  t 

Buildings  of  the  "Primitive  Romanesque  style  are, 
as  I  have  already  said,  rare  throughout  Europe.  In 
England  especially  we  have  no  surviving  buildings 
ot  any  great  size  earlier  than  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  form  of  Romanesque  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. "We  have  nothing  left  but  a  few  small  and 
rude  fragments,  and  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
towers,  which  enables  uS  easily  to  identify  the  early 
Romanesque  of  England  with  the  contemporary  work 
of  other  lands.  Still,  we  have  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  both  the  square  pier  and  the  column  were 
used  in  England,  though  the  few  columns  that  remain, 
as  at  Repton,  and  as  responds  in  a  good  many  chancel 
and  belfry  arches,  are  certainly  of  wonderful  rude- 
ness. J  But  though  they  often  affect  a  good  deal  of 
barbaric  richness,  we  find  in  them  no  sign  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Norman  style,  while  many  of 
them  do  show  an  uncouth  imitation  of  Roman  work. 
Bnt  while  in  England  we  have  to  patch  up  our  case 
from  very  small,  rude,  and  mutilated  examples,  we 
find  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  continent  a 
cons:  ierable  number  of  examples  of  greater  size,  be- 
longing to  various  dates  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Various  buildings  showing  more 
or  less  of  the  features  marking  our  so-called  Saxon 
Style,  the  pilaster -strips,  the  baluster-col  nmns,  the 
mid-wall  shafts,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
Style,  will  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  over 
various  parts  of  Germany,  France,  Aquitaine,  and 
Burgundy.  The  general  mass  of  the  German  ex- 
amples I  put  by  for  the  present,  as  the  architecture 
of  Germany  has  a  distinct  history  of  its  own.  But 
one  German  example  must  be  mentioned  here  as 
standing  at  tlie  head  of  its  class.  The  great  gate- 
way of  the  Abbey  of  Lorsch — the  Lauresheim  of  the 
days  of  Charles  and  Eginhard — remains  almost  alone 
as  a  work  of  the  days,  seemingly  of  the  earliest 
days,  of  the  great  King  himself.  Of  the  Lorsch 
Gateway  the  lower  .-^tory,  with  its  Corinthian  half- 
columns  not  yet  flattened  into  pilasters,  might 
almost  be  called  Roman  rather  than  Romanesque  ; 
but  the  upper  stage,  with  its  flat  pilasters,  its  un- 
classi^al  capitals,  its  straight-sided  arches,  shows 
that  we  have  reached  a  class  of  buildings  of  which 
Deerhurst  and  Karls  Barton  are  members.  But 
Lorsch  stands  by  itself ;  among  ordinary  specimens 
of  the  rriniitive  style,  the  first  place  is  certainly  due 
to  a  building  in  quite  another  region  of  tlie  Empire, 
to  the  church  of  Romainmoutier  in  the  present 
canton  of  Vaud.  Here  we  have  a  minster  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  two  clearly  marked  Primitive 
dates,  belonging,  if  I  rightly  remember,  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  and  witli  a  little  later  Romanesque 
work  to  contrast  with  tlicm.  The  piers  of  the 
original  building  iire  rudu  enough,  very  massive,  but 
with  an  evident  attempt  at  tlie  columnar  form.  It 
is  curious  to  compare  them  with  the  later  and  not 
very  distant  church  of  Grandsmi,  where  we  feel 
almost  carried  back  to  Luccainits  thoroughly  basili- 
can  arcades,  where  Roman  columns  have  been  used 
up  again,  and  fitted  with  elaborate  capitals,  seem- 
ingly of  the  twelfth  century.  Two  other  churches  of 
Burgundian  Switzerland,  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than    Romainmoutier,     S.    Sulpice    in     Vaud    and 

•  On  these  early  churches  bco  Booda,  Hiet.  Eccl.  i,  H'.i 
(at.  ill.  4),  aud  Vita  S.  Bonedicti,  §  0.  Beootlict  BlHcop 
broughf  builders  from  Gaul  to  build  "juxta  Komanorum 
tnorem."  The  q.tU  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  England  were  the 
name. 

t  Will.  Malmh,  Gftnt.  Rpfj.  II.  2fi.  "  In  nadom  eeelesia  die 
Theoplianiaj  HopiiItuH  pst,  quam  ipm?  lllo  coaipositloniH 
gonere  primus  in  Anglia  aHliilcaverat  quod  nunc  pone 
cuncti  sumpHioais  minulantur  cxpensls." 

t  Snmptinff  in  Sussex.  S.  Benct'satCamhrldgo.andEarl 
Odda's  Chumh  at  Dowhurst.  supply  8ome  of  tlie  best  ox- 
ftmplcfl.  The  Carahridgo  example  is,  clouhtle.HM,  much 
earlier  than  thooihortwu.  The  u«oof  cnlumus  in  EnKlnml 
in  the  Hcventh  century  i^  witnosMoa  by  EiMiua,  the 
biographer  of  Wilfrith,  who  Hppaks  (VJt.i.  Wilf.  17j  of  blH 
church  at  Ilipon  an  "basilica  polUo  lapide  a  fiuidamentiH 
In  terra  UMtpioail  Hummum  aodillcata,  variia  columuis  et 
porticibus  suffulta." 


S.  Peter  in  Wallis,  are  also  useful  as  supplying 
the  contrast  between  earlier  and  later  Romanesque. 
The  Basse  (Euvre^  at  Beauvais,  that  is  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Temple  of 
S.  John  at  Poitiers,  the  church  of  Saint  Aventin 
in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  department  of  Ilaute- 
Garonne,  the  crypt  under  the  apse  of  the  Abbey  of 
Pleinpied  in  Berri,  some  parts  of  the  abbey  of  Bran- 
tome  in  Perigord  all  supply  studies  of  Primitive 
Romanesque,  in  different  varieties  and  of  different 
dates.  And  at  the  end  of  our  list,  putting  to 
shame  even  Romainmoutier  at  the  beginning,  comes 
the  original  and  still  perfect  shell,  but  slightly 
masked  b}'  a  recasting  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the 
"  micele  mj'nster  ret  R^mys,"  the  mighty  Abbey  of 
Saint  Remigius,  the  church  hallowed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  the  presence  alike  of  the  Ciesar  of  the 
mainland  and  of  ambassadors  from  the  Basileus  of 
the  island  Empire,*  The  church  where  a  son  of 
^Elfgar  was  buried,  and  on  whose  massive  pillars 
G^Tth  looked  while  they  were  still  in  their  freshness, 
has  advanced  many  degrees  beyond  the  work  of 
lienedict  BIscop  at  Jarrow  and  Monkswearmouth, 
but  it  still  belongs  to  the  same  great  class;  it  shows 
no  .sign  of  the  distinciive  features  of  the  later  local 
styles;  it  still  belongs  to  the  days  when  a  common 
form  of  art,  such  as  it  was,  prevailed  throughout 
tiie  West. 

But  it  is  the  towers  which  give  us  the  best  evidence 
for  the  unity  of  the  architectural  style  of  all  Western 
Christendom  up  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
"■  Saxon  "  towers  of  England,  the  tall,  square,  hard, 
unbuttresseil,  towers,  with  the  mid-wall  shafts  of 
their  windows,  their  rude  enrichment  of  square  strips 
and  long-and-short  work,  are  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of  such  matters.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  come  upon  a  group  of 
towers  of  essentially  the  same  character  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pyrenees,  gathering  round  tiiat  striking 
minster  of  S.  Aventin  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  later  journeys  I  came  across  towers  of 
essentiall}'-  the  same  kind  in  the  great  Burgundian 
Abbey  of  Saint  Mauricef  and  in  the  .great  Swabian 
Abbey  of  Schaffhausen.:}:  So  close  a  likeness  in  such 
distant  spots  could  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident ; 
it  could  hardly  be  the  result  of  copying  from  one 
another.  Earls  Barton  and  S.  Aventin  were  not 
likely  to  seek  their  models  at  Sehaffhausen,  and 
Schaffhausen  was  still  less  likely  to  seek  its  models 
either  at  Earls  Barton  or  at  S.  Aventin.  But 
all  roads  lead  alike  to  and  from  Rome,  and  I  felt 
convinced  thnt  the  key  to  the  likeness  was  to  be 
found  in  all  being  derived  from  a  common  Italian 
source.  The  likeness  among  tlie  varioui!  forms  of 
Romanesque  architecture  answers  to  the  likeness 
among  the  various  dialects  of  the  Romance  speech, 
aud  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  As  I 
carried  my  researches  further,  I  found  towers  of  the 
same  type  in  every  part  of  Germany  which  I  visited, 
at  Dortmund  and  at  Bremen,  at  Coblenz  and  at 
Wurzburg.  I  found  tlie  banks  of  the  Main  and  the 
Alpine  pass  from  Innsbriiek  to  Trent  set  thick  with 
them.  Once  south  from  the  Alps,  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  smaller  and 
ruder  examples  of  Italian  towers  are  identical  with 
those  in  our  own  land.  There  are  towers  at  Verona 
and  at  Lincoln  which  might  change  places,  without 
either  seeming  to  be  in  a  strange  land.  If  Schafl- 
hnusen  and  Saint  Maurice  seemed  like  glorified  forms 
of  our  own  rude  "  Saxon  "  towers,  the  great  Saint 
Zeno  semed  like  a  glorified  form  of  Schatfhausen  and 
Saint  Maurice.  The  matter  seems  absolutely  beyond 
doubt.  Up  to  the  eleventh  century,  no  less  than  in 
the  seventh,  men  went  on  buildijig  "jnxta  Romanorum 
morem."'  They  followed  Roman  models,  not  only  by 
some  vague  tradition,  but  by  a  conscious  imitation  of 
the  buildings,  whether  of  the  Eternal  City  itself  or 
of  the  hardly  less  renowned  cities  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscan  V. 


I'TRKPROOE    CONSTRUCTION. 

TIIE   following  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool    Polytechnic    Society    by    Mr.     L. 
llomblower : — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  walls, 
partitions,  floors,  and  roofs  of  buildings,  at  once 
light,  cheap,  durable,  thoroughlj*  fireproof,  and  con- 
venient for  ventilating  the  rooms  or  spaces  they  en- 
close. Eur  these  purposes  the  following  materials 
are  employed  in  combination  for  walls,  partitions, 
floors,  and  roofs;  iron  or  steel,    hollow   earthenware, 

•  Sco  Norman  Conquest  iU  lU,  4/i6,  2nd  cd.  Tho  conse- 
cration wa>f  in  104!t,  at  tho  very  end  of  our  poriotl,  when 
the  later  Ilomanesque  was  alreft'ly  coining  in.  J5ut  the 
work  must  havi*  beou  boguu  many  years  before. 

t  The  present  tower  was  built,  partly  out  of  Roman 
matorialfi,  by  King  Uudulf,  of  Burgundy,  in  1014. 

I  The  tower  and  the  whole  church  are  of  a  pioee.  I  feel 
Buro  that  tho  date  is  1040,  but  1  cannot  at  the  moment  luy 
my  hand  on  auy  authority. 


and  concrete  or  cement ;  and  for  partitions,  under  a 
modification — inm  or  steel,  metal  wire,  earthenware 
pipes,  and  concrete  or  cement. 

Walls,  partitions,  floors,  and  roofs  are  constructed 
of  sheet-iron  or  steel,  preferably  so  formed  as  to 
represent  one-half  of  an  octagonal  honeycomb  cell 
in  transverse  section,  reversed  and  placed  as  flitches 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  space  of  tJin.  between 
the  flitches;  in  this  space  are  placed  pipes  of  hollow 
earthenware,  with  the  sides  splaying  outwards  at 
the  base  to  form  a  skewback.  These  pipes  are  in 
2ft.  lengths,  and  the  iron  flitches  are  bolted  to  and 
through  the  earthenware  pipes,  thus  forming  a  com- 
posite girder.  These  girders  are  placed  2ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  at  the  proposed  ceiling  height,  hav- 
ing 4Un.  wall-hold  at  each  end.  A  rough  staying 
is  required  on  which  to  lay  the  floors;  between  each 
skewback  an  earthernware  hollow  pipe,  with  oval- 
shaped  head  and  flat  soffit  channelled  and  indented, 
to  receive  the  plaster  of  ceiling,  is  placed,  with  suffi- 
cieut  room  left  between  the  composite  girders  to  re- 
ceive the  charge  of  cement  concrete.  This  is  filled 
in  from  the  upper  side  and  well  consolidated.  The 
upper  surface  of  floor  is  truly  levelled,  and  grouted 
with  strong  cement  grout,  and  brought  to  a  fair 
surface  if  intended  sole!}'  to  form  floor ;  but  if  tiles, 
marble,  flooring-boards,  or  parquetry  are  intended 
to  be  used  as  flooring,  the  concrete  is  simply  levelled 
and  left  rough. 

Holes  are  left  in  the  soffits  of  the  hollow  pipes, 
where  requisite,  for  ventilation,  and  the  pipes  so 
utilised  are  connected  with  flues  in  the  walls  adjoin- 
ing, or  warm  air  may  be  conveyed  by  the  same 
means  to  an}'  room  in  the  house. 

In  walls  and  partitions  the  iron  and  steel  lengths 
are  placed  in  a  vertical,  in  floors  in  a  horizontal,  aud 
in  roofs  in  an  angular  position. 

Partitions  are  constructed  of  half-octagonal  honey- 
comb iron  or  steel  cells,  with  metal  wire  stretched 
across  instead  of  laths  to  receive  the  cement  concrete 
or  plaster;  such  wue  serving  to  tie  the  iron  and  steel 
lengths,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  and  strengthen 
the  cement  concrete  or  plaister. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  bricks,  flooring-boards, 
tiles,  marble,  or  other  desired  surfaces  may  be  at- 
tached to  parts  constructed  in  accordance  with  my 
invention,  whether  for  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  or 
roofs. 

A  floor  can  be  constructed  without  the  octagonal 
iron  flitches,  simply  by  forming  the  composite 
girders  separately  before  fixing,  b}'  running  a  Ith 
round  iron  bar,  with  nuts  and  screws,  through  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  tiles,  aud  charging  the  iuterim 
with  cement  concrete  of  fair  quality,  and  when  dry 
screwing  the  whole  together,  thus  making  a  con- 
tinuous beam  aud  skewback  to  receive  the  hollow 
oval  earthenware  centres,  which,  in  fact,  throw  the 
whole  construction  into  a  series  of  small  arches 
bound  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  the  cement 
concrete. 

This  mode  of  construction  has  many  advantages 
for  cottages — it  is  deauly,  commands  ventflation,  so 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  poor,  and  would  not 
require  or  entail  constant  repairs.  It  is  of  immense 
importance  in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  barracks, 
dispensaries,  railway  stations,  &c.  It  would  be  very 
valuable  if  used  in  the  construction  of  floors  over 
lock-up  shops,  so  common  in  London,  and  in  which 
so  many  fires  have  occurred,  caused  in  many  in- 
stances by  fraudulent  tradesmen  who  purposely  set 
fire  to  their  shops  to  rob  the  Insurance  Companies, 
without  any  consideration  for  the  unfortunate 
families  that  may  be  living  above  them.  If  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  floors  of  public  buildings  it 
would  be  utilised  admirably  for  warming  purposes 
as  well  as  those  of  ventilation.  Another  rccommeuda- 
tion  is,  that  it  is  cheap  and  can  be  constructed  by 
any  labourer  of  ordinary  intelligence — it  does  not 
require  skilled  labour — simply  an  experieuced  man 
to  -superintend. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ing and  amalgamating  the  materials  forming  the 
concrete  together.  Old  bricks,  broken  small  enough 
to  jmss  througli  an  inch  mesli,  well-washed  gravel 
and  sand,  and  furnace  slag,  broken  as  before  de- 
scribed, made  an  excellent  material  to  mix  with  the 
Portland  cement.  The  proportion  should  be 
accurately  measured— six  of  broken  brick,  of  slag, 
and  sand,  to  one  of  cement — tlii.s  must  be  carefully 
turned  over  while  dry,  and  well  mixed.  Too  much 
water  is  fatal  to  the  setting  qualities  of  the  concrete, 
it  only  washes  the  cement  out  of  the  mass  ;  just 
sufficient  water  should  be  used  to  temper  the  mass, 
which  sliould  not  be  made  in  greater  (piantities  than 
could  be  readily  carried  to  the  floors  and  used  before 
it  commences  setting. 

In  forming  the  floors  this  fact  must  be  strongly 
borne  in  mind^the  material  must  be  put  iu  in  one 
body;  it  will  not  do  to  lay  the  floor  in  layers,  there- 
fore vou  should  not  undertake  more  at  ouce  than 
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von  can  satisfactorily  complete  in  the  day.  When 
the  floor  has  set  for  a  fortniijht  the  stai^incr  may  be 
strnck,.but  as  the  material  gains  strength  daily  until 
crystallisation  is  complete,  the  iioors  should  not  be 
too  heavily  taxed  at  first. 

The  partitions  -would  be  very  valuable  if  used  in- 
stead of  the  stiled  partitions  so  much  in  vogue  now ; 
the  weight  could  be  suspended  in  both  from  girders 
above,  and  thus  relieve  the  floors. 

For  cottages  and  smaller  houses,  partitions  4^in. 
thick  of  this  construction  -would  be  ample,  the  metal 
nprights  being  embedded  in  concrete. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  ye.ar  two  specimens 
of  the  flooring  -were  erected.  One  specimen  had  a 
bearing  of  7ft.  Gin.  between  the  supports,  with  Sin. 
wall-hold  at  each  end,  and  -n-as  14ft.  wide ;  it  was 
completed  on  January  23,  and  on  February  10  it 
•was  loaded  with  .31  tons  dead  weight.  The  other 
specimen,  with  15ft.  6in.  bearing  between  the  sup- 
ports, and  ha-ring  Sin.  wall-hold  at  each  end.  was 
completed  on  February  3,  and  on  the  24th  it  was 
loaded  with  C  tons  of  dead  weight,  on  an  area 
1ft.  Gin.  wide  on  either  .side  of  the  transverse  central 
line,  which  was  equal  to  a  load  of  1  ton  per  super- 
ficial yard. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  J.  Grant,  Mem.'  Inst.  C.E.,  that  Portland 
cement  concrete  does  not  attain  its  full  tensile 
strength  for  years  ;  the  material  gaining  at  the  end 
of  one  year  more  than  four  times  the  strength  it 
possessed  shortly  after  construction.  Consequently 
the  bearing  power  of  the  latter  sample  after  one 
year  would  be  about  48  tons  distributed  over  the 
entire  surface. 

Another  invention,  in  addition  to  the  patent 
flooring,  is  a  very  simple  method  of  rendering  iron 
columns  and  gu-ders  already  erected  in  buildings 
perfectly  fireproof,  bj-  means  of  a  ring  of  fire-clay 
tubes,  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  columns 
and  supports  of  the  girders,  securely  bound  together 
and  attached  to  the  iron  by  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, which  allows  of  a  free  current  of  air  between 
the  iron  and  external  face  of  concrete  ;  this  casing 
only  adds  two  inches  to  the  thickness  of  the  ring  of 
the  column. 


ROYAL    IX.STITUTE     OF     BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in" the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  past  session  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Richard  Hardy,  of  Colwick, 
Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Morley,  of  3,  Upper 
Merrion-street,  Dublin,  were  unanimously  elected  as 
associates. 

The  PRESiDEXTsaid  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
the  secretary  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1x73,  soliciting  the  help  of  the 
Institute  in  securing  an  eSieient  representation  of 
British  architecture  at  the  exhibition,  either  by 
models  or  drawings.  He  thought  the  profession 
generally  was  getting  a  little  sick  of  these  exhibi- 
tions, and  as  the  Council  was  of  the  .same  opinion, 
he  wail  not  prepared  to  lay  anj'  recommendation  be- 
fore the  members.  U  was  left  to  the  members  to 
take  action  in  the  matter  if  they  thought  fit. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers, 
then  formally  presented  to  the  Institute  the  portraits 
(painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin)  of  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Pa.st  Presidents 
of  the  Institute. 

■nrE  president's  .\ddress. 
The  Prksident  then  proceeded  to  read  his  in- 
augural address,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
salient  points : — Our  numbers  at  starting  last  vear 
were:  — Fellows,  27G ;  Associatf-s,  243;  Students. 
21.  We  have  now  Fellows,  281  ;  Associates,  2.iG 
(of  whom  three  were  Students);  Stuilents,  24. 
Amongst  our  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members 
we  have  this  year  elected  M.  lC-;perandieH.  of  Mar- 
siJilles;  Herr  A.  Guldenpfennig.  of  Paderborn ;  II 
Cav.iliere  Enrico  Alvino,  of  Naples;  II  Cavalierc 
Antonio  Cipolla,  Government  Architect.  Rome  ;  ami 
II  Cavaliere  Pictro  Rosa,  Rome.  After  deducting 
the  losses  in  our  numbers  bv  death,  we  start  this 
session  with  a  gain  of  twenty-four  'in  all  classes. 
The  .special  opportunities  now  available  to  the  archi- 
tectural student  for  education  in  everv  branch  of  his 
profession  at  one  or  other  of  the  class"es  open  to  him 
are  certainly  not  less  than  they  were  when  I  alluded 
to  them  last  year.  I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that 
they  were  as  generally  and  heartily  utilised  as  the 
well-wisher  to  his  profession  could"  desire;  such,  I 
fear  it  must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  the  'case.  '  I 
cannot,  however,  hear  of  any  positive  falling  oft  in 
the  numbers  attending  the  various  .schools  or  classes. 
Jiut  if  our  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  onr  profession 


is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be,  I  am  sure  all  here  will 
regret  to  learn  that  in  Paris,  where  architecture  used 
to  be  so  popular  and  so  successful  a  study,  this  year 
it  is  singularly  unfortunate  or  singularly  unpopular, 
for,  at  the  recent  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beans  Arts,  although  there  were  eight 
first-class,  seven  second-class,  and  six  third-class 
prizes  distributed  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  en- 
graving, not  a  single  award  was  made  to  any  archi- 
tectural student.  I  had  understood  that  when  the 
Royal  Academy  took  the  wise  and  generous 
step  of  instituting  a  special  class  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  and  placing  it  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Phenii  Spiers,  it  was  proposed  that 
this  gentleman  should  make  a  special  report  upon  the 
system  of  architectur,al  education  adopted  in  France, 
and  that  at  least  the  best  portions  of  that  system 
might  be  engrafted  upon  the  one  adopted  at  the 
Academy;  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  further  action  in  the  matter.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Academj*  having  once  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  this  (to  our  profession)  interesting  and  im- 
portant matter,  will  surely  not  let  it  lack  their 
further  care  and  energy.  The  Professional  Exami- 
nation for  young  architects  is  a  subject  which  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  a 
special  Committee  of  the  Institute.  It  is  useless  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  time  and  trouble 
which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  matter  the 
scheme  as  at  first  started  proved  a  failure.  A  few 
earnest  students,  indeed,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  testing  their  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  were  content  with  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  names  enrolled  in  the  scantj'  list  of 
candidates  who  had  won  their  spurs  in  the  respective 
classes  of  Proficiency  and  Distinction  ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  students  required  somethiug 
more  than  this  privilege  to  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward for  a  merely  nominal  honour.  A  prejudice 
had  previously  existed  against  anything  like  a  pro- 
fessional diploma;  but,  like  all  prejudice,  having 
little,  if  any,  foundation  in  justice,  it  yielded  by 
degrees  to  a  more  generous  conviction.  I3y  a  reso- 
lution passed  in  this  room  the  recommendation  of 
the  Examination  Committee  that  a  certificate  of 
merit  should  be  issued  to  successful  candidates  was 
approved  and  adopted.  Since  this  was  done  the 
same  Committee  have  set  themselves  to  remodel  the 
rules  of  the  Examination,  and  to  simplify  their 
application,  so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students, 
and  to  afford  some  more  positive  recognition  of 
merit  to  those  whose  exertions  in  the  field  of  technical 
education  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
E-xamination  will  henceforth  be  conducted  in  two 
divisions,  viz.,  the  Artistic  and  the  Scientific  Sec- 
tions, and  candidates  will  be  at  liberty  to  come  up 
for  one  or  both  sections  at  a  time  in  a  given  3'ear. 
It  is  proposed  that  a  candidate  who  has  passed  in 
both  divisions  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  free 
studentship  of  the  Institute  for  four  .vears,^  and  on 
becoming  a  member  sh.all  be  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  "  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects." 

The  receipts  from  subscriptions,  dividends,  and 
donations  in  1870  and  in  1871  are  strangely  close. 
In  1870  they  amounted  to  £l,G8j  Us.  Id.,  in  1871 
to  £1,687  17s.  4d.,  the  average  being  £1,G86  14s. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  varies  more  considerably, 
but  the  average  of  the  two  years  is  4!1,GU7  Us.  Sd. 
— a  painful  proximity — one  showing  how  much  pru- 
dence is  required  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds, 
and  I  beg  members  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  Council 
truly  said  in  their  last  report  ou  this  (juestion  :  — 
''Although  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute 
continues  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Council  feel  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  resources,  and  that  while  a  fair 
proportion  of  its  income  is  devoted  to  the  encoura.ge- 
ment  of  professional  study  and  other  general  object.s, 
it  wiuild  be  uMrt'asonable  to  expect  that  expenses  in- 
curred for  objects  of  a  still  wider  range  should  be 
borne  exclusively  by  .a  private  society.  For  in- 
stance, the  cost  of  the  Gener.al  Conference  last  year 
was  £132  12s.  7d." 

Since  this  time  last  year  the  obituary  of  our  own 
members  contains  the  names  of;  Jlr.  Henry  Ashton, 
Fellow;  Mr.  James  Spencer  Hell.  I'dlow  ;  Mr.  H.  J. 
lioolh,  Fellow;  Mr.  Frederick  Marrablc,  Fellow; 
Mr.  ICdward  Charles  Hakcwell,  Fellow ;  Mr.  AV. 
Powell,  Associate;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Associate;  Mr. 
A.  Bailey  Denton,  Associate;  and  within  the  last 
few  days,  one  who  was  for  many  years  a  member, 
Mr.  Thomas  AUom. 

Our  losses  in  the  class  of  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding members  have  been  the  following: — Sig. 
(^'arlo  llonucci,  of  Naples.  ex-Director  of  the  IC.Kca- 
vations  at  Pompeii;  II  Professore  Bcsia,  of  Milan ; 
Herr  -Toseph  Kranner,  of  Prague  and  Vienna;  and 
M.  Leon  Vaudoyer,  of  Paris. 

This  time  last  ye;ir  I  ventured  to  remind  those 
present  of  the  great  claims  which  the  Architectural 


Benevolent  Institution  lias  upon  our  profession,  and 
how  indifferently  I  thought  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
the  profession  generally,  responded  to  that  respon- 
sibility. The  result  of  that  appeal  or  reminder  has 
not,  I  fear,  been  as  useful  as  I  had  hoped  and  ex- 
jiected  ;  and!  I  learn  from  the  indefatigable  secretar}- 
of  that  charity,  that  "  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Society  has  had  little  farther  accession  of  funds, 
either  in  the  shape  of  donations  or  subscriptions, 
traceable  to  the  appeal  I  ventured  to  make  last  year." 
After  detailing  the  work  of  the  second  Confer- 
ence of  Architects,  the  President  gave  a  short  re- 
sumi'  of  the  progress  of  architecture  at  home  and 
abroad,  touched  briefly  on  the  questions  of  com- 
petitions and  architectural  criticism,  and  concluded 
by  describing  the  action  taken  by  the  Institute  in 
reference  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  the  excavations 
at  Ephesus. 

Mr.    Beresfoed    Hope,    JI.P.  :    I    have   much 
pleasure  in  rising  to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  feelings 
of  the   Institute  on  the  very   admirable   and  most 
practical  address   which  you    have  just  given   us. 
Having  had  myself  on  two   occasions   to  perform  a 
similar  duty,  I  know  how  anxious  the  task  is,  re- 
quiring much  consideration  as  to  what   topics   to 
bring   before   such    a  body   as   this,    and   how   to 
arrange  them  so  as  to   at  once  answer  to  one's  own 
consciousness  of  truth,    and   be  palatable  to  those 
who  hear  them.     Looking  back  on   the  papers  with 
which  I  troubled  this  Institute,  I  congratulate  you, 
sir,    upon    the   manner  in    which    you    have    com- 
pressed   so    much    into   a    small    space,    and    for 
the  skill  with  which  you  have  suppressed  matters 
upon  which  a  little  temporary    eclat   might   have 
been  gained  by  you  had  j-ou  touched  upon  them, 
but  which  references  would  not  have  done  any  real 
good  to  the  profession  if  published  to  the   world. 
The  world  is  ill-natured  enough — it  is  a  good-natured 
world  in  many  respects,  but   very   ill-natured   in 
others,  and  it  is  naturally   suspicious ;  it  is  jealous, 
it  is  too  fussy  in   matters  of  art ;  it  goes    in   for 
'■  payment  hy  results,"   and    never    considers    the 
difficulties  b}'  which  those  results  may  be  attained, 
and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  j'ou   as 
architects  should  hold  together  by  the  common  bond 
of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  profession — respect 
for  the  honour  of  the   profession  viewed  on  its  busi- 
ness side ;  respect  for  the  grandeur  of  the  mission  of 
architecture  viewed  as  an  art.     (Hear,  hear.)     We 
may   do   that  very   well,   and  yet  have  our  strong 
conscientious  convictions.     We  may  fight  out  in  this 
room,  as  knights  sans  pew  et  sans  reproche^  the  re- 
spective meritsof  the  pointed  arch,  the  pediment  and 
theround  arch;  these  are  all  matters  on  which  we  must, 
every  one  of  us,  have  our  convictions,   and  having 
those  convictions,  it  is  right  to  stand  up  for  them. 
But   while  we   fight  the  "Battle  of   the    Styles" 
uoutrance,  let  us  never  let  such  differences  of  opinion 
hinder  us  in  standing  shoulder  to  slioulder  against 
the    stinginess,    the    vulgarity,    and   the   suspicion 
which    we    often      meet     with     in      high    places. 
(.\pplause.)     Depend  upon  it,  great  buildings    will 
live  while  the  memory  of  First  Commissioners  will 
pass    away   like    the   dead    leaves    which    market 
gardeners  sweep  away.     (Laughter.)     There  is  one 
point  in  your  address,   sir,  which  rather  attaches  to 
me.     It   is  that  of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes. 
You  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  them 
up,  and  j-ou  further  pointed  out — and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  are  perfectly  correct — that  the  three 
sucieties  that  are  responsible  for  these  art  classes 
ought  to   put  their   shoulder   to   the  wheel.     Now, 
having  had  the  honour  to   be  at  the  head  of  one  of 
these  societies  [the  Architectural  Sluseum].  I  must 
point  out  that   I  do    wish  that   the   Architectural 
iluseum  had   alwaj's  reached  that   dangerous    ap- 
pruximation  between  receipts  and  expenditure  which 
you   think  so   discouraging  in   this    Institute,    but 
which  in  that  society'  we  should  think  the  apex  of 
prosperity.     You  must  look  upon   the  Museum  as  a 
society  that  has  attempted  a  great  deal,  and  without 
receiving  a  fair  amount  of  support  from  the  public, 
considering  our  enterprise,  and  the   untirin.g  labour 
especially  of  our  friends  the  treasurer  (Sir  Gilbert 
Scott)   and  the  bun.  si-c.  (Mr.  Clarke).     I  look  upoa 
these  art  classes  as   most  important  in  themselves, 
anri  trust  that  they  may  not  be  alloweil  to  drop. 

Mr.  .Ikxnings  seconded  the  resolution,  to  which, 
it  having  been  carried  bj-  acclamation,  the  Presi- 
dent briclly  responded,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  the  announcement  that  the  next  meeting 
will  take  place  on  Mond.ay  the  ISth  inst.,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  "  On  Pro- 
fessional Esprit  dc  Corps." 


Edwin  E.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  engineers,  died  on  tho  12tli  ult.  He  was 
engineer  in  chief  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
until  a  little  more  thau  a  year  ago,  and  since  has 
been  cousultiug  engineer  of  that  company. 
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AKCniTECTUUAL  ASS0CIx\T10N. 

THE  first  nrcliiiarj-  business  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  present  session  took  phice 
on  Friday  evening  last,  tlie  President,  Mr.  J.  Doug- 
lass Mathews,  A.JM.K.A.,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  final  meeting  of  last  session  havmg 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association,  vi;;. : 
Messrs.  A.  Twyman,  W.  G.  Doolan,  II.  Ward,  W. 
H.  Reynolds,  .'V.  F.  Spratt,  R.  E.  Bartlett,  W.  S. 
Jackson,  .-V.  W.  Hennings,  F.  Wilson,  W.  E.  Riley, 
G.  Fish,  R.  Avelanils,  ^Y.  11.  Langston,  E.  H. 
Peter,  S.  C.  Searle,  F.  Hennings,  H.  S.  Snell,  jun., 
and  W.  Scorer,  jun. 


ANNUAL   UEPORT. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Paice  then  read  the  annual  rcpojt,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  past 
session,  papers  were  read  on  the  following  subjects: 
"  On  William  of  Wykeham  "  (prize  essay)  by  Mr. 
W.    R.   Mallett;   '-On    the   Three    Schools,  or    the 
Distinctive  Aims  of  Classic,   Medi.-eval,  and  Modern 
Art,"    by  Mr.    Wyke    Bayliss,    F.SA. ;   "On    the 
Media!val  Architecture  of  North  and  Central  Italy," 
by     Mr.    H.    L.    Florence;    "  Oti     Hammer-beam 
Failures,  Eltham  Palace,"  by  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A. ; 
"  On  London  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Payne;  "On  Domestic  Stained  Glass,"  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Day ;  "  On  the  Abbey  Churches  of   Caen,"  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Spiers  ;   "  On  Japanese  and  Chinese  Art,"  by 
Mr.   G.   A.  Audsley  ;  On  Christian  Iconography," 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;   "  On  Architectural  Writing," 
by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith ;   "  On   Reredoses,"  by  Mr. 
Lacy   W.  Ridge ;  "  On   Modern  French   Architec- 
ture," by  Mr.  G.  H.  West ;   "  On  the  Paris  Fires," 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. ;  and  "  On  School  Plan- 
ning," by  Mr.    E.  R.   Robson.     The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  was  gener,ally  satisfactory,  and  some  of 
the  discussions  were  of  special  interest.     The  prizes 
offered  by  and  through  (he  Association  were  awarded 
in  the  last    session  as  follows  :  For  the  essay:   "A 
Monograph    of    William  of  Wykeham,"  to   W.  K. 
Mallett ;  for  the  best  series  of  designs  in  the  Class 
of  Design.     1st.,  to  S.  J.  Newman,  2nd.  to  W.  Pen- 
stone  ;  for  the  best  series  of  detailed  drawings  in 
the  Class   of   Design    (offered  by  Mr.   E.    Lee),  to 
J.   A.  Reeve;  for   the  best  set  of  drawings  in  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Design,  to  P.  J.  Marvin ;  for  a 
summary  of  subjects  treated  at  the  Class  of  Con- 
struction and  Practice,  to  R.  E.  Pownall ;  for  a  de- 
sign  for   a  hospital    for    IflO   beds  (offered  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Tile),    1st.   to   K.  D.  Young,    2nd.  to  W. 
Scott;  for  measured  drawings  from  existing  build- 
ings in  England  previous  to  the  eighteenth  century 
(offered   by  the  Arcliitcctural  Union  Company),  to 
P.  J.  Marvin ;  an  additional   prize    (offered  by   the 
Association),  to  J.  W.  Brooke  ;  for  a  design  for  a 
house  in   a   London  street  (offered  by  Mr.   E.    W. 
Godwin,   F.S..\.).    1st.  to    H.   Avern,    and   2nd.    to 
T.  E.  Hudinan  ;  for  the  best  set  of  studies  from  the 
Antique  at  the  Architectural  Art    Classes,    to   H. 
Gaye.     Tlie  Library  has  been  largely  increased  in 
the  past  session.     Donations  of  books  have  been  re- 
ceived  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Britisli  Architects,   Messrs.   Bruton.  E.  B.   Ferrey, 
Morel  et  Cie,   Wyatt  Paiiworth,     Perry,     Phillips, 
Sharpe,    and    Stannus.      Tlic    committee    specially 
place  on  record   their  sense    of   oldigation  to  Mr. 
AVyatt  Papworth  for  his  very  handsome  gift  of  a 
Large  number  of  valuable  works.    In  order  to  provide 
for  tlie  great  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers,  it 
has  been  thought  desiral)le  to  use  a  large  portion  of 
the   lil)rary    funds    in     tlio    purchase    of    duplicate 
copies    of    some    of    the    books    most    in   demand. 
Tlie  librarians    invite  suggestions,  both  as  to  books 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  increased  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  library.     The  Class  0/ 
Design    was  carried   on    with    fair  success.       Tlic 
Elementary  Class  of  Df.si(77i— established  to  afford 
the  younger  members  opportunity  for,   and  stimulus 
in,  the  practice  of  design   anil   the    critical  study  of 
old  work — will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  the  next 
session.     By  the   system  pursued,   skill  and  know- 
ledge m.ay  be  obtained  of  a  kind  often  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  "junior  students,   anil  only  to  be  acquired  in 
any  case  with  much  didiculty  in  priv.atc  study.     Of 
the  Class  nf  Cnnslrnelimi  and   I'rarlice,  some\yhat 
similar    remarks    may   be    made.      The  Committee 
regret  that  this  class  did  not   meet  last  session  with 
its  usual  success.     It  has.  however,  been  arranged 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class  upon  a  plan  somewhat 
different  to  that  formerly  pursued,   and    it    is  hoped 
that  considerable    numbers  will   join  with    s|)irit  in 
these  studies,   which    must  improve    their  working 
knowledge  of  building  details,  and  be   of    service  in 
actual  practice  hereafter.     The  class  for  instruction 
in  Survcyinft  and  Levelling,  was  carried  on  as  usual, 
under    the    instruction   of    Mr.    E.    Bennett.       The 
Water  Colour  Close,  under  the  superintendence  of 


Jlr.  P.  J.  Naftel,  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  was  continued  with  success.     In  the  session 
now  commencing  it  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
above   mentioned  classes    (now  deemed  part  of    the 
regular  m.achinery  of  the  Association),  by  classes  for 
Experimental  Chemistry  and  tor  Practical  Geolopy, 
the  course  of  study  in  each  being  arranged  to  supply 
the  special  class  of  information  required  by  students 
in  the  profession.    A  series  of  six  lectures  on  Profes- 
sional Practice  will   be  delivered   by  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  during  the  session,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Association.      Any    sufticient   number  of  members 
wishing  to  establish  other  classes    for  the  studj'^  of 
special  sulijects  will  receive  consideration  and  assist- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the    Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    The   Saturday  afternoon    Visits  to  works  in 
progress  and  ancient  buildings  have  been  continued, 
the  "members  being  much   indebted  to  the  architects 
and  others  who  have    allowed  them  these  privileges, 
and  accompanied  them  on  these  occasions.     The  fol- 
lowing were    among  the  places  visited   during  the 
session :  —  The    City    Library    and    Museum ;     S. 
Augustine's  Church,"Kilburn  ;  the  new  buildings  for 
the"  Learned    Societies,   in    Piccadilly;    the   parish 
churches   of  Croydon    and  Beddiugton ;  the  Church 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  O.xford-street ;  and  S.  Alban's 
Abbey    Church.     The    third    annual    .architectural 
Excursion,  under    the    direction  of  Mr.    Edmund 
Sharpe,  occupied  from  the  19th  to  the  2-lth  August 
last.     Stamford  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  principal  buildings  of  the  Nene  Valley 
as  far  as   Northampton,  were  visited.     The   number 
of  members  taking  part  in  the  excursion,  the  quality 
of  the  buildings,  the  perfect  weather,  the  cordial  re- 
ceptions, and  the  pleasant  fellowship  among  students 
from  manv  parts  of    the    United  Kingdom,  rendered 
the  excursion  most  enjoyable.      The  systematic  ex- 
planations bv  Mr.  Sharpe  greatly  aided  the  students 
in  the  critical  comparison  of  the  works  of  different 
periods    of  Medieval  art,  and  many  complete  mea- 
sured   drawings  and  general   sketches  were  got  to- 
gether.    The  Committee  feel  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  past  exer- 
tions, and  hope  that  many  such  pleasant  and  useful 
weeks  maybe  spent  under  his  direction  in  future  years. 
The  sixtli  volume  of  the  Architectural  Associ.ation 
Sketch-book  has    been  commenced.    The  Committee 
managing  the  workhaveavaluableseriesofsketchesin 
hand  for  publication.     The   Reqister  oi  the  Asso- 
ciation continues  a  means  of  confidential  communi- 
cation between  architects  and  assistants.     The  Ar- 
chitectural Examination  was  held  last  year,  and 
five    candidates,    all    members    of    the   Association, 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination.     The  younger 
members  who  have  passed  the  earliest  stage  may  be 
expected    to    increase    the    number    of    candidates 
coming    forward  in  the  classes  of  Profi:iency  and 
Distinction     in     succeeding    examinations.       This 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  session 
will  show  to  all  who  are  connected  with  or  interested 
in  the  profession  the   special  work  now  undertaken 
by  means    of  the  .\ssociation— over  and  above  the 
fulfilment  of  its  original  purpose  of  promoting  inter- 
course and  personal  knowledge  among  those  engaged 
in  kindred  studies   and  pursuits.      In  a  society  so 
entirely  self-governed  and  self-sustained,  and  under- 
taking" such  varied  tasks,  individual  exertion  on  the 
part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  is  indispen- 
sable. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paice,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ravcnscrott,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  Association  for  the  past  session  was 
£Vi'A  fis.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  ilKi  ISs.  ."id., 
leaving  a  balance  of  cash  in  hand  amounting  to 
Xir>  8s.  .3d.  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  £3(5, 
and  the  assets  .t431  5s.  .3d.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

THE  president'.')  address. 
The   reports    of    most    of    the    various    classes 
having  been  read  and  adopted, 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
then  proceeded  to  give  an  address,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  : — 

For  several  years  past  the  President  h.ad  had  to 
congratulate  the  members  on  the  continual  prosperity 
of  Ihc  Association,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  depart 
from  this  custom.     As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 


Ihc  past  session  had  been  satisfactory,  seventy  new 
members  having  joined,  and  although  the  number  of 
resignations  was  great,  and  cansequently  no  great 
increase  had  taken  place,  he  was,  nevertheless,  dis- 
posed to  think  there  was  a  growing  stability  in  the 
Ass.pciation.  Members  did  not  join  simply  for  the 
sake  of  enrolling  their  names,  but  did  so  with  the 
definite  object  of  availing  themselves  of  some  of  the 
advant;iges  offered.  This  was  important,  as  they  were 
most  desirous  for  all  their  members  to  take  an  active 
interest  ill  one  or  other  of  the  brtinches.     He  would 


ask  new  members  to  make  up  their  minds  imme- 
diately  on  their  election  to  join  at  least  one  of  the 
classes,  and  he  would  also  urge  upon  the  proposers 
and  seconders  of  new  members  to  make  a  point  of 
introducing  their  friends  to  the  classes,  or  else  to  get 
others  to  do  so.     It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
officers  could   have  more  personal  intercourse  "with 
new  members,  but  he  feared  this  was  not  possible.  On 
looking  through  tlieir   list  of  members  it  would  be 
observed  that  it  incluiled  many  who  were  resident  in 
the  country.     This  sometimes  arose  from  a  tempo- 
rary absence  in  London,  but  in  many  cases  from  a 
desire  of  countrymen   to  associate  themselves  with 
us.     He  had  often  felt  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able  if  ho  could  scheme  something    by  which  their 
country    colleagues    could  derive  substantial  bene- 
fit,    lie  confessed  the  subject    was  a  diflicult  one, 
but  he  would  throw  out  the   suggestion    as    to  the 
practicability    of  extending  the    advantages    of  the 
Library  to  "them,  and  also  those    of  the  Classes  of 
Design  and  Construction.     He  was  aware  this  would 
entail  considerable  extra  work  on  the  officers,  but  he 
was  sure  this  would  be  readily  given,  especially  as  in 
so    doing    they    would  be   conferring    an    immense 
benefit  on    many  who  had  no    chance    of  availing 
themselves    of    "the    privileges  they  h.id,    and  who 
almost  looked  with  envy  on  those  of  their  fellows  who 
were  resident  iu  the    metropolis.     The  finances  con- 
tinued in  a  satisfactory  condition,  for  although  they 
have  been  rather  liberal  in  their  expenditure    during 
the  past  session,  they  began  with  a  balance  in  hand. 
With  a   view  to  the  more   efiicient  working  of   the 
Association,  it  had  been  arranged  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  cif  the  Committee,    at   which   the  several 
sub-committees  and  classes  would  reporttheir  proceed- 
ings.    It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  more  general 
interest  would  be  kept  up,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  a 
general  unity  of  the  whole.     The  syllabus    of  the 
session  now  commenced  contained  several  well-known 
names,  and  the  subjects  were  of  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing character.     It  would  make  the  ordinary  meetings 
much  more  valuable  if  the  members  generally  would 
consider  the  subjects  beforehand,  aud  be  preparedto 
make  some   remarks   upon  them.     iMuch  extra   in- 
formation might  by   this  means  be  elicited,  and  it 
would  greatly  encourage  the  lecturer  to  find  a  lively 
interest  taken  in  this  subject.  There  were,  of_ course, 
topics  that  some  are  much  more  interested  iu  than 
others,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  same  speakers 
to  have   something  to   say  upon  every  subject.     It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
A  chiel  amang  ye  takiu'  notes, 
An'  faith  he'll  prent  it, 

deterred  some  from  speaking,  but  he  for  one  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see    the  -Association  forsaken    by    the 
Press,     'i'hey  had  heard  very  good  accounts  of  the 
Library  :  its  importance  couU  not  be  overstated.  The 
advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a  book  home,  instead 
of  hastily  glancing  at  it,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in 
a  referen'ce  library,  was  in  itself  a  great  boon.     The 
Librarians  had  exercised  a  wise   discretion  in  the 
selection  of  their  books  by    purchasing  those   that 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  art  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture, and  also  by  obtaining  duplicate  copies  of  those 
works  most  in  request.  He  thought  they  might  fairly 
congratulate    themselves    that  after  many  years   of 
striving  they  had  now  a  Library  of  which  they  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed.     The  competition  for   the 
prizes  had  somewhat  improved,  but  was  still  not  as 
successful  as  might  be  desired.     To  those  who   re- 
quired a  stimulus  for  work,  the  prizes  should  form 
powerful  incentives,  and  although  the  thought  and 
hibour  necessary  for  competition  were  great,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whether  successful  or  not,  the 
competitor  had  obtained  much  valuable  information 
that  must  be  usefnl  to  him   hereafter,  and  that  he 
would  pr.ibablv  not  have  obtained  without  it.     The 
Committee  have  felt  it  desirable   to  discourage  the 
.system   of  awarding  iirizes  given  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  although  not  at  all   wishful  to  refuse 
those  which  .are  so  freipiently  offered,  consider  that 
it  is  opening  the  door   for  what,  if  much  extended, 
will  become  a  great  :ibuse.     They  have,    therefore, 
instituted  a  Prize  I'mid,  to  wliich  they  invite  dona- 
tions.    The  stamina  of  the  Association  may  be  said 
to  be  its  classes,    and  the  success  of  these  indicates 
more  clearlv  than   anything   else  its  healthy  state. 
They  have  ever  been  the  means  of  imparling  much 
info"rmation,  as  well  as  cultivating  friemlship  among 
the  members ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  session  will 
see  fhcui  more  successful  than  ever.     Having  dwelt 
on    theworkof   the  various  classes,   the   President 
said  he  could  not  refr:iiii  from  bearing  witness  to  the 
great  amount  of   time  and  thought  bestowed  during 
the  past  session  bv  the  late  President,  Jlr.   Lowland 
Plumbe,  and  the  other  officers,  especially    the  iiule- 
fatigable  secretaries,  Jlcssrs.  Quilter  and  Paice,  c.acfi 
and    all  of   whom   deserve.l  the   best  thanks  of  tlie 
Association.    Mr.  (Quilter  had  now  resigned  his  office 


after  four  years  of  active  service. 


The  amount  of 
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time  required  to  carrv  on  successfnllr  the  work  of 
the  Association  was  immense,  and  the  efficient  way 
in  which  this  is  done  by  voluntary  labourers  proved 
that,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  coutrar}',  archi- 
tects had  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  sufficient  love  for 
their  art  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  towards 
improving  themselves  and  fitting  their  younger 
coUeagues  for  its  practice  and  advancement.  The 
example  of  the  Association  was  being  well  followed 
in  the  provinces,  and  only  the  other  day  societies 
were  inaugurated  at  Dublin  and  Belfast  with  objects 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  subjects  considered  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  Architects  was  that  of  Professional 
Charges.  After  obtaining  a  number  of  individual 
opinions,  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  result  was  a  new  schedule  based  upon 
and  differing  but  little  from  that  issued  by  the 
R.I.B.A.  in  1862.  Mr.  Matthews  believed  this 
would  be  found  to  be  all  that  was  necessary,  and  al- 
though it  might  not  comprise  a  charge  for  every- 
thing that  an  architect  might  be  called  upon  to  do, 
it  was  sufficient  to  guide  any  honourable  man.  To 
a  young  practitioner  such  a  schedule  was  of  great 
value,  as  it  would  often  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
with  a  client,  who  sometimes  thought  that  the 
vounger  the  man  the  lower  would  be  his  charge. 
He  was  glad  that  the  Surveying  Clauses  were  not 
eliminated,  as  he  considered  that  to  juniors  these 
branches  were  important  stepping  stones,  both  in 
practice  and  emolument,  and  iij  the  present  crowded 
state  of  the  profession  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  of  what  might  be  called  "  accessories,"  which, 
although  not  absolutely  an  architect's  work,  were 
yet  best  performed  by  him  whose  training  or  experi- 
ence had  made  hira  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subjects.  Some  fears  were  expressed  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  revised  schedule  would  have  upon  the 
former  one.  which  had  been  recognised  as  an 
authority  iu  the  Courts  of  Law.  He  thought 
such  fears  were  groundless,  as  the  schedule  pub- 
lishfil  in  1S62  wss  drawn  np  and  issued  only  by  the 
Institute,  whereas  the  recent  one  was  so  nearly  the 
same  in  substance,  and  having  undergone  the  most 
careful  supervision  and  discussion  by  architects  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  was  adopted  by  the  general 
Conference,  which  appeared  to  him  to  increase  its 
authority  considerably. 

The  subject  of  competitions  also  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conference,  and  was  one  that  was  of 
especial  interest  to  the  Association.  Wliatever  might 
be  the  opinion  of  established  architects,  most  young 
men  would  admit  that  the  principle  of  competition 
was  right,  not  merely  as  affording  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  men  to  the  front  who  might  otherwise 
remain  behind,  but  also  as  being  a  great  incentive  to 
design  and  hard  work.  In  a  competition  each  one 
would,  of  course,  do  his  best,  and  to  this  end  would  use 
all  means  of  getting  the  information  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  design.  If  he  should  not  succeed  iu 
gaining  the  prize,  the  time  will  not  have  been 
wholly  thrown  away,  as  he  will  have  obtained  valu- 
able information  which  will  he  serviceable  to  him 
hereafter.  In  approving  of  competitions,  Mr. 
Mathews  said  he  referred,  of  course,  to  those  only 
in  which  the  conditions  were  fair  on  part  of  the  pro- 
moters ;  but  they  should  set  their  faces  against  the 
absurd  practice  which  was  daily  gaining  ground  of 
offering  for  competition  buildings  of  a  triUing  cha- 
racter. There  could  be  no  need  of  half  the  compe- 
titions advertised ;  frequently  the  local  architect 
was  quite  as  capable  of  designing  the  building  as  a 
stranger,  and  tlie  reason  for  asking  for  a  competi- 
tion was  often  only  a  cloak  for  underhand  practices, 
or  with  a  view  to  attempt  to  get  a  building  erected 
under  its  fair  cost.  He  feared  the  abuse  of  compe- 
tition had  been  increa.sed  in  a  great  measure  by  ar- 
chitects' own  acts.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
as  competition  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  public 
would  forego  it  iu  the  case  of  ithc  architect  if  it 
found  him  ever  ready  to  accept  any  invitation  to 
compete,  and  even  to  solicit  it,  and  then  to  prepare 
unnecessarily  elaborate  drawings,  utterly  regardless 
of  labour  and  cost.  Architects  should  make  a  point 
of  abstaining  from  any  competition  where  the  re- 
quirements were  unrea.souable,  and  if  they  establish 
this  as  a  principle,  the  public  will  recognise  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  and  require  only  those  drawings  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  the  intentions  of 
the  designer.  This  would  be  sufficiently  shown  in 
an  open  competition  by  pencil  sketches,  ?nd  if  more 
were  afterwards  required,  a  selection  of  a  certain 
number  of  competitors  might  be  made  and  a  second 
compelilion  invited,  to  each  of  whom  should  be  paid 
a  sum  sufficient  t»  cover  his  expenses.  Competition 
often  proved  a  strong  temptation  to  pupils  and  as- 
sistants to  prepare  designs  in  their  after  hours.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  a  mistake.  If 
a  young  man  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  I 
his  design  selected  in  one  instance,  he  might  perhaps  ' 


give  up  his  regular  employment  iu  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  a  continuance  of  success.  If  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  this,  talents,  which  with  experience 
and  training  would  lead  to  a  bright  career,  were 
oftentimes  thrown  away.  The  subjects  of  the  em- 
ployment of  surveyors  and  the  practice  of  maldng 
Bills  of  Quantities  the  basis  of  the  contract,  were 
also  discussed  at  the  Conference,  but  no  decision  was 
arrived  at,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adopt 
ing  any  system  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  all 
cases.  He  considered  it  most  desirable  for  every 
young  architect  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  off  quantities,  both  as  a  protection 
to  the  client  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  carry 
out  his  work  with  more  confidence,  as  most  of  the  de- 
tails and  difficulties  which  would  cause  trouble  would 
have  already  presented  themselves,  and  have  been 
surmounted  or  settled,  before  the  work  is  commenced. 
The  schedule  of  charges  admitted  the  principle  of 
architects  supplying  their  own  quantities  if  occasion 
required,  but  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
done  with  the  concurrence  of  the  employer.  After 
referring  to  the  Architectural  Examination,  Mr. 
Mathews  proceeded  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
architecture  in  England,  which  he  considered  such 
as  to  cause  little  anxiety,  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries.  There  was  more  individuality  in 
design,'  and  more  boldness  iu  treatment,  than  in 
most  foreign  architecture  (except,  perhaps,  in 
-America,  whose  architects  were  trying  hard  to  over- 
take us),  and  in  the  late  Berlin  competition, 
although  an  English  architect  was  not  successful, 
tht  drawings  exhibited  maintained  the  credit  which 
our  countrymen  have  obtained  on  former  occasions 
when  tompeting  with  their  continental  brethren. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  the  grand  secret  of  an 
architect's  failures  was  that  he  was  not  an  artificer, 
as  well  as  a  designer,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.  Whether  this  was  so  or 
no  he  would  not  now  argue,  although  he  did  not 
think  it  would  require  much  time  to  give  convincing 
proof  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least,  the  work- 
man was  not  the  designer  of  the  whole  building, 
although  many  of  the  details  were  doubtless  left  to 
him.  But  whatever  was  the  custom  then,  it  was 
perfectly  certain  that  system  could  not  be  carried 
out  now.  The  buildings  were  of  a  totally  different 
character  to  those  of  our  day,  being  chiefly  large  and 
monumental,  whereas  ours,  as  a  rule,  were  of  a 
smaller  and  varied  description,  and  yet  requiring  as 
much  of  the  architect's  skill  as  the  larger  ones.  But 
allowing  that  such  a  suggestion  could  be  carried  out, 
the  result  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  works,  and  the  probability  of  less  experience 
and  knowledge  being  brought  to  bear.  It  was  worth 
consideration  whether  a  modification  of  this  plan 
raiglit  not  be  carried  out  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  also  to  the  architectural  profession.  Al- 
though not  advocating  the  principle  of  one  archi- 
tect supplying  the  design  and  another  to  carry  it  out, 
he  thought  the  plan  pursued  by  engineers  a  good 
one,  and  if  adopted,  each  building  would  have  its 
resident  architect,  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the 
general  design  and  superintendence  of  the  works, 
but  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  con- 
sulting or  superior  architect.  This  would  relieve 
architects  in  large  practice  of  much  responsibility 
and  anxiety;  it  would  give  the  public  confidence,  by 
retaining  the  services  of  a  first-class  man,  and 
ensure  the  works  being  carried  out  faithfully  because 
constantly  superintended  by  the  designer.  It  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  younger  men,  in  giving  them 
a  position  and  practice,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  would,  in  course  of  time,  fit  them  to  fill  the 
post  of  superior  architect.  It  was  true  this  plan  is 
now  adopted  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  difference 
is  between  the  resident  architect  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works ;  hut  he  considered  the  functions  of  the  two 
would  be  very  different,  and  much  resnonsibility 
would  be  thrown  on  the  resident  architect  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Having  urged  the  claims  of  the  Architectural 
Benevolent  Society  on  the  profession,  Mr.  Mathews 
concluded  his  address  by  insisting  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  young  architects  rel^dng  on  their  own  indi- 
vidual effort  iu  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Mathews  for  his 
address,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Mr.  Fowler,  C.E.,  who  has  been  engineer  .and 
surveyor  to  the  borough  of  Leeds  for  seven  years,  and 
was  previously  engaged  as  Borough  Surveyor  at 
Cardiff  and  Rochdale,  has  just  been  appointed  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  to  the  borough  of  Saltord,  at  a 
salary  of  £(J00  jier  ye.ar.  There  wore  94  candidates 
for  tiie  office.  Four  were  selected  to  appear  before 
the  special  committee  ;  namely — Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
A.  Latham,  C.E.,  Croydon,  lilr.  Burkham,  C.E., 
Battersea;  and  Mr.  Orridge,  C.E.,  West  Derby. 


PERMAXEXT  AXD  TEMPORARY 
STRUCTURES.* 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  country,  where, 
hitherto  at  least,  all  engineering  works  have 
been  of  necessity  carried  forward  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  whatever  material  may  have  been  found 
at  hand,  rather  than  by  a  careful  selection  of  that 
best  suited  to  the  required  purpose ;  where  the  en- 
gineer has  been  constantly  obliged,  like  Franklin's 
chemist,  to  *^  saw  with  a  tile  and  file  with  a  saw," 
that  the  mere  substitution  of  a  comparatively  in- 
destructible material  like  iron  for  wood,  sliotdd 
popularly  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  difference 
between  a  "  permanent  "  and  "  temporary  "  struc- 
ture. 

Under  the  conviction  that  this  hasty  classification 
may  lead  to  dangerous  results,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
present  article  to  briefly  review  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  question  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  bridge 
building. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  permanency ;  but,  practically,  we  would 
define  a  permanent  structure  to  be  capable  of  lasting, 
with  few  or  no  repairs,  as  long  as  the  use  for  which 
it  was  designed  shall  exist.  When  we  examine  the 
precedents  afforded  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we 
see  that  though  absolute  permanency  may  be  unat- 
tainable, an  unnecessary  degree  of  it  may  easily  be 
obtained.  We  see  in  all  countries  where  Roman  arms 
introduced  Roman  civilisation,  pubUc  works,  as 
viaducts,  aqueducts,  and  the  like,  standing  as  strong 
and  staunch  as  when  first  reared  by  the  hands  of 
their  indomitable  builders,  though  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  constructed  have  long  since  passed  away. 
They  are  instances  of  redundant  strength,  produced 
by  a  lavish  use  of  the  best  material,  and  they  would 
have  equally  well  fulfilled  their  purpose  had  they 
been  so  built  as  to  have  crumbled  to  the  dust  ages 
ago.  They  have,  in  fact,  long  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  have  all  around  us 
examples  of  railway  superstruction  carried  over 
streams  on  rapidly  rotting  piling,  requiring  constant 
renewal,  or,  at  best,  on  unpainted  and  unprotected 
timber  bridges,  we  have  not  far  to  go  for  instances 
of  the  opposite  extreme. 

A  truly  permanent  structure  requires  not  only 
the  use  of  an  imperishable  material,  but  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  calculate 
the  strain  on  each  member  of  a  truss,  and  proportion 
each  to  such  strain,  allowing,  perhaps,  a  margin  of 
five  times  the  breaking  strain  to  constitute  a  per- 
manent structure.  A  structure  composed  of  elastic 
materials,  as  wood  or  iron,  is  constantly  iu  play,  no 
matter  what  precautions  may  be  taken  to  stiffen  it, 
and  is  consequently  constantly  wearing  out.  exactly 
as  a  man's  coat  is.  If  a  structure,  such  as  a  bridge 
truss,  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  one,  this  wear 
must  be  provided  for.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that,  viewed  in  regard  to  wear,  there  are  but 
few  iron  truss  bridges  in  the  country  that  have  any 
claim  to  the  title  of  permanent  structures.  Moreover, 
were  it  not  that  a  croaking  engineer  is  almost  as  dis- 
tressing a  spectacle  as  a  crowing  hen,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  predict  a  frightful  series  of  disasters, 
owing  to  the  sudden  failure  of  many  trusses  to  meet  the 
calls  upon  their  resisting  properties — properties  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  **  taken  out"  of  them  by  the 
ceaseless  wear  upon  their  members.  We  need  not 
remind  any  engineer  of  the  peculiar  vice  of  iron  as  a 
material  for  coustruction,  namely,  its  treachery.  An 
iron  tie  or  brace,  on  the  very  eve  of  rupture,  gives 
positively  no  evidence  of  weakness  to  the  most  prac- 
tised eye.  Any  oue  who  has  seen  a  wu-e  rope 
part  like  rotten  tow  under  less  than  its  customary 
load,  immediately  after  a  careful  inspection,  knows 
how  such  ap])('arances  arc  to  be  trusted  in  ironwork. 
We  never  approach  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
quantities  of  different  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
struction without  beiug  forcibly  struck  with  its 
analogy  to  human  physiology.  A  deep,  light  spider- 
like truss,  each  racml)er  containing  the  minimum  of 
material,  and  the  whole  set  up  so  stiff  and  taut  with 
the  countcrbraces  that  it  sings  like  a  harp  in  the 
wind,  is  in  perfect  an.alogy  with  the  man  of  high- 
strung  nervous  temperament,  who,  without  a  pound 
of  superfluous  flesh  or  muscle  iu  his  frame,  is  con- 
stantly driven  on  by  the  goading  of  his  nervous 
systeu'i  to  the  full  extent  of  all  his  powers  of  en- 
durance. In  both  cases  there  is  no  provision  for 
wear  and  tear,  and  in  both  the  final  result  is  apt  to 
be  sudden  collapse,  when  the  overworked  members, 
completely  worn  out,  "  strike  work  "  without  warn- 
ing. Both  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  neither 
can  be  counted  on  for  continuous  and  trustworthy 
effort. 

If  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
safety  and  permanence,  it  must  fulfil  one  of  two  con- 
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ilitions.  Either  the  material  of  which  it  Is  composed 
must  be  such  as  to  plainly  indicate  symptoms  of  any 
approaching  weakness,  or  else  its  members  must  pos- 
sess immense  redundant  strength  to  afford  abundant 
marsin  for  wear  and  tear,  and  mechanical  and 
chemical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  material.  Tlie 
best  material  for  permanent  work  is  undoubtedly 
brick,  or  some  kinds  of  choice  stone;  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  wear,  owing  to  its  non-elasticity,  and,  be- 
sides, would  indicate  by  cracking  .any  failure  of  re- 
sisting jiropcrties.  Timber,  by  betraying  unmis- 
takably any  approaching  weakness,  is  a  perfectly  safe 
material ;  and  though  we  hear  constantly  of  tlie  failure 
of  wooden  structures,  it  is  only  because  the  warnings 
which  they  gave  of  impending  rupture  were  unheeded. 
Iron,  on  the  contrary,  gives  no  warning,  and  betrays  no 
weakness  by  which  one  might  be  prepared  for  the 
danger  which  menaces.  The  only  safi-ty  in  an  iron 
bridge,  is,  therefore,  to  proportion  its  parts  to  a  strain 
vastly  in  excess  of  any  that  can  possibly  come  upon 
it,  and  this  for  two  reasons — first,  for  the  actual 
strength,  and  secondly,  for  the  additional  weight, 
which  secures  a  greater  preponderance  of  the  fixed 
over  the  rolling  load.  An  iron  bridge,  to  be  secure, 
must  poiffiess  sufficient  substance  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  tlie  rolling  strain.  The  universal  thrill  which  runs 
through  alight,  taut  truss,  is  very  ominous  of  a  brief 
existence. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  a  promiscuous  piling  on  of  materi.al, 
merely  to  increase  the  weight  of  a  bridge.  On  the 
contrary,  the  problem  of  the  strains  should  he  worked 
out  with  the  greatest  nicety,  quite  as  much  so  as  if 
not  a  superfluous  pound  of  material  beyonil  the  most 
strictly  necessary  amount  were  to  be  put  in;  but  having 
thus  found  the  position  and  magnitude  of  eacli  strain, 
it  should  be  provided  for  by  an  immense  excess  of 
material  if  the  structure  is  intended  to  answer  to  the 
requirements  of  a  permanent  one.  Jloreover,  the 
truss  should  in  all  cases  be  well  counterbraced,  not  as 
a  remedy  for  the  shakiness  of  a  too  slight  structure, 
but  as  a  preventive  against  its  appearance. 

It  may  savour  of  old  fogyism,  but  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  assertion  that  the  only  true  form  for  a  per- 
manent iron  bridge  is  the  plate  or  tubular  girder.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  least  economical  form,  as  rwpnring 
the  most  material  for  a  given  resistance,  but  it  is  the 
safest  and  most  staying ;  and  if  ever  iron  gives  warn- 
ing of  impending  failure,  it  is  when  in  the  form  of 
rivetted  plates.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  combination 
which  requires  the  least  material  for  a  given  strength, 
namely,  the  W.arren  system,  aggravates  in  a  singular 
degree  all  the  worst  defects  of  iron  as  a  material  for 
construction. 

Iron,  as  a  building  material,  is  still  on  its  trial ; 
what  little  we  know  of  its  conduct  under  stress 
points  to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
resist  strains  at  all  approaching  its  final  limit.  The 
question  of  how  far  permanency  should  be  sought  at 
increased  first  cost,  is  one  that  can  only  be  answered 
for  each  particular  ca.sc  in  which  it  may  arise.  lUit 
there  should  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  wliat  is  a 
permanent  and  what  a  temporary  structure. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF 
BLOOMSnUKY. 


ART, 


A  NEW  FORMULA  FOR  THE  LENGTH  OF 
AN  ARC* 

WE  lind  in  very  few  books  a  formula  for  tlic 
determination  of  the  length  of  an  arc  when 
the  chord  and  tlie  versed  sine  are  given.  And  in 
the  cases  in  which  one  is  given  it  is  so  complex  as 
to  be  difficult  of  application,  and  besides,  requires 
the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables.  A  formula  is  to 
be  desired  which  will  give  a  direct  approximate 
result,  and  we  claim  that  the  one  deduced  in  this 
article  is  suflicient  for  all  practical  purposes,  wdiile 
it  is  very  simple,  and  admits  of  graphic  construc- 
tion.    The  formula  is :  The  arc-length 

7(3 

B  =  2Va^  +  Ifi  +  g;; 

in  which  a  is  the  half-chord  and  h  the  height   or 
versed  sine  of  the  arc. 

To  obtain  the  length  by  con.struction :  The  value 
Va"  +  i^  is  represented  by  the  hypothenuse  B  T> 
of  the  triangle  BCD,  2  B  D  corresponding  with 
the  first  part  of  the  formula.  From  similarity  of 
triangles 

M  n  :  A  M  : :  D  C  :  A  C 

h  :  a 

}f_ 

3^ 


or  M  N  :  ^  ft 
hence  M  N  = 


the  second   part   of   the  formula.     We  may   make 

A  K  =  7t,  and  take  one-third  of  K  L  =   -  .    This 

a 

value  is  represented  in   C  E,   obtained   by  erecting 

the  perpendicular  D  E  to  A  D. 

From  A  D  E 
C  D2  =  A  C  .  C  E 

a 


hence  C  E 


The  following  tables  show  the  degree  of  exactness 
of  the  formula.  In  Table  I.  actual  magnitudes 
are  given;  in  Table  II.  .ire  given  the  results 
obtained  by  the  formula. 
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Taisle  I. 


THE  annu.al  exhibition  of  stmlents'  drawings  .at  the 
Female  School  of  Art,  (iuecn-square.  Blooms- 
bury,  commenced  on  Tluirsday  week.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  the  prizes  : — A  national  gold  medal,  also  a  national 
bronze  medal,  and  rrincess  of  Wales's  .Schidarship  to 
Miss  Emily  Selons,  now  Mrs.  Fennessy,  for  an 
original  study  in  modellitig.  The  Queen's  gold  medal 
and  a  national  bronze  medal,  book  prize,  and  a  third 
grade  prize  t«  Miss  Alice  Blanche  Ellis,  for  an  original 
design  of  a  fan,  and  other  drawings.  The  (^leen's 
Scholarship,  value  X.'iO,  and  a  national  bronzi;  medal 
to  Miss  Emily  Austin,  for  water-colour  drawings.  A 
silver  mcd.al  to  Miss  .lulia  I'ocock,  frjr  an  original 
study  in  modelling.  A  silver  medal  to  Miss  Ellen 
Hancock,  for  a  study  from  nature  in  temper.!. 
National  bnoi<  prises  and  third  grade  prizes  to  Eliza- 
beth A.  Dorrington  and  Anne  IC.  Ilnpkinson.  for  water- 
colour  studies.  Third  grade  prizes  for  water-colour 
drawings,  tlosigns,  and  other  ilrawings.  to  F.llen  .Vsh- 
wcll,  Louisa  I'.axter,  Elizabeth  Ilodge,  Ele.innr  Manly, 
Jennie  Moore,  JMary  Ann  Pickering,  Edith  Tegct- 
meier,  Mary  Wliiteman  Webb,  Charlotte  Amelia 
Austen,  Sus.an  Ruth  Canton,  .Mice  Hanslip,  and 
Rosalie  Watson. 


Angle 

Correct 

Half 

Versed 

h 

ft 

Centre. 

Arc 
Length. 

Chord. 

Bine. 

a 

s 

10 

0-17453 

0-0871G 

0-00381 

0-044 

0022 

.•!0 

0-.52.'!60 

0-2.58S2 

0-03407 

0-132 

0-OOG 

m 

0-S-'2Gf. 

0-42202 

o-oo.-jco 

0-222 

0-1 U 

70 

l-2217.'i 

a-57.-i5S 

O-lSO.sr, 

a-:nr> 

0-l.W 

;ti> 

l-.'i7080 

0-70711 

0-29289 

0-414 

0-207 

110 

MllVlSG 

0-81916 

0-42G42 

0-621 

0-260 

140 

2-44.54i; 

0-!l;l9G9 

0G.i79.S 

0-700 

0-350 

180 

31410D 

1-00000 

1-00000 

1-000 

0-500 

TABLE  II. 


Anf,'le 

at 
Centre. 


The  pariah  cbnrcli  of  Kirk  Deigliton,  near  Wether  - 
by,  was  rooponod  after  restoration  on  .\11  Saints'  Day. 
Tho  foundations  have  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
the  pla-ster  removed  from  tlie  inside  of  the  tower, 
and  the  interior  stonework  of  the  south  doorway  re- 
st^trod.  Tiie  porch,  nave,  and  aisles  now  alono  not'A 
dealing  with  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing 


10 
30 


110 
140 

180 


Appro  X. 

Arc 
Length. 


0-174.13 
0-62300 
0-S72G8 
1-.'21S3 
l-.-^TIl? 
1-',120!I9 
2-447S8 
3-1GI7G 


1000  (B  -  b) 


Ratio  of 
Error. 


0-00000 
0-00000 
0-001)02 
O-IIIIOIO 
000037 
0-00113 
0-00442 
0-0-2017 


Ratio  of 
Correctness. 


0-00 
0  00 
002 
007 
0-24 
0-6S 
1-RO 
6-42 


1  :  51 N 100 
1  :  12000 


1  :  4000 
1  :  2000 
1  :  600 
1  :  150 


It  is  seen  that  the  results  (B)  are  throughout 
larger  than  the  actual  values.  The  error,  beginning 
with  a  value  of  zero,  at  lirst  increases  slowly,  being 

^  -  at  90°,  while  between  90°  and  180°  it  increases 
•1000 

rapidly.     It  follows  that  in  practice  the  error  is  of 
no  account. 

•  Abstract.  Translated  from  "  Zeilso.  dcs  Vcr.  Dcut.  Ing." 


CRAGSIDE,    NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ON  the  inth  of  May  last  we  gave  a  perspective 
view  of  this  picturesque  house,  erected  for  Sir 
Win.  Armstrong  under  the  able  architectural  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  A.R.A.  We  now  give 
the  bird's-eye  view  of  tower,  and  fireplace  of  dining- 
room,  both  referred  to  in  our  description  which  ac- 
companied perspective  in  May  last.  The  masterly 
drawings,  of  which  we  give  photo. -htho.  reproduc- 
tions, were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year. 

•* 

NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  School  of 
Art  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.     The  Report  of 
the  Head  Master.  Mr.  John  S.  Rawle,  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  oh  the  books  (504),  although  16 
less  than  last  year,  is,  however,  71  above  the  average 
number  for  the  past  seven   years.     There  were  369 
male  students  who  joined  the  evening  classes,  and 
during  the  205  working  nights  of  the  year   attended 
10,917  times,  giving  an  average  of  about  46  atten- 
dances per  year  for  each  student.    In  April  last  were 
forwarded  to  South  Kensington  2,42(;  works,   exe- 
cuted   in    the    school    during   the   previous    twelve 
months,  by  335   students.     48  students  contributed 
304  works  in  the  advanced  stages  of  instruction,  and 
287  students  sent  up  2,122  elementary  works.  From 
the  above  advanced  works  47  were  selected  by  the 
Government  examiners,  to   enter  the  lists    of    the 
"  National  Art  Competition."     There  were  32    Not- 
tingham works   publicly  exliibited  at  South   Ken- 
singtonMuseum;  thetotalnumberof  works  hung  from 
all   the    117    schools  being  617,  giving  an  average 
of  about  five  works   from  each  school.     The  school 
obtained  in  the  National  Competition  two  silver  and 
three  bronze  medals,  and  five  Queen's  prizes ;  total, 
10  awards  (last  year  13).     Also  23  Government  .art 
prizes  (last  year"23),  two  season  tickets  of  admission 
to  the   Royal  Academy  (l.ast  year  two)  and  15  free 
studentships  (last  year  20).     The  prize  works  eon 
sist  of  drawings  and  p.ainting9  from  the  cast,  flower 
drawing  and  painting,  groups  in  oil,  as  compositions 
in  colour,  designs  for  lace,  ribbons,  and  wall  decora- 
tions, &c.    In  the  annual  Government  examinations, 
which    were    held    in    the  school  hast    April,    2 
students  presented  themselves  for  cx.amination  (219 
males  and  53  females).  As  many  as  417  papers  wer^ 
worked,  the  greatest  number  ever  worked  at  an  exa- 
mination at  this  school.     Of  these  papers,  70  were 
m.orked  by  the  Government  examiners  as  '-excellent," 
and  143  obtained  "certificates  of  proficiency  ;"  total, 
213  successful  papers.     The  school  .also  obtained  24 
"  full  certificates."     In   the  Government  examina- 
tions of  1S71,  the  school,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
vear,  took  a  greater  number  of  prizes  than  any  othej- 
school  in  the  kingdom.     This  fact,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  another,  viz.,   that  in  the  list  of  bonuses 
awarded  by    the   Government    to   .art-masters   Mr. 
Rawle's  name  stands  first  among  the  provincial  head- 
masters, must  be  very  encouraging  to  all  connected 
with  the  school. 


AN  INTERESTING   DISCOVERY. 

THE  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  Monday  evening  last,  said  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  topic, 
tliat  amongst  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  .ancient  architectural  art  one  of  the  most  important 
has  been  the  discovery  of  a  Sassauiaii  palace,  in  the 
desert  behind  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tristram 
ill  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  This  palace,  which 
dates  from  the  first  ye.or  of  the  seventh  century,  is 
the  only  specimen  of  the  decorative  style  of  that  .ago 
which  is  known  to  exist,  and  supplies,  in  part  at 
least,  the  missing  link  that  was  wanted  to  connect 
the  styles  of  the  West  with  those  of  India,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  much  in  tlie  Saracenic 
.architecture  of  Persia  and  India  which  luas  hitherto 
been  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  details  of  the  build- 
ing, which  are  of  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy,  will 
jirobably  soon  be  |iublished  by  the  discoverer,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  thousand  and  one  styles  in 
which  mankind  has  expressed  the  idea  of  beauty 
and  fitness  in  areliitecture.  At  some  later  period  in 
the  ses.sionit  is  pmliable  that  Mr.  Fergusson  will  be 
able  to  give  some  f  urtlier  information  on  this  interest- 
ing discovery. 

♦ 

Oil  All  Saints'  Day  a  new  church  was  consecrate- 
at  W.irlestow,  Cheshire.  The  building  is  plain,  an'l 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel.  I  h'' 
walls  arc  of  stone,  tho  interior  being  h-ft  rouglil\ 
chipped.  The  east  window  has  been  filled  -witli 
stained  glass  as  a  memorial  to  tho  lato  Bishop 
Cuttou,  of  Calcutta, 
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BinsTiSLASD  Xew  Dock  'Works. — The  ^n^vn 
Counjil  have  accepted  the  estimate  of  Mr.  IValter 
Scott.  Newcastle,  for  constructing  the  docli, 
amounting  to  £40,2.50.  The  work  of  excavation 
will  le  begun  immediately,  and  the  contractor  is 
obliged  to  complete  the  undertaking  within  a  period 
of  two  years.  Mr.  Scott  is  at  present  constructing 
extensive  dock  works  at  West  Hartlepool. 

Edinburgh  'O^ater  Works. — Mr.  Ayris,  C.E., 
Xorwich,  is  now  in  Edinburgh  making  investigation 
regarding  the  distribution  of  water  and  internal 
•arrangement  of  house  fitting.^,  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  waste. 

Leith  II.vRBonR. — The  works  connected  with  the 
extension  of  the  Commercial  Graving  Dock,  after 
having  been  in  hand  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
months,  have  just  been  completed.  Considerable 
delay  was  caused  by  an  accident  which  happened  to 
the  gate,  sill,  and  platform.  The  Queen's  Dock, 
from  which  the  Graving  Dock  enters,  was  laid  drj' 
to  admit  of  the  old  entrance  to  the  Graving  Dock 
and  its  adjacent  quay  walls  being  removed  and  ex- 
tended. Tins  done,  and  a  coffer-d.im — of  horizontal 
logs  piled  one  above  another,  caulked,  bolted,  and 
framed  together,  and  supported  from  within — having 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance  (which  is  .'iOft. 
wide)  the  water  was  readmitted  into  the  (Jueen's 
Dock.  Shortly  after  high- water,  and  when  the  full 
pressure  was  on  the  dam,  the  water  found  its  ivay 
beneath  the  masonry  of  the  newly  laid  sill  and  plat- 
form, lifting  it  bodily  out  of  its  place,  flooding  the 
dock,  and  causing  considerable  damage  to  plant  and 
works  then  going  on  within  the  dock.  The  dock 
has  been  lengthened  about  50ft.  at  each  end,  and  its 
total  length  is  now  250ft.  It  will  afford  important 
additional  accommodation  to  the  shipping  trade, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
A.  M.  Kendel,  London  ;  tlie  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Maedonald  &  Grant,  and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  gates, 
shuttles,  and  engine-house,  vras  about  £15,000. 

H.\RBouR  ..VXD  River  Improvements  in  Indi.4. 
— Mr.  Robertson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  has  returned 
from  India,  having  completed  his  inspection  of  the 
harbours  and  river  mouths  of  that  country  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement.  The  harbours  of  the 
5I.idra3  Presidency  were  visited  last  year,  and  the 
Madras  Government  have  decided  upon  carrying  out 
the  suggested  improvements  with  the  least  possible 
lelay,  and  have  also  applied  for  sanction  to  construct 
a  breakwater  at  Madras,  estimated  by  Mr.  Robertson 
to  cost  one  and  a  third  million  sterling.  This  year 
the  harbours  of  the  Bengal  and  Bomb.ay  Presidencies 
were  inspected  from  Chittagong  on'  the  east  to 
Kurrachee  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  also  recently  examined  for  Government  the  site 
of  the  proposed  ship  canal  at  Paumben,  between 
Ceylon  and  India,  a  subject  of  increasing  importance 
to  the  trade  of  Calcutta  and  Madras.  Tbirly-four 
places  in  all  have  been  examined  within  the  last  two 
years. 

Socir-n-Y  OF  Engineers.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  "Milford  H.aven  and  its  Xew  Pier 
Works,"  by  Mr  Henry  Davey,  C.E.  The  author 
commenceil  by  referring  to  the  natural  adv.antages of 
jMilford  Haven,  which  Lord  Nelson  once  pronounced 
to  be  one  "  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world." 
Although  there  was  a  mean  fall  of  22ft.  at  spring 
tides,  the  largest  fleet  could  at  all  times  easily  lind 
shelter  and  security  in  the  haven  with  good  working 
room.  The  area  of  the  main  portion  of  the  estuary 
from  Blackhouse  Point  to  Cosheston  Pill,  above 
Pembroke  Ferry,  w;i3  stated  to  be  at  high  water 
iS,810  acres,  and  at  low  water  G,S55  acres.  At  1 
'fathom  deep  at  low  water,  spring  tides  5,.^54  acres  ; 
;at  3  fathom  ditto  4,21.1  acres;  at  5  fathom  ditto 
2,951  acres.  The  author  considered  that  the  great 
rise  of  tide  offered  every  advantage  for  the  construc- 
tion of  graving  docks  in  the  port  which  he  recom- 
mended. The  author  also  advocated  the  extension 
)f  piers  and  engineering  works  for  ship  .aceommoda- 
i.'ion  in  the  haven,  his  reaa,)n  being  that  the  estuary, 
from  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  for  other 
mportant  reasons,  was  admirably  adapted  for  an 
!Xtensive  export  and  import  commerce.  The  author 
:hen  described  by  the  aid  of  drawings  the  new  iron 
3ier  at  Newton  Noyes,  which  runs  out  fron)  the 
mainland  into  deep  water.  It  is  provided  witli 
hree  lines  of  rails,  and  is  connected  with  tlie  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Milford  Station  by  me.ans  of  a 
liort  line  running  along  the  nortli  side  of  the  haven, 
lear  tlie  foreshore.  The  main  portion  of  this  pier 
s  UOOft.   long  and   50ft.    wide,   supported   oa  four 


outer  end  an  [_  piece  is  built  at  rieht  angles  to  the 
main  portion,  measuring  ISOft.  in  len.gth,  and  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  other  part.  The  pier 
is  provided  with  hydraulic  hoists,  cranes,  capstans, 
&c.,  and  has  every  arrangement  for  the  convenience 
of  shipping.  The  mechanical  arrangements  w'ere 
carried  out  by  the  author,  under  Mr.  Bower,  the 
contractor  and  lessee  of  the  pier. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Benefit    IIiiliuxc     Societies.  —  Among    the 
"  slaughtered  innocents "  of    the   late  session,  the 
Building  Societies  Bill   was  one  which  deserved  a 
better  fate.  It  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  in  1S70, 
and  the  three  sessions  in  which  it  has   been  under 
discussion^  have  given  ample  opportunity  for  perfect- 
ing its  details.     The  general  purposes  of  the  Bill  of 
1870  were  discussed  at  the  time  in  the  Law   Maga- 
zine and  Lav)  Bevieio  (Vol.  XXIX.,  p.   32.^).     Its 
principal  object  was  to  consolidate  the  law  of  benefit 
building  societies,  a  measure  the  necessity  of  which 
has  long  been  apparent ;  for   tbo   present   Building 
Societies  Act  of  1836  (6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  32)  con- 
sists not  only  of  its  own  clauses,  but  of  all  such  of 
certain  ancient  and  long-repealed  Friendly  Societies 
Acts  (10   Geo.  IV.,  c.  56 ;  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  40) 
as  may  be  held  to  apply  to  the  societies  in  question. 
To  substitute  for  the  peqtle-xing  uncertainty  which 
this  causes,  one  definite  euactiiient  would  alone  be  a 
v.iluiible  improvement ;  but  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary to  relieve   benefit  building  societies   from  the 
embarrassments  in  -which  they  have   been  involved. 
First,  the  power  to  borrow  must  be  granted,  defined, 
and   limited ;    and    the  directors   and  managers   of 
these  societies  relieved  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
many    of    them     have    incurred    in    this    respect. 
Second,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  realisation 
of  the  properties  of  these  societies  in  the  event  of 
winding-up,  bj^  a  method  less  ruinously  costly  than 
the  compulsory  process  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Third,  the  scheme  of  legislation  must  be  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  friendly 
societies,  and  to   those  more    enlightened    modern 
views  which  tend   to  simplify  the  incorporation  of 
societies,  and  to  sweep  away  the   cumbrous  machi- 
nery  of  trusteeship.     All  these  objects  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Building  Societies  Bill  of  the  session 
just  closed,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  interests 
affected  gave  some  hope  that  they  might  have  been 
attained.     The  Government,  however,  interposed  a 
suggestion  for  bringing  these   societies  under  the 
Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  but  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Building  Societies  reported  against  it.     They 
were  disposed  to   recommend  the  establishment  of 
some  more  stringent  chock  upon  ill-advised  schemes 
and  inequitable  proceedings  than  is  now  available,  or 
than    the    Bill  contemplated ;    and    between  these 
widely-divergent  views,  the  Bill  fell  through.  While 
future  legislation  becomes  matter  of  discussion  from 
first  principles,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  session 
w-ill  not  pass  without  some  measure   to  remedy  the 
pressing  defects  of  the  past,  and  place  these  societies 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  any  future  measure  for  their 
regulation  that   the  wisdom  of  Parliament  ma  7  de- 
vise.    Few  persons  are  aware  of  the   extent  of  the 
transactions  of  these  societies,  or   of  the  amount  of 
real  good  which  has  been  effected  through  their  in- 
strumentality.    The  amount  annually  distributed  by 
them  in  the  form  of  advances  ior  building  may  be 
measured   by  tens  of  millions    of  pounds,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  owe  their  independence  as 
house-owners  to  these  societies,  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.    While  the   benefit  building   societies  esta- 
blished under  27  Will.  iV.,  c.  32,  have  failed  to   re- 
ceive the  protection  they  require,  all  the  privileges 
they  seek  have  been  given  to  societies  with  precisely 
the  same  object,  and  with  much  wider  scope  of  ope- 
ration, under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  of  1871.    We  bclievo  that  already  a  gre.at  number 
of  siicietios  have  been  incorpor.-ited  under  this  Act, 
and  these  societies   possess   power  to  buy  and  sell 
land,  to   borrow  money,   and    to   act   a.s   corporate 
bodies,  .and  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts.     As   this   niovemont 
develops,  it  will  bccoino  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  same  jirivileges  must  bo  granted  to  benefit  build- 
ing societies. — Law  Magazine. 


The  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Ilanley,  was  reopened 
on  .Sunday  last,  after  redecoration. 

The  foundation  stono  of  a  new  fever  hospital 
w.as  laid  on  Thursday,  .at  Donling.  The  cost  will  bo 
£i)000.     Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskyns  is  the  ai-chiteot. 

New  schools  wore  opened  at  Leicester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  last  week.  Mr.  Goodacre, 
of  Leicester,  was  tho  architect,  and  Messrs.  T.  &  H. 
Herbert,  of  Leicester,  the  builders. 

A  gentleman,  who  declines  to  publish  his  name, 
has  given  £i,:>OQ  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  encoura.giiig  tho  study 
of  tho  science  of  health  amongst  tho  working  classes. 

Till'  cliiraes,  clock,  and  carillons  now  being  made 
for  tho  Bradford  Town  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon,  will  cost  about  i)4,500.     The  set 


,  .       ....     ---      -  of  carillon  bells   will  be  the  largest  in  tho  world, 

ows  of  wrought-u-on  piles  111  2Uft.  bays.     At  the  j  weighing  3,261cwt.  3qrs. 
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CHURCHES   AND    CHAPELS. 

BiRiiiNGiiAM. — On  Tuesday  week  the  first  ser- 
vices  were  held  in  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  King's 
Heath,  Birmingh.am.  The  chapel  is  an  oblong 
building,  with  gallery  at  one  end,  is  capable  of 
iiccommodating  350  persons,  and  has  cost  £1,200. 
In  the  interior  it  has  an  open-timbered  roof, 
a  sneaking  platform,  and  low  seats.  The  front  is  of 
Gothic  design,  carried  out  in  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  schools  at  the  back  are  capable  of 
accommodating  300  children. 

Bristol. — The  works  in  connection  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Temple  Church,  Bristol,  .are  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.  A  trench,  from  4ft.  to  6ft. 
deep,  has  been  made  around  the  exterior  walls  to 
protect  them  from  damp.  The  flooring  in  the  two 
chapels  is  likewise  being  lowered.  The  pillars  have 
all  been  cleaned  and  two  new  side  roofs  constructed. 
It  is  intended  to  forma  baptistry  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  church,  the  old  font,  in  which  it  is 
believed  Edward  Colston  w.as  christened,  being  in 
course  of  renewal  in  order  to  be  here  placed.  When 
the  inside  has  been  finished  the  tower,  external 
jambs  of  the  windows,  and  other  outside  features, 
will  demand  attention.  The  "  leper"  windows  .serve 
to  identify  the  church  with  the  Knights  Templars  ; 
the  reminiscences  of  the  weavers  recall  many  inci- 
dents dating  from  the  Reformation ;  and  the  last 
discovery,  two  piscinas  in  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
testify  to  the  former  existence  of  altars  in  these  por- 
tions of  the  structure. 

Glouce.ster  Cathedral.— The  new  reredos  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  gift  of  the  Freemasons  of 
the  province,  is  now  nearly  completed,  but,  as  the 
restoration  of  the  sedilia  is  f.ar  from  finished,  the 
cathedral  will  prob.ably  not  be  opened  until  next 
spring.  The  reredos  is  about  20ft.  long,  and  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  ornaments  the 
central  pinnacle  is  27ft.  There  are  seven  niches, 
three  of  which  are  occupied  by  sculptured  groups,  and 
the  other  four  by  statues.  The  figures  and  groups 
are  each  between  4ft.  and  5ft,  in  height.  The  figures 
are  those  of  Moses,  S.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  David ; 
the  groups  represent  the  Nativity,  Entombment,  and 
Ascension  of  .Jesus  Christ.  They  have  been  sculp- 
tured in  the  studio  of  Mr  J.  F.  Redfern,  of  London  ; 
the  canopies  and  other  work  are  hy  Jlessrs.  Farmer 
&  Brindley.  Stone  from  the  Cotswold  range  has 
chiefly  been  used.  The  restoration  of  the  south  porch 
has  now  been  completed,  the  corbels  on  which  the 
figures  of  .S.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  foiur  Evan- 
gelists rest  having  been  carved. 

Jedburgh  Abbey. — For  some  time  past  fears 
have  been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  tower  of 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  re- 
cently consulted  Mr.  Anderson,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
who  recommended  that  a  flying  buttress  should  at 
once  be  thrown  up  against  the  north-west  pier  of 
the  tower,  so  as  to  afford  a  temporary  support,  and 
this  has  already  been  done.  The  two  piers  towards 
the  north  are  Norman  in  style,  like  the  lower  part 
of  the  choir  and  what  remains  of  the  original  tran- 
septs, and  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  while  the  south  piers  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  tower  were  built  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
What  is  known  as  the  Edgerston  monument,  executed 
in  the  later  Gothic  style,  had  long  been  felt  to  be 
out  of  pKace,  standing  as  it  did  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel  ne:ir  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  and  has  now 
been  removed  to  a  more  appropriate  situation.  Dur- 
ing last  week  a  consideralile  quantity  of  earth  was 
removed  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  has 
exposed  part  of  the  side  wall,  and  a  portion  of  the 
beautiful  base  of  the  imrth  transept — fifteenth  cen- 
tury work — has  also  been  laid  open  to  view.  Other 
iniproveinents  are  being  carried  out.  The  greatest 
improvement  of  all,  however,  will  be  the  removal  of 
the  parish  church  from  its  present  jilace  in  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  a  work  which  will  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  years  at  most,  and  .wdien  cleared  of  all 
modern  patchwork,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
nave,  an  exquisite  e.xainplc  of  the  transition  between 
the  Norman  and  Early  English,  will  be  seen. 

LiNDLKY. — .\  new  chancel,  23ft.  by  2 1  ft.,  has 
just  been  built  to  the  Lindley  parish  churcli,  near 
Huddersfield,  with  org.-iu  chainbpr  on  the  north  side^ 
16ft.  by  12ft.,  and  minister's  and  choir's  vestries  ou 
the  south  side.  The  roof  of  the  church,  which  had 
a  flat  plaster  ceiling  in  one  span  of  45ft.,  has  been 
taken  down,  and  a  new  hainnier  beam  open  roof  has 
been  substituted.  Tiie  ^vllole  of  the  chancel  por- 
tion has  been  built  with  the  best  local  stone,  and  has 
a  large  flve-light  traceried  window,  which  has  been 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Hughes,  of  London.     The  style  of  archi- 
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tecture  adopted  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  church  was  reopened  for  public  worship  on 
Monday  last,  the  4th  inst.  There  is  a  handsome 
reredos  at  back  of  altar,  with  arcading,  the  full 
width  of  chancel,  with  returns  on  side  walls  as  far 
as  communion  rails  ;  this  has  been  done  in  stone  and 
encaustic  tile  work,  supplied  b.v  Mr.  Knowles,  of 
Tork.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  local  con- 
tractors, in  separate  trades.  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts, 
of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect.  Tlie  cost  of  the 
whole,  including  some  new  pewing-  iu  nave  and  choir 
stalls,  &c.,  but  without  stained  glass  and  neworgau, 
has  been  about  ill, 100. 

NocTON. — On  All  Saints'  Day,  the  church  of  All 
Saints',  Nocton,  Lincolnshire,  was  reopened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  the  addition  of  asoutli  aisle,  a 
richly  decorated  porch,  and  an  elaborately  carved  ala- 
baster reredos.  The  present  church  of  Nocton  was 
erected  ten  years  since  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  employed 
by  Lady  Eipon.  Thebuildingisinthe  Early  Decorated 
stj-le,  and  comprised,  when  first  opened,  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  mortuary  chapel  to  the  south.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  the  foundations  of  the  new 
aisle  were  laid,  and  the  arcade  constructed  iu  the 
wall  so  as  to  admit  the  addition  without  trouble  or 
inconvenience.  A  south  porchhasalso  been  erected, 
with  a  groini:d  ceiling  decorated  with  niches  con- 
taining statues  of  SS.  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  The  reredos,  executed  from  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  designs  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  consists  of  three  elaborately  carved  pedi- 
mented  niches,  containing  panels  in  relief  represent- 
ing cur  Lord  benring  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and 
Entombment.  The  wall  on  either  side  of  the  altar 
is  arcaded  in  alabaster,  the  wall  spaces  containing 
groups  in  incised  lines  representing  "All  Saints." 

KowixGTON. — On  Wednesday  week  the  parish 
church  of  Ilowington  was  reopened,  after  restoration. 
The  building  has  been  refloored  and  reseated  through- 
out, the  windows  reglazed,  and  a  stained  window 
inserted  over  the  altar.  The  ceiling  of  the  north 
aisle,  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  the  organ-loft  have 
been  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  The  restorations 
are  jointly  the  work  of  Mr.  Jno.  Hall  Ciarke,  builder, 
Warwick,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Deddington,  near 
Coventr3'. 

Takkisgton. — The  parish  church  of  Tarrington 
was  reopened  on  All  Saints'  Eve,  after  restoration. 
The  building  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  restoration 
has  been  effected  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Kempson,  of  Hereford. 
The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  one  foot  above  that 
of  the  nave,  and  laid  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles. 
Much  of  the  stone  work  and  ancient  carving,  thickly 
coated  with  plaster,  has  been  laid  bare  and  well 
pointed.  The  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of  tlie  nave  and 
chancel  has  been  replaced  by  a  vaulted  panel  roof  in 
pitch  pine,  intersected  througliout  by  bold  ribs  in  red 
deal.  High-backed  and  closed  pews  have  been  con- 
verted into  low,  open  seat.s.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  south  wall,  in  which  three  new 
windows  have  been  erected.  A  new  chancel  arcli  has 
also  been  built.  Tiie  stonework  of  the  west  window 
is  entirely  new,  and  that  of  the  east  window  nearly 
so.  The  entire  cost  somewhat  exceeds  ,±'1,000.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Collins  &  CuUis,  of 
Tewkesbury. 

EUILDLNGS. 

Bristol. — The  restoration  of  the  old  Merchant 
■Venturers'  H.all  in  Marsh-street,  Bristol,  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  e.vterior  of  the  new  buildings  contrasts 
strongly  with  tlic  IniU  proper,  which  still  retains  its 
old  position.  On  cither  side  of  the  entrance,  in  the 
interior  of  the  liuilding,  are  the  clerks'  oflices,  whilst 
immediately  fronting  it  is  a  flight  of  about  twenty 
steps,  terminated  by  a  Norman  arch  leading  to  a 
spacious  corridor  whicli  runs  at  right  angles  with  the 
staircase.  From  the  corridor  to  the  committee-room 
access  is  obtained  through  a  door,  which  stands  half- 
way down.  The  committee-room  is  ;i:ift.  ion"  bv 
24ft.  wide,  and  the  height  is  lOft.  Tlie  ceihng  and 
walls  arc  enriched  by  hand.some  panels,  whilst 
pilasters  with  carved  capitals  intersperse  the  panels 
of  the  walls.  Altogether,  the  new  building  has  beni 
erected  at  a  cost  jf  al;out  £4,000,  by  Messrs.  K. 
AVilkins  &  Sons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark,  of  Broad-street,  Bristol. 

Lincoln.— The  new  Masonic  Hall  at  Lincoln  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  building  consists  of  a 
sale-room,  concert-hall,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences  on  the  ground  tlloor,  and  lodge,  re- 
ception, prep.aration,  and  store  rooms,  lavatories,  Ac, 
on  the  first  floor.  The  concert-hall  is  7.'<ft.  by  . ■52ft.,  and 
i!7ft.  high,  and  will  scat  an  audience  of  750  people. 
The  principal  entrances  and  staircases  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co.,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  The  front  portion  of  the  building  on  the 
first  and  ujipcr  floor  is  devoted  to  tlie  purposes  of 
of  Freemasonry.  The  reception-room  is  '_'.'>ft. 
by  17ft.,  and   Mft.  high.     Mr.   William  Watkins, 


of  Lincoln,  was  the  architect,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Otter  &  Binns, 
the  builders. 

Liverpool. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Mayor 
of  Liverpool  formally  opened  the  new  Liverpool  In- 
stitution for  Infectious  Diseases.  The  hospital  is 
constructed  to  accommodate,  in  the  first  class,  four- 
teen males  and  eleven  females ;  and  in  the  third 
class,  thirty-five  males  and  twenty-five  females — in 
all,  100  patients.  The  hospit.al  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Haigh  &  Co.,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Cook,  architect  of 
this  town,  whose  plans  were  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  of  the  sixteen  sets  submitted 
by  various  architects.  The  hospital  consists  of  two 
pavilions,  placed  100ft.  apart,  and  connected  by  a 
corridor  10ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
block,  comprising  the  rooms  for  surgeon  and 
matron,  main  entrance,  kitchens,  stores,  &c.,  and 
forming  the  administration  department.  Every 
room  is  13ft.  high,  and  the  cubic  space  allowed  for 
each  person  varies  from  1,.S00  to  1,500  cubic  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  additional  foun- 
dations and  internal  fixtures,  will  be  about  £6,360  ; 
heating  apparatus,  piping,  and  hoists,  amounts  to 
£7.^)0,  making  the  total  expense,  exclusive  of  fur- 
nishing, ahoitt  £7,100. 

Liverpool.  — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Masonic  Hall  at  Liverpool  was  laid  on  Saturday 
last.  The  design  for  the  new  hall  is  Italian,  and 
was  selected  in  competition.  The  front  to  Hope- 
street  will  be  built  of  whitestone.  The  principal  en- 
trance in  the  centre  of  the  front  is  approached  by  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  protected  by  a  spacious  pro- 
jecting porch,  flanked  by  columns  and  pilasters  with 
carved  capitals.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  two 
club-room.s,  each  25ft.  by  20ft.,  with  ante-rooms, 
store-rooms,  wine-cellars,  &c.,  a  corridor,  10ft.  wide, 
running  from  the  front  to  rear.  The  ground  floor  con- 
sists of  library,  25ft.  by  20ft.,  and  committee-room 
of  similar  dimensions.  The  lodge-room  is  placed  at 
the  back,  and  is  51ft.  6in.  long  by  30ft.  wide.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  the  chapter-room,  51ft.  Gin.  by 
25ft.,  with  three  ante-rooms,  and  the  dining-hall, 
51ft.  by  30ft.,  at  the  back,  with  ante-rooms,  serving 
and  dressing-rooms,  and  a  spacious  ladies'  gallery. 
The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  kitchen  purposes.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Danson  &  Davies,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  sole  contractor  being  Mr.  Joshua  Henshaw. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Stanley  Hospital,  Liver- 
pool, erecting  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  & 
Metcalf,  is  nearly  completed.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  is  £7,750.  The  exterior  is  constructed 
of  Bolton  red  brick,  with  Wootton  red  stone  dress- 
ings, and  has  a  substantial  aspect.  The  central  por- 
tion projects  slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the  main 
building,  is  carried  up  an  extra  story,  having  a  clock 
tower,  and  being  covered  with  a  French  roof.  At 
each  end  of  the  building  is  a  slight  projection,  which 
breaks  the  regularitj^  of  the  fa<;ade,  and  will,  when 
the  whole  structure  is  completed,  be  considerably  exten- 
ded on  either  side,  for  it  is  part  of  the  original  plans  to 
construct  wings,  on  the  cottage  principle,  running 
from  each  end  and  from  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  portion  now  erected  is  simply  that  originally 
designed  for  administrative  purposes,  but  it  will  he 
utilised  as  the  hospital  proper  until  the  committee 
are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  complete  plans. 
Tile  principal  entrance  is  a  handsomely-proportioned 
vestibule,  Itlft.  by  12ft.,  having  a  tiled  floor.  This 
vestibule  opens  into  a  corridor,  7ft.  oin.  wide,  and 
running  the  full  length  of  the  building.  There  is  a 
similar  corridor  on  every  floor.  To  the  right  from 
the  vestibule  is  that  portion  of  the  hospital  appro- 
priated to  the  treatment  of  out-patients,  who  have  a 
separate  entrance.  The  waiting  room — one  of  the 
flnest  in  the  building — will  accommodate  200  persons, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dyer  is  the  contractor  for  the  building. 

Whitchurch. — The  new  market  at  Whitchurch, 
Salop,  was  opened  on  Friday  week.  The  plans  wore 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Sand- 
bach.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  about  7(ift. 
The  front  portion  consists  of  a  corn  exchange,  about 
5(;ft.  in  length,  and  an  average  width  of  .'i2ft.,  having 
three  separate  entrances.  Adjoining  are  plaecl  the 
ollices  of  the  Local  Board  and  tlieir  board-room. 
Above  these  apartments,  and  occupying  the  entire 
first  floor,  is  the  Large  public  room,  (>3ft.  (iln.  in 
length,  and  41ft.  in  width,  .and  about  24ft.  in  height 
to  ceiling.  Tliebiisement  of  this  front  building  con- 
sists of  three  large  cellars.  The  general  market  stands 
immediately  behind  the  front  block,  and  is  12nft.  in 
length  l)_v  a  width  of  fiOft.,  the  side  walls  being  IHft. 
(Jin.  in  height.  The  whole  area  is  roofed  in  one 
span.  The  market  roof  is  provided  with  large  sky- 
lights and  ventilating  louvres  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  style  adopted  for  the 
front  portion  of   the  building  is  Gothic  of  the  thir- 


teenth century,  the  materials  used  being  red  brick 
and  Grinshill  stone,  simply  treated.  As  a  central 
feature  a  gable  has  been  carried  up,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  a  bell  turret  with  vane,  the  heijht  of 
which  is  72tt.  from  the  ground. 

SCHOOLS. 

Birkenhead.— New  Church  of  England  schoolsl 
have  just  been  opened  in  Birkenhead,  in   coiirectionj 
with  S.  Paul's  Church.     There  is  accommodation  for'l 
a  little  over  600  scholars,  and  there  is  a  boys'  school! 
on  the  ground  floor,  G9ft.  by  20ft.,  with  class-room,! 
19ft.  by  15ft.  The  girls'  school,  on  the  first  floor,  i,>  of  I 
same  size.  At  the  back  there  is  an  infants'  school,  50it. 
by  28ft.,   in  one  story,  with  open  roof,  having  class- 
room  18ft.  2in.  by  i3ft.    6in.     All   have  detached  j 
conveniences,  coal,  and  ash  place,  with  cellar  for  teaj 
boiler,  and  good-sized  playgrounds.     These  schools, 
which   are  situated  at  the  corner  of    Wilbrahan 
street  and  Borough-road,  have  been  erected  complete  1 
for  £2,044.     Mr.  David  Eeaddie,  of  Liverpool,  was  j 
the    contractor,   under   the    superintendence  of  Mr.; 
James  N.  Crofts,  architect. 

Heckmondwike. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  for  the  district  of  Heckmondwike  held  on 
Monday  night,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Education 
Department  as  to  certain  alterations  in  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  new  schools,  another  suggesting  that 
the  cost  was  too  high,  and  a  third  sanctioning  the 
erection  of  the  Battye-street  school,  and  saying  that 
the  department  would  recommend  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  to  lend  the  money  required  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  and  to  allow  the  repay- 
ment to  be  spread  over  fifty  years.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  &c.,  exclusive  of  the  master's  house 
and  site,  is  estimated  at  £4,774,  or  £8  Cs.  Id.  per 
scholar.  The  architects  were  instructed  to  prepare 
the  necessary  specifications,  &c.,  so  that  contracts 
might  be  let  without  deLay. 

MiDDLE.SBOROUGn.— -At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Middlesborough  School  Board,  held  on  Monday 
afternoon,  it  was  stated  that  the  plans  of  the  Glad- 
stone-street school,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
&  Henman,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less  than 
£7,000.  Amended  plans  upon  a  reduced  scale, 
estimated  to  cost  £5,000,  were  now  submitted  and 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board.  Some 
conversation  followed  as  to  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henraan's  remuneration  for  work  already  done,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  paid  £160  in 
full  of  all  claims. 

S.  Stephen's,  ScnooLS,  Spitalfields. — The 
ceremony  of  opening  these  newly-erected  schools  took 
place  last  week.  The  schools,  which  are  of  brick, 
and  of  handsome  elevation,  have  beeu  erected  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Stone,  architects.  They  are 
of  three  stories.  The  basement  is  a  drill  ground, 
and  the  three  stories  are  for  infants',  boys',  and  girls' 
school-rooms,  each  story  being  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 200  children,  so  that  there  is  accommodatioa 
for  GOO  altogether.     The  school  has  cost  £i;,000. 
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LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Kirkcaldy  Property  Investment  Society, — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  night.  The  report  for  the 
year  showed  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £5,4G7  10s. 
on  tho  amount  advanced  on  property,  and  of 
£3,291  6s.  lid.  on  the  amount  held  on  deposit.  Tho 
total  number  of  members  on  the  roll  was  304,  hold- 
ing 1,C98  shares,  as  against  240  holding  1,181  sh.ares. 
Out  of  the  profits  of  tho  Society  the  directors  have 
placed  5  per  cent,  at  the  credit  of  the  investing  mem- 
bers, and  after  ]iaying  interest,  working,  and  other 
expenses,  carried  to  tho  contingent  fund  £90  16s. 

Oxford. — The  twelfth  annual  mopting  of  tho 
Oxford  Working  Men's  Land  and  Building  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  week.  Tho  twclftli  annual 
report  stated  that  the  directors,  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  tho  balance  in  hand,  have  voted  a  bonus 
of  3  per  cent,  upon  tho  year.  This,  together  with 
the  (piarterly  addition  of  5  per  cent,  through  the  year, 
may  safely  bo  considered  as  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  year,  and  will  then  leave  a  good  reserve  iu 
hand.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  tho 
receipts  during  the  past  year  had  been  £2,026 14s.  Ud., 
and  that  there  was  a  balance  of  £10  6s.  8d. 


A  memorial  column  and  drinking  fountain,  erected 
in  hi>nourof  the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Young,  w.as  inaugu- 
rated at  Wisbech  last  week.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  ('h.apman, 
of  tho  Harrow-road,  Ijondon,  w.as  tho  architect; 
and  Mr.  John  Wlutehead,  of  Loudon,  tho  contrac- 
tor. 

We  understand  tliat  Mr.  Stroet,  the  architect,  is 
engaged  upon  I  he  (Contract  drawings  .and  specifica- 
tions of  tho  New  Law  Courts,  wliich,  it  i.s  expected, 
will  be  complete  by  tho  end  of  the  month,  in  whicli 
case  notice  for  the  reception  of  tenders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  entire  work  will  at  once  bo  issued. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

?e  do  tiot  holtl  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
)ur  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requesst 
shit  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
IS  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  tlie  space 
illottert  to  correspondence.] 

ro  Oni!  Eeadeks.— Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
ulers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
nplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 
Ml  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
IVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVE.VT-G.UtDEN,  W.C. 
Chetiues  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Passmoke  Edwabbs. 
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ADVEETISEMENT  CHAEGES. 
rho  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
jrds  (tho  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
Ties  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
plication  to  the  Publisher. 
Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 
Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
d  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 
Mvertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ice  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
^ases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

NOTICE. 

The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  BuiLBINa 
ws  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
;h  of  November,  1872.  For  particulars,  see  BniLDiNS 
!ws,  August  9,  1S72,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
uts,  September  6, 1872. 

ECETVEn.— J.  H.  W.— N.  M.— O.  B.  A.— J.  E.  F.— E-  J.— 
J.  N.— J,  P.  S.— C.  M.— Art  Student.— A  Sketcher.— 
J.  E.  M.— E.  L.— 0.  &  Co.— S.  Bros.  &  Co.— J.  A.  S.— 
E.  B.  T. 

■EPHEN  Seal. — Ask  the  question    on  its  own  merits 
without  reference  to  any  other  paper. 
KAiaHT  Edge.— Your  letter  was  unauthenticated,  and 
therefore  inadmissible. 

H.  Daloleish  writes  to  say  that  "A  Non-Competitor  " 
was  incorrect  last  week  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Cottage  Planning  Com- 
petition." It  should  have  been  the  "Boyal  Northern 
Agricultural  Society." 
{WARD. — You  may  have  the  drawings. 
ConNTEY  SnBScaiBER.- We  hope  to  be  able  to  gratify 
you  in  a  few  weeks. 


CoiTCspnkittL 

— ♦ — 

VENTIL.\TION.— WITH    RULES    FOR 

BUILDING    COTTAGES. 

By  the  Eight   Hon.  Lokd.  Kinnaied,  Kt. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildins  News. 
Sir, — I   beg   to  send  you  the  enclosed,  by  Lord 
innaird's  lUrectioD,   for  publication,  as  he  thinks  it 
ay  be  interesting  to  your  readers.     I  shall  be  glad 
give  any  further  information. — I  am,  &c., 

D.  D.  Stew.vkt,  Surveyor  to  Lord  Kinn.iird. 
Castlehill,  Inchture,  November  2. 

In  all  new  buildings,  to  insert  in  the  w.all  .above  the 
eplace,  2in.,  3in.,  or  41n.  clay  draining  pipes, 
wording  to  size  of  the  room  ;  one  end  of  this  fixed 
to  an  iron  tube,  or  curved,  cl.ay  pipe,  inserted  into  the 
imney  at  the  commencement  of  intake  behind  lintel 
fireplace  (Fig.  1).  The  clay  pipes,  or  a  zinc  tube 
1.  by  2in.,  between  the  lathe  and  walls,  or  between 
lU  and  paper,  with  an  opening  into  the  room  near 
e  cornice.  This  opening  may  be  concealed  by  per- 
rating  the  cornice  (Fig.  2).  Thus  a  S}'phon  is  formed, 
ly  acting  in  tlie  reverse  way  water  acts.  Tlie  short 
;  draws  the  foul  air  down  from  the  ceiling,  to 
lich  it  first  naturally  ascends,  where  it  cools  and 
en  descends,  and  is  taken  by  the  drauglit  of  the  fire 
the  chimney,  so  that  any  one  sitting  at  tlie  fire 
hales  this  foul  air  in  its  passage  to  the  grate.  The 
phon,  on  the  contrary,  carries  it  off  as  it  ascends, 
d  is  constantly  at  work  whether  there  is  a  fire  or 
t.  Of  course,  a  fire  nuakes  a  stronger  draught, 
nott's  ventilator  went  str.aight  into  the  chimney, 
d,  therefore,  did  not  act  unless  the  draught  in 
e  room  was  stronger  than  the  draught  up  the 
imney.  If  the  chimney  smokes  the  smoke  will 
d  its  w.iy  by  the  syidion  apparatus,  but  when  the 
ling  near  the  aperture  is  black  it  sometimes  is 
osed  by  the  draught  clearing  the  smoke  from  the 
sm. 

As  I  have  said,   in  a  a  new  building  the  pipes 
!>uld  be  built  in,  but  in  an  old  building  it  is  only 


necessary  to  break  the  plaster  to  let  in  the  tube,  or 
it  may  project  into  the  room,  where  the  appearance  is 
of  no  consequence,  connected  to  chimney  immediately 
above  the  chimney-piece. 

For  an  iufirmar\',  large  school-room, or  hall,  I  should 
recommend,  in  addition,  a  4in.  circular  zinc  pipe  to 
be  carried  along  the  cornice  (or  the  cornice  might  be 
formed  by  a  pipe  round  the  room),  with  one  or  two 
openings,  and  to  be  conducted  from  all  the  wards  or 
rooms  into  a  small  iron  chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  communicating  with  a  chimney.  In  this 
chamber  should  be  a  gas-burner,  such  as  is  used  for 
cooking.  By  heating  this  chamber,  the  foul  air  is 
drawn  rapidly  off.  The  size  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  space  to  be  ventilated,  but  a  small  chamber 
is  quite  sufficient. 
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Next  in  importance  to  getting  rid  of  the  foul  air 
is  the  admission  of  fresh  without  a  draught  or  in- 
convenience to  the  inmates  of  the  room.  This  can 
be  effected  by  hanging  the  upper  sash  at  the  centre 
of  the  window,  so  that  it  will  fall  down  into  the 
room,  snfiicient  to  clear  by  2in.  to  4in.  the  inside 
lintel  of  the  window  (Fig.  3).  The  sides,  when 
the  window  is  open,  are  closed.  The  fresh  air  thus 
strikes  the  ceiling,  and  so  becomes  diffused,  and  is 
not  felt  as  a  draught  by  those  occupying  the  room. 
For  an  infirmary  I  should  recommend  all  the  win- 
dows being  connected  by  a  rod,  to  open  and  shut  with 
a  lever  at  one  end,  which  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  to  be  in  charge  of  whoever  looked  after 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  room,  to  open  more  or  less, 
as  required.  The  slides  may  be  hinged  so  as  to  fold 
to  when  the  shutters  are  shut. 

Cure  for  Smoky  Chimneys. 
Conduct  two  small  pipes,  of  lin.  or  2in. 
diameter,  from  the  outside,  if  possible ;  if  not,  from 
the  floor  level  to  about  3ft.  up  the  chimnej-,  the  end 
in  chimney  to  be  bent  a  little  to  prevent  soot  enter- 
ing the  pipe. 

Rules  to  be  Followed  in  Building  Cottages. 

Rule  1. — A  drain  to  be  cast,  6ft.  deep,  round 
the  cottage,  at  a  distance  of  3ft.  from  the  outside  of 
walls,  with  gratings  for  waste  water. 

Rule  2. — The  floor  of  the  cottage  to  be  raised 
from  8in.  to  1ft.  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  filled  up  to  the  breadth  of  ISin.  with 
broken  metal  round  the  interior  walls,  and  close  up 
to  the  flooring,  to  keep  out  rats. 

Rule  3. — The  one-story  cottages  to  consist  of 
kitchen,  small  room  with  fireplace,  two  sleeping 
closets  off  the  kitchen,  or  kitchen  and  two  sleeping 
rooms,  with  fireclay  gr.^te3  and  scullery,  each  with 
windows,  interior  porch,  partitions  of  brick  and 
wood,  with  small  openings  near  the  ceiling  from 
sleeping  rooms  into  kitchen  for  ventilation. 

KuLK  4. — Walls  to  be  lined  internally  with  hol- 
low bricks,  plastered,  with  recesses  for  cupboards. 

Rule  5. — Common  clay  circular  pipes  to  be  built 
into  upper  part  of  chimney.  Buck  of  fireplaces  to 
be  made  concave. 

Rule  6. — A  Sin.  drain-pipe  to  be  built  into  the 
wall  at  basement,  communicating  with  the  outside, 
to  supply  air  for  fire,  another  2iu.  pipe  above  chim- 
ney-place, with  one  end  open  into  room  near  ceiling, 
the  other  end  at  the  bottom  opening  into  chimney, 
immediately  above  mantelpiece,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  foul  air. 


Rule  7. — The  roofs  to  be  projected  about  8in., 
with  wooden  or  iron  spouts.  The  baulks  to  be  kept 
up  18in.  above  the  level  of  walls,  which  must  be 
beam  filled. 

Rule  S. — Windows,  diamond  panes,  to  be  made 
with  zinc  frame  let  into  wood,  in  four  divisions,  one 
upper  one  to  open,  hung  on  strong  brass  hinges,  with 
iron  hantUes  to  open  and  shut  them. 

Rule  !). — Floors  of  kitchen  and  scullery  laid  with 
tiles,  cement,  or  brick  well  burnt — sleeping  rooms  or 
closets  with  wood,  the  joists  kept  clear  of  the  ground, 
an-  being  let  in  to  prevent  dry  rot. 

Rule  10. — Coal-shed  and  pig-stye,  &c.,  to  be 
erected  at  the  back,  some  distance  from  dwelling- 
house. 


ANOTHER  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Sir. — I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  above  sub- 
ject taken  up  by  your  last  week's  correspomlent, 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  appeal 
to  the  sketching  members  of  our  profession  (and 
there  are  some  who  do  not  sketch)  has  not  been  dis- 
regarded, the  subject,  in  this  progressive  age  of 
ours,  being  one  of  special  importance.  I  think  your 
correspondent  is  perfectly  right  in  regiird  to  the 
drawings  being  to  scale  ;  in  my  opinion  they  would 
be  useless  it  the}-  were  not  scale  drawings.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  in  every  case  the  scale  should  be 
drawn  on  the  sketch  it  applies  to,  as,  unless  this  is 
done,  it  is  obvious  that  through  the  process  of  photo. - 
lithography  the  drawing  clianges  scale,  while  the 
written  scale  remains  unaltered — confusion  that  might 
be  easily-  avoided  by  drawing  each  scale. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  often  struck  me 
as  being  much  neglected  now-a-days:  examples  of 
mouldings  are  drawn  to  such  a  small  scale  as  to  be 
almost  useless,  and  frequently  the  studied  contour, 
the  deep  undercut  and  ungraceful  section,  is  cooked 
up  to  "  look  graceful"  by  being  struck  with  com- 
passes ;  in  fact  I  could  name  a  book  of  "  authentic 
examples"  in  which  almost  all  the  rounds  and 
hollows  are  similarly  served  up.  This  leads  me  to 
suggest  that  whenever  section  or  plan  of  moulds  is 
given  it  should  be  drawn  to  a  much  larger  scale  than 
the  general  detail  it  illustrates ;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
all  sections  should  be  taken  bv'  the  cymagraph,  so 
as  to  ensure  their  faithful  delineation.  These  full- 
size  sections,  in  all  cases,  to  be  sent  up  with  the 
scale  drawings  as  a  guarantee  of  a  faithful  reduction 
of  the  same. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  tlie  sketches,  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
''  mere  sketching,"  and  I  would  advise  an  exclusion 
of  the  .already  too-prevalent  picture-making  tendency, 
which  I  am  happy  to  see  is  avoided  by  our  best 
artists.  I  would  suggest,  also,  that  every  line  of  un- 
necessary shading  be  omitted.  No  straining  after 
effects  allowed  (effects  pretty — very  pretty — in  their 
way,  but  often  misleading,  and  always  deceptive 
and  false).  By  all  means,  let  us  have  artistic 
drawings  ;  but  let  them  be  line  drawings — no  lines 
omitteci  that  would  have  brought  out  the  point  of  the 
example  illustrated,  and  none  introduced  (to  gratify 
mere  shading  propensities)  which  could  honestlj'  be 
dispensed  with.  By  this  severe,  honest  manner  of 
drawing  I  think  we  can  ensure  really  useful,  clear, 
and  suggestive  sketches.  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
many  beautiful  specimens  which  have  been  published 
recently  ;  amongst  others  Mr.  Godwin's  perspectives. 
Eloquent  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  with  few 
lines  provided  each  line  is  correct.  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extend  our  limited  range  of 
study,  whicli,  I  think,  is  too  much  in  one  groove — 
Ecclesiastical — the  exclusive  study  of  which  seems 
to  have  built  round  us  a  wall,  shutting  out  most 
excellent  "  ancient  lights"  of  secular  work.  As  to 
classification,  no  doubt  we  must  have  system,  but  by 
all  means  let  it  be  a  good  one. 

And  in  regard  to  setting  apart  a  certain  subject 
for  a  certain  time,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  I  do 
think  this  is  objection.abIe,  espechally  when  we 
think  how  few  of  us  (however  industrious)  can  study 
examples  of  one  period  at  one  time.  Experience 
shows  the  reverse  of  this  order,  as  most  tours  result 
in  a  mixed  study  of  varimis  styles  and  periods. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  had  better  (for  want  of  an 
amendment)  revert  to  my  first  suggestion,  viz.,  that 
when  any  sketches  arc  ready  for  photo-lithography, 
they  be  sent  to  your  ofljce,  there  to  be  classified  and 
arranged  for  publication.  In  conclusion,  I  think  style 
and  period  should  have  preference  to  material.  But 
the  examples  illustrated  shoulil  he  allowed  to  include 
specimens  of  the  special  treatment  of  every  materia! 
used  during  that  style  or  period. — I  am,  &c. 

Tkefou. 
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DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

Sir, — I  'wi.'-h  to  call  your  attention  to  the  want 
which  has  existed  for  years  past,  and  which  is 
liiiely  to  remain  until  some  decided  step  is  taken,  of 
an  official  inspectorship  of  new  buildings  which  are 
erected  in  these  places  to  which  the  power  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  does  not  extend,  and 
where,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done  for  speculative 
purposes,  the  premises  collapse,  either  during  the 
time  of  erection  or  when  finished,  often  with 
injury  to  the  men  employed,  and  sometimes  even 
with  great  loss  of  life. 

In  this  parish  I  have  seen  a  pond  of  about  .'iOft. 
diameter,  and  7ft.  deep  below  water  mark,  tilled  up 
with  cinder  and  other  rubbish,  the  fontinss  imme- 
diately laid  on  this  unconsolidated  mass,  the  car- 
cases completed  and  sold  at  once  for  fear  they  should 
fall  down;  in  another  instance,  the  ends  of  the 
iirst-fioor  joists  not  on]y  rested  in  the  chimney- 
breast,  but  actually  projected  into  the  flue,  and  in  a 
third,  a  10ft.  o|iening  was  left  for  a  bay  window; 
the  bressummer  to  carry  the  brickworlc  for  the 
first  floor  wa.=  (!in.  by  oin.,  and  to  weaken  this  still 
more  the  ends  of  the  joists  were  mortised 
through  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  remedy  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  is  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed,  making  it  imperative  that  in  .all 
parishes  outside  the  limits  of  the  Board  of  Works 
there  should  be  a  local  surveyor  appointed  to  in- 
spect all  buildings  during  their  erection,  such  sur- 
veyor being  selected  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  bj'  the  parish  authorities,  and  his  salary 
paid  by  a  small  percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
work  charged  to  the  proprietors. 

This  would  be  such  an  obvious  improvement  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  .surprise  to  many  that  such  an  Act 
as  here  briefly  hinted  at  has  not  been  passed  before. — 
I  am,  &c., 

Walthamstow.  E.  T.  B. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 
Sib, — We  are  all  greatly  interested  in  cheap  build- 
ing and  the  economic  use  of  concrete,  but  will  some 
of  your  correspondents  state  the  value  of  a  concrete 
building  as  security  (say)  for  ground  rent,  mortgage, 
&c.  Suppose  a  property  brought  to  the  hammer, 
what  would  tlie  auctioneer  or  buyers  say  to  it  ?  The 
stereotyped  "  substantial  brick-built  building"  could 
not  be  urged  to  enhance  the  price.  How  much  per 
cent,  would  it  be  under  the  value  of  a  brick  building 
of  the  worst  description  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
value concrete,  but  this  phase  of  the  matter  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  architect. — I  am,  Sec, 

Thos.  Chas.  Sokby. 

27,  Brunswick-square,  W.C,  Nov.  C. 


HONESTY  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Sir, — It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  arciiitects 
to  complain  loudly  of  the  want  of  justice  in  the 
transactions  of  building  committees  and  others  with 
reference  to  competitions.  In  Mr.  Godwin's  recent 
controver.sy  it  was  far  from  appearing  evident  that 
Mr.  Holloway  was  in  any  way  at  fault.  A  certain 
number  of  premiums  were  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  recompense  for  their  labours  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  many 
architects  as  there  were  premiums  should  be  entitled 
to  rew.ard. 

But  the  matter  which  I  have  more  immediately  in 
view  has  reference  to  the  late  competition  for"  the 
Watford  Public  Library,  in  which  the  instructions 
issued  clearly  stated  that  all  drawings  were  to  be 
cither  etched  in  jien  and  irdt  or  tinted  in  monochrome. 
Now,  out  of  a  dozen  competitors  only  three  or  four 
complied  with  this  stipulation,  so  that  if  the  com- 
mittee had  dealt  strictly,  very  few  would  have  l)een 
held  eligible.  Some  of  the  best  designs  were  highly 
coloured,  and  that  to  which  the  second  premium  Iwis 
been  awarded  was  tinted  in  several  distinct  colours. 
This  hardly  speaks  well  for  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  suggests  the  reflection  that  it  wimid  be 
well  to  inculcate  the  common  principles  of  honesty 
among  oursclvea  before  proceeding  to  denounce  others. 
— I  am,  Ac. 

Watford,  Nov.  4.  W.  H.  Symi:. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS' 

ASSISTANTS. 
Sin, — The  excellent  suggestion  of  your  corres- 
pondent, last  week,  that  the  present  po'sition  of  tlie 
architectural  assistant  should  be  discussed  in  your 
columns,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  deserves  to 
be  followed  at  once.  Few  of  us  will  deny  that  the 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  any  change  for  the  better 


are  very  great,  and  the  question  is  not  only  a  diffi- 
cult but  a  delicate  one,  for  we  shall  wish  carefully 
to  avoid  anything  like  trade-union  mode  of  action, 
and,  I  fear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are,  unfor- 
tunately to  a  great  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  our  em- 
ployers, and  any  concession  we  may  gain  will  be  ob- 
tained only  by  having  fully  convinced  them  of  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  our  claims.  First,  then,  the 
architectural  assistant  is  badly  paid.  As  your  cor- 
respondent points  out,  in  many  cases  he  receives 
actually  less  than  an  ordinary  artisan,  and  perhaps 
he  has  to  wait  six  weeks  or  three  months  for  that, 
while  the  usual  salary  of  a  clerk  of  works  is  about 
three  guineas  per  week,  and  many  clerks  in  our  large 
mercantile  houses  receive  double  that  amount. 
Granting  that  architects  thcm,selves  are,  as  a  rule, 
insufliciently  remunerated,  they  should  remember 
that  the  advanced  prices  of  nearly  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life — to  say  nothing  of  its  luxuries — affect 
us  much  more  than  they  affect  the  artisan. 

One  very  strong  reason  for  the  lowness  of  our 
remuneration  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number 
of  assistants  and  would-be  assistants  are  quite  will- 
ing to  work  at  merelj'  nominal  salaries,  and  so  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot  expect  that  our  em- 
ployers will  voluntarily  increase  our  piiy  for  the 
mere  sake  of  doing  common  justice  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  their  work  for  nothing.  It  is 
to  the  "leading"  architects  that  we  must  look  to 
give  us  an  improved  position,  but  I  believe  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  these  who  pay  the  lowest  salaries. 

The  present  length  of  the  oHlce  hours  is  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  them- 
selves by  study.  After  working  hard  in  the  office 
(say)  from  !)  a.m.  to  G  p.m.,  few  have  sufficiently 
strong  constitutions  to  enable  them  to  study  for 
several  hours,  let  alone  the  necessity  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  And  here,  I  think,  we  shall  again  find 
that  the  "  leading "  architects  are  most  at  fault — ■ 
certainlj'  the}'  work  their  assistants  longer  hours 
than  most  of  those  who,  perforce,  occupy  a  humbler 
position  in  the  profession.  There  has  been  a  great 
outcry  for  opportunities  of  study  ;  classes  have  been 
started,  and  a  considerable  effort  has  been  made  in  a 
good  direction,  but  there  has  been  a  counter  crv  that 
when  opportunities  are  offered  students  will  not  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  may  not  the  reason  be  that 
the  majority  of  students  feel  themselves  so  wearied 
by  their  day's  work  as  to  have  no  energy  left  for  any 
further  effort  ?  I  would  suggest  that  our  first  efforts 
be  directed  towards  shortening  the  office  hours. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  proportionately  more  work 
would  be  got  through,  and  that  our  employers 
would  not  ultimately  find  themselves  the  losers,  even 
if  they  had  to  employ  more  hands.  The  question 
is  one  of  more  importance  than  is  usually  acknow- 
ledged, and  deserves  to  be  very  fully  discussed,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  opportunity  will 
not  be  lost  through  the  apathy  of  those  most  inti- 
mately concerned. — I  am,  &c,,  W.  S. 


Sin, — I  am  glad  to  at  last  see  a  letter  in  your  valu- 
able jiaper  on  the  above  subject,  and  trust  that  now 
the  matter  has  been  mooted  the  assistants  will,  as  a 
body,  co-operate  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  large  premiums  are  often  paid  to 
architects,  and  several  years  devoted  by  the  pupil  to 
tlie  study  of  the  profession  before  he  is  qualified  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  an  assistant,  and 
having  reached  tliat  enviable  position,  his  remunera- 
tion is  sometimes  far  below  the  wages  of  the  worst 
jiaid  mechnnic,  and  his  wildest  hopes,  as  an  emphii/e 
cannot  aspire  to  a  salary  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
often  enjoyed  by  mercantile  clerks.  Tlie  assistant  is 
compelled  to  devote  the  wJiolo  of  his  means  to  as  far 
as  possible  maintain  an  appearance  wliicli  his  position 
demands,  and  is  debarred,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases, 
from  attaining  that  social  station  to  which  his  profes- 
sion entitles  liim;  nor  can  he  tliink  of  mari-ying. 
Does  not  the  small  percentage  charged  by  the  arclutect 
for  his  valuable  services  prevent  his  ])aying  liis  assis- 
tant adequately,  or  is  it  that  tiie  apathy  of  tlie 
empJot/i^  has  caused  on  the  part  of  the  employer  a 
feeling  of  indifTcrenco  to  his  welfare?  If  tliis  is  the 
case  it  is  time  tlie  assistants  "  wako  up,"  and  by  an 
organised  movement  show  the  architects  the  value  of 
their  services,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  duties 
being  performed  by  the  uuiniliated. — I  am,  etc., 

Another  Protestant  and  AuciiiTr.cT. 


Nkw-  County  Litnatic  Asylum,  Chaktiiaii. 
Kent.— The  plans  of  Messrs.  John  Giles  &  Gough, 
'-'«,  Craven-street,  Strand,  have  becu  selected  in  a 
limited  competition  for  this  asylum,  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  1,100  patients. 

On  All  S.amts'  Day  the  parish  church  of  Kidder- 
minster wa.s  reopeiiod  by  the  Disln.p  of  Wnn-i'sler. 
Tho  galleries  have  been  removed  and  the  cirgan 
jdaced  in  a  suitjiblo  chamber  on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
choir.  A  handsome  font  of  Caen  stone  and  a  pulpit 
of  tho  same  material  have  been  placed  in  the 
church. 
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12  UESTIOA'S. 

[2fi84.]— House  Property.— I  should  feel  obliged 
if  any  of  your  numerous  readers  could  inform  mo  of 
any  good  works  that  treat  fully  of  the  valuations  of 
house  property,  including  freehold,  leasehold,  copy- 
hold, mortgages,  &c.,  fully  explaining  same,  and  giving 
modes  of  calculating  their  different  values.— Henry 
Halson. 

[263;.]— Parochial  Rating.- Can  any  of  your 
readers  point  out  any  book  that  will  give  information 
as  to  the  usual  mode  or  basis  for  assessing  the  annual 
value  of  land,  buildings,  mines,  railways,  canals,  gaa 
and  water  works?— Young  Surveyor. 

[2886.] —Mounting  Plans. —Will  any  one  kindly 
explain  a  good  metliod  of  mounting  plans  drawn  on 
tracing  cloth ;  also,  the  best  substance  to  mount  them 
upon? — Subscriber. 

[2f..S7.]— Water    in  Cellars.— I    shall  be  much, 
obliged  to  bo  informed,  through  "  Intercommunica- 
tion," if  there  is  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  water  in  a 
cellar  where  there  is  no  sewer  near,  nor  yet  any  otlier 
place  into  which  we  can  drain.     I  have  had  a  dumb 
well  sunk,  intending  to  drain  into  it,  but  this  I  find 
fills  up  with  water  immediately,  and  so  is  of  no  avail. 
We  have  at  present  a  small  well  sunk  in  one  corner  oi 
cellar,  and  the  water  is  pumped   up,  but  this  is  n»t  j 
only  a  great  nuisance,  but  also  a  constant  expense. —  I 
James  S.mitii.  | 

[26S8.]  —Drainage.— I  have  a  main  drain  laid  with 
6in.  pipes  from  a  field  of  several  acres  to  a  stream 
200  yards  distant,  tlie  total  fall  being  18in.  only.  Tin- 
inlet  I  find  is  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  tln^ 
water,  and  the  pipe  at  the  outlet  is  running  about 
one-eighth  full.  Would  a  well  with  iron  grating  built 
about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  draiu  assist  th" 
flow  of  water?  Any  information  would  be  gladly  re- 
ceived, as  1  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  jiipes  to  insert 
larger.— U.  11.  W.  | 

[21189,]- Fountain  Opposite  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital.— Will  some  one  inform  me  who  is  the  architect 
of  this  fountain  ? — J.  M. 

[2i;90.]— Erection  of  Workhouses.— Could  you 
kindly  inform  me,  or  could  any  of  your  correspondents, 
through  tlie  medium  of  your  excellent  paper,  inform 
me  how,  or  where,  I  could  get  information  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  iu  the  | 
erection  of  workhouses  ? — E.  M.  R. 


N 


SO  as  to  allow  tho  air  to  pass  up  through  coiling  into 
basin.  Krom  tho  Im.'^iu  I  carried  a  pipe,  say  linx3in., 
to  outsido  wall,  and  put  on  a  small  gratiufj  in  front. 
The  month  of  zinc,  or  tinned  iron  basiu,  would  moasurt' 
about  1ft.  (iin-  across,  I  append  sketch  if  thought 
worth  whih-  to  give,  A  being  basin,  B  pipe,  C  outer 
wall,  1)  ceiling  of  room — 1'lumber. 


REPLIES.  I 

[2675.]— Books,  &c ,  for  Articled  Pupils.— T  i 
am  glad  to  see  the  question  iu  your  last  week's  issue  ' 
as  to  course  of  study  to  be  recommended  for  architects' 
pupils,  and  would  be  more  so  if  it  were  answered  by 
any  of  our  successful  and  eminent  architects.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  upon  archi- 
tecture than  all  the  twadiUi'  iu  the  shape  of  criticism, 
especially  to  a— Coi-ntuy  1*lpil.  | 

[26S1.]— Buff   or    Yellow    Bricks.— We  beg  to   I 
say  we  can  supply  your  imiuirer  with  a  pale  prinirosi-- 
coloured    brick    or    a    good    cheap    yellow    malm- — 
DouLTON  &  Co. 

[2r„si.]— Buff  or  Yellow  Bricks.— There  are 
plenty  of  bufT  bricks  to  bo  liad  iu  each  of  the  countios 
you  name,  but  thfir  cost  must  be  roi^ulatod  by  the  dis- 
tance they  have  to  travel  by  rail,  or  otherwise. — A.  JI. 

[•i(;si.]— Buff  or  Yellow  Bricks— In  reply  to 
"C-,"'  I  beg  to  state  buff  bricks  of  best  and  seconds 
quality  are  made  in  Suffolk.  Apply  to  the  Ballingdon 
Brick  Works,  near  Sudbury. — B.  D. 

[2082.]— Damp  and  Sea  Salt  in  Party  Walls. 
— Your  correspondent  "  K.  1j.  (t.'' asks  if  there  is  no 
preparation  that  will  prevent  the  absorption  of  salt  and 
water  into  new  stone  if  applied  internally.  The  only 
effectual  preparation  I  have  found  for  tho  prevention 
of  damp,  aud  for  the  preservation  of  the  stoue  or 
plaster,  is  a  petrifying  liquid  manufactured  from  silica 
by  the  Silicate  Taint  ronijiauy.  It  has  the  property 
of  closing  effectually  the  pores  of  the  stoue,  plaster, 
cement,  &c.,  and  no  amount  of  moisture  appears  to 
affect  it  afterwards. —An  Kstate  Agent. 

[■i(;si;i.]— Carrying  off  Hot  Air  from  Kooms. — 
I  lately  solvod  the  problem  of  carrying  off  tho  hot  air 
independent  of  smoke  flue  by  placing  a  square  inverted 
basin  between  the  joists  right  above  the  gaselier,  and 
boring  small  holes  betweeu  tlie  leaves  of  centre  flower. 
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BnLDiNi:  Activity  in  Chicago.  —  Chicago 
claims  to  have  been  rebuiWing  itself  iliiring  the  past 
eight  months  at  the  rate  of  one  fourth-story  edifice 
frir  every  hour  of  the  worldng  day.  Assuming  that 
it  would"  require  an  average  force  of  at  least  twenty 
men  to  complete  one  such  building  in  eight  months, 
and  counting  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  thi.s  com- 
pntation  would  imply  that  33,fi00  mechanics  are 
steadily  employed  in  the  actual  raising  of  houses  in 
Chicago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  auxiliary 
handicraftsmen  wliose  home  labour  contributes  to 
the  finishing  and  ornamentation  of  each  structure. 
These  latter  being,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  as  many 
as  the  builders  proper,  it  follows  that  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  Chicago,  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  engaged  in  the  manual  toil 
of  house-building. 

Artesian  Wixls  at  Chicago. — Artesian  wells 
are  multiplying  in  Chicago,  21  of  them  having 
already  been  bored,  and  in  no  instance  has  a  failure 
to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  occurred.  The 
■well  at  Kenwood,  just  south  of  Chicago,  l,2o.'ift. 
deep,  and  .jjin.  diameter  at  the  bottom,  yields  650 
gallons  per  minute.  It  cost  about  C,000  dollars. 
Another  well,  in  the  business  centre  of  Chicago,  is 
l,i;00ft,  deep,  vields  52.5  gallons  per  minute,  and 
cost  7,000  dollars.  The  usual  depth  of  the  wells  is 
from  l,20Uft.  to  l.SOOft.,  and  the  average  cost  is 
6,000  dollars  for  a  5iin.  well  l,200ft.  deep,  and  5,(100 
dollars  for  a  4iin.  bore  to  the  same  depth.  The 
surface  pressure  of  the  water  varies  from  221b.  to 
351b.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  latter  pressure  is 
sufhcient  to  throw  a  stream  to  the  height  of  100ft. 
The  deepest  well  in  Chicago  is  In  tlie  South  Park, 
where  the  bore.  Skin,  in  diameter,  has  been  carried 
down  1.640ft.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the 
flow  from  this  w^ell  is  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  larger  borings. 

London  Association  of  Foremeit  Engineers 
AND  Dr.Ai-GiiTSMEN. — The  large  meeting  room  of 
this  society,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon- 
street,  was  crowded  on  Saturday  night,  by  members 
.md  their  friends  anxious  to  hear  a  paper  which  had 
been  announced  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Webster, 
<i.C.,  F.R.S.,  "On  the  Promotion  of  Practical 
Science  and  Technical  Education,  by  Museums  of 
Inventions,  estal)li.shed  and  maintained  liy  the  Sur- 
plus of  the  Inventors'  Fee  Fund."  Mr.  Joseph 
Newton,  C.E.  (of  tlie  Royal  Jlint),  presided,  and  the 
vice-chair  was  occupied  liy  Mr.  Irvine.  The  paper 
was  received  with  marked  attention,  and  its  reading 
was  followed  by  a  most  interesting  and  animated 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Benjamin  FothergiU,  C.E., 
Mr.  A.  V.  Newton,  Mr.  Hedley  and  others  took  part; 
after  which  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  l.loyd  Wise,  A.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  and 
-I'conded  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell,  was  put  to  the  meet- 
■ig.  and  carried  by  acclamation,  "That  this  meeting 
considers  the  Patent  Office  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  and  is  of  opinion  that  after  suitable  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Patent  Office, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  surplus  funds  arising 
from  llie  granting  of  patents  for  inventions  shoidd  ba 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  more  comprehensive  Museum  of  Inventions,  for 
the  advancement  of  practical  science  and  technical 
education.''  Mr.  Gibbim  then  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  seconded,  "  That  memorials  in  furtherance 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  presented  and  sup- 
ported liy  deputations  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Lord  Cliancellor  ;"  winch  having  been  carried  unani- 
mously, the  meeting  was  closed  with  a  vote  of 
tiianks  to  Mr.  Webster  for  his  able  paper. 

Proposed  River  Baths  at  Chelsea. — Cap- 
tain Roberts,  C.E.,  has  informed  the  Chelsea 
Vestry  of  his  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
for  a  concession  of  the  foresliore  witliin  the  area  re- 
quired for  the  Chelsea  Embankment  as  a  site  for 
public  baths.  lie  also  asked  for  tlie  moral  support 
of  the  Vestry,  and  an  assurance  that  no  assessment 
shall  be  made  upon  the  property  or  building.  Plans 
of  the  proposed  baths  and  wash-h(mses  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Vestry,  from  whi(;h  it  appeared  that  these 
baths  and  wa>h-ho\isp.s  w<)uld  not  interfere  with  the 
subwav  or  the  outfall  sewer.  The  money  was  ready 
for  the  undertalxing,  and  if  the  sanction  of  the  Metro- 
politan liijard  were  obtained,  Mr.  Webster  would  do 
the  work.  The  Vestry  took  no  action  at  present,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  the  Vestry  could  not  interfere 
as  regarded  the  assessment. 

New  'i'oRK  Chai'tek  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute OF  Ai'.ciiiTEi  r.s- — At  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
— and  first  regular  business  meeting — of  this  Chaiitcr 
for  the  current  official  year,  1.^72-:i,  the  following 
officers   and   Standing    Committees    were    elected: 


President,  James  Kenwick ;  Vice-President,  R.  G. 
Hatfield ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Fernbach ;  Secretary  and 
Librarian,  A.  J.  Bloor.  Executive  Committee- 
James  Renwick,  Chairman,  Henry  Fernbach,  A.  J. 
Bloor,  11.  G.  Hatfield,  Carl  Pfeitfer,  N.  le  Brun. 
Committee  on  Admissions— H.  Hudson  Holly,  R. 
M.  Upjohn,  AVm.  T.  Hallett,  Geo.  B.  Post,  James 
Renwick,  ex  officio.  Committee  on  Library  and 
Publications— R.  M.  Hunt,  C.  C.  Haight,  Chas.  D. 
Gambrill,  A.  J.  Bloor,  James  Renwick,  ex  officio. 
Committee  on  Education— E.  T.  Littell,  Alfred  H. 
Thorp,  James  Renwick,  ex  officio.  Committee  on 
Examinations— R.  G.  Hatfield,  Henry  Dudley,  John 
W.  Ritch,  A.  J.  Bloor,  James  Renwick,  ex  otHoio. 
The  Committee  on  Examinations  are  the  appointees 
of  the  Chapter,  under  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  20th,  1871,  entitled 
an  "Act to  amend  and  reduce  to  one  Act  the  several 
Acts  relating  to  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York." 
Sections  .37  and  42.  The  Library  of  the  Chapter  is 
open  to  all  practitioners  and  students  of  architecture 
and  tlie  cognate  arts. 

Pafeus  to  be  Read  at  the  Institute.— The 
following  papers  have  been  promised,  and  will  be 
read  as  iinder,  subject  to  such  alteration  in  regard  to 
date  as  circumstances  may  require:  "On  Profes- 
sional Esprit  de  Corps,"  by  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow, 
Mondav,  November  18th;  "  On  Arbitrations,"  by  B. 
Fletcher,  Associate,  Monday,  November  2nd;  "Notes 
on  the  Architecture  of  Chester,"  by  C.  H.  Heathcote, 
Associate,  Monday,  December  10th;  "On  the  Valu- 
ation of  House  Property  in  London,"  by  E.  I'Anson, 
Fellow,  Monday,  January  6th,  1873  ;  "  On  S.  Peter's 
Orphanage  and  otiier  Buildings  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,"  by  J.  P.  Seddon,  Fellow,  Monday,  Jnnuary 
20th ;  '"  On  the  Principle  of  Sub-Ordination  in 
Design,"  by  II.  H.  Statham,  Associate,  Monday, 
February  .3"rd ;  "  On  the  Mediffival  Brickwork  of 
Pomeraiiia  and  Mecklenburg,"  by  J.  Tavenor  Perry, 
Associate,  Monday,  February  17th ;  "  On  the  Old 
Hall  at  Gainsborough,  near  Lincoln,"  by  C.  Had- 
field,  Fellow,  Mondav,  March  17th ;  "  On  the  Lay- 
ing Out  of  Cities,"  by  J.  B.  Waring,  Fellow,  Mon- 
day, March  31st.  Further  announcements  will  be 
made  in  due  course. 

Arcii.eological  Institute. — The  first  meeting 
for  the  season  of  the  Archieological  Institute  took 
place  on  Friday  last.  Mr.  Earwaker's  paper  on  the 
swords  which  bear  the  name  "Edwardus  prins 
Anglia;"  was  interesting.  It  appears  that  the 
existence  of  seven  such  swords  has  been  recorded, 
five  of  them  in  the  north  of  England.  Two,  now 
lost,  and  one,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Harford,  at  Westminster,  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiipiaries,  in  1764,  1781,  and  1858 
respectively.  Several  examples  were  quoted  by  Mr. 
Earwaker  of  the  presentation  of  swords  or  "falchions" 
as  services  in  the  tenure  of  land  under  the  Bishops 
of  Carhsle  and  Durham.  It  was  further  decided 
that  the  swords  exhibited  and  those  also  of  which 
Mr.  Earwaker  had  made  drawings  were  for  use  in 
"  forestry"  or  the  chase ;  that  they  were  of  foreign 
make,  probablv  German,  and  that  they  did  not  date 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edw.ard  VI.  No  light  was 
thrown  on  anv  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
sword  of  the  Black  Prince  missing  from  Canterbury, 
except  that  none  of  these  "  falchions"  can  be  any 
longer  called  his.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  inscription— 
"  Edwardus  prins  Angliie"  was  not  much  elucidated, 
but  the  fact  was  established  that  no  English  prince 
ever  bore  such  a  title.  The  meeting  was  unusually 
prolonged,  and  many  matters  were  left  untouched 
for  the  December  meeting. 

Arcii-eoeogicae  Discovery  is  Yorkshire. — 
Last  week  five  stone  coffins  were  discovered  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  excavating  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  new  railw.ay  station  in  the 
outskirts  of  York.  Four  of  the  coffins  are  about 
6ft.  ill  length,  but  the  other  is  of  smaller  size,  and  it 
has  evidently  contained  the  remains  of  a  female. 
Tliey  were  discovered,  on  an  average,  about  5ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  near  together. 
They  were  roughly  hewn,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  had  evidently  been  prepared  for  an  inscription, 
and  they  all  contained  human  remains,  the  skeletons 
being  in  very  good  preservation. 


S^mbc  Ictus. 


MEETINGS   FOK   THE   ENSUING   'WEEK. 

Monday. Institution   or   Sukvkvors.— Opening 

Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  II. 
Clifton.     S  p.m. 

Tuesday The  I.sstitltion  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Uisrussicni  upon  Mr.  Abel's  paper  on 

"  K.xplosive  Agents  Applied  to  ludustrial 
Turposes."     8  p  m. 

Friday. AnniiTECTURAi.  Association.— Intro- 
ductory Lecture  to  a  course  of  six  on 
"  I'rofessional  rractice."  liy  Mr.  T. 
Koger  Smith,  F.K.I.15.A.    7.30. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Belfast. — Building  operations  are  suspended  in 
Belfast  in  consequence  of  a  strike,  tlie  mou  refusing  to 
be  paid  by  the  hour  instead  of  receiving  a  fixed  sum 
per  week,  as  at  present. 

Bristol.— A  meeting  of  the  builders'  labourers  of 
Bristol  was  lield  ou  Monday  night  The  secretary  of 
the  Operative  I'lasterers'  Association  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  stated  that  in  Bristol  they  were  very 
much  under-paid.  In  the  north  the  labourers  were 
paid  £1  (is.  or  £1  7s.  a  week,  whilst  in  Bristol  they 
only  received  17s.  or  18s.  for  more  arduous  work  aud 
longer  hours.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  committee  of 
the  labourers'  society  thought  it  right  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  great  mass  of  the  labourers  of  the  city  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  become  combined.  But  ere 
they  would  make  any  pubtic  agitation  for  a  general 
advance  of  wages  in  the  spring  of  ISTi,  they  must 
get  a  representative  body  of  the  labourers,  because 
they  could  not  make  any  demand  on  tlieir  empfoyers 
wliilst  they  were  in  a  minority.  The  wages  in  Bristol 
were  lower  than  in  any  other  towu  in  England.  In 
I'lymouth  aud  Exeter  the  rata  was  .CI  Is.  ud.  per  week, 
in  Birmingham  it  was  .JO  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Bristol ;  and  in  nearly  all  large  towns  the  wages  were 
10s.,  lis.,  or  Hs.  a  week  more  than  here,  ^et  the 
price  of  provisions  was,  in  some  instances,  higher  in 
Bristol  than  in  these  towns,  aud,  in  many  cases,  the 
labourers  did  not  actually  receive  enough  for  their 
daily  sustenance.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  urged  on 
the  labourers  of  Bristol  to  organise. 

Greenock.— Tlie  plumbers,  gasfitters,  and  brass- 
finishers  of  Greenock  have  commenced  to  work  on  the 
ol  hours  per  week  system. 

Liverfool.— The  house  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  have  sent  to  their  employers 
a  request  for  an  increase  of  -'s.  4d.  per  week  in  their 
wages,  a  reduction  of  five  hours  per  week  in  their 
working  time,  and  several  alterations  in  their  working 
rules. 

WisiiAW.— Though  the  strike  of  the  Wishaw  quar- 
riers  may  be  said  to  be  finished,  there  is  comparatively 
little  doing.  Before  the  dispute  there  were  about  20D 
employed,  but,  as  yet,  not  a  third  of  that  number  are 
at  work.  Building  in  the  district  is,  moreover,  quite 
at  a  standstill. 


TENDERS. 

Ashfoed.  —  For  fittings  to  West  London  District 
Schools,  Ashford,  Middtesex.    Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  archi- 

Oliver •'■J^™ 

]^ll.]j  ISliJJ 

Bichardson J*'' 

Merritt  &  Ashby Jf;* 

Sale    ...- • 14-j( 

Morelaiid  &  Nixon  (accepted)    14-'' 

Beouley.  E.— For  additional  infants'  school  to  schools 

in  Mary-street,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.    Mr. 

Ijacy  W.  Eidge,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 

Eidrtett:— 

Nightingale  (aeceptea)  '•"■>* 

CA.UDEN  Town.— For  the  erection  of  Nos.  91,  9.3,  and 

9.5,  High-street,  Camden  Town.    Mr.  J.  Waghorn,  Archi- 

Maun -SS^P 

Kelly  Brothers    32,0 

Hyde •'I.'D 

Scrivener  £  White 2985 

Mauley  &  Eogers    ^9S.i 

Hatcii\5[— For  the  erection  of   Behoofs   In    Kender- 

street  Hatcham,  for  the  London  School  Board.    Messrs. 

J.  Uale  &  J.  P.  Manning,  architects.    Quantiues  by  Mr.  D. 

J.  Brown:— 

Nightingale iojja 

Axford  &  Co ^52j 

Sheffield   8481 

Browne  &  Eobiusoa %'■■''' 

Brass »  5U 

Scrivener  &  White °\»y 

Crockett  »'8? 

Higgs y''' 

Guoke  &,  tireeu l^^^ 

Nixon !«:» 

Cooper  -'-■* 

Carter   ''^I^' 

Mann It!* 

King  &  Son 'f^ 

Shepherd '"'*'' 

Heiits— For  taking  down  the  chimney  shaft  at  the  S. 

PaUL-ras  ludustrial  Schools,  Loavesden,  VlTooilsido,  Herts  ; 

aud  for  bnilding  a  new  shatl  for  the  S.  Pancraa  Uuardians. 

Messl-s.  Eichardsou  &  Wagliorn,  Surveyors.       ^,^^'1.;'^^^,^.^ 

design. 
£  £ 

Kelly  Brothers    »••=    ••••    ""* 

OhalU- «-    ••■■    III 

'svaii  If.  ■■■■  r™. 

Shunmir  *«     •■••    ^»^ 

Waterman    ■'-"'     ••••    ''" 

Leioustek.— The  tender  ot  Mr.  F.  Whitnold,  Birming- 
ham has  been  aoeeptod  for  the  whole  of  the  llroprool 
Onors  and  fastenings  of  tho  bullion  and  security  rooms  m 
the  now  liuildlngs  of  the  Loicestorshiro  Banking  Company 
at  Leicester.  The  same  llrm  has  just  completed  a  con- 
tract for  a  number  of  Hroproof  doors  aud  shutters  for  the 
aJcountants  ofticos  and  board  room  In  the  now  buildings 
uf  tho  Midland  Kailway  Company  at  Derby. 

LONUON.— For  roinstatlng  proiuisos,  Tottenham-court 
road.     Mr.  n.  U.  Coilins,  architect;— 

Merritt  it  Ashby  *|87 

Cohen  (accepted) l"' 
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London.— For  the  erection  of  scTiools  in  Harper- street, 
London.  Mr.  R.  "W.  Edis,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
Goodman  &  Pinall : — 

Condor  £8000 

Perry  Brothers  8720 

Hill  &  Sons  .Si;»3 

Wicks  &  Bangs 7!i9iJ 

Sewei:  &  Sons 705G 

Ashby  &  Sons 77i)0 

Adamson  &  Son '. 7771 

Dove  Brothers 77*2.> 

Wood 7C85 

Bull  &  Sons 7r,4G 

Coleman    7537 

King  &  Son 7440 

Shepherd  74^0 

Newman  &   Mann I'llo 

Maryland  &  Son 7i.'44: 

Roberts 6996 

Renhold. — For  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Mercer,  architect,  Bedford : — 

Haynea   £331    4  0 

Corhv  &  Sou 301     G  0 

Smith  294    0  0 

Richards,   sen 293    4  0 

KniA'ht  &  Boston 2S7    0  0 

Wootton 2S3  17  6 

Steers 282    0  0 

Carter 2S0  10  6 

London. — For  warehouse,  S.  Mary  Ase.    Mr.    H.    H. 

Collins,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batston 

&Hunt:— 

Moreland  &  Co £3417 

Heushaw 2734 

Newman  &  Mann   2(!5G 

Oliver 2(520 

Merritt  &  Ashby 2595 

Kirk  (accepted) 2496 

London.— For  alterations  and  building  works  at  94, 
Regent- street.    BIr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect: — 

Merritt  &  Ashby  £841 

Cohen S35 

Colls  (accepted)   822 

London.— For  making  roads,  West  London  District 
Schools,  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  H.  Collins,  architect  :— 

Jones    £887  14     G 

Brooks 882    0    0 

Hetton 756    0    0 

Kirk 717    0    0 

King 700    0    0 

Batch  694    0    0 

Colo 613    0     0 

Nicholson  (accepted)  575    0    0 

London.— For  school  and  chapel  fittings,  West  London 
District  Schools,  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr,  H.  H.  Collins, 
architect: — 

Edwards  ^747  10 

Trougbton 663    0 

Seaton  6(n;    0 

Sidebotham  &  Co.  (accepted) 562    0 

Turner  549    0 

London.— For  gas  fittings,  West  London  District 
Schools,  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  H,  H.  Collins,  archi- 
tect:— 

Strode  &  Co £577 

Comyn,  Ching,  &  Co." 5;i8 

May  &  Co 515 

Faraday  (accepted) 455 

Hodge  &  Co 441 

SoaTHiionoiTiH  (Kent).— For  sewerage  works.  Mr. 
William  Henry  Wright,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Ritson    £4867    5    6 

Kershaw  4713  17    0 

Pollard  &  Goldsmith 4575    0    0 

Symonds  4375    0    0 

Jfarshall  4200    0    0 

Punnett  &  Son    3795    9    9 

Blackmoro  &  Howard  (accepted) 3091    0    0 

Stamford. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  brewery  and 
additional  tun  room  for  Messrs.  Melbourne.  Mr.  Geo. 
Scamell,  18,  Great  George -street,  Westminster,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Son : — 

Pattinson' £1985  14    5 

Brown    1980    0    0 

Richardson  1898    0    0 

Halladay  1815    0    0 

Hinson  1798    0    0 

Stepnky.— For  the  erection  of  schools  in  Gloucester- 
street,  Str^pney,  for  the  School  Board.  Me^^art*.  Lee 
Brothers  &  Pain,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr,  W,  Pain  :— 

Cook £13550 

Marslaud  &  Sons ,.  13400 

Myers 13269 

Nixon  &  Son 12160 

Coleman 12147 

BraBH 12134 

HiggB  11977 

Sewcll  &  Sons n.^32 

Bayea  &  Kamagc 1U50 

Wicks  &  Bangs 10984 

Wood  10973 

High 10650 

Shcfnold 105fi8 

Ashby  A  Sons 16365 

King  &  Son 10340 

Thorn   &  Co 10199 

Conder 10095 

Foster I(ifi8ii 

Ennor  10042 

Hill  &  Sons 9998 

Newman  &  Mann 9976 

Nightlngalo  9973 

Shepherd 9890 

Cooko  ft  Green 9875 

Perry  Brothers 9H00 

Roberts    9565 

West  HAUTLKPOor..— For  the  erection  of  a  friends' 
meeting  htmso  ot  West  Hartlepool.  Messrs.  Alexander 
&  Henman,  architects: — 

Purden  &  Glass  (accepted)  £69*J    5    0 

WiuiiLEDON — For  building  ten  cottages,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyon.    Mr.  J.  Comfort,  artibitect: — 

West  (accepted) £1850 


Whitechapel.— For  proposed  new  elementary  schools 
in  O'd  Castle-street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  London  School 
Board.  Mr.  Edward  Biven,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Nixon: — 

Gammon  &  Sons £10910 

Shepherd    10340 

Wood  101  S3 

Hill  &  Sons 10104 

J.  &  F.  Coleman    968S 

Ennor  9650 

Sewell  &  Son     9622 

Oliver  9583 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co 9550 

Ashby  (fe  Sons 9550 

Dove  Brothers 9475 

Henshaw  &  Co 9?90 

Newman  &  Maun 9341 

Conder 9173 

King  &  Son  9173 

Foster 8998 

High S995 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  8989 

Perry  Brother;* 8977 

Whitechapel.— For  alterations,  &e.,  to  premises  in 
Berner-street,  Whitechapel :  for  uew  schools  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  Architect  to 
the  Board.     Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber. 

Kirk    £1594 

Newman  &  Mann 1565 

Kilby 1563 

Ridden  1540 

Jerrard 1484 

.lohnson 1420 

Perry  &  Co 1394 

Ennor    1375 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  roofing-slates. 

Assii-ppJiedto  H.ItH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Peumoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  ami  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for    Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Eqnivnlent  to 
1,200  Slates,   per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  6d. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     G    ...    IGs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2     5    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    G    ...    13s. 

Do.        do.       12  by  6 17    6    ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 

Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained 

on  application  to 

MESSRS.RANDELL&CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 

Piccadilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton- 

street,  Westminster. 


COMPETITION'S    OPEN. 

BuNTiNGFOKD.  XovembfT  1.?.  — For  a  scheme  for 
draining  the  town,  in  accordance  with  the  Kiver  Lea 
Conservancy  Act,  1S68.— Mr.  J.  Hunt,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Union  House,  Buulingford. 

Carlisle  Public  Hall  Company,  January  15, 
1873. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  building. — '^.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec.,  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

Chester  Union,  February  1.  1873.— For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
500  male  and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisile  offices, 
&c.  I'remium  of.£'10t»  for  the  bt-sf.  and  r/iO  for  the 
second  bei^t  design. — Mr-  William  Keurtlund,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  Cliestcr. 

Chichester,  November  27. — For  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  tho  conversion  and  reconstruction  of  the 
"West  Sussex  Company's  premises  in  East-strec't  into 
a  club  house.— Mr.  E.  G.  Raper,  Secretary,  West-street, 
Chichester. 

Levhuun  Union,  November  14. — For  plans  and 
specifications  for  u  new  workhouse,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  not  I'xct'fding  .£;i,oOO.  vV  piemium  of  H'iO  will  be 
given  for  Iho  plans  and  specilicalion  chosen.- — Mr.  11. 
Chapman,  Clerk  to  the  tiuardians,  Leyburn.  via  Rcdale. 

Llanellv  School  Board,  January  I.  l-<7;;. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
800  children,  at  ISrynmawr,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tho  Klomentary  Education  Act.  The 
estimate  not  to  exceed  £3  \wr  head.  A  premium  of 
Xl'>  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of.— Messrs. 
Cox,  Daviea,  &  Browne,  SoHcjtora,  Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-.\dniiral  Ti*gctt- 
lioff.  Prizes  of  £300.  ili'OO,  and  XUio  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  tho  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 

The  Cahlislf,  Diocesan  Ciiuncn  Extension 
Society,  January  31,  lt<73.— Eor  plans  for  a  mountain 
chapel,  suitable  for  luO  persons.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  tifteen  guineas  for  tho  best  designs.- Rev, 
CJanon  Sliipman.  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland ; 
aad  Rev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Windermere. 


CONTRACTS   OPEN  FOR  BUILDINQ 

ESTIMATES. 
Admiralty  OYhitehall),  November 26. —For  sup- 
plying H.  M.  Dockyards  with  chain  for  rigging,  cranes., 
&c, — Mr.  I'\  W.  Rowsell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts 
Army  Contracts,  November  12.— For  the  supply! 
of  50,000  yards  of  cotton  rope. —Mr.  T.  HowelI,i 
Director  of  Contracts,  War  Olfice,  5,  New-street,! 
Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ' 

Bedford,  November  11. — For  the  formation,  kerb- 
ing,  lia.a:ging,  channelling,  &c.,  of  Priory-street. — ^Ix, 
T.  ^y.  Pearse,  Clerk  to  Local  Board,  Bedford. 

Belfast,  November  20. — For  the  construction  of 
about  23,540ft.  of  brick  sewers,  with  street  gulleye,; 
sewer  entrances,  ventilating  shafts,  &c. — Mr.  J.  Guthrie,! 
Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  BeUast. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the' 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three  ■ 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming-, 
&  Co.,  17,  IS,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Bradford,  Eccleshill,  and  Idle,  and  IdlB 
AND  Shipley  Railways  {Second  Contract).— For 
the  construction  of  passenger  stations,  platforms, 
waiting  sheds,  &c.,  at  Eccleshill  and  Idle.  And  goods 
shed,  coke  stage,  engine  pits,  crane,  weighbridges, 
and  other  works  at  Shipley. — Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Engineer, 
10,  York-place,  Leeds. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkera,  Chief  Coramissiouer,  Laud  and  TVorks, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

Canterbury",  December  2. — For  a  concession  of 
the  to\vn  sewage. — Mr.  R.  W.  Flint,  Town  Clerk, 
Castle-street,  Canterbury. 

Chelsea.  November  12. — For  the  construction  of 
l,4o!)ft.  of  3ft.  91n.  by  2ft.  6in.  brick  sewer,  with  gulleys, 
pipe-drains,  &c. — Mr.  C.  Lahee.  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestr/ 
Hall,  King's  road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Eccleshill,  November  IS. — For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house. — Mr.  S.  Firth,  Architect,  Uudercliffe. 
Great  Western  Railway,  November  12. — For 
the  construction  of  stables  at  Hockley,  near  Birming- 
ham.—Mr.  F.  G.  Saunders,  Secretary,  raddington 
Station,  London. 

Great  Northern  Railway  (First  Contract), 
Osset  and  Dewsbury  Railway,  December  0. — For  the 
construction  of  passenger  station,  platforms,  waiting 
shed,  and  goods  warehouse,  at  Earlsheaton,  and  large 
fireproof  goods  warehouse,  offices,  entrance  gates,  and 
weighbridges,  cottages,  &c.,  at  Dewsbuiy- 

India  Office,  November  11. — For  the  supply  of 
carriage-traversors  for  Indian  State  railways. — Mi-,  G. 
C.  Talbot,  Director-General,  India  Office. 

Keighley,  November  IG. — For  sewering,  levelling^, 
pacing,  flagging,  and  chanuelling  of  Croft,  West  Leeds, 
Saudywood,  and  Lund  streets,  and  Becks-road. — Mr. 
H.  Alty.  C.E,,  Engineer  to  Local  Board,  Keighley. 

Leeds,  November  11. — For  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  Sheepscar  Beck,  for  the  extension  of 
Regent-street  to  Quarry-hill.  —  3\Ir.  A.  M.  Fowler, 
C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

Leominster,  November  21. — For  the  erection  of 
class-rooms  for  the  National  Schools.— Mr.  E.  Lloyd, 
Solicitor,  Leominster. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  November  2 1 . 
—For  the  construction  of  OOSFt.  of  brick  sewers,  with 
iron  pipe,  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith. — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  Spring- 
gardens. 

Midland  Railway,  November  19. — For  the  erec- 
tion ef  machine  office  and  weighbridge  foundations  at 
South  Tottenham. — Secretary,  Way  and  Works  Com- 
mittee. Midland  Railway.  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  NovemberlS.— For  the  supply 
of  chains,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  various  other 
stores. — Mr.  J.  Williams,  Secretary,  Derby. 

MoRECOMBE.  November  21. — For  the  construction 
of  1,000  lineal  yards  of  brick  sewers. — Mr.  John  Bond, 
Surveyor,  Morecombe. 

MoRLEY  Local  Board,  November  U. — For  paving, 
flagging,  and  kerbing  Upper  Fountain-street,  New- 
street,  and  Cross-street. — Mr.  J.  Rayner,  Clerk  to  tho 
Board,  Queen-street,  !Morley, 

North  London  Railway  Company,  December 
.",. — For  the  supply  of  300  tons  of  house  coal. — Mr. 
11.  S.  Hansel,  Secretary.  Euston  Station.  N.W. 

RunsEY  Cemetery,  November  11. — Vor  the  erec- 
tion of  two  chapels,  with  mortuaries  and  vestries 
attached,  and  registrar's  house. — Mr.  W.  Gay,  Aj"ohi- 
tect,  10,  Exchange-buildings,  Bradford. 

S.  Mary  Abbott's  (Kensington),  November  13. — 
For  the  construction  of  about  2,427ft.  of  3ft.  9in.  by 
2ft.  r.in.  brick  sewer,  with  air-shafts,  side  entrances, 
S-c.—Mr.  G.  C.  Harding,  Clerk  to  tho  Vestry,  Vestry 
Hall,  Kensington. 

S.  Mauv  (Lambeth),  November  11. — For  the  pur- 
chase of  two  lamps  and  pedestals  now  .'*taniling  at  tho 
gates  of  Lambeth  Church.— Mr.  T.  Morris.  Clerk  to  the 
Burial  Board,  Vestry  Hall,  Kenninglon-greeu. 

SouTiiroRT,  December  3. — For  the  erection  of  a 
now  public  building  in  Lord-street. — Messrs.  Maxwell 
&  Tuke,  Architects,  Bury. 

Tottenham,  November  12. — For  road  sand  and 
scrapings, — ^l\\  E.  Crowne,  Clerk  to  tho  Local  Board 
of  lleallb,  Tottenham. 

W.\R  Di:i*art-MENt  Contracts  (Portsmouth  Dis- 
trict). November  13.^For  the  execution  of  bricklayers', 
masons',  paviors',  carpenters',  plasterers',  slaters', 
plumbers',  smiths',  ironfounders',  painters",  glaziers', 
pupfrhangers',  and  gas  iitters'work,  anil  the  supply  of 
ironuKmgery  articles  to  Christ  church  P.arrack^. — Col.  P. 
Burnaby,  Koyal  Kngiueer  Olfice,  Portsmouth. 

AVAR  I>epartmi:nt  Contracts,  November  2^. — 
i  For  the  performance  of  works  and  repairs  to  War 
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CHICAGO  REDIVIVUS. 

"  TN  all  past  time  the  hand  of  man  has  not 
-*-  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  period"  is 
the  boast  of  one  of  the  writers  of  a  volumi- 
nous report  received  from  Chicago,  giving  a 
year's  history  of  the  Late  city,  and  published 
on  the  nth  October,  the  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  fire  which  reduced  20,000  of  its 
houses  to  ashes.  After  reading  this  remark- 
able and  deeply  interesting,  not  to  say  in- 
structive, report,  one  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  grudge  the  writer  his  boast.  Certainly, 
tlie  wonderful  activity  of  the  Chicagoans, 
their  energy  and  enterprise,  like  the  fire  and 
its  incidents,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Never  before  has  the  world  seen,  and  probably 
not  again  in  ages  will  it  see,  such  a  marvel  of 
growth  as  the  new  Chicago  can  point  to. 
Before,  however,  noticing  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  results  achieved  in  rebuilding 
liuring  the  past  twelve  months,  let  us  glance 
very  briefly  at  the  amount  of  property  des- 
troyed, of  which  we  have  had  until  now  only  an 
approximate  estimate.  In  1871  Chicago  was 
a  city  with  a  population  of  334,270,  divided 
among  .')0,.500  buildings,  and  covering  an  area 
of  30.000  acres.  The  fire  destroyed  80  busi- 
ness blocks,  100  business  buildings  not  in 
blocks,  1,600  other  buildings  chiefly  resi- 
dences, 32  hotels,  47  churches  and  religious 
establishments,  9  newspaper  offices,  10 
theatres  and  halls,  10  school  buildings,  5 
vrain  elevators,  all  the  public  libraries,  8 
Itridgcs,  and  three  railway  depots.  Many  of 
these,  as  our  readers  know,  were  miposing 
marble  structures,  such  as  are  only  to  be 
fuund  on  the  American  continent.  Scarcely 
less  than  100,000  persons  were  rendered  home- 
less by  the  conflagration,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  property  (public  and  private)  consumed 
is  put  down  at  192,000,000  dollars.  All 
liistory  cannot  furnish  more  than  two  in- 
stances where  fire  has  played  such  wholesale 
havoc  as  this.  The  Great  Fire  of  London 
lasted  four  days,  destroying  13,000  houses  (as 
compared  with  20,000  burnt  in  Chicago  in 
one  night),  besides  89  churches  and  many 
public  buildings  ;  400  streets  were  laid  waste, 
and  200,000  persons  rendered  houseless  and 
destitute.  In  order  to  prevent  the  French 
army  from  occupying  Moscow  as  their  winter 
quarters,  the  Russian  Government,  in  1812, 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  set  fire  to  it.  With 
such  good  will  and  despatch  did  they  obey 
the  mandate  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
venerated  city  was  soon  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
origin  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Lake  city, 
like  that  of  London,  was  accidental,  and  in 
both  cases,  unfortunately,  it  received  its  im- 
petus from  the  same  cause — wooden  struc- 
tures. There  was  less  excuse,  however,  for 
the  people  of  1871  than  for  those  of  ICGG. 
Chicago  had  her  superb  edifices,  masses  of 
marble  and  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron  ;  but 
she  had  far  more  wooden  rookeries  and  de- 
cayed shanties  cheek-by-jowl  with  them. 
The  city  was,  and  is,  the  great  lumber  market 
of  the  world.  Lumber  was  cheaper  than 
brick  or  stone,  was  more  easily  procured, 
and  more  rapidly  handled.  In  a  city  where 
time  was  everything,  and  durability  was  not 
a  matter  mucli  considered,  street  after  street 
was  lined  witli  timber  erections,  not  even 
with  oaken  beams  and  floorings,  but  an 
aggregation  of  flimsily-constructed  and  in- 
flammable pine.  It  was  a  city  of  experiments, 
where  the  first  essays  were  made  with  the 
cheapest  material,  and  all  things  were  tried 
first  with  wood.  Cheap  things  generally 
prove  the  dearest  in  the  long  run.  Even  the 
grander  edifices  which  adorned  the  chief 
thoroughfares  were  in  many  instances  a 
delusion  atid  a  snare.  Wooden  roofs,  or  roofs  | 
covered  with  compositions  of  which  tar  was 
a  component  part,  stood  ready  to  burst  into 


flames  with  the  first  firebrand  that  fell  upon 
them.  Immense  wooden  cornices  projected 
from  their  fronts.  Iron  shutters  rarely 
guarded  upper  windows,  and  when  they  did 
they  were  apt  to  be  fitted  into  wooden  win- 
dow frames.  Inside,  they  were  generally  but 
vast  shells  of  brick  embracing  thousands  of 
feet  of  lath  and  planking.  The  beams  were 
fitted  into  holes  cut  in  the  party  walls,  and  as 
they  burned  through  and  fell,  they  dragged 
the  walls  down  with  them,  and  the  flames 
spread  into  the  adjoining  buildings  as  a 
matter  of  com'se.  Any  city  built  like  Chicago 
must,  in  time,  have  its  great  couflagi'ation,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  young,  yet  populous, 
American  cities  similarly  constructed.  When  it 
is  added  that  the  place,  though  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  vast  lake — Lake  Michigan — and 
having  a  river  running  through  its  streets, 
had  a  negligent  and  worn-out  fire  depart- 
ment, we  can  hardly  marvel  at  its  fate. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  terrible 
lesson  has  not  been  thrown  away  on  the 
Chicagoans.  The  new  Chicago  has  been 
built  not  for  the  present  but  for  the  f utm'e. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  during 
the  year  the  authorities  have  some  difficulty 
in  estimating  accurately,  but  the  following 
summary  is  pretty  near  the  mark : — Since 
October  last  year  there  have  been  built  3 
eight-story  stone  front  buildings,  1  seven- 
story,  7  six-story,  42  five-story,  98  four-story, 
23  three-story  ;  46  five-story  brick,  142  four- 
story,  164  three-story,  6  five-story  iron,  3 
four-story,  and  6  five-story  cement,  total 
538.  But  many  of  these  structures  cover 
nearly  Jmlfa  square,  and  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
we  must  measure  the  frontage,  which  we  find 
to  be  about  52,000ft.,  or  nearly  eight  miles  of 
solidly  standing  buildings,  costing  something 
like  40,135,000  dollars.  There  are  scores  of 
temporary  erections  not  included  in  this  list. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  laid  alto- 
gether 67i  miles  of  side  walk  of  wood  in 
widths  from  4ft.  to  18ft.  feet,  and  of  stone 
and  concrete.  Of  this  20J  miles  were  laid  on 
the  south  side,  25J  miles  on  the  north  side, 
and  31:^  miles  on  the  west  side,  which  suffered 
most  from  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  This 
amount  has  all  been  laid  down  at  the  expense 
of  the  property  owners.  It  was  naturally 
supposed,  after  the  catastrophe,  that  the 
wooden  pavement  must  have  been  a  chief 
agent  in  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  fire,  and 
it  has  been  understood  that  it  was  so.  The 
question  is  one  of  general  interest  to  all  who 
wish  a  durable  and  quiet  pavement,  and  the 
testimony  from  Chicago  is  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  a  stone  pavement  "would  have 
stood  the  siege  better."  The  block  pavement 
remained  in  good  order,  excepting  in  places 
where  it  had  been  injured,  but  by  no  means 
destroyed,  by  the  showers  of  brands  and 
cinders  and  avalanches  of  red-hot  bricks 
which  fell  upon  it,  while  the  heaviest  of  stone 
side  walks  were  calcined  and  ruined.  Eight 
bridges,  as  we  have  said,  were  destroyed — 
namely,  on  Adams-street,  Van  Buren-street, 
Polk-street,  Rush-street,  State-street,  Clock- 
street,  Wells-street,  and  Chicago-avenue. 
The  following  is  the  Corporation's  expendi- 
ture for  reconstruction : — 

DoUarg. 

Tcmporiiry  City  H.111  75,000  00 

Public  Library  and  Heading  Room 15.000  00 

PcarBon-slrcc.t  .Schuol  Building  2G,8:M  00 

Franklin  Sdmnl  Huiltling 31.9C0  00 

Ogden  School  Bnildint'  20,834  00 

HrldKC8 250,3.1.'  12 

Engine-house  and  engines 47.000  OO 

M.achine  shops  and  machinery 15.1.'i2  SI 

Reservoirs  and  hydrants   1.1.241  14 

52a,4lJ8  07 

We  come  now  to  tlie  building  materials,  of 
wliich  some  interesting  details  are  given. 
The  increased  use  of  stone  in  the  architecture 
of  the  city  is,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  to  say  nothing  of  security,  the  great 
improvement  occasioned  by  the  fire.  Many 
different  kinds  of  stone  have  been  used, 
several  different  styles  adopted,  and,  as 
our  American  friends  think,  a  charming 
variety  has  been  the  result.     Modern  Gothic 


and  Italian,  however,  seem  to  find  most 
favour  among  them.  Previous  to  the  fire, 
the  stone  ordinarDy  made  use  of  in  the 
larger  buildings  was  a  white  limestone  known 
as  Atliens  marble,  found  in  large  quantities 
in  Illinois.  It  is  a  fresh  looking  and  pleasing 
stone,  capable  of  almost  any  treatment,  and 
shows  incised  work  to  better  advantage  than 
dark  sandstones.  But  the  effect  of  the 
flames  on  the  limestones  generally  was  very- 
disastrous.  It  calcined  them  altogether,  so 
that  when  they  cooled  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  actually  burned  like  wood.  "  In- 
deed, next  to  granite,  limestone  possesses 
less  power  of  resistance  to  high  temperatures, 
such  as  that  of  this  day  last  year,  than  any 
stone  but  granite.  It  carries  the  elements  of 
it  own  destruction  with  it,  and  therefore  has 
been  fated  to  fade  from  the  high  position  it 
once  occupied  as  a  building  materiah" 
Nevertheless,  the  Athens  marble  has  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  re- 
building. A  favourite  material  is  Buena 
Vista  freestone,  which  is  found  near  that 
place  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  stone  is  found 
in  layers  or  ledges,  only  one  of  which,  "the 
building  ledge,"  as  it  is  called,  being  con- 
sidered fit  for  use  in  fine  building.  This  ledge 
is  generally  about  40in.  thick,  and  is  found 
on  an  iron  bed.  The  ledge,  when  cleared  of 
the  clay  deposit,  is  reduced  to  about  3ft.  of 
good  solid  clear  stone.  During  the  last  three 
years,  a  large  quantity  of  it  has  been  used  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  its  introduction 
as  a  building  material  has  been  followed  by 
its  immediate  adoption.  Its  rich  pleasing 
colour  and  durability  have  combined  to  make 
it  a  favourite,  and,  by  a  Government  test,  it 
has  been  found  almost  equal  in  strength  to 
the  strongest  gi'anite.  Already  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  stone  has 
been  used  in  Chicago,  exclusive  of  the 
Government  building,  which  will  take  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  the  rough  material.  An 
olive-tinted  sandstone  from  Amherst  quarry, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  also  been  very 
extensively  used.  It  is  easily  cut,  but  in- 
clines to  stratification,  the  effect  of  which 
peculiarity  on  columns  is  described  as  being 
very  singular,  and  the  reverse  of  desirable. 
It  is  sold  in  Chicago  at  about  95  cents  per 
foot.  Several  fine  structures  have  been  bnilt 
of  a  light  soft  blue  stone  from  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  but  its  uniformity  is  marred  to  a 
great  extent  by  traces  of  iron  profusely 
scattered  over  it.  Lake  Superior  sandstone 
is  likewise  in  demand.  It  is  somewhat 
sombre  and  grave  in  appearance — it  is  a  dark 
brown,  in  fact — but  is  found  to  be  effective 
in  heavy  buildings.  Needless  to  say,  there 
lias  been  a  surprising  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brick.  The  number  of  bricks  used 
in  the  city  is  said  to  be  more  than  40(1,000,000. 
Thoycost4,100,000dols.,asagainst97,000,000 
in  1870,  costing  750,000  dols.  The  bricks  are 
made  from  clay  dug  out  to  form  a  new  series 
of  dock  slips,  and  is  believed  to  have  no 
superior  in  the  United  States  for  making 
cohesive  brick.  However,  it  contains  enough 
lime  to  make  it  objectionable  to  many  for 
outside  work  on  good  buildings,  so  that  mnch 
of  the  facing  material  comes  from  other  parts. 
Then,  again,  the  manufacture  of  quicklime 
has  increased  in  equal  proportion.  The  con- 
sumption during  the  twelve  months  was  about 
1 ,1(10,000  barrels,  costing  990,000  dols.  More 
than  lialf  of  this  was  made  in  Chicago.  The 
]iruiluctiou  in  1870  was  360,000  barrels,  cost- 
ing 290,000  dols.  Six  new  kilns  have  been 
built  since  the  fire  ;  and  the  supply  from 
without  is  so  liberal  that  prices  have  advanced 
only  12  per  cent.,  while  bricks  have  advanced 
25  per  cent.,  and  liunber  fully  20  per  cent. 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  have  joined  to 
supply  the  enhanced  demand.  Nor  need  it 
be  stated  that  the  lumber  and  planing-mill 
business — Chicago  has  always  been  noted  for 
her  planing  mills — has  been  particularly  active 
to  supply  the  enormous  demand  made  upon 
tiieir  resources  by  the  rebuilders  of  the  city. 
Tlie  fire  destroyed  19  mills,  including  one- 
half  the  productive  capacity  of  the  place  ;  but 
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that  void  has  beun  filled  fully  twice  over, 
especially  by  small  establishments  that  have 
sprung  up  all  round  in  machine  shops,  utilis- 
ing the  surplus  power  of  the  steam  engines 
placed  there  to  drive  other  machinery.  The 
product  of  the  year  is  about  14,600,000  dols., 
which  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  1870. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  note- 
worthy buildings  erected,  or  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, with  their  dimensions  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture : — New  Government  Building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Custom  House,  Post 
Office,  Inland  Revenue,  Law  Courts,  &c.  It 
measures  243ft.  by  211ft.,  having  in  its  centre 
a  courtyard  83ft.  by  198ft.,  roofed  over  with 
glass  at  a  level  with  the  second  story.  First 
story,  31ft.  in  height ;  second,  23ft.  ;  third, 
25ft.  Height  of  building  to  attic  cornice, 
!)0ft. ;  to  top  of  grand  towers  on  the  flanks, 
177ft.  Style,  Florentine-Romanesque,  har- 
moniously and  elaborately  treated.  Will  be 
four  years  in  building.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  93ft.  by  lOOft. :  height  of  building  to  top 
of  balustrade,  97ft. ;  four  stories  ;  height  of 
board-room,  45fi.  Constructed  of  Buena 
Vista  freestone  ;  cost,  320,000  dols.  Railway 
Depot:  Length  of  entire  building,  610ft.  ;  the 
track  portion,  occupying  542ft.  by  160ft.  wide, 
rises  in  the  centre  to  the  height  of  1 10ft.,  with 
dome-like  Louvi'e  :  covers  2f  acres ;  cost 
800,000  dols.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  325ft. 
from  east  to  west ;  186ft.  from  north  to 
south;  124ft.  hiirh  to  top  of  towers.  It  con- 
tains 500  rooms,  and  cost  1,000,000  dols. 
The  Pacific  Hotel  Company  intend  it  to 
be  the  best  hotel  in  the  world.  Material, 
olive-tinted  Ohio  sandstone.  Palmer  House 
Hotel,  eight  stories ;  fronts  254ft.  on  State- 
street  and  244ft.  on  Monroe-street  ;  will 
have  a  French  roof  over  all,  the  highest 
point  of  which  from  the  ground  will 
be  108ft.  General  style,  Italian  ;  first  and 
second  stories,  Doric  order;  third  and  fourth. 
Composite ;  remainder  Corinthian.  Mate- 
rial, Amher.st  sandstone  ;  cost,  2,500,000  dols. 
Wright's  Hotel,  eight  stories ;  dimensions, 
163ft.  by  97ft.  ;  contains  180  bedrooms. 
Commercial  Gothic  style  ;  cost  about  250,000 
dollars.  Wo  pass  over  half-a-dozen  similar 
hotels.  Chicago  Tribune  Building,  72ft.  by 
121ft.  ;  five  stories  high  ;  roof  composed 
whoUy  of  iron ;  floors  of  English  tiles  of 
ornamental  pattern.  The  building  will  be 
provided  with  a  passenger  elevator,  running 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  story,  besides 
two  sets  of  iron  stairways  ;  all  the  rooms  to 
be  heated  by  steam ;  cost  265,000  dols. 
Staats  Zeitmnj  Building,  110ft.  by  40ft.,  six 
stories,  100ft,  high.  The  material  is  manu- 
factured stone  ;  Italian  Rennaissance  style  ; 
cost  about  125,000  dols.  Many  of  the  private 
business  stores  are  quite  as  large  as  this. 

Comparing  herself  with  otlier  cities.  New 
Chicago  thinks  she  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  "  While  there  are  no  very  striking  ex- 
amples of  architectural  skill,  there  are  few 
buildings,  if  any,  that  can  be  condemned,  and 
there  are  many  bearing  strong  evidences  of 
culture  and  study  of  the  art!  Wo  ques- 
tion," says  the  Report,  "whether  the  archi- 
tects of  .any  other  city  in  the  country  would 
have  done  better  under  the  circumstances  ; 
in  fact,  wo  have  so  far  seen  nothing  from  the 
hands  of  the  new  comers  from  other  cities, 
arrived  since  the  fire,  that  can  compare  with 
the  productions  of  our  homo  architects. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  talents ;  but  from 
what  we  have  soon  so  far,  we  have  no  reasnn 
to  change  our  opinion.  Our  new  city  has 
been  made  one  of  far  greater  interest  and 
pleasure  to  live  in,  from  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  buildings,  which  cannot  fail  in 
its  effect  as  a  cultivating  am]  refining  influ- 
ence upon  the  people.  The  task  is  now  almost 
accomplished  of  making  the  new  Chicago 
the  handsomest  city  in  the  country." 


It  is  prnhahlo  .a  vaoaucy  m.iy  occur  in  tlif»  chair  nf 
tho  Comitiission  of  Sewers  by  the  retiromont  of  its 
present  occupant,  Mr.  J.  T.  BodforJ. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA-STREET,  CITY. 

WITHOUT  wasting  space  in  justifying 
the  selection  of  name  for  this  noble 
thoroughfare,  it  may  be  humbly  put  forward 
that 'Westminster  already  possesses  a  Victoria- 
street  and  that  a  Queen -street  actually  cros.ses 
Qtieen  Victoria-street.  The  confusion  thus 
caused  in  the  matter  of  letter  delivery  is 
greater  than  can  be  realised,  except  by  those 
whose  addresses  are  either  of  these  three 
streets.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  mere  chance 
to  which  destination  a  not  very  accurately 
directed  letter  may  be  forwarded.  The  name 
should  be  Mansion  House-street,  and  if  it  be 
advanced  in  deprecation  that  there  is  already 
a  IMansion  House-street,  it  may  be  answered 
that  it  consists  of  Gurney's  "  European,"  a 
tavern,  of  no  pretension  to  architecture,  and 
the  Union  Bank,  with  a  gre.at  deal  too  much  ; 
besides  which,  the  Union  Bank  entrance  is 
round  the  corner  in  another  street.  However, 
as  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Solomons  of 
the  Board  of  Works  decreed  the  name,  it  must 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  other  mistakes 
from  the  same  source. 

In  order  fully  to  realise  the  importance 
of  this  street,  the  improvements  in  connection 
with  it — the  Embankment  to  wit — must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  ;  this  affords  direct  communica- 
tiou  with  the  West-end  by  a  macadamised 
road,  free  from  omnibuses,  and  of  such  liberal 
width  as  to  defy  blocks  or  even  slightly  in- 
convenient crowding.  When  stables  are  es- 
tablished, as  they  doubtless  will  be,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blaokfriars,  many  who  now 
come  to  business  in  omnibuses  or  broughams 
will  supplement  the  early  horse  exercise  of 
the  Row  by  a  brisk  trot  through  the  Green 
Park  and  along  the  Embankment ;  in  short. 
Queen  Victoria-street  is  the  first  really  im- 
portant thoroughfare  connecting  the  west 
with  the  City.  Holborn,  it  is  true,  is  a  fine 
street,  but  its  fineness  ends  at  Newgate-street, 
which,  with  Cheapside,  may,  during  the  busy 
hours  of  morning  and  evening  tratlic,  be  said 
to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  block.  As  to  the 
financial  success  attending  the  construction  of 
the  new  street,  it  is  said  to  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  its  traffic  and  im- 
portance will  be  greatly  enhanced  when — as  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  sure  to  take  place — 
Waterloo  Station  is  superseded  by  a  terminal 
London  and  South- Western  Station  near  the 
present  Mansion  House  Station  of  the  Dis- 
trict Railway,  a  Bill  having  been  passed  late 
last  session  to  connect  the  District  Railway  at 
Hammersmith  by  a  short  branch  across 
Barnes  Common.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
first  building  erected  in  this  street  is  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Mansion  House 
Station. 

Taking  the  buildings  in  the  order  in  which 
the  Board  of  Works  has  mapped  them  out, 
beginning  at  the  west  end,  where  Cannon- 
street  is  met :  Plots  Nos.  1  and  2,  forming  an 
almost  equilateral  triangle  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Ma.ry  Aldermary — which,  by  the  way,  cuts 
a  very  poor  figure,  as  it  abuts  cornerwise  on 
the  street,  completely  disfiguring  the  lino  of 
front — -is  named  Crown  lUiildings.  Being 
almost  fully  occupied,  it  has  already  made  a 
handsome  return  on  investment.  Plots  3  to 
1(1  inclusive,  extending  from  (Jueen-street, 
Cheapside  (confusion  directly),  to  within 
4(lft.  of  Sise-lane,  is  taken  by  two  gentlemen 
in  partnersliip,  who  have  also  arrange<i  to  take 
an  adjoining  plot  in  (Juecn-street  ;  this  land, 
though  now  in  a  transitional  state,  will,  when 
covered  with  hou.ses,  form  a  magnificent 
facade  of  about  600ft.,  the  style  being  French 
lU'naissance.  It  will  have  three  entrances  and 
three  grand  staircases,  with  the  jieculiarity 
of  three  lifts  worked  from  one  shaft, 
which  will  be  in  constant  slow  motion, 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  allowing  per- 
sons to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure.  The 
next  plot,  11,  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Christy, 
publishers,  making  the  return  in  Si.se-lano. 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  la.st-nientioned 
design  ;  and  here  we  cannot  lu'lji  reinarking 
the  grand  effect  which  will  be  produced  in 


this  street  by  having  the  blocks  of  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  even  more  houses  combined  in  one 
harmonious  design.  That  each  block  should 
be  like  its  neighbour  is  not  what  is  meant. 
A  good  deal  of  Haussmanised  Paris  is  mono- 
tonous. Tiu'in,  the  most  regular,  is  perhaps 
the  most  uninteresting  city  in  Europe.  The 
block  immediately  east  of  Sise-lane  extends 
to  Bucklersbury,  comprising  plots  12  to  15 
inclusive  on  the  Board  of  Works  map,  having 
a  frontage  of  133tt.  on  Queen  Victoria-street, 
115ft.  in  Bucklersbury,  and  52ft.  in  Sise-lane. 
The  foundations  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
on  this  piece  of  ground  were  laid  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  Great  difficulties 
were  encountered,  this  being  the  site  of  the 
old  Walbrook  which  ran  from  Finsbury- 
fields  to  the  Thames,  by  the  wall  of  old 
London.  Excavation  to  the  depth  of  40ft. 
was  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  London 
clay.  That  it  was  imperative  to  dig  thus 
deep  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  a  new 
budding  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  also 
on  the  site  of  the  old  brook.  This  structure 
has  given  such  unequivocal  signs  of  failure  in 
foundation  as  to  be  shored  up  with  timber 
appUances.  Coins  bearing  effigies  of  Ves- 
pasian, Augustus,  and  other  of  the  earlier 
emperors  have  been  found  in  courae  of  exca- 
vation, besides  knives  and  various  ampliorx 
and  ampullfe.  One  of  the  latter,  pronounced 
by  savants  to  be  of  a  date  long  anterior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Romans,  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  23ft.,  and  Roman  foundations  of 
chalk  at  15ft.  Also  several  wells  of  Roman 
construction  of  well-shapen,  squarely  cut  and 
bedded,  stones.  This  building  is  to  be  of  the 
most  florid  style  of  Italian  Renaissance  design, 
and  wU!  be  of  Portland  and  Tisbury  stone 
carved  in  the  best  manner.  Besides  a  mag- 
nificent staircase,  there  will  be  a  lift,  the 
fittings  throughout  being  of  mahogany.  A 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  street  is  the 
fact  that  the  entire  first  floor  of  this  building 
is  already  let  at  a  rental  of  £150  per  room, 
the  actual  building  having  only  just  reached 
the  ground  level.  This  block  will  be  called 
Imperial  Buildings.  No.  16  on  the  map 
forms  the  link  from  the  corner  of  Bucklers- 
bury to  Mr.  Wheeler's  present  premises.  In 
digging  here,  part  of  a  barge,  corn-laden, 
was  found,  covered  with  charred  timber. 
Several  bushels  of  the  corn  in  a  burnt  state 
have  been  preserved  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground.  It  is  supposed  that  the  barge  came 
to  grief  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  The 
next  block,  "  Mansion  House  Buildings," 
erected  by  ]Mr.  Wheeler,  the  well-known 
hosier,  is  a  corner  plot,  and  so  familiar  to 
every  Londoner  as  not  to  need  description. 
Gothic  architects  may  take  heart  of  grace  on 
seeing  it.  This  is  one  of  the  situations  where 
a  round  termination  to  a  block  is  justifiable, 
and  where  a  marked  sky  line,  excellently 
given  in  this  case  by  means  of  a  circular  tower 
in  roof,  gives  a  vertical  character,  which  the 
wedge-like  corner  seems  to  demand.  For  the 
portion  of  this  building  which  they  occupy, 
Messrs.  ^lappin  &  Webb  pay  nearly  .£2,000  a 
year,  while  the  smaller  shops  let  for  from  £400 
to  £500.  Here  ends  the  north  side  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  crossing  to  the  south, 
plots  17  to  21  form  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  is  158ft.  in  (iueen  Victoria-street ;  sides, 
]18ft.  in  Charlotte-row,  opposite  private  en- 
trance to  Mansion  House,  and  115ft.  in  Buck- 
lersbury. This  plot  has  been  rented  from  the 
Board  of  '\\'orks  at  £5,600  per  annum,  with 
option  of  redemption  at  thirty  years'  purchase 
by  the  National  Deposit  Safe  Company.  It 
is  intended  to  erect  a  fireproof  muniment 
house  similar  to  those  in  existence  in  New 
York,  A\'ashington,  and  other  American  cities. 
The  value  of  such  a  muniment  house  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  even  with  the  Transatlantic 
news  of  this  very  week.  The  excavation  is 
calculated  to  roach  40ft.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
basement  will  be  constructed  of  tooled  granite. 
The  contract  is  believed  to -exceed  £100,000. 
From  Barge-yard  to  Sise-lane  plots  23  to  33 
extend,  held  by  .several  individuals,  a  note- 
worthy fact  being  that  Mr.  Webster,   who 
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supplies  clocks  to  most  of  the  English 
railways,  and  to  nearly  all  the  Indian 
and  foreign  railways,  has  taten  plot 
25,  and  removed  his  business  from  Corn- 
hill,  where  it  had  been  established  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  The  National  Provincial 
Insurance  Company  are  lessees  of  No.  26, 
having  removed  from  Moorgate-street.  The 
building  will  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  in 
the  street,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Vulliamy. 
It  may  be  described  as  pure  Italian.  It  is 
not  of  a  forcible  style,  and  might  with  advan- 
tage be  bolder  in  projection  of  cornices, 
strings,  &c.  ;  but  delicacy  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side.  This  block  consists  of  eleven 
houses.  Next  comes  India  Buildings,  from 
Sise-lane  to  west  corner  of  S.  Antholin's, 
partially  occupied.  There  is  very  little  to  say 
in  praise  of  the  architecture  of  this  block. 
The  style  is  one  that  has  gone  out.  In  the 
hands  of  SirC.  Barry  or  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell 
the  palatial  style  did  not  suffer.  These 
buildings  are  neat  and  simple  —  a  trifle 
too  neat.  They  are  fully  occupied  ;  Mr.  J. 
Ebenezer  Saunders,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  Board  of  Works,  having 
been  architect.  Plot  38,  called  Victoria 
Buildings,  in  the  same  style  as  the  last  named, 
is  fully  occupied.  Plots  39,  40,  and  -tl,  form- 
ing the  present  limit  of  the  street  in  a  westerly 
direction,  although  noticed  last,  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  in  this  or  any 
other  street  in  London.  With  a  frontage  of 
140ft.  on  (iueen  Victoria-street,  63ft.  on 
Queen-street,  and  80ft.  on  Cannon-street,  this 
block,  called  Albert  Buildings,  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  5,000ft,  The  style  is  Venetian 
Gothic,  freely  treated.  Seen  from  Cannon- 
street  the  effect  of  this  building  is  very  strik- 
ing, though  the  cornice  is  undoubtedly  over- 
charged with  brackets  and  work  generally. 
The  stone  used  for  the  small  fenestral  columns 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  seems  to  demand 
is  marble  from  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  the  region 
whence  comes  also  the  celebrated  Shap  granite. 
A  portion  of  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
Messrs.  Crossley  as  a  carpet  warehouse.  The 
ends  of  this  block  are  not  finished,  but  every 
room  is  taken,  even  to  the  fifth  floor.  This 
desirable  result  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
certain  internal  arrangements,  notably,  to  the 
nse  of  a  lift  for  conveying  tenants  and  clients 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  being,  we  believe,  the 
first  instance  of  its  special  use  for  this  purpose 
in  the  City.  The  proprietor  was  the  first  to 
start  building  operations  in  this  street.  He 
now  owns,  besides  Albert  Bmldings,  Im- 
perial Buildings  and  a  moiety  of  Queen's 
Buildings,  or  about  a  third  of  the  street. 

The  arohitectm-e,  as  a  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  advance.  Some  of  the  buildings 
might  be  more  striking,  more  loaded  with 
ornaments,  more  stuck  all  over  with  spikes 
and  blobs  and  little  silly  balconies.  The  roofs 
might  have  soared  more  skywards,  and  re- 
joiced in  clumsy  trimmings  in  zinc,  but  for  an- 
swering their  purposes  and  ornamenting  the 
City,  the  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria-street 
may  well  compare  with  any  purely  business 
structures  in  London  or  elsewhere. 


BRIDGE  KOADWAYS.— III. 
T^IIE  solid  cast-iron  girder  of  the  Hodgkin- 
_-*-  son  flanged  pattern,  together  with  the 
intermediate  brick  arches,  as  described  in  our 
last  article,  may  be  taken  as  a  typo  of  super- 
structure very  commonly  met  with  in  the 
earlier  examples  of  railway  bridge  construc- 
tion. The  cast-iron  girder,  owing  to  its 
great  weight  and  the  large  margin  allowed  in 
what  is  termed  the  "  factor  of  safety  "—that 
is,  the  ratio  between  the  ultimate  breaking 
load  and  the  safe  load  to  be  borne  by  the 
material — partook  in  some  measure  of  the 
character  of  its  stone  predecessor,  and  was 
less  affected  by  the  impactive  influence  of 
passing  weights.  It  must,  however,  be  care- 
fully remembered  that  this  insensibility  to 
the  action  of  moving  loads  is  only  obtained 
in  cast  iron  by  giving  the  girder  excessive 
proportions,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 


economical  expedient.  Of  all  materials,  cast 
iron  is  the  very  last  to  be  trusted  when  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  and  violent 
shock  is  liable  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
AVhen  simply  subjected  to  a  static  pressure 
its  great  compressive  strength  will  enable  it 
to  support  very  considerable  weights ;  but 
once  convert  the  statical  into  a  dynamical 
force,  and  not  only  are  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance very  seriously  diminished,  but  its  safety 
as  a  beam  or  girder  becomes  immediately 
imperilled.  It  was  stated  in  our  last  article 
that  "jack  arches"  were  rarely  \ised  when 
wrought-irou  girders  were  employed  instead 
of  those  of  cast  iron,  but  that  some  few 
examples  did  exist  of  their  being  so  employed. 
There  is  one  example  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  in  Paris.  It  is  the  bridge  at  La  Place 
de  I'Europe,  which  carries  the  common  junc- 
tion of  five  main  thoroughfares  over  a  rail- 
way. The  total  area  of  roadway  and  foot- 
paths extending  over  the  bridge  is  about 
8,000  square  yards,  an  extent  of  surface 
which  is  not  often  met  with  in  structui-es 
over  railways,  if  we  except  such  cases  as 
those  in  which  stations  are  erected  at  a  low 
level,  and  these  seldom  support  so  much.  In 
Fig.  1  is  represented  a  longitudinal  section  of 
a  portion  of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  rmder 
notice.  The  cross  girders  C  C  C  are  of 
wi'ought  iron,  with  equal  top  and  bottom 
flanges,  instead  of  unequal  flanges,  as  in  the 
case  of    cast-iron  girders,   and  are    spaced 


take  its  thrust.  This  thrust  is  not  taken  by  the 
abutment,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  employed  : — Tlie  last  cross- 
girder,  upon  which  the  arch  rests,  is  tied  by 
strong  plate  braces  to  the  last  cross  girder  but 
one  at  the  points  where  it  bears  on  the  main 
girders,  thus  transferring  the  thrust  to  these 
points.  As  an  additional  precaution,  the  last 
two  arches  are  tied,  the  last  by  a  solid  plate 
diaphragm,  and  the  last  but  one  by  a  flat  tie 
rod.  This  arrangement  makes  the  iron  and 
brickwork  to  form  one  complete  frame,  so  that 
if  we  were  to  imagine  the  whole  superstructure 
lifted  bodily  from  its  supports,  it  would  still 
be  self-contained.  If  the  thrust  of  the  last 
half  arches  were  taken  by  the  abutments,  the 
effects  of  the  expansion,  by  alteration  of 
temperature  of  the  main  girders,  would  be 
accumulated  on  them,  and  the  consequences 
might  be  serious.  By  the  method  adopted 
the  total  expansion  is  subdivided  at  every 
cross  girder,  and  the  effect  upon  each  arch  is 
inappreciable.  For  small  examples  of  bridges 
the  plain  tie  rod  answered  well  enough,  but 
when  the  roadway  reaches  the  dimensions  of 
the  bridge  at  La  Place  de  I'Europe,  a  more 
scientific  and  complicated  arrangement  is 
necessary.  The  footpaths  are  supported  by 
small  cross-girders  C  C,  shown  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section.  Fig.  2,  and  those  in  the  centre 
part  of  the  bridge  between  the  central  face 
girder  and  the  nearest  intermediate  ai'e  the 
only  ones  requiring  any  consideration.     They 


G'56ft.  apart,  from  centre  to  centre.  Between 
them  are  turned  the  jack  arches,  A  A,  which 
are  Din.  in  depth,  and  weigh,  per  foot  run, 
0-145  tons.  The  peculiarity  in  these  arches 
is  that  the  bricks  are  not  solid,  but  hollow, 
so  that  the  wrought-iron  main  girders  are 
not  loaded  so  heavily  as  the  cast  iron 
examples  which  have  been  already  described. 
There  was  clearly  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  designer  of  the  structure  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  roadway  as  much  as  possible, 
and  keep  its  general  style  in  accordance  with 
that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  structure.  The  black 
line  in  Fig.  1  shows  the  layer  of  asphalte, 
rather  more  than  \m.  in  thickness,  spread 
over  the  .arches.  The  haunches  are  filled  in 
with  a  description  of  thin  concrete,  which 
also  extends  over  the  crowns  of  the  arches 
and  the  to]W  of  the  cross  girders.  This  con- 
crete weiglis  0-108  tons  per  foot  run,  and  over 
it  is  laid  the  metalling,  which  is  1ft.  in  depth, 
and  weighs  per  same  unit  0-356  tons. 

Some  arrangement  is  evidently  required  to 
take  the  final  thrust  of  the  hollow  brick  arches 
supporting  the  roadway,  as  was  explained  in 
a  former  example,  and  the  m.anner  in  which 
this  is  acconqilished  is  very  ingenious.  It  is 
manifest  that  although  the  arches  rest  upon 
the  cross  girders,  yet  the  thrust  of  each  half 
arcli  is  resisted  by  that  of  its  neighbour,  act- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  'This  process 
of  thrust  and  resistance  is  continued  until  we 
come  to  the  last  half  arch,  which  has  no  f  eUow  to 


have  a  span  of  14ift.,  and  are  placed  Gift, 
apart.  The  total  weight  each  carries,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  single  T-irons 
resting  upon  it  and  its  own  weight,  is  8-5 
tons.  The  single  T-irons  under  the  footpaths 
have  a  maximum  span  of  8-69ft.,  and  their 
distance  apart  is  9iin.  from  centre  to  centre. 
They  arc  3|in.  broad,  by  4jLn.  deep,  and 
have  a  uniform  thickness  of  0-39in.  The 
footpath  consists  of  concrete  covered  by  a 
layer  of  asphalte,  and,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
has  a  rather  strong  fall  against  the  kerb-stone. 
The  cross  girders  are  supported  on  brackets 
B,  in  Fig.  2,  which  are  riveted  to  the  main 
girders  G  and  G'.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
face  or  outside  girder,  and  the  latter  one  of 
the  intermediate  main  girders.  Both  of  these 
are  lattice  girders,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a  handrail  R  as  a  protection 
to  the  foot  passengers,  as  the  lattice  bars  in 
the  side  of  the  face  girder  are  not  sufficiently 
close  together  to  act  as  a  parapet.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  witness  plate  girders  with  solid 
sides  ])referred  to  those  of  the  lattice  type, 
because  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  face 
girder,  it  can  be  made  to  act  as  a  parapet. 
There  are  two  objections  to  this  apparent 
economical  manner  of  proceeding.  The  one 
is  that  it  is  in  reality  a  very  expensive  method 
of  constructing  a  parapet,  and  the  other  that 
it  constitutes  a  very  unsightly  one  as  well. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  engineers 
have  as  yet  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
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aesthetical  merit  in  their  works  of  construc- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  that  direction  has 
been  made  within  the  hist  tea  or  fifteen  years. 
This  is  more  especially  apparent  iu  the  treat- 
ment of  iron,  whicli  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  constructive  material  at  our  disposal. 
Hence,  the  art  of  dealing  with  it  in  an 
SBsthetical  manner  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity. 


AN  ARCHITECT'S   NOTE-BOOK 
SPAIN.'" 


IN 


A     CONSIDERABLE     responsibility    is 
attached  to  eminence,  and  when  Sir  M. 
Digby  Wyatt,  the  Slade  Professor  of  Ai-t  at 
Cambridge,    makes     a     reappearance    as    a 
literary   man,    which   is,    perhaps,   the  most 
soitable   to   him,  the   world  is  expectant  of 
great  things,  and  is  inclined  to  be  critical  if 
disappointed.     The  volume  just   issued,   en- 
titled "  An  Architect's  Note-Book  in  Spain," 
is   sumptuous   in   its  setting  forth,   quite  an 
objet    (le    hixe    as     to    paper    and    printing, 
with  ample  margins,  and   cover   resplendent 
with  gilding.     The  delicate  ornamentation  of 
the  binding,  the  author   tells   us,  is   a   fac- 
sijiale  of  that  upon  a  beautiful  little  Mudejar 
casket  in  his   possession,  and  that  he  repro- 
duces it  in  order  to  retain  as  much  "  local 
colour  "  as  possible,  rather  than  trust  to  his 
own   powers   of    design.     We   wish   he  had 
been  less  modest  in  this  respect,  and  had  left 
to  those  who  are  not  professors  of  art  to  seek 
safety  in  literal  copyism  of  the  works  of  past 
days,  and  we  think  it  might  fairly  be  required 
of  one  in  his  position  to  leave  a  record  of 
what  original  nineteenth  century  art  manufac- 
ture is  or  might  be.     The   local  colouring  at 
best  is   but  tame,  and  has,  we  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  the   casket,  suffered  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  it  certainly  would  seem  quite  possible 
to  invent  another  as  characteristic  and  more 
appropriate.     The  subject  principally  treated 
of   in  the    pages    and    illustrations    is     the 
domestic  architecture  of  Spain— truly  a  fasci- 
nating theme.     That  country  was  the  meet- 
ing ground  of  Classic  civilisation  and  Mediaeval 
chivalry,    and    of    Moorish    and     Christian 
architecture.     It  was  but  a  few  days  before 
we  recei\'ed  these  gleanings  from  that  sunny 
land  that  a   friend,  who   is  well  conversant 
with  them,  excited  our  imagination  by  a  glow- 
ing description  of  the  striking  and  charming 
pictures  whicli    it    continually   presents    to 
travellers.  We  are  obliged  to  own  tliat  the  anti- 
cipations raised  by  the  promise  of  one  hun- 
dred sketches  culled  from  such  scenes  have 
not  been  realised,  and  that  the  book  is,  in  our 
opinion,  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  locality 
he  has  chosen  to  represent.     We  have  always 
consistently  objected  upon  principle  to  works 
which  do  not  deal  thoroughly  with  what  they 
touch  upon,  and  we  have  repeatedly  deplm'ed 
the  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  produce 
desultory  and  ephemeral   publications.     'We 
should  he  unjust,  therefore,  if  we  applied  a 
different  rule  to  this  production  by  one  who 
has  gained  a  prominent  position  from  what 
we  have   insisted   upon  in  the  case  of  mere 
aspiring  students. 

The  boastful  announcement  upon  the  title- 
page  maile  us  afraid  lest  the  contents  should 
partake  of  that  class  of  padding  resorted  to  by 
the  advertised  brochures  of  100  recipes  for 
various  culinary  operations,  and  the  confession 
made  in  the  preface  of  the  set  purpo.so  of  book- 
making  with  which  the  author  undertook  his 
tour contiinied  that  fear.  It  savours  of  Yankee 
enterprise  and  practice  that  before  quitting 
England  for  a  first  visit  to  Spain  the  author 
made  up  his  mind  both  to  see  and  dr.aw  as 
much  of  the  architectural  remains  of  thai 
country  «s  the  time  and  means  at  his  disposal 
would  jierinit,  and  determined  so  to  draw  as 
to  admit  of  the  publication  of  liis  sketches  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  they  might  be 
made. 

•Ix>Qdon:  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  Bathbone- 
place. 


It  is  true  that  indulgence  is  requested  for 
both  literary  and  artistic  deficiencies,  but  as 
there  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 
compulsion  upon  the  Slade  Professor  of  Art 
to  publish  at  all,  if  otherwise  than  well,  the 
demand  is  an  unreasonable  one.  The  world 
is  not  so  large,  nor  its  objects  of  interest  so 
numerous,  that  we  can  afford  that  its  choicest 
districts  and  richest  treasuries  should  be  ran- 
sacked heedlessly,  or  that  tourists,  after  hasty 
superficial  rambles,  should  dismi.^s  them  with 
a  Osesarian  crow  of  Veni,  vkli,  rid. 

It  may  be  true  that,  as  Sir  D.  Wyatt 
alleges,  havoc  is  being  made  among  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  that  country,  and  gladly, 
therefore,  should  we  hail  students  who  would 
take  section  by  section  and  preserve  us  care- 
ful and  reliable  records  of  even  a  portion  ; 
but  immortality  will  be  conferred  upon  few 
of  its  structures  by  these  meagre  and  confused 
sketches,  numerous  though  they  be.  Mr. 
Street's  work  on  "  Spanish  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture "  is  referred  to  in  the  preface. 
It  is  a  pity  that  with  that  admirable  model 
before  him  the  author  did  not,  while  he  chose 
another  department,  treat  his  subject  in  like 
manner  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  his  book  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Street. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  Spain,  in  spite 
of  these  100  illustrations,  yet  remains  to  be 
dealt  with.  AVe  shall,  however,  now  try  to 
glean  what  we  can  from  the  volume  before  ns, 
which  of  course  bears  throughout  the  evi- 
dences of  the  well-known  ability  of  its  author, 
in  spite  of  the  haste  which  has  prevented 
him  from  doing  himself  and  his  subject 
justice.  "With  regard  to  the  comparative 
value  of  its  architecture  with  that  of  the  other 
principal  countries  in  Christendom,  he  re- 
marks that :  "  To  assert  that  Spain  can  teach 
the  lessons  to  the  architect  which  are  to  be 
gained  from  Italy,  or  even  from  France, 
would,  I  think,  be  to  claim  too  much  for  her, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  a  mine  which  has  been  very 
much  less  exhausted.  ...  If  .asked  what 
paramount  sensation  Spanish  architecture  has 
produced  in  my  mind,  I  think  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  of  the  manifestation  of 
an  entire  indifference  to  expense.  No  one 
appears  to  have  counted  the  cost  of  the  work 
upon  which  he  engaged.  ...  I  could  not 
but  feel,  in  looking  at  the  works  of  Ilerrera, 
and  of  several  other  men,  such  as  Diego  de 
Silve,  Gil  de  Ontamon,  Henrique  de  Eyas, 
Alonso  Covarrubbias,  and  Juan  de  Badajos, 
that  there  exists  for  architecture  a  just  mean 
between  their  frequent  extravagance  and  the 
sordid  shabby  spirit  upon  wliich  we,  from 
time  to  time,  approach  the  question  of  expen- 
diture upon  '  public  works.'  The  economy 
which  consists  in  sobriety  and  simplicity  of 
parts,  especially  in  structures  destined  to 
subserve  ordinary  uses,  is  as  much  to  be 
admired  as  the  economy  which  aims  at  the 
combination  of  magnificence  with  '  cheese- 
paring '  is  to  be  deprecated  and  despised." 
In  the  above  observations  there  is  much  good 
sense,  which  it  is  as  well  should  have  as  much 
prominence  given  to  it  as  po.ssible. 

Entering  Spain  from  the  south  of  France, 
Burgos  was  the  first  city  visited.  Rich  in 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
not  to  speak  of  its  strikingly-picture.scpie 
Cathedral,  it  is  comparatively  poor  in  old 
domestic  architecture  ;  one  cannot  but,  there- 
fore, pity  our  author,  self-doomed  ''to  turn 
from"  the  former,  to  avoid  trenching  on  Mr. 
Street's  selections,  who  certainly  here  had  the 
lion's  share,  to  the  meagre  fare  of  what  he 
calls  the  Platere.sque  and  later  styles — un- 
wholesome diet  at  the  best.  From  such,  we 
have  two  plates,  the  first  of  the  Arco  de 
Santa  Maria,  a  Renaissance  frontispiece  that 
replaced  an  older  and  sterner  portal  which 
Mr.  Street  passed  by,  as  we  sluiuld  have 
done,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  picturesijue 
juuible  of  circular  towers  and  turrets,  looking 
more  like  one  of  those  Mediaeval  castles  seen 
in  illuminations  or  over  a  figure  in  stained 
glass,  than  a  real  or  useful  fortified  gateway. 
The  other  illustration  is  of  the  Patio  of  the 


Casa  de  Miranda,  of  which,  as  a  sample  of 
many  of  an  interesting  class,  we  may  abstract 
the  description.  The  Patio,  or  internal  court- 
yard, is  usually  rectangular,  surrounded  by  at 
least  two  stories  of  arcading,  from  which  run 
passages  to  all  the  principal  sets  of  apart- 
ments. An  open  staircase  connects  the  upper 
with  the  lower  arcades,  .and  there  is  but  one 
entrance  by  a  great  door  guarded  by  a 
concierge.  They  are  most  picturesque  and 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  the  effect  from  the 
street,  looking  into  this  courtyard  through 
the  open  doorway,  is  very  charming.  Of  this 
particular  example,  we  are  told  that  little 
need  be  said,  yet  little  as  to  its  detail  can  be 
gained  from  the  sketch. 

Valladolid  supplies  materials  for  six  plates. 
A  single  day  Mr.  Street  thought  sufficient  for 
its  architectural  features  ;  for  although  he 
found  it  a  pleasant  place,  picturesque  and 
busy,  he  says,  "  It  is  one  of  those  cities  which 
were  too  rich  and  prosperous  during  an  age 
of  much  work  and  little  taste."  What  one 
man  likes,  another  avoids,  and  Sir  M.  U. 
Wyatt  found  here  food  to  his  taste.  Of  this 
city  he  writes:  "  From  early  in  the  fitteenth 
century,  through  the  reigns  of  Juan  II.  and 
his  successors,  until  the  elevation  of  Madrid 
into  the  Capital  by  Charles  V.,  Valladolid 
was  emphatically  the  Royal  City  of  Spain.  It 
is  there,  accordingly,  that  the  traveller  would 
naturally  look  for  relics  of  royal  and  courtly 
magnificence."  Plate  VI.  in  this  series  is 
the  first  which  has  the  ajjpearance  of  being 
the  work  of  a  professional  man,  and  this  is  an 
interesting  and  fairly  well-drawn  one  of  some 
detail  from  a  small  Patio,  Colegio  de  San 
Gregorio.  This  is  of  good  Gothic  construction, 
but  with  regard  to  the  window  above  it,  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  plate,  with  which  the 
author  is  evidently  in  love,  we  are  unable  to 
share  in  his  enthusiasm  ;  as  drawn,  it  seems 
an  ill-proportioned  opening,  overladen  with 
nondesci-ipt  ornament  in  stucco,  which  ma- 
terial, says  the  author,  "  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  affect  to  despise,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  both  the  Romans  and  the  great 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  under  Raffaelle's 
guidance,  excelled,  and  the  Moors  delighted. 
By  its  use,  they  were  able,  with  speed  and 
accuracy,  to  supply  the  redundancy  of  con- 
ventional ornament,  essential  to  contrast  with 
the  rigid  geometrical  setting  out  of  lines  and 
compartments  which  formed  a  fundamental 
law  of  their  beautiful  style  of  design."  We 
think  the  material  might  be  used  to  better 
purpose,  and  if  it  tended  to  redundancy  in 
the  style,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  style. 

While  Mr.  Street  remarks  that  Valladolid 
has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  Cathedral  built 
by  Herrera,  Sir  D.  Wyatt  says,  "it  is  a 
popular  prejudice  that  gravity  in  Spanish 
architecture  only  came  in  with  Ilerrera,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Spain, 
but  in  reality  there  were  several  other  men 
who  before  him  asserted  their  dissent  from 
the  picturesque  redundancy  of  ornament,  and 
designed  works  upon  a  earefid  study  of 
Italian  models  of  architectural  proportion." 
We  might  quote  the  saying  as  to  "  when 
doctors  differ,"  but  for  our  part  we  feel 
relieved  from  the  depression  which  at  first  we 
experienced  from  a  recital  of  the  destruction 
and  decay  which  has  befallen  the  "glories"  of 
Valladolid. 

Leon  has  afforded  material  for  five  of  the 
plates  of  this  series.  The  first  is  the  Roman- 
esque tower  of  the  Church  of  San  Isidoro, 
which  is  valuable  .as  supplying  an  omission  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Street,  who  gives  the  ground 
plan  and  views  of  other  parts  of  this  structure. 
Of  the  Convent  of  San  Marcos  we  have  an 
exterior  and  interior  view,  of  which  so  much 
cannot  be  said,  for  although  Mr.  Street  avows 
th.at  he  forgot  to  visit  it,  he  thought  it  a 
venial  sin  as  being  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  the  designs  of  Juan  de  Badajos ;  anil  from 
Sir  D.  Wyatt's  plates  little  can  be  made,  for 
the  details  are  indistinguishable,  .and  the  view 
of  its  cloister  is  a  mere  blotch.  His  sketch 
of  the  Casa  de  los  Ensmanes  (Plate  XI.)  is  far 
better,  and  represents  a  building  with  some  dig- 
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nity  and  pictiiresquenessof  composition  forthe 
work  of  one  who,  as  the  author  says,  "  reject- 
ing the  elaboration  of  the  Plateresque  style, 
foUowed  the  simple  and  more  chastened  pro- 
portions recommended  by  the  Early  Italian 
writers  on  architecture,  such  as  Albert!  and 
Serlio,  and  by  the  first  Spanish  student  of 
Vitruvius,  Diego  Sagredo,  in  his  Medidas  de 
Romano."  Salamanca,  the  great  university 
town,  is  answerable  for  nine  plates.  Sadly 
injured  during  the  wars  with  the  French, 
there  are  yet  in  the  town  many  stately 
remains  of  public  buildings  of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  In  such,  of  course,  our  author 
revelled,  and  two  of  his  best  sketches  are 
Plates  XIV.  and  XX.,  representing  respec- 
tively the  exteriors  of  the  Casa  de  los  Conchas 
and  of  the  Casa  Monterey,  both  tolerably 
grandiose  masses  of  building.  Of  the  former 
lie  says  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  the  most 
complete  house  of  its  period  he  met  with, 
and  answering  in  art,  and  nearly  in  point 
of  time,  to  the  florid  Burgundian  style 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  face  of  the 
masonry  is,  as  it  were,  powdered  with 
shells,  the  heraldic  badge  of  its  owner.  The 
"mirador,"  or  open  arcading  serving  as  a 
"look  out"  and  place  of  exercise  for  the 
ladies,  a  picturesque  feature  imitated  in  the 
new  Museum  building  at  South  Kensington,  is 
more  noticeable  in  the  latter  example.  Several 
pretty  facades  of  old  Renaissance  houses 
furnish  subjects  for  other  sketches  in  which 
the  detail  cannot  be  made  out.  The  mode  in 
which  the  ornament  is  concentrated  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  imitation  in  better  detail. 

From  Avi'la  (Plate  XXIV.),  the  Patio  of  the 
Casa  Potentura  is  one  of  the  best  renderings 
in  the  book  of  this  suggestive  feature.  A 
passage  from  Madame  d'Aulnois'  letters  from 
Spain,  quoted  in  its  description,  is  worth 
requoting,  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  domestic  life  in  which  this  forms 
so  important  an  appliance : — "All  their  houses 
have  a  great  many  rooms  on  a  floor.  You  go 
through  a  dozen  or  fifteen  parlours  or  cham- 
bers, one  after  another.  Those  which  are 
the  worst  lodged  have  six  or  .seven.  The 
rooms  are  generally  longer  than  they  are 
broad.  The  floors  and  ceilings  are  neither 
painted  nor  gilt ;  they  are  made  of  plaister 
quite  plain,  but  so  white  they  dazzle  one's 
eyes,  for  every  year  they  are  scraped  and 
whited  as  the  walls,  which  look  like  marble 
they  are  so  well  polished.  The  court  to  their 
summer  apartments  is  made  of  certain  matter, 
which,  after  it  has  ten  pails  of  water  thrown 
upon  it,  yet  is  dry  in  half  an  hour,  and  leaves 
a  pleasant  coolness,  so  that  in  the  morning  they 
water  all,  and  a  little  while  after  they  spread 
mats  or  carpets  made  of  fine  rushes,  which 
cover  all  the  pavement.  The  whole  apart- 
ments are  hung  with  the  same  small  mat, 
about  the  depth  of  an  cU,  to  hinder  the  cool- 
ness of  the  walls  from  hurting  those  that 
lean  against  them.  On  the  top  of  tliese  mats 
are  hung  pictures  and  looking-glasses.  The 
cushions,  which  are  of  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
are  placed  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  tables 
and  cabinets  are  very  fine ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  there  are  set  silver  cases  or  boxes, 
fiUedwith  orange  and  jessamine  trees.  In  their 
windows  they  set  things  made  with  straw,  to 
keep  the  sun  out,  and  in  the  evenings  they 
work  in  their  gardens.  There  are  several 
houses  which  have  very  fine  ones,  where  you 
see  grottoes  and  fountains  in  abundance." 
Avila  is  a  most  interesting  town,  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  the  fortified  towns  in  Spain, 
but  the  author's  gleanings  there  are  scanty. 
Beyond  the  building  last  named,  only  two 
iron  pulpits  have  received  his  attention,  and 
these  may  be  as  valuable  as  he  describes,  but 
their  detail,  from  his  sketches  of  them,  is  un- 
decipherabla,  and  their  proportions  arc  most 
ugly — like  exaggerated  wine-gobleta. 

TheEscorial,inthe  neighbourhood  of  A\-ila, 
has  lately  attained  eminence,  through  disaster, 
which  it  does  not  otherwise  deserve.  Jlr. 
Street  saved  his  time  by  not  going  out  of  his 
■way  to  sec  it ;  but  Sir  Digby  VVyatt,  judging 
less  truly  of  the  work  of  Herrera,  its  architect, 


paid  it  a  visit,  which,  we  trust,  was  of  service 
to  him.  He  admits  that  his  preconception,? 
were  disappointed,  and  that  he  could  find  no 
beauty  in  it.  Ilis  confession  is  too  useful  to 
be  omitted.  He  calls  it  "the  monument 
which  reflects,  probably,  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  in  the  Peninsula,  the  mixture  of 
arrogant  extravagance  and  arid  asceticism 
which  characterised  its  most  potent  rulers  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  historical  importance. 
In  it,"  says  he,  "  in  my  opinion,  Herrera 
proved  himself  an  architect  thoroughly  worthy 
of  the  masters  who  employed  him — formal, 
peda'itic,  cold,  extravagant  to  a  degree,  and 
yet  mean."  May  the  lesson  thus  learnt,  that 
grapes  cannot  be  gathered  from  thistles,  be 
taken  to  heart,  and  save  others  useless  search 
for  such  freaks  of  natiu'e  and  consequent 
chagrin. 

From  Segovia  we  have  four  plates,  one  of 
a  gateway  in  the  walls,  and  two  details  from 
the  Alcarzar  Palace  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  city.  That  which  forms  tlie  subject  of 
Plate  XXX.,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  in 
the  book.  It  is  Mudejar  work,  of  the  date 
1452 — 8,  a  rich  example  of  stucco  decora- 
tion, showing  of  what  it  is  capable.  From 
all  accounts  Segovia  is  a  mine  which 
might  well  arrest  a  less  hasty  student,  since 
"  there  is  probably  no  city  in  all  Spain,  and 
few,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in 
which,  within  a  similar  compass,  so  many 
good  though  fragmentary  materials  could  be 
found  for  illustrating  styles  and  inflections 
of  styles  in  building,  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  through  those  of  the  floors  and 
Christians  up  to  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance." 

Toledo  is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and 
is  illustrated  by  fourteen  plates.  "  Few  cities," 
wrote  Mr.  Street,  "  can  compete  in  artistic 
interest  with  this,  and  none  can,  perhaps, 
come  up  to  it  in  the  singular  magnificence  of 
its  situation  and  in  the  endless  novelty  and 
picturesqueness  of  its  every  corner."  .Sir  D. 
Wyatt  gives  us  in  one  sketch  an  idea  of  its 
position  in  the  ravine  of  the  Tagus,  and  in 
others  the  effect  of  parts  of  two  of  the 
bridges  by  which  that  river  has  been  suc- 
cessively spanned  by  Roman,  Moor,  and 
Christian,  but  nothing  but  this  effect  can  be 
gleaned  from  them.  Two  horseshoe-arched 
gateways,  or  the  ghosts  of  them,  with  dis- 
solving views  of  donkeys  in  the  foreground, 
foi'm  the  subjects  of  as  many  very  sketchy 
sketches.  Some  Christiano-Moorish  cam- 
paniles are  given  to  supplement  Mr.  Street's 
omission  of  the  churches,  and  the  picturesque 
hut  impure  gateway  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  with  the  somewhat  similar  one 
from  the  Alcarzar  as  the  reputed  finest 
examples  of  the  Plateresque  style,  but  we  close 
the  series  with  the  feeling  that  if  Toledo 
deserves  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  it  must 
contain  work  of  higher  interest  than  either. 

In  Seville,  wo  have  what  the  author  terms 
a  poor  little  sketch  of  the  picturesque  church 
of  La  Serla  ;  we  will  not  dispute  the  verdict, 
but  would  a.sk  why  it  should  have  been  poor, 
seeing  the  subject  was  well  worth  more 
trouble  ;  as  also  the  still  better  church  of 
San  Marcos  in  the  next  plate  (LI.).  Had  the 
author  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  that  he  must  drive 
on  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  when  he  really 
must  have  li.ad  a  building  before  him  which  he 
enjoyed?  If  such  were  the  case,  his  tormentor 
must  have  been  at  his  worst  tricks.  Here, 
just  where  Mr.  Street  had  not  forestalled  him, 
and  where  the  gliin])scs  he  gives  us  are  of  the 
very  class  for  whicli  wo  are  thirsting,  he 
treats  us  with  Tantalus's  cup,  and  dashes  it 
from  our  lips  before  we  have  had  time  to  sip 
it,  since  his  sketches  are  really  nothing  but 
scrawls. 

Granada  has  furni.shed  twelve  illustrations, 
out  of  which  the  Alhambra  has  sat  for  its 
portrait  in  eight  plates,  aud  in  some  of  tlicin 
sever.ll  details  are  given  to  an  intelligible 
scale.  A  jiretty  sketch  of  the  internal  side 
of  the  Puerta  de  Justicia  is  accompanied  by 
a  description  of  the  ingenious  method  in 
which    the   passage    through    the    gateway 


has  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence, and  by  notes  of  the  coloured  tiles 
which  decorate  its  internal  facade,  which 
few,  if  any,  are  equally  capable  of  making. 
They  appear  to  have,  as  a  speciality,  some 
peculiar  deep  granulated  blue,  well  worthy 
of  notice.  The  description  again,  to  Plate 
LXXI.,  of  some  wonderful  glass  inlay  from 
the  riall  of  the  Ambas-sadors,  and  his  con- 
jectures as  to  the  mode  of  its  execution,  are 
just  what  the  previous  studies  of  the  author 
have  fitted  him  to  make,  and  for  which  we 
cannot  but  be  thankful,  and  wish  that  such 
matter  had  occupied  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  volume.  Those  who  would  study  Moorish 
ornamentation  will  do  well  to  read  carefully 
these  notes  with  reference  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones's 
carefully  coloured  plates  of  the  Alhambra. 
Many  lessons  in  art  are  to  be  gleaned  thus, 
even  though  we  hesitate  to  endorse  the  boast- 
ful inscriptions  on  its  walls,  which  the  author 
has  translated,  or  to  admit  that  the  style  of 
art.  is  of  the  highest,  notwithstanding  its 
mechanical  consistency,  with  the  nine  canons 
quoted  from  the  Guide  to  the  Alhambra 
Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Before  quitting 
Granada,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
description  accompanying  Plate  LXXVL, 
"  The  Screen  or  Reja  oif  the  Reyes  Catolicos;" 
after  reading  it,  the  sketch,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  passed  over,  will  be  found 
to  repay  closer  examination. 

At  Guadalaxara,  the  facade  Palacio  de  los 
Duques  del  Infantado,  is  represented  in 
page  78,  and  in  the  description  is  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  palaces  of  the 
ancient  nobility  left  in  Spain.  Mr.  Street  has 
given  a  view  of  its  Patio.  The  two  plates,  and 
the  remarks  accompanying  ea^h,  together  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  building  ;  the  most  sugges- 
tive portion  of  which  is  the  top  story  outside, 
with  its  continuous  arcading  and  chxular 
projecting  balconies,  which  must  be  exceed- 
inglv  picturesque. 

Saragossa  appropriates  six  illustrations,  but 
the  architecture  there  is  coarse.  Barcelona 
has  more  worthily  occupied  nine  plates.  The 
half-fortified  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
Plate  LXXXIX.,  and  the  Patios  in  Plates 
XC.  and  XCVL,  with  their  staircases,  are 
thoroughly  good.  'I'he  central  arcade  of  that 
in  the  Casa  de  la  Disputacion  is  a  delicate  one 
of  Gothic  arches  upon  slender,  perhaps  too 
slender,  marble  columns,  only  2in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  charmingly  proportioned. 

Gerona  closes  the  list  of  the  100  plates, 
with  three  illustrations  of  a  fortified  house  ; 
one  with  a  semicircular  arcaded  upper  story, 
and  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  old  walls  and 
towers  of  the  town. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  volume,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  inspection  and  perusal  of  it 
has  afforded  us  considerable  gratification,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  been  sadly 
alloyed  with  regret.  In  thoroughness,  it  will 
not,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  moment  compare 
with  Mr.  Street's  work  upon  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Gothic  architecture  of  the  same  country ; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  art  work,  it  will  not 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Slade  Professor 
of  Cambridge,  who  should  teach  by  practice 
as  well  as  precept,  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 


The  masjuificent  now  terminus  at  Berlin,  built  by 
tlui  Berlin  .ind  Potsdam  Kuilw.ay  Company,  has  just 
been  opened. 

The  Tees  Scoriffl  Brick  Company  (Limited),  of 
jriddlesboro«!;h.  is  annonnced.  The  capital  pro- 
posed to  bo  raisi'd  is  £10,000,  in  shares  of  £10,  and 
the  conceni  is  formed  for  tlie  puvpoae  of  working  a 
patent  of  Mr.  .1.  Woodwanl,  of  Darlinjirton,  for 
utilising  the  scoria!  or  slag  from  the  blast  furnaces, 
by  manufacturing  it  into  brides. 

The  military  authorities  have  entered  into  the 
sewape  contest,  and  advocate  the  application  of 
carbon  as  a  deodoriser  to  sewage. 

A  company  has  been  fomied  in  Canada  to  con- 
structa  suspension  bridgeover  the  Niagara  at  Queens- 
ton,  for  tlie  use  of  the  Lako  Ontario  Shore  and 
other  railroads. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  to  Tiirliament  for  powers 
to  raise  £.5,000,000  more  capital  to  alter  and  enlarge 
the  docks  at  the  Sandon  Basin,  Liverpool. 
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THE  GKEAT  FIRE  AT  BOSTON. 

IT  13  scarcely  more  than  twelve  months  since  that 
the  world  was  startled  with  the  news  of  the 
Chicago  fire,  and  now  we  have  news  almost  as  start- 
ling of  a  similar  catastrophe  at  Boston,  United 
States.  The  fire  there  has  destroyed  95S)  buildings, 
including  21  banks,  46  insurance  offices,  and  '27 
newspaper  offices,  aud  35  persons  have  been  killed. 
The  loss  in  money  value  is  estimated  at  STjO, 0110, 000 
dollars,  or  about  half  of  the  estimated  loss  al 
Chicago.  The  progress  of  the  fire  was  stopped  by 
blowing  up  buildings.  When  Chicago  was  half 
destroyed  the  wonder  was  not  so  great,  as  that  city 
was  known  to  contain  not  only  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  inflammable  material,  such  as  bacon,  but 
inflammable  houses  also.  Boston,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  America, 
consists  principally  cf  substantially-built  houses, 
and  the  warehouse  in  which  the  tire  originated  was 
built  of  granite.  When  a  catastrophe  like  tliis  has 
happened  it  is  very  ea^y  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
as  some  of  the  public  writers  in  this  country  are 
now  proving.  Ju  all  probability  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  contributed  to  the  resnlt,  aud  instead 
of  finding  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  municipal 
authorities  do  their  duty,  or  the  fire  brigade  perform 
their's  in  America,  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
disastrous  event,  aud  endeavour  to  keep  our  own 
houses  in  order. 

One  thing,  on  which  we  have  again  and  again 
written,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  Boston  fire 
and  the  destruction  of  the  City  Flour  Mills,  Thames- 
street  at  the  same  time — njimely,  incapacity  of  iron 
as  a  fireproof  building  material.  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis, 
in  an  opportune  letter  to  the  Times^  says ; — 

*'  As  a  general  rule,  in  London  the  new  wareho\ises 
and  buildings  that  are  yearly  erected  are  built  with- 
out anj^  special   fireproof    construction — that  is  to 
say,  wood  is  almost  invariably  used  for  flooring  and 
roofing  purposes,  without  special  plaster  protection, 
and  the   wood  beams    are    supported   on    cast-iron 
stanchions,    or   columns,  which  invariably  fail,  and 
break  or  twist  with  great  heat,  or  on  the  applicatimi 
of  water  to  their  heated  surfaces.     In  the   excep- 
tional buildings,  such  as  the  great  grain  warehouses 
just  destroyed  in  Thames-street,  the  whole  construc- 
tion was  supposed  to   be  fireproof,  and  special  care 
was  thought  to  have  been  taken  in  its  carrying  out 
to  insure  the  localisation  of  anj'  fire  and  to   prevent 
its   spreading    generally    throughout   the  building. 
This  has  entirely  failed,  not  only  as  a  fireproof  con- 
struction, but  has  materially  added,  by  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion   of  the  iron  and  the  failure  of 
the  supports,  to  the  instability' of  the  general  fabric 
and  to  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  the   Fire  Bri- 
gade.    I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  carefully 
inspecting  the  various    buildings  destroyed  in    the 
recent  conflagrations  in  P,iris,  and  embodied  ray  ex- 
perience   of     the    so-called    fireproof     construction 
therein  used  in  a  brief  paper  read  at  the  last  Confe- 
rence of  British  Architects.     Here,  where  stone  and 
iron  was  used  to  a  ver}'  large  extent,  it   was  found 
that  the  strength  of  the  stonework  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  enormous  heat,  so  that  the  action  of 
■water  or  damp  caused  its  complete  disintegration, 
and  made  the  walls  and  piers  unsafe.      The  stone 
staircases  and  balconies,  where  not  solidly  supported 
at  each    end,  but  simply    tailed  into  the  walls,  as 
usually  done  in  our  Loudon  houses,  split  and  broke 
away  from    tlie  walls — failed,  indeed,  at   the  onset, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  proved 
sources  of  destruction  rather  than  escape  to  inmates 
and  firemen.     Where,   however,  the  walls   were  of 
brick  or  of  stone  protected  bj"  plaster  they,  as  a  rule, 
were  invariably  fireproof,  and,  except  where  thrown 
down  by    the  expansion    and  dragging  of  the  iron 
girders,  remained  erect  and  generally  sound.     Where 
ironwork,  either  wrought  or  cast,  was  used  in  floor 
or  roof  construction  without  any  plaster  protection 
it  was  twisted  and  turned  like  riband,  ami  although 
not  adding  actual  fuel  to  the  flames,  did  more  damage 
by  breaking  and  snapping  than  any  wood  construc- 
tion could  possibly  have  done.  The  iron  supports,  as  a 
rule,  invariably  broke  or  were  bent  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, so  as  to  allow  the  tloors  and  roofs  which  they 
were  supposed  to  suppi>rt  to  fall  in  and  drag  thegcneral 
fabric  with  them  ;  and,  to  quote  Captain  Shaw's  new 
book  on  '  Fire   Survey's :'  — '  When  it  is  remembered 
that  at  a  tcmperalurc  of  212  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or  the 
boiling  point   of  water,  cxst-iron  loses  about  lo  per 
cent,    of    its  strength;  that  al    the  temperature  of 
molten  lead.  *il2  rleg.  Fahrenheit,  it  lias  probably  no 
strength  at  all ;  and  that   at  a  temjicrature  of  2,7K7 
deg.  F.ahrcnhcil,  which  is  pniliably  much  below  that 
of  the  centre  of  a  large  building;  on  lire,  it  becomes 
liquid.'  it  can  hardly  be    wondered  that  .so  little  re- 
mained of  this  so-called  flrepr(»of  construction.     The 
floors,   which    proved    them.selves    almost    fireproof, 
were  those  constructed  of  light  iron  joists  about  2ft. 
apart,  filled  in  witli  plaster  of  Paris,  or  with  ordinary 


brielv  or  tile  arches,  with  the  undersides  plastered  and 
the  tops  covered  with  cement  or  tile  flooring  ;  these 
only  failed  by  the  failure  of  the  unprotected  iron 
supports  beneath  them.  Generally  it  was  evident 
that  good  plaster  work,  either  in  walls  or  ceilings,  in- 
variably, in  a  great  measure,  was  fireproof  ;  and  that 
stone  and  iron  construction  without  such  protection 
was  not  only  useless,  but  much  more  dangerous  than 
good  sound  wood  beams  and  posts,  brickworlc  of 
every  description,  and  good  wood  floors,  well 
pugged  and  protected  hy  plastered  ceilings.  With 
the  experience  thus  gained,  is  it  not  time  that 
those  in  authority  should  insist  on  a  more  careful 
system  of  fireproof  construction,  and  reject  as  useless 
those  materials  which  in  all  the  late  fires  have  hitherto 
been  in  themselves  supposed  to  insure  safety,  unless 
protected  by  plaster,  or  other  known  fireproof 
material  ?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any 
building  absolutely  fireproof,  but  what  is  essentially 
desired  is  that  in  great  store  warehouses  the  space 
of  each  section  of  the  building  should  be  divided  by 
good  brick  walls  into  as  small  divisions  as  possible, 
compatible  with  the  absolute  requiremeuts  of  the 
building,  each  shut  off  by  double  iron  doors  ; 
that  stone  should  be  used  in  floors  and  staircases 
nowhere  except  where  solidly  supported  at  each  end 
and  protected  by  plaster ;  that  iron  girders  should 
be  laid  loose  in  the  wallsso  as  to  allow  for  expansion, 
and  that  these,  together  with  all  iron  supports,  should 
be  encased  and  protected  with  plaster  ;  in  fact,  that 
the  experience  gained  in  the  last  two  years  should 
be  at  once  made  use  of  for  the  protection  of  London, 
and  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fire 
resistance  in  our  buildings  without  increasing  the 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  general  fabric,  and 
thus  add  materially  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  Fire  Brigade,  and  to  the  lamentable  risk  of  loss 
of  life  such  as  has  occurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  so-called  fireproof  building  in  Thames-street." 

In  another  part  of  to-day's  impression  we  have 
offered  some  observations  on  the  wonderfully  rapid 
manner  in  which  Chicago  is  being  rebuilt.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  more  particularly  what  has 
been  done  there  in  the  way  of  preventing  tlie  spreading 
of  fire  in  future,  and,  as  we  have  many  readers  in 
Chicago,  we  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  one  of  them 
conld  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 


money  to  carry  out  the  work — ought  not  to  be  a 
consideration  as  opposed  to  health ;  and  if  the  per- 
son had  not  the  monejr  to  do  what  was  wanted,  he 
bad  better  go  and  live  in  a  smaller  house,  and  see 
that  that  was  in  good  sanitary  order.  One  defect — 
which  was  very  common  in  west-end  honses  in 
London,  and  to  which,  since  the  illness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  he  had  frequently  called  attention — was, 
that  the  drains  were  not  connected  with  the  sewers. 
The  builder  made  the  drains  and  the  parish  made 
the  sewers,  and  it  was  nobody's  business  to  see  that 
the  juncture  was  effected.  This  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and  merited  instant  atten- 
tion. Other  practical  hints  given  by  the  lecturer 
had  reference  to  the  necessity  for  ventilation  in 
public  rooms  and  private  houses,  the  enjoyment  of 
pure  water,  and  the  observance  of  strictly  and 
minutelj'  cleanly  habits.  He  was,  he  said  in  con- 
cluding an  interesting  and  instructive  .address,  re- 
minded, when  studying  or  expounding  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  comfort  and  health,  of  the  case 
of  Naaman  the  leper.  Naaman,  wheu  told  by  the 
Prophet  to  "  Go,  wash  in  Jordan  seven  timee," 
scouted  the  remedy  because  it  was  so  simple.  People 
thought  that  the  science  of  the  preservation  of  health 
was  something  very  abstruse,  and  not  to  be 
approached  except  through  devious  and  not  easily- 
learned  paths.  But  he  (Mr.  Eawdinson)  declared 
that  its  leading  principles  might  safely  be  summed 
up  in  the  admonition,  "  Wash  and  be  clean." 


MR.  RAWLINSON  ON  HEALTH  AND 
COMFORT. 

ON  Thursday   week,    Mr.    R.    Rawlinson,    C.E., 
lectured  at  the  Social  Science  Rooms,  Adam- 
street,  Adelpbi,  upon  Domestic  Sanitary  Works  and 
Arrangements   Necessary  to   Comfort    and   Health. 
Mr.   Rawlinson  set   out  by  laying  down  the  broad 
principle  that,  in  order  to  secure  health  and  comfort 
by  the  observance  of  sanitary  rules,   mutual  action 
was  a   necessity,    and  that   such    action    was    best 
directed  by  the  State.     Law  created  ownership,  and 
law  should  control  ownership.     We  had   so   far  ad- 
vanced in  this  direction  that  chronic  or  epidemic  ill- 
health  was  exceedingly  rare  in  our  prison.s,    but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  a  fact  to  be  lamented,  and  not 
only  lamented  but  grappled  with,    that  good  health 
was  almost  an   impossibility  in  some  of  our  rural 
cottages.     The  law  might  and  did  do  much  in  Eng- 
land to  add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people 
by  increased  sanitary  control,  but  the  action  of  the 
law  would  lack  much  in  good  effect,  if  it  found  itself 
oppo.sed  by  the  action,   or  even   the  inertia,   of   the 
individual.      They   must  remember    that    as    their 
single  houses  were,  so  would  be  the   aggregation  of 
houses  that  formed  villages,  towns,  and  nations.     It 
was  the  prime  duty  of  the   Government  to   make 
healthy  houses  possible  for  the  people ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  people  might  do  much  to  improve 
what  they  had,    and  to  take  care  that  when  they 
m.ade  fresh  ones  they    should  be  built  upon   sound 
sanitary  principles.     Of  such  principles  he  would  in- 
stance that  before  a  house  was  built  care   should   be 
taken  that  the  sub-soil  was  dry,  and  when  they  came 
to  build  they  should  see  that   the   ground-floor  wtis 
not  below  the  level  of  the  road.     Houses  should  not 
be  built  upon  a  level  cut  in  the  side  of  a  hill.   When 
the  cholera  was  prevalent  in    Alnwick   in   lnjlt,  a 
detailed  report  of  the  state  of  tlic  town  came  into 
his  hands,  .and  he  found  upon   examination    that  in 
all  cases  where  the  houses  were  built  in  streets  run- 
ning in  a  sort  of  valley,  with  high  ground  back  and 
front,  the  cholera  was  raging  in  tliose  streets,  whilst 
houses  close    by,  but    built  under  more  favourai)le 
circumstances,  were  free  from   the  plagne.      .Some- 
times his  advice  was  asked  upon    the  sanitary  con- 
dition   of  houses,   and  when  he   had  gone  over  tlic 
structure,  and  pointed   out  where  it  might  be  im- 
proved, he  was  met  by  the  objection  that  the  sug- 
gested alterations  would  cost    too   much.     Cost — 
supposing  the  person   seeking  the  advice  had   the 


PRIZES  OFFERED    BY   OR   THROUGH   THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

DURING  the  session  just  commenced  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  compete,  we 
hope  in  large  numbers,  for  the  following  prizes, 
which  are  offered  by  or  through  the  Association  : — 
Offered  by  the  Association. — To  Members 
of  the  Association. — A  prize  of  two  guineas  and  a 
half  for  the  best  essay  on  either  of  the  following 
subjects,  viz. : — 1.  A  Monograph  of  John  of  Pavis, 
or  Sir  John  Vaubrqgh.  2.  On  the  Influence  of 
Material  on  Gothic  Architecture.  3.  Timber  as 
used  in  Building  Construction.  To  Members  of  the 
Class  of  Design. — A  prize  of  two  guineas  and  a 
h.'df  for  the  best  series  of  sketches  contributed  in 
the  ckass  during  the  session  ;  and  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  and  a  half  for  the  second  best  series.  To 
Members  of  the  Class  of  Elementary  Design. — A 
prize  of  one  guinea  and  a  half  for  the  best  series  of 
studies  submitted  during  the  session.  To  Members 
of  the  Class  of  Construction. — A  prize  of  two 
guineas  and  a  half  for  the  best  series  of  papers 
submitted  at  the  meetings  of  the  class,  and  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  and  a  half  for  the  second  best  series. 
Offered  by  Sir  W.  Tite,  C.B.,  M.P.,  F.U.S., 
F.R.I.B.A. — To  Members  of  the  Association. — A 
prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  design  for  a  country 
mansion,  to  cost  not  more  than  £10,000,  estimated 
at  9d,  per  cubic  foot ;  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
cubic  contents  to  be  given.  The  stables  and  out- 
buddings  are  not  to  be  shown.  The  accommodation 
and  other  requirements  are  left  to  the  comiwlitors. 
The  drawings  to  comprise  a  plan  of  each  floor,  and 
two  sections  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  two  elevations  to  a  scale  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  one  sheet  of  details 
as  large  as  imperial  paper  will  admit. 

Offered  by  the  Arciiiteitural  Union  Com- 
TANY.  —  To  Members  of  the  Association. — A 
prize  of  £o  for  the  best  series  of  measured  draw- 
ings from  existing  buildings  in  England,  or 
portions  of  the  same,  erected  previous  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  prize  of  £2  10s.  will  be  given 
by  the  Association  for  the  second  best  series. 
{Mem. — The  object  of  this  prize  is  to  obtain  a 
series  of  drawings  showing  construction,  the  joint- 
ing and  bonding  of  masonrj',  and  general  framing 
of  timbers.  Detailed  drawings  to  be  made  to  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and 
mouldings,  &c.,  at  least  one  quarter  full  size.) 

The  prizes  offered  to  the  several  classes  will  be 
regulated  by  the  governing  body  of  each  class,  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. All  work  submitted  for  any  of  the  above 
jjrizes  must  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  The 
Essay  and  Class  of  Construction  Papers  on  or 
before  the  30th  August,  1873,  and  the  drawings  for 
the  other  prizes  on  or  before  the  27th  September, 
1873.  ICach  document  to  he  under  motto,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  sealed  letter  signed  by  the  competi- 
tor, bearing  on  the  outside  the  same  motto,  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  successful  competitor 
with  the  work  sent  by  him.  There  must  also  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  cover  the  number  of  separate 
drawings  or  other  work  sent,  and  the  title  of  the 
prize  for  which  it  is  offered — any  neglect  of  these 
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regulations  may  prevent  the  work  being  submitted 
to  the  judges.  No  member  is  eligible  to  compete 
for  anj  one  of  the  above  prizes  who  has  already  ob- 
tained the  corresponding  prize  in  a  previous  year. 
In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  members  and 
their  friends  to  contribute  towards  the  prizes,  it  has 
been  determined  to  institute  a  "  Prize  Fund,"  to  be 
distributed  either  in  grants  towards  the  expenses  of 
members  in  their  sketching  tours,  or  in  any  other 
way  the  Committee  may  determine. 


ON  OLD  ART  AND  NEW  ART.* 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  argument  which, 
while  it  admits  that  the  great  artists  of 
iiistory,  whether  Greek  or  Italian,  may  have  con- 
ceived and  realised  an  ideal  of  the  human  form  which 
in  these  days  we  cannot  pretend  to  rival,  yet  insists 
that  ideas  on  this  subject  are,  to  use  a  modern  vul- 
garism, "played  out" — that  we  want  our  .art  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
■i5  an  age  of  realities  and  progress,  that  our  art  must 
lie  above  all  realistic,  and  show  us  nature  as  we  see 
her  around  us,  and  that  it  must  also  progress  and 
keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  science  and 
education  so  as  to  give  us  something  new.  I 
lo  not  say  that  the  argument  put  in  this  broad 
and  coarse  form  exactly  expresses  the  opinion  of  any 
really  thoughtful  persons,  but  it  is  at  the  root  of 
much  that  is  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  and 
that  by  persons  who  have  the  command  of  a  great 
deal  of  art-education  in  this  country,  and  who  at  all 
events  imagine  that  they  have  well  considered  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  plausible  enough  to  require  refu- 
tation, for  it  is  apparently  not  obvious  to  every  one 
at  first  sight  where  the  great  distinction  lies  be- 
tween science  and  art  which  should  restrain  the  latter 
within  certain  impassable  boundaries,  while  there  is 
apparently  no  limit  possible  to  the  discoveries  and 
novelties  of  which  the  former  is  capable ;  and  per- 
sons who  hold  these  views  do  not  see  bow  essential 
it  Is  to  the  very  existence  of  an  .art  that  it  should 
have  an  ideal  of  beauty — that,  as  it  can  only  appeal 
to  our  minds  or  hearts  through  our  senses,  unless 
it  does  so  on  some  principle  of  choice  or  selection,  we 
gain  no  more  from  it  than  we  gain  from  the  obser- 
vation of  nature  itself — that  the  human  form  and 
face,  containing  as  they  do  the  highest  qualities  of 
beauty  which  nature  presents  for  our  admiration, 
the  study  of  them  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  most 
complete  abstract  expression  of  their  beauty  and 
vitality,  is  the  highest  to  which  an  .artist  can  devote 
himself — that  the  aspects  not  only  of  human  but  of 
all  natural  beauties,  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  there 
is  no  new  discovery  to  be  made  in  the  matter  ;  and 
so,  not  seeing,  or  caring  to  see,  this,  they  cannot 
judge  how  near  perfection  in  the  attainment  of 
this  ideal  the  art  of  the  past  arrived,  or 
how  nearly  it  reached  the  limits  outside  of 
which  it  is  incapable  of  further  development, 
and,  not  feeling  competent  to  discuss  this  point, 
willingly  concede  to  Greek  art  the  achievement  of  a 
perfection  for  which  they  know  the  crown  has  always 
been  awarded  to  it.  What  they  desire,  in  fact,  is  an 
art  which  shall  appeal  more  direct!}-  to  minds  in- 
capable of  appreciating  its  more  elevated  charac- 
teristics ;  and  this,  they  persuade  themselves,  would 
be  a  higher  development,  because  appealing  to  a 
wider  range — of  what  ? — not  of  sympathies,  as  they 
imagine,  but  in  truth,  of  minds  incapable  of  wide 
sympathies.  Moreover,  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  has  given  us  new  and  more 
varied  themes  for  expression,  and  therefore  tends  to 
produce  a  further  development  of  art,  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  these  themes 
are  of  a  kind  that  lend  themselves  special!}'  to  ar- 
tistic treatment. 

The  truth  is,  that  any  attempt  to  rival  or  surpass 
the  chefs-cVixuvre  of  the  past  must  be  made  on  the 
same  conditions  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  animated 
the  producers  of  those  great  works.  Were  science 
to  discover  for  us  the  cause  of  every  natural  pheno- 
menon that  exists,  na}-,  were  it  to  reach  the  final 
cause  of  life  itself,  the  glow  of  the  evening  sky  would 
be  none  the  more  or  less  beautiful,  nor  the  grace  of 
a  child's  movements  one  whit  diminished  or  increased. 
The.se,  indeed,  are  eternal  beauties  and  unchangeable, 
and  they  are  what  the  artist  has  to  treat  of ;  and 
though  he  may  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  com- 
plete expression  of  them,  he  can  see  to  the  end  of 
them,  for  they  live  for  ever  for  his  continued  con- 
templation. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  th.it  art  has  lost 
more  than  it  has  gained  by  our  modern  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  that  if  it  be  .asked  wliy  we 
cannot  put  away  the  traditions  of  tlie  past,  and  work 
in  the  modern  spirit,  the  answer  is  that  the  modern 
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spirit  is  becoming  daily  more  opposed  to  the  artistic 
spirit,  and  is  precisely  what  hampers  its  expression ; 
that  what  is  good  in  the  .art  of  to-day  is  good  in  the 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  the  old 
is  good  ;  that  we  have  no  lights  on  the  subject  which 
were  not  also  clear  to  the  old  masters,  and  that  where 
we  seem  to  have  struck  out  a  new  path,  we  have 
only  chosen  one  which  they  purposely  and  rightly 
rejected  ;  where  we  seem  to  have  discovered  a  new 
truth,  it  proves  to  be  one  beside  the  question. 

Now,  there  are,  I  think,  two  causes  to  be  found 
for  the  immense  diSerence  in  the  aim  and  results  of 
our  modern  work  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
ancients.  I  should  have  said,  rather,  that  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  modern  spirit  is  opposed  to 
the  .artistic  spirit;  and  one  of  these  is  in  a  noble 
direction,  and  is  due  to  the  spread  of  a  philosophy — 
I  might  .almost  call  it  a  religion — which  insists  on 
the  recognition  of  certain  qualities,  moral  .and  Divine, 
inherent  in  ideas  or  impressions  of  beauty,  which 
recognition  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  artist  [to 
the  production  of  a  high  form  of  art.  The  second, 
or  ignoble  way,  may  be  broadly  stated  as  due  to  the 
factthat  artists,  from  motives  of  indolence  or  interest, 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  instead  of  being,  as  of  old,  indifferent  to 
it,  and  themselves  leading  the  way  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  capabilities 
of  .art. 

Now,  both  these  causes  have  curiously  enough  led 
to  the  same  result ;  I  mean  they  have  both  been  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  a  prevalent  belief  that  the 
imitation  of  nature,  or  perhaps  I  should  s.ay  the 
record  of  his  impressions  of  natiure,  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  artist.  It  will  be  necess.ary,  then, 
before  going  further,  that  we  should  inquire  in  what 
way  and  how  far  a  mere  imitation  of  nature  may 
result  in  a  work  of  art.  And,  in  speaking  of  imita- 
tion, I  must  be  understood  to  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  copying.  Fuseli  defines  the  difference 
between  copying  and  imitation  in  this  way  :  "  Pre- 
cision of  eye  and  obedience  of  hand  are  the  requisites 
of  the  former,  without  the  least  pretence  to  choice, 
what  to  select,  what  to  reject ;  whilst  choice, 
directed  by  judgment  or  taste,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  imitation,  and  alone  can  raise  the  most 
dexterous  copyist  to  the  noble  rank  of  an  artist." 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  artist 
not  to  choose  what  he  is  going  to  paint ;  he  may 
choose  stupidly,  but  a  choice  of  some  kind  he  must 
make,  so  with  this  difference  I  take  his  definition  of 
copying  as  what  I  mean  by  imitation. 

When  I  say  that  the  belief  or  which  I  am  speaking 
is  a  very  prevalent  one,  I  judge  not  so  much  by  what 
is  said  "and  written  on  the  matter  as  by  the  large 
quantity  of  merely  imitative  work  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  our  numerous  art  exhibitions,  and  the  amount 
of  success  such  work  meets  with.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  an  imitation  of  nature  may  be  a  work  of 
art;  when  at  its  best  it  calls  forth  all  the  highest 
technical  qualities  of  the  painter,  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  him  as  a  painter  from  the  poet,  who  de- 
scribes nature  in  another  way. 

This  precision  of  eye  and  obedience  of  hand  re- 
quisite for  the  rendering  of  colour  .and  form,  include 
the  whole  art  of  painting,  and  are  found  in  perfection 
only  in  the  work  of  the  most  liighly-gifted  artists  ; 
but  they  are,  distinctly,  only  the  painter's  qualities, 
and  exclude  the  mental.  Moreover,  being  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  his  existence  as  a  painter, 
and  without  which  he  is  nothing,  they  take  the  lowest 
I)hice  among  the  artistic  faculties.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  a  mere  imitation  of  nature— what  is 
calleil  realistic  painting,  though  I  should  be  inclined 
to  call  it  materialistic — (I  have  already  endeavoured 
toexplainin  alectureon  "  Beauty  andldealism  "how 
a  true  realism  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  art)— the 
fact  remains  that  this  imitative  painting  may  be  so 
admirably  done  as  to  become  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
It  is  the  essence  of  portrait  painting,  though  for  a 
good  portrait  other  qualities  are  doubtless  required. 
It  i?  the  essence  al.so  of  landscape  painting,  though  for 
good  landscapes  other  (|ualities  are  required ;  and 
it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  still-life  painting. 
Hut  it  is  only  the  groundwork  of  ideal  art,  and  is 
akin  to  the  language  by  which  the  poet  expresses  his 
thoughts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  langu.age  of  art,  and 
may  be  used  by  the  artist  for  the  three  purpo.ses  follow- 
ing: It  may  be  used  to  describe  the  ordinary  aspects  of 
nature,  and  through  the  knowledge  of  these  aspects 
to  express  his  selection  of  what  he  considers  best 
worth  describing ;  and  thirdly,  to  give  form  to  his 
imagination,  which  is  the  result  of  the  selection  and 
combination  of  the  impressions  he  has  received,  the 
strength  of  our  imagination  depending,  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  strength  and  variety  of  our  im- 
pressions, on  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  con- 
veyeil  to  our  mind,  and  our  power  of  retaining  and 
combining  them.  Mr.  Kuskin  also  explains  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  art  to  be  a  certain  mode  of 


regarding  or  combining  the  ideas  which  the  mind 
has  received  from  external  nature  ;  so  that  is  the 
highest  art  which  gives  form  to  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  not  that  which  records  impressions  re- 
ceived immediately  from  Nature  herself;  and  this 
imaginative  faculty  in  the  hands  of  men  of  great 
genius  is  of  a  truly  creative  kind,  for  is  not  the  result 
of  their  combinations  akin  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
world  for  the  enjoyment,  intellectual  and  moral,  of 
those  who  can  appreciate  their  inspirations?  Has 
not  Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  created  for  us  a  new 
and  superior  order  of  beings,  the  grandeur  of  whom 
may  indeed  be  felt  but  not  defined,  in  whose 
honour  ivriters  have  exhausted  language  in  the 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  emotion  called 
up  by  his  power :  concerning  whom  Reynolds  said, 
"I  feel  a  self-cougratul.ation  in  knowing  myself 
capable  of  such  sensations  as  he  intended  to  excite  ;'* 
of  whom  Fuseli  wrote,  "  His  women  are  moulds  of 
generation,  his  infants  teem  with  the  man,  his  men 
are  a  race  of  giants ;"  and  Ruskin,  "  His  inexplicable 
power  proceeds  from  an  imaginative  perception  which 
is  .almost  superhuman,  which  goes  whither  we  cannot 
follow,  and  is  where  we  cannot  come:  throwing  naked 
the  final,  deepest  root  of  man,  whereby  he  grows  out 
of  the  invisible  and  holds  on  his  God  home  ;"  and, 
again,  he  speaks  of  "  the  troops  of  terror  torn  up 
from  the  earth  by  the  four-quartered  winds  of  the 
Judgment,  making  the  hair  stand  up,  and  the  words 
be  few" — language  which  indeed  bears  witness  to  the 
high  nature  of  this  creative  power,  for  of  none  other 
could  the  like  be  used.  So,  then,  the  aim  of  all  high 
art  is — of  all  art  (except  that  which  professes  to  be 
portraiture)  should  be — to  create  a  world  in  which 
our  imaginations  should  be  excited  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  noble  and  beautiful  ideas  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  f.ails  to  do  this,  so  does  it  differ  from  the  great 
work  of  the  old  masters,  who  never  had  any  aim  but 
this.  And  here  is  the  reason  why  I  put  landscape 
painting  in  the  second  rank  of  art ;  for  though  the 
impressions  recorded  be  of  the  highest  beauty, 
still  it  is  but  a  record  and  an  imitation — an  imitation, 
it  is  true,  coming  rather  under  the  head  of  Fuseli's 
second  definition,  as  "being  directed  by  judgment  and 
taste " — an  imitation  most  ditficult  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  requiring  for  its  expression  artistic  skill  of 
the  highest  order,  on  account  of  the  subtle  and  fleet- 
ing effects  which  it  is  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
landscape  painter  to  recall  to  our  minds.  Of  the 
same  nature  of  this  highest  form  of  landscape  is 
the  more  elevated  form  of  portrait  painting,  which 
aims  at  recording  not  only  the  features  and  cos- 
tume, but  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the 
subject,  but  takes  a  second  place  as  being  a 
recording,  and  not  a  creative,  art.  Lower  than 
this  must  be  placed  what  is  called  still-life  painting, 
and  that  kind  of  landscape  which  is  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  portrait  kind ;  these  again,  however  beautiful 
the  subject  chosen  for  imitation  may  be.  only  appeal 
to  us  in  so  far  .as  the  subject  in  nature  itself  appeals 
to  us,  or  pleases  us  according  to  the  amount  of 
technical  skill  displayed.  Still  lower  again  is  that 
kind  of  realistic  portrait  painting  which  we  find  in 
the  modern  French  school,  which  presents  a  specious 
appearance  of  originality  by  ignoring  the  necessity 
for  presenting  the  subject  to  us  under  an  agreeable 
form,  and  so  repels  us  in  spite  of  an  undoubted 
technical  skilfulness,  to  which  kind  of  realism  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not  prefer  our  own  fashionable 
school  of  portrait,  as  showing  the  faint  tradition  of 
a  desire  to  ennoble  the  subject  by  the  treatment ; 
while  the  basest  degradation  of  the  art  is  revealed  in 
that  brutal  rendering  of  noble  subjects  in  which 
the  French  reahstic  p,ainters  take  especial  delight, 
where  with  insolent  br.avado  everything  is  done  with 
a  direct  intention  of  disgusting  us,  as  showing  the 
superior  pretensions  of  an  ignoble  and  ferocious 
nature  over  the  purity  and  dignity  with  which  such 
themes  have  been  hitherto  invested.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  Salome  of  Rcgnault,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  with  the  graceful  treatment  of 
the  same  figure  by  the  early  Italian  painters.  Nearly 
on  the  same  level,  but  not  always  so  low,  are  the 
Dutch  painters,  who  treat  us  to  gross  representa- 
tion.s  of  drunken  scenes  ;  not  so  low,  because  the 
pleasure  in  these  things  is  merely  stupid,  and  not 
cynical,  as  with  the  French  ;  and  sometimes,  as  ia 
the  ca.sc  of  Ostadc  (who  does  not  always  con- 
descend to  these  subjects,  but  as  often  paints 
for  us  the  homely  pleasures  of  a  contented, 
if  somewhat  degraded,  peasant  hfe),  there  is  a 
perception  of  the  poetical  beauty  of  glowing 
liglit  and  softened  and  mysterious  shade,  and  a 
delicate  skill  in  rendering  them,  which  makes  us 
forget  the  poverty  and  grossness  of  the  idea.  Not 
so,  however,  in  the  same  scones  as  painted  by  Jan 
.Stcen,  whose  remarkable  power  of  rendering  ex- 
pression only  adds  to  his  disgrace ;  so  that  one  may 
say  that  the  better  the  art  displayed  in  the  imitation 
the  more  base  is  the  result. 

( To  be  concluded.) 
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MINING  INSTITUTE  AND  -WOOD  MEMORIAL 
HALL,    NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

THIS  building,  of  which  the  Wood  Memorial 
Hall  forms  part,  was  erected  principally  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  coal  trade. 
as  well  as  of  the  mining  and  mechanical  engineers  of 
the  north  of  Enfjland.  It  was  designed  b}'  Mr. 
Archibald  M.  Dunn,  of  the  firm  of  Dunn  &  Han- 
som, Newcastle.  The  edifice  is  constructed  from 
what  maybe  termed  a  French-Gothic  model,  the  two 
fronts  being  executed  in  Prudham  stone,  with  bands 
of  red  sandstone  at  intervals,  and  insertions  of  Shap 
Fell  granite,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are — on 
the  ground  floor  a  board-room  of  23ft.  Gin.  by  21ft. 
6in.  for  the  directors  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  Rail- 
way Company,  as  well  as  commodious  offices  for  the 
secretary  and  other  ofHcials.  The  members  of  the 
Mining  Institute  have  a  full  set  of  offices  on  the 
first  floor,  as  well  as  two  large  council  chambers, 
one  28ft.  Gin.  by  20ft.,  and  the  other  23ft.  square; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  coal  trade  provided  on 
the  same  flat  as  well.  The  top  story  is  apportioned 
for  general  offices — some  of  which  are  already*  occu- 
pied by  the  professors  of  the  Science  College.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  undertaking  is  nearly  £20,000. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Howard 
&  Son,  of  Newcastle.  The  Wood  Memorial  Hall 
forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  building,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished externally  by  the  gable  which  rises  above 
the  roof  of  the  main  block,  and  the  large  window 
■which  is  so  prominently  inserted  into  it;  while  a 
striking  feature  is  furnished  by  the  apex  of  the  gable 
being  appropriately  surmounted  by  the  tigure  of  a 
pitman,  who,  with  pick  on  shoulder  and  Davy  lamp 
in  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  trudging  away  to  his 
hazardous  occupation  below  ground.  Admission  to 
the  hall  is  obtained  through  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  Mining  Institute — immediately  opposite  to  the 
Stephenson  Monument — but,  in  addition  to  this,  easy 
access  can  also  be  gained  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  adjoining.  The 
hall,  which  is  entered  from  the  first  landing  on  the 
staircase,  is  about  TUft.  in  length  by  20ft.  in  width, 
with  a  wall  height  of  27ft.,  and  a  clear  height  of 
39ft.  Gin.  to  the  ceiling.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
polished  Caen  stone,  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
bands  of  red  sandstone  over  the  side  arcades.  It 
has  a  panelled  ceiling  of  stained  wood,  supported  by 
half-a-dozen  semi-circular  moulded  ribs,  with  an  en- 
richment in  the  soffit.  These  ribs  rise  from  coupled 
serpentine  marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and 
moulded  bases,  and  display  at  the  foot  of  each 
column  a  shield,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  arms  and 
monogram  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  carving  reflects 
credit  on  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham.  The  apart- 
ment is  lighted  at  each  end  with  very  large  live- 
mullioned  tracery  windows,  having  circular  heads, 
and  being  filled  with  delicately-tinted  glass  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  London.  These  windows,  which  are  of 
six  li^^hts,  are  divided  into  three  tiers  each ;  and  in 
addition  to  appropriately  bearing  the  arms  and 
monogram  of  the  Wood  family,  an  accompanying 
inscription  sets  forth  that  "  This  hall  was  erected 
1870,  by  public  subscription,  as  a  memorial  of 
Nicholas  Wood,  the  first  president  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  ancl  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers ;  died  l!)th  December,  18(J5,  aged  70  years." 
A  panelled  wainscot  dado,  7ft.  in  height,  protects  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  around  the  room  ;  while  the 
recesses  formed  b}-  the  arcading  on  each  side  have 
been  tilled  up  with  shelves  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
accommodation  to  a  large  number  of  hooks.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  entrance  to  the  room,  and  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  arcades,  is  placed  a  Hfe-sized 
statue  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  figure,  which  has  been 
carved  in  white  marble,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Wj-on. 
The  remaining  arcades,  nine  in  number,  are  intended 
to  be  occupied  by  full-size  portraits  of  tiic  leading 
engineers  of  the  district;  and  models  of  machiner}', 
and  other  apparatus  relating  to  mining  operations, 
are  intended  to  be  appropriately  placed  on  stands 
beneath  them.  When  this  part  of  the  scheme  is 
accomplished,  and  the  panels  of  the  roof  receive  their 
golden  decfiratiuns,  the  interior  will  not  be  i-xcelled 
by  that  of  any  building  in  the  north.  The  Memorial 
Hall,  which  is  superbly  fitted  with  Gothic  furniture, 
is  connected  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  by  means  of  a  fireproof  passage,  and  thence 
■with  the  Museum  and  Natural  History  Society; 
whili'.  with  the  I\Icdical  College — the  members  of 
wiiich  have  rented  some  of  the  basement  premises  of 
the  new  building  for  a  lecture  room  and  laboratory — 
there  is  also  a  ilirect  communication  at  the  rear.  It 
will  thus  hv  seen  that  the  advantagt-s  of  the  different 
places  can  easily  be  made  accessible,  and  hence  they 
must  not  onl}*  prove  of  great  value  to  the  members 
themselves,  but  also  to  the  students  of  the  Physical 
Science  C<dlege,  who  undergo  their  training  in  the 
same  place. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ROUTE  TO  PARIS. 

THE  annual  rumour  of  a  new  line  to  Brighton 
has  reappeared,  but  there  seems  to  be  but 
small  chance  of  such  aline  being  really  made.  But 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  new  source  of  revenue  for 
the  existing  Brighton  line  in  the  through  traffic  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  The  new  steamers  now 
proJL'cted  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Railway  News, 
make  the  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  route  the  shortest, 
most  comfortable,  and  cheapest  route  to  France. 
With  such  steamers  it  will  be  in  every  way  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  longer  water  carriage  and  re- 
duced land  carriage,  and  with  arrangements  to  take 
the  goods  waggons  on  board,  the  route  uM  Brighton 
will  not  fail  to  take  the  Hon's  share  of  the  trallic. 
The  distances  are — 

Via  Dover  and  Calais: — 

Water. 


London  to  Dover 

Rnil 
...    .       73 

Calais  to  Paris 

184 

Total 279  miles. 


Via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe: — 


Rail. 
3 


Water. 
70 


London  to  Newhaven  .... 
Newhaven  to  Dieppe  .... 
Dieppe  to  Paris 125 

17S  70 

70 

Total 24S  miles. 

saving  in  railway  carriage  79  miles,  in  the 
whole  distance,  81  miles.  In  time,  the  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe  route  will  take  9^  hours. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  25th  anniversary  dinner  of  this  deserving 
charity  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
7th  inst..  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King-street.  S.James's, 
the  President  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Edwin  Law- 
rence (of  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Sous),  in  the  chair. 
The  institution  was  founded  in  June,  1847,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cozens,  for  giving  relief  and  granting  pen- 
sions to  decaj'ed  members  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  building  trade  and  their  widows,  also  for  afford- 
ing temporary  relief  to  workmen  in  cases  of  accident. 
It  has  now  -Id  pensioners  on  its  funds,  20  males  and 
25  females,  the  males  receiving  annuities  of  £25, 
and  the  females,  £20  per  annum.  The  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the 
Chairman,  in  proposing  tlip  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  The  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,"  said  that  at 
present  the  Institution  was  possessed  of  a  fund 
amounting  to  £18,200,  and  had  a  sum  of  rather 
more  than  £3,0110  to  be  devoted  to  a  building  fund 
whenever  they  thought  fit  to  build.  At  the  next 
election,  which  would  take  place  on  the  28th  inst., 
there  would  be  four  pensioners  elected,  being  two 
more  than  the  usual  number,  but  this  did  not  repre- 
sent any  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Institution,  as 
two  of  the  vacancies  were  caused  by  the  decease  of 
pensioners.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  sub- 
scriptions were  not  larger  in  amount  and  more 
numerous,  so  as  to  enable  the  directors  to  provide 
for  more  of  the  many  applicants  who  were  eligible 
for  relief  from  the  Institution,  as  well  as  to  increase 
to  some  extent  the  amount  at  present  paiil  to  the 
pensioners — a  step  that  was  almost  a  necessit}*,  con- 
sidering the  greatly  enhanced  price  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Since  the  Institution  had  been  estab- 
lished it  had  paid  away  more  than  £10, 000  in  pensions, 
and  that  sum  had  increased  the  comforts  of  many  a 
poor  but  once  prosperous  home.  No  trade  was 
subject  to  greater  vicissitu<h's  than  the  buiUling 
trade,  and  he  hoped  that  all  the  subscribers  would  do 
their  utmost  to  respond  to  his  appeal  to  get  now 
subscribers.  The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  other  toasts  were  "The  Chairman,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ceorge  Pluckuctt  (Cnbitt  &  Co.),  the  trea- 
surer ;  "The  Patrons,  Viro- Presidents,  and  Trustees," 
responded  toby  I\Ir.  liusscU  Envman  ;  "The  Trea- 
surer," in  responding  to  which  Mr.  Plncknett  made  a 
powerful  appeal  in  aid  of  the  charity  ;  "  The  Archi- 
tects," replied  to  by  Mr.  Henry  Strudwick  ;  and 
"  The  Directors,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Nicholson,  who  contended  that  the  Institution  was 
not  all  adequately  supported  by  the  building  trade 
—a  trade  in  which,  he  said,  more  capital  was  em- 
harked,  probably,  than  in  any  other,  not  excepting 
even  the  cotton  trade.  During  the  evening  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £;tl5  were  announced  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  (_I.  Harris.  Mr.  Harker  ofii- 
ciated  as  toastinastcr,  and  the  musical  arrangements 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winn,  assisted  by 
Miss  Marian  Severn,  Miss  Agues  Drumraond,  and 
Mr.  Kerr  Gcdge. 


HEALTH  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

VXTITH  all  that  has  been  uttered  in  Parliament' 
'  V  written  in  the  newspapers,  discussed  at 
social  science  congresses  and  professional  meetings, 
it  is  lamentable  to  think  what  httle  progress  is  made 
in  sanitary  matters  in  connection  with  building.  The 
Times,  in  commentintc  on  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
R.  Rawlinson  on  Health  and  Architecture,  says 
there  is  certainly  no  subject  in  which  the  prevalent 
recklessness  is  more  disastrous  than  in  that  of  house- 
building and  house-management,  and  there  is  none 
which  illustrates  more  conspicuously  the  failure  of 
science  up  to  the  present  time  to  make  its  influence 
generall}'  felt.  JIankind  have  lived  in  houses  for 
countless  generations,  and  one  would  expect  them 
to  have  acquired  at  least  some  empirical  knowledge 
of  the  requisites  for  a  healthy  habitation.  Men  in 
general,  not  to  speak  of  professional  architects, 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  familiar  with  such 
matters  as  the  conditions  of  a  good  foundation  and 
the  means  of  securing  ventilation  and  warmth.  But 
Jlr.  Rawlinson  does  not  exaggerate  the  least  in  de- 
scribing the  mass  of  modern  houses,  not  even  ex 
eluding  altogether  those  of  the  very  wealthy,  as 
betraying  an  utter  neglect  of  such  points.  "  He 
durst  not  tell  the  meeting  all  that  came  within  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject ;"  but  we  could  wish  he 
had  not  shrunk  from  his  revelations.  What  he  says 
is  bad  enough,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true. 
"  There  had  been  a  great  blunder  committed  in  drain- 
ing maiw  West-end  houses — making  no  connection 
with  the  sewer ;  aud  though  the  defect  had  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  no  remedy  had 
been  applied."  This  is  an  example  of  what  may  be 
observed  at  one  end  of  the  scale.  Fine  houses  are 
springing  up  every  day  in  the  west  of  Loudon,  and 
fabulous  prices  are  paid  for  them.  The  purchasers^ 
no  doubt,  are  duly  assured  that  all  the  subsidiary 
arrangements  are  in  accordance  with  the  best  modera 
practice;  the  occupier  pa3's  his  sewer  rates  in  secure 
confidence  that  he  is  deriving  all  the  benefit  designed 
by  the  grand  scheme  of  metropolitan  drainage,  and 
yet  all  the  while  his  drains  are  not  in  connection 
with  the  sewer.  For  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  reader  may  turn  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Times 
of  Saturday  on  the  "  DweUings  of  the  East 
London  Poor."  We  need  only  quote  one  fact. 
These  houses  are  generally  built  on  so-called 
"made  ground,"  or  ground  composed  of  "refuse 
and  debris  of  all  descriptions."  A  portion  of 
this  refuse  is  organic,  and  soon  fills  the  houses 
with  poisonous  gases.  Such  houses  are  separated, 
perhaps,  by  flooring-boards  from  reservoirs  of  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever.  Other  houses,  perhaps  a  little 
better  off,  are  built  upon  damp  ground,  without 
an}''  atte,mpt  to  make  a  dry  and  secure  foundation, 
and  the  miasma  of  the  soil  soon  poisons  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sa}"",  for 
it  corresponds  to  the  experience  of  most  classes,  that 
"  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  scientific  or  effective 
ventilation."  The  occupants  have  to  choose 
between  cold  and  incipient  suffocation,  and  they 
prefer  the  latter.  AVe  reported  only  the  other  day 
an  inquest  on  a  woman  who  died  in  a  "cellar" 
at  Mile-end  Old  Town.  A  "cellar,"  it  should 
be  explained,  in  this  connection  means  .simply  an 
underground  kitchen.  This  woman  lived  alone 
with  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  ;  she  gained  her 
living  by  selling  fruit,  and  paid  Is.  9d.  for  her 
"cellar."  One  morning  she  was  found  dead ;  aud 
the  cause  of  death  was  "  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
pericardium,  brought  on  greatl}-  by  living  in  such  a 
wretched  dwelling."  This  room  was  described  as 
"  very  dark,  without  any  ventilation,  and  totally 
unfit  for  human  habitation."  The  majority  of 
the  jurj',  not,  however,  without  a  protest  from  some 
of  their  number,  insisted  on  the  room  being  con- 
demned. But  there  are  thousands  of  such  "cellars" 
in  London,  in  which  "  the  only  light  anil  ventila- 
tion are  through  an  iron  grating  in  front,"  and  the 
depression  of  life  which  they  occasion  is  cruel  and 
incalculable.  This  poor  woman's  little  boy  will  now 
go  into  the  workhouse.  What  good  would  he  have 
been  likely  to  be  of  in  the  world  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  till  thf  age  of  twelve  in  this  wretched 
Jen?  Mr.  Uawlinson  justly  says  that  "  the  foun- 
tain and  prime  element  of  all  value  in  this 
world  is  human  life;  healthy  human  life  having  the 
greatest  value."  This  prime  source  of  national 
strength  is  being  poisoned  by  wholesale  among  our 
lower  classes,  and  is  far  from  retaining  its  purity 
even  ammig  the  wealthy.  \N'hat  task  can  be  more 
important,  Mr.  Rawlinson  asks,  thau  that  of  check- 
ing such  waste  ? 


The  necessary  raaehinory  for  treating  tho  sewage 
at  Birmingham  with  lime,  according  to  General 
Scott's  process,  having  been  complotod,  a  trial  was 
made  on  Friday  at  the  southern  tank  at  Saltley,  iu 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Frankland. 
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CUSTOM  AND  IXVENTION  IN  ART. 

IX    a    paper    on    "  Fashionable    Art    and 
Artists"    I    endeavoured    to   show    the 
narrowness   of    professional    prejudices — the 
utter  slavishness  of  the  majority  of  popular 
architects,  who  are  led  by  some  movement  or 
by  some  pronounced  expression  of  sentiment. 
It  was   shown   also   that  this    weakness   or 
proneness  of  architects  to  pander  to  such  con- 
ventions or  fashions  of  thought  arises  from  a 
defect  in  modern  "  professional "  art-training, 
in  not  developing  individual  talent  and  in- 
ventiveness.      Under     the     present     regime, 
"  draughtsmanship  "    and   copy  ism   become, 
in  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  real 
aim  and  object  of  architectural  study.     The 
patronage   and   encouragement  afforded    by 
our  architectural  societies   are  unmistakably 
in   this   direction.     Prizes   and   inducements 
are  held  out  for  the  best  measured  sketches 
or  drawings  of  old  buildings — never  for  the 
most  original  idea  or  method  of  construction. 
The   Architectural   Association    is    certainly 
doiug  a  more  useful  service  in  its  classes  of 
design,  by  calling  out  individual  talent  and 
inventive   minds  from  among    the   herd    of 
poor,    dull,    mediocre,    or    fashion-enslaved 
draughtsmen,  but  it  may  go  much  further. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  representative 
kind  of  architects,  and  we  value  their  contri- 
butions towards  the  archaeology  of  the  art. 
But  the  line  must  be  drawn  distinctly  here. 
Professor  Kerr  remarked  at  the  Association 
that  our  art  must  not  end  on  paper,  nor  should 
reverence  for  the  past  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
blind   us   to   a   critical  investigation  of   the 
merits  or  demerits  of  old  work."  But  I  would 
go  much  farther  than  Professor  Kerr.     Let 
old   buildings   be   studied  only   as  the   past 
history  and  biograpliy  of  art,  not  as  teaching 
vital    principles.       It   would    be    absurd   to 
expect  genius  from  a  study  or  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  great  men,  and  yet  this  is  what  our 
art  instructors  chiefly  insist  on  with  regard 
to  art — that  it  is  derived  by  a  close  pains- 
taking  study   and   imitation   of  ancient  ex- 
amples.    Nothing  can   be  a  greater  fallacy. 
It  is  certainly  still  more  erroneous  to  confine 
such  a  study  to  onl}'  one  phase  or  style  of 
art.    Eclecticism  is  far  better  than  that.    The 
error  in  all  such  teaching  is  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  ancient  art 
and   buildings  were   erected.      To   show  to 
what   extent    this    fallacious    and    ignorant 
method  of  teaching  art  is  carried,  Mr.   Street 
accepts  the  challenge  of  Professor  Kerr  in 
prophesying   a   disastrous   time   for   Gothic. 
Upon  what  ground  does  he  do  so  ?     Simply 
because  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion have  arrived  at  a  great  pitch  of  excel- 
lence in  "  draughtsmanship."     I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  this  is  by  no   means  a   good 
augury.      On   the    contrary,    it   shows    how 
much  more  slavish  and   mechanical   we   are 
getting ;    in  fact,   I  assert  in   proportion  to 
our  instrumental  perfection  our  mental  art 
power   of  design   is  diminished.     This   may 
appear  a  paradox  to  all  accomplished  sketchers 
and  draughtsmen.  If  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  the  physical  sciences  were  taught  more, 
and   mere    drawing   and    example-sketching 
less,    we    should    have    infinitely  more   art 
power    and    greater    original    artists.      The 
Middle-Ago  artist  had  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  facilities  of  the  modern  artist  in  copy- 
ing:    he   had   no    published    sketches,    and 
fewer  chances  of  seeing  old  buildings.     His 
•work  was  eminently  practical,  experimental, 
and  thoughtful.     The  result  is  clear.     Actual 
experience  amongst  artificers,  constant  obser- 
vation of  the  requirements  of  his  work,  and 
the   solution    of    ever-recurring    difficulties, 
with  a  mind  able  to  grasp  them  as  they  arose 
without    the    aid    of    foreign    ideas   or  the 
vocabularies  of  art  we  have  now,  was  all  he 
needed  ;  in  fact,  such  vocabularies  and  prece- 
dents stifle  and  hinder  contrivance.     Clerks 
of   works   and  builders'   foremen,   who  have 
had   few  of  an  architect's  facilities  in  these 
matters,  often  put  to  shame  their  masters. 

Mr.  Street  further  discountenanced  criticism 
among  the  profession.     Now,  this  is  the  only 


safeguard  it  possesses.  If  we  were  to  fall 
into  an  apathetic  mood,  expressing  no  opinion 
as  to  what  our  brother  had  done,  our  archi- 
tecture would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  dead  level 
of  mediocrity.  If  free  discussion  is  so  essen- 
tial to  society  and  individuals  it  must  be  more 
so  to  the  productions  of  a  class.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  a  particular  class  to  fall  into 
narrow  grooves  of  thought,  and  the  public, 
while  it  may  expose  some  of  these  which 
affect  ordinary  notions  of  propriety,  cannot, 
so  well  as  members  of  the  profession  itself, 
discern  weaknesses  and  imperfections  in  a 
technical  point  of  view. 

Another  fallacy,  equally  apparent  upon 
slight  reflection,  is  reported  as  being  sug- 
gested by  the  same  speaker — viz.  :  "  Until 
you  have  mastered  one  page  of  a  book  do  not 
turn  to  the  next ;"  and  "  a  man  who  skims  a 
book  and  fancies  he  knows  all  its  contents 
does  not  know  so  much  as  the  man  who  en- 
deavours to  master  it  '  bit  by  bit.'  "  Now, 
this  "  bit  by  bit  "  method  of  mastering  a  sub- 
ject has  been  the  ruin  of  modern  architecture 
and  its  professors.  It  gives  us  details  in- 
stead of  general  principles,  and  makes  special- 
ists instead  of  artists.  Itencoui-ages  "matches" 
from  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  art,  and 
insists  on  draughtsmanship  as  the  one  essen- 
tial to  be  mastered  before  anything  else.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  "bit  by  bit " 
method  is  more  profitable  than  the  more 
regular  and  general  system  of  training,  be- 
cause it  gives  to  its  followers  a  better  chance 
of  making  a  name  and  winning  a  position.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  make  reference  to  one 
or  two  especial  advocates  of  the  "  bit  by  bit  " 
or  "specialist"  school  who  have  made  a 
mark.  Unfortunately,  the  "bit  by  bit" 
school  does  not  always  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  betray  an  ignorance  in  the 
fundamentals  of  art  which  he  who  generally 
comprehends  is  less  liable  to.  It  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  remarked,  more  difficult  to  thus 
begin  and  know  all  the  pages  than  to  confine 
one's  attention  to  only  one  page. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  utter  igno- 
rance some  of  the  profession  display  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  allied  to  architecture  ;  how 
frequently  we  have  to  call  in  engineers, 
physiologists,  and  other  scientific  men  in 
consultation,  or  in  correcting  blunders,  par- 
ticularly in  sanitary  and  other  matters.  The 
idea  that  it  is  better  to  learn  one  thing 
thoroughly  than  a  great  many  imperfectly  is 
as  mistaken  as  it  is  commonly  received  ; 
what,  indeed,  would  be  said  of  that  man  who 
in  the  ordinary  concei'ns  of  life  studied  his 
appearance  or  pleasure  at  the  risk  of  his 
health  and  pocket  ? 

In  another  paper  I  will  continue  this  sub- 
ject as  bearing  upon  the  undue  influence  of 
custom  in  restricting  invention,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  would  say  to  all  artists  fettered 
by  custom  and  conventional  training — study 
Mill's  essay  on  "  Liberty."  G.  H.  G. 


WOOD  WORKING  ISIACHINES.* 
'yilE  pages  of  the  technical  journals  and  a 
-*-  few  papers  read  from  time  to  time  be- 
fore scientific  societies  excepted,  little  has  been 
written  regarding  wood-working  machines 
before  the  appearance  of  this  book.  Its  pub- 
lication supplies  a  want,  and  the  e.xecution  of 
the  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  author  has  his  subject  well 
in  hand,  and  his  practical  experience  is  well 
seconded  by  his  literary  ability.  The  book 
is  carefully  printed,  and  the  illustrations  well 
engraved. 

In  the  short  history  of  wood-working  ma- 
chinery with  which  Air.  Richards  prefaces  his 
work,  ho  remarks  that  no  other  branch  of  in- 
vention seems  to  have  been  so  fully  developed 
or  so  nearly  perfected  at  one  time,  and  by  one 
man,  as  that  relating  to  wood-working  ma- 
chines by  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the  brother 
of  the  celebrated  writer  on  political  economy. 


♦  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Operation  of 
Wood  "Working  Machines,"  &c.  By  J.  KiCHAHDS. 
London  :  E.&F.  N.  Spon. 


Educated  at  Westminster,  and  apprenticed  to 
the  master  shipwright  of  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard, Bentham  was  in  1779  directed  by  the 
Government  to  undertake  a  tour  in  the  north 
of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  progress  of  shipbuilding  and  other  arts. 
During  this  tour,  while  in  Russia,  he  invented 
the  first  wood-planing  machine  worthy  of  the 
name.     A  machine  for  the  purpose  had,  it  is 
true,  been  patented  in   England   in  1776  by 
Hatton,  but  it  appears,  practically,  to  have 
been  inoperative,  and  can    hardly   be  consi- 
dered either  to  have  inspired  or  anticipated 
Bentham's     invention.       Of    the    nature    of 
Bentham's  machine  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
is  conjectured  that  it  worked  on  the  recipro- 
cating  principle,    by    some     means    closely 
analogous  to  the  hand  operations  of  the  time. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1791,  his  brother, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  had  received  a  Government 
appointment  to  introduce  industrial   prisons 
into  England.     The  labour  utilised  in  these 
institutions  being  almost  devoid  of  skill,  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham  set  to  work  to  devise  ma- 
chines to  supply  this  want   and  to  make  the 
labour   more  profitable,    and    his    brother's 
house  in  Queen's-square  Place,  Westminster, 
was  converted  into  tlie  first  manufactory  of 
wood-working  machines.     The  fact  that  the 
premises  soon  proved  too  small,  and  that  an- 
other building  at  19,  York-street,  had  also  to 
be  occupied,  leads  to  the  inference  thata  great 
many  machines   were   made,  and  the  notice 
of    the   Government  led    to    another    com- 
mission to  Bentham  to  visit  different  dock- 
yards,  to  determine  how  far  his    machines 
could  be  employed  to  facilitate  shipbuilding, 
but  it  was  not  until  1797  that  the  Admiralty 
authorised  their   introduction.     In    1810  he 
was  joined  by  Brunei,   and  in    1813   he  was, 
after  arbitration,  allowed  the  sum  of  £20,000 
for  machines  furnished  to  the  dockyards  and 
penitentiaries.     The  mere  list  of  Bentham's 
specifications  during  this  period  would  take 
too  much  space  ;   we  must  content  ourselves 
with  remarking  that  the  slide-rest  for  turning 
is  fully  described  in  one  of  them  issued  in  1793. 
There    is    one    remarkable    machine — the 
circular    saw — which    seems    to    have   been 
originated  by  anotherinventor,  Samuel  Miller, 
of  Southampton,    in  1772.     iNIiller's  machine 
appears  to  have  contained  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments  of   the   modern   American    saw-mill, 
except  the  propelling  power.     The  next  im- 
portant contributor  to  the  progress  of   this 
branch  of  industry  was  Joseph  Bramah,  who, 
in  1802,  patented   a  machine  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  "  transverse"  or 
"  traverse"  planing  machine — a  type  found  to 
this  day,  with  but  little   modification   of    his 
plans,  in   all  large  wood-working  factories. 
In  1808  William  Newberry  patented  the  band 
saw,  but  somehow  the  utility  of  his  invention 
was  not  perceived  until  comparatively  recent 
years.     The  patents  of  Brunei,  granted  from 
1805  to  1808,  bear  testimony  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,   but  in 
1822   an    American,    Boyd,    or    Blemchase, 
patented  the  copying   system  in  the  United 
States.     The  various  machines  tributary   to 
this   important   patent   will   be   found  fully 
noticed.     From  181.3  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851  little  advance  was  made  in  England 
in  the  construction  of  wood- working  machines. 
This  had  by  no  means  been  the  case   in  the 
United  States,  but  the  principal  ideas  in  the 
construction  of  the  American  machines  were 
economy  of  cost  and  rapid  work  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  men,  and  as  neither  of  these  ele- 
ments fitted  them  for  English  use  no  great 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  them. 
Their  performance  in  the  Great   Kxhibition, 
however,   caused  considerable  astonishment, 
and    English   makers   at   once  proceeded   to 
adapt  the  ideas  embodied  in  them  to  a  more 
perfect  mode  of  construction. 

Special  adaptation  to  varying  circumstance  s 
are  the  recjuisite  characteristics  of  wood- 
cutting machines,  and  they  differ  in  this 
respect  from  most  other  classes  of  machinery. 
Iron  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  so  are 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,   but  the   soft  deal  of 
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northern  climates  and  the  hard  woods  of  the 
south,  as  Mr.  Richards  observes,  differ  almost 
as  much  as  rosewood  and  cast  iron.  The 
operations,  too,  in  wood  working  are  more 
varied,  and  the  want  of  information  relative 
to  high  speeds  for  shafts,  cutters,  &c.,  tends 
to  hinder  the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of 
construction.  That  fixed  principles  exist  and 
rule  the  operations  of  machines  for  cutting 
and  shaping  wood  material  of  a  like  nature 
with  those  which  govern  the  familiar  rules 
that  guide  the  engineer  in  his  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  material  or  the  force  of  heat,  no 
one  doubts,  but  tiiat  they  are  not  yet  fully 
laid  down  is  equally  certain,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Richards  that  our  better  acquaint- 
ance will  not  be  the  result  of  discovery  or 
invention,  but  of  the  record  of  carefully  col- 
lected facts,  the  results  of  observation  and 
experiment  by  those  who  build  and  work  such 
machines,  and  that  only  when  these  facts  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  form  a  full  and 
tangible  basis  for  theoretical  deduction  will 
further  progress  be  rapid.  At  present  hand 
performance  is  the  only  tangible  basis  for 
estimating  the  work  done  by  machines,  and 
as  hand  operations  have  in  the  past  embraced 
all  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  with  machines 
in  the  case  of  wood,  Mr.  Richards  lays  down 
the  following  propositions  : — 

First. — The  object  of  machines  in  wood  work,  as 
contrasted  with  hand  labour,  is  to  augment  force  to 
guide  cutters  in  true  lines  and  secure  a  greater 
rapidity  of  movemeat. 

,  Second. — The  direct  effect  of  machines  is  as  the 
amount  of  cutting  edge  that  can  act  in  a  given  time. 

Third. — This  effect  or  result  is  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  operations  and  by  the  accessibility  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  materials  to  be  operated  on. 

Fourth. — This  limit  of  application  governs  the 
relation  of  machine  to  hand  labour,  and  whenever 
hand  manipulation  .approaches  what  can  be  done 
with  machines  they  should  not  be  used,  and  cannot, 
■with  prolit,  be  applied. 

Fifth. — The  performance  of  any  machine  in  rela- 
tion to  hand  labour  can  by  these  rules  be  predicated, 
and  its  labour-saving  effect  be  determined. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  premises  the 
reader  must  consult  the  book  itself. 

The  differences  in  construction  between  the 
wood-working  machines  of  England  and 
America  is  well  treated  of.  The  author  points 
out  that  in  America  the  machines  are  gene- 
rally sold  to  men  of  limited  means,  whoso 
first  great  object  is  to  get  started  in  business. 
In  a  few  years  the  machines  pay  for  them- 
selves ;  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  busi- 
ness warrant  a  larger  and  more  permanent 
investment,  and  the  old  plant  is  replaced  by 
an  improved  one.  Again,  the  machines  are 
made  for,  and  sold  directly  to,  the  parties  wlio 
Tise  them,  with  the  full  certainty  that  they 
will  be  returned  on  the  maker's  hands  if  not 
efficient.  The  English  market  is  a  more 
general  one,  large  numbers  of  machines  being 
sold  to  mercantile  houses  for  exportation  ;  and 
unless  machines  are  made  to  sjiecial  order, 
they  nuLst  lie  constructed  on  such  plans  as 
wiU  come  most  nearly  to  general  adaptation. 
The  skill  to  be  employed  in  operating  tlie 
machines  must  also  largely  govern  the  details 
of  their  construction.  In  America  the  high 
price  of  skilled  labour  makes  labour-saving 
the  most  important  consideration.  Finish, 
taste  in  design,  and  good  fitting,  are  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  stuff  that  can  be  "got  througli  " 
in  a  given  time.  In  Chicago  'lu,OUUft.  of  pine 
are  surfaced  on  one  side  in  a  ijingle  macliine 
in  one  day,  and  machines  to  be  sold  must 
come  up  to  this  .standard.  Similar  macliiiics 
in  use  in  England,  or  made  for  cxportatinn  to 
countries  where  labour-saving  is  a  second 
consideration,  could  not  compete  in  the 
Chicago  market. 

To  tlie  combination  of  functions  in  wood- 
working machines,  as  in  tlic  "  Universal  " 
machines,  l\Ir.  Richards  is  unfavourable.  He 
observes  that  a  machine  arranged  to  do 
several  things  is  generally  supposed  to  do  but 
one  at  a  time,  hence  the  more  functions  it  has, 
the  greater  are  the  proportions  of  idle  jiarts. 
Machines  to  work,  to  pay,  must  run  fast,  aud 


continuously,  and  not  be  encimibered  with 
parts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work 
immediately  in  hand.  For  this,  and  for  other 
reasons,  he  is  of  opinion  that  only  in  very 
small  shops,  where  one  man  can  accom- 
plish all  the  work,  or  in  very  large  es- 
tablishments, where  one  man  can  do  the 
irregular  jobs  without  disturbing  the  standard 
machines,  are  universal  machines  useful.  The 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
ribhed  and  cored  frames  is  a  subject  of 
some  interest,  and  is  fully  dealt  with. 
Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
may  remember  that  in  a  paper  read  before 
that  body,  in  1858,  by  l\Ir.  G.  L.  Molesworth, 
C.E.,  mention  was  made  of  the  frames  absorb- 
ing the  vibration  from  the  cutter  spindles, 
and  in  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  merits 
of  wood  frames,  on  account  of  their  greater 
elasticity  and  consequent  power  of  absorbing 
the  jar  and  vibration,  was  admitted  by  several 
members.  Mr.  Richards  believes  that  the 
idea,  though  a  popular  one  still,  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  cutter  spindles  can  be  best  resisted 
and  absorbed  by  rigid  framing  to  supports, 
and  that  a  solid  and  firm  connection  between 
the  cutter  spindles  and  the  lumber  supports 
is  tlie  first  condition  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  frames,  and  that  as  far  as 
strains  are  concerned,  cored  sections  are  gener- 
ally preferable  to  rib  ones.  On  the  question 
of  bearings  he  is  again,  in  some  instances,  at 
issue  with  generally  received  ideas,  and  his 
remarks  are  well  worth  consideration,  as  are 
those  on  reciprocating  motion  and  rotary 
balancing.  The  circular  saw,  though  first  used 
in  the  ISIetherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
obtained  its  fullest  development  in  America, 
and  that  only  recently.  There,  the  immense 
consimiption  of  wood  necessitated  attention 
to  cheap  forest  cutting,  and,  accordingly,  the 
best  skill  and  the  greatest  experience  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  saw- 
ing machinery.  The  gang  saw,  the  Muley 
saw,  and  the  circular  saw,  were  successively 
tried — the  reciprocating  gang-mill  being  still, 
however,  most  largely  used  for  general 
lumbering  purposes.  The  MiUey  saw-mill  has 
almost  entirely  been  confined  to  the  "Western 
States.  It  is  simply  an  expedient  to  increase 
the  rate  of  teeth-movement  in  a  reciprocating 
saw,  by  dispensing  with  the  tension  frame 
and  all  possible  weight  in  the  reciprocating 
parts.  A  light  cross-head  is  mounted  in 
guides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  blade, 
and  to  tliem  the  end  of  the  saw  and  the  con- 
necting-rod are  attached.  The  upper  end  of 
the  saw  carries  another  still  lighter  cross- 
head  working  in  guides  mounted  on  a  pendent 
support.  Above  and  below  the  log  the  saw 
blade  is  guided  by  lateral  wooden  supports, 
with  its  end  bearing  against  the  plate. 
The  lower  guides  are  stationary,  the  top  ones 
moving  to  suit  tlie  size  of  the  logs.  Thus,  little 
of  the  saw  is  exposed,  and  no  chance  is  left 
for  it  to  deviate  from  its  course  or  to  bend, 
and  the  lumber  cut  is  therefore  more  true 
as  to  dimensions  than  that  cut  in  any  other 
kind  of  mill,  and  commands  a  higher  price  on 
account  of  its  smoothness.  The  saw  plates, 
when  new,  are  generally  12in.  wide  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  stroke  is  from 
20in.  to  21:in.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
from  three  to  four  liundred  a  minute. 

With  regard  to  the  band  saw,  Mr.  Ricliards 
thinks  it  must  supplant  every  other  kind. 
Its  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  obvious 
as  ultimately  to  triumph  over  mere  mcclianical 
didicuUics.  The  tendency  of  the  flexion  of 
tlie  steel  in  passing  over  the  pulleys  to 
crystallise  and  break  the  saw  has,  of  course, 
been  the  crowning  obstacle  to  its  introduc- 
tion. Tlie  dilhculty  of  joining  the  blade 
has,  however,  disappeared,  and  the  breaking 
of  the  saw  is  being  avoided  by  improvements 
in  its  manufacture. 

Planing  machines,  mortising  machines, 
dove-tailing  machines,  and  shaping  niacliiiies 
are  all  fully  dwelt  on  in  the  book,  to  wliich, 
for  want  of  more  space,  we  can  but  refer 
those  interested. 
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The  N"ew  Wavekley  Bridge  and  Station, 
Edinburgh.— The  construction  of  the  new  Waver- 
ley  Bridge  Station  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  During  the  past  twenty  months 
the  contractors  have  been  busy  with  the  construction 
of  the  iron  bridge  which  now  spans  tlie  railway.  The 
bridge  is  skewed  at  both  ends,  in  different  directions, 
and  in  this  way  presents  a  length  of  310ft.  on  the 
eastside293ft.  inthecentre,  and27Gft.at  the  west  side. 
There  are  four  spans,  irregular  in  length,  supported 
on  three  rows  of  cast-iron  columns.  These  pillars 
number  twenty  in  all,  are  octagonal  in  shape,  with 
plainly  moulded  capitals  aud  bases,  and  rest  on  stone 
piers.  The  south  span  is  9Gft.  in  width  at  the  east, 
and  84ft.  at  the  west  side;  the  middle  span  is  96ft. 
wide  at  both  sides,  and  the  remaining  two  are  re- 
spectively 51ft.  and  07ft.  wide  in  the  centre.  Rest- 
ing on  the  columns  are  the  main  lattice  girders,  made 
of  malleable  iron.  The  girder  is  (jft,  in  depth,  and 
the  gas  and  water  pipes  are  carried  through  the 
lower  transoms.  Above  the  lattice  are  the  upper 
cast-iron  transoms  and  buckled  plates,  on  which  rest 
first  a  bed  of  asphalte,  next  a  bed  of  concrete,  and 
above  all  the  causewayed  pavement.  The  railing 
is  of  cast  iron,  of  massive  design.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  is  7Gft.  Gin.,  of  which  48ft.  are  taken  up 
with  the  roadwaj',  12ft.  with  the  east  and  10ft.  with, 
the  west  footpaths.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  be  opened  fur  traffic  in  a  month. 
Messrs.  Hannah,  Donald,  &  Wilson,  Paisley,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  ironwork,  and  Mr.  R.  Hutchison, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  mason  work 

The  Mersey  Tuxnel,  Liverpool. — Conside- 
rable progress  has  of  late  been  made  with  the  pre- 
liminary works  at  Woodside  and  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  tunnel  under  the  Mersey. 
Little,  indeed,  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
preliminary  stage  of  the  operations,  and  as  it  was 
not  until  the  works  had  become  thus  far  advanced 
that  a  sound  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  tunnelling  beneath  the  Mersey,  their  pre- 
sent stage  is  an  important  one.  Operations  were 
commenced  at  Woodside  in  May,  with  the  sinking 
of  an  oblong  shaft  40ft.  long  by  10ft.  wide.  After 
passing  through  '20ft.  of  made  ground,  the  sinkers 
came  upon  the  pebble  beds,  or  hard  red  sandstone; 
and  through  this  rock  the  shaft  has  been  cut  65ft., 
making  its  depth  at  the  present  time  85ft.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain,  in  passing,  that  from  the 
bottom  of  this  shaft  the  tunnel  or  tunnels  (for  there 
are  to  be  two)  under  the  river,  as  well  as  the  tunnel 
under  Birkenhead,  will  be  constructed.  From  this 
point  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  both  directions, 
and  here  the  whole  of  the  refuse  will  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  the  shaft 
at  Woodside,  for  the  station  for  Birkenhead  is  to  be 
nearer  to  the  end  of  Hamilton-street.  On  the  piece 
of  vacant  land  between  Bridge-street  and  the  Docks 
the  shaft  for  this  station  has  already  been  commenced, 
but  has  nut  yet  been  sunk  verj'  deep.  The  sinkers 
at  Woodside  have  now  got  down  to  the  level  for 
headings,  or  to  about  the  top  of  the  tunnel  arches, 
and  9ft.  more  of  sinking  will  bring  them  to  the  for- 
mation level  or  the  floor  of  the  tunnel.  This  9ft., 
however,  will  not  be  taken  out  until  some  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  headings,  as  in  cutting  tun- 
nels it  is  usual  to  work  from  the  top  instead  of  from 
the  bottom.  A  heading  towards  Hamilton-street, 
8ft.  by  8ft.,  has  been  begun,  aud  now  extends  about 
30ft.  Some  sixteen  men  are  engaged  upon  the 
work,  but  twenty  has  been  the  average  number  em- 
ployed on  the  shaft.  The  rock,  so  far,  has  been 
found  perfectly  sound  and  not  very  wet.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  size  of  the  shaft,  so  little  water 
drains  into  it  that  one  of  Tangye's  Gin.  steam  pumps 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  it  dry;  and,  what  is 
of  some  importance,  the  water  does  not  drain  in 
from  the  river,  but  is  ordinary  fresh  water.  Whilst 
the  sinking  of  this  shaft  has  been  going  on,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Erom  the  Birkenhead  side  to 
within  300  yards  of  the  quay  wall  of  the  Manchester 
Dock,  borings  were  taken  at  every  tliree  chains,  or 
CtG  yards.  Thest-  have  shown  that  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  composed  of  rock  of  the  same  character  in 
every  respect  as  that  through  which  the  shaft  has 
been  sunk  at  Woodside.  At  every  point  but  thelast 
where  borings  were  made  the  rock  was  bare,  but  at 
300  yards  from  the  quay  wall  there  were  10ft.  of 
sand  between  the  water  and  the  rock.  A  boring  has 
also  been  taken  at  the  bottom  of  James-street,  and 
here  the  red  sandstone  is  only  ol'ft.  from  the  surface. 
Between  this  point  and  the  last  river  boring  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  now  being  tested,  aud  no  doubt  is  felt 
that  here,  as  at  all  the  uther  places,  will  be  found 
the  hard  dry  rod  sandstone.  From  the  light  thrown 
I  on  the  queatiou  by  the  sinking  at  Woodside  and  the 
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borincs,  the  engineers,  Uv.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Tolme  are  ot  opinion  that  there  is  really  no 
physical  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  the  tunnel. 
The  only  difficulty  is  a  financial  one,  but  the  tuntiel 
is  admittedly  of  such  great  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  that  it  is  thought  that  when  the 
undertaking  is  fairly  before  the  public  this  difficulty 
will  ilisappear. 

MiLFORD  HA^•EN  AND  ITS  New  Pier.— At  ameet- 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  on  Monday  week,  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  Miltord  Haven  and  its  new  pier  works, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Davey,  C.E.  He  commenced  by  re- 
ferring to  the  natural  advantages  of  Milford 
Haven,  which  Lord  Nelson  once  pronounced  to  be 
''one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world."  Although 
tliere  was  a  mean  fall  of  •2'2ft.,  at  spring  tides, 
the  largest  fleet  could  at  all  times  easily  find  shelter 
and  security  in  the  Haven,  with  good  working 
room.  The  area  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
estuary  from  Blockhouse  Point  to  Cosheston  Pill, 
above "  Pembroke  Ferrj-,  was  stated  to  be  at  high 
water,  8,810  acres,  and  at  low  water  6,855  acres, 
at  one  fathom  deep  at  low  water  spring  tides, 
.'>, 354  acres  :  at  three  fathoms,  ditto,  4.'215  acres; 
at  five  fathoms,  ditto,  2,951  acres.  The  author 
considered  that  the  great  rise  of  tide  offered  a  great 
advantage  for  the  construction  of  graving  docks  in 
the  port,  which  he  recommended.  The  author  also 
advocated  the  extension  of  piers  and  engineering 
works  for  ship  accommodation  in  the  haven,  his 
reasons  being  that  the  estuary,  from  geographical 
position,  as  weU  as  for  other  important  reasons,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  large  import  and  export 
(ommerce.  The  author  then  described,  by  the  aid  of 
drawings,  the  new  iron  pier  at  Newton  Noyes,  which 
runs  out  from  the  mainland  into  deep  water.  It 
is  provided  with  three  lines  of  rails,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Milford 
Haven  Station  by  means  of  a  short  line  running 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Haven  near  the  fore- 
shore. The  main  portion  of  this  pier  is  600ft.  long 
and  50ft.  wide,  supported  on  four  rows  of  wrought- 
iron  piles  in  20ft.  bays.  At  the  outer  end  an 
i. -piece  is  built  at  right  angles  to  the  main  portion, 
measuring  ISOft.  in  length,  and  being  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  other  part.  The  pier  is  pro- 
vided with  hydraulic  hoists,  cranes,  capstans,  &c., 
and  has  every  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  mechanical,  arrangements 
connected  with  these  works  were  carried  out  by  the 
author  under  Mr.  Bower,  the  contractor  and  lessee 
of  the  pier. 

Light  Railways. — One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  passed  last  session, 
hardly  appears,  as  the  Raihoay  News  observes,  to 
have  received  the  attention  its  importance  merits. 
We  allude  to  the  granting  of  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  light  railways,  by  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  costly  applications  to  Parliament  for  private 
bills,  a  power  of  authorisation  being  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  following  are  the  clauses 
referred  to: — "27. — The  Board  of  Trade  may,  by 
license,  authorise  a  company  applying  for  it  to  con- 
struct and  work,  or  to  work  as  a  light  railway,  the 
•whole  or  any  part  of  a  railway  which  the  company 
has  power  to  construct  and  work.  28. — A  light 
railway  shall  be  constructed  and  worked  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  from  time  to  time  impose  or  make; 
provided  that  (1)  the  regulations  respecting  the 
weight  of  locomotive  engines,  carriages,  and  vehicles, 
to  be  used  on  such  railway,  shall  not  authorise  a 
greater  weight  than  eight  tons  to  be  brought  upon 
the  rails  by  one  pair  of  wheels  ;  (2)  the  regulations 
respecting  the  speed  of  trains  shall  not  authorise  a 
rate  of  speed  exceeding  at  any  time  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour."  Considering  the  great  value  of  rail- 
■way  communication  to  the  agricultural  and  trading 
interests,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  network  of 
cheap  auxiliary  lines  should  be  laid  throughout  the 
country,  affording  the  local  accommodation  which 
the  great  trunk  lines  cannot  be  expected  to  provide. 
Most  of  the  short  branch  lines  of  existing  railways, 
particularly  in  agricultural  districts,  are  so  unremu- 
nerative.  and  such  a  dead  weight  to  the  companies 
working  them,  that  tiierc  certainly  will  be  very  few 
more  of  such  railways  built.  A  much  cheaper  style 
of  construction  and  working  must  in  future  be 
adopted  for  brancii  lines,  if  they  are  to  be  made 
profitable,  and  landowners  and  local  interests  will  do 
■well  to  undertake  a  work  in  which  railway  companies 
for  some  time  will  be  slow  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
great  landowners  particularly  might  bo  expected 
to  give  all  the  assistance  iu  their  power 
towards  the  construction  of  clieap  lines,  which 
would  soon  repay  their  cost  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  property,  while  railway  companies  will  be 
wilhng  to  give  every  encouragement  to  what  would 
prove   important  feeders  of  traffic.     The  facilities 


granted  by  the  Act  referred  to  removes  all  diffi- 
culties from  the  establishment  of  a  widespread  system 
of  auxiliary  lines,  and  with  such  hopeful  examples  as 
the  Festiniog  before  us,  local  enterprise  must  indeed 
be  dead  in  any  district  that  remains  cut  off  from 
railway  communication.  These  views  have  been 
very  ably  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Ellis,  who,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Exeter  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, gave  the  particiJars  of  a  line  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, constructed  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
property,  running  from  the  Quainton-road  Station 
of  the  Aviesbury  and  Buckingham  Railway  to  the 
village  of  Brill,'with  a  branch  to  Wootton — in  all, 
about  seven  miles.  The  country  traversed  is  entirely 
agricultural,  and  the  line,  following  closely  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  £1,400  per  mile.  The  line  returns  between  13 
and  14  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Engineers. — The 
first  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session 
1872-3  was  held  on  Tuesday  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Hawk.sley,  President,  iu  the  chair.  At  this  meeting 
the  names  of  thirty  candidates,  who  will  be  balloted 
for  on  the  3rd  prox.,  were  announced,  including  three 
Members  and  twenty-seven  Associates.  A  report 
was  brought  up  from  the  Council,  stating  that  they 
had,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bye-laws,  transferred 
Mr.  G.  Hardinge,  M.A.,  from  the  class  of  Associate  to 
that  of  Member ;  also  that  the  followmg  candidates 
had  been  admitted  Students  of  the  Institution,  viz. : 
Messrs.  James  Gordon  Brickenden,  John  Shanks 
Brodie,  William  Westlake  Cadman,  Henry  Davy, 
James  Richard  Fletcher,  John  Alfred  Griffiths, 
Charles  Hastings  Mackie,  Frank  Salter,  B.  Sc, 
William  Elvin  Sant,  William  Harry  Scriven,  Edwin 
James  White,  and  John  Hamilton  Wicksteed.  The 
discussion  upon  Professor  Abel's  paper  on  "  Explo- 
sive agents  applied  to  Industrial  Purposes"  was 
continued  throughout  the  evening,  and  not  having 
been  concluded,  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be 
resumed  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Manual  of  Buhl-  Work  and  Marquetry,  withDe- 
signs,  by  W.  Bemrose.  Jun.  (London:  Bemrose  &.  Son), 
it  intended  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs.  Thedirec- 
tions  are  clear  as  far  as  they  go,  but  not  much  can  be 
said  for  the  designs. — Life  of  Richard  Trevithick,  by 
Francis  Trevithick,  C.e!  (London :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon), 
Vol.  II.,  is,  like  its  predecessor,  full  of  information, 
but  so  badly  arranged  as  to  deter  any  one  not  imme- 
diately interested  from  attempting  to  read  it. — 
Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures,  by  John 
Anderson,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  (London:  Long- 
mans), is  another  of  the  valuable  "  Text  Books  of 
Science,"  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  effective  manner  in  which  his  subject  has  been 
treated.  The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts— 
the  strength  of  materials  as  depending  on  their 
quality,  and  the  strength  of  structures  depending  on 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  constructed. — The  Civil 
Service  Arithmetic,  by  R.  Johnston,  new  edition 
(London  :  Longmans),  is  tolerably  well  known — as 
are  most  of  the  author's  educational  works — by  Civil 
Service  candidates.  Some  of  the  papers  set  in  recent 
examinations  enhance  the  value  of  the  present  edition. 
— The  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities  for 
1872-3,  by  H.  Fry,  tenth  aunual  edition  (London  : 
R.  Hardwicke),  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
mention.  In  his  conduct  of  the  "  Guide  "  during  its 
ten  years'  existence  the  eilitor  has,  of  course,  had 
opportunities  for  observation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
London  charities,  and  in  a  preface  to  the  present  issue 
he  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  past  ten  year.s'  history  has  been  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  convalescent  hospitals.  He 
also  adds  some  suggestions  for  the  more  thorough 
organisation  and  co-operation  of  the  various  societies, 
with  the  view  to  the  more  cr>mplete  relief  of  the  really 
poor,  and  the  detection  and  punisliment  of  the  pro- 
fessional mendicant. — A  First  Book  of  Mining  and 
Quarrying  (London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.)  is  said  to  be 
intended  to  meet  the  want  experienced  by  teachers  of 
the  young  in  mineral  districts  of  a  book  giving  a 
general  outline  of  the  industries  of  such  districts  in  a 
simple  manner.  If  it  docs  this  it  does  nothing  more, 
and  seems  hardly  worthy  of  a  plai'c  in  the  well- 
known  Weale's  series,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


Blaby  Union  Chapel  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week,  after  rebuilding  at  a  cost  of  £270,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  architect. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  (!ommitteo  of  tho  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  on  Friday  week, 
Mr.  Fcpwlcr's  design  for  tho  new  tower  of  Sixhills 
Cliurch  was  generally  approved. 


^uiftiing  littclligcnce. 


CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

AvocH. — A  new  Presbyterian  Church  is  iu  course 
of  erection  at  Avoch,  N.B.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  is  arranged  to  contain  400  sittings. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
with  freestone  finishings.  The  interior  is  finished 
with  red  pine  throughout,  the  roof  being  supported 
by  arched  principal  couples  resting  on  corbels  of  stone, 
and  boarded  for  slates.  A  gallery  extends  across 
the  west  end,  and  the  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  east  end. 
The  seats  are  open  benches  with  ornamental  ends. 
The  windows  are  of  staiued  glass  throughout.  The 
church  is  being  carried  out  from  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  architect,  Inverness. 

Brighton. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  S.  Martin,  Brighton,  was  laid  on  Monday. 
The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
Jun.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  the  yellow 
bricks  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  red  brick  arches, 
window-heads,  and  strings.  The  church  will  seat 
1,169  persons.  The  contract  for  carrying  out  the 
work,  minus  the  tower  above  the  roof  line,  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Reynolds  for  £11,500. 

Church  Gresley. — The  ancient  parish  church  at 
Church  Gresley  was  reopened  on  the  5th  inst.,  after 
partial  restoration.  A  large  new  chancel  has  been 
added,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  fabric 
has  been  entirely  renovated.  The  old  box  pews 
have  been  swept  away,  and  comfortable  sittings  of  a 
modern  character  substituted.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  G.  Lilley,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London,  being  the  architect. 

Glasgow. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at  Glasgow  on  Friday 
last.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  con- 
structed so  that  a  spire  may  be  added,  if  required. 
It  is  about  70ft.  square,  exclusive  of  the  session- 
house,  vestry,  &c.,  which  abut  on  the  east  side.  The 
building  is  estimated  to  accommodate  1,100  persons, 
and  will  cost  about  £5,000. 

Holbeacil — On  Friday  week  opening  services  of 
Union  Chapel  were  celebrated.  The  building  is  in 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and  is  divided 
internally  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  iron 
columns  supporting  semicircular  arches.  Over  the 
arches  is  a  clerestory  hghted  by  semi-headed  win- 
dowing arranged  in  couplets.  The  material  for  the 
walling  is  white  Whittlesey  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  has  a  gabled  centre,  con- 
taining in  its  upper  stage  a  three-light  semi-headed 
window,  with  detached  .shafts  and  moulded  arches, 
and  in  the  lower  stage  five  semi-headed  windows. 
The  chapel,  when  the  end  gallery  is  added,  will  seat 
about  350  persons  ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  school- 
room, vestry,  and  out-buildings.  The  contract  for 
the  building  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Chappell,  of 
Holbeach.     The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 

Liverpool, — On  Thursday  week  the  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  Methodist  chapel  was  laid  in  Grove- 
street,  Liverpool.  The  cost  will  be  £6,500.  The 
style  of  the  building  will  be  Lombardic ;  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  elevation  to  Grove-street  being 
a  tower  and  spire  at  the  north  angle  of  the  building, 
with  an  entrance  doorway  to  the  church,  vestries, 
and  gallery.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  will 
be  85ft.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  at  the  south 
angle  of  the  building,  under  a  stone  portico,  sup- 
ported on  columns,  with  carved  caps.  The  church 
will  be  lighted  with  five  large  circular-headed  mullion 
windows  on  each  side,  besides  three  large  windows  in 
the  gallery  floor,  of  back  elevation.  The  elevation 
to  Grove-street,  tower,  and  portico,  will  be  faced  with 
Yorkshu'e  slwddies,  and  the  dressings  to  the  doors, 
windows,  cornices,  &c.,  will  be  of  Stourton  stone. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
bays  by  the  iron  columns  supporting  the  gallery- 
beams  being  continued  up  to  the  roof  timbers.  The 
roof  is  to  be  flat,  formed  into  panels.  The  centre  bay 
will  be  34ft.  high  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  and 
the  side  bays  over  the  galleries  28ft.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  900  persons.  The  size  of 
the  church  is — width,  67ft.  by  48ft.  8in.,  inside,  and 
across  the  transept  54  ft.  5in.  wide.  In  the  basement 
of  the  building  is  a  large  school-room,  55ft.  Oin.  by 
48ft.  3in.,  and  across  the  transept  53ft.,  and  13ft. 
6in.  high.  The  contract  for  the  building  is  £5,130, 
and  the  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Litt 
k  Wilkinson,  builders,  Bootle,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  W.  I.  Mason,  architect. 

(JUARNnoN. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  at  (Juarndon  was  laid  by  Lady  Scarsdale  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  site  is  beautifully  situate  at  the 
top  of  tiuarndon,  adjoining  the  new  schools,  and 
when  erected  the  edifice  will  be  seen  for  many  miles 
round.     It  will  consist  of  nave,  two  side  aisles,  chan- 
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eel,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry,  tower,  and  spire. 
The  extreme  lenf^th  of  the  building;  is  82ft.,  and 
width  50ft.  The  height  of  tower  and  spire  to  the  top 
of  the  vane  ivill  be  HOft ;  the  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  will  be  40ft.  The  tower  will  be  placed  at  the 
south-west  angle,  near  to  the  high  road.  The  en- 
trance to  the  church  will  be  through  a  porch  of  the 
right  side.  The  vestry  will  be  on  the  same  side, 
having  a  separate  entrance;  beneath  will  be  the  vault 
for  heating  furnace.  The  land  slopes  very  much  to- 
wards the  east-end,  so  that  under  the  chancel,  &c., 
will  be  space  for  storage,  if  required.  Under  the 
floors  will  be  arches  throughout.  The  nave  roof  is 
to  be  supported  on  each  side  by  a  series  of  stone 
moulded  arches  with  labels  on  stone  columns,  and  will 
be  formed  with  frame  principals  and  purlins;  the 
spaces  between  showing  as  panels,  boarded  and 
moulded,  all  being  exposed  to  view.  The  chancel 
roof  is  to  be  boarded  under  the  timbers,  and  divided 
into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at  the 
intersections.  The  roofs  to  aisles  correspond  with 
that  of  the  nave.  All  the  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  sittings  will  be  open 
benches  placed  on  raised  wood  floors,  and  the  aisles 
paved  with  ornamental  tiles.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  360  persons.  The  style  of  Gothic  adopted 
is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  design  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Giles  &  Brookhouse,  architects,  and  the  works 
are  being  carried  out  under  their  direction  by  Mr, 
Edwin  Thompson,  contractor,  all  of  Derby. 

SiP.DOx. — The  parish  church  of  Sibdon  was  re- 
opened on  Tuesday  week,  after  restoration.  The 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  and  the 
church  is  seated  to  accommodate  about  100  wor- 
shippers. The  cost  of  the  restoration  is  about  ilGOO. 
Staunton. —  The  parish  church  of  Staunton  was 
reopened  on  Sunday  week.  Mr.  ^y.  H.  Hugall  was 
the  architect.  The  new  works  include  new  roofs  to 
the  nave  and  south  aisle,  the  plaster  which  had  so 
long  hidden  the  old  timber  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
latter  having  been  removed.  The  ancient  south 
transept  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

■\Vands\vorth-Roat>. — A  new  liaptist  chapel  is  in 
■course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Victoria-road, 
Wandsworth-road.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  white 
Burham  bricks,  enlivened  with  bands  of  red  bricks. 
There  are  two  towers  in  front,  Tift,  square,  and 
60ft.  high,  used  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The 
entrance  will  be  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a 
porch  formed  by  ornamental  brick  columns,  and 
variegated  brick  arches.  The  roof  is  open  timbered, 
the  timbers  being  supported  bycircular  ribs  springing 
from  ornamental  iron  columns.  The  chapel  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  W.  Htggs,  of  Vauxball,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Sir.   W.  Higgs,  .Tun.,  architect. 

AViNCiiESTKR. — The  Church  of  S.  Maurice,  "Win- 
chester, has  undergone  alterations  and  improvements 
internally  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  E.  Carter.  The  alterations  include  the 
removal  and  some  slight  repairs  to  the  organ,  which 
now  occupies  a  position  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
southern  aisle.  The  whole  of  the  pews  have  been 
replaced  with  benches,  the  reading  desk  has  been 
moved,  and  the  pulpit  lowered,  whilst  the  eastern 
wall  over  the  communion  table  has  been  decorated  in 
polychrome  and  stencil,  the  design  carried  out  being 
by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Son,  of  Southampton-street.  The 
chancel  will  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
entire  cost  will  be  £800. 

nUILDlNCS. 

Bkoxdcrn. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  public 
hall  and  Working  Men's  Institute  was  laid  at  Broxburn, 
N.B.,  on  Friday  last.  The  erection  -will  be  a  simple 
oblong  building,  with  Gothic  details.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  James  Fairlcy,  Edinburgh. 

r)KirFiKU>. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Driffield  School  Board,  held  on  Thursday  week, 
the  following  tenders  were  received  for  the 
erection  of  the  schools,  including  fittings,  &c. : — ■ 
Messrfi.  Brethcrick,  Gage.  &  Co.,  Norton  and  Drif- 
tield,  £i}.:m>  Ids.  ;  J.  F.  Shepher<Ison.  Driflield. 
X4,7n5;  .1.  Brown.  York,  Xi.iV.K'i;  Thos.  Foster  & 
Son,  DrifiiHd,  X4.G45;  Thos.  Teal  Dickinson.  Drif- 
field, £4.(^20  los.  6d  ;  Joseph  Berry,  DriiHeld. 
£4,580  :  Hewson,  Brothers,  Driffield,  £'\JiV>C,  (Is.  Od. ; 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Ilewson,  Brothers  being  ac- 
cepted. On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconcled 
by  Mr.  Wrangham,  it  was  agreed  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  a 
loan  of  £5.H00,  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  huilding 
and  incidental  expenses  that  might  arise  thereon. 
The  cost  of  the  huilding.  as  estimated  by  Mr.  I'tiull, 
the  architect,  was  £4,72.'3. 

LivKni'oor,. — Compton  House,  Liverpool,  is  about 
to  be  converted  into  an  hotel.  fr(>in  designs  by  Messrs. 
CuUbaw  &  Sumners,  of  that  town.     The   ground 


floor  will  be  so  divided  as  to  form  four  shops,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  floors  will  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  hotel.  The  scheme  contemplates 
the  formation  of  a  grand  vestibule  in  the  centre  of 
the  present  building,  which  will  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  lower  floors,  and  will  be  used  exclusively  by  the 
visitors.  The  upper  stories  will  be  devoted  to  dor- 
mitories, with  the  exception  of  the  flfth  story,  on 
which  all  the  culinary  arrangements  will  be  carried 
out. 

MiDDLETON, — The  directors  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Manchester  a  few  years  ago  purchased  some  pro- 
perty in  the  Market-place,  Middleton,  and  in  it 
established  one  of  these  branch  banks,  subsequenth' 
altering  and  re-adapting  the  premises,  to  make  them 
more  convenient.  These  improvements  (which  have 
recently  been  completed)  have  been  necessarily  slow, 
owing  to  the  contract  having  to  be  carried  out  in 
sections,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  banking 
business,  which  was  continued  in  the  building.  The 
alterations  consisted  principally  in  removing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  elevation  fronting  the  Market- 
place, and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  dado  of  York- 
shire Pierpoint  stone,  having  amoulded  cornice,  that 
also  forms  the  sill  for  an  arcade  of  windows  above, 
and  which  have  columns,  caps,  label  mould,  and 
arches  (with  semi-circular  intrados  and  pointed 
extrados)  of  polished  Yorkshire  stone.  The  various 
improvements  have  been  designed  and  supervised  by 
Mr.  James  Bedford,  F.R.LB.A.,  of  Manchester; 
and  have  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Grundy,  stonemason,  as  general  contractor ; 
with  Messrs,  Turner  for  carpenters  and  joiners;  Mr, 
Ogden,  bricklayer;  Mr.  Dean,  plumber,  glazier,  &c, ; 
and  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  plasterer  ;  all  of  whom  belong 
to  the  district. 

SALTnuRN-BY-THE  Sea. — The  new  Convalescent 
Home,  Saltburn-by-the  Sea,  has  been  completed. 
The  family  of  Pease,  whose  name  has  now  become 
a  household  word  in  South  Durham  and  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  whose  works  and 
workmen  are  scattered  throughout  various  portions 
of  these  counties,  have  not  only  been  at  the  entire 
cost  of  the  new  building,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£12,000,  but  will  also  be  at  the  entire  expense  of 
its  continued  maintenance  for  the  injured  and  sick 
amongst  their  workpeople.  For  some  time  past  the 
patients  have  been  located  in  premises  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  having  been  found  much  too  small, 
an  eligible  site  was  purchased  from  the  Saltburn 
Improvement  Company,  The  services  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Oliver,  F,R.I.B.A.,  of  Newcastle,  having 
been  secured,  and  a  design  adopted,  somewhat  after 
the  celebrated  convalescent  home  at  Vinceunes,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  in  1870,  and  the  works 
have  been  regularly  pushed  forward  since  that  time. 
The  site  selected  is  on  an  elevated  .situation,  with 
easy  approaches  to  the  sea  beach,  and  the  building, 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  plain  and  substantial  charac- 
ter, depends  for  effect  more  upon  its  bold  outline  of 
gables,  roofs,  and  chimneys,  together  with  the  colour 
of  the  different  materials  used,  in  conjunction  with 
the  cool  gray  sea  skyline,  than  upon  its  mere  archi- 
tectural pretentions.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  domestic  Gothic,  freely  treated,  and  the 
materials  employed  throughout  are  white  brick,  with 
warm  cream  coloured  stone  dressings.  Green  West- 
moreland slates  have  been  used  for  the  whole  of  the 
roofs,  and  the  ridges  are  finished  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  chimney's,  which  have  ventilating  flues  attached, 
are  boldly  treated  in  groups.  The  frontage  of  the 
building  is  about  2ri0ft.  long;  the  building  itself  is 
formed  in  two  parallel  lines  reaching  about  100ft. 
from  front  to  back,  the  front  line  being  appropriated 
to  kitchen  offices,  washhouse,  laundr}*,  and  such 
like  purposes.  To  secure  warmncss  and  dryness 
the  whole  of  the  walls  have  been  built  hollow  ; 
the  floors  of  the  corridors  are  of  coloure<l  tiles  by 
Minton,  Rollins,  &  Co.,  while  the  floors  of  the 
dormitories,  day  rooms,  and  sick  wards  are  laid  with 
pitch  pine  ;  the  staircases  are  all  of  stone.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  fifty  patients.  The  warm- 
ing is  secured  by  open  fireplaces,  with  gill  backs, 
which  supply  warm  air  from  openings  in  front  of 
the  grate;  and  the  ventilation  is  secured  bj' 
means  of  these  stoves,  as  well  as  by  Sherringliam 
valves  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  and  ventilating 
flues  in  connection  with  the  fire-flues  and  the  outlet  i»f 
the  foul  air.  Messrs,  Robson  &  Son,  of  Darlington, 
were  the  sole  contractors  for  the  huilding  works,  and 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Emley,  of  Newcastle,  for  the 
engineering  works.  The  sub-contractors  were  as 
follows : — For  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work, 
Messrs.  Bridges  &  Robson,  of  llartlepctol ;  for  the 
plund>erM' and  gasfitters' work,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Dar- 
lington; for  the  plasterers'  work,  Mr,  Ormeroil,  of 
Carlisle  ;  for  the  ironfounders'  work,  Messrs,  Walker 
&  Emley,  of  Newcastle;  for  the  painters'  and 
glaziers'  work,  Mr.  T.  C.  Tomkins,  of  Saltburn.  Mr. 
K.  Robinson,  of  Darlington,  was  clerk  of  the  works 
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NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  BuilbinQ 
News  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1872.  For  particulars,  see  BuiLDINO 
News,  August  9,  1872.  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1872. 

RErKivBD.— A.  H.  B.— T.  W.  H,— A.  C— W.  G.  B,— J.  B.  W. 
—Purifier.— J.  A.  B.— E.  M.  &  Co.— A.  L.  G,— W.  A.— 
J.  N.— S.  Bros.  &  Oo.— A.  B.  C— Two  Architect's  Asbis- 
tants.— T.  A.  G.— J.  H.  W. 

Alex,  Ross.— The  photos,  to  hand. 

W.  Allbn  Dixos.— The  small  photo,  to  hand.  Should 
like  to  see  drawing. 

Attention.— It  is  probably  a  local  motto. 

F.  ji.— .Your  letter  on  architects'  assistants  is  too  insipid 
for  our  columns. 

Q.  B.  P.— Not  in  our  line.  Aak  through  the  English 
Mechanic. 

Frank  BEAiiK  (Builder  and  General  Contractor,  Andover) 
has  sent  us  a  puffing  paragraph  about  the  restoration  of 
Andover  Congregatiunal  Chapel.  It  appears  that  he 
has  made  "quite  a  model  interior  "  of  it.  "The  work 
has  been  executed,  in  first-class  style,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Beale.  builder,"  "  who  also  prepared  the  plans  and 
specificaiions ;  and  it  is  but  jus  ice  to  say  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  judgment  and  skill."  Mr. 
Frank  Beale  must  be  a  man  of  versatile  ability.  He 
can  prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  so  as  t  >  make  it  "  quite  a  model  interior ;" 
he  can  execute  the  work  "with  great  judgment  and 
skill ;"  and  he  can  beat  the  ordinary  peuny-a-liner  in 
describing  what  he  has  done. 

S.  S.  STALI.WOOD.— The  drawing  to  hand. 

One  Intended  for  the  Profession.— Specify  more 
definitely  what  information  you  require  through  Inter- 
communication. 

E.  P.  G.— Too  late. 


Comsponknte. 


THE  PEESRNT  POSITION  OF  AKCHITECTS' 

ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLnraa  News. 
Siu, — I  am  glad  to  see  this  matter  is  liliely  to  be 
thoroughly  gone  into,  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of 
such  a  large  class  of  the  profession.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  best  way  of  satisfactorily  .settling  it 
would  be  for  the  London  and  other  architectural 
associations,  to  whom  we  look  for  [irofessional  guid- 
ance, to  appoint  a  committee,  which,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
should  fully  investigate  the  matter,  and  place  it  on 
a  firm  and  just  basis.  It  is  evident,  even  to  out- 
siders, that  the  present  position  of  architects' 
assistants  is  a  very  unenviable  one.  In  comparison 
with  clerks  in  businesses,  &c.,  our  pay  is  ridiculously 
sin.ill.  and  when  one  considers  the  range  of  scientific 
and  artistic  tr.iiiiing  a  good  assistant  has  to  get 
through,  involving  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  and  much  study,  which  clerks  in  businesses 
do  not  concern  themselves  at  all  with,  I  think  that 
architects'  assistants  are  most  unfairly  and  unjustly 
paid,  .and  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, together  with  all  other  architectural  associations 
professing  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  architec- 
tural profession,  as  well  as  architecture,  should  co- 
operate in  redressing  this  evil.  Of  course,  in  paying 
assistants  lietter  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  that 
one  assistant  is  more  competent  than  another  ;  testi- 
monials give  very  little  information  on  this  point, 
and,  ,TS  a  class,  are  very  shaky  things  to  trust.  To 
assist  in  discriminating  between  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different assist,ants,  the  examinations  held  by  the 
R.I.IJ.A.  are  very  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  some  alterations  could  be  mado 
in  them  thcv  would  become  much  more  valuable  and 
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effectual.  At  present,  the  examinations  for  the 
Class  of  Proficiency  are  heM  in  London  only ;  this 
does  not  give  a  country  assistant  much  chance  of 
availing  himself  of  them,  for  few  country  assistants 
would,  or  could,  afford  (with  their  present  salaries) 
to  travel  '250  miles  to  London,  pay  examination  fee. 
and  the  expense  of  a  fortnight's  residence  there,  and 
journey  back  with,  perhaps,  after  all.  the  chance  of 
fading  by  a  few  marks.  Could  not  the  examina- 
tions be  made  to  resemble  in  some  sort  the  examina- 
tions held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
and  be  held  in  every  town  in  which  any  members  of 
the  R.LB.A.  reside,  by  means  of  written  papers  of 
<^nestions  transmitted  from  the  R.LB.A.  (provided, 
of  course,  that  application  has  been  made  from  those 
towns  for  examination),  which  papers  of  questions 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  cover  more  ground  than  at 
present,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  examiners  placing 
passed  candidates  in  three  or  more  standards?  In 
this  manner  a  candidate  could  be  examined  in  the 
town  in  which  he  resides,  or  one  not  far  off,  and  have 
the  chance  of  passing  in  either  of  the  standards  from 
the  same  questions,  which  papers  of  questions  could 
rasily  be  transmitted  to  London,  to  be  there 
examined,  after  which  candidates  should  be  informed 
in  which  standard  they  have  passed,  or  if  they  have 
failed  altogether. 

Not  very  many  assistants  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  passing  these  examina- 
tions if  there  was  not  some  inducement  of  a  better 
position  in  the  future  held  out  to  them  if  they  passed, 
and  1  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  members  of 
the  R.LB.A.  should  pledge  themselves  in  future  to 
take  a  passed  candidate  as  an  assistant  in  preference 
to  one  who  has  not  passed,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary 
varying  with  the  standard  in  which  he  has  passed. 
By  these  means,  I  believe  the  position  of  assistants 
would  be  very  much  improved,  and  we  should  not 
then  find,  as  now,  really  good  assistants  working  for 
the  same  salaries  as  others  greatly  their  inferiors. 
The  pay  of  assistants  who  had  not  passed  would 
then  become  lower  than  at  present,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  of  passed  assistants  would  rise,  and  a 
species  of  winnowing  begin  which  would  tend  to  drive 
out  of  the  profession  assistants  who  would  not,  or 
could  not  pass,  and  thus  architecture,  encumbered 
%vith  these  'Mead  loads"  no  more,  would  progress 
with  renewed  spirit  and  vigour,  being  urged  onward 
by  a  highly  trained  brotherhood  of  workers  zealous 
for  her  welfare. — I  am,  &c. 

A  Country  Assist.vnt. 


Is  it  possible  that  we  assistants  are  behind  our 
fellow  men  in  the  matter  of  industry  ?  I  would 
answer  certainly  not !  For  I  believe,  as  a  rule  (and 
I  take  my  own  observation  as  a  guide),  that  archi- 
tectural assistants  work,  study,  and  plod  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  the  students  of  other  professions ; 
and  correspondingly  I  have  found  them  patient 
under  small  remuneration,  enduring  slights,  and 
indeed  in  some  cases  positive  insults,  from  their 
favoured  employers,  which  the  merest  hand-to-mouth 
labourer  would  resist  unflinchingly.  Nay  !  I  believe 
we  will  very  soon  have  no  social  status  at  all,  if  we 
do  not  take  some  bold,  manly  course  to  convince  our 
employers  of  our  determination  to  have  justice  done. 
Surely,  we  are  not  so  apathetic  as  to  fear  takiug 
some  decided  and  xmited  action  in  this  matter. 
I  think  not!  But  if  this  discussion  should  fall 
through  before  any  definite  resolution  is  arrived  at, 
then  I  should  say  "  Farewell  hope !"  we  must  plod  on, 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale,  trusting  some  kind  ray 
of  light  in  the  way  of  practice  may  illumine  our 
otherwise  sombre  path — welcome,  if  it  only  scare 
away  for  a  time  the  darkness  of  actual  despair. — 
I  am,  &c.,  I.  S.  B. 


Sir, — It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  see 
your  columns  opened  to  a  discussion  on  the  above 
subject,  and  I  would  venture  to  put  a  few  queries 
as  points  for  discussion.  I  would  ask,  are  we  not 
ourselves  to  blame  in  not  asserting  our  just  rights? 
Do  we  not  humiliate  ourselves  by  asking  compara- 
tively small  salaries  for  work — brain  work — which 
cannot  be  done  by  mere  mechanical  draughtsmen  ? 
Do  not  assistants  generally  who  become  practising 
architects,  immediately  they  commence  their  practice, 
secure  pupils  and  their  premiums  as  numerously  as 
possible,  and,  indeed,  employ,  in  man}*  cases,  ineffi- 
cient but  cheap  draughtsmen,  perhaps  some  am- 
bitious outsider  "  who  has  a  taste  for  drawing,"  and 
gets  his  paltry  sum  in  consideration  of  picking  up 
what  few  crumbs  may  fall  to  his  lot  from  the  study 
of  his  employer's  wurk  ?  Alsu  do  not  our  leading 
employers,  by  their  example,  influence  the  whole 
system,  to  the  injury  of  the  qualilied  articled  assis- 
tant; and  do  not  we  all  know  of  cases  in  which 
gentlemen  of  education  and  means  are  allowed  to 
give  their  time  (which  time,  by  the  way.  they  hardly 
know  how  to  spend)  in  oflices  of  architects  who  are 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ? 
Moreover,  do  we  not  quietly  submit  to  these  in- 
trusions, and  in  our  turn,  if  the  present  sj'stem  do 
not  change,  will  we  not  reap  similar  fruits  for  our- 
selves? I  firmly  believe  yuur  correspondent  ''\V.  S." 
has  asserted  the  opinion  of  our  whole  body,  when 
he  says  that  the  blame  attaches  itself  to  our  "leading 
architects." 

It  Ls  possible  that  the  bitter  memory  of  enduring 
and  suffering  in  their  former  capacity  of  assistant 
architects  spurs  them  on  till  they  lind  themselves 
*'  doing  to  others  as  they  have  bteu  done  by,"  and, 
if  this  be  so,  can  they  he  expected  to  deal  out  even- 
handed  justice  to  their  (shall  we  say?)  unfortunate 
brethren — panhm  me,  cmploy*^s!  Again,  can  we 
out  of  our  present  salaries  afford  to  buy  those 
necessary  heli>s  in  the  way  of  books;  or  find  means 
to  travel  here  and  th<re  (as  I  maintain  we  ought)  to 
"study  from  the  life,"  so  to  speak,  thosu  examples 
of  our  art  wiiich  are  as  uur  very  meat  and  drink? 
We,  as  assistant  architects,  cannot  po.ssibly  make 
headway,  or  even  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  other  profL-s-ions.  Sure'y  something  is 
wrong  in  this  state  of  things! 


Sir, — I  most  heartily  hope  that  how  the  payment 
of  architects'  assistants  has  received  some  attention 
in  the  columns  of  your  journal,  we  shall  have 
a  little  more  consideration  given  us  than  is  at  pre- 
sent accorded  by  our  masters.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
great  many  have,  like  myself,  given  their  £150  or 
£200  premium,  expecting  to  learn  a  profession  at 
which  they  may,  when  the  term  of  their  articles 
expires,  be  able  to  earn  at  least  a  comfortable  living. 
Now  I  am  sure  it  is  very  different;  masters  when 
they  cannot  obtain  a  high  premium  with  a  pupil, 
and  do  not  care  to  pay  an  assistant,  will  accept 
perhaps  £20  from  oue  in  a  more  humble  situation, 
paying  him  from  four  to  nine  shillings  per  week. 
Thus,  there  are  many  who  cannot  obtain  a  situation 
in  consequence  of  there  being  so  many  candidates  by 
this  means,  and  any  one  who  would  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  exertions  for  a  living  would  far 
better  have  chosen  to  be  a  factory  man — as  regards 
payment.  In  fact,  an  association  of  some  kind  is 
most  essential,  and  architects  would  then  find  that  their 
ill-paid  assistants  could  not  be  done  without,  and  that 
to  live  themselves  they  must  give  their  assistants  sutfi- 
cient  salary  to  live  in  a  better  manner  than  they  do  at 
present.  AH  other  professions — lean  hardly  believe 
it  is  one — are  far  better  paid  than  ours,  and  an 
assistant,  unless  he  be  a  perfect  encyclopjedia  of  his 
profession  at  a  very  early  age,  had  far  better  be 
dead  than  alive.  Trusting  other  assistants  will 
come  in  a  body  to  the  pages  of  our  sympathiser,  the 
Building  News,  and  pour  out  their  troubles,  I 
am,  &c.,  A  Groaning  Pupil, 


CRAGSIDE. 
Sir, — The  well-deserved  encomium  which  you  last 
week,  and  also  on   previous  occasions,   bestowed  on 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  will,  I  think,  be  echoed  by  the 
profession    at  large.     More  especially    deserving  is 
that  tribute  of  admiration  wheu  we  remember  that  the 
style  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  chosen — viz.,  part  stone  and 
part  timber  construction — is  the  most  difficult,  of  all 
styles,  of  a  successful  artistic  treatment.     Hence  very 
few  architects  indeed   are  found  to   adopt  that  style, 
except  in  such  toy-like  structures  as  entrance  lodges, 
gardeners'  cottages,   i&,c.     Although,    for  reasons  of 
economy    and  other  causes,  that  method  of  construc- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  to  any  great  extent  the  style 
of  the  future,  yet  there  are  certain  features   of  Mr. 
Shaw's  designs  which  the  profession  would  do  well  to 
imitate.     I  refer  to  the  chimney  stacks.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  anything  more  hideous  than  the 
cowls  and   other  marvellously  ingenious  structures 
which  disfigure  the  skylines  of  nearly   all  modern 
buildings.     The  cost  of   those  deformities  is  some- 
times considerable,  but  the  annoyance  of  the  smoky 
chimney  is  sufficient  to  blind  the  owner  to  all  the 
excellences  of  the  design,  especially   if  comfort  may 
have  been  sacrificed  for  effect.     Now,  the  great  fault 
in  modern  flues  is  that  they  are  too  small,  and  not 
carried  sufficiently  high  into  the  air.     A  flue,  9in.  by 
iHn.,  carried  a  few  inches  above  the  ridge,  is  generally 
deemed   sufficient,  but  sooner  or  later  the  inevitable 
cowl  or  pot  appears.     I  do   not  know  what   reasons 
induced  Mr.  Shaw  to  design  those  picturesque  chim- 
ney stacks,  which    contribute  very  much  indeed    to 
the  grouping  and  outline  of  his  liuildings,  but  from 
the  height  which  they   are  carried  inti>  the   air  they 
are  likely  to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  a  smoky  chim- 
ney.     In  a  building  of  the  last  century,  which  I  have 
lately  remodelled,  the  flues  were  18in.  by  12in.,   and 
the  chimney  throats  enormously  large,  all  in  interior 
walls,  in   which  the  draught  was  always  excellent, 
without  the  use  of    the  cowl  or  the  pot. — I  am,  &c., 

H. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sir, — The  left  bank  of  the  river  Tay  has  of  late 
years  undergone  a  decided  change,  and  certainly  a 
very  great  improvement.  Instead  of,  as  a  few  years 
ago,  the  bank  being  studded  with  old  and  ruinous 
tenements,  small  orchard  patches,  &c.,  gradually 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  a  very  sub- 
stantial wall  has  been  brought  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  to  the  level  of  High-street,  and  the  slope 
been  made  up  ;  and  the  street,  which  will  constitute 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  drives  and  promenades  of 
our  fair  city,  is  at  present  being  macadamized.  Oa 
its  side  already  stands  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
street  architecture  of  which  our  citj'  can  boast,  includ- 
ing the  new  Free  Church  (S.  John's),  lately  erected  by 
that  congregation,  at  acostof  about£10,0U0,  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  Jun.,  architect, 
Glasgow.  A  block  of  a  very  superior  kind  has  also 
been  erected  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Heiton,  architect,  Perth,  for  the  proprietor,  Samuel 
Cowan,  Esq.,  of  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  and 
which  new  block  will  consist  of  premises  for  the 
publication  of  the  said  paper,  the  Government  offices 
of  the  city,  law  and  other  offices,  the  third  story 
being  divided  off  into  flats.  Other  buildings  are  ia 
course  of  erection,  and  before  long  another  decided 
feature  will  be  added  to  this  city. — I  am,  &c., 

Perth,  Nov.  6.  J.  F. 


BUILDERS'    CLERKS, 
been  a  mystery  to    me  that 


A  PLEA  FOR 
Sir, — It  has  long 
builders'  clerks  are  content  with  receiving  the  low  rate 
of  remuneration  paid  them,  and  that  nothing  has 
been  done  for  their  benefit,  except  in  Manchester, 
where  the  long  hours  have  been  shortened.  As 
operatives  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade  have 
either  had  some  concession  granted  them  as  to 
working  hours  or  increase  of  wages,  I  am  surprised 
that  builders'  clerks  should  not  stir  themselves  to 
improve  their  position,  and  get  the  office  hours,  which 
are  very  much  too  long,  altered  from  6  to  6  to  (say) 
9  o'clock  to  5.30.  The  salary  paid  clerks  in  Bir- 
mingham and  neighbouring  towns  is  only  equal  to 
the  wages  that  a  navvy  can  earn,  viz.,  25s.  per  week, 
and  less  than  a  good  bricklayer  or  carpenter  gets;  a 
few  clerks  who  get  30s.  consider  it  a  good  salary. 
Now,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  builder's  clerk 
must  have  had  an  expensive  education,  and  that  he 
has  much  longer  hours  to  work  than  an  architect's 
assistant,  and  has  often  to  perform  exactly  the  same 
work,  in  making  plans,  taking  out  quantities,  and 
estimating,  and  that  there  are  more  intricate  and 
varied  calculations  in  the  building  trade  than  any 
other,  I  think  most  unprejudiced  persons  will  allow 
that  our  office  hours  are  too  long,  and  that  we  are 
inadequately  remunerated  for  our  services. 

By  reason  of  their  paying  such  low  salaries  builders 
frequently  experience  losses  from  embezzlement  by 
their  clerks,  and  the  blame  is  mostly  attributable  to 
the  builders  themselves,  as  the}'  ought  not  to  expect 
integrity  and  ability  for  a  mere  nominal  salary. 

Hoping  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other  clerks  on  this 
subject,  and  that  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  for 
this  in  your  next  issue,  I  am,  &c., 

A  Builder's  Clerk. 


GOTHIC  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — You  have  recently  published  various  illustra- 
tions of  furniture  in  the  "so-called"  Mediajval  style. 
As  your  good  taste  in  artistic  matters  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  all  who  read  your  paper,  and  as  you  do  not 
venture  to  eulogise  these  productions,  I  suppose  I  may 
safely  infer  that  they  are  given  as  warnings  of  what 
should  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  puzzling  to 
understand  why  architects  should  take  the  trouble  to 
produce  designs  for  furniture,  and  too  often  for  build- 
ings also,  which  are  evidently  based  ou  tho  harsliest. 
crudest,  baldest,  most  angular  and  least  interesting 
forms  th'jy  can  select,  and  that  the  details  and  orna- 
ments, if  they  can  be  so  called,  should  partake  of  the 
same  character ;  also,  that  they  should  so  restrict  them- 
selves to  a  wearisome  repetition  of  notches  and  stop 
chamfers,  almost  always  as  angular  and  ungraceful  as 
tht'  general  outlines- 

When  will  designers  understand  that  wood  is  a  mate- 
rial susceptible  of  receiving  the  most  dulicate  curves  and 
mouldings,  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful  surface, 
oruameut,  as  well  as  the  boldest  relieved  work,  and 
that  it  requires  only  good  and  artistic  tasto  to  apply 
these  agreeably;  that  there  is  no  special  artistic, 
merit  in  kitchon-dressers  and  plato-racks,  rabbit- 
hutches  or  washerwomen's  clotlies'  horses,  packing- 
cases.  &c..  which  seem  to  bo  the  inspiring  "motifs" 
of  our  modern  dosiguors.  Not  only  is  this  absence  of 
elegance,  grace,  and  beauty  souglit  fjr,  but  wo  are 
presentod  with  soljtiou:^.  plana,  and  details,  to  enable 
others  to  reproduce  those  abortions,  though  there  is 
apparently  no  more  need  of  such  plans  than  there 
would  be  for  a  threo-legged  stool,  or  a  butcher's 
block,  with  which  these  productions  are  about  on  a 
par  in  artistic  treatment. 

I  appeal  to  your  readers,  professional  or  otherwise, 
whether  they  do  not  know  at  the  tirst  glaucd  that 
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modern  Sledireval  furniture,  as  at  present  rendered,  is 
both  mean  and  ugly  to  the  most  intense  and  painful 
degree.  There  is  no  necessity  to  run  into  the  other 
extreme  of  "rococo  "  extravagance,  as  we  did  fifty 
years  ago,  or  less,  to  obtain  well  designed  furniturt^ ; 
nor  is  there  anything  uncoustructional  in  the  intro- 
duction of  sufiicient  curved  lines,  mouldings,  and  orna- 
ment to  secure  beauty.  If  this  is  ever  the  case  it 
arises  from  want  of  ability  in  the  designer.  A  very 
little  study  of  old  examples  will  show  how  much  en- 
richment can  be  used  without  in  any  way  concealing, 
or  even  modifying,  construction ;  designers  may  learu 
also  how  long  straight  lines  were  usually  relieved  by 
curved  or  running  patterns  of  great  beauty,  not  by 
senseless  notches ;  how  curved  constructional  Hues 
wore  usually  free  from  enrichment  beyond  delicate  and 
appropriate  mouldings,  and  how  the  miserable  pegs 
that  do  duty  for  shafts  in  modern  work  and  are  utterly 
unappropriate  in  wood  work,  except  where  it  assimi- 
lates to  stone,  were  entirely  eschewed.  In  fact,  the 
lavish  and  senseless  use  of  small  shafts,  and  the*  exclu- 
sion or  degradation  of  mouldiugs,  is  the  bane  of 
modern  design.  In  old  furniture  the  ruling  principle 
of  ornament  appears  to  be  that  it  is  used  to  harmonise 
and  soften  the  hardness  of  constructive  lines.  In 
modern  furniture  these  are  emphasized,  and  being 
already  painfully  harsh  the  result  is  as  bad  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  The  remarks  I  have  made  will  apply 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to  domestic  furniture.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  fittings  of  a  fifteenth 
century  church  with  almost  any  modern  one  to  fuel 
how  mean  and  crude  is  all  the  woodwork  of  the  latter, 
not  only  from  its  contempt  of  appropriate  form  and 
decoration,  but  in  the  poverty  of  its  framing  and  the 
flimsinessof  its  material. — I  am,  &c.,  E.  \Y.  C. 


CITY  ARCHITECTURE. 
Sir, — Some  discussions  have  taken  place  of  late  re- 
specting the  unpopularity  of  the  profession.  When  I 
saw  you  somp  time  since,  I  expressed  wonder  at  the 
terribly  inartistic  effect  of  new  London  street  architec- 
ture, and,  truly,  if  City  architects  are  not  unpopular, 
they  ought  to  be.  Looking  at  the  vast  influence  which 
London  must  have  on  architecture  generally,  I  believe 
that  city  architects,  in  a  very  great  measure,  are  to 
blame  for  this  unpopularity,  and  I  think  that  a  rattling 
good  article  or  two  on  that  subject  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  continuation  of  his 
series,  may,  with  advantage,  take  up  the  City  architect, 
who,  generally,  can  neither  scratch,  sketch,  nor  draw- 
that  part  of  the  profession,  with  them,  is  left  to  the 
chief  clerk  or  peripatetic  draughtsman. — I  am,  &c., 
^  J.  II. 


ANOTHER  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Sir, — There  is.  it  appears  to  me,  little  doubt  that 
good  reason  exists  for  starting  such  a  sketch-book  as 
suggested  in  your  last  numbers.  In  the  hope  that  one 
may  he  set  on  foot,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  measured  dra,wings 
are  far  more  useful  than  mere  sketches,  but  the  object 
of  all  sketching  for  the  architect  being  to  educate  his 
hand  for  design,  it  follows  that  a  cymagraph  should 
only  be  used  afterwards  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of 
what  has  been  already  sketched  and  measured.  The 
use  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  place  of  sketching 
mouldings  must  act  on  the  hand;  like  that  of  the 
camera  lucida  on  ordinary  sketching,  rendering  it  weak 
and  unready  in  design.  Besides,  I  would  rather  depend 
even  for  correctness  on  a  moulding  measured  and 
sketched  by  one  who  understands  how  to  do  so,  than 
on  any  taken  by  a  cymagraph. 

In  regard  to  setting  aside  a  certain  subject  for  a 
certain  time,  a  sketch-book  should  he  useful  for  re- 
ference, and  to  be  so  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  class  of  subjects  only  admitted.  Any  one 
period,however,  is  sufficientto  fill  volumes  and  volumes 
alone,  besides  encouraging  the  idea,  now  only  too  pre- 
valent, that  good  work  is  to  be  found  in  one  date  more 
than  another.  I  would,  however,  suggest  that  some 
on<-  feature,  such  as  doorways,  fonts,  woodwork,  house 
fittings,  &c.,  be  chosen,  and  any  date  admitted.  I  think 
arcades  would  not  be  a  bad  one  to  begin  with,  as  it  is 
a  subject  of  which  everybody  must  have  dozens  of  ex- 
amples measured,  and  a  book  containing  nothing  but 
these,  with  their  mouldings,  would  be  very  valuable. 
I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  as  well  as  English  work 
should  not  be  admitted. 

The  contributors  to  lithograph  their  own  drawings, 
or,  if  for  photo. -lithography,  dramng  in  fllorrell's 
writing  ink  is  almost  preferable  to  Indian  ink,  as 
every  line  is  equally  dark. — I  am,  &c.,  F.  C.  D. 


CARLISLE  LIBERALITY. 

Sir, — T  herewith  forward  you  another  instance  of 
the  more  advanced  stage  competitions  have  arrived  at 
in  the  north.  You  will  observe  that  no  premium  is 
offered,  and  no  guarantee  that  the  successful  architect 
may  bo  allowed  to  carry  out  the  work  on  the  usual 
terms.  With  respect  to  the  amount  allowed  for  these 
extensive  premises,  the  sum  is  totally  inadequate,  and 
will  simply  be,  in  the  end,  a  repetition  of  the  (.'horley 
Town  Hall  Corapftition.  I  trust  the  profession  may 
be  able  to  withhold  from  this  tempting  bait: — 

Carlisle  Public  Hall  (Company. — Parttou- 
IiARS  FOR  Architects. — The  front  of  the  building 
to  be  of  white  brick,  with  stone  facings.  The  sides  to 
be  of  good  plain  machine-made  bricks,  and  the  whole 
of  the  brickwork  to  bo  solid  and  substantial.  The  front 
to  comprise  two  shops,  with  principal  entrance  be- 
tween the  shops,  and  the  building  to  contain  the 
necessary  oflTices  and  retiring-rooms,  custodians'  dwell- 
ing-rooms, kitchen,  fee.  The  main  hall  to  be  construc- 
ted to  seat  with  comfort  2.000  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
space  required  for  the  stage,  or  platform,  and  to  bo 
suitable  for  large  meetings,  concerts,  balls,  theatrical 
entertainments,  &c.,  and  easily  convertible  into  a 
hippodrome  or  circus.  It  must  bo  built  uj)Ou  the 
newest  and  most  approved  acoustic  principles,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  perfect  ventilation 
and  freedom  from  draughts.  There  must  be  a  gallery 
all  round,  or  at  one  end.  at  discretion.  There  must 
also  bo  a  small  hall,  suitable  for  meetings,  sales,  small 
assemblies,  Ac.  constructed  to  accommodate  .100  per- 
sons. The  front  portion  of  the  building  must  be 
cellared,  also  the  small  hall.  Tlie  total  coat  of  the 
entire  building  not  to  exceed  £4, !>()*). — (.'harles  Syme, 
Hon.  Sec,  1,  EngUsU-street,  Carlisle,  November,  imvi. 
Durham.  George  Ord. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Architect  Non-svited.  —  Daniels  v. 
Griffiths. — Mr.  J.  Daniels,  architect,  Crickhowell, 
summoned  the  Kev.  Arthur  Griffiths,  rector  of 
Llauclly.  in  the  Tredegar  County  Court,  for  a  sum  of 
£42,  value  of  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for 
the  church  recently  erected  in  Brynmawr.  The 
plaintiff  was  instructed  by  defendant  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  at  Brynmawr  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  blown  down;  he  was  to  take  all  the 
debris  and  value  it,  and  settle  what  could  bo  made 
use  of  in  building  the  new  church;  he  prc[)ared  five 
drawings,  all  of  wfiicli  refer  to  the  same  plan  ;  and 
delivered  them  to  defendant  at  Lis  private  residence ; 
the  order  was  given  at  Brynmawr;  he  charj^ed  li 
per  cent,  for  preparing  the  plans,  including  the  ex- 
pense of  sundry  journeys  to  survey  the  ground  and 
call  upon  defendant ;  the  curate  was  present  at  Maes- 
y-Gwartha  when  he  received  instructions  from  de- 
fendant about  advertising  for  tenders  ;  the  building 
was  to  cost  £1,200  ;  defendant  said  ho  would  lay  the 
estimate  before  the  committee  ;  plaintiff  had  delayed 
taking  proceedings  because  defendant  asked  him  to 
wait  the  result  of  an  offer  of  a  piece  of  ground  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. — Mr.  E.  J.  C. 
Davies,  said :  He  was  a  member  of  the  Building 
Committee,  and  he  attended  one  meeting  in  18GG  ;  be 
believed  he  volunteered  to  speak  to  Mr.  Daniels 
about  the  affair,  and  told  him,  if  he  lilied  to  send  iu 
plans,  &c.,  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  him  the  con- 
tract. His  plans  were  rejected,  and  as  far  as  ho  (Mr. 
Davies)  could  recollect,  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Daniels  was  to  run  the  chance  of  his  plans  succeed- 
ing. The  defendant  and  bis  witnesses  having  been 
examined,  the  judge  decided  the  plaiutifl  had  failed 
to  establish  his  case,  and  a  non-suit  was  accepted. 

[The  advertisement  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
this  church  inserted  in  this  journal  in  October,  18fJ7, 
has  never  yet  been  paid  for.  We  have  been  refeiTed 
by  the  Eev.  A.  Griffiths  to  the  Building  Committee 
for  payment  and  have  applied,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  the  amount. — Ed.  B.N.] 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Cheltenham  Sewage  Farm. — The  sewage  of 
the  town  of  Cheltenham,  after  passing  through  tanks, 
where  the  solid  matter  is  precipitated,  flows  by 
gravitation  over  a  farm  of  127  acres,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  which  has  been  purchased  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Town  Commissioners.  This 
farm  is  divided  into  seven  lots,  and  is  yearly  let  by 
auction,  it  being  a  condition  that  the  sewage  liquid 
shall  be  applied  in  the  discretion  of  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, under  whose  management  the  irrigation  works 
are  placed.  With  the  exception  of  one  lot  of  six 
acres  the  farm  is  ordinary  pasture  ground,  the  ex- 
cepted field  being  laid  down  with  rye  grass.  The 
third  annual  letting  of  the  farm  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day last,  and  a  very  large  company  attended  the 
auction.  Lot  1,  of  26a.  3r.  20p.,  was  let  at  £i)  10s. 
per  acre,  the  price  last  year  having  been  £(>  Gs. 
Tjot  2.  of  17a.  3r.,  was  let  at  £G  7s.  Gd.  per  acre,  as 
against  £0  Os.  last  year.  Lot  3,  22a.  2r.,  was  let  at 
£H  \bfi.  per  acre,  tho  same  price  as  last  year.  Lot  4, 
8a.  Ir.,  was  let  at  £7  an  acre,  as  against  £i}  IGs.  last 
year.  I^ot  5,  24a.,  lot  last  year  at  £7  an  acre,  way 
knocked  down  at  tho  same  prico  this  year  to  the 
samo  tenant.  Lot  6,  21a.  Ir.  20p.,  was  let  at 
£5  12s.  6d.,  as  against  £3  log.  last  year.  Lot  7, 
6a.  Ir.,  the  only  portion  of  the  farm  hud  down  with 
rye  grass,  was  let  at  £9  an  acre,  as  against  £'J  los. 
last  year.  The  total  result  of  tho  letting  was 
£815  Is.  Gd.  for  the  year.  Tho  pasture  land  Wius  let 
subject  to  tho  condition  that  it  be  mown  not  more 
than  twice  during  the  year;  the  ryo  grass  land  w;is 
subject  to  no  such  restriction.  The  cost  of  the  farm 
to  the  town  of  Cheltenham,  with  tho  necessary  irri- 
gation works,  was  about  £18,000.  Sucli  part  of  the 
liquid  sewage  as  is  not  requia'od  on  the  farm  is  .sup- 
plied to  neighbouring  farmers  at  a  charge  of  158. 
per  acre. 

SorTHSEA. — A  conference  was  liold  last  week  at 
the  Pier  Hotel,  Southsea,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  practicability  and  desirability  of  introducing 
carbon  into  the  purification  and  utilisation  of  sewage, 
by  moans  of  a  system  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  C. 
Stanford,  F.C.S.  Colonel  8ynge,  K.E.,  entered  into 
an  elaborato  exposition  of  tho  main  features  of  tho 
system,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued.  Tho 
"carbon  system"  is  now  being  tried  at  Glasgow. 


Itttercmnimmkatioit. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[2(191.]— School  Ventilation.— There  used  to  be 
a  ragged  school  somewhere  in  Westminster  most  effi- 
ciently and  simply  ventilated  by  means  of  a  pump. 
Can  some  one  inform  me  what  school  this  was,  and 
if  at  present  existing ;  and  if  not,  how  the  pump 
worked  ?  Could  it  not  be  rendered  self-acting  by 
means  of  a  small  windmill  or  fan  at  the  top  of  the 
buUding?— A.  J.  H. 

[2692.]— Liability  of  District  Surveyor.—! 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  iuform  me 
whether  a  district  surveyor  is  not  liable  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  A  whole  row  of  houses  have 
been  built  (I  have  no  doubt  by  a  speculating  builder) 
with  two  flues  in  each  party  wall  connected  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  the  party  walls  have  not 
been  carried  up  to  the  height  required  by  the  Building 
Act,  so  as  to  allow  the  gutters  to  deliver  from  one 
house  to  the  other.  This  is  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  it  seems  to  me  either  that  the  Act  is  of  no  use 
or  that  the  surveyors  don't  do  their  duty. — A-  A.  A. 

[2G93.]— Weight  of  Masonry.— Can  any  one  in- 
form me,  after  obtaining  the  nett  weight  of  the  several 
stones  used  in  a  piece  of  masonry,  what  allowance,  if 
any,  should  be  made  for  mortar  used  in  setting  to  de- 
termine the  actual  weight  a  girder  beneath  is  to  sup- 
port?—C.  G-  A. 

[2694.]— Valuations  and  Arbitrations. — Can 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Kuildinu  News  inform  me 
as  to  the  best  books  extant  on  valuations  of  land  and 
buildings,  wherein  examples  are  worked  out  showing 
tho  fundamental  principles  and  the  explanation  of 
"  years'  purchase  "  ?  Also,  the  best  book  on  arbitra- 
tions, giving  examples. — K.  S.  T. 


i 


JiEPLIES. 

[2665  &  2680.]— Measuring  Chimney  Stacks. 
—In  further  reply  on  this  subject,  I  always  consider  it 
the  best  and  safest  plan  to  calculate  the  value  of  any 
kind  of  difficult  work,  that  is  not  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  prices,  by  taking  the  nett  cost  of  all  mate- 
rials, and  then  calculate  the  labour  required.  If  a 
bricklayer  can  lay  1,000  bricks  in  a  day  at  an  ordinary 
plain  job,  he  ought  to  lay  .')00  in  one  that  was  rather 
difficult,  making  all  extra  allowances  for  scaffolding, 
&c.  Again,  there  is  generally  one-half  difference  in 
the  real  value  of  workmanship,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  chimney  stack, 
&c.,  without  some  basis  to  go  ou,  the  higher  the  stack 
and  the  more  expensive  the  labour.  If  you  know  the 
nii^asureraent  of  the  stack,  with  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  at  top  and  bottom,  the  size,  quality,  and  price  of 
bricks  and  mortar  (if  built  of  bricks),  you  may  soon 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  materials,  and  then  calculate 
the  labour  by  superficial  yard  of  the  total  length  and 
girth,  after  which  an  estimate  may  be  formed  in  any 
way,  either  by  superficial  "face  measurement"  by  cubic 
yard,  or  lump  sum.  By  the  way.  I  see  "  M."  does  not 
know  what  a  "superficial  yard  is."  It  contains  St  square 
feet  (iu  the  county  of  Cumberland),  and  is  the  standard 
measurement  in  the  north  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  work 
in  the  building  hue  except  hewing.  There  very  much 
wants  one  imiversal  system  of  measuremeut  laid  down 
for  our  guidance.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. — RusTicus» 
Cumberland. 

[2678.] — Centrolinead. — "O.  X."  is  advised  to 
consult  Nicholson's  "  Tractical  Builder."  he  will  there 
see  for  himself  the  method  of  setting  the  centrolinead. 
— D. 

[2679.] — HoOp-Iron  Bond  in  Mortar  Joint.— 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  "  S.  I'."'  may  have  misread 
tho  article,  and  that  the  bond  referred  to  is  "  bond 
timber,"  aud  not  "  hoop-iron  bond."  The  former  is, 
no  doubt,  injurious,  as  the  wood  is  liable  to  both 
shrinkage  and  rot;  but  if  the  iron  hooping  be  pre- 
viously tarred,  to  prevent  rust,  I  have  never  heard  it 
abused.  Hoop-iron  bond  is  being  most  extensively 
used  in  the  gigantic  walls  inclosing  the  various  basins 
and  docks  iuthe  Chatham  Dockyard  Extension  Works, 
and  if  the  bond  were  an  agent  of  destruction  I  think 
it  most  improbable  that  it  would  be  used  iu  those 
works. — J.  T.  J. 

[2683.]— Drainage.- "R.  H.  W."  does  not  give  a 
very  accurate  description  of  his  drainage,  or  one  might 
give  him  more  particulars.  Eighteen  inches  of  fall 
would  be  considered  a  nice  thing  in  many  locahties  if 
you  had  sufficient  depth  for  your  drainage  before. 
Nothing  requires  ventilating  more  than  druius  (our  ale 
cask  won't  run  long  without  "spiling"),  aud  if  "It. H.W." 
would  build  a  small  air-shaft  to  stand  two  or  three  feet 
above  groimd  at  some  convenient  place  near  the  high 
end  ef  hi.'*  main  drain,  which,  if  proi)erIy  made,  and 
the  supply  plentiful,  would  soon  run  as  near  full  as 
pos.>*ible.  Tiie  grating  ou  the  top  should  be  such  as 
would  keep  vermin  out  of  the  drain.  A  main  drain  is 
likt-  the  foundation  of  a  building.  Bo  sure  it  is  good 
ami  ample  before  leaving,  as  the  whole  depends  on  it 
after.  Jlany  drainers  make  a  great  mistake  with 
putting  iu  too  small  mains.  As  all  drains  draw  most 
at  lirst,  in  good  draining  land  it  is  not  a  had  plan  to 
put  the  Hhank  drains  well  apart,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
you  might  put  another  drain  between  them.  Much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  tiles  for  drawing— a  soft  and 
porous  tile  drawing  most— as  generally  the  water 
should  percolate  through  the  sides  of  the  tile.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  question  ou  the  Drainage  Act» 
qy.  2072,  p,  U14,  auswered.— KusTicus,  Cumberland, 
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Papers  to  be  Kead  Bkfore  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London. — This  (Friday)  evening, 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  will  lecture  "  On  Professional 
Practice."  The  syllabus  of  papers  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  is  as  follows : — November  29,  Prize 
Essay,  by  the  author ;  December  13,  "  History  Illus- 
trated by  Stained  Glass,  and  Exemplified  in  the  Win- 
dows of  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Baily:  January  10,  1873,  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  ;' January  24,  "Teachings  of  Some  Old 
Churches  in  Xorthants,"  by  Mr.  John  Sulman, 
A.R.I.B.A.  February  7,  a  paper  by  Mr.  K.  Her- 
bert Carpenter,  A.E.I.B.A.;  February  21,  Members' 
Snire'e ;  March  7,  "  Sliddle  Cla.ss  Schools  for  Girls," 
bv  Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  March  21, 
"'Coloured  Decoration,"  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  B.A., 
F.K.I.B.A. ;  April  4,  "Dilapidations,"  by  Mr. 
Hamster  Fletcher,  A.R.LB.A.  ;  April  18,  "The 
Palace  of  Soaurus,"  by  Mr.  R.  Phene'  Spiers, 
A.R.LB.A. ;  Mav  2.  a  discussion  will  be  opened  by 
Mr.  T.  Blashill,  A.R.LB.A.;  May  IG.  "On  Taste  in 
Colour,"  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Wynfleld  ;  May  .30,  "  On 
Altars."  by  Mr.  F.  T.  DoUmar,  A.R.LB.A.;  June 
i:;,  "The' Popular  Estimate  of  Architecture,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  June 27,  "On  Italian 
Decoration,"  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Society  foe  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  recently 
held  at  Ko.  9,  Conduit-street,  Capt.  J.  Britten, 
E.S.M.,  was  elected  chairman,  and  T.  R.  S.  Temple, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  deputy  chairman  for  the  session  1873. 
It  was  announced  that  Mr.  George  Browning,  hono- 
rary secretary,  who  will  arrive  in  England  in  a  few 
days,  has  done  much  during  his  tour  in  Italy  and 
France  to  develope  the  system  of  foreign  correspon- 
dence on  matters  of  fine  art  proposed  by  the  Council 
of  the  society. 

Lectures  on  Professional  Practice. — Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith  has  undertaken  to  deliver  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  "  Professional  Practice,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Architectural  Association.  These 
lectures  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  first  lecture  of  the  series  will  be  given  this 
(Friday)  evening,  and  the  remaining  lectures  will  be 
delivered  on  the  following  Monday  evenings — 
November  2.5,  December  !),  December  30,  January 
13,  and  January  27.  We  hope  to  publish  reports  of 
all  these  lectures,  which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  of 
great  practical  use  to  the  young  architect. 

Edineurc;h  and  Leitii  Engineers'  Society. — 
The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Alan  Brebner,  C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  a  few  brief  introductory 
remarks  by  the  President,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  C.E.,  on  the  Water  Works  at  Crieff, 
lately  constructed  by  him.  The  writer  stated,  as 
one  peculiarity  of  these  works,  the  great  height 
(1138ft.  above  the  sea  level)  of  the  loch  from  which 
the  water  is  taken.  It  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a 
pipe  along  the  hill  side  for  about  three  miles,  then 
across  a  valley  to  the  town  reservoir  by  an  inverted 
syphon,  the  lower  part  fif  which  is  900ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  loch.  The  cost  of  the  whole  works  is 
about  ,i!.>,n00,  and  the  rental  available  for  taxation 
upwards  cf  £12,000.  With  the  aid  of  certain  pri- 
vate subscriptions  the  rate  will  not  be  more  than  4d. 
in  the  pound.  The  novel  use  of  the  equilibrium 
valve  employed  to  check  the  supply  to  the  town 
caused  considerable  discussion  among  the  members  of 
the  society. 

Tin:  CLEniisiTir  to  the  Bo.vrd  of  Work.s. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Jletnipolilan  Board  of  Works  on 
Fridtiy  last  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Pollard,  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Board,  was  considered. 
There  were  two  candidates,  both  gentlemen  alreadj*  in 
the  employment  of  the  Board,  Mr.  WakefieW  and'Mr. 
Delahooke.  The  Works  Committee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  senior  oflicer, 
who  iluriiiK  Mr.  Pollard's  illness  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  clerk,  and  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  bodies  which  previously  ad- 
ministered the  local  government  of  London  for 
twenty-four  years.  The  que,stion  of  salary  was  also 
settled.  Mr.  Pollard  had  origin.-illy  been  appointed 
at  a  salary  ot  .tlOO  a  year,  which  was  increased 
gradually  to  Xl,iiOO  a  year — a  sum  fixed  in  IKCK  as 
the  maximum  salary  of  the  clerk.  In  consider,ation 
of  the  fact  that  the  duties  attached  to  the  clerkship 
are  heavier  now  than  they  were  when  Mr.  Pollard 
was  first  appointed,  Mr.  Wakefield's  salary  com- 
mences at  i'.ioo. 

Teciixicai.  Education  in  the  City. — The  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  master, 
wardens,  and  court  of  assistants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Turners  to  workmen  or  apprentices  iu 


England  who  have  sent  in  the  best  specimens  of 
hand-turning  took  place  on  Thursday  week  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Mansion  House.  The  Lord  Mayor 
presided.  The  competition  for  this  year  was  in  turn- 
ing iu  hardened  and  tempered  steel,  the  subject  being 
horological  turning.  Mr.  F.  0.  Smithers  (Master  of 
the  Turners'  Company)  said  that  it  was  entirely  due 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the  company  had  been  able 
to  go  forward  as  they  had  done.  Other  civic  guilds 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  Turners'  Company, 
and  two  previous  Lord  Mayors  had  supported  the 
movement.  The  British  Horological  Society  had 
also  given  great  assistance  iu  the  movement.  A  most 
marvellous  piece  of  turning  by  a  woman  had  been 
sent  in,  but  too  late  for  competition ;  and  he  intended 
to  ask  the  court  to  confer  a  special  mark  of  distinc- 
tion upon  this  work.  The  judges  in  the  competition 
were  Sir  John  Brown,  Mr.  John  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  and  they  had  awarded  the  first 
prize  (a  silver  medal,  together  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Company  and  of  the  City)  to  Mr.  Lewis  Donne 
for  a  chronometer  balance  staff  and  rollers  ;  the 
second  prize  (a  bronze  medal)  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Mann, 
for  a  similar  specimen  of  work  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and 
the  third  prize  (a  certificate  of  honour)  to  Thos. 
A.  Nelson,  an  apprentice,  aged  18,  After  addresses 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Jones  and  Mr.  S.  Jackson, 
treasurer  of  the  British  Horologicil  Society,  the 
Lord  Mayor  presented  the  successful  competitors 
with  the  prizes  they  had  won. 

Reading  Arcihtectural  and  Arcii^ologi- 
CAL  Society. — The  last  general  meeting  of  the 
present  session  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Athennsum,  Friar-street, 
Reading.  The  President,  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  was 
in  the  chair.  The  accounts  presented  by  the  trea- 
surer showed  a  satisfactory  balance  in  hand.  After 
some  gener.al  business  had  been  transacted,  the  pre- 
sident proceeded  to  review  the  work  of  the  session, 
during  which  it  appears  that  thirteen  general  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  at  which  papers  have  been  read 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  whilst  during  the 
summer  excursions  were  niiide  by  the  society  to 
Sonning,  Shottesbrooke,  and  White  Waltham 
Churches.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Joseph 
Morris,  Esq..  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
session,  which  will  commence  almost  immediately, 
the  Rev.  Lewin  G.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albury 
being  elected  vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrews- 
bury the  hon.  secretarj'. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The  com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  just 
received  a  first  instalment  of  the  work  of  surveying 
the  Holy  Land.  It  consists  of  the  first  three  sheets 
of  an  ordnance  map  of  the  country,  on  the  scale  of 
one  inch  to  a  mile,  based  on  an  accurate  trigono- 
metrical survey,  and  containing  all  the  modern 
names  of  streams,  hamlets,  villages,  and  ruins,  as 
well  as  a  careful  delineation  of  all  the  valleys  and 
mountain  ranges.  The  three  sheets  include  the  dis- 
tricts between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  countr}' 
north  of  Jerusalem  towards  Nablous,  and  embrace 
an  area  of  560  square  miles.  The  survey  has  been 
already  completed  over  an  area  of  about  1,000  square 
miles,  .and  further  sheet.s  may  be  expected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morrow). — U*)vai.  Architectur.\l 
Museum.— '"On  the  Early  Englisli  and 
Early  Decorated  (Early  First  and  Second 
or  Middle  I'ointcd)  Ornament  Casts  in  the 
Museum."  By  Mr.  William  BrindUy. 
(Admission  free.)    3.15  p.m. 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
TF.CTS.  —  "  On  I'rofessioual  Esprit  de 
Corps,"  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,F.K.I.B.A. 
S  p.m. 

TcESDAV. — Institution  of  Civil  Enginf.ers. — 
Renewed  discussion  upon  Mr.  Abel's 
paper  "On  Explosive  Agents  Applied  to 
Industrial  Purposes."    8  p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts.— Opening  address, 
and  presentation  of  the  Prince  (^onsort's 
prize  and  medals  awarded  during  the  last 
session,  by  Major-General  [•'.  Kardley 
AVilmot,  K.A.,  F.K.S.,  Chairman  of 
Council,     s  p.m. 

Friday. — ^Arciiitectuuai.  Association. — Meeting 
of  the  Class  of  Constructlou  and  Practice, 
G.30  p.m.  ;  subject,  "  Excavator  and 
Bricklayer ;"  Visitor  for  the  evening,  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge. — Meeting  of  the  Class  of 
Design,  8  p.m.;  subject,  "Artist's  Studio, 
Detached.'* 

Saturday. — Kovai.  Architectural  Museum. — 
"  On  the  Decorated  and  rerpondicular 
(Second  or  Middle  and  Third  Pointed) 
Ornament  Casts  in  the  fttuseura."  Mr. 
William  Brindlcy.  (Admission  free.) 
'J.lo  p.m. 


%x^k  Sefos. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — Last  week  the  Builders'  Association 
issued  notices  to  the  effect  that  the  working  hours  for 
all  branches  of  the  trade,  both  in  the  workshops  and 
out  of  doors,  on  and  after  Monday,  November  11,  until 
February  18, 1873,  would  be  from  seven  a.m.  to  five 
p.m.  On  Saturday  last  the  bricklayers  inserted  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  local  papers,  iu  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  masters,  if  they  enforced  the  rule  set  forth  in 
tlie  notice  they  had  issued,  would  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  rules  as  decided  by  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle.  The  car- 
penters and  joiners  also  dissent  from  the  masters' 
notices,  and  they  in  an  advertisement  stated  their  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle's  rules  did  not  provide 
for  the  hours  as  decided  upon  by  the  masters.  They 
contend  that  Mr.  Kettle  decided  that  the  working  hours 
of  carpenters  and  joiners,  botli  in-door  and  out-door 
workmen,  sliould  be  from  six  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  on  each 
of  the  first  five  working  days  iu  the  week  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for 
meals — viz  ,  half-an-hour  for  brealcfast,  and  one  hour 
for  dinner;  and  on  Saturdays  from  six  a.m.  to  one 
p.m  ,  with  half-an-hour  allowed  for  breakfast.  In  the 
winter  months— that  is  to  say.  for  a  period  comprising 
six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas— the 
regulations  were  to  be  essentially  different.  The  in- 
door workmen  were  to  keep  exactly  the  same  hours  as 
in  the  summer ;  but  the  out-door  men  were  to  com- 
mence at  seven  am.,  and  work  till  five  p.m.,  having, 
however,  only  half-an-hour  allowed  for  dinner.  Thus, 
the  out-door  men  would  make  half-an-hour  less  work- 
ing time  per  day  than  the  in-iloor  men.  The  wages  of 
out-door  and  in-door  men  were,  however,  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same— the  out-door  men,  they  consider,  being 
entitled  to  the  pay  for  the  extra  half-hour  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discomforts  they  have  to  endure  in  bad 
weather.  These  regulations,  the  men  contend,  were 
clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Kettle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  masters  rule  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  intended, 
but  that  Mr.  Kettle  intended,  during  the  twelve  weeks 
in  the  winter,  that  both  in  and  out-door  workers  should 
labour  from  seven  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  only,  and  that  the 
men  sliould  be  paid  only  for  the  hours  that  they  worked, 
without  any  allowance  whatever.  On  Monday,  not- 
withstanding the  notices  issued  by  the  employers,  the 
men  went  to  the  works  at  the  ordinary  time,  six 
o'clock,  but  at  three  firms  the  doors  were  found  to  be 
locked.  The  men  thereupon  left  the  premises  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  none  of  them  having  been  to 
work  since.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  conference  of  the 
employers  and  a  deputation  of  the  men  was  held.  After 
a  long  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  several  of 
the  men  contended  that  they  had  rightly  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  rule,  and  the  masters  took  a  con- 
trary view,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle 
should  be  asked  to  define  the  true  meaning  of  the  dis- 
puted rule.  Mr.  Bloore  was  selected  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  employers,  and  Messrs.  Laughton  and 
Waldron  as  those  of  the  men,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
these  three  gentlemen  should  proceed  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton last  evening  and  lay  the  matter  before  Mr.  Kettle, 
asking  him  to  give  his  decision  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  the  men  will  resume  work  upon  the  old 
conditions. 

The  Potteries. — To  the  great  relief  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  operative  potters  of  Staffordshire  have  with- 
drawn their  demand  for  payment  on  "good  from  hand" 
instead  of  "good  from  oven."  Had  the  demand  been 
persisted  in  a  general  lock-out  would  have  taken  place 
at  the  end  of  the  present  week,  in  which  case  from 
2-5,000  to  30,000  would  have  been  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. The  men  were  strengthened  in  this  demand  by 
the  fact  that  the  leading  house  of  Minton  &  Co.  had 
consented  to  pay  on  good  from  hand  ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  were  per- 
fectly unanimous  in  their  demand  to  resist  to  the  last 
extremity  the  radical  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
trad  •  which  would  have  been  involved  in  acceding  to 
the  demand  mentioned.  The  annual  hiring  this  Mar- 
tinmas is,  apart  from  this  dispute,  proceeding  less 
satisfactorily  than  usual,  but  both  sides  are  prepared  to 
submit  all  minor  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  local 
board  of  arbitration. 

Birmingha.m. — A  large  meeting  of  brassworkers 
was  held  on  Tuesday  night  at  Birmingham,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  the  workmen  employed  iu  several 
branches  of  the  trade  should  give  notice  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  next  to  leave  work,  in  consequence  of  their 
employers  not  recognising  their  demands  for  an  advance 
of  l.j  per  cent,  in  their  wages. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Ouarry  ABent3,l;;;ei)  the  largest 
and  liest  selected  stock  of  IIA.MiOll,  PoBTMADOC,  and 
GREEN  HOOFING  SLATES,  Slato  Slal.s,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ilanges,  Eain-water  (Joods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  llED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  W  UITLAND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawiu>;.H  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tiun.— OiBees  aud  Show-rooms  11  and  15,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Count  rj'  for  Sale  of  Wliitlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates. 

"RKMAIlKAnLB.  VERY  ItEMARKABLE  ISnEKn"  are  thO 
oftcrtB  ot  LAMPLOUan-S  PYRETIC  SALINE  iu  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox.  Fevers,  and  Skiu  Diseases, 
Specially  refrcshiug  and  invigorating  during  hot  weatner. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  Iho  Maker,  113,  llolbora-hill. 
London,— [AUVT.] 
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TENDERS. 

Bow  Common. — For  the  erection  of  schools  in  S.  Paul's- 
road.  Bow  Common,  E.,  fur  tlio  School  Board  for  London. 
Messrs.  R.  Phene  Spiers  &  Henry  Hall, architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  L.  C.  RidJett:— 

Longmire  &l  Burge £9989 

Nixon  &  Son 9977 

Brass 9940 

Webster 9925 

Higgs 9876 

Pritchard 9777 

Perry  &  Co 9468 

Cooke  &  Green 9402 

Nightingale 8999 

DaiFFlELn.— For  the  erection  of  the  Driffield  Board 
Schools.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  architect,  Manchester.  Quan- 
tities supplied: — 

Brethirick,  Gage,  &  Co £5396 

Shepherdson ;...    4795 

Brown 4695 

Foster  &  Son 4645 

Dickenson 5625 

Berry 4580 

Hewaon  Brothers  (accepted) 4566 

Hatoham.— The  tender  of  Peto  Brothers,  for  £7,494, 
was  omitted  from  the  list  last  week. 

London.— For  the  decoration  of  State  Booms  and  other 
workK  at  the  Mansion  House : — 

Morant,  Bovd,  &  Blanford  £50.50 

Trollope  &  Sons 3758 

Gillow&  Co.  (accepted) 3526 

London. — For  alterations  on  ground-floor  of  No.  2.S, 
Finsbui"y-place,  London,  for  the  Universal  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect.  Quantities  not 
eupplied : — 

Bivett £183    0    0 

Minchin leil    0    0 

Vaughan ifi'-i    0    0 

Boyce l:iH    0    0 

Wagner 106  10    0 

London.— For  the  erectioa  of  vaults  and  foundations 
for  the  Gresham  Life  Society,  Poultry,  London,  E.C.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Cole,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Barnett : — 

Trollope £4247 

Browne  &  Robinson 4074 

Henshaw 3635 

King  &  Son 3520 

Perry  &  Co 3353 

London. — For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  loose  boxes 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  at  Harrow- 
road.  Paddington,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir.  Tosh ; 

Blake  &  Eampleu £1384 

Wood 1283 

Pink 12.30 

Allen 1107 

Heath 1170 

Markham 1148 

Carter 1145 

Gaston 1145 

Bishop 1145 

Capps  &  Co 1088 

Mark 1070 

Gilson  1047 

Thompson 1037 

■Wall 1014 

HolmB   985 

Blease 083 

Garrod 983 

Ashburt 975 

Badman 975 

Beach 949 

Wilson 898 

Kobins  &Co 889 

Marylebone. — For  sewer  works  in  Seymour-street,  &c., 
S.  Marylebone.    Mr.  T.  G.  Browning,  Chief  Surveyor : — 

Wall £6200    0  0 

Stevens 6930    0  0 

Marshall 6719    0  0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  &  West 6197    0  0 

Pearson 4759    0  0 

Vickers  &  Crane 4075    0  0 

Hubbard 4.''i77    0  0 

Hoare  &  Son 4470    0  0 

Wigmoro 43.'iO    o  0 

J.  &  S.  Williams 4190    0  0 

Crocket 3995    0  0 

Potter 3700    0  0 

Pizzey 3499  10  0 

Ncavo  &  Son  (accepted) 3498    0  0 

Killingbaek 3094    0  0 

Haynes 3020    0  0 

MlDDI,ESEX.— For  alterations  at  "The  Castle"  Hotel, 
Finchloy-road,  Child's-hill,  for  Mr.  Handle.  Mr.  George 
Stookc,  architect: — 

Cottle £146  10    0 

Cook 145    0    0 

Levey 146    0    0 

Slovel 128    0    0 

Heath  (accepted) 122  10    0 

Allow 

For  for  old 

Pewtering.  Pewter. 

Eich £68  17     6    £14    4    6 

Kichards G3  17    6     10    0    0 

Heath 52    0    0    

Cottlo 56  10    0    10    0    0 

Wright 63  10    0    ;     11     0    0 

Coi  (accepted) 61    0    0    10    0    0 

MlIiLWALT..— For  the  erection  of  schools  in  West  Forrj-- 
road,  for  tho  School  Board  for  I..ondon.  Mr.  R.  Phon<5 
Spiers,  architect.     Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  0.  Eiddott: — 

.Shefflehl £7;iU3 

Cooper 6760 

Crockett. 6609 

Scrivener  &  White 6690 

Brass 0696 

HiggB 6660 

Browne  4  Rubinson G.'i28 

Cooke  &  Groon 6389 

Hlli  ft  Son 6340 

Pritchard 0293 

Klllby 6285 

Uansbridgc 6070 


PORTMADOC— For  the  erection  of  a  smithy,  for  Mr.  R. 
Jones.    Messrs.  Roberts  &  Morrow,  architects  :— 

E  Griffith     £210 

Hughes 200 

O.  Griffith     189 

Staines. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  residence. 
Mr,  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect : —  Without 

attics. 
£  £ 

Wright  Brothers  &  Goodchild    2620    2390 

Guest 2400     2300 

Spearing 2300    2174 

Lyons 2350    2070 

Turrell 2160     2080 

Boden 2010    1890 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  00,,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stonb  OFriCB : 

[Adtt.J  COKSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

QEEEN  EOOFINO-SLATES. 

Assuppliedto  H.IIH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially.adaptedfor 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

[Less  costly  than  ordinary  Qothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,    per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  6d. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17     6    ...    IGs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5    0    ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    6    ...    133. 

Do.        do.       12  by  6 17    6    ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 

Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained 

on  application  to 

MESSRS. R.\NDELL«i  CO.,  Oorsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 

Piccadilly,  W.,  and   at   Architectural  Museum,  Tufton- 

Btrect,  Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Carlisle  Public  Hall  Co.mpanv,  .Tanuary  15, 
1873. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  bniUiin,?. — Mr.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec,  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

CllESTEE  Union,  February  1,  1S73.— For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
600  male  and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  offices, 
&c.  Premium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £60  for  the 
second  best  design. — Mr.  William  Keartlaud,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  (Chester. 

Chichester,  November  27. — For  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  conversion  and  reconstruction  of  the 
West  Sussex  Company's  premises  in  East-street  into 
a  club  house. — Mr.  E.  G.  Raper,  Secretary,  West-street, 
Chichester. 

Llanellt  School  Board,  January  1, 1873. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
800  children,  at  Brynmawr,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  The 
estimate  not  to  exceed  £3  per  head.  A  premium  of 
£16  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of, — Mcs.-Jrs. 
Cox,  Davies,  &  Browne,  Solicitors,  Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

Vienna,  Decemher  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tcgett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200.  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  tho  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension 
SoclETV,  January  31,  1873.— For  plans  for  a  mountain 
chapel,  suitable  for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the  best  designs. — Itev. 
Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland ; 
and  Uev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Windermere. 


CONTRACTS   OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

Abervstwith,  December  2.— For  re-flagging  or 
asphalting  the  footpaths  of  the  town.— Mr.  W.  II. 
Thomas,  i'own  Clerk,  Aberystwith. 

Ao.mibaltv  (Whitehall),  November 26.— For  sup- 
plying H.  M.  Dockyards  with  chain  for  rigging,  cranes, 
&c. — Mr.  F.  W.  Rowsell,  Suporiutendent  of  (Joutracts. 

Ad.miralty  (Whitehall),  November  28.— For  the 
supply  of  tin  canisters.- Mr.  F.  VV.  Uowsoll,  Director 
of  Contracts. 

Belfast,  November  20.— For  the  construction  of 
about  23.540ft.  of  brick  sewers,  with  street  gulleys, 
sewer  entrances,  ventilating  shafts,  iS:c. — Mr.  J.  Guthrie, 
Towni  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  I!el(a-st. 

liERMONnsEV.  November  IS.— For  the  supply  of 
10,000ft  super  best  2iiu.  tooled  York  paving.— Mr.  IS. 
G.  Wilkinson,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry,  Maltly-atreet. 

liiKMiNciiA.M,  November  21 — For  repairs  to  the 
cemetery  buildings.-Edwin  John  Hayes,  town  clerk. 
Town  Clerk's  Of&ce,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 


Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay.— -Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  18,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  Bombay. 

Bradford,  November  25. — For  the  erection  of  23 
houses  on  the  Shipley  Fields  Estate,  Frizinghall. — 
Messrs.  Hope  &  Jardiue,  architects,  Exchange  Build- 
ings. Bradford. 

ijRiTisH  Columbia,  January  16,  1873. — For  tho 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Canterbury,  December  2. — For  a  concession  of 
the  town  sewage. — Mr.  R.  W.  Flint,  Town  Clerk, 
Castle-street,  Canterbury. 

C.vRDlFF,  November  27. — For  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Taff. — G.  Salmon, 
clerk,  'j'own  Hall,  Cardiff. 

CARDlFF,November  27. — For  scavenging  and  water- 
ing the  district  in  two  divisions  for  three  years. — G. 
Salmon,  clerk.  Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Co.MMissioNERS  OF  SEWERS,  November  22. — For 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  old  paving  stone. — Mr.  J. 
Daw,  Principal  Clerk,  Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. 

Ecclesiiill,  November  18. — For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house. — Mr.  S.  Firth,  Architect,  Undercliffe. 
Failsworth  Local  Board,  November  21. — For 
the  construction  of  certain  works  of  cross  sewering, 
paving,  flagging,  &c.,  in  Mill  lane,  Failsworth. — Mr. 
Trapp,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  88,  Nosley-street,  Man- 
chester. 

Great  Wigston  School  Board,  November  22. — 
For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  accommodate  300 
children  — Mr.  H.  A.  Owston,  Chairmau  to  the  School 
Board,  Friar-lane,  Leicester. 

Haverfordwest,  December  16. — For  the  erection 
of  boys',  girls',  and  infant  schools,  outbuildings,  and 
boundary  walls.  Also  master's  and  mistress's  resi- 
dences, &c., to  be  builtat  Prendcrgast. — Michael  White, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Haverfordwest. 

Heaton  Est-^te  (near  Bolton),  November  18. — 
For  the  construction  of  a  new  road  about  50  chains  in 
length.— Mr.  R.  Smith,  Deanc  Cottage,  Bolton. 

Ireland,  December  14. — For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Aughrane  Castle,  near  Ballygaar,  County 
Galway. — Mr.  Kempster,  Architect,  Ballinasloe. 

Leeds,  November  21. — For  the  erection  of  engine 
house,  boiler  house,  and  other  buildings  for  brick- 
making  in  Armley-road. — Wilson  &  Bailey,  architects. 
Central  Market-buildings,  Leeds. 

Leominster,  November  21. — For  the  erection  of 
class-rooms  for  the  National  Schools.— Mr.  E.  Lloyd, 
Solicitor,  Leominster. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  November '21. 
— For  the  construction  of  908ft.  of  brick  sewers,  with 
iron  pipe,  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith. — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engiueer  to  the  Board,  Spring- 
gardens. 

RIidland  Railway',  November  18. — For  the  supply 
of  chaius,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  various  other 
stores. — Mr.  J.  Williams,  Secretary,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  November  lo. — I''or  the  erec- 
tion i.*f  machine  office  and  weighbridge  foundations  at 
South  Tottenham  — Secretary,  Way  and  Works  Com- 
mittee, Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

BIoREcoMBE,  November  21. — For  the  construction 
of  1.000  lineal  yards  of  brick  sewers. — Mr.  John  Bond, 
Surveyor.  Morecombe. 

North  Eastern  Railw.vy,  December  1"2. — For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Kings- 
ton-street, Hull. — Mr.  Prosser,  architect,  York. 

North  Eastern  Railway,  December  12  —For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Lime 
Kiln  Creek.  Hull. — Mr   Prosser,  architect,  Y'ork. 

North  London  Railway  Co:iiPANY,  December 
3 — For  the  supply  of  300  tons  of  house  coal. — Mr 
R.   S.  Mansel.  Secretary,  Euston  Station,  N.W. 

S.  Luke's  (Middlesex),  November  IS —For  the  pur- 
chase of  an  iron  building  standing  in  S.  Thomas's 
Burial  Ground,  Golden-lane.  —  Mr.  W.  ^V.  Hayne, 
Vestry  Offices,  City-road. 

S.  Luke's,  Millwall,  November  25.— For  the 
erection  of  a  parsonage  and  schools. — Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Lewis,  architects,  Millwall. 

Sheffield,  December  5.— For  the  construction  of 
about  9J  miles  of  street  tramways.— John  Yeomans, 
Town  Clerk,  Sheffield. 

SouTHPORT,  Decembers. — For  the  erection  of  a 
new  public  building  in  Lord-street. — Messrs.  Ma.xweU 
&  Take,  Architects,  Bury. 

Teddinhton,  November  l.s.  —  For  finishing  four 
houses.  Specification  to  be  seen  at  the  Roebuck, 
Hampton-road,  Teddington. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway. — Bradford, 
Ecclesiiill,  and  Idle,  and  Idle  and  Shipley 
ItAiLWAVs — (First  Contract)  O.sset  and  Dewsbury 
Railway,  December  9. — For  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger station,  platforms,  waiting  shed,  and  goods 
warehouse,  at  Earlshcaton,  and  large  fireproof  goods 
warehouse,  offices,  entrance  gates,  and  weighbridges, 
cottages,  &c.,  at  Dewsbury.  (Second  Contract).— For 
the  construction  of  passenger  stations,  platforms, 
waiting  sheds,  &c.,  at  Ecjleshill  and  Idle.  And  goods 
shed,  coke  stage,  engine  pits,  crane,  weighbridges, 
and  other  works  at  Shipley.— Mr.  J.  Frasor,  Engineer, 
19,  "^'ork-place,  Leeds. 

W.\u  Department  Contracts,  November  26. — 
For  the  performance  of  works  and  repairs  to  War 
Department  buildings  at  Sunderland  and  Tynemouth. 
-Royal  Engineer  Office,  12,  Princess-Street,  Corn- 
brook,  Manchester. 

Woolwich  Union,  November  21.— For  the  engi- 
neering works  at  the  new  infirmary  adjoining  the 
workhouse. — .Mr.  S.  Brough-Sargent,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Union  Offices,  Plumstead. 
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THE  WORK>[AK'S  SHARE  IN 

ARCHITECTURE.— II. 

What  it  Is. 

WE  made  some  remai-ks  three  weeks  ago 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  architecture 
of  tlie  Jliddle  Ages  was  designed  by  indi- 
vidual workmen,  and  tried  to  investigate  the 
subject  by  internal  evidence  from  Mediseval 
buildings  themselves.  This  evidence,  far 
from  sliowing  that  every  workman  designed 
liis  own  bit  of  wall  or  vault  or  roof  as  he 
went  on,  proves,  to  something  little  short  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  his  first 
and  most  essential  duty  was  to  carry  out  tlie 
ideas  of  the  head  designer.  This  understood, 
the  further  question  arose  whether  he  was 
capable,  in  a  smaller  way,  of  designing  any- 
thing for  himself.  Many  men — perhaps, 
most  men — have  no  such  capacity,  or  have  it 
only  in  some  rudimentary  and  abortive  shape. 
For  these,  the  only  course  was  to  do  what 
they  were  fit  for,  to  laecome  merely  mechanical 
workmen  of  one  or  another  class.  For  the  man. 
liowever,  who  had  artistic  talent,  who  held 
witliin  him  some  thoughts,  however  few. 
which  would  enrich  the  work  on  whicli  all 
•were  engaged,  a  career  was  provided.  He. 
indeed,  like  every  one  else,  had  to  do  his 
share  in  carrying  out  the  general  scheme  ; 
he  had  to  work  as  a  subordinate,  and  to  put 
into  shape  the  inventions  of  another  ;  but 
still  in  the  minor  details  of  this  design  he 
liad  liberty  ;  a  place  was  found  him  in  wliich 
Lis  own  imagination  might  be  exercised,  and 
a  larger  and  yet  larger  place,  as  he  deserved 
it  better.  He  was  not  by  any  means  a  wholly 
indcpoudent  designer,  unless,  as  the  last 
reward  of  much  diligent  work,  he  became  the 
architect  or  master  mason  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
structure  ;  but  in  a  rank  which,  from  the 
necessity  of  things  was  a  secondary  one,  he 
had  liberty  of  design  within  rigidly  defined 
limits.  Tims,  the  actual  share  of  the  indi- 
vidual workman  in  architecture,  as  deduced 
from  !Medircval  works,  turns  out  to  be  very 
different  from  the  imaginary  control  over  it 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him  by  fanciful 
writers.  He  was  one  actor  in  a  drama,  and 
according  to  his  talent  he  had  a  more  or  less 
important  part  assigned  him.  According  to 
his  talent,  too,  lie  might  act  this  part  in  a 
dull  mechanical  way,  or  in  a  spirited  and 
original  one  ;  he  miglit  even  put  so  much  of 
his  own  thought  and  invention  into  it  that  he 
could  be  said,  so  to  speak,  to  have  "  created" 
the  part  ;  but,  strictly  and  accurately,  he  no 
more  created  it  than  Garrick  created  Ham- 
let, or  Jlrs.  Siddons  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
creator  of  each  and  every  part  was,  by  neces- 
sity, the  creator  of  the  whole  cb'ama  :  the  un- 
known .Sliakcspeare  who  put  liis  thoughts  into 
a  building  instead  of  a  book,  and  found  his 
way  to  men's  liearts  by  their  eyes  instead  of 
their  cars. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  modern  times,  then, 
is  the  getting  intelligent  actors.  This  is 
where  the  arcliitectural  drama  at  present 
fails  ;  and  if  any  one  doubts  it,  wo  refer  him 
to  the  cases — not  rare  in  church  building — 
where  JMedi.-cval  compositions  have  been  al- 
most literally  copied.  ]\Iore  lifeless  pro- 
ductions, as  a  rule,  cannot  be  found,  and  the 
lifelessness,  unquestionably,  is  due  to  the 
workmen.  The  general  conception  (whotlicr 
suitable  or  not  for  modern  purposes)  is  tlie 
same  which  delights  us  elsewhere  by  its 
beauty  ;  the  design,  or  main  scheme  of  the 
structure,  looks,  perhaps  almost  faultless  in 
the  model  we  are  rejjcating,  and  yet,  in  our 
neat  and  careful  imitation,  we  have  managed 
to  lose  its  wliole  spirit  and  essence.  It  is  the 
difference  between  Shakespeare  represented  by 
Garrick  and  Mi-s.  Siddons,  and  Shakespeare 
represented  by  a  company  of  amateurs.  I'he 
fault  is  not  in  the   author,   but  in  the   per- 


formers ;  and  the  remedy  is  not  to  discard  the 
former,  but  to  educate  the  latter.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world  for  [an architect  to  find  workmen 
who  will  do  their  work  with  interest  and  intel- 
ligence. It  may  not  be  ahogetlier  or  chiefiy 
the  fault  of  the  workmen,  but  the  fact  is 
what  we  have  stated.  The  difficulty  may  be 
traceable  to  the  existence  of  a  bad  system,  or  to 
the  want  of  a  good  one,  but  here  it  is,  and  it 
is  of  no  nso  to  ignore  it.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be 
done  as  the  painting  of  a  wall  or  a  piece  of 
woodwork,  in  two  or  thi'ee  colours.  If  the 
workman  had  a  fraction  of  the  intelligence 
and  judgment  which  years  of  experience  ought 
to  have  given  him,  the  architect  could  settle 
with  him,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  general 
cliaracter  of  the  tints  desired,  and  leave  him 
with  the  confidence  that  he  would  select 
them  so  as  to  harmonise.  As  matters  now 
are,  this  would  usually  be  little  short  of 
recklessness  ;  the  least  an  architect  can  do  is 
to  make  a  careful  drawing  showing  all  the 
colours  required,  and  even  this  is  not  enough 
unless  he  stands  by  and  sees  them  mixed. 
Make  a  pattern  and  leave  it,  and  the  chances 
are  it  will  not  be  matched  within  a  dozen 
shades.  If  you  indicate,  for  instance,  some 
one  of  the  innumerable  tones  of  brown  or 
gray,  you  may  calculate  with  confidence  on 
not  finding  tlie  former  represented  by  ultra- 
marine, or  the  latter  by  vermilion  ;  but  much 
nearer  the  mark  than  this  the  average  house- 
painter  does  not  trouble  himself  to  go.  He 
can  make  broad  distinctions,  but  lie  does  not 
stoop  to  trifles,  and  if  he  comes  within  a 
dozen  shades  of  tlie  pattern  thinlcs  he  has 
managed  it  pretty  well.  Of  course ,  the  common 
house -painter  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
])rofessed  decorators)  is  a  comparatively  un- 
skilled workman,  but  still  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  his  art.  The  mason's  is  a  much 
higher  class  of  work,  and  an  architect  meets 
from  time  to  time  with  many  masons  whom 
lie  cannot  but  respect  for  their  ijractical 
knowledge  and  their  real  anxiety  to  make  "  a 
good  job  "  of  their  building.  They  are  so 
far  in  advance  of  tlie  painter  that  they  do 
the  mechanical  part  of  their  business  very 
well,  and  to  do  this  in  a  complicated  and 
difficult  thing  like  masonry  is  no  trifle,  In 
fact,  the  man  who  is  a  clever  masqn  gives 
jiroof  thereby  of  so  much  intelligence  and 
capacity  that  one  naturally  looks  for  more, 
and  then,  alas !  for  the  most  part,  is  dis- 
appointed. As  we  said  before,  it  is  not 
wholly  or  principally  the  mason's  fault  that 
it  should  be  so.  He  has  fallen  on  evil  times, 
and  it  is  his  circumstances  rather  than  his 
nature  that  have  robbed  him  of  tlie  power 
wliicli  his  predecessors  wielded.  Still,  the 
fact  remains  that  thougli  he  can  execute 
almost  anything  that  can  be  put  on  paper,  he 
can  design  for  himself  almost  nothing,  and 
hence,  where  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  so 
design,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  his  work 
becomes  lifeless  and  insipid.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, tlie  decorative  mason  or  carver,  whoso 
work  cannot  be  set  out  by  i-ule  and  line,  but 
who  must  do  it,  as  we  say,  "by  eye,"  that  is, 
by  liis  own  judgment  and  perception  of  what 
is  excellent^.  Wliat  he  does  is  wortliless 
witliout  tliis  judgment  and  perception,  and 
yet  liow  rarely  does  he  possess  them  ;  and 
liow  much  more  rarely  does  he  possess  tliat 
invention  which  will  qualify  him  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  a  building  out  of  the  .stores  of 
his  own  mind.  Tlius,  modern  arcliitecture 
loses  in  two  ways  at  once  ;  first,  from  the 
fact  that  eacli  example  of  it  only  contains  the 
ideas  of  the  liead  designer,  instead  of  con- 
taining tliese  jiliix  the  ideas  of  the  subordinate 
designers ;  and  second,  from  tlie  fact  tliat 
even  the  head  designer  cannot  get  his 
idi'as  adequately  and  forcibly  expressed. 
^\'e  may  as  well  avow  at  once — what  we 
are  very  likely  to  be  reminded  of — that 
there  are  many  head  designers,  in  the  present 
state  of  afl'airs,  who  have  no  ideas  worth 
expressing.     True,  however,  as  this  is,  and 


often  as  we  have  enlarged  on  it  when  we 
have  been  dealing  with  the  archilect'x  share  in 
architecture,  we  still  see  that  competent 
designers  fit  for  a  subordinate  position  are 
more  rare  in  proportion  than  competent 
architects.  "We  know,  to  speak  within 
bounds,  of  twenty  living  architects  who  have 
produced,  as  far  as  general  arrangement  and 
composition  go,  good  Gothic  buildings  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  of  competent  carvers  and 
decorators  enough,  or  nearly  enough,  to  under- 
take the  carving  and  decoration  with  which 
those  twenty  architects  have  to  do. 

The  wisest  course,  perhaps,  wliicb  a  really 
able  architect  can  just  now  adopt,  is  to  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  general  design,  and  as 
little  as  possible  on  decorative  details.  Main 
composition,  skyline,  and  the  massing  of  light 
andsliade,  are  within  his  power  to  regulate  ;  so 
are  mechanically-worked  features  like  mould- 
ings and  tracery ;  and  architecture  of  the 
grandest  type  can  be  produced  with  simple 
elements  like  these.  There  will  be  a  certain 
over-severity  about  it,  no  doubt,  and  without 
sculpture,  or  figirre  painting,  or  carved  orna- 
ment, it  can  never  reach  the  highest  class  of 
beauty.  If,  however,  these  higher  arts  are 
unattainable,  it  is  useless  to  accept  mere 
counterfeits  of  them  :  in  sober  truth,  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  so-called  '•  designer," 
whose  designing  now  consists  in  nothing  but 
the  providing  a  box  with  holes  in  it  for  the 
so-called  "  carver  "  to  adorn,  would  find  him- 
self forced  into  something  like  architecture, 
if  the  services  of  this  "  carver  "  were  denied 
him.  Even  such  buildings  as  those  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  if  they  could  once  be  freed 
from  the  trashy  ornament  which  covers  them 
like  a  cutaneous  eruption,  would  be  no  longer 
absolutely  repulsive,  however  ugly.  At  pre- 
sent, as  these  and  some  other  specimens  of 
London  architecture  tempted  us  to  say  a  short 
time  since,  every  incompetent  mason  seems  to 
set  up  as  a  carver,  and  every  incompetent 
architect  seems  to  rely  on  such  a  carver  to 
save  him.  It  is  a  fact,  about  which  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  by  merely  keeping  his 
eyes  open  as  he  walks  tlirough  any  of  our 
larger  towns,  that  a  great  part  of  what  passes 
for  external  design — especially  among  the 
mongrel  or  "eclectic"  school — consists  in 
little  beyond  the  setting  up  of  plenty  of  free- 
stone in  block  for  the  carver  to  chop  into 
patterns.  If  the  carvers  who  thus  pander  by 
wholesale  to  a  vulgar  taste  had  been,  on  the 
contrary,  men  of  real  power  and  cultivated 
genius,  their  work,  however  precious  on  its 
own  account,  would  still  have  been  no  sub- 
stitute for  architecture  ;  while,  being  what 
it  is,  and  serving  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence 
of  all  general  composition,  it  is  a  nuisance 
which  cannot  be  too  soon  abated.  We  do  not 
forget  that  here  and  there  a  genuine  bit  of 
carving,  fresh  and  real,  sparkles  from  amidst 
the  rubbish  which  threatens  to  crowd  it  out 
of  sight.  We  do,  though  far  too  rarely,  see 
some  scrap  of  ornament  which  a  clever  man 
evidently  invented  as  well  as  carved,  and  in- 
vented in  such  a  key,  so  to  speak,  that  it 
improves  with  the  buUding  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Happy  is  the  architect  who  has  found 
such  a  helper,  with  thoughts  and  ability  of 
liis  own,  who  knows  how  to  use  liberty  without 
abusing  it.  There  is  room  in  the  world  for  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  many,  in  all 
branches  of  art  and  manufacture ;  when  we 
get  them,  if  ever  we  do,  we  shall  be  a  long 
stage  nearer  to  equalling  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  till  we  get  them,  let  us  at 
least  resolve  that  we  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  their  mere  deceptive  imitations. 


mUDG i:  ROADWAYS.— IV. 

WHEN  bridges  are  built  to  carry  the 
traffic  of  streets,  instead  of  that  of 
country  or  suburban  roads,  there  are  one  or 
two  features  which  at  once  serve  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  roadway  proper  is  usually 
paved,  not  in  the  sense  understood  with  re- 
spect to  the  paving  of  footpaths,  in  which 
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the  paring  consists  of  flags,  but  in  that  in 
which  the  surface  is  laid  down  with  "  sets," 
as  they  are  technically  termed.  Tlveso  "  sets" 
consist  of  stones,  "  hamnier-squai-ed  ;"  that 
is,  roughly  dressed  into  the  form  of  a  solid 
9in.  by  Gin.  Several  names  are  bestowed  upon 
these  sets,  according  to  their  size  and  quality.  In 
some  localities,  more  especially  in  the  quarries 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Leicester,  they  are 
called  "  sovereigns"  and  "half-sovereigns," 
accordingly  as  they  are  of  the  full  size 
specified  above  or  of  a  smaller  size,  re- 
sembling tlrose  that  are  usually  put  down  at 
the  entrance  to  stables,  farm-sheds,  and  court- 
yards. Sometimes  the  roadway  of  bridges, 
situated  as  just  described,  is  constructed  of 
wooden  sets,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  those 
of  stone.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  apropos 
of  roadways,  that  the  wooden  paving,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  undergoing  a  very  extensive  trial  in 
London  just  no  iv,  and  maybe  fairly  considered 
to  be  tried  on  its  merits.  A  strip  of  roadway  on 
this  principle  has  now  been  laid  down  for 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  S. 
Mary-le-Strand,  and  appears  to  wear  well. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  tlie  absence 
of  the  noise  and  racket  which  attends  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stone  thoroughfare  in  the 
adoption  of  the  wooden  road.  The  only 
question  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  that  of 
durability.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  a 
roadway  will  stand  the  traffic  of  London  it 
will  stand  any  traffic  that  can  possibly  come 
upon  it,  allowing  in  all  cases  for  reasonable 
wear  and  tear.  Another  distinctive  feature 
to  be  noticed  in  bridges,  which  may  be 
appropriately  called  street  bridges,  is  that  the 


others  provided  for  them  next  to  the  base  of 
the  parapet.  The  remaining  portions  of  Fig.  1 
are  self-explanatory. 

Having  already  given  sufficient  examples  of 
the  method  of  constructing  roadways  over 
cast-iron  girders,  we  may  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  those  which  are  carried  upon  girders 
of  wrought  iron.  In  Fig.  2  is  represented  a 
cross  section  of  half  the  roadway  of  Lendal 
Bridge  in  the  city  of  York.  There  is  a  liistory 
connected  with  the  l^uilding  of  this  bridge. 
The  design  shown  in  the  figure  is  the  second 
one  which  was  proposed  for  the  same  site.  It 
is  very  different  in  character  from  the  first, 
which  was  a  lattice  girder.  Unluckily,  when 
the  former  was  in  course  of  erection,  the 
staging  gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
ture, temporary  and  permanent,  was  carried 
away  into  the  stream  beneath.  The  authorities, 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  mishap,  reconsidered 
the  whole  bridge  question,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  tlie  adojition  of  a  new 
style  of  erection  altogether.  Instead  of  the 
lattice  girder  with  parallel  flanges,  which 
constituted  the  first  design,  they  selected  a 
design  of  Mr.  Page,  which  substituted  wrought- 
iron  arch  ribs  for  the  horizontal  lattice 
girders,  a  change  in  an  .esthetical  point  of 
view  decidedly  for  the  better.  The  main 
girders  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  at  G  G  ;  to 
them  are  bolted  the  wrought-iron  gusset 
pieces  or  brackets  B  B,  upon  whicli  rest  the 
cross  girders  C  C  These  cross  beams  are 
small  lattice  girders,  and  liave  the  great 
merit  of  possessing  the  features  of  strength 
and  lightness  combined.  Upon  the  cross 
girders  C  C  are  placed  the  small  ^^Tought-i^on 


passing  loads,  and  distribute  them  more  evenly 
over  the  girders.  The  cork  and  bitumen 
evidently  act  in  some  measure  as  absorber.s 
of  the  effect  produced  by  passing  loads. 
Over  this  layer  is  placed  another  of  ordinary 
cement  concrete,  composed  of  gravel  and 
Portland  cement,  and  upon  this  is  laid  the 
granite  paving.  The  footpaths  have  layers 
of  similarly  composed  concrete,  and  a  paving 
of  flags  Sin.  in  thickness.  For  a  bridge 
constituted  wholly  of  wrought  iron,  this 
must  be  considered  rather  a  heavy  super- 
structure in  spite  of  the  intermediate  layer 
of  cork  concrete.  Paving  stones  and  York 
landings  have  considerable  more  weight  than 
eitlier  wood  or  asphalte.  If  durability  and 
efficiency  can  be  obtained,  the  lighter  the 
roadway  and  footpaths  of  a  bridge  can  be 
made,  the  more  economical  the  structure. 
In  a  road  bridge  the  superstructure  constitutes 
a  very  important  item  in  the  total  load  which 
the  bridge  has  to  support.  In  this  point  it 
differs  from  a  railway  bridge,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  roadway  itself  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  that  of  the  loads  which  pass 
over  it. 


ART  TREASURES  FROM  CYPRUS.* 

THE  Island  of  Cyprus  is  one  of  those  points 
which  stand  marked  in  the  map  of  the  world 
as  an  ancient  focus  or  radiating  point  of  civilisation. 
The  key  to  the  history  of  the  origins  and  early 
development  of  Greek  civilisation,  Greek  forms  of 
worship  and  of  art,  is  the  history  of  the  earl}'  move- 
ments and  contact  of  races  along  the  coasts  and  in 
the  coastward  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The   contact  of   Hellenic  settlements  with  Semitic 
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footpaths  are  usually  paved  either  with  flags 
or  with  some  description  of  ornamental  tiles. 
The  latter  method  has  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  footpaths  of  AYestminster 
Bridge.  Regarding  the  relative  merits  of 
these  two  descriptions  of  footpaths,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  the  cross  section  of 
the  roadway  of  a  bridge  erected  over  the 
Mcdway,  at  the  town  of  Rochester,  which  is 
in  every  sense  a  street  bridge.  The  principals 
or  main  girders  G  G  are  composed  of  cast- 
iron  ribs,  spaced  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
These  arc  connected  togctlier  by  cast-iron 
cross  girders  C  C,  wliich  arc  in  separate 
lengtlis,  each  pair  of  lengths  being  bolted  to- 
gether by  wrought-iron  bolts  at  tlicir  junction 
over  each  main  girder.  The  roadway  is  paved 
with  "sets"  of  granite.  A  most  extensive 
use  was  mailc  of  sets  in  paving  the  Albert 
Embankment  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  extending  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Vauxhall.  The  greater  portion  of  tlicse 
came  either  from  Aberdeen  or  (Jiiernsey.  As 
a  material  for  roadways,  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  does  not  disintegrate  so  fast  as  the 
other.  It  is  not  ([uite  so  liard,  and  tlicrefore 
does  not  wear  with  the  same  rapidity.  'I'he  foot- 
path in  the  bridge  in  Fig.  1  is  paved  with 
flags  (iin.  in  thickness.  These  flags  are  laid 
upon  a  couple  of  stone  bearer.^  12in.  and  1  tin. 
respectively  in  thickness.  There  is  thus  a  fall 
of  loin,  in  the  footpatli  in  the  widtli  of  Mft. 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  into  the  side 
cliannels.  It  is  to  he  noticed  that  in  \Vest- 
minster  Bridge  the  footpaths  do  not  drain  into 
the  side  channels  of  the  roadway,  but  into 


rolled  joists  a  a,  and  to  the  lower  flange  of 
these  are  bolted  the  corrugated  iron  plates 
P  P.  These  plates  extend  the  whole  way 
across  the  bridge,  both  under  the  roadway 
and  footpaths.  Those  under  the  roadway 
are  Jin.  in  thickness,  and  those  under  the 
footpaths  J-in.  A  greater  degree  of  strength 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  corrugated  iron 
plates  beyond  that  afforded  by  mere  sheet 
iron.  There  are,  however,  two  other  methods 
of  obtaining  a  similar,  and  even  a  greater, 
amount  of  strength.  One  is  by  taking  a 
common  sheet-iron  plate  one-sixteenth  or  J-in. 
in  thickness,  and  bending  it  into  the  form  of 
an  arch.  If  one  of  these  be  tested  with  a 
weight  at  the  crown,  it  will  be  found  to 
carry  five  tons  without  any  sensible  deflec- 
tion. The  other  method  is  to  employ  buckle 
plates,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  possess 
enormous  strength.  Thiir  expense  is  a  great 
objection  to' their  use,  although  it  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that  they  liave  been  used  in 
some  very  large  superstructures  of  bridges 
— the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for  exanqile. 
Their  great  strength  is  due  partly  to  tlieir 
peculiar  shape,  which  is  that  of  a  dome,  and 
partly  to  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  manu- 
factured, ■frliich  is  accomplished  under  ex- 
cessive pressure.  The  carri.-vge  or  roadway 
U  R  in  Fig.  2  is  composed  of  several  layers 
of  nuitcrial.  In  the  first  place,  a  layer  of 
concrete  consisting  of  cork  and  bitumen,  .'tin. 
in  thickness,  is  placed  immediately  over  the 
corrugated  iron  plates.  The  object  of  intro- 
ducing this  light  substance  between  the 
wrought-iron  girder  and  the  rest  of  the  road 
material    is    to    deaden    the    concussion    of 


settlements  along  those  coasts  and  in  tliose  islands, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  with  .aborigin.il  popula- 
tions— these  constitute  for  the  historical  scholar  a 
set  of  problems  the  most  fascinating,  the  must  im- 
portant, and  the  most  difticult.  Upon  these  the 
attention  of  much  of  the  best  modern  scholarship  ha.s 
fixed  itself,  illuminating  them  bit  by  bit  with  results 
laboriously  obtained,  and  in  need  of  perpetual  re- 
vision. But  there  has  been  one  thing  always 
obvious — that  for  the  study  of  the  primitive  inter- 
communication between  Greek  and  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian,  Cj'prus  is  the  centre  of  the  position. 
There  were  other  seats  of  early  inten;omniU[iicatiou 
— there  was  Crete,  there  was  Rhodes,  there  was  Cos, 
there  was  Tarsus,  at  which  the  Phaniicians,  busy 
carriers  as  they  were,  would  have  brought  their  own 
civilisation,  and  that  of  the  great  continental  em- 
pires with  which  they  traded,  into  contact  with  the 
receptive  faculties  of  men  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
There  were  all  the  harbiiur  towns  of  the  Hellenic 
world  proper,  to  which  the  riueuicians  pushed  their 
coasting  enterprise.  But  Cyprus,  the  great  island 
lying  not  far  south  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia  and  not  far 
west  of  the  coast  of  Syria — within  sight  of  Libauus 
in  clear  weather^would  be  the  main  central  meeting 
]mint  of  races.  There  the  rhanioian  traders  from 
Siclon  would  early  beach  their  galleys  ;  there  they 
would  set  out  their  wares  for  sale ;  thiTC  they  would 
colonise  and  estabUsh  a  starting-point  for  more 
adventurous  voyages  yet.  Thither  they  would  im- 
port their  gods,  then-  arts,  their  fashions,  and  pre- 
sently those  also  of  the  other  great  sources  and 
deslinalionsof  their  commerce,  the  mainland  empires 
of  I'.u'ypl  and  AssN-ria.  And  so.  in  fact,  we  have  a 
hundred  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  Cyprus  being  largely 
and  early  I'hcenicianised.  A'irgil  makes  the  mythic 
Phoeniiian  Dido  tell  of  her  father  having  ravaged 
and  subdued  C}iirus;  and  there  are  other  notices 
representing  the  Phoenicians  as  masters  there  before 
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the  time  of  Solomon  ;  say,   roughly,  ten  or  twelve 
j    centuries  at  least  before  Christ.     We  cannot  tell  at 
!    Tvhat  date,  later  than  this,   the  earliest  colonists  of 
I    Hellenic  blood  planted  themselves  there.     But  from 
t    the  date  when  they  did  so,  and  found  the  Phoi-uicians 
;    there  before  them,  tliere  continued  to  exist  in   the 
j    island  as  rivals  two  ruling  races,  one  the  Phcenician 
and  the  other  the  Hellenic,  centred  in  different  cities 
I    and  to  some  extent  balancing  each  other  in  their 
I    supremacy  over  the  native  population.     Who  that 
native  Cypriot  was  by  blood,  and  of  what  language, 
■    is  as  yet  uncertain,  although  the  art  of  the  island 
'    hands  down  a  very  pronounced  type  of  his  physiog- 
nomy, which  is  perpetuated  among  the  people  living 
in  the  island  at  this  day.     And  being  whoever  he 
was,  he  belongs  to  the  Oriental  rather  than  to  the 
Greek  cycles  of  ancient   history  ;  passing,  as  tribu- 
tary,  he  and  his  island,    with  its  rival   Phcenician 
and    Hellenic    ruling   races — with  onlj'  momentary 
periods    of    independence    for    them  —  under    the 
sovereigntv  of   one  or  another  in  succession  of  the 
Oriental   empires,   Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  finally 
Persian. 

So  that,  we  repeat,  for  evidences  of  the  early  and 
fertilising  inlet  of  Pha?nician,  and  through  the  Phce- 
nicians  of  Ass-sn-ian  an<l  Egyptian  ideas  and  influences 
upon  the  Hellenic  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  subse- 
quent perpetuation  and  embodiment  of  ideas  in  which 
these  elements  continued  in  fusion  as  they  continued 
nowhere  else,  there  should  evidently  be  no  place  like 
Cyprus.  Get,  if  got  they  were  to  be,  a  sufficient 
number  of  ancient  monuments  from  Cyprus,  and 
therein  you  must  have  the  best  visible  and  tangible 
testimonies  in  aid  of  that  obscure  literary  testimony 
which  scholarship  has  so  laboriously  sought  for,  and 
sifted,  and  pored  and  conjectured  over — you  must 
have  the  best  clue  to  the  primitive  modes  and  forms 
in  which  Semitic  and  Egj'ptian  ideas  and  arts  and 
tjrpes  of  worship,  as  conveyed  and  modified  through 
the  Phoeuician  channels  of  communication,  pene- 
trated and  impregnated  the  receptive  faculties  of  the 
Greek. 

Now  such  monuments,  in  any  bulk,  were  long 
wanting.  They  are  wanting  no  longer.  Several 
minor  finds  of  antiquities  have  in  recent  years  been 
made  in  Cyprus  of  a  kind  to  encourage  further 
search.  Obscurity  rests  upon  the  question  of  the 
sites  of  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  island,  both 
the  Greek  and  the  I'hosnician.  But  the  sites  of 
some  have  been  recognised  with  certainty,  and  among 
them  that  of  Idalium,  near  the  modern  Dali,  and  that 
of  Golgos,  near  the  modern  Athieno.  Some  not  un- 
successful excavations  had  in  recent  years  been  made 
at  these  and  other  sites,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Lang,  Count 
de  Vogue,  and  General  de  Cesnola,  of  the  British, 
French,  and  American  diplomatic  services  respec- 
tively ;  and  some  few  of  their  fruits  had  been  acquired 
for  Vienna,  for  the  I.ouvre,  for  the  British  Museum, 
and  for  private  collections.  The  characteristic  yield 
of  the  diggings  in  Cyprus,  besides  glass  vessels  often 
in  a  beautiful  state  of  oxydisation  .and  iridescence, 
has  been  a  particular  kind  of  fictile  vase,  different 
from  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Etruscan,  and  carrying 
generally  plain  patterns  of  lines  and  circles,  or  else 
elementary  birds  and  animals,  in  brown  on  a  ground 
of  light  earth-colour ;  and  next,  statues  and 
statuettes  or  fragments  of  them  executed  in  a 
mixed  style,  not  in  marble,  but  in  a  calcareous 
Stone  common  in  the  island.  All  previous  discoveries 
of  these  things  in  Cyprus  have  now  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  American  excavator.  AVhere 
others  had  found  one  fragment,  he  has  found  tons  of 
fragments.  He  has  ransacked  the  ancient  necropolis 
of  Idalium  ;  he  has  struck  upon  a  temple  full  of 
statues  at  (Jolgos,  most  likely  a  temple  of  Aphrodite 
— Cypris,  the  goddess  of  the  island — he  has  struck 
upon  and  rans.acked  that.  The  result  is  an  immense 
and  surprising  collection  of  statues  and  statuettes 
and  heads  and  fragments  of  them,  in  the  calcareous 
stone  of  which  we  have  sp(.ken.  archaic  vasc", 
oxydised  vessels  of  glass,  idols,  and  votive  images 
and  toys  ami  ornaments  and  lamps  in  painted  terra- 
cotta, spear  and  javelin  heads,  funereal  bandeaux  in 
thin  gold,  cups  and  bowls  in  clay  and  bronze — every 
v.ariety  of  object  which  the  people  of  an  ancient  race 
were  accustomed  either  to  dedicate  in  their  temples, 
or  to  bury  with  them  in  their  tombs. 

Immense  and  surprising,  we  .say,  in  point  of 
number;  but  the  real  import.ance  of  the  collection  is 
for  the  light  which  its  study  has  to  throw  upon  the 
most  vexed  problems,  the  problems  most  in  need  of 
just  such  illumination,  in  the  history  of  ancient  art 
and  religion.  What  sort  of  partfcular  problems 
these  arc  we  can  only  indicate  in  the  roughest  and 
most  general  way.  The  two  personages  of  Greek 
religion  whom,  in  some  of  their  forms  at  least,  the 
Greek  owed  most  directly  to  the  Phoenician,  were 
Ilerakles  and  Aphrodite — Hercules  and  Venus  in  the 
language  of  Lcmfirii're  and  ignorance.  Cyprus  was 
the  seat  of   all   others   where   the  Greek  received, 


Irarned,  and  assimilated  his  knowledge  of  these  two 
deities.     Cypris,  the  Cyprian  or  Paphian  Aphrodite 
of    the    Greeks,  retained  throughout  many   of   her 
Oriental    characteristics    those    of    the    Phcenician 
Astarte,  or  of  Mylitta.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
temple  of  this  Grieco-Phccnician  Aphrodite  that  the 
mass  of  the   statues  and  fragments  of  statues  now 
under  consideration  were  ranged,  on  pedestals  against 
the  walls  or  in  rows  down   the  middle.     The  great 
majority  of  them  represent  either  figures  of  the  god 
Herakles  in  one  or  another  archaic  and  semi-Phccni- 
cian  form,  throwing  wholly  new  light  on  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  god,  or  else  figures  of  priests  of  Aphrodite, 
to  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  emblem  of  the  dove 
and  other  emblems  which  they  carry.     There  are  also 
other  figures  and  numberless  well-preserved  heads  of 
priests  or  gods,  some  unconjecturable.     Every  point 
of   their    costume,  every   detail  of  their  conception 
and  representation,  has  fiir  reaching  points  of  interest 
in  its  likeness  to  or  difference  from  the  points  and 
details  of  similar  matters  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
work.     Not  a  head-covering,   not  a  weapon,  not  a 
bandeau  or  wreath,  not  a  bow  or  quiver,  not  a  lion's 
skin,  or  apron  or  girdle,  about  which  a  chapter  might 
not  be  written.     A  cursory  glance  at  the  multitudes 
of  whole  and  mutilated  figures  shows   3'ou    waves 
now  of  Egyptian    and    now    of  Assyrian  influence 
passing  over  types  which  yet  quickly  become,  at  the 
hands  of  a  different  race,  something  different  from 
either  Egyptian  or  Assyrian,  and  more  variable  and 
animated  than  either.     It  is  the  beginning  of  experi- 
ment and  emancipation,   the  immobile  and  abstract 
hieratic  types  passing  into  new  phases,  the  Egyptian 
.ind  Asiatic  becoming  Greek.    There  is  a  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  style  where  these  sculptures  closel  v  re- 
semble theordinarj'  examplesof  the  most  archaic  Greek 
work  found  in  other  places.    But  though  there  are  ex- 
amples that  run  down  through  all  ages  from  the 
most  primitive  till  probably  the  Roman,   there  are 
none  that  closely  resemble  the  Greek  work  of  the 
central  states  and  noblest  ages.     Greek  art.  having 
germinated  here  and  at  other  such  points  of  cont.act 
with  the  East,  attained  its  full  flower  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere ;  the  Hellenic  genius,  once  fertilised  from 
the  East,   developed  itself    at   home.       The   art  of 
Cyprus,  by  the  days  of  the  Hellenic  culmination  in 
the  hands  of   Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  and 
afterwards,  is  either  that  of  an  imitative  and  third- 
rate  provincial  school,   or  that  of  an    archaic  and 
traditional  school  ;  or  rather  it  shows  the  two  schools 
working  side  by  side.     For  the  old  semi-Asiatic  con- 
ceptions perpetuate  themselves  in  Cyprus  long  after 
they  have  been  ennobled  or  grown  out  of  elsewhere ; 
and  so  probably  do  the  old  fashions  of  va'^e  mould- 
ing and  decorating,   and  the  making  of  household 
images.     So  that  it  is  impossible  to   be  sure  of  the 
actual  age  of  all  these  objects,  however  old  they  look. 
Of  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  tj-pes  to  which  manj'  of 
them  belong,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Here, 
out  of  the  tombs  of  poor  citizens  buried  without  any 
furniture  of  glass  or  vases  such  as  the  richer  carried 
to  their   graves,   are  little  rude  figures  of  mounted 
warriors  ;  here  are  little  hideous  Astartes  or  Mj-littas, 
rudiment.ary  goddesses  in  burnt  clay,   in  which  you 
m.ay   know    the  germ  of  later  glories,  the  humble 
great-grandmothers  of  the  Aphrodites  of  Cnidos  or 
of  Jlelos.    Here  are  dozens  of  little  popular    im.ages 
of    obscure    worships ;  here    are    toy    processions ; 
here  are  lustral  vases,  carved  or  stamped  with  a  dark 
mixture  of  mythologies;  here  are  solemn  fragments 
of  colossal  gods  and  high  priests,  with  the  set  smile 
and  the  set  curls  of  hair  and  beard. 

Each  one  of  the  hasty  sentences  we  have  last 
^VTitteu  points  to  years  of  work  for  scholars  in  the 
comparison,  investigation,  and  elucidation  of  points 
in  the  history  of  ancient  art  and  religion.  Here  are 
tlienew  materials  which  he  has  most  needed  to  niake 
such  work  fruitful.  And  where  are  these  materials 
going  to  for  their  fin.al  lodgment  ?  Where  indeed? 
To  New  York,  U.S.  America.  That  seems  a  strange 
destination  for  a  collection  of  antiquities  which  is 
not  one  representative  of  beauliful  or  popular  forms 
of  Greek  or  (ireco-lioinan  woriv,  and  therefore  ^•alu- 
able  as  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  ancient  art  in  a 
great  centre  of  the  New  World  ;  but  which  is  one, 
on  the  contrary,  illustrative  of  fertilising  influences, 
of  primitive  and  transition  types,  ;ind  of  provincial 
practice,  in  a  special  field  of  (ireco-Oricntal  art.  and 
therefore  valuable — nay.  invaluable — as  the  supple- 
ment of  existing  museums  in  centres  of  organised 
scholarshii>  and  research.  The  s!ii[>ment  of  these 
things  to  New  York  means  simply,  for  the  present  at 
anj'  rate,  mystification  for  the  New  York  gaper,  and 
sea-sickness  for  the  European  archaeologist.  For 
the  most  intelligent  New  Yorker  can  get  but  moderate 
advantage  out  of  the  antiquities  of  this  collection 
taken  apart  from  thrir  historic;d  place  in  relation  to 
antiquities  of  other  schools  and  another  aspect ;  and 
specimens  of  these  last  he  does  not  possess,  and  has 
little  chance  of  coming  by.     And,  oa  the  other  hand, 


every  serious  archaiologist  of  Germany,  France,  or 
England,  occupying  himself  with  the  intricate  and 
vital  question  of  the  development  of  some  of  the 
Greek  out  of  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian  forms  of  art 
and  worship,  will  henceforth  have  inevitably  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  in  pursuit  of  this  collection,  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  the  monuments  upon 
which  everything  hinges. 


ON  OLD  ART   AND  NEW  ART.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  283  ) 

NOW  we  shall  find  if  we  examine  this  resume  of 
the  various  styles  of  painting  that  they   are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the   higher  kind  of  por- 
traiture, of  a  comparatively  modern  invention.     They 
have    .all    come    into    practice  since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  up  to  which   period  art  rested  on 
that  high  ground  of  which  I  have  spoken,  being  of 
a  purely  creative  and  ideal  nature.     They   are,  if 
3'Ou  please,    developments  of  that  high  school,    but 
they  develope  from  a  creative  to   an   imitative  art ; 
and  as  the  creative  necessarily  includes  the  imitative 
(man  being  unable   to  conceive  of  anything  outside 
his  experience  of  nature),  they  must   be  considered 
to  have  taken  a  lower  ground.     Nor  can  it  be  said 
to  be  a  new  ground,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters,   who  painted 
the  landscape  of  their  backgrounds  with  such  exqui- 
site perception  of  the  very   essence  of  its  beauty, 
never  painted  landscape  pure  and  simple  for  want  of 
appreciation  ;  it  was  because  they  felt  it  a  degrada- 
tion of  their  art  that  it  should  rely  simply  on  its 
power  of  recalling  impressions.     Titian,   indeed,  has 
left  us  pictures  of  almost  pure  landscape  ;  but  they 
rather  take  the  form  of  studies,  and  are  at  most  but 
in  the  nature  of  a  diversion  from  his  other  and  more 
.serious  work,  being  painted  but  occasionally  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  delight  in  the  beautj^  of  his  native 
mountain  scenery.     And  so  of  fruit  andilower  paint- 
ing.    There  was  no  painter  up  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  who  would  not  have  scorned  to  sit 
down  to  make  a  picture  of  a  bunch  of  roses  or  a 
plate  of  peaches.     In  their  beautiful  ideal  presenta- 
tions of  tlie  inf,ant  Christ  and  His   Virgin  Mother 
they  could  conceive  no  more  delightful  manner  of 
enriching  their    pictures  with  forms  of  beauty  than 
by  decorating  them  with  garlands  of  fruit  aud  flowers, 
and  be  sure  they  took  as  keen  a  pleasure  in  painting 
these  most  innocent  beauties  of   nature  as  any  still- 
life  painter  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or  English  schools. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  in  art.     A  work  of  pure  imitation  per  se  was  a 
thing  unknown  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  not  because  it  did  not  occur  to   the  sculptors 
and  painters  of  the  old  world   to  produce  such  work, 
but  because  they  rejected  it  as   not  ivorthy  of  con- 
sideration, knowing  well  that  art  means  a  different 
thing.     Modern  .art — I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  is 
modern  in  spirit — is  content  with  recalling  the  im- 
pressions which  all  of  us  who  have  a  few  shreds  of 
poetic   sensibility   receive   from   the    more   obvious 
beauties  of  nature,  and  in  rendering  what  is  purely 
beautiful  finds  its  impression  in  that  school  of  land- 
scape-painting which  has  reached  perhaps  its  highest 
point  in  some  of  Turner's  best  work — its  lowest  in 
the  mass  of  still- life,    flower,  and  fruit   painting,  of 
which  I  suppose   William  Hunt  is  the  most  refined 
and  skilful  exponent. 

With  that  phase  of  modern  art   which  deals  not 
with   the    beauty    of    nature,   but    its  grossness    or 

inanity,  I  for  the  present  luave  nothing  to  do 

I  have  said  there  are  two  causes  for  the  great  diffe- 
rence to  be  founil  between  ancient  and  modern  art, 
a  noble  and  an  ignoble  one.  I  will  begin  with  the 
first ;  and  it  seems  rather  startling  to  say  that  an 
idea  of  a  noble  kind  may  also  be  of  a  kind  to  mis- 
lead ;  but  it  is  rather  in  the  application  of  the  idea 
'  to  art.  not  in  other  considerations  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  that  the  idea  appears  to  me  a  fallacious  one, 
and  when  1  speak  of  a  noble  philosophy  of  art 
.amounting  almost  to  a  religion,  you  cannot  remain 
long  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  whom  I  mean  by 
the  exponent  of  this  philosophy,  or  the  prophet  of 
this  religion;  the  name  of  Mr.  Kuskin  cannot  fail  .at 
once  to  occur  to  yimr  minds.  It  is  with  no  small 
amount  of  diOidenee,  1  assure  you,  and  with  some 
misgiving,  that  1  venture  to  differ  from  so  gifted  a 
writer  and  thinker,  and  especially  on  a  point  which 
he  would,  and  indeed  does,  insist  on  as  a  vital  one 
in  all  his  teaching  on  art — with  diflidence,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  have  missed  his  meaning,  or 
do  not  see  deeply  enough  into  it,  or  that  I  have  not 
grasped  the  whole  of  it — with  misgiving,  for  he  has 
the  world  enough  against  him  already,  and  it  may  be, 
if  indeed  he  is  ever  aware  of  the  fact,  a  natural  source 
of  vexation  to  him  to  finil  that  I,  occup^-ing  a  post 
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analogous  to  bis  own,  in  which  I  am  responsible  for 
the  nature  of  all  the  art  teaching  which  may  fall  to 
my  share,  so  that  my  opinion  in  tliat  sense  must  be 
considered  of  importance  for  right  or  wrong,  should 
hold    on  an  important    point  of   that   teaching    an 
opinion    different   to  his  own.     But  I  feel  that  this 
idea  of  his  which  I  am  about  to  challenge  leads  to  so 
much  that  is  false  in  the  art  of  this  country,  to  the 
production  of  so  much  of  this  merely  recording  work 
as  being  the  aim  of  t!ie    painter,    that  I  boldly   run 
whatever  risk  I  may  in  endeavouring   to    point  out 
its  fallacy.     I  may  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  set 
forth  in  the  second  volume  of  "Modern   Painters," 
where  he  enunciates  the  whole  of  his  theory  of  art ; 
and  these  are  the  words  :      "  I  wholly  deny  that  the 
impressions  of  beaut)^  are  in  anj'  way  sensual ;   they 
are    neither    sensual    nor    intellectual,    but    moral." 
And  again,  in  a  later  work,   "  The  Crown  of   Wild 
Olive :"     "  No  statement  of    mine   has    been    more 
earnestly  and  oftener   contradicted  than   that  good 
taste    is    essentially    a   moral    qualit}'."     So   I   can 
hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  assertion,  though,  as  I 
say,  I  may  liave   failed  to  grasp  the  whole  of  his 
meaning.     And  in  the  sentence  before  the  first  one 
I  have  quoted  he  explains  that  *'festliesis,"  or  the 
iBsthetic  faculty,  properly  signifies  mere  sensual  per- 
ception of  the  outward  qualities  and  necessary  effects 
of  bodies,  which,  although  true,  slightly  degrades  the 
meaning  of  the  word  aesthetic,  which  may  surely  be 
applied  to  our  mental  as  well  as  our  sensual  percep- 
tions.     It    is    also  to  be    remarked  that  tlie  word 
sensual  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  lower  meaning  than 
ajsthetic,  as  when  we  speak  of  sensual  pleasures  we 
mean  rather  the  pleasures   by  which  we   gratify  oul" 
lower  appetites,  so  I  prefer,  for  fear  of  misapprehen- 
sion, the  word  "sesthetic."     Now,  in  insisting  on  the 
iEsthetic    nature    of  our    ideas    and    impressions  of 
beauty,  I  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing 
to  abstract  from  tliem  that  elevated  character  which 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  ascribed  to  them   in  his   chapter  on 
typical  beauty.     I5ut,  observe,  I  do  not  in  any  waj' 
deny  the   truth — the   philosophical    truth — of  this 
view  of  ideas  of  beauty  ;   I  only  say  it  is   beside  the 
question,   and  may  easily  lead  to  false  conclusions 
with  regard  to  art.     It  is  not  that  T  hold  the  error  to 
lie  in  the  assertion  of  the  moral  qualities  of  beauty, 
but  in  the  inference    that  the    perception  of   those 
qualities  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  true  work 
of  art,  and  that  all  good  art  has  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  this  perception.     I  can,  indeed,  con- 
ceive  of  no   writing  more  calculated  to  elevate  our 
moral  and  intellectual   nature  than  the  chapters  in 
which   Mr.  Iluskin   treats  of  the  different  forms  of 
beauty  as  types   of  the    Divine   attributes,  and  not 
only  these  chapters,  but  the  whole  of  his  works  from 
beginning  to  end  set  before  us  more  exalted  concep- 
tions of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  th:m  has 
ever  been  presented  to  us  in  words,  amounting,  as  I 
have  said,  almost  to  the  setting  forth  of  a  new  reli- 
gion of  the  purest  and  noblest  type.     But  it  is  to  me 
impossible  not  to  feel  throughout  tliat  the   theoretic 
qualities  are  not  inherent  in  forms  of  beauty,   but 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  qualities  may  therefore  bo  equally 
excited  by  any  art  which  professes  to  represent  them. 
For,  be  it  observed,  if  the  aesthetic  nature  of   these 
impressions  be  excluded,  the  seeing  power  of  the  artist, 
which  is   distinctly  his  aesthetic  faculty,  as  distin- 
guishing him  from  tho'^e  who  cannot  receive  impres- 
sions of  beauty,  is  excluded  also  ;  in  whicli  case  the 
earnest  intention  of  the  painter,  his  intense  love  of 
nature,  his  profound  veneration  and  affection  for  the 
moral  beauties  to  be   found   in  the  most  trivial  of 
God's  works,  may  easily  li-ad  him  to  the  bdief  that 
as  long  as  he  devotfs  himself  to  thi' imitation  of  those 
works  he  is  setting  forth  the  glory  of  the  Creator  in 
a  better  way  t!ian  if  he  unt'd  liis  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .selection  and  combination.     *'  I,et  the  voung 
artist  beware  of  the  spirit  of  choice;  it  is  an  insolent 
spirit  at  best,"  says  Mr.   Kuskin,  as  a  sequel   to  say- 
ing that  '-if  we  can  only  admire  this  thing  or  that, 
we  may  be  sure   that  our  cause  fi>r  liking  it  is  of  a 
finite  and  false  nature."     Ho  must  jiariiou  me  if  I 
think  that  not  only  here,  but  throughout  his  works, 
lie   has  not  sutliciently  separated   two   ideas  ;     the 
faculty  by  which  we  may  all  derive  a  moral  benefit 
from  a  humble  contemplation  of  the  inlinite  beauties 
and  wonders  of  creation,   from  that  artistic  faculty 
which  frames  for  us  and  forces  upon  us  the  percep- 
tion and  appreciation  of  those  generic  beauties  which 
are  not  obvious  to  the  unexercised  mind.     Ideas  of 
heanty  are  doubtless  capable  of  giving  us  a  more 
elevated  understanding  of  the    nature  of  this    world 
and  this  life  the  more  they  illustrate  to  us  the  nature 
of  (lod,  and  so  may  have  an  ennobling  etTect  on  our 
whole  moral  nature ;   but  this  is  beside  the   question 
when  wearecon'iidering  them  in  rel.atinn  to  art,  when 
we  have  lo  decide,  not  what  excites  in  us  the  highest 
religious    or  moral  emotions,  but  how  far  the  art  is 
capable  of  conveying  these  emotions  to  our  mind  ; 


so  that  we  must  admit  the  festhetic  or  sensual  nature 
of  ideas  of  beauty,  or  we  should  have  to  aduiit  that 
the  man  in  whom  they  excite  the  most  rapturous 
emotions  is  of  necessity  the  greatest  artist,  rather 
than  he  who  is  distinguished  by  his  perceptive  gift. 
An  artist,  indeed,  may  possess  his  enthusiasm  for 
beauty  in  this  theoretic  form,  but  how  is  he  to  ex- 
plain in  his  work  that  this  is  the  case?  It  is  doubt- 
less easy  to  answer  that  the  artist  who  enjoys  this 
high  moral  perception  of  beauty  must  show  it  in  his 
work  if  his  art  is  good  ;  but  this  leaves  it  open  to 
the  spectator  to  assert  that  that  art  is  not  good  in 
which  he  can  pL^rcelve  no  traces  of  this  emotion,  and 
thus  we  come  back  to  the  original  proposition  that 
the  moral  qualities  of  beauty  exist  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  who  can  supply  them  to  any  work 
of  art  which  he  considers  to  set  forth  tliese  beauties 
most  clearly.  Now  I  think  if  1  have  put  my  argu- 
ment satisfactorily  (and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
have  done  so)  you  will  begin  to  perceive  how  these 
ideas  may  lead  to  that  kind  of  art  which  I  have  ex- 
plained as  being  rather  of  a  recording  and  imitative 
than  of  a  creative  nature. 

The  beauty  of  nature  is  very  much  more  obvious 
in  certain  aspects  and  in  some  objects  than  in  others  ; 
for  one  man  who  has  the  aesthetic  faculty  of  being 
pleasurably  affected  by  the  beautiful  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  Milo  Venus,  or  Michael  Angelo's 
Slave,  or  rather  by  the  subtle  distinctions  of  line 
which  in  nature  go  to  make  the  difference  between  a 
form  of  high  beauty  and  one  that  is  of  a  mean  or 
vulgar  kind  (the  true assthetic  faculty  this),  there  are 
a  hundred  who  can  feel  the  glor}'  of  a  sunset,  or  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  an  anemone  ;  and  as  the  moral 
qualities  of  a  typical  beauty  are  set  forth  to  the 
mind  which  can  see  them  as  gloriously  in  these  last 
as  in  the  lirst,  it  is  not  ditlicult  for  an  artist  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  doing  the  most  earnest  and 
riglit-minded  work  in  endeavouring  humbly  and 
patiently  to  imitate  those  beauties  to  the  utmost  of 
liis  power,  and  so  convey  toothers  the  emotions  that 
he  feels ;  nay,  he  may  go  farther  ;  he  may  persuade 
liimself  that  there  is  nothing  else  worth  doing,  and 
that  this  work  alone  is  of  pure  and  spiritual  nature, 
all  other  being  sensuality,  and  therefore  demora- 
lising, so  that,  like  the  ascetics  of  old,  there  is  no 
kind  of  work  too  humble  for  him  to  devote  himself 
to  ;  or  what  is  worse  than  this  (for  work  done  really 
in  earnest  and  with  a  spirit  of  patience  has  always  in 
it  something  of  value,  and  I  may  add,  parenthetically, 
that  no  good  work  can  ever  be  done  without  this 
spirit),  the  spectator  may  well  imagine  that  the  mind 
of  the  painter  who  laboriously  produces  for  us  again 
and  again  bunches  of  primroses  and  violets,  is  ac- 
tuated by  this  earnest  feeling  and  in  possession  of 
this  high  theoretic  faculty,  while,  indeed,  he  has 
only  been  exerting  his  technical  skill,  and  what 
amount  of  itsthetic  faculty  he  maj'  possess;  nay, 
more,  who  has  been  but  exercising  just  so  niuch  of 
his  faculties  as  will  enable  him  to  make  money  in 
the  quickest  and  readiest  way.  Thus  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  such  a  theorist,  if  himself  destitute  of  the 
esthetic  perception,  to  exalt  bad  and  antastic  work 
over  good  if  he  imagines  it  to  give  a  higher  expres- 
sion to  the  typical  nature  of  beauty ;  so  that  the 
critic  who  is  not  offended  by  the  crude  and  discordant 
yellow  and  blue  of  one  of  Turner's  later  sunset 
pictures,  may  yet  believe  that  he  finds  in  it  a  deeper 
perception  of  the  infinity  and  purity  of  the  evening 
sky,  than  in  his  earlier  anil  more  soberly  harmonious 
representations,  and  so  ascribe  to  it  an  artistic  value 
wiiich  it  does  not  possess.  Or  it  is  not  impossible  for 
him  to  exalt  in  this  way  the  birds'  nests  of  William 
Hunt  over  the  mighty  conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  riiidias,  if  he  imagines  he  perceives  this  earnest 
purism  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the  others. 

And  in  jiroof  of  this  possibility  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  amount  of  artistic  talent  that  is  spent  on 
painting  little  groups  of  flowers  and  fruit,  or  small 
landscape  studies  that  might  be  developed  into  some- 
thing bettor  if  the  artist  did  not  stop  short  with  the 
idea,  brought  about  by  this  train  of  tliought,  that 
he  is  <loing  the  rightest  work.  It  is  not,  indeed,  Mr. 
Buskin's  fault  that  a  noble  theory  has  led  to  such 
poor  results,  for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  all  great 
ideas  that  they  degenerate  most  easily'  into  cant ;  lu 
illustration  of  whicli  point  I  may  relate  an  instance 
which  has  come  under  my  own  notice  of  a  person 
who,  on  visiting  an  artist's  studio,  and  having  been 
shown  pictures  and  designs  of  no  mean  order  of 
beauty,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  some  of  his 
"earnest  work,  his  studios  of  leaves  and  flowers/' 

If,  tlicn,  I  have  made  myself  clear,  I  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  have  said  that  the  idea  must  he  expressed 
in  a  work  of  art,  and  not  mcroh'  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  or  be  supplied  by  that  of  the  behidder  ; 
th.it  the  moral  nature  of  hi-auty  is  of  a  kind  that  can- 
not be  expressed  in  painting  or  sculpture,  and  tliat 
therefore,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  ideas  of  beauty 
are,  and  must  be,  purely  a,'3thetic,  and  that  the  theory 


of  the  moral  nature  of  beauty  is  not  only  calculated 
to  lead  criticism  astray  when  the  aesthetic  faculty  is 
wanting,  but  may  even  induce  an  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  to  higher  forms  of  beauty  than' 
those  which  are  at  once  obvious  to  the  uneducated 
mind.  Now,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  another  point 
in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings  bearing  on  this  subject,  and 
to  some  extent  akin  to  it,  but  in  reality  of  a  different 
character.  I  mean  the  idea  which  runs  throughout 
his  works  of  the  necessity  for  a  right  state  of  moral 
feeling,  not  only  in  the  producers,  but  in  a  nation  or 
epoch,  as  essential  tr>  the  appreciation  and  production 
of  a  noble  and  beautiful  art.  But  I  ma}-  remark 
that  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  art  has 
always  arisen  out  of  a  pure  state  of  national  faith 
and  domestic  virtue,  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
conditions  will  always  produce  good  art ;  if  the  es- 
thetic qualities  be  absent  they  certainly  never  will, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  condition  of  national  virtue 
which  could  cram  ideas  of  beauty  into  the  head  of  an 
average  Englishman  or  Scotchman ;  but  as  far  as 
regards  the  artist  himself,  it  appears  to  me  unques- 
tionable that  the  icsthetic  faculties  being  in  two  in- 
stances equal,  there  will  be  no  comparison  between 
the  art  of  a  man  of  a  pure  and  noble  mind  and  one 
of  a  mean  and  sordid  nature.  Indeed,  the  very 
highest  artistic  gifts  seem  to  imply  also  a  noble  anil 
health)'  moral  condition.  Michael  Angelo  was  him- 
self one  of  the  most  simple  and  high-minded  of  men, 
incapable  of  any  act  of  meanness,  and  we  should 
find,  I  think,  on  examination,  that  all  the  truly  great 
artists  and  poets  have  been  of  the  same  nature.  .   ,  . 

I  have  described  the  second  cause  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  artists,  from  motives  of  indolence  or 
interest,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
public,  instead  of,  as  of  old,  taking  the  lead  in  form- 
ing the  public  taste.  .  .  .  And  here  I  may 
quote  a  saying  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  as  being  to  the 
point — "It  is  certain  that  the  lowest  st^de  will  be 
the  most  popular,  as  it  comes  within  the  compass  of 
ignorance  itself  ;  and  the  vulgar  will  always  be 
pleased  with  what  is  natural  in  the  confined  and  mis- 
understood sense  of  the  word."  And  again,  '■Inthein- 
ferior  parts  of  the  art  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  i 
are  nearly  on  a  level;"  so  with  this  authority,  I 
feel  in  a  position  to  repeat  my  original  assertion 
that  modern  art  has  struck  out  for  itself  a  path 
which  the  ancients  disdained  to  follow,  and  has  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  direction  which  no  genuine 
artist  or  man  of  taste  would  ever  wish  to  see  it  de- 
veloped, having  lowered  itself  to  the  appreciation  of 
a  class  of  patrons  and  admirers  unknown  to  the 
artists  of  the  old  world.     .     .     . 

If.  then,  we  are  to  look  forward  to  the  more 
general  production  of  a  class  of  art  of  that  high  creative 
kinil  which  I  have  dwelt  on, and  which  is  at  present 
decidedly  in  the  minority  in  this  land  (though  I  must 
confess  "that  I  think  there  is  a  decided  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  a  desire  for  something  of  a  more 
serious  kind),  we  must,  I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
try  not  to  encumber  our  minds  with  ideas,  but  rely 
on  the  cultivation  of  our  perceptive  faculties  to  show 
us  the  high  beauties  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of 
nature;  and  we  shall  then  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
little  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  landscape  are 
anything  more  than  studies  to  help  us  in  the  execu- 
tion of  better  work,  or  to  be  done  from  time  to  time 
as  mementos  of  some  especially  delightful  aspect  of 
nature  in  form  or  colour ;  and  we  must,  above  all, 
stud}'  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity. 
"  Study  the  great  works  of  the  great  masters,"  says 
Reynolds,  "  for  ever.  Study  nature  attentively,  but 
always  with  those  masters  in  your  company;  con- 
sider them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  rivals  with  whom  you  are  to 
contend."     ,     ,     ,     .  K.  J.   I', 


STEVENSTUXK  HUNT. 

T\yO  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  Tor- 
rington,  and  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles — in  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  romantic  localities  of 
beautiful  North  Devon — stands  the  mansion  of 
Stevenstone,  the  seat  of  the  lion.  Mark  Rolle — a 
building  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  bold  and 
picturesque  design,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  more 
extensive  area  than  any  other  in  the  county.  This 
magniticent  residence  has  ft»r  some  time  past  been 
undergoing  restoration  and  enlargement,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  undertaking,  the  owner  has  expended 
large  sums  in  embellishing  the  park  and  gardens  in  its 
immodiate  vicinity.  A  more  striking  building,  says 
the  North  Devon  Herald,  it  isditficult  to  imagine— a 
structure  in  which  grandeur  of  outline  is  closely  allied 
to  a  judicious  combination  of  various  comparativtiy 
minute  ornamentations.  It  is  in  a  mixed  style  "I 
architecture,  which  partakes  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  laizabothan  blended  with  the  Italian.  The 
south-west  front  is  150ft.  in  length,  including  two 
immense  towers  at  either  end.     Behind  is  seen  tlie 
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top  of  a  massive  grouped  tower,  rising  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  tlie  building,  and  these  three  con,5picuous 
elevations — all  of  which  are  highly  embellished  with 
carviugs  in  stone  and  other  decorations — form  the 
most  striking  aud  characteristic  points  iu  the  whole 
mansion.  A  new  wing  has  been  built,  containing 
thirty  bedrooms,  &c. ;  another  story  has  been  added 
to  the  elevation,  and  the  roofs  are  therefore  new  ;  the 
walls  have  been  cleaned  and  re-pointed,  and  the  in- 
terior arrangements  are  progressing  most  satisfac- 
torily. Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  building 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total  length 
of  the  corridors  and  passages  exceeds  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry,  of  London,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  i\Ir.  S.  Hooper,  of  Hatherleigh  ; 
while  BIr.  K.  Bradford  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
stone  mostly  used  for  the  dressings  is  from  Hather- 
leigh, mixed  with  what  is  known  as  Tisbury  ar.d 
Ham-hill.  These  are  similar  in  texture,  but  slightly 
different  in  tint,  and  they  harmonise  well  together. 
Messrs.  Cowtan  &  I\Iinnoock,  of  Oxford-street, 
London,  are  the  decorators.  The  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion and  additions  will  be  about  £40,000. 


BUILDING   TRADE   DISPUTES   IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

THERE  has  recently  been  formed  in  Belfast  a 
Trades'  Council,  representing  various  operative 
interests,  whose  functions  are  those  of  mediators  be- 
tween masters  and  men  in  matters  of  dispute,  and 
who  are  to  correspond  with  the  different  Trades' 
Councils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  that  prac- 
tical and  efficient  rules  may  be  drawn  up  for  their 
guidance.  At  a  large  meeting  of  this  body,  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Belfast,  on  Saturday,  a  dispute 
in  which  the  whole  body  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
are  interested'  engaged  the  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  Builders'  Association  had 
informed  their  men  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  No- 
vember inst.,  it  was  their  intention  to  pay  them  by 
the  hour.  The  wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
would  he :  first-class,  C  Jd.  per  hour  ;  second-class, 
fijd.  When  working  outside  in  winter  :  first-class 
men,  7d.  ;  second-class  men,  6id.,  with  one  liour 
and  a  half  for  meals  on  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  one  hour  on  Saturdav.  The  men  hail 
gone  in  to  work,  to  be  paid  the  full  time  of  51  hours 
per  week,  at  6jd.  for  first-class  men,  and  second- 
class  men  id.  per  hour  less.  But  there  are  other  and 
serious  differences  to  be  overcome.  The  men  have 
resolved  not  to  fit  up  any  work  manufactured  bv 
machinery,  other  than  that  produced  by  the  builders 
of  Belfast  for  their  own  use,  with  the  exception  of 
mouldings,  sheetings,  and  floorings.  Objection  is 
also  taken  to  the  Builders'  Association  having 
ignored  the  old  principle  of  giving  three  months' 
r>otice  when  any  radical  change  was  to  take  place  ; 
••vnd  the  builders  are  also  anxious  that  the  boundary 
line  of  the  terms  which  sh.iU  in  future  regulate  the 
trade  shall  be  extended  from  three  to  ten  miles.  It 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  the  dis- 
pute between  the  builders  and  carpenters  is  not  fully 
ripe  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Council.  Next 
came  the  grievances  of  the  stone  cutters.  The  men 
were  generally  willing  to  work  for  7d.  an  hour  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  year,  and  Tjd.  during  the 
four  winter  months,  as  duriug  the  latter  months  their 
time  would  necessarily  be  abridged  bj'  the  darkness. 
The  masters  object  to  the  increased  pay  in  winter. 
It  ■was  resolved  that  the  Council  offer  their  services 
to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  master  builders  and 
stone-cutter.s.  Lastly,  the  bricklayers'  complaints 
were  entertained.  'fhey  have  represented  to  tlie 
masters  that  they  object  to  work  by  the  hour,  as 
proposed.  Their  argument  is  that,  under  the  present 
system  they  earn  iss.  a  week  iu  the  winter,  and  if 
they  arc  knocked  off  by  the  wet  they  can  get  leave 
to  work  an  extra  qu.arter  in  fine  weather  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  ;  whereas,  if  they  worked  by  the  hour, 
and  they  were  knocked  off  at  all,  they  would  lose 
that  hour.  If  they  are  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  masters,  they  will  seek  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  the  Trades'  Council.  There  appears  to 
be  a  commendable  desire  throughout  the  building 
trades  in  the  North  of  Ireland  generally,  on  the  sides 
of  employers  and  employed,  to  submit  their  disputes 
to  arbitration,  rather  than  adopt  the  suicidal  policy 
of  settling  their  differences  by  strikes,  which  are 
pregnant  with  disaster  to  all  interests  concerned. 


The  church  of  S.  Jolin,  Ycadon,  Yorks,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  week,  after  restoration.  The  pews 
hivve  been  replaced  by  open  seats,  the  ch.incel  arch 
widened,  the  sanctuary  aud  tower  paved  with  tiles, 
and  the  walls  decorat*'d  in  colours.  Messrs.  Milnes 
&  France,  of  Bradford,  were  the  architects. 


AECHITECTUBAIi  SOCIETIES. 

IlDIXnURGII  ir.f'IIlTECTUK.lL  AssociATiox. — The 
opening  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  on   AVed- 
nesday  evening  in  the  rooms,  37,  George-street,   re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Association  for  an  architectural 
reading-room  aud  librarj-.     On  the  walls  were  ex- 
hil)ited  a  series  of  large  photographs  from  the  London 
Albert     Memorial,    aud    water-colour    drawings    of 
Rome,    Florence,    aud    Venice,    by    the   late    David 
Roberts  and  the  late  J.  0.  Brown  ;  also  an  interest- 
ing drawing  of  Melrose  Abbey  by  George  Kemp.    In 
the   course  of  the  proceedings  the  President  laid  on 
the  table   a  most  complete  set  of  photographs  from 
Mr.  Street's  designs  for  the  Government  Law  Courts , 
ami  the   librarian   directed  attention   to   the  recent 
valu.able  works  added  to  the  library  aud  the  archi- 
tectural and   fine  art   publications  to  be  periodically 
received   for  the  reading-room.     After  preliminary 
business,  the  President,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.     He  said  that  his   first  duty 
was  to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  being  elected  their  president,  and  con- 
gratulated the  Association  upon  the  hopeful  prospects 
of  the  session,  and  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by 
the  new  rooms  to  members  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  library  and  the  other  means  of  study  in  their 
respective  departments  of  art.    Mr.  Paterson  noticed 
a  new  feature  in   the  business  of  the  session — viz.,  a 
competition   by  architectural  apprentices  for  prizes 
offered   by  Mr.   David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Rochead.  architects,  for   the  best  series  of  drawings 
from  existing  Scottish  edifices  not  already  illustrated. 
He  hoped  that  the  younger  members  would  appreciate 
the  importance  of  competing  for  these  prizes.     The 
address  was  of  a  general  character,  and  reviewed  a 
number  of  matters  practical  and  artistic  relating  to 
architecture.     The  call  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
profession  at  large  to  invent  something  to  lessen  the 
expeiise  of  warming  domestic   buildings,  and  gene- 
rally to   adapt  scientific  principles  and  apparatus  to 
domestic  wants,  was  alluded  to.     ]Mr.  Paterson  then 
stated  that  the  high  price  of  building  materials  and 
labour  is   coming  to   be  a  matter  of   much  concern, 
being  the  cause  of  some  works  being  delayed  or  cut 
down,  and   others  stopped  altogether.     How  many 
have  failed  to  reach  the  architect   it  is  impossible  to 
s.iy.     But  this  we  know,  that  strikes  and  trade  dis- 
putes are  taking  place  every  day.     Contractors  are 
insisting  upon  a  strike  clause   being  added  to  the 
conditions  of  every  building  contract.     They  say, 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  has 
a  tendency  to   prevent  strikes   on   the  part  of  the 
workmen,  and  enables  builders  to   tender  with  more 
confidence  for  any  contract."     I  have  also  been  told 
by  engineers   and   bricklayers  that   some   contracts 
were  now    taken    on  what  might   be    termed    the 
"sliding  scale."     That  is,  the  prices  of  the  contract 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of 
material  and  labour.     Now,  the  object  of  the  strike 
clause  and  of  contracts  upon  sliding  principles  is  to 
transfer  to  the  jiroprietors  the  benefit  of  any  reduc- 
tion, or  the  burden  of  any  rise,  in  the  wages  or  price 
of   materials,  instead  of  paying  a  margin  upon  the 
contract  price   sulficient  to  cover   the  whole  risk  of 
the  contractor.     In  general,  proprietors  would  prefer 
the  jirice  to  be    fixed,  aud  the  whole  risk  added  to 
the  estimates,  rather  than  become  partners  with  the 
contr.actor   in  the  manner   indicated.       Contractors 
have  the  same  privilege  of  making  their  conditions  in 
a  contract  as  the  architect  or  proprietor;  they  do  not 
need   to   take   one  unless  they  are  pleased  with  it. 
As  times  and  circumstances  change,  the  same  clause 
cannot  a]tply    in  all  cases,   and    any  strike    clause 
for  exteiuling  time  should  be  so  worded  as  to  limit 
the  time  of  endurance,   &c.,  and  not  to  take  effect 
in  the  case  of  any  factitious  or  uunecessar}'  dispute. 
The  wages  in  every  class  of  labour  connected  with 
building   has  risen  notably,  and  the  working   hours 
of  all  at  the   s.inio  time  have   been  shortened.     The 
masons  of  Eilinburgh    na.ay    be    instanced,   as   they 
claim  the  credit   of  the  short-time   system — -of   the 
nine  hours'    movement.     Well,  they    have  reduced 
their  working  time  1.')  per  cent.,  and  in  consequence 
their  labour  is  now    O.i   per    cent,  higher    than  tlie 
average  rate  before  the  movement  began.     Althougli 
some  of    the   other  de[)artments  may  be   more  and 
some  less,  that  may  be  taken    as  an  average  of  the 
whole.     As  to  materi.ils,   it  may  be  remarked,  that 
those  depemlent  on  labour  or  coal  to  make  or  bring 
them  to  haml  have  risen  highest  in    price.     Bricks 
anil  iron  arc  up    100  percent.;   lime,   .I.')  per  cent. ; 
ruljble  stone,  :>:i  per  cent.  ;  cubic  stone,  ,10  per  cent. ; 
ashlar,  a.");  and  rybats,    12  per  cent. ;   glass,    "J.'j  per 
cent. ;  joiner  work  and   ironmongery,  from  10  to  iJj 
per    cent.     The    high    price    of  coal    has    .already 
seriously  affected  the  coal  trade,  so  much  so  that  the 
advisers  of  the    miners   are  getting  alarmed   at  the 
condition  of  things.     They  now  see  that  they  have 
carried  matters  too  far,   and  wish  to  abolish  stril;es, 
aud  to  settle  trade  disputes  by  arbitration.     It  is  to 


be  deeply  regretted  that  thej-  have  drifted  so  long  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  strikes  before  discovering  the 
hopeful  channel  of  arbitration,  which  leadeth  to  the 
calm  waters  of  contentment.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
present  high  prices  will  have  a  similar  effect  in 
destroj'ing  the  building  trade  and  driving  off 
investors.  But  before  this  is  accomplished  to  any 
serious  extent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  will 
learn  wisdom,  and  instead  of  striking  take  to  arbi- 
tration. It  is  to  our  advantage,  as  acting  for  our 
employers  and  our  own  behoof,  to  do  what  we  can 
to  promote  a  conciliatory  spirit  between  masters  and 
men,  to  impress  upon  them  that  our  advant.ages  are 
all  bound  up  together  ;  that  if  building  ceases  we  are 
partners  in  the  consequences.  I  have  considered  it 
expedient  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  building  trade  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Paterson  then  proceeded  to 
consider  some  matters  which  have  interested  the 
architectural  world  during  the  past  year,  especially 
noticing  points  which  indicate  progress  and  mark 
the  present  period  of  architecture  as  one  of  progressive 
excellence  and  grasp,  noticing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
completion  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  London,  remark- 
ing that  it  exhibits  that  type  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  we  may  be  glad  to  adopt  as  a  national 
example  of  the  style  of  the  period,  and  that  from 
the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  costly  nature  of  its 
material  and  adornment,  we  might  proudly  claim  for 
the  Albert  Memorial  a  first  place  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  monuments  of  modern  times.  The  new 
Law  Courts  of  London,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall,  bj-  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and 
Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  designed  by  Jlr.  Bryce, 
were  next  passed  in  review  as  being  among  the 
foremost  works  of  the  time,  and  giving  the  best 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ever-progressing 
style  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Paterson  also  took 
occassiou  to  advert  to  the  architecture  of  Cockburn- 
street.  disfigured  as  it  is  by  "  the  great  bald  north 
wall  of  our  municipal  factory,"  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  splendid  Hotels  de  Ville  of  Belgium.  Mr. 
Paterson  continued  to  speak  of  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture on  the  Continent,  which  he  had  made  his 
study  during  a  recent  tour,  and  of  the  restorations 
now  in  progress  at  the  Cathedrals  of  Cologne, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Strasburg.  He  also 
referred  to  the  restoration  of  S.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
wishing  the  architect  and  promoters  all  success. 
Mr.  Paterson  concluded  by  noticing  the  competition 
designs  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  characterised  as  a  splendid  com- 
petition. Every  one  of  the  competitors  deserved 
credit  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  designs 
and  drawings  were  produced.  It  was  gratifying  to 
see  his  countrymen  taking  so  creditiible  a  positioa 
in  the  competition.  At  the  close  of  the  .address,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  5Ir.  Paterson  was  moved  by  Mr. 
.Tames  Ballantine,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Ross. 
We  understand  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  com- 
petition designs  for  the  new  Cathedral  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  this  Association,  and  an  interesting  even- 
ing is  looked  forward  to. 

O.XFonn  Arciiitkctural  and  HisToiiic.VL  So- 
ciety.— The  first  walk  this  Term  took  place  on 
Saturday  week,  when  S.  John's  College  and  S. 
Giles's  Church  were  visited.  The  members  and  their 
friends  met  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  S.  John's 
College,  where  they  were  welcomed  b}'  the  President 
and  the  Dean.  The  present  College  was  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  White  in  1535.  The  first  improvement 
in  the  College  took  place  about  the  year  1010,  when 
four  sets  of  rooms  were  erected  over  the  kitchen. 
Other  .additions  were  miide  to  it  iu  lti,'>8.  The  inner 
qu.adriingle  was  built  iu  1635,  and  the  library  m.iny 
years  previously — in  the  year  lofO.  Archbishop 
Laud  added  iflft.  to  the  library,  and  completed  the 
inner  qmidrangle,  intending  the  whole  of  it  to  be  used 
by  Commoners,  except  a  portion  for  the  residence  of 
the  chaplain.  With  regard  to  the  chapel,  here- 
marked  that  it  was  not  quite  clear  where  the  original 
site  of  it  was.  It  was  consecrated  in  1530,  and 
very  much  beautified  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  but  the 
vestments  and  ornaments  were  taken  aw.ay  at  the 
revolution.  'I'hcv  were,  however,  restored  in  lfi02. 
The  couqiany  then  visited  the  underground  cellar, 
which  has  a  beautifully  groined  roof,  the  ch.apel,  and 
the  library.  In  the  latter  place,  the  dean  showed 
the  eom;iany  a  cope  and  other  vestments  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Queen  IMary,  and  also  a  cap  which  had  been 
worn  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  which  was  kept  in  a 
glass  case.  S.  Giles's  Church  was  next  visited,  and 
Mr.  JauU'S  Parker  spoke  on  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building,  and  pointed  out  that  the  tower  not 
being  square  with  the  rest  of  the  church  showed 
that  the  walls  were  constructed  at  different  dates. 
On  looking  round  the  architecture  of  the  church,  lie 
did  not  see  a  single  moulding  or  anything  that 
seemed  to  coincide  with  the  date  that  had  been  men- 
tioned— 1120  ;  but  the  arch  by  the  side  of  the  tower, 
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and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  in  a  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  church,  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  was  the  only  portion  wliich 
remained  that  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1120. 
Then  thev  came  to  an  accidental  circumstance. 
About  the" year  U3S  this  church  was  given  to  God- 
stow,  and  perhaps  the  nunnery  did  nothing  to  the 
building,  or  add  to  it,  but  this  Hugh,  who  was  bishop 
of  the  diocese  from  1186  to  1203,  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  it ;  but  there  was  nothing 
definitelv  said  in  the  register  of  his  having  restored 
or  rebuilt  the  church.  There  was,  however,  a  legend 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  the  rebuilder  or  founder 
of  the  church,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  truth 
was  that  while  he  was  bishop  of  the  diocese  several 
per.sons  provided  the  funds,  and  he  added  to  them, 
aad  was  the  consecrator  of  the  church,  as  they  now 
saw  it.  At  tliat  time  it  was  changed  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century  style.  Mr.  Parker 
then  explained  that  when  the  church  was  being  re- 
stored a  few  years  ago,  some  small  arches  were  dis- 
covered on  each  side  of  the  main  arch  of  the  chancel, 
■which  were  considered  to  have  been  part  of  the  old 
walls  of  the  Norman  church  of  1120,  but  he  thought 
that  they  were  merely  the  relieving  arches. 


kiMng  InttlligeiTce. 


RECENT   PATENTS    CONNECTED    WITH 

THE  BUILDING    TRADES. 

1149.  J.  L.  Norton,  London.  "  Walls,  ceilings,   and 

floors."— Dated  17th  April,  1872. 

This  provision.al  specification  describes  various  ways 

of  employing  asphalte  In  the  construction    of    walls, 

ceilings,  and  floors  of  buildings,  and  other  structures. 

11.57.    T.   C.   FlDtF.R,   Emberton,   Buckinghamshire, 
".Suspension  bridges  and  iron  arches."  Dated  18th 
April,  IS 72. 
This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  suspension  bridges  and  iron  arches, 
whereby  the  chains  or  ropes  of  a  suspension   bridge 
are  so  arranged  and  braced  together  that  they  offer  a 
firm   and   infle.xible  support  to   a  passing  load,   and 
carry  it  without  the  distortion  and  oscillations  common 
to  ordinary  suspension  bridges.  To  effect  this  the  inven- 
tor employs,  in  the  place  of  a  single  chain,  two  chains 
which  are  attached  together,  or  to  the  same   saddle, 
upon   eacli   pier  or  abutment,   but   hang  across  the 
opening  in  different  curves,  crossing  each  other  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  span ;  the  upper  chain  of  each  half  span 
should  lie  in  a  straight  inclined  line,  and  the  lower 
chain  in   a  parabolic,  or  other  curve,  to   which  the 
upper  chain  of  the  other  half  forms  a  tangent,    llie 
chains  may  be  pinned  together  or  attached  to  the  same 
centre  link  at  the  point  of    their   intersection.     The 
upper  and  lower  chains  are  braced  together  by  dia- 
gonal bracing.  The  effect  of  irregular  loading  is,  how- 
ever, principally  takeu  up,  not  by  the  bracing,  but  by 
the  chains  themselves.     When  one  half  of  the  span  is 
uniformly  weighted,  and  the  other  half  entirely  with- 
out weight,  the  load  is  c.irried  by  the  lower  chain  of 
the  weighted  half,  and  the  upper  chain  of  the  other 
half,  which  together  form  one   continuous   chain   of 
such  form  as  to  be  in  equilibrium  under  that   load. 
The  weight  of   the   straight   upper  chain  of  the   un- 
loaded half,  and  the  rest  of  the  weight  of  that  half  is 
carried  in  like  manner  by  tlie  upper  chain  of   the 
loaded  half,  and  the  lower  chain  of  the  unloaded  half. 
When  only  a  part  of  either  half  span  is  loaded,  the 
effect  of  that  irregularity  of  load  is  taken  up  by  the 
bracing.     In  applying  this  invention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  arches  of  wrought  or  cast   iron,  each   rib  is 
hinged  at  the  abutments,  and  at  the  crown;  each  half 
rib    has    an    ui)per    and    a    lower    flange,     wlncli 
lie    close    together    at    the    crown,    and     at     the 
abutments,    and    are    more    widely    separated    be- 
tween those  points,   the   lower  flange  being  straight 
from   abutment  to   crown,   or  only   slightly  archeil, 
and   the    upper    flange   being  more   sharply  arched, 
and    so    arranged     that    the    upper    flange    of     one 
half  rib  approaches  the  centre  hinge  in  the  same  line 
with  the  lower  llange  of  the  other  half  rib.  or  nearly 
so.     The  web  between  the  two  flanges  may  be  jtlate  or 
lattice,  or  other  bracing.     In  the  eame  way  the  sus- 
pension bridge  may  consist  of  two  inverted  half  ribs 
hinged  together  at   the   centres,   and   hinged   to   the 
saddles  upon  the  piers,  and  built  of  plate  ami  angle 
iron.     A  suspension  bridge  constructed  according  to 
this  invention  may  have  a  fide  span  on  each  side  of 
tlic  centre  span,  and  each  of  such  side  spans  may  be 
carried  by  a  pair  of  braced  cliains  similar  to  one  half 
span  of  the  centre  opening. 

128S.  .1.  Walker  and  A.  E.  RAfiOS,  London,  "  Con- 
structine  buildings,   bridges,    &c." — Dated    ouih 
April,  1K72. 
The  novelty  in  this  case  consists  in   fornnng  the 
pillars  and  framing  of  builchngs  and  bridges  of  thin 
strips  of  wood  and  iron,  and  casing,  or  partially  en- 
casing, the  whole  in  tlun  iron. 


On  Sunday  last  Crawfurdsbnrn  Free  Cliiircli, 
Greenock,  was  rcopeued,  after  undergoing  an  exten- 
sivo  addition  by  two  wings  being  thrown  out,  and  a 
general  renovation. 

Elmswell  Church,  after  undergoing  extensive  re- 
storation and  enlargement,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  amounted  to 
jei,300. 


CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

Ai.VERTiioRPE.  —  The  Methodist  Free  Church 
building  committee  have  instructed  Mr.  WilUam 
Watson,  architect,  of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  to 
prepare  a  design  for  a  chapel  and  Sunday  schools  for 
this  place. 

Arthingworth,    NoRTiiAJirTOM.  —  The   Right 
liev.   the  Bishop  of  Peterborough   reopened  S.  An- 
drew's Church  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  its  restoration 
and  partial  rebuilding,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
borne  almost  entirely  by  its  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Kokeby.     The  works  have  been  more  extensive  than 
was  originally  contemplated,  owing  to  tlie  discovery 
that  the  stones  of  the  walls  had    been    put  together 
with  nothing  better  than  mud,  clay,  and  water,  with 
no  cementing  properties  whatever.     The  nave  piers 
and  arches,  south  aisle  and  the  south  porch,  had  to  be 
almost  entirely  takeu  down ;  wherever    possible  the 
old   work  was  simply  cleaned    and  re-erected,  but 
many  new  portions  had  to    be  supplied.     New  oak 
roofs  of  steep  pitch  have  been  erected  over  the  nave 
aisle  and  chancel,  with  curved  ribs  springing  from 
richly  carved  corbels,  containing  birds,  foliage,  and 
fruit.     The  chancel  has  a  ceiling  of  polygonal  form, 
divided  into  panels  bj'  oak  ribs,  having  carved  bosses 
at  the  intersections.     They  are  covered  externally 
with  Whitland  Abbey  green  slates.     The  east  end  of 
the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  so  as  to  make  it  of  its 
original  length,  the  east  wall  having  been  erected  7ft. 
or  Sft.  beyond  the  previous  one,  in  the  position  indi- 
cated bj-  the  original  foundations.     Three  new  two- 
light  side  windows  and  a  north  door  have  been  added 
to  the  chancel.     The  east  window  is  made  of  three 
lights,  with  good  geometrical  tracery,  and  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  b}-  Messrs.    Heaton,  Butler, 
&  Bayne — the  subject  is  the  Crucifixion.     Therere- 
dos,  pulpit,  and  font  are  of  Caen  stone,  the  reredos 
and    font    haviug    Devonshire    marble  shafts,  and 
richly  carved  panels  and  spandrels  containing  foliage 
and  sacred  emblems.     Among  the   varieties  of  the 
foliage  used  throughout  the  church,  wliich  has  been 
all  conventionalised  from  nature,  ma}-  be  mentioned 
the  wheat  and  vine,  the  passion   flower   and  lily,  the 
oak,    hawthorn,   maple,   holly,  trefoil,   ivy,  and  the 
rose.     The    church  is    heated   by    one    of  Porritt's 
underground  stoves.     The  nave  and  aisle  have  been 
seated  with  substantial  oak  open  benches,  with  carved 
bench    ends,    h.aving  foliage   convention.alised  from 
nature.      The    reading    desk,  lectern,    and   chancel 
seating,    are    also   of  oak,  and  enriched   by  carved 
foliage  of  varied  designs.     The  whole  of  tlie  work  of 
everv  kind  is  of    the  very    best    description.     The 
total  cost  of  the  works  has  been  .about  £2,000.     The 
architect  was  Mr.  James  IC.  Colling,  of  London,  and 
tlie  builder   Mr.  Robinson   Cornish,  of  North  Wal- 
sliaiii,  Norfolk. 

Betley. — The  parish  church  of  Betley  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week.  The  roof  of  the  nave  of 
the  church  has  been  stripped  and  rctiled ;  the 
clerestory  windows  have  been  filled  with  cathedral 
gla.ss;  the  whole  of  the  old  pews  in  the  nave  have 
been  lowered  and  made  into  open  benches  ;  a  new 
floor  has  been  laid  under  the  pews  in  the  nave  and 
aisles ;  the  pulpit  has  been  lowered,  and  new  choir 
desks  have  been  provided  in  the  chancel.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  T.  Espley,  of  Eccleshall,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T.  Lewis  &  Son, 
architects,  of  Newcastle.  The  total  cost  has  been 
nearly  £bi)(). 

Bevicei.ey. — The    sanctuary    of    the    (Roman) 
Catholic  Church  at  Beverley  has  been  completed  .and 
adorned  in  memory  of  a  benefactor.     The  chancel  is 
terminated  by  a  semicircular  apse,  the  lancet  windows 
of  which  are"  l.'ift.  from  the  floor  level.      Uelow  them, 
and  the  full  extent  of  the  three  easternmost  lancets,  is 
an    areaded  reredos,   with   panels  of   alabaster   and 
columns  of  delicate  Poltesco  serpentine,   and  in  the 
panels   arc   sculptured  medallions.     The  reredos  is 
flanked  by  bold  pinnacled  buttresses  and  niches,  in 
which  are  figures  of  Our  I,.ady  and  S.  .loseph,  and  in 
the  eiMitre  is   a  lofty  baldachino  or  throne,   iilaced 
between  the  east  wall  and  the  back  of  tlie  rotable. 
WiUiin,   this  is  Uned  with  veined  and   polished  ala- 
baster, and  has  a  bracket  for  the  mimstrancc.     The 
tabernacle   is  of  white  alabaster,   with  columns  of 
Levant  marble;  the  altar    and    superaltar,   .also  of 
white  alabaster,  have  an  areaded  front  of  Galway 
marble,  bearing  a  massive  altar  sl.ab  of  Dove  marble. 
The  tabernacle  has  an   iron  safe,  with    a   door  of 
copper.     The  interior  is  entirely  gilded,  and  the  silk 
lining   put   on   thin  boards  of  cedar    wood.       'I'lie 
windows  h.ave  a  scries  of  medallions  illustrating  the 
lifp  of  S.  Joseph.     The  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is  of 
mosaic  and  encaustic  tiles,    the  steps  being  highly 
polished  Derbyshire  fossil  marble.    The  chancel  walls 


are  decorated  in  gold  and  colours  on  each  side  of 
the  reredos.  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  has  executed 
the  altar  and  reredos ;  the  marble  altar-rails  and 
steps  are  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  E.  and  T. 
Smith,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  the  design  of  the  whole  is 
by  Mr.  Charles  Iladfield,  of  Sheffield.  The  taber- 
nacle door  was  made  by  Mr.  Bourdon,  of  Ghent, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Bentley,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

C.utBRinGE. — The    foundation  stone    of    a    new 
Congregational  Chapel   was  laid  at  Cambridge  on 
Tuesda}'.     The  building   will  cost  £8,000.     In  the 
plan  the  practice  is  followed  of  having  a  very  small 
number   of    nave    piers,   and  these  so  placed  as  to 
cause  no  obstruction.     The  total  number  of  sittings 
which  will  be  provided  will  be  700,  six  hundred  on 
the  lower  area,  and  the  rest  in  a  tower  gallery.  The 
tower,  26ft.  wide  on  the  lower  stage,  stands  in  front 
of  the  nave,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  loftv  arch. 
Across  this  runs  a  stone  arcade  on  granite  shafts, 
supporthig    the    gallery.      The  nave  itself  will    bo 
.^8ft.  long  and  oStt.   6in.  wide,    terminated  at  one 
end  by  the  tower  arch,  at  the  other  end  by  the  arch 
of  an  apse  containing  the  choir,  and  divided  length- 
wise by  four  large  arches  springing  from  two  piers. 
Above  these  arches  are  clerestories  12ft.   high,    each 
pierced  with  two  groups  of  lancet  windows.     The 
ceiling  is  a  wooden  panelled  one,  of  a  domical  form, 
and  is  intended  to  receive  coloured  decorations.     The 
total  length  internally  will  be  about  96ft.     A  school 
for  about  300  children  will  adjoin  the  church.     The 
materials  of  which  the  church  is  being  erected  are, 
externally,  Yorkshire  Parpoirit  for  the  walling,  and 
Ancaster  stone  for  the  dressings ;  the  internal  walls 
will  be    of    brick,   with    a  wooden  lining  round  the 
lower  portion  of  the  work.     The  carpenter's  work 
will  be  chiefly  in  Baltic  timber ;  the  joiner's  in  picked 
pitch  pine.     The  tower  will  have  a  stone  roof,  start- 
ing at  a  point   Soft,   from   the  ground,    and  rising 
nearly  40ft.  higher.     The   stage  below   this  will  be 
octagonal,  as  in  some  few  English,  and  man}*  Con- 
tinental, churches ;  but  square  piers  attached  to  the 
oblique  sides  of  the  octagon  will  carry  up  the  angles 
of  the  tower    to    the    usual  point.     The   octagonal 
stage   has  a  large  single  hght  window,  with  jamb 
shafts  and  mouldings  on  each  of  the  cardinal  faces. 
The  style   throughout   may   be  described  as  Early 
English,  with  some  slight  adaptation  of  Early  French 
detail.     The    architect    is  Jlr.    James    Cubitt,    the 
author  of  "  Churches  for  Congregations." 

Incorporated    Society   for  Promoting   the 
Enlargement,    Building,    and    Repairing    of 
Churches    and   Cii.vpels.' — The    usual    monthly 
meetings  of  this  society   were  resumed   on   Monday. 
Grants  of  money  amounting  to  £2,695  were  made  in 
aid  of   the  following  objects,  viz.  :^Building  new 
churches    at    Birmingham,     S.    Margaret ;    Bishop 
Auckland,    S.   Peter,   Durham;     Crowthorue,    near 
Wokingh.am,  Berks;  Heme,  near  Worthing,  Sussex; 
Llanelly,  Carmarthen;  Poplar,  S.  Saviour,  London; 
and  Kedbrook,  near  Coleford,  Gloucester.     Rebuild- 
ing the  churches  at  Allow,  ne.ar  Ashbourne,  Derby- 
shire ;    Upper    BuUiiighope,    near   Hereford ;    Cam- 
bridge, S.  Giles  (on  a  new  site);  Glazeley,  near  Bridg- 
north,Salop;  Llannwchllyn,nearBala;  andMillbrook, 
near  Southampton  (on  a  new  site).  Enlargingor  other- 
wise increasing  the  .accommodation  in  the   churches 
at  Bensham,  near  Gateshead,  Durham  ;  Hentsridge, 
near  Blandford,   Somerset ;  Longstone,  near  Bake- 
well     Derby;    Lynton,   near    Barnstaple,     Devon; 
Oswestry,  Salisbury  ;  and  Wymondham.  near  Oak- 
ham,  Leicester.     Under  urgent  circumstances,    the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  building  S.   Philip's 
Church,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne;  rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Kirby  Kiiowle,  Ynrks  ;  and  Kenarth,  Carmarthen  ; 
and  towards  enlarging  or  restoring  the  churches  at 
Bvwell,    S.    Andrew's,    near    Newcastle-on-Tyne ;    . 
Kirby   Overblow,  near   Witherby,   Ripou ;   Norton, 
near  Faversham,  Kent ;  Stoke  Newington,  S.   Faith, 
London ;   lilting,  near   Maldon,   Essex  :  and   War- 
minster, Christ  Church,  Wilts,   were  each  increased. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  School,  Church,  and 
Mission-house  Fund  towarils  building  school  or  mis- 
sion churches  at  Charton-in  Dover  ;  North  Gosforth, 
near  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne;  Oswaldtwistle,  near  Man- 
chester,    and    Windsor,     Berks.       Tlie    gratifying 
announcement  was  .also  made  that  a  London  merchant 
had  promised  a  contribution  of  £5,000  to  the  society. 

Mii.i.iiKooK. — The  dedication  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  MiUbrook,  was  laid 
on  Thursday  week.  The  church  will  cost  about 
£7,000.  The  walls  will  be  built  of  Swanage  stone, 
with  Farley  Down  stone  dressings,  in  the  I'.arly 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  the  church  will 
comprise  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  chancel  aisles, 
vestry,  and  tower  and  spire,  170ft.  high.  Tlio 
length  of  the  chancel  is  to  be  38ft.,  height  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  58ft.,  length  of  nave  82ft.,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  700  people.     Mr. 
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Henry  Woodyer,  of  Guildford,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Son  the  builders. 

NoRM.VNTOx. — The  Methodist  Free  Church  has 
been  opened,  and  is  a  substantial  red  brick  building 
with  stone  dressings,  open  stained  roof,  and  stained 
deal  fittings,  and  will  seat  200  persons.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  is  the  archi- 
tect ;  and  Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Normanton,  is  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  work  for  £710. 

WoLVERnAMPTON. — S.  Paul's  Church,  Wolver- 
hampton, after  being  closed  for  alterations  and 
repairs,  was  on  Friday  last  reopened.  The  vestry 
and  superincnmbent  organ  loft  in  the  chancel  have 
been  removed,  the  floor  of  the  chancel  raised  and 
placed  with  seats  for  the  choir,  and  a  handsome  five- 
light  perpendicular  window  let  into  the  east  wall. 
A  new  vestry  has  been  built  on  the  north  and  an 
organ  chamber  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  both 
filled  in  with  screens.  The  alterations  have  been 
well  done  by  Sir.  P.  Horsman.  builder,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Veale,  architect,  both  of  AVolverhamp- 
ton. 

BUILDINGS. 

Salt.\ike.  —  The  Saltaire  Club  and  Institute, 
which  was  erected  for  Sir  Titus  Salt  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  &  Mawson,  has  been  decorated  throughout 
by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  of  Bradford.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  lecture  hall  is  Eoman-Coriuthian.  The 
decoration  applied,  and  for  which  the  room  was 
originall3'  designed,  is  Pompeian.  The  wall  surfaces 
are  painted  in  Pompeian  red,  the  masses  of  colour 
broken  by  the  pilasters  and  the  windows.  The  sur- 
base,  running  round  the  room  to  a  height  of  oft.,  is 
divided  into  panels  of  black,  with  stencilled  patterns 
in  gold  colour,  the  alternating  panels  under  the  base 
of  each  pilaster  being  in  red,  with  a  border.  The 
pilasters  are  panelled,  and  the  panels  are  filled  in 
arabesques.  Dividing  the  upper  and  lower  panels 
of  each  pilaster  are  smaller  central  panels,  bearing 
allegorical  masks  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  painted  in 
flesh  colour  on  a  blue  ground.  The  capitals  are  in 
green  bronze,  relieved  in  the  background  with  blue, 
and  brought  out  with  gold.  The  frieze  is  a  rich 
maroon,  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  musical 
composers  being  painted  thereon  chronologically. 
The  cornice  and  architrave  are  decorated  in  colour, 
relieved  with  gold.  The  ceiling,  coved  at  the  sides 
and  panelled,  is  divided  by  beams  ornamented  with 
guilloche  enrichments.  The  panels  are  octagon- 
shaped,  and  there  is  a  judicious  use  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  cream  colour,  gray,  and  gold.  The  windows 
bear  stencil  ornaments  carried  up  the  reveals,  and  the 
arcbivolts  and  sashes  are  in  gold  bronze.  The  back 
wall  of  the  orchestra  is  divided  by  coupled  pilasters, 
and  in  the  large  central  panel  a  floating  figure  of 
Music,  life-size,  has  been  painted.  The  front  of  the 
orchestra  is  divided  into  panels,  and  the  balcony  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  has  been  treated  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  decoration. 
In  the  Schools  of  Art  and  the  Billiard Koora  the  walls 
are  Pompeian  red,  and  in  the  class-rooms,  reading- 
room,  and  library,  and  the  staircase  and  passages,  the 
walls  are  pale  green,  finished  with  a  rich  ornamental 
dado  and  surbase.  Throughout  the  whole  building 
the  ceilings  are  gray  and  cream  colour,  picked  out 
with  red,  gold  colour,  and  green,  with  pale  bronze 
green  enrichments. 

SCHOOLS. 

NoRTHAMPTOs.— At  the  meetingof  the  Nortliamp- 
ton  Sohool  Board  on  Thursday  week  the  propriety  of 
appointing  an  architect  or  architects  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building  of  the  new  schools 
was  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  competi- 
tion should  be  confined  to  the  county,  as  it  was 
thought  by  throwing  it  open  the  Board  would  be 
flooded  with  plans  from  different  architects  in  the 
country.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  considered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  throw  the  competition  open, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Sites  Committee  should 
be  empowered  to  insert  advertisements  for  plans  for 
two  schools. 

Lkkd.s. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board  last  week,  it  was  moved  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  that  the  design  (No.  '.)') 
bearing  the  motto  "  Zachariah  "  be  adopted  as  the 
best  for  the  Green-lane  School.  Mr.  Long  said  he 
differed  from  the  majority  in  reconnnending  the  de- 
sign for  Green-lane  School  in  conseciuence  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  estimates,  and  be  moved  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Builrling  and  Sites  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  one  or  more  architects  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  they  can  carry  out,  if  deemed  desir- 
able, designs  for  the  above-named  scliool,  subject  to 
the  general  approval  and  direction  of  the  Board.  He 
had  no  feeling  whatever  against  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  The  highest  was  £S,.y.m, 
and  the  lowest  i:2,G60,  and  he  was  not  disposed, 
either  as  a  tr.adesman  or  as  the  representative  of  the 
ratepayers,  to  pay  2os.  for  a  sovereign.     The  aver- 


age cost  of  the  four  lowest  plans  was  £7,494,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  architects 
who  had  sent  these  in  could  be  altogether  mistaken, 
and  therefore  he  was  inclined  to  imagine  that  the 
estimate  recommended  was  far  too  high.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  one  estimate  was  selected,  it 
was  not  fair  to  other  architects,  all  of  whom  were 
instructed  that  if  the  estimate  were  exceeded  10  per 
cent,  of  the  commission  would  be  forfeited,  and,  as 
they  were  all  equally  respectable,  it  was  fair  to 
presume  they  had  calculated  the  cost  and  put  down 
a  fair  estimate.  Mr.  Ellershaw  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  the  original  motion  became  a  substantive  reso- 
lution. At  this  stage  the  Board  resolved  itself  into 
committee,  and  in  this  capacity  they  continued  the 
discussion.  Upon  resuming  as  a  Board,  a  division 
was  taken  upon  the  motion  to  adopt  plan  No.  U. 
The  votes  being  equal,  the  chau-man  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  was  accord- 
ingly carried.  Mr.  Woolley  moved  that  the  Board 
adopt  plan  No.  7,  marked  "  Minerva,"  for  the  Huns- 
let  Jack-lane  School.  It  provided  for  GOO  children, 
at  a  co.st  of  £fl,.')G.5.  Mr.  Beckworth  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Wilson  moved  the  acceptance  of  plan 
"  No.  1,"  which,  .although  it  had  a  much  plainer 
elevation,  would  accommodate  80  or  90  more  chil- 
dren, at  a  cost  of  £0,521.  Mr.  Ellershaw  seconded 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  of  economy.  After 
some  discussion,  the  original  motion  was  rejected. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Beckworth  moved  as  a  second 
amendment  that  design  "A  Y  Z,  No.  12,"  be 
adopted,  which  provided  for  G13  children,  at  a  cost 
of  £5,9.3.5,  but  this  proposal  was  also  rejected.  Mr. 
Wilson's  motion  in  favour  of  No.  1  plan  was  then 
put  as  a  substantive  resolution,  and  it  was  likewise 
lost,  upon  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Beckworth,  to  refer  back  the  plans  for  Hunslet 
Jack-lane  School  to  the  Sites  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woolley,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Long,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept 
the  plan  marked  "ABC,  No.  3,"  for  Beeston 
School,  providing  accommodation  for  44(1  children, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,150.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  E.  Backhouse,  and,  upon  the  motto  en- 
velope being  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  success- 
ful competitor  in  the  caseof  the  New  Wortley  Green- 
lane  schools  was  Mr.  George  Corson. 

Leeds. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  School 
Board  school  was  laid  at  Leeds  on  Thursday  week. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  William  Perkin  &  Sous,  Park-square,  Leeds. 
The  style  adopted  is  Domestic  Gothic.  The  materials 
are  brick  with  stone  dressings  ;  the  doorways  have 
pointed  heads  with  tracery  heads  and  muUions ;  the 
windows  are  of  three  and  two  lights,  with  stone 
sills,  muUions,  transomes,  and  circular  heads,  recessed 
with  inter  arch  of  brick  and  stone  voissoirs  and  label 
moulds.  Those  in  the  gables  have  pointed  heads, 
and  are  filled  with  plate  tracery. 

Wakefield. — The  new  Wesleyaa  schools  at 
Wakefield  were  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
cost  has  been  £1,950.  The  building  is  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressing,  and  has  been  designed  to  har- 
monise with  the  adjoining  chapel.  The  large  school- 
room or  lecture  hall,  is  72ft.  long,  33ft.  wide,  and  19ft. 
Gin.  high.  There  are  five  class-rooms,  each  about 
Mft.  by  12ft.,  and  a  room  33ft.  by  30ft,  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
William  Watson,  of  AVakefield. 

Wakeeield. — Four  designs  were  submitted  in 
the  School  Board  competition,  and  the  Board  have 
accepted  that  sent  in  by  Mr.  ^Y.  Watson,  architect,  of 
Wakefield,  who  has  received  instructions  to  prepare 
the  necessary  contract  drawings.  The  buildings  are 
for  300  children. 


AE,CH.ffi;OLOGICAL. 

Tti':sEARfiii:s  os  the  Site,  oe  Troy. — Mr. 
Heinrich  Schlicmann,  a  German  archajologist,  is  at 
present  engaged  In  making  excavations  on  the  site 
of  ancient  'JVoy.  He  commenced  in  October,  1H71, 
a  trench  a(Toss  an  eminence  in  the  Trojan  jilain, 
called  by  the  Turks  "  llisarlik"  (citadel),  which  he 
conjectured  covered  the  site  of  the  ancient  citaiiel  of 
Pergamos.  lie  has  persevered  in  this  work  for  about 
twelve  montlis,  and  in  last  September  succeeded  in 
reaching  what  he  considers  to  be  the  primitive  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  after  digging  for  about  45ft. 
from  what  is  now  the  surface.  At  this  depth  he  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  a  house  evidently  scathed  by 
fire,  and  in  it  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  with  her 
golden  ornaments.  He  also  found  the  bones  of  a 
child  and  some  thousands  of  specimens  of  tiles,  or  ' 
pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  are  supposed  to  apper- 
tain to  pre-bistoric  times,  and  which  are  such  as  no 
museum  in  Europe  possesses,  save  that  at  Parma, 
where  there  are  two  specimens. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Pro,jected  Railway  Ijiprovements  at  and 
NEAR  Br.vdford. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company  intend  to  apply  in  the  next 
session  for  powers  to  make  various  improvements  in 
their  lines.  Amongst  these  is  the  widening  of  the 
line  approaching  Bradford  .Station,  commencing 
about  fifteen  3-ards  north  of  Mill-lane,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  station  at  the  north  side  of  Bridge-street, 
and  the  substitution  of  an  open  cutting  for  the 
tunnel  between  Croft-street  and  Chandos-street ; 
the  crossing  of  Caledonia-street  by  a  bridge,  the 
formation  of  a  new  .street  to  facilitate  the  traflic 
over  the  bridge,  and  to  require  the  Bradford 
Corporation  to  contribute  towards  the  alteration 
of  Caledonia-street  and  the  cost  of  the  new 
street.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  road 
at  Low  Moor  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  crossing  the 
line  on  the  level,  and  to  require  the  North  Bierley 
Local  Board  to  contribute  towards  the  making  and 
maintaining  of  the  new  road. 

The  Great  S.  Gotiiard  Tunnel.— Messrs 
Krebs  &  Co.,  of  Cologne,  write  to  us: — "As  the 
tunnelling  through  the  S.  Gothard  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  undertaking  of  vast  magnitude, 
it  will  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  first 
order  for  25  tons  of  "lithofracteur  "  has  been  given 
us,  under  our  contract  for  supplying  this  explosive 
for  the  blasting  operations.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  to  be  cut  through,  it  is  supposed  that,  even 
with  the  use  of  this  most  powerful  explosive,  over 
1,500  tons  will  be  required." 


CHIPS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  Friday  last,  Colonel  Hogg  was  re- 
elected chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Skeltou's  catoptric  lamp  (described  some  time 
back  in  these  columns),  which  was  recently  tried 
with  good  results  in  Moorgate-street,  is  now  used  in 
the  streets  of  Southampton. 

The  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Chapel  at  the  Sacra- 
mentive  Convent,  Taunton,  was  consecrated  and 
opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  chapel  is  a  stone 
structure,  with  a  marble  altar  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  comer  stone  of  a  new 
chapel  and  schools  for  the  Unitarian  congregation 
was  laid  at  Stockton.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clephan,  of  Stock- 
ton, is  the  architect  of  the  building.  The  new  chapel 
and  schools  are  to  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  and  at  a  cost  of  £2,500. 

M.  E.  A.  Olivieri  is  modelling  a  life-size  bust  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  AUom. 

A  Congregational  Church  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Barton-street,  Gloucester.  A  design,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  has  been 
selected  in  a  limited  competition. 

Our  advertising  columns  announce  that  the  man- 
sion at  Leamington,  illustrated  this  week,  will  bo 
brought  to  the  hammer  early  next  month  by  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Raggett,  of  London-bridge,  and,  if  rumour  is 
correct,  subject  to  a  reserve  that  is  ridiculously  low 
in  the  face  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  building. 

A  new  stained  glass  window  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  All  SS.  Church,  Maidstone.  Tho  subject  is  the 
"  Pentecost,"  the  side  lights  being  filled  with  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  Bradford  Corporation  have  given  notice  of 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  power  to  enlarge 
the  w\aterworks  of  the  town,  and  extend  the  ai'ea  of 
supply,  so  as  to  fonn  fifteen  new  streets.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  bill  will  bo  introduced  next  session  on 
behalf  of  a  public  company  for  tho  construction  of  a 
system  of  tramways  in  the  borough. 

A  reduction  has  lately  been  mivdo  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  in  the  charges  for  admission  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  cathedral.  Each  jicrsun  will 
now  be  allowed  to  see  the  library,  clock,  whispering, 
and  stone  galleries  for  Gd.,  and  with  the  other 
galleries  and  the  ball  on  payment  of  2s. 

The  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  of  Darling- 
ton, have  presented  a  site  for  a  new  cemetery  to  tho 
town  of  Darlington,  and  have  charged  themselves 
with  the  necessai-y  cost  of  erecting  the  requisite 
buildings  thereon. 

An  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Freeholders'  Pei-mancnt  Benefit  Building  Society 
was  held  last  week.  The  roportshowed  that  the  profits 
for  tho  past  year  amounted  to  2s.  Id.  in  tho  pound  on 
the  share  fund,  which  was  equal  to  a  little  more 
than  10  ]ier  cent,  per  annum.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that,  including  a  balance  from  last  year's 
account  of  £1,10C,  the  receipts  were  £11,155.  The 
chief  items  under  the  bead  of  receipts  were  :  Contri- 
Itutions,  £5,422  ;  sales  of  property,  £1,508  ;  interest, 
£1,391 ;  and  premiums,  £979.  On  the  out-going 
side,  the  principal  items  wei'e :  Advances  on 
mortgages,  £5,493;  deposits  repaid,  including  in- 
terest, £1,964 ;  realised  shares,  £1,272 ;  shares  re- 
paid, £7G0 ;  and  balance  with  bankers,  £1,229. 
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MANSION  AT  LEAMINGTON. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  this  week  represents  a 
noljle  detached  mansion  erected  at  Leamington, 
bv  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin,  for  the  private  residence 
of  Major  Seel.  The  buildings  areinthe  modern  Gothic 
stj'le,  substantially  built  of  liatli  stone  and  Suffolk 
bricks,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  complet- 
ing the  whole  in  its  minutest  detail  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  finiMied  manner.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  the  entrance  hall,  an  inner  vestible  facing  a  grand 
staircase,  lUft.  wide,  entirely  constructed  of  stone, 
beautifull}-  carved,  with  handsome  marble  columns 
supporting  the  roof;  drawing-room,  oDft.  by  18ft. ; 
dining-room,  2Sft.  by  '2itft. ;  library,  'JHft.  by  18ft.; 
a  morning-room,  ante-room,  stud}',  lavatories,  deed- 
room,  plate  safe,  and  in  a  corridor  which  is  shut  off 
from  the  reception  rooms  is  a  perfect  suite  of  domestic 
offices.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  chapel  or  picture 
gallery,  a  fine  billiard-room,  thirteen  principal  bed 
chambers,  three  dressing-rooms,  bath-room  and 
offices,  and  seven  sleeping  apartments  for  servants 
over.  All  fireplaces  and  chimneys  are  in  marble  or 
stone,  and  the  woodwork  in  polished  pitched  pine, 
entu-ely  dispensing  with  paint.  The  house,  conser- 
vatories, and  carriage  house  are  heated  by  hot  water, 
and  rain  and  hard  water  is  sui)plied  throughout. 
The  grounds  are  tastefulh'  laid  nut,  and  the  stabling 
j'ard  and  outbuildings  are  judiciously  placed  iu  the 
rear. 


AKCIIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation on  Friday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  J.  Neill,  G.  A.  Musgrove,  W.  H.  Lloyd, 
Geo.  Snow,  P.  Hunter,  H.  J.  Hermann,  C.  H. 
Townsend,  R.  T.  Conder,  and  11.  G.  Brace. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Patck,  one  of  the  lion,  secretaries,  read 
a  letter  from  M.  Vandervelde,  secretary  to  the  Belgian 
Legation,  announcing  that  the  Belgian  Government 
had  initiated  a  public  competition  of  architects  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Antwerp,  and  in- 
timating that  in  case  an}*  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  would  like  to  compete,  he  enclosed  par- 
ticulars printed  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  (on  Friday  next,  the  29th 
in.st.),  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  Association  would  be 
read  by  the  author,  Mr.  Johnson.  The  subject  was 
"On  the  Special  Characteristics  of  Media;val  Archi- 
tecture Obtaining  in  Particular  Districtsof  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.LB.A.,  then  delivered 
the  first  of  a  course  of  five  lectures  "  On  Professional 
Practice."  A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  T,  H.  Watson,  R.  Phenc'  Spiers,  S.  F.  Clark- 
son,  n.  H.  Stannus,  and  the  President,  took  part,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  unanimously 
tendered  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  able  lecture,  that 
gentleman  brietiv  replied,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Smith's  second 
lecture  would  take  jplace  on  Monday  evening  next, 
the  25th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Tin:  SLOW  COMBUSTION  GRATE. 

WITH  coals  at  their  present  price  and  the  pros- 
pect of  no  immediate  and  little  permanent 
diminution  in  their  cost,  anything  promoting  their 
"slow  combustion"  while  securing  the  advantages  of 
heat  and  ventilation  is  worth  attention.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  methods  of  attaining  this  end  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  Slow  ('ombu'iition  Grate,  invented 
by  Mcsrs.  Clark  A:  Hunt,  of  l.'.O,  Shorcditch.  The 
bars  of  the  grate  are  placed  close  down  unon  the 
hearth,  the  fire  space  being  lined  at  the  sides  and 
back  with  fire-brick,  and  a  solifl  lire-brick  lump 
fitting  into  and  resting  on  a  cast-iron  tray  forms 
the  bed  on  which  the  coal  is  burnt.  The  npp^r 
surface  of  the  bottom  tire-hrick  sI.tikIs  ahout  two 
inches  above  the  he.-irth,  so  that  the  grate  can  be  put 
into  its  place  after  the  tilo  hearth  is  put  down.  An 
ornamental  screen,  or  lower  fire  bar  fitted  in  front  of 
the  fire-brick,  rests  on  the  hearth,  and  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  stove.  The  warming  power  of 
the  grate  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
ordinary  grate.  The  fire-briek  at  the  bottom  ensurrs 
the  most  complete  combustion,  causing  no  cinrlers — 
nothing  but  ashes,  to  be  left  when  the  fire  is  burnt 
out,  and  as  no  current  of  air  passes  upwards  through 
the  fire  the  heat  is  not  carried  up  the  chimney. 
For  bedrooms  the  advantage  offered  by  the  Slow 
CombuHtion  Grate  is  obvious,  in  the  absence  of  any 
necessity  for  replenishing  the  fire  throughout  the 
night.  One  of  the  grates  is  always  to  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Messrs.  Clark  &  Hunt's  show-ro..m. 
and  some  new  designs,  in  which  they  have  embodied 
the  "  .slow  combustirm  "  principle,  are  worth  the  atten- 
tioa  of  architects  aod  builders. 


ON  THE  ORNAMENT  CASTS  IN  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  a  member  of 
that  body,  Mr.  William  Brindley,  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Farmer  &  Brindley,  consented  to  deliver  a 
series  of  practical  explanations  of  the  architectural 
ornament  casts  in  the  Museum,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  collection  and  bene- 
fitting art  workmen  and  others  interested.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  lectures  should  be  given  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  The  first  lecture  of  the  series  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  lecturer  took  for  his 
subject  the 

GRKKK,    ROMAN,    ROMANESQUE,  AND    BYZANTINE 
CAST.S. 

Mr.  Brinoley  commenced  his  lecture  by  a  brief 
reference  to  Eg3'ptian  architectural  art,  although 
there  were  no  casts  from  Egj'ptian  work  in  the 
Architectural  Museum.  He  recommended,  however, 
that  the  Egyptian  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  be  well  studied,  and 
not  merely  passed  by  as  simply  ancient  curiosities. 
An  hour  or  two  employed  now  and  then  in  the  study 
of  those  collections  would  be  well  spent,  and  little 
observation  would  be  required  to  discern  that  what 
we  now  knew  began,  and  made  great  progress,  with 
the  Egyptians.  Take  one  of  their  grand  old  lions, 
for  instance,  and  notice  the  masterly  post\  and  the 
wonderful  and  simple  drawing;  it  was  grand  in  its 
simplicity.  If  the  art-workmau  tried  to  model  it  or 
even  draw  it  then  he  found  out  what  was  in  it. 
Then,  consider  the  material  of  which  it  was  made — 
the  hardest  granite.  This  same  grand  simplicity  of 
outline  was  carried  out  through  every  object  the 
Egyptians  illustrated,  animate  or  inanimate;  whether 
in  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture,  the  same  masterly 
mannerism  pervaded  the  whole.  Those  old  Egyptians, 
if  here,  could  teach  us  something  in  the  way  of 
drawing,  and  he  (Mr.  Brindley)  could  not  think  of 
anything  that  would  do  young  artists  more  good 
than  a  course  of  study  of  natural  objects  (say 
animals  and  plants),  endeavouring  to  draw  and  model 
them  on  the  Egyptian  method.  By  this  study  of 
severity  the  works  of  the  present  day  would  gain 
grandeur,  which  they  now  lacked.  The  purpose  of 
the  Eg3"ptiaiis  in  their  use  of  the  art  of  design  was 
not  so  much  to  excite  the  imagination  as  to  inform 
the  understanding.  As  a  rule,  the  elements  of 
Egj'ptian  ornament  had  a  practical  meaning.  They 
were  not  often,  if  ever,  arbitrarily  chosen,  simply 
for  the  beauty  of  effect,  but  were  generally  historic 
records.  Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  were, 
however,  among  the  most  prominent  subjects.  The 
plants  they  illustrated  were  chiefly  those  that  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  These  were  treated  con- 
ventionally, but  still  naturally.  Those  in  most 
common  use  were  the  lotus  or  water-lily  and  the 
papyrus.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  these  were 
used  is  surprising,  and  these  conventional  forms, 
in  connection  with  geometrical  ones,  were  still 
popular  ornaments,  and  had  been  through  all 
times,  as  the  fret,  zigzag,  nave  scroll,  spiral, 
&,c.  Unfortunately  for  the  Egyptians,  their  artistic 
works  at  an  early  date  settled  down  into  a 
matter  of  rule,  so,  consequently,  after  the  rule  was 
established,  no  further  progress  was  made,  and  for 
about  a  thousand  years  thej'  kept  on  doing  the  same 
things  without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  The 
lecturer  passed  over  the  Assyrians  and  the  people  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  for,  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural ornament,  for  ages  ther  made  no  progress, 
except  in  surface  work  and  textile  fabrics.  In 
matters  of  delicate  drawing  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing, the}'  could,  however,  teach  us  moderns  much, 
and,  no  doubt,  Oriental  as  well  ;ls  Egyptian  art  had 
great  influence  on  the  Greeks.  From  the  one  they 
got  grandeur,  from  the  other  delicacy.  The  Egyptian 
life  was  one  of  the  severest  despotism — not  so  was 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Although  thor(tuglily  national, 
their  whole  mental  life  was  so  elevated,  so  filled  with 
universal  human  signilicance,  that  it  constituted  the 
indestructible  basis  for  the  development  of  all  future 
ages,  and  in  the  everlasting  struggle  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  with  antagonistic  principles.  Having 
briefly  described  the  country  and  its  principal  eit}*, 
Athens,  Mr.  Brindley  said  that  Greek  ornament  might 
be  divided  into  two  varieties — the  Early  (or  Doric) 
and  the  Alexandrian,  i.e.,  the  severe  and  tlorid.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Doric,  contained  little  ornament; 
its  style  of  architecture  was  extremely  massive,  one 
of  the  best  examples  being  the  Parthenon.  The 
next  wo  got  was  the  Ionic,  of  which  there  were  some 
good  examples  in  the;  way  of  casts.  At  present,  the 
Architectural  Museum  might  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  Ionic.  These  casts  were  in  the  upper  gallery, 
and  were  chiefly  from  the  Erectheum.  Alongside  of 
them  were  casts  from  the  best  examples  of  more  florid 
work,  as,  forexample,  from  the  Choragic  mouuraentof 


Lysicrates.  In  speaking  of  Greek  art  generally  there 
was  one  class  of  ornamental  art, — viz., the  vases— 
which  was  apt  to  be  overlooked,  particularly  as  the 
Museum  tended  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  architecture, 
and  when  speaking  of  these  beautiful  objects  ft 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Etruscans  almost 
excelled  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  terra-cotta  pottery, 
vase  painting,  and  bronze  work.  Of  such  art  as  this 
our  national  Museums  contained  a  mine  of  wealth 
well  worth  study  by  all  who  were  engaged  in  deco- 
rative and  metal  work.  The  peculiarity  of  Greek 
carvings  was  their  extreme  delicac_v,  all  the  outlines 
being  most  perfect  forms,  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
of  drawing,  each  stone  being  studied  with  as 
much  care  as  if  it  was  of  the  most  costly  nature. 
The  casts  of  this  work  in  the  Museum,  though 
few,  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful ability'-  of  the  old  Greeks,  and,  was  nothing  else 
handed  down  to  us  of  Greek  art,  they  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  the  Greeks  were  truly  a 
refined  people.  Closely  related  as  were  the  Romans 
to  the  Greeks,  more  different  brothers  of  the  same 
family  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  If  one  wished 
to  designate  in  one  word  in  what  this  strong  distinc- 
tion— one  might  almost  say  contrast — consisted,  it 
might  be  asserted  that  the  Greeks  were  the  people 
of  Art,  and  the  Romans  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
Greeks  conquered  the  world  by  their  beauty,  the 
Romans  with  their  policj'.  The  Greeks  were  aa 
idealistic  people,  the  Romans  were  thoroughly* 
realistic.  Tlie  Greeks  founded  states,  sent  out  colonies, 
and  spread  their  civilisation  over  distant  shores;  the 
Romans  had  no  desire  to  civilise,  but  to  conquer,  and 
onward  they  went  conquering,  till  at  last  they 
arrived  at  dominion  over  the  entire  known  world. 
In  art,  the  Romans  were  copyists  of  the  Greeks,  and 
they  had  never  laid  claim  to  higher  artistic  gifts. 
Art  was  with  them  not  the  heart}--  di;light  of  the 
people,  but  an  article  of  luxury  belonging  to  the  rich 
and  powerful.  The  immense  importance  of  the 
Romans,  however,  as  regarded  the  history  of  art, 
rested  on  their  universal  domination,  for  while  thev 
laid  a  common  yoke  upon  all  nations,  they  conferred 
upon  them  their  art  as  well  as  their  law  books. 
Roman  art,  then,  was  simply  an  enlargement  of  the 
florid  Greek.  It  did  not  add  a  single  important 
element  to  the  Greek,  but  elaborated  the  established 
elements  with  every  possible  variety  of  effect,  and 
with  all  the  exuberance  and  richness  of  which 
the  people  were  capable,  developing  some  into  com- 
paratively colossal  proportions.  The  casts  in 
the  upper  gallery,  hanging  over  the  Greek  oues^ 
could  not  be  taken  for  other  than  Roman  work ; 
they  were  taken  from  various  temples  and  trium- 
phal arches  at  Rome.  Roman  art  might  be  said  to 
exist  until  the  time  of  Constautiue  the  Great,  when 
he  removed  the  seat  of  Government  from  Rome  td 
Byzantium.  Here,  the  declining  art  of  the  Romans 
became  the  garb  in  which  the  young  and  world- 
agitating  ideas  of  Christianity  were  compelled  to 
clothe  themselves.  While  the  Early  Christian  ag^ 
used  the  antique  forms  of  art  from  necessity,  it 
preserved  for  its  future  greatness  those  fundameut;U 
lau's  which  could  be  the  basis  of  the  new  structure, 
stripping  off  from  the  antique  art  treasures  all  that 
might  not  belit  the  new  ideas,  and  retaining  the 
healthy  germ  from  which  the  tree  of  Christian  art 
was  destined  to  unfold  with  grand  magnilicenee.  la 
this  lies  the  historical  position  of  Early  Christian 
art.  It  stood  as  a  mediator  between  antique, 
heathenish  life,  and  the  art  of  the  true  Middle 
Ages.  Its  beginning  could  be  traced  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  reached  its 
close  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  For  the 
best  specimens  of  Early  Byzantine  art  we  naturally 
looked  to  Coustantinoplo.  From  here,  as  Christianity 
extended  under  Constantine,  the  style  extended 
throughout  Europe;  and  the  early  churches,  parti- 
cularly those  of  France  and  Germany,  were  very 
rich  in  Byzantine  work.  On  the  walls  of  the 
Museum  were  hung  some  fine  casts  of  Byzantine 
work  from  various  places  on  the  ContiTicnt.  The 
peculiarity  of  work  of  this  date  consisted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foliage,  which  w;ts  still  of  the  acanthus 
type.  The  variety  of  the  foliage  was  truly  astonishing, 
particularly  iu  the  capitals,  where  the  leaves  were 
generally  interwoven,  lower  ones  being  connected 
with  the  upper,  and  not  detached,  as  in  Roman  work, 
where  tlie  bell  of  the  capital  might  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  and  the  leaves  arranged  round  separately. 
The  casts  of  metal  work  of  this  style  in  the  Museum 
were  very  fine,  particularly  those  from  Notro  Dame, 
Paris.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brindley  conducted  his 
audience  over  the  Museum,  pointing  out  the  diffe- 
rences in  the  various  styles  uf  ornament  of  which  he 
had  spoken  in  his  lecture. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the  series 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Brindley  to-morrow  (Saturday^ 
afternoon,  when  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
(Second  or  Middle  and  Third  Pointed)  ca&ts  will  be 
the  subject  of  comment. 
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DRAUGHTSMANSHIP  v.  GENIUS. 

THE  opinions  expressed  by  your  coiTe- 
spondent  "  G.  H.  G."  in  the  article  upon 
"  Custom  and  Invention  in  Art,''  are  too 
thoughtfully  expressed,  have,  though  but 
slender,  still  too  much  foundation  in  fact,  and 
are  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  architectural  writers  of  the  day, 
TO  be  passed  over  with  neglect  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  almost  dia- 
metricall}^  opposed  to  those  which  appear  in 
another  column  of  the  same — the  last  number 
of  your  journal — in  the  report  of  the  paper 
read  by  Professor  Edward  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.. 
before  the  Koyal  Institution.  "  G.  H.  G." 
places  himself  by  his  own  choice  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Street,  another  member  of  the 
Pioyal  Ai^ttdemy,  and  though  official  authority 
will  bear  down  sound  argument,  it  is  worth 
while  examining  whether  the  view  put  for- 
ward by  your  anonymous  correspondent, 
backed,  as  I  acknowledge  it  is,  by  many  of  his 
companions,  or  that  pronounced  by  Jlessrs. 
Street  &  Poynter,  should  command  our  assent. 
The  question  is  an  important,  one,  and  de- 
serves careful  consideration,  since  the  one 
jiarty  would  revolutionise  the  system  of 
architectural  education,  and  the  other  would 
.^iustain  and  develope  that  in  existence. 
Draughtsmanship  is  the  hi'te  noir  of  the 
former,  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  latter. 

INIr.  Street  directs  students  to  draw  and 
ever  to  draw  again,  from  the  acknowledged 
best  examples  of  ancient  work,  and  not  to 
turn  over  a  page  of  the  book  he  is  learning 
until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  it,  and  thus 
li/arn  his  profession — as  it  were — or,  as 
"G.  II.  G."'  puts  it— "bit  by  bit."  Mr. 
I'oynter's  parallel  advice  is  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  that  I  shall  quote  his  own  words, 
'■Any  attempt  to  rival  or  surpass  the  chefa 
f/"a«rj-es  of  the  past  must  be  made  on  the 
same  conditions,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  that 
animated  the  producers  of  those  great 
works."  "  G.  H.  G."  claims  to  have  shown 
in  a  previous  article  that  the  weakness  or 
proneness  of  architects  to  pander  to  conven- 
tions or  fashions  of  thought  arises  from  a 
defect  in  modern  professional  art-training  in 
not  developing  individual  talent  and  inven- 
tiveness. To  this  again  may  be  opposed 
the  following  passage  from  !Mr.  Poynter's 
]iaper:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  art  has  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by 
our  modern  modes  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and  that  if  it  be  asked  why  wo  catmot  put 
away  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  work  in 
the  modern  spirit,  the  answer  is  that  the 
modern  spirit  is  becoming  daily  more  opposed 
to  the  artistic  spirit,  and  is  precisely  what 
hampers  its  expression  ;  that  what  is  good  in 
art  of  to-daj^  is  good  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  the  old  is  good  ;  that 
we  have  no  lights  on  the  subject  whicli  were 
not  also  dear  to  the  old  masters,  and  that 
when  we  seem  to  have  struck  out  a  new  path, 
■we  have  only  chosen  one  whicli  they  pur- 
posely and  rightly  rejected  ;  when  we  seem 
to  have  discovered  a  new  truth,  it  proves  to 
be  one  beside  the  question.  The  hunt  after 
aWill-o'-the-Wisp  which  "  G.  II.  G.,"  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  others,  are  bravely  keeping  up, 
I  venture  to  say  they  will  find,  Hke  the 
alkali  station-master's  search' after  his  crazy 
■wife,  to  be  "  rally  as  on-satisfactory  as  any- 
thing in  life."  The  new  style  to  be  founded 
upon  the  requirements  of  this  precious  age  is 
a  myth  to  begin  with,  and  inventive  talent  is 
not  to  be  concocted  in  schools,  and  least  of  all 
in  schools  in  which  reference  to  past  successful 
work  is  to  be  excluded.  Are  we  to  despair  of 
ever  again  getting  original  thinkers  and 
■writers,  because  the  education  at  our  public 
schools  is  not  contined  to  eliminating  the 
inner  con.sciousness  of  all  the  hopeless  dunces, 
with  a  hopeful  leaven  among  them  which  con- 
stitute the  rank  and  file  of  their  cla.ssesy  The 
real  aim  of  all  study — architectural  study  in- 
cluded— should  be  copyisminthe  first  ini5tance 
to  attain  what  either  is,  or  is  equivalent  to, 
draughtsmanship,  and  there  is  no  occasion,  at 


least  on  the  part  of  your  correspondent's  oppo- 
nents to  assert,  as  he  supposes  they  do,  anything 
to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  then,  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  aft'orded  by  our  archi- 
tectural societies  should  be  unmistakeably  in 
that  direction  ;  yet  he  is  in  error  when  he 
continues,  "  Prizes  and  inducements  are 
held  out  for  the  best  measured  sketches 
and  drawings  of  old  buildings — never  for 
the  most  original  idea  or  method  of  con- 
struction." "What  is  the  Soane  INIedal  of 
the  Institute,  for  instance,  offered  for?  It 
would  be  absurd,  he  says,  to  expect  genius 
from  a  study  or  perusal  of  the  lives  of  great 
men,  but  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to 
expect  to  raise  it,  like  cucumbers  in  a  forcing 
frame,  with  no  manure  but  its  own,  and  it  is 
not  reading  the  lives  of  architects,  but  study- 
ing their  works,  that  is  the  course  recom- 
mended. The  hit  Inj  hit  policy,  with  its 
concomitant  slow  though  sure  method  of 
attaining  eminence,  is  what  those  dislike  so 
much  nowadays  who,  erroneously  fancying 
themselves  all  to  be  endowed  with  genius, 
wish  to  secure  its  fruits  in  haste,  and  it  chafes 
them  to  find  the  speed  less  than  they  ex- 
pected. We  are  promised  by  the  same 
writer  another  paper  upon  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  custom  in  restricting  invention  ; 
inventors,  however,  are  an  irrepressible  body, 
much  given  to  cry  wolf  when  there  is  no 
wolf,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  take  it 
amiss,  when  a  small  one  does  appear,  that  the 
world  is  not  so  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue 
as  otherwise  it  might  be.  But  the  amusing 
jiart  of  the  business  is  not  that  we  are  to 
take  pains  to  be  more  aijpreciative,  and  to 
value  more  than  we  do  the  men  of  genius 
who  make  their  appearance,  but  we  are  to 
manufacture  them  ourselvesby  the  gross.  Your 
correspondent's  strange  parting  advice  to  all 
artists  fettered  by  custom  and  conventional 
training,  is  to  study  ^Mill's  "  Essay  on 
Liberty."  Mine  would  be  not  to  bother 
themselves  about  such  stuff,  for  nobody  wants 
to  interfere  ■with  them.  J.  P.  S. 

[We  are  not  sure  that  we  correctly 
tmderstand  the  meaning  of  the  above  two 
concluding  sentences,  for  "  J.  P.  S."  has 
frequently  a  peculiarly  inartistic  way  of 
uttering  his  thoughts.  If  he  means  to  apply 
the  words,  "  such  stuff ''  to  jNIill's  Essay  on 
"  Liberty,"  we  should  imagine  that  he  never 
read  the  book.  If  so,  he  reminds  us  of 
another  architect,  whose  name  has  been  suffi- 
ciently heralded  of  late,  and  one  whom,  we 
believe,  "  J.  P.  S."  looks  upon  as  teacher 
and  guide.  The  architect  referred  to,  seeing 
the  word  "positivism"  in  the  Building 
News,  actually  had  the  innocence  to  ask  us 
what  it  meant !  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  contemplating 
the  glories  of  Mediieval  times  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Comte  and  his  disciples,  and  the 
great  and  deep  intellectual  movement  they 
were  helping  on  ! — Ed.] 


ITow  Churches  aue  Set  ox  Fire. — The  stove 
for  heating  the  parish  church  of  Cargill  is  beiog 
repaired.  In  the  course  of  their  operations  it  was 
necessary  for  the  ■workmen  to  open  up  the  flue  or 
chimney  for  the  smoke.  They  found  a  beam  of  wood 
half  burnt  through  and  in  close  contact  with  a  wooden 
partition.  That  any  tradesman  or  inspector  of  works 
could  Iiave  committed  such  a  bluntler  is  scarcely 
credible  ;  but  such  is  the  case,  and,  doubtless,  such 
carelessness  is  often  the  cause  of  fires  in  churches. 

Institl'tiox  or  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Jlonday,  November  11,  the 
following  names  were  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted 
for  on  December  'J  : — As  members — William  Ilavard 
Appirley,  Hereford;  Henry  Parsons,  llxslebury 
I'lueknett,  near  Crewkcrne,  Somerset ;  Francis  New- 
man, liyde.  Isle  of  Wight ;  John  Pyr.e,  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne,  Dorset;  Edward  Kobert  Kobson, 
•20,  Great  George-street,  S.W. ;  William  Edward 
Wright,  King's  Lynn ;  George  VuUiamy,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  As  Associate : — Albert 
I.ow,  .'3,  S.  Helen's  I'lace.  The  following  candidate 
was  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  as 
Associate — William  Setb  Kobert  Payne,  2,  Talbot 
Court,  GracecUurch-street,  E.G. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Actios  Against  the  Vicar  of  Folkestoxe. — 
Nov.  14. — (Before  Yice-ChancoUor  Sir  R.  Malins.) — 
Corporation  of  Folkestone  v.  "Woodward.  This  was 
a  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to 
restrain  the  Eev.  Matthew  Woodward,  the  Vicar  of 
Folkestone,  from  building  on  any  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty -within  a  certain  prescribed  building  line,  or  so 
as  to  reduce  the  street  ou  his  southern  frontage  to  a 
width  of  less  than  40ft.  In  I860  a  Mr.  Benjamin 
Andrews  conveyed  to  the  defendant  and  his  succes- 
sors a  triangular  piece  of  ground  near  Harvey-square, 
Folkestone,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  cliurch. 
Shortly  after  the  conveyance  the  defendant  put  up  a 
temporary  wooden  church,  where  service  was  per- 
formed until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when 
sufficient  funds  having  been  collected,  the  temporary 
church  was  pulled  down,  aud  a  permaneut  church, 
to  be  called  S.  Michael's  Church,  was  commenced. 
It  appeared  that  the  temporary  church  was  removed 
during  the  first  week  in  June,  and  that  on  the  24th 
of  that  month  the  excavations  for  the  new  church 
were  begun,  and  that  the  walls  were  commenced  on 
July  17.  The  plaintiffs,  being  under  the  Folkestone 
Improvement  Act,  1855,  and  other  Acts,  empowered 
in  every  case  where  the  width  of  any  street  should 
not  exceed  40ft.  to  prescribe  the  line  ia  which  .any 
house  to  be  thereafter  built  sliould  be  erected,  on 
June  17th  last  passed  a  resolution  ■'  th.it  the  width 
of  the  several  roads  on  -n'hich  the  proposed  new 
Church  of  S.  Michael  will  abut  must  not  be  less  than 
40ft.,  inclusive  of  the  footways."  And  they  subse- 
quently, on  August  5tb,  prescribed  the  line  of  build- 
ing on  the  Dover-road  frontage,  so  that  on  the  side 
next  to  the  Dover-road  a  corner  of  the  new  church 
would  project  6ft.  over  the  prescribed  line,  while  on 
the  south  side  the  whole  frontage  of  the  church 
from  east  to  west  would  project  6ft.  beyond  the  40ft. 
limit.  The  defendant,  however,  ha-ving  made  some 
progress  with  this  building,  declined  to  set  it  back, 
aud  the, Corporation  instituted  the  present  suit. — The 
Vice-chancellor  said  that  he  was  cle.arly  of  opinion 
that  a  church  was  a  house  or  building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  for  otherwise  a  church  might  be 
so  built  as  to  obstruct  a  thoroughfare  without  the 
Corjjoration  having  any  right  to  interfere.  Under 
their  public  and  private  Acts  of  Parliament  this 
Corporation  had  extensive  powers,  and  so  long  as 
they  were  within  their  powers,  and  did  not  exercise 
them  in  a  corrupt  or  fraudulent  manner,  the  Court 
could  not  interfere  to  control  them.  In  this  case  it 
appeared  that  as  the  new  church  now  stood  there 
was  room  for  a  24ft.  roadway,  besides  a  footway, 
which  would  appareutly  have  sufficiently  met  the 
public  convenience,  aud  with  this  the  Corporation 
might  have  rested  satisfied  ;  but  having  deteiinined 
strictly  to  exercise  their  powers,  and  basing  at- 
tempted to  exercise  them,  as  liis  Honour  thought,  in 
an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  manner,  they  must 
themselves  be  treated  with  strictness.  Now  they 
were  aware  in  June,  wlieii  they  passed  the  resolution 
of  the  17th,  that  the  new  church  was  about  to  be 
erected,  and  they  did  not  tell  the  defendant  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  any  part  of  this  land. 
The  defendant  must  be  treated  as  the  owner  of  this 
land,  and  until  the  Corporation  had  exercised  theu- 
power  of  prescribing  the  line  of  building  the  owner 
was  at  liberty  to  build  up  to  the  limit  of  his  property. 
They  did  not  exercise  their  Parliamentary  power  of 
prescribing  the  line  until  the  5th  of  August.  This 
was  too  late,  for  the  defendant  had  tht-n  already 
made  considerable  progress  -with  his  building,  aud 
the  motion  must,  therefore,  be  refused,  with  costs. 

Paving  Apportionments. — The  Board  of  Works 
for  tlie  District  of  Plumstead  sued  the  Planet  Build- 
ing Society  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  recover 
from  the  defendants  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the 
amount  of  paWng  rates  apportioned  to  laud  of  which 
the  defendants  were  the  owners.  A  person  named 
Banks  was  the  owner  of  the  land  when  the  apportion- 
ment under  the  Act  was  made,  but  nothing  had  been 
recovered  or  sought  to  be  recovered  from  him. 
Banks  mortgaged  to  the  defendants,  who  entered  into 
possession  under  it,  and  were  entitled  to  receive  rack 
rents,  and  this  made  them  owners  under  the  interpre- 
tation clause  of  the  Wth  and  20th  Vic,  c.  120.  The 
question  to  be  detennined  was  whether  the  Board  of 
Works  were  entitled  to  sue  the  defendants  in  respect 
of  au  apportionment  made  before  they  became 
owners?  or  whether  their  rights  were  limited  to 
suing  the  person  who  was  owner  at  the  time  the  ap- 
portionmeut  was  made  ?  The  Court  argued  for  the 
Board,  in  substance  decided  that  the  liability  to  pay 
went  with  the  laud,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

Hill  and  Another  v.  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Citizens. — The  Holuoun  Valley  Works. — The 
Hon.  G.  T.  Thesiger,  ou  behalf  of  tho  defendants, 
recently  moved  for  a  rule  calling  ou  the  plaintiffs 
to  show  cause  why  an  order  of  Mr.  Barou  Pigott, 
dated  the  25th  July  last,  should  not  bo  rescinded, 
aud  why  the  previous  order  of  the  2»th  June,  made 
by  the  learned  Baron,  which  was  rescinded  l)y  the 
siibsequeut  order,  shoiilil  not  stand.  The  first  order, 
which  was  made  under  the  third  section  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Procedure  Act,  was  one  to  refer  tho  ques- 
tion at  issue  to  one  of  the  Masters,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  upon  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
the  City  Solicitor.  The  second  order  stated,  in 
effect,  that  upon  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  tho 
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learned  baron  ordered  that  his  previous  order  should 
be  rescinded  unless  within  one  week  the  parties  con- 
sented to  name  an  arbitrator  with  power  to  malre  ad 
interim  awards  in  respect  to  the  matters  at  issue 
between  them.  The  circximstances  of  the  case  wore 
these : — The  action  was  brou^^ht  by  the  plaintiffs, 
who  were  the  contractors  employed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  execute  most  of  the  works  connected  with 
the  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  it  involved  a  claim  of 
£132,000,  and  an  additional  demand  of  £38,000  for 
extra  expenses  occasioned  by  the  defcmlants'  failare 
to  give  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  the  works 
were  to  be  executed  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  contract  for  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  works.  The  first  question  for  decision  was  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  defendants  ; 
and  tlio  second  was  whether  they  were  absolutely 
bound  to  give  possession  of  the  land  in  question 
within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  contract,  or  whether 
they  were  only  bound  to  use  reasonable  diligence  in 
gpiving  up  the  land  to  the  contractors  at  the  proper 
time.  At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
defendants  it  was  agreed  to  refer  this  matter  to  an 
arbitrator.  The  particulars  of  the  claim  were 
brought  before  Mr.  Baron  Pigott,  and  the  learned 
judge,  having  considered  the  case,  said  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  proper  matter  for  reference,  but  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Master  or  an  arbitrator;  subsequently  the  usual 
order  refering  it  to  the  Master  was  made.  Shortly 
after,  a  summons  was  taken  out  to  rescind  that  order, 
and  calling  upon  the  defendants  to  show  cause  why, 
in  addition  to  the  rescinding  of  the  order,  an  order 
should  not  be  made  referring  the  matter  to  a  special 
ai'bitrator,  with  power  to  call  in  an  assessor  and  to 
make  interim  awards.  Mr.  Thesiger,  having  re- 
viewed all  the  facts  of  the  case,  contended  that  there 
was  no  new  material  brought  before  the  learned 
judge  to  justify  his  lordship  in  rescinding  his  former 
order.     Kule  nisi  granted. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Edixburgh. — A  monument  to  the  late  Horatio 
Maccullnch,  R.S.A.,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James 
Dnmimond,  R.S.A.,  and  erected  over  the  painter's 
grave  in  the  Warriston  Cemetery.  The  design  is 
that  of  a  Celtic  cross.  Over  a  broad  step,  18in.  in 
height,  rises  a  square  base  consisting  of  a  single 
stone,  weighing  about  two  tons.  The  upper  angles 
are  rounded  off,  and  each  side  is  oniamented  with  a 
range  of  arched  panels,  sunnounted  by  laurel  leaf 
tracery.  Over  this  pedestal  is  placed  a  truncated 
jjjTamid,  on  the  top  of  which,  again,  stands  the  cross, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  loft.  JFrom  the  gi'ound. 
One  side  of  the  pyramidal  base  presents  a  square 
panel,  within  which  are  sculptured  a  palette  and 
sheaf  of  brushes,  the  latter  supporting  a  wi'eath  of 
laurel.  An  arched  panel  on  the  opposite  side  in- 
closes a  bas-relief  of  one  of  Macculloch's  favoiu'ite 
dogs. 

Memoiual  to  the  Late  Earl  Mayo.— At  Cock- 
ermouth,  Cumberland,  on  Wednesday  week,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  to  the  above-named  memorial 
was  held,  when  it  was  agreed  to  erect  a  colossal 
Sicilian  marble  statue,  9ft.  in  height,  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Wills,  of  the  Euston-road, 
London  (the  sculptors  of  the  statues  of  Cobden  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy),  who  have  represented  him  in 
his  robes  as  Viceroy  of  India.  It  will  be  placed  on 
a  granite  pedestal,  and  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
to^vii. 


Liverpool  Plumbers'  Annual  Soiree  and 
Ball.- — A  reunion  of  the  working  plumbers  and  their 
wives  and  sweethearts  took  place  on  Monday  last  at 
S.  George's  Ilall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Plumbers' 
Association.  Ahout  700  were  present,  and  Mr. 
P.  11.  P^athhone  presided.  During  the  evening  the 
chairman  addressed  a  few  words  of  kindly  advice  to 
these  present.  He  said  that  the  great  curse  of  the 
3''nglish  nation  was  waste.  Abroad,  the  working 
men  made  leas  wages  than  EngliMh  working  men ; 
they  lived  in  a  poorer  manner  than  we  did,  but  yet 
they  enjo3-ed  life  more  than  wc  did,  and  that 
was  because  they  knew  how  to  make  monev  go 
further  than  we  did.  He  did  not  grudge  high 
wages  to  the  handicraftsmen,  but  lie  did 
grudge  them  when  they  did  not  work  for  them. 
Any  man  who  did  what  lay  before  Iiim  in  the 
shape  of  work  was  really  bent  upon  dr>ing  what  he 
could  to  maintain  England  as  a  great  nation  ;  and  he 
lioped  that  tiicy  woukl  long  continue  to  deserve  the 
reputation  of  being  the  hardest  workers  in  the  world. 
Mr.  James  Monroe,  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
wished  to  contradict  the  rumour  that  had  lieen  cir 
eulated  that  the  plumbers  had  demanded  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  He  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  their  list  of  widows  and 
orphans  had  increased,  but  their  funds  had  increased 
also.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  last  ball, 
there  was  a  Italanee  of  XlOl  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  value  of  tlie  fund  previously  accumulated,  made 
a  total  of  i:i'17.  Out  of  this  sum  there  Iiad  been 
paid  XOO  to  widows  and  orphans  and  disabled  mem- 
bers, leaving  in  hand  a  balance  of  X87 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Eiiitor  respectfully  requRsts 
that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OOR  Readers.— We  shall  fpel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-oface  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  tlrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oEBce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  for  the  BuiLBlNQ 
NEWS  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1872.  For  particulars,  see  Euildino 
News,  August  9,  1S72.  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  G,  1S72. 


Received.— D.  P.  F.— J.  P.  S.— W.  B.— Draughtsman.— 
E.  L.  G.-J.  N— T.  G.-W.  &  B.— J.  E.— M.  &  T.  W.— 
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W.  W. — The  letter  came  to  hand,  but  it  was  unsuitable. 
In  using  strong  words,  instead  of  strong  arguments, 
against  distinguished  architects,  you  should  at  least  put 
your  own  name. 

J.  KiNft  James. — Drawings  to  hand.  You  used  trmed 
paper,  which  is  not  so  good  as  white  paper  for  photo.- 
lithography. 

J.  P.  Seddon.— Drawing  of  Great  Yarmouth  Church  to 
hand.  When  using  tracing-paper  for  photo.-litho.  pur- 
poses, you  should  use  French  or  blue  tracing-paper,  and 
not  yellow  tracing-paper. 


Ccrasuanbcnte. 


SHALL   OUR  BUILDINGS  BE    PERISHABLE 

OR  IMPERISHABLE? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — When  it  is  considered  that  the  labours  of 
the  Ro3'al  Commission  appointed  in  1836 — nearly 
40  j'ears  ago — to  visit  the  quarries  of  this  country 
and  recommend  a  stone  suitable  for  the  intended  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  cost  the  nation  £'.'0,000;  that 
their  advice  has  unfortunately  turned  out  almost 
entirely  useless,  as  the  stone  aclopted  does  not  with- 
stand the  London  atmosphere  ;  and  that  architects  are 
acting  at  the  present  time  just  as  if  that  Commission 
had  never  been  appointed,  I  thinl;  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  a  professional 
duty  to  consider  whether  some  better  and  more  durable 
building  material  than  any  now  used  in  the  metro- 
polis can  be  discovered. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  last  session  Mr. 
Ayrton,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  stated  that  he  was 
having  decayed  stones  at  Westminster  Palace  re- 
placed with  new  ones,  and  the  pinnacles  relixed ;  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  preserve  Lambeth  Palace  from 
further  decay,  caused  by  the  |iotteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Vestry  being  threatened  with  an 
action,  their  medical  officer,  Dr.  M'Cormack,  was 
requested  to  report  on  the  subject,  and  he  did  so  in 
these  words : — ''  A  portion  of  stone,  obtained  after 
several  days  of  dry  weather  from  the  Palace,  was 
subjected  to  chemical  tests,  and  even  in  the  verv 
centre  sufficient  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  were 
found  to  satisfy  me  that  this  is  the  cause  of  decay." 
He  also  stated  that  the  Houses  of  P.arliamcnt  oppo- 
site were  being  injured  by  the  same  gases,  and  by 
others,  as  the  north  side  of  the  building  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.  At  Buckingham  Palace  a  year 
after  it  was  tinished  large  masses  of  stojie  were  fre- 
quently falling  from  the  cornices,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  sentries  below,  and,  in  the  repairs — so  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  stone — cement  was 
used  which  h,ad  to  be  painted  to  match  the  stone  of 
the  building.  The  details  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers — a  recent  erection — have  crumbled  aw.ay. 
<-)f  ancient  buildings,  scarcely  an  original  stone  re- 
mains of  the  exteriors  of  the  Abbey.  Henry  VI  I. 's 
(Jhapcl,  the  Temple  Church,  and  otliers.  In  short, 
the  examples  of  decayed  stone  buildings  in  London 
are  too  numerous  to  quote  without  being  wearisome. 
Now,  the  stone  was  not  origiually  defective.     It  had 


been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  for  the  modern 
buildings,  and  doubtless  for  the  ancient  ones.  The 
same  material  used  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  the 
village  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thequ.arries 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  same  condition  to-day 
as  when  it  left  the  bands  of  the  masons.  A  re- 
markable proof  of  this  durability  may  be  seen  at  the 
old  Portland  quarries,  where  there  are  blocks  which 
were  quarried  at  the  time  S.  Paul's  was  erected-  i 
Though  150  years  old,  they  still  show  the  marks  of  ;i 
the  chisel,  while  the  stone  in  the  cathedral  itself  (as  J 
the  Commissioners  of  1836  say)  is  fast  mouldering  ,^ 
away.  The  cause  and  effect  of  this  lamentable 
ruin  and  decay  are  not  far  to  seek.  All  freestones, 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  dolomites  alike,  being 
soft  and  absorbent,  have  no  power  of  resisting  the 
sulphurous  carbonic  and  nitrous  acids,  the  ammonia 
and  unconsumed  carbon  with  which  the  London  i 
atmosphere  is  charged.  In  wet  and  windy  weather  ' 
these  are  absorbed  and  driven  into  the  body  of  the 
stone,  and  immediate  disintegration  ensues.  Then 
there  is  the  mechanical  disruption  caused  by  the 
rapid  changes  from  thawing  to  freezing.  Of  course, 
certain  stones  arc  more  durable  that  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  cryst.alline — more  granitic 
—  but  composed  as  they  are,  and  with  the  air  of 
London  as  it  is,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  more  or 
less  rapid  but  not  le^ss  sure  destruction  of  all  free- 
stones cemented  by  calcareous  matter.  Portland 
stone,  the  use  of  which  was  given  up  some  years 
ago  on  account  of  its  want  of  durability,  but  now 
again  so  much  used,  contains  98  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  1  per  cent,  only  of  crystalline 
matter  or  silica.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  worst 
stones  for  London,  and  should  be  abandoned.  Another 
disagreeable  consequence  of  this  absorbent  quality  in 
stone  and  of  the  unconsumed  carbon  in  the  atmosphere 
the  rapid  blackening  and  grimy  appearance  of  our 
buildings.  The  new  Post-office  in  S.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  looks  pure  and  beautiful  at  present,  but 
how  long  will  this  satisfactory  appearance  last  ?  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Herman  5Ieriv.ale,  C.B.,  describing 
the  Crimean  monument  opposite  Deau's-yard,  West- 
minster, says :  "  The  statue,  shrine,  and  capital  of 
freestone  are  as  if  they  had  never  been,  or,  rather, 
they  exist  as  mere  masses  of  blackness,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  Mr.  Burges,  and  Mr.  Conybe.are,  the 
architects,  have  written  in  the  strongest  terms  on 
this  point. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  hopeless  to  im- 
prove the  atmosphere  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the 
smoke  and  gas  from  manufactories  could  be  pre- 
vented there  would  still  be  the  fumes  from  our  in- 
numerable domestic  lireplaces,  and  the  other  effects  of 
hosts  of  men  and  animals  crowded  together  in  this 
immense  city.  The  decay  of  stone  was  discussed  in 
your  columns  a  few  months  ago,  and  better  selection 
at  the  quarry  recommended,  but  the  chemical  aspect 
of  the  question  shows  that  this  would  be  useless.  No 
one  would  deny  that  there  is  great  beauty  in  carved 
stone  work,  but,  under  these  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  reserve  it  for  suburb,an  works?  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
durable  material  for  our  more  important  public 
buildings.  The  remed,v,  then,  that  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose is  to  act  as  those  scientific  and  ]iractical  men, 
our  engineers,  do  in  their  bridges,  embankments,  and 
other  permanent  works,  and  to  use  granite  as  a 
facing  for  our  future  public  buildings.  (For  proof  of 
its  extraordinarj-  retention  of  freshness  and  durability 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Crimean  Monument, 
Westminster,  the  Widows'  Fund  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Offices  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  Column  near  the  Horse  Guards, 
some  of  which  were  erected  20  years  ago.)  This  will, 
of  course,  involve  a  modification  of  architectural 
details  to  suit  the  materi.al,  but  I  think  for  general 
treatment  the  Early  Pointed  Transition  style  of  this 
country  would  answer  remarkably  well  with  the 
details  as  indicated  below.  The  present  practice  and 
bad  effect  of  inserting  bright  granite  columns, 
pilasters,  and  panels  here  and  there  in  a  dirty  stone 
facade  should  certainly  be  abandoned.  The  beauty 
of  granite,  like  marble,  depends  upon  its  being 
polished,  and  a  building,  therefore,  must  have  its 
entire  surface  polished.  The  costliness  will,  no  doubt, 
appear  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  I 
confess  that  this  dillicnlly  at  first  appeared  to  me 
so  insuper.able  that  1  did  not  even  attempt  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  subject ;  but  I  have  now  done  so, 
and  beg  to  place  them  before  you. 

It  is  well  known  that  with  the  excejition  of  that 
Cornish  variety,  from  which  kaolin  or  China  clay 
is  derived,  granite  is  not  only  everlasting,  but  its 
strength  is  so  great  as  to  resist  any  weight  that,  prac- 
tically, can  be  put  upon  it.  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  tests  go 
.as  high  as  2.'),000  tons  on  the  square  inch,  whereas 
no  stone  resists  more  than  4,000  tons.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  and  undeniable  that  granite  may  be  ussd 
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much  thinner  than  stone  for  the  ashlar  casing  of  a 
building,  without  any  loss  of  strength,  and  that  we 
should  be  justitied  in  meeting  the  extra  cost  by  the 
economical  use  of  the  material. 

Now,  the  following  prices  are  taken  from  "  Lax- 
ton's  Builders'  Price  Book  for  1872,"  a  book  ac- 
cepted as  perfectty  reliable  by  architects  and  builders  : 
— ^Aberdeen  granite,  6s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot;  Portland 
StoBe,  4s.  9d.,  including  every  expense  of  setting, 
scaffolding,  waste,  profit,  and  carriage  four  miles 
from  London  depot.  The  labour  for  the  nibbed  face 
of  Portland  stone  is  Is.  6d.  per  foot  superficial. 
Laxton  having  no  price  for  polishing  granite,  I  take 
that  of  a  well-known  Aberdeen  firm,  which  is  .3s.  fid. 
per  foot  superficial.  As  it  is  onlj'  necessary  to 
show  the  relative  cost  nf  these  two  materials,  a  very 
few  figures  will  be  suflicient,  especiallj'  as  the  expense 
of  executing  carved  and  moulded  door  jambs,  win- 
dows, and  cornices,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  granite  or  stone.  And  for  further  simplicity,  I 
will  take  the  measurements  broadly,  irrespective  of 
deductions  for  doors  and  windows,  assuming  these  to 
cover  the  extra  tliickness  of  jambs  and  angles. 

Say,  then,  that  the  building  has  four  elevations  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  proposed  Law 
Courts,  we  shall  have  an  extent  of  2,000ft.  by  (say) 
70ft.  in  height.  If,  allowing  for  bond  stones,  I 
average  the  thickness  of  the  ashlar  casing  at  1ft., 
we  shall  have  140,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  4s.  Ski. 
for  Portland  stone,  would  cost  £3.3,500,  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  at  (Js.  9d.,  X47,250.  If,  in  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  strength  of  granite,  I  reduce  this  ave- 
rage thickness  by  one  quarter,  I  secure  a  saving  of 
.£11,812  towards  the  extra  cost  of  polishing  the  sur- 
face. As  seen  above,  the  extra  cost  per  foot  is  2s.  Id. 
140,000  superficial  feet  at  this  price  would  cost 
£14,588,  from  which  deduct  the  above  saving  of 
£11,812,  .and  we  have  £2,7711  as  the  total  extra  cost 
of  granite  for  an  absolutelj'  durable  building  as  large 
as  the  intended  Law  Courts,  which  are  to  cost 
£750,000.  There  would  also  be  other  sources  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  this  material.  No  highly 
paid  artistic  carvers  would  be  necessary — machinery 
would  be  used  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  custo- 
mary in  preparing  freestone  ;  and,  in  giving  up  the 
use,  as  I  propose,  of  large  columns,  pilasters,  &c., 
and  substituting  the  Mediaeval  mode  of  construction, 
with  blocks  no  larger  than  one  or  two  men  can 
readily  lift,  this,  by  breaking  up  the  polished  sur- 
face by  a  greater  number  of  joints,  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  effect, 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  details 
which,  I  think,  should  characterise  a  granite  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  plain,  simple,  and  bold  in  gener.al 
treatment,  with  an  entire  polished  surface,  and  built 
of  comparatively  small  blocks.  It  should  have  no 
mouldings  nor  carvings,  the  great  beauty  of  polished 
material  amply  compensating  for  the  absence  of 
elaboration.  The  arches  should  be  formed  of  plain 
or,  at  most,  splayed  orders;  the  jambs  might  have 
detached  columns,  with  capitals  of  simple  but  ele- 
gant outlines,  enriched  with  incised  ornament — gilded 
strings  and  base  moulds  would  be  simple  splayed 
projections. 

Every  variety  of  colour  desirable  could  be  intro- 
duccil  into  these  features,  Scotland  would  furnish 
red,  pink,  gr.ay,  and  white,  Ireland  black,  ami  Corn- 
wall j-ellow.  From  Leicestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire green  and  red  porphyry  and  .syenite  are  pro- 
curable. These  colours  are  not  vulgarly  glaring, 
but  are  suOlciently  subilued  for  the  most  satisfactory 
effect,  and  tlieir  variety  and  depth  of  tone  would  en- 
able the  designer  to  produoe  that  relief  which  is  only 
obtained  in  a  freestone  building  by  deeply  cut  car- 
vings and  mouldings,  which  collect  and  absorb  the 
soot  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  decoration,  simple 
patterns  of  flat  inlay,  similar  to  the  Alexandrinum 
opus  of  the  fourth  century,  seem  to  me  most  appro- 
priate. These  would  be  applied  to  the  faces,  splays, 
or  sodits  of  arches,  and  to  strings — the  light  colours 
on  d.irk  grounds,  and  vice  versa.  The  inlruduction, 
at  intervals,  of  circular  and  prismatic  bosses  woulil 
be  effective.  For  spandrels  and  other  large  surfaces 
glass  aiul  other  mosaics  would  liiiil  an  appropriate 
place,  and  give  relief  to  the  deep  toned  granite  of 
the  mass.  When  particular  richness  and  colour 
were  desired  majdica,  being  probably  as  durable 
as  granite,  might  be  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
cornice  and  upper  parts.  In  first-class  works  near 
the  base,  sculpture,  in  the  Baron  Trirpictli's  manner, 
as  being  suitable  for  executiou  in  granite,  would  be 
effective. 

Nowth"  whole  of  the  work  above  described  would 
be  impcrish.able.  It  could  not  even  be  damaged  in 
appearance  by  soot  deimsit,  but— on  the  contrary — 
being  polished  and  smooth  througliout,  would  be 
cleaned  down  by  every  shower  of  rain. 

I  believe  that  such  details,  designed  by  competent 
persons,  would  atnply  make  up  in  beauty  of  effect 
for  the  loss  of  carved  stone  enrichments.     As  ancient 


authority  is  important  to  some  minds,  I  may  men- 
tion that  several  churches  in  Florence,  Sienna,  and 
other  Italian  cities,  the  .Jumna  Musjid  at  Delhi, 
and  other  buildings,  afford  examples  of  the  decora- 
tions described.  Should  it  be  questioned  whether 
a  building  with  an  entire  polished  surface  would  look 
well,  I  may  mention  that  those  travellers  who  have 
seen  the  buildings  in  India,  Persia,  and  Sindh,  which 
are  faced  with  glazed  tiles,  speak  with  admiration  of 
their  effect.  The  fact  is,  the  bright  surface  is  only 
observable  when  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  exactly 
at  the  same  angle  to  the  building  as  the  sun  is — 
which  almost  never  occurs.  This  is  proved  on  look- 
ing at  the  plate-glass  windows  of  our  club  houses 
and  shops,  which,  though  brightly  polished,  do  not 
trouble  us. 

With  the  great  ability  in  design  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  this  country,  I  am  sanguine 
that  with  the  noble  and  beautiful  material  proposed, 
we  might  combine  the  refinement  .and  grandeur  of 
Classical  architecture  with  the  best  features  of 
Medi.ijval  buildings  in  a  manner  suited  to  modern 
requirements — the  result  being  an  edifice  imperish- 
able as  the  Egj'ptian  monuments,  and  characteristic 
of  the  nation. — I  am,  &c. 

Upper  Sydenham.  Henry  Tr.wis. 


ANOTHER  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Sir, — I  have  watched  with  consider.able  interest 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject.  The  propositions 
are  to  the  effect  that  large  geometrical  details  of 
doors,  windows,  and  other  features  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  should  constitute  the 
sketch-book,  and  it  has  been  further  suggested  that 
general  views  of  buildings  should  be  carefully 
eschewed. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  charm  of  a 
beautiful  detail  is  not  so  much  its  intrinsic  worth  as 
its  fitness,  the  fulfilment  of  a  legitimate  purpose, 
and  its  perfect  harmony  with  surrounding  objects, 
so  that  to  be  able  to  set  a  true  v.alue  on  a  door,  a 
window,  a  buttress,  or  a  pinnacle,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  view  of  other  works  in  juxtaposition.  The 
most  valu.able  books  are  those  containing  general 
views,  further  illustrated  hy  margin.al  det.iils. 
Simply  as  an  archjeological  stud}'  and  a  record  of 
historical  works,  such  sketches  would,  doubtless,  be 
very  valuable,  but  they  will  be  of  very  little  prac- 
tical use  to  the  architect.  If  the  detail  is  worth 
anything,  it  will  not  bear  alteration,  but  even  if  it 
were  desir.able  to  reproduce  to  perfection  an  original 
work,  such  a  circumstance  will  very  rarelv  occur. 

Moreover,  the  making  of  these  details  is  likely  to 
cramp  the  ideas  and  energies  of  the  aspiring  archi- 
tect, and  to  imbue  into  him  an  intense  and  undue 
reverence  for  ancient  work  which  in  these  latter  davs 
is  only  too  deeply  rooted.  In  narrowing  the  mind 
to  such  matters,  one  is  too  apt  to  lose  the  outlines, 
the  grouping,  and  the  more  comprehensive  features 
of  architectural  grandeur,  and  to  fall  into  a  style 
(if  it  can  be  called  such)  of  an  insipid  and  slavi-sh 
copyism.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  the  bane  of  the 
profession,  threatening  to  work  out  its  ruin,  or  to 
bring  it  into  contempt.  I  do  not  by  any  means  dis- 
parage the  study  of  any  dead  style,  but  I  do  say 
that  this  sketching  business  may  possibly  be  carried 
too  far.  A  man  may  be  a  good  sketcher,  and  a 
clever  draughtsman,  but  a  bad  architect.  One  of 
the  most  worthy  of  the  Pugin  Travelling  Students 
had  little  or  no  powers  of  original  architectural  de- 
sign, at  least  at  the  time  he  was  eng.aged  as  such. 

Not  only  so,  but  to  jsuch  an  extent  and  to  sucli 
perfection  has  this  sketching  been  carried,  that 
unless  theillustrations  were  exceptionally  good,  they 
would  reflect  no  credit  on  the  contributor,  or  on  the 
liuii.DiNO  Nr;w3.  In  looking  over  the  "  Building 
News'  .Sketch-book,"  I  find  that  nearly  one  half  of 
the  illustrations  are  large  details,  such  as  are  sug- 
gested for  the  new  book,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  they  are  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it,  .so 
that  uidess  the  original  propositions  are  considerably 
tnodiHcii,  this  new  idea  is  not  likely  to  finil  such 
favour  or  possess  such  interest  as  some  correspon- 
dents seem  to  attach  to  it. 

Should  you,  therefore,  decide  not  to  start  a  boolc 
which  must  necessarily  lie  a  considerable  time  in 
(Compilation,  and  its  merits  questionable,  I  doubt 
not  that  you  would,  nevertheless,  very  gladly  pub- 
lish in  the  pages  of  this  paper  any  sketches  or 
drawings  of  interesting  works  hitherto  neglected, 
provided  such  drawings  were  of  sutlicicnt  merit. 

Now,  it  would  be  much  more  for  the  permanent 
adv.antage  of  young  men  to  sketch  more  from  the 
miiul  than  from  historical  monuments.  A  too 
great  indulgence  in  the  latter  will  issue  in  a  style  of 
lifeless  copyism.  but  a  carefuHy-wrought  series  of 
original  sketches  will  help  to  develope  the  complete 
education,  acquire  enlarged  views  of  composition, 
effective  grouping,  liberty  of  sentiment,  and  facility 


of  invention,  and  at  the  same  time  accustom  the 
student  to  the  practical  phase  of  the  profession — 
that  of  origin.al  design. 

The  proprietor  of  tlie  Building  News  deserves 
the  hearty  thanks  of  every  professional  man,  but 
more  especially  of  the  younger  members,  for  institu- 
ting those  competitions  which  are  associated  with 
it.  They  not  only  popularise  true  merit,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  come,  but  bring  a  pecuniary 
reward  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  shed  clearer 
light  upon  those  portions  of  .architectural  design 
upon  which  they  treat.  I  look  with  great  interest 
upon  the  "School  Planning  Competition,"  and 
unless  I  ,am  greatly  mistaken,  the  entire  profession 
will  not  only  welcome  the  publication  of  the  designs, 
but  be  benefitted  by  them.  Certainly  the  "  House 
Planning  Competition  "  was  fraught  with  good 
results,  and  I  trust  you  will  go  on  encouraging  a 
noble  and  honest  chivalry  in  the  ranks  of  the 
profession. — I  am,  &c.,  H. 


Sir, — I  think  the  suggestion  for  a  new  "  Building 
News'  Sketch  Book  "  an  .admirable  one.  The  first 
series  was  a  success,  but  it  failed  to  be  practically 
useful,  owing  to  its  consisting  chiefly  of  elaborately 
etched  perspective  views.  Now,  however  valuable 
and  interesting  these  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  collection  of  accurate  geometrical  drawings 
would  be  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  those  engaged 
in  the  actual  study  and  practice  of  our  art.  I  feel 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  many 
hardworking  and  ardent  students,  in  the  provinces 
especially  (who  are  virtually  deb.arred  from  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  the  "Architectural  Association's 
Sltetch  Book "),  if  they  could,  through  a  national 
medium,  such  as  that  afforded  by  your  p.ages,  ex- 
change their  drawings  with  those  of  other  students 
without  the  labour  or  expense  of  drawing  them  on 
transfer  paper.  The  photo. -litho.  process  as  adopted 
by  you  would  obviate  this  difticulty.  I  think,  there- 
fore, if  you  would  consent  to  give  the  project  a  trial 
by  announcing  another  Sketch  Book  series,  devoted 
specially  (if  not  quite  exclusively)  to  measured  draw- 
ings (with  the  scale  drawn  and  not  written  on  them) 
with  no  unnecessary  etching,  you  would  be  conferring 
a  benefit  on  the  profession  at  large.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  or  necessary  to  attempt  any 
classification  ;  indeed,  I  think  suitable  drawings 
might  be  published  as  they  came  to  hand.  This 
would  give  variety  and  extended  interest,  and  make 
it  reiilly  and  truly  a  "Sketch  Book,"  wherein  page 
after  page  is  often  filled  with  entirely  differing 
matters.  An  index  would,  of  course,  be  given  to 
render  the  drawings  easy  of  reference.  I  do  not 
thiidv  the  use  of  the  cymagraph  should  be  insisted 
on.  It  is  a  valuable  instrument,  and  should  be  more 
fully  known  and  used  ;  but  to  make  its  use  impera- 
tive would  be  to  excluile  very  manj-  excellent 
drawings  now  lying  in  the  portfolios  of  students  all 
over  the  country.  I  think  the  integrity  and  bona- 
fides  of  contributors  might  be  trusted  to  for  making 
their  drawings  as  .accurate  as  possible.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  any  prizes,  as  in  the 
last  series.  I  think  no  such  incentive  is  needed  for 
obtaining  contributions.  You  might,  perhaps,  pre- 
sent a  cop3'  of  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  when  the  volume 
is  complete,  to  each  contributor. 

Another  suggestion :  Why  should  not  our  leading 
architects  give  us  now  and  then  working  drawings 
and  details  of  their  works,  as  engineers  do  in  their 
class  periodicals  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Joseph  Oswald. 

3,  S.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
November  19. 


CHIMNEYS  AND   FLUES. 

Sir, — If  the  reasoning  of  your  correspondent 
"  II."  as  to  the  chimneys  of  Cragside  be  correct,  my 
theories  are  at  faidt.  Though  I  could  wish  he  were 
right  as  to  flues  18in.  by  12in.  and  wide  throats 
being  a  panacea  against  their  smoking,  I  fear  facts 
are  at  variance  witli  his  conclusions.  Those  old 
fireplaces  were  constructed  for  burning  wood,  and  in 
days  when  economy  in  its  use  was  needless  ;  and  a 
wide  throat  I  have  fouiKl  cure  a  flue  over  a  large 
kitchen  range  which,  built  with  a  contracted  one, 
h.ad  contracted  an  inveterate  habit  of  smoking.  la 
ordinary  cases,  howev(cr,  I  think  both  theory  and 
practice  point  to  small  flues  and  narrow  tliroats  as 
the  safest. 

Mr.  Kichardson  in  his  work  states  that  the  houses 
in  Belgravia,  built  by  Cubitt,  h.ave  flues  oidy  !)in.  by 
Din.,  while  <ithers  since  his  time  have  them  14in.  b)- 
Din.,  and  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  without 
by  absence  of  cowls  and  tallboys  in  the  former  case 
.and  their  presence  in  the  latter.  Will  "  H."denytbis, 
or  if  not  how  will  he  account  for  it?  .\gain,  will 
not  the  vast  stacks  lie  admires  conduct  starwards 
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most  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  less  than  ■would  suffice  to 
roast  an  ox  ?  I  expect  that  the  Shaw  mansion  of 
Cran;si(ie  is  in  a  neighbourhood  -where  Avood  can  be 
obtained  easily,  and  that  he  has  calculated  upon  its 
use. — I  am,  &c.  John  P.  Seddon. 

12,  Park-street,  S.W.,  Nov.  IG. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  NEUEUS. 

Sir, — The  Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  at 
King's  College  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  plain 
speaking,  and  as  a  consistent  exponent  of  the  doctrines 
of  common  sense,  he  commands  and  deserves  a  hearing 
from  those  who  may  not  believe  altogether  in  his 
creed.  Ho  would  be  more  likely  to  be  called  a  prac- 
tical than  a  poetical  professor,  and  yet,  though  we 
have  no  intention  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  convert  to 
the  poetical  in  architecture,  he  is  not  only  jubilant  and 
jocose,  but  quite  romantic  in  his  new  character  of  the 
architectural  Nereus.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  those  wlio  are  endowed  witli  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  accounts  for  his  revelling  in 
godlike  fashion  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  about  what  be  is  jjleased  to  call 
the  jubilation  of  the  waters.  The  prophecy  is  couched 
in  mystic  language,  as  a  prophecy  shoulil  bo,  and  it 
wants  but  sliglit  alteration  to  make  it  quite  orthodox 
in  a  prophetical  sense. 

"  When  the  tide  is  at  the  full,  when  the  wavelets 
leap  jubilantly,  and  the  waters  cover  the  whole  surface, 
tiiere  are  little  corners  and  crannies  which  remain 
quiescent,  in  Jwhich  the  water  [[seems  to  be  flowing 
the  other  way,  and,  seeing  which,  one  says  doubtfully, 
'  the  tide  cannot  have  turned.'  Vou  place  some  baga- 
telle upon  the  surface,  and  by  and  bye  you  see  it  floats 
downwards,  slowly  at  first,  but  presently  a  little  more 
swiftly,  till  at  last  it  is  hurried  away  and  forgotten." 
"The  tide  shows  a  predisposition  to  alter,  it  knows  not 
whither."     "  Prepare  for  the  change !" 

And  then  we  are  to  be  launched  on  these  troubled 
waters  like  Topanilla,  but  with  indifferent  drawings 
and  photographs  in  the  place  of  dried  fish  and  alligator 
pears,  and  instead  of  making  for  the  shores  of  Vrai- 
bleusia,  we  are  to  be  wafted  by  the  breezes  of  eclecticism 
to  the  land  of  the  architecturesque  (?). 

The  kernel  of  this  big  professional  nut  is  that  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  and  our  studies  are 
not  sufficiently  eclectic. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  some  time  ago,  applied  Demos- 
thenes' definition  of  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  to  an 
architect  by  substituting  "drawing"  for  "action." 
Professor  Kerr's  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith's  advice  agrees 
with  Bacon's  of  Demosthenes,  "A  strange  thing 
tliat  that  part  of  an  orator  which  is  but  superficial, 
and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player,  should  be  placed  so 
high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocu- 
tion, and  the  rest— nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all 
in  all." 

That  we  should  be  more  eclectic  in  our  studies 
should  be  supplemented  with  Bacon's  advice  with  re- 
spect to  books  :  "  Some  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested," 
applies  most  pertinently  to  architectural  styles. — I  am, 
&c.,  Straight  Edge. 


"  CARLISLE  LIBERALITY," 
Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  there  appears  in  your 
issue  of  November  15th  a  letter  signed  *'  George  Ord.'' 
commenting  upon  the  particulars  sent  to  architects, 
with  rcferpuce  to  the  competition  for  the  Carlisle 
Public  Hall. 

Mr.  Ord  says  "no  premium  is  offered."  He  is  quite 
correct.  Our  capital  being  limited,  we  do  not  consider 
it  judicious  to  offer  premiums.  The  arcliitect  who 
send.s  the  best  plans  will  have  the  prefereucn,  and  as 
tliere  is  no  premium,  tlie  amount  thereof  will  not  have 
to  be  dL'ductfd  from  bis  commission,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  of  which  little  arrangement  Mr.  Ord  is  doubtless 
aware. 

Next,  Mr.  Ord  says,  "  No  guarantee  is  given  that  the 
successful  architect  will  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
work  on  the  usual  terms."  Well,  no,  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  ("ommittce  that  it  was  necessary  to  advertise 
that,  having  selected  an  architect,  they  wtiidd  treat  him 
ill  a  straightforward  and  proper  niuiin.-r,  and  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  insult  him.  Tiny  took  tluit  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  pay 
our  architect  in  accordance  with  the  terms  commonly 
accei>ted  by  the  profession. 

As  to  whether  the  amount  of  money  U  sufTicient  or 
not,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  1  have  not  much  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  neither  have  the  <'ommittee 
whose  instructions  I  have  the  honour  to  carry  out,  but 
puch  as  we  have  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  what- 
ever sum  may  be  named  it  is  certain  to  be  e.xceeili-d  by 
the  builder's  estimates,  between  which  and  those  of  the 
architect's,  there  is.  singularly  enough,  almost  invari- 
ably, a  very  wide  difference  inileed, 

Mr.  Ord  then  hopes  "  tlio  profession  may  bo  able  to 
withliold  from  this  tempting  bail."  whatever  that  re- 
markable .sentence  may  mean.  Well,  at  least.  I  hope 
Mr.  Ord  maybe  "able  to  withhold."  altluuigh  he  is  con- 
siderably too  late  in  advising  his  brethren. 

Mr.  Ord  has  made  a  great  muddle  of  my  name,  but 
not  having  the  slightest  desire  to  shelter  myself  be- 
neath his  charactoristic  blundering,  1  am,  &c., 

Charles  Vvnnk,  Hon.  Sec. 
1,  English-etrcct,  Carlisle,  Nov.  20. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2695.]— Half-Timbered  Examples.— Will  any 
correspondent  explain  the  emistnnlioii,  stating  scant- 
lings, of  one  of  those  half-timbered  examples  of  which 
so  many  liave  been  illustrated  within  a  short  period  in 
the  Building  News?  If  with  sketch  would  be  all  the 
more  acceptable.  State,  too,  usual  limit  of  corbelling 
over. — AiDE-TOi, 

[2GJ)6.] — Alkaline  Tracing  Paper. — I  have  seen 
advertised  some  alkaline  tracing  paper  which  is  stated 
to  be  "as  strong  as  thin  cartridge-paper,  to  be  very 
transparent,  to  be  free  from  smell,  and  very  easy  for 
working  upon,  never  becoming  brittle  witli  age, 
getting  discoloured,  or  showing  any  mark  in  folding." 
All  this  for  Gs.  per  quire,  double  elephant  size.  Where 
may  it  be  obtained,  and  is  it  what  it  is  "cracked  up"  to 
be? — AiDE-Toi. 

[2G07.] — Colours  to  Represent  Materials. — 
Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  what  colours  archi- 
tects use  to  represent  the  following  materials  used  in 
construction?  Roofing  slate,  in  elevation;  ridge  tile; 
eave  spouting;  flooring  tiles ;  Yorkshire  hearths  and 
landings.  Also,  if  the  same  colours  represent  the 
same  materials  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section? — One 
Intended  roit  the  I'norEssioN. 

[2698.]  — Batley  Market  Competition.— Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  this 
competition  has  yet  been  decided,  as  it  is  now  two 
months  since  the  drawings  were  sent  in ;  and,  if 
decided,  who  are  the  successful  competitors?  — 
A.  J,  B. 

[2009.]— Construction  of  Roof.— Will  any  of 
my  brother  readers  give  me  u  little  information  on  the 
annexed  sketch,  which  I  have  drawn  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge?  1.  How  may  I  construct  my  roof 
from  U  to  B  to  make  the  spars  secure  ?     2.  I  want  all 


the  water  from  A  to  B  C  to  E  to  go  forward  to  E  and 
downfall  pipe.  I  propose  making  a  wood  spout  lined 
with  lead  to  go  through  roof  F  below  the  wall-plate. 
Shall  I  do  right,  or  will  some  one  give  me  au  idea? — 
Country  Reader. 

[2700.]— Surveying— After  the  sides  and  tie-line 
of  a  triangle  have  been  measured  with  the  chain  only, 
would  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  the  practical 
method  employed  by  surveyors  to  calculate  the  area  ? 
aiust  not  the  survey  be  plotted  to  a  very  large  scale  in 
order  to  find  tlie  perpendicular  heights  of  the  triangles 
with  accuracy?  In  the  case  of  an  estate  of  (say)  lOo 
acres,  what  is  the  smallest  scale  which  should  be  em- 
ployed? Also,  is  there  no  simpler  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  area  of  a  triangle,  when  the  three  sides  only 
are  given  (without  plotting),  than  by  the  following 
formula  :  Let  a  b  and  c  represent  the  three  sides,  s  their 
half  sum,  and  A  the  area;  then  A  =  v'  s  {s  —  a)  (s  — 6) 
(.v-c)?— C.  W.  F. 

[2701.]- Gauging  Casks.— What  is  the  practical 
method  generally  used  in  gauging  tho  contents  of 
casks?— C.  W.  F. 

[2702.] — Patent  Fastener.— In  your  issue  of 
April  12,  18t;7,  you  give  illustrations  of  a  patented 
fastener  called  "  Omnium  Fastening."  I  have  endea- 
voured to  obtain  one  as  a  sample,  and  the  ironmongers 
(Crowden  &  Garrod,  of  Falcon-square,  I^ondon)  state 
they  know  nothing  of  it,  and  "cannot  lind  it  at  the 
address"  I  give— viz.,  J.  H.  Roberts,  Kldon  House, 
I'eckham  road.  Can  some  one  help  me? — F.  R.  N. 
Haswell,  architect. 

[2703.] — Calculating  Earthwork. — Where  can 
I  obtain  tables  for  c;ik:id:iting  eartliwork  according  to 
tho  principle  laid  down  by  your  correspondent  on 
p.  488  of  the  Blildinc,  News  of  Juno  2:3,  lS7i?— 
C  S.  K. 


liEPLlES. 

[20r.!i.]— Circle  upon  Circle — I  have  seen  tho 
very  erroneous  reply  of  "  T.  W.  .1.,"  and,  what  is  more, 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  .Joseph  Riley,  wlio  uses  a 
name  we  may  truly  and  safely  honour,  and  one  that 
will  live  through  ages  to  come.  J,  Riley  also  lakes 
up  arms  against  another  class  of  men.  lie  .says,  "  I 
greatly  object  to  people  teaching  a  trailo  they  know 
very  little  about."  In  this  I  agree  with  him.  And  he 
continues  thus:  "  There  .should  be  a  practical  man  to 
each  trade  [I  should  bo  inclined  to  use  the  word  niau 
in  the  plural,  and  say  men]  and  not  an  art  uuister." 
Now,  I  think  J.  Riley  is  under  a  wrong  impression, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  any  art  master  would  attempt 
to  teach  a  trade  ;  while  I  do  think  that  every  trade  has 
its  science,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  tho  art  master 
to  teach  this,  and  leave  the  teaching  of  the  trade  to 
those   who,   like  himself,  can  say  "  I  have  tried  all 


ways."  But  I  fear  there  are  few  who  can  make  such 
an  assertion,  and  there  are  still  fewer  who  could  verify 
such  a  statement.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  not  to 
tind  "  J.  R."  verify  bis  assertion  by  inserting  a  draw- 
ing showing  his  system,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  would 
have  been  inserted  had  it  contained  any  merit  at  all.  I 
inclose  a  drawing  of  circle  upon  circle,  showing  the 
plan  and  elevation,  with  developments  when  the  arch 
is  parallel,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  gentleman  who  i 
asked  the  question  should  he  require  it  for  a  stone 
arch,  and  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  pages.  To 
find  the  development  of  the  face  of  the  arch,  drop  lines  j 
from  ab  c,  &c.,  in  the  elevation  to  a'  b'  c\  &c.,  in  the 
plan,  and  set  off  these  distances  a'  b'  c',  &c.,  upon  tho 
line  C  D,  as  a'  b'  c'\  &c.,  and  draw  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  intersect  those  lines  by  lines  projected 
to  the  corresponding  letter  in  elevation.  Alinedra^va 
through  the  points  thus  found  will  be  the  development 
of  tho  outer  circle  of  face  of  the  arch.    The   develop- 
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ment  of  inner  circle  may  be  found  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple. To  denote  which  I  have  used  figures  in  draw- 
ings instead  of  letters.  To  find  development  of  extra- 
dos  upon  any  straight  line  G  H,  set  off  the  distances 
a!"  b"'  c"\  &c.,  and  draw  ordinates  as  shown.  Draw 
the  line  E  F  and  make  the  ordinates  from  G  H  to 
a'"  b""  g"\  Ac.,  equal  the  distance  from  a'  b'  c\  &c., 
to  the  line  E  F.  The  distance  from  e'  d',  dc.  to  f  9* 
&c.,  will  be  found  from  e'  d\  &c.,  to  /  i/,  &c.  The 
development  of  intrados  may  be  found  by  drawing  a 
line  from  a  to  6  similar  to  E  F,  and  working  on  the 
same  principle  as  for  the  extrados.  To  find  the  joint 
mould:  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  I  pass  a  plane 
through  any  of  the  joints  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
plane  of  projection,  it  would  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  arch  O.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  I  J  to  represent 
au  edge  view  of  such  a  plane,  this  plane,  cutting  across 
the  cylindrical  building,  not  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
or  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane,  would  give  an 
ellipse  as  section.  I  J  would  be  the  transverse  dia- 
meter, while  the  conjugate  would  be  from  O  to  the 
point  beyond,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder.  Find,  by  the  same  method,  the  inner 
ellipse  for  the  inner  wall,  cut  by  the  same  plane,  and 
the  joint  mould  will  be  between  the  two  curves,  as 
shown  at  in. — W.  Dss.,  Art  Master. 

[2U72.] — Sash  Pulleys.— My  humble  opinion  co- 
incides with  that  of  "  R.  L."— viz..  that  "these  pulleys 
are  frequently,  nay,  generally  [I  might  almost  add 
universally]  put  in  too  small."  The  diameter  mo// be  de- 
termined "  with  reference  to  the  thickness  of  tho  pulley 
stile."  Let  this  be  l^in.,  and  suppose,  for  example,  the 
weight  to  be  2^in.  diameter,  then,  after  allowing  (say) 
^in.  clearance  for  both  weight  aud  line,  the  diameter 
of  required  pulley  will  be  3iu.  1  know  of  no  rule  by 
which  the  size  of  line  may  be  determined.  Its  strength 
must,  of  course,  be  proportioned  to  tho  weight  of  sasli 
it  sustains.  Let  "  R.  L."  determine  this  by  means  of 
experiment. — Aide-toi. 

[2iis2.]— Damp  and  Sea  Salt  in  Party  Walls. 
— I  wouhl  advise  *'  E.  L.  G."  to  cement  his  neighbour's 
wall,  aud  then  to  build  anotlier  wall  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, leaving  a  space  of  tiiu.  between  it  and  his  neigh- 
bours.  Build  the  new  wall  with  very  bard  bricks, 
laid  in  cement,  and  cement  the  faee.  I  would  add  that 
the  space  between  the  wall  should  have  an  ojieuing  at 
each  end  to  communicate  wit  the  external  air. — 1>. 

[iCST.l —Water  in  Cellars.— If  ".I.  S."  \oi  his 
drains  into  tlie  -lunib  well  remain,  aud  could  sink  his 
dumb  well  dowu  to  a  main  spring,  he  would  eiTeetually 
cure  it.  I  did  several  cellars  like  it  thirty  years  ago, 
aud  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  since.  I  had  to 
go  ;>oft.  deep  from  tlie  floor  of  tho  cellar.— James 
GuiST,  builder,  Midhurst. 


York  School  of  Art. — Tho  annual  meeting 
was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The  total  number 
of  students  who  have  attended  during  the  year 
has  been  152,  being  au  increase  of  4!)  upon  the 
numbers  who  attended  duriof,'  the  previous  year, 
Tliis  increase  apjilies  to  every  class,  although  the 
j^reatest  is  in  that  of  tho  artisans.  They  however, 
feel  it  needful  to  s(dicit  an  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
the.  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  £h'.\  "is.  3d.,  as 
reported  last  year,  is  increased  to  £70  8s.  9d. 
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The  Belfast  School  Building  Competition. — 
A  number  of  architects  who  had  submitted  plans  for 
the  proposed  new  school  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  workhouse  waited  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
on  Tuesilay,  in  reference  to  the  selection  which  had 
been  made  at  a  former  meeting.  5Ir.  M'Lean,  who 
accompanied  the  deputation,  stated  that  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  represented  believed  that  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Yonug  &  Mackenzie,  which  had  been  selected, 
did  not  comply  with  the  printed  requirements  of  the 
Board,  and  were  defective  in  several  important 
points  ;  while  some  of  the  plans  submitted  by  others 
of  the  competitors  not  only  complied  with  the  re- 
i|uirement.s.  but  were  free  from  the  defects  specified. 
He  asked  that  all  the  plans  might  be  submitted  either 
to  the  architect  of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Architects  in  Dublin,  so  that  a  new 
selection  might  be  made.  The  chairman  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  jdans  already  selected  fully 
complied  witli  the  Board's  advertisement,  and  were 
the  best  of  those  submitted.  Some  of  the  guardians 
were  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  deputation  ;  but, 
after  some  discussion,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

Preservation  of  Timber. — The  stoves  com- 
monly employed  for  drying  wood  have  a  serious 
drawback.  They  are  closed  chambers,  heated  by  air 
or  hot  gases,  ami  each  time  that  the  temperature  is 
lowered  the  steam  in  the  oven  condenses  on  the 
wood,  and  prolongs  imlefinitely  the  operation  of 
dr3'ing.  M.  Victor  rr(?ret,  an  engineer  of  Fe'camp, 
Seine  Inf€rieure,  France,  has  designed  an  arrange- 
ment to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  In  his  system 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  is  complete,  the  re- 
quisite hj'grometric  conditions  being  preserved  to 
prevent  the  too-rapid  desiccation  of  the  wood — a 
very  necessary  precaution.  The  green  wood  dried  in 
the  stoves  of  51.  Freret  becomes,  as  it  were,  inde- 
structible, in  consequence  of  the  combination  which 
takes  place  betweed  the  pyroligneous  acid  contained 
in  the  wood  and  the  creosote  in  the  smoke.  By  this 
arrangement  the  inventor  states  that  he  can  convert 
damp  or  very  young  wood,  in  a  few  days,  into 
timber  suitable  for  use,  and  already  the  arrangement 
has  been  employed  with  success  by  several  railway 
companies. 

Echoes  in  Public  Buildings. — The  American 
Hallway  Times  describes  a  novel  method  which  has 
been  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  echo  in 
the  new  court-house  at  Bloomington.  A  Jlr.  Carlock 
suggested  that  the  stretching  of  sm.all  wires  at  a 
proper  height  and  at  suitable  distances  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  This  was  tried,  and  the  effect  proves 
to  be  a  v.ast  improvement.  From  having  !>een  almost 
impossible  to  hear  a  speaker,  there  was  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  hearing  an  address  to  a  jury  delivered 
in  an  easy  conversational  tone  of  voice.  In  any  part 
of  the  room,  from  the  remote  corners  to  the  centre, 
it  was  about  the  same.  The  theory  is,  that  the 
wires  (so  small  as  to  be  hardly  visible)  break  the 
sound-waves  and  prevent  the  reverberation,  hitherto 
the  chief  obstacle  and  annoyance.  Three  or  four 
wires  only,  crossing  the  room,  were  found  sufficient 
to  effect  this  wonderful  change. 

The  WiiiTTiNGiiAM  Memorial. — The  committee 
appointed  some  time  since  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society' 
to  collect  funds  for  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
E.  Whittingham,  many  years  secretary  of  the  society, 
and  secretary  also  of  the  British  Land  Company, 
have  brought  their  labours  to  a  termination.  The 
amount  collected  from  the  members  of  the  National 
Freehold  Lanrl  Societv  and  the  British  Land  Company 
is  .about  £2.si;.  From  tins  £J.'i  h.is  to  be  deducted 
for  printing,  postage,  &c.  Tbo  committee  have  in- 
.structed  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Ironmonger-lane,  to  paint  in 
oil  a  life-sized  portrait  of  the  deceased  from  his 
photograph.  Tliis  is  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  £21, 
and  when  linislicd  it  is  to  hang  in  the  office  in  Moor- 
gate-street.  A  silver  salver  h.as  been  purchased  for 
pT.'sentation  to  Mrs.  Wliittingham,  at  a  cost  of  £211, 
and  the  balance,  200  guineas,  was  presented  to  that 
lady  on  Saturday  week. 


Now  schools  have  been  erected  at  Bexlcy  Ileatli 
for'the  accomnioiIatir)n  of  LOO  children,  and  ouo  to 
accommodate  I'M)  children  in  Welling  (Boxloy 
parish).  Mr.  .Joseph  Hewitt,  of  King  William-street, 
City,  is  the  arcliitccL  in  each  instance. 

The  Bexley  Iloatli  Public  H.-iU  and  Institute 
has  recently  been  finished  and  decorated,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  Joseph  Hewitt,  of  Iving  William- 
street,  London. 


MEETINGS    FOR   THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday. — In-stitltion  ofSurveyors. — "On  Miues 

and  Minerals."    By  Mr.  Artmdel  Rogers. 

8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — "  On 
Professional  Practice."  Lecture  II.  By 
Jlr.  T.  Uoger  Smith,  F.E.I.B.A.   8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
"On  the  Abael-Wakf  Suffar  Factory, 
Upper  Egypt."  l!y  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 
jr.  Inst.  C.E.    8  p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts. — "  On  Technical 
Education  and  the  Means  of  Promoting 
it."  By  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.,  Q.C.. 
F.E.S.     S  p  m. 

Friday.  —  jVrchitectural  Association.  —  Prize 
essay  "  On  the  Special  Characteristics 
of  Jledixval  Architecture  Obtaining  in 
Particular  Districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom."   By  Mr.  Johnson.     7. -30  p.m. 


®^nii)c  Uf^s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — The  dispute  in  the  building  triide 
has  been  settled  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle.  His  decision  is  as  follows  :— "  The  construc- 
tion of  rule  1,  relating  to  hours  of  work,  is  very  clear 
when  it  is  read,  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  with  the  whole 
of  the  terms  and  the  arrangements  entered  into  on  the 
1st  of  Jlay  last,  and  of  which  it  forms  only  a  small 
part.  By  the  May  arrangement  the  hours  of  labour 
were  reduced,  and  tlie  rate  of  wages  was  raised  ;  and 
also  certain  minor  claims  were  merged  in  the  increase 
of  wages  tlien  conceded.  The  basis  of  that  arrange- 
ment was  that  .54  hours  should  constitute  a  week's 
work  except  during  three  months  in  winter  (six  weeks 
before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas),  when  the 
week's  work  should  be  -JOJ  hours ;  the  work  in 
the  shorter  period  to  commence,  where  no  arti- 
tificial  light  is  furnished,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  far,  tlie  rule  applies  to  carpenters  and  joiners 
as  well  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  building  trade 
who  were  parties  to  the  Jlay  arrangement.  The  fur- 
nishing of  artificial  ligW.  is  left  in  the  rule  quite  at  the 
option  of  the  master.  If  he  furnished  such  light  to 
any  branch  under  the  rule,  the  extra  hours  worked 
from  si.x  to  seven  on  dark  mornings  would  be  paid  for 
at  the  ordinary  rate,  as  under  rule  -3.  Overtime  in  the 
morning  must  be  before  six  o'clock  throughout  the 
whole  year,  without  excepting  the  three  winter  months. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  rule  ended  hero  some  of  the 
workmen  in  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  branch  would 
be  better  off  than  others,  because  it  is  very  easy  and 
often  advantageous  to  provide  artificial  light  for  part 
of  this  staff  of  workmen.  The  bench  hands,  working 
in  the  shops  generally  at  joiner's  work,  would  earn 
more  than  those  workmen  who  were  employed  on  the 
job  generally  at  carpenter'swork.  It  lias  been,  therefore, 
found,  from  Ions;  experience,  that  this  .liffrrence  creates 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  workmi-u  employed 
in  the  same  shop.  To  prevent  this  there  is  a  provision 
at  the  end  of  rule  1,  that  the  out-door  carpenters  and 
joiners  be  paid  the  same  as  if  working  in  the  shop. 
The  application  of  the  foregoing  to  the  existing  dispute 
between  tlie  carpenters  and  joiners  I  now  make  as 
follows  :— The  employers  are  bound  to  pay  all  car- 
penters and  joiners  up  to  six  weeks  after  Christmas 
next  for  the  working  day,  commencing  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  but  if  any  master  provides  artificial 
light,  and  opens  his  shop  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  is  bound  to  pay  his  outdoor  carpenters  and  joiners 
as  for  a  working  day  commencing  at  si.x  o'clock,  and 
that  whether  they  are  able  to  work  the  extra  hour  or 
any  jiart  of  it  or  not.  It  is  in  every  case  quite  optional 
with  the  employer  whether  or  not  he  provides  artificial 
light." 

Bradford.— .\  dispute  of  three  weeks'  standing 
has  existed  between  the  Bradford  plasterers'  labourers 
and  their  employers.  All  the  union  men  were  dis- 
charged, and  other  labourers  have  been  obtained  to 
supply  their  places.  Tlie  dispute  is  not  about  time  or 
wages,  but  with  respect  to  lodging  money  paid  to 
labourers  casually  euj;aged.  and  who  do  not  reside  per- 
manently in  Bradford.  Labourers  who  have  residences 
in  Bradford  are  paid  lodging  money  when  called  upon 
to  work  in  ilistaut  places.  The  employers  have  se- 
cured sutlicii-nt  men  to  serve  their  purposes,  but  a  few 
of  the  union  mcMi  who  have  not  obtained  work  persist 
in  looking  after  the  strangers  and  decoying  them  away 
from  Bradford.  The  consequence  is  that  the  men 
cannot  be  kejit  at  the  jobs,  and  some  heavy  works  that 
ought  to  be  proceeded  with,  such  as  the  now  Town 
Had.  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company's  new  premises, 
add  other  contracts,  are  considerably  retarded. 


Ashton  <&  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Apents,  keep  iho  lurgest 
and  liest  s^l-rlej  stork  nl' I',  \.\iiriH.  PllRTM.VDOO,  and 
llKEEN  KO0I''INii  Sl..VrES.  Slalo  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stove  Ran^ea,  Rain-water  Ooo'ls  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  O.'s  Sl'ECtAL  BED  TILES 
prepared  to  uae  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABREY 
UUEES  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion  Ofllces  and  Show-rooms    If  and  15,    Bury-hlreet, 

S.  Mary  Axe,  London.   E.G.      Agents  for    London  and 
Country  tor  Sale  of  Whitlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


TENDERS; 

Essex. — For  the  erection  of  Paglesham  School',  Essex. 
Mr.  .Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect  :— 

Kemp £330  1"    0 

Garrod  &  Cartar 32110    0 

Watts 275     0    0 

Essex. — For  the  erection  of  Ashingdon  Schools,  Essex. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect : — 

Watts £313    0    0 

Saunders 2!)0    0    0 

Qarrod 2sn  10    0 

Kemp 2SS  12    0 

Cartar 2S3  10    0 

Essex.— For  the  erection  of  Rawreth  Schools,  Essex. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect : — 

Saunders £766 

Watts 780 

Gozzett 700 

Falsorave. — For  the  erection  of  Falsgr.ave  Infants' 
School,  for  190  children,  and  caretaker's  house,  for  the 
Scarborough  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Watson,  of 
Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  architect : — 

Estill,  Atkinson,  &  Co.  (accepted) £864    7    0 

KENT.^For  restoring  and  reseating  Ryarsh  Church, 
Kent,  under  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Archi- 
tect : —  If  seats  are  in 
pitch  pine. 
£     s.   d.  S     s.  d. 

Cooke 032     0    0     (!.52    0     0 

Lane  &  Son 617    0    0    577    0    0 

Clark 5S9     8    B     53i    8    G 

Allchin 488     0    0    448  10    0 

Bishop 4i;l     0    0     441     0    0 

Kent. — For  the  restoration  of  Oflham  Church,  Kent, 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A,  Diocesan  Architect :  — 
Extra  for 

roofs. 
£     s.  d.  £ 

Cooka 191    0    0    .594 

Allchin... 209     0    0     .54.5 

Day 215    0    0    515 

Charch 81    4    0    390 

Kent.— For  restoring  S.  Mary's  Church.  Norton,  Kent. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect: — 
If  seats  are  in 
pitch  pine. 
£     s.  d.  £    3.  d. 

Cooke nSi    0    0    C44    0    0 

W.  &  a.  Deune 046  15     0    025  15    0 

Shrubsole 588    0    0    658    0    0 

Whiting 590     0    0     550    0    0 

Richardson 391     0    0     307    0    0 

Kent. — For  new  vestries,  lecture-hall,  and  boundary- 
wails  to  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee, 
lieut-  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Russell,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied;  — 

Perry £1016 

Myers 1-580 

Wood 15.S3 

Browne  &  Robinson , 1475 

Dove 147S 

Pritchard 14GS 

Downs  &  Co 1368 

Tongue 1156 

Kent. — For  the  restoration  of  Downe  Church,  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  vicarage-house  at  Downe.  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect:^ 

Church.      Vicarage. 

Adcoek  &  Hees  (accepted)  £938    £1425 

Leicester. — The  tender  of  Mr.  F.  Whitflekl,  Birming- 
ham, has  been  accepted  for  the  whole  of  the  fireproof 
doors  and  fastenings  of  the  bullion  and  security-rooms  in 
the  new  buildin.gs  of  the  Leicestershire  Bauking  Company, 
at  Leicester.  "The  same  firm  has  just  completed  a  con- 
tract for  a  number  of  fireproof  doors  and  shutters  for  the 
accountants'  offices  and  board-room  in  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  at  Derby. 

London. — For  the  erection  of  five  blocks  of  industrial 
dwellings  in  the  Farringdon-road,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial 
Classes.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Son  ; — 

Sharpington  &  Cole £52.500 

Ashbyci  Son 61971 

Couder 61730 

Brass 60G6I 

Hill  &  Sons 50167 

Dove  Brothers 45C0O 

Perry 43117 

Adamson 41380 

Brown  (.accepted) 39360 

Tall  &  Co.  (concrete) 30285 

London.— For  rebuilding  No.  69,  Ludgate-hill,  for  Mr. 
Treloar.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hayward,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Brachy £7051 

Suell 6,38!) 

Perry  ,!j  Co 0:i42 

Baggalay 0210 

Ashtord Oi»5 

A.xford 0"S9 

Perry  Brothers 6977 

Downs  &  Co S975 

Browne  &  Robinson 6925 

Sharpingtou  &  Colo 5837 

Boards ^^^^ 

Mortor  567.3 

Elkington 5610 

LONnON.— Forenelosing-wallsand  railing  toS.  Stephen's 
Church  aud  Vicarage,  Walworth  L'ommou,  London,  S.E. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  &  Son,  architects : — 

Honshaw  &  Co £570 

Downs  &  Co 542 

Tarrant 527 

Shepliord 510 

Thompson -ISS 

LONUON. — For  altor.ations  to  be  made  to  No,  6,  Arthur- 
street  East,  London,  E.G.,  for  Mr,  Thomas  Bryor.  Messrs. 
Henry  Jarvis  &  Son,  architects : — 

Heushaw  &  Co £873 

Tarrant 782 

Carter  h  Son 769 

Shepherd 683 

Greenwood  &  Son 669 
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LUDHAM. — Frjr  the  erection  of  schools  and  teachers' 
residence,  Ludham.    Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce,  architect  :— 

Batchelor il310 

Hubbard 1105 

Wright 1138 

Httll 1115 

Hawes IWO 

Withers lOSO 

Erowiie  &  Bailey  (accepted) 1048 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — For  the  erection  of  acid  workfl, 
jetty,  pilinfc.  &c,.  at  Scotswood.  Neweastle-on-Tyno,  for 
Messrs.  Redmaj-ne  Brothers.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Howard  &  Son £4790  12  10 

Elliot 4530    0    0 

Seott 4424    1    0 

Lowry 4.34R  IS    0 

Simpson  (accepted) 4340    2    0 

PECKnAM  Eye— For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Peck- 
ham  Bye  Common,  for  Mr.  H.  Drake.  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis 
&  Son,  architects.    Quantities  supplied : — 

Kent £21.34 

Carter ]9!)6 

Thompson 1940 

King 1880 

Tarrant 18G0 

Shepherd 1840 

Marsland 1825 

Henshaw 1794 

Downs  &  Co 1790 

Thomas 1780 

Surrey. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  rectory-house  for 
S.  Mary's,  Newington,  Surrey,  including  red  brick  facings. 
Mr.  E.  christian,  architect.    (Quantities  hy  Mr.  F.  Hunt:— 

Harlock £3-318 

Gammon  &  Son 3214 

Jackson  ft'Shaw 3195 

Longmire  &  Burge 3175 

Timewell 3110 

Dove 3105 

Faulkner 3095 

Ennor 3028 

Brass 2941 

>     Newman  &  Mann 2911 

Lathoy  Brothers 281S 

Downs  &  Co 2781 

TnwER-HTLL. — For  the  execution  of  the  necessary  works 
in  diverting  the  Nightinga'.e-lane  and  Irongate  sewers, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette,  engineer: — 

Eitson  ct  Thompson il-SSlS 

Bloomfleld 12950 

Webster 12.™! 

Noel  &  Eobson llsdO 

Penson 11577 

Wigmore 10400 

Hubbard 8600 

Oliver  (accepted) .'. 8500 

Neave  &  Son 8259 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  &  West 8109 

Walters 7450 

♦- 

BATH  AND  OTHER  BniLDINO  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

KAilDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00,,  Limited, 

Q,uari*ynien  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depnts,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  ou 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OryiCE: 

[Advt.]  oorsham,  wilts. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

OREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assitppliedto  H.Ii.H.T}ie  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  spccially.adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Duildiugs,  &c.,  &c. 

[Less costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  TiVmg.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  bo  obtained 

In  rIzos  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per       EqnivRlBntto 
1,200  Slutes.    perequare 

Boat  Green  Slates  14  by  7 y  17    «  ...    IGs.fid 

Do.        do.         l.'Jbyft 2  17     6  ...    ICs.  Gd 

Do.         do.         i;iby7 2    r>    n  ...     14s. 

Do.         do.       1-Jby7 1  Ifi    r,  ...    V.is. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 1     7     G  ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 

Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained 

on  application  to 

MESSRS. BANDELLAOO.,  Corsham, -WiUs. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-stroet, 

Piccadilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuflon- 

Btrect,  Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

I5ir.nLr;sw>\r>r.  —  For  disigns  for  allcring  nnd 
enlarging  the  Town  Hall  and  (Hikes.  A  prcniium  of 
20  guineas  will  be  given  f<ir  the  best  design. — Mr.  T. 
J.  Hooper,  Solicitor,  lliggle.Hwade,  IJeds. 

CAnMSi.K  PuRLic  HAi.r<  Company,  Jnnnnry  IC, 
1873. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  building.— Mr.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec,  1,  English-etroot,  Carlisle. 

<*iii:sTKu  Union,  Februnry  1,  1H7,t. — For  designs 
nnd  fstinmtos  for  a  new  worklion^'e  to  accommoditte 
JjOO  male  and  female  inmati-s,  with  the  requisite  oITiim'S. 
&c.  I'reniinm  ofXino  for  the  best,  and  i;.'.o  for  the 
Rerond  l»est  design. — Mr.  William  Kcartlund,  Clerk  to 
the  (iuardians,  Chester. 

CiurnFSTF-R,  November  'J7, — For  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  conversion  and  reconstruction  of  the 
West  Sussex  Company's  premises  in  JLast-streot  into 
a  club  house.— Mr.  E.  G.  Itapcr,  Secretary,  West -street, 
Chichester. 


LtANELLY  School  Board,  January  1,  1873. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
800  children,  at  Brynmawr.  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  J'^Iementary  Kducatioii  Act.  The 
estimate  not  to  exceed  £3  per  head.  A  premium  of 
£15  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of.— Mess;rs. 
Cox,  l)avies,  &  Browne,  Solicitors,  Market-chambers, 
BrynraawT. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Frizes  of  £300.  £300.  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension 
Society,  January  31,  1873. — For  plans  for  a  mountain 
chapel,  suitable  for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This 
competition  is  open  to  architects  residing  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  only.  —  Rev. 
Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland  ; 
and  Rev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Windermere. 

CONTRACTS    OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 
ARERrsTWiTH,    Deccmbcr   2. — For  re-flagging  or 
asphalting  the   footpaths   of   the   town. — Jlr.  W.  H, 
Thomas,  Town  Clerk,  Aberystwith. 

Admiralty  OVliitehall),  November 2fi. — For  sup- 
plying H.  M.  Dockyards  with  chain  for  rigging,  cranes, 
&c. — Mr.  F.  W.  Rowsell.  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 
Admiralty  (Whitehall),  November  2S. — For  the 
supply  of  tin  canisters. — Mr.  F.  W.  Kowsell,  Director 
of  Contracts. 

Bombay  Street  Tramways,  Dec.  1. — For  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  lay  down  and  work  for  three 
years,  tramways  in  Bombay. — Messrs.  Smith,  Fleming, 
&  Co.,  17,  IS,  Leadeuhall-street.  E.C.  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Municipal  Commissioners.  Bombay. 

Bradford.  November  25. — For  the  erection  of  23 
houses  on  the  Shipley  Fields  Estate,  Frizinghall. — 
Messrs.  Hope  &  Jardiue,  architects,  Exchange  Build- 
ings, Bradford. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1S73. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
V.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Bramley,  November  *2(>.— For  the  erection  of  two 
shops  and  two  houses,  &c. — BIr.  J.  E.  Leak,  Architect, 
Leak's-terrace,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

Canterbury,  December  2. — For  a  concession  of 
the  town  sewage.— Jlr.  R.  W.  Flint.  Town  Clerk. 
Castle-street,  Canterbury. 

Cardiff,  November  27.— For  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Tall. —G.  Salmon, 
clerk.  Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Cardiff, November  27. — For  scavenging  and  water- 
ing the  district  in  two  divisions  for  three  years. — G. 
Salmon,  clerk,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

City,  December  G. — For  the  construction  of  new 
sewers  in  a  portion  of  S.  Martin 's-le-Grand  and 
8.  Ann's-lane  and  Gresham-street,  E.C. — J.  Daw, 
I'rincipal  Clerk,  Sewers  OiHce,  Guildhall. 

Great  Western  Railway,  December  4.' — For  the 
construction  of  a  station  at  Radley.  between  Didcot 
and  Oxford. — F.  G.  Saunders,  Secretary,  Paddington 
Station,  W. 

Haverfordwest,  December  Ifi. — For  the  erection 
of  boys',  girls',  and  infant  schools,  outbuildings,  and 
boundary  walls.  Also  master's  and  mistress's  resi- 
dences, &c.,  to  be  built  at  Prendergast. — Michael  White, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Haverfordwest. 

Hermit  Hole  (near  IveighleyX  Deecnibcr  2. — For 
the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan  >Scliiin| — Mr.  George 
Smith,  Architect,  9,  3Iarket-street,  l'.r;nlford. 

Ireland,  December  14. — For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Aughrano  Castle,  near  Ballygaar,  County 
Galway. — Mr.  Kempster,  Architect,  BalHnasloe. 

KiscsTON-uroN-HuLL  SciiooL  BoARo,  December 
l(;._l('or  the  erection  of  a  block  of  scliool  buildings  in 
Daltry-strcet. —  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Town  Hall.  Hull. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany. November  2i:>. — For  the  puri-hase  of  from  2ii  to 
25  tons  of  old  brass  tubes. — Mr.  William  S.  Lawn. 
Secretary,  Jlanchester. 

Little  Brampton  (Salop),  November  30.— For  (he 
erection  of  abridge  over  the  River  Clun. — The  Rev. 
W.  Jellecorso,  Clunbury.  Little  llnunpton,  Salop. 

Mr.TROpoLiT.VN  Board  of  Works  (Wandsworth 
District),  November  2i;.— For  the  supply  of  lamp 
columns. — Mr.  A.  A.  Corsellis,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
liattersea  Rise,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (W.indsworth 
District),  November  2fi.— For  the  supply  of  Guernsey 
granite.  Port  Phillip  and  China  stone,  drain-pipes, 
sand  and  gravel ;  and  for  the  execution  of  masons'  and 
paviors'  work,  jobbing  works  in  repairing  sewers ;  also 
for  scavenging,  dusting,  horse-hire,  and  cartage.— Mr. 
A.  A.  Corsellis,  Clerk  to  th<!  Board,  Battersea  Rise, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Midland  Railway,  December.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  stables  under  the  railway  arches,  S.  j'ancras 
Station.  London. — Mr.  Swain,  Clerk  of  Works,  S.  l*uu- 
cras  Goods  Station. 

New  Zealand  Railways.  November  2S  — For  the 
supply  of  rails,  spikes,  crossings,  steel  clip,  fish  joints, 
&c. — Agent  General,  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Vic- 
toria-8treet»  S.W. 


North  Eastern  Railway,  December  12.— For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Kings- 
ton-street, Hull.— Mr,  Prosser,  Architect,  York. 

North  Eastern  Railway,  December  12 —For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Lime 
Kiln  Creek,  Hull.- Mr.  Prosser,  Architect,  York. 

North  London  Railway  Company,  December 
3. — For  the  supply  of  300  tons  of  house  coal. — Mr. 
R.  S.  Mausel,  Secretary,  Euston  Station,  N.W. 

Northfleet  Coal  and  Ballast  Company, 
November  27. — For  the  construction  of  a  branch  rail- 
way from  the  Company's  works  at  Northfleet  to  the 
South  Eastern  Railway. — Mr.  II.  Brown,  7,  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Reading  Corporation,  December  3.— For  the 
erection  of  engine  and  boiler-house,  workshop,  tank- 
house,  turbine-house,  chimney,  cottages,  boundary- 
walls,  and  other  works  at  the  Sewage  Pumping  Station, 
near  Blake's  Lock. — 5Ir.  T.  Rogers,  Town  Clerk,  The 
Forbury,  Reading. 

Surrey,  November  27. — For  the  erection  of  new 
stables  and  other  works  at  Kingswood  AVarren,  near 
Sutton. — Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect,  10,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W.  C. 

S.  Luke's  (Millwall),  November  25.  —  For  tho 
erection  of  a  parsonage  and  schools. — Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Lewis,  architects,  IiIiLlwall. 

Sheffield,  December  5. — For  the  construction  of 
about  9 J  miles  of  street  tramways. — John  Y^eomans, 
Town  Clerk,  Shefiield. 

Skipton  Waterworks. — For  the  construction  of  a 
storage  reservoir  and  other  works. — Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E., 
Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

Southport,  December  3. — For  the  erection  of  a 
new  public  building  in  Lord-street. — Messrs.  Maxwell 
&  Tuke,  Architects,  Bury. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway. — Bradford, 
Eccleshill,  and  Idle,  and  Idle  and  Shipley 
Railways. — (First  Contract)  Osset  and  Dewsbury 
Railway,  December  9. — For  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger station,  platforms,  waiting  shed,  and  goods 
warehouse,  at  Earlsheaton,  and  large  fireproof  goods 
warehouse,  offices,  entrance  gates,  and  weighbridges, 
cottages,  fee,  at  Dewsbury.  (Second  Contract).— For 
the  construction  of  passenger  stations,  platforms, 
waiting  sheds,  &c.,  at  Eccleshill  and  Idle.  And  goods 
shed,  coke  stage,  engine  pits,  crane,  weighbridges, 
and  other  works  at  Shipley. — Mr.  J.  Eraser,  Engineer, 
19,  York-place,  Leeds. 

War  Department  Contracts,  November  21. — 
For  the  performance  of  works  and  repairs  to  War 
Department  buildings  at  Sunderland  and  Tynemouth. 
— Royal  Engineer  Office,  12,  Princess-street,  Corn- 
brook,  Manchester. 

War  Department  Contracts,  November  3o. — 
For  artificers'  work  at  Norwich. — ConuiKinding  <  tlHcor, 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  S.  Jolm's-green,  Colclicster. 


BANKRUPTS. 


DECLARATIONS  OF   DIVIDENDS. 

M.  J.  Alcock.  Leamington  Priors,  builder  and  tool 
dealer,  div.  7d. — E.  Jones.  Chester,  timber  merchant, 
div.  5s. — J.  &  J.  Hills,  jun.,  Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 
coal  merchants  and  brickmakers,  div.  Is. — J.  Hills, 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne,  coal  merchant  and  brick- 
maker,  div.  Id. — J.  Hills,  jun.,  Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne, coal  merchant  and  hrickmaker,  div.  5s. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Lewis  &  Gudgeon,  Blackburn,  builders. — Thicke  & 
Wilson,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  architects. — Norman 
&  Leaker  Brothers.  Bristol,  slate  and  marble  manufac- 
turers.— !Maude  &  Walker,  Shrewsbury,  founders. — 
Thomas  WiUiams  &  Co..  Eglwysiian,  Glamorganshire, 
colliery  proprietors  and  brick  manufacturers. — Simon 
it  Archer,  Sise-lane,  architects  and  surveyors. — Carver- 
hill  &  Walker,  Sunderland,  joiners.— Richards,  Copus, 
&  Brazel,  Swansea,  masons. 


The  "English  Mecranic  and  World  of  SoiENCn." 
No.  400,  published  Nov.  22,  1872,  contains  Articles  on:— 
Telescopic  Work  for  Moonlight  Evenings;  Tho  Inter- 
national E.xhibilion  for  1S72.— IL;  Bessemers  Method 
uf  Preventing  Sea-Sickness;  Purifying  Ihe  Holds  of  Ships; 
How  to  Tnke  Care  of  a  Battery ;  Tho  Fusion  of  Platinum. 
— .\rtilleial  Gems;  Work  in  Compressed  Air;  How  Agri- 
cultural Labourers  Live;  An  Application  of  Magneto- 
Ktectricity ;  The  Crab  a  Geologist;  The  Sand  Blast; 
Aero-St''am  Engines;  On  the  Sulphurous  Impurity  In 
(^oal  Gas;  Tho  Reasoning  Faculty  of  Dogs;  Improved 
MtH-hanism  for  Winding  and  Setting  Waichos;  Protective 
Kcsernblances  in  Nature;  Royal  Astronomical  Society; 
Useful  and  Seiontiflc  Notes;  Variable  Stars;  Magnitudes 
of  Pohirl.s  and  5  Urso)  Minoris;  Double  Stars;  Lunar 
Aerolites  (?)  Tho  Maon's  Motions;  T lie  Potato  Disease; 
Harp;  Sidereal  Time  Indicator;  Caves  of  the  Earth; 
Cotton  Spinning;  Local  Time  at  Sea;  Tho  Barometric 
Movements  of  November;  Windmill  Puwer;  Sliding  Seat 
for  Boats;  Ventilator  for  Mines;  Pure  Cistern  Water; 
Slmrpetiing  Saws  more  Quickly  and  Uniformly;  Method 
of  Chucking  Discs;  The  Polmaise  System  of  Heating; 
Density  of  Alloys;  Working  Wood  for  Organs;  Pianos 
and  Cheap  Piano  Actions;  Boe-Kceping;  Evaporation; 
PrlmitiveCouditlon  of  Man;  Effect  of  Lightning  on  Trees; 
Tho  New  Air-gas;  Domestic  Telegraphs;  Condensed 
Milk;  A  New  Milk  Gfiugo;  Radiant  Heat  and  Hot  Air; 
Tho  Breaking  of  Mainsprings;  Sewing  Machines  ;  Hori- 
zontal Spectrum  Lines;  Targets.- A  Su^ffestiuu ;  Coal 
and  its  Cost;  Economy  in  tho  Use  of  ('mil:  Geometric 
Turning  with  Excontric  Cutter  and  Overhead  Mijtion; 
Laminated  Zinc  Roofs  Analysed ;  Our  Mathematical 
I'olumn;  Replies  to  Queries;  Unanswered  Queries; 
t.Uieries;  Chess;  Answers  to  CorreHpondont.s.  —  Pub • 
lishod  at  tho  Offlce|ot  the  Boh^dinq  NeW8,  ai,  TavistocU- 
streot  Covent-garden,  W.O, 
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BUILDING  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
STONES* 

THIS  work,  we  are  informed  by  the  author, 
is  the  development  of  preparations 
made  for  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  in  1870-71.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented the  lectures  being  delivered,  but  Mr. 
Hull,  while  arranging  his  materials,  increased 
his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  and  discover- 
ing that  no  work  in  the  English  language 
exists  especially  devoted  to  building  and  orna- 
mental stones,  determined  on  the  publication 
in  its  present  form  of  the  result  of  his 
labour.  He  has  certainly  made  the  first 
attempt  to  arrange  the  various  kinds  of  stone 
on  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  basis,  and 
his  book,  though  hardly  affording  sufficient 
technical  information  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  building  stones  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  practical  nature  only, 
may  yet  be  read  by  them  with  great  advant- 
age. In  his  arrangement  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Hull  commences  with  granite,  and  is  natu- 
rally led  onwards  to  the  allied  rocks,  such  as 
syenite  and  porphyry,  and  from  these  to  the 
Plutonic  or  Volcanic  rocks.  After  these  the 
metamorphic  serpentines  and  marbles  form 
a  transition  series  through  the  simpler  and 
rarer  ornamental  stones  into  those  adapted 
for  building  and  of  aqueous  formation.  The 
more  theoretically  accurate  plan  of  adopting. 
as  the  principle  of  classification,  the  mineral 
basis  of  different  rocks,  would  have  proved 
less  easy  of  reference,  and  less  useful  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view  ;  wliile  a  purely 
architectiu'al  arrangement  appeared  objection- 
able as  necessitating  the  classification,  under 
the  general  heading  of  "freestones,"  of  sand- 
stones and  oolitic  limestones  —  essentially 
distinct  in  formation  and  mineral  composition  ; 
and  again,  under  the  head  of  marbles,  crys- 
talline limestones,  serpentines,  and  even 
granites. 

Granite  exists  in  considerable  variations, 
the  most  generally-admired  varieties  being 
those  like  the  Peterhead,  of  a  rich  pink 
colour,  arising  from  the  predominance  of 
rose-coloured  felspar.  Its  closeness  of  texture, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  in  which  it  is 
quarried,  arc  additional  recommendations. 
It  is  composed  of  red  orthoclase,  albite,  black 
mica,  and  quartz,  and  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Haughton  to  be  of  eruptive  origin.  The 
large  tazza  and  pedestal  in  the  hall  of  the 
Practical  Museum  of  Geology,  London,  made 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  &  Leslie,  of  Aber- 
deen, is  a  successful  example  of  this  material, 
seconded,  as  it  is,  by  the  excellenci!  of  tlie 
workmanship.  Aberdeen  granite  is  of  a 
grayish  tint,  according  to  Haughton  of 
metamorphic  origin,  and  probably  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Red  Peterhead.  It  is  com- 
posed of  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  and 
black  and  white  mica,  and  is  similar  in  com- 
position, but  not  in  colour,  to  the  Norwegian 
and  Donegal  granites.  Kircudlirightshire 
granite,  largely  (piarried  in  Craignair  and 
Creetown,  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  gene- 
rally porphyritic.  Strontian  (Argj-Ieshiro) 
is  a  medium-grained  gray  variety,  consisting 
of  quartz,  oligoclase,  white  felspar,  aud 
black  mica  in  abundance.  The  central 
mountain  group  of  the  island  of  Arran 
is  composed  principally  of  granite  of  two 
varieties,  coarse  grained  and  tine  grained, 
but  very  similar  in  composition.  The  Isle  of 
Mull  produces  the  fine  pink  and  red  granites, 
and  granite  is  also  obtained  in  Scotland  from 
Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  Dalmore,  Sutherland  ; 
Oban,  Brcadalbane  ;  and  Tiree  in  the 
Hebrides.     In  England  granite  occurs  in  but 
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a  few  localities.  Devonshire  produces  several 
varieties,principal  among  which  ranks  the  well- 
known  Cheesewring  :  there  are  also  quarries 
at  Fremator,  near  Tavistock,  and  at  Blacken- 
stoue,  Dartmoor.  The  granites  of  Cornwall 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  variableness 
in  quality,  structure,  and  composition.  The 
principal  quarries  are  at  Liskeard,  Lamorna, 
Penryn,  and  ]\Iill  Hill.  Tlie  stone  from  the 
Penryn  quarries  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Largo  quantities  of  granite  have  been  raised 
from  the  quarries  of  Mount  JIado  and  La 
Perruque,  in  Jersey,  and  also  from  Guernsey 
and  Herm.  The  syenitic  granite  of  ]\Iount 
Sorel,  Leicestershire,  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  warm  rose  tint  and  extraordinary  hard- 
ness. Lundy  Island,  and  Shap  (Cumberland), 
are  the  only  other  localities  in  England  where 
granite  is  quarried  to  any  important  extent. 
It  is  found  in  Ireland  in  Donegal,  Galway, 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Newry,  Carliugford, 
Belleek  (county  Fermanagh"),  andArranmore 
and  Tory  Islands.  On  the  Continent,  France 
largely  produces  granite,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensively employed  throughout  Normandy  as 
a  building  stone.  A  handsome  porphyritic 
variety  is  also  found  at  Laber,  in  Brittany, 
and  a  red  granite,  taking  a  good  polish,  comes 
from  Avallon,  near  Auxerre,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  In  Italy,  the  most  important 
quarries  are  those  of  Fariolo,  near  Baveno,  on 
Lago  Jlaggiore.  The  stone  is  of  warm 
pinkish  tinge,  and  is  quarried  in  huge  blocks, 
up  to  forty  metres  in  length.  It  has  been 
largely  used  in  building  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Turin.  The  Sardinian  and  Elban  granites 
have  been  somewhat  extensively  employed 
along  the  western  shores  of  Italy;  they  are 
of  a  gray  or  slightly  pink  colour,  and  consist 
of  white  felspar,  quartz,  and  black  mica. 
Granite  forms  a  portion  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes of  the  Pyrenees,  the  AVestern  Alps,  and 
the  Carpathians  ;  it  also  occurs  at  Brixen  in 
the  Tyro),  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  the 
Harz.  the  Thliringer  "Wald,  the  Odenwald, 
the  Shwarzwald,  and  the  region  north  of  the 
Neekar.  It  is  found  largely  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  in  Gothland  and  Finland. 

The  granite  of  Syene  occupies  large  tracts 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Ijctween  the  first  cataract 
and  the  town  of  Assouan.  It  was  quarried  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  fasliioned 
into  monuments  which  have  lasted  with  but 
little  injury  to  th.e  present  time.  The 
Egyptian  granite,  when  once  recognised,  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  variety,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  building  stones.  Its  durability  and 
other  characteristics  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  In  America,  granite  is 
largely  developed  in  some  portions  of  the 
Rocky  Jlountains,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
portions  of  the  continent.  JIassachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  the 
United  States  ;  it  is  also  extensively  quarried 
in  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  India,  granite  occurs  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  Nepal  Himalayas,  and 
also  in  other  parts. 

Syenite,  according  to  the  views  of  most 
British  geologists,  is  a  crystalline  granularag- 
gregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  dif- 
fering from  granite  only  in  the  substitution  of 
the  last-named  mineral  for  mica.  Porphyry,  as 
the  term  is  now  generally  received,  is  a  rock 
of  Plutonic  origin,  with  a  compact  or  micro- 
crystalline,  felspatliic  base,  in  which  individual 
crystals  of  qiiartz  or  felspar,  sometimes  witli 
other  minerals,  are  developed.  In  Scotland, 
porphyries  are  found  embedded  with  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  tlie  Sidlaw  and 
Lammermuir  Hills  ;  with  the  Upper,  in  the 
Pentlands  and  near  Lesmahagow.  Cornwall 
is  rich  inporpliyry,  one  of  the  best  being  that 
from  Luxullian,  known  as  Luxullianite,  from 
one  huge  mass  of  wliich  is  formed  tlie  Sar- 
cophagus of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  S. 
Paul's.  JIany  other  localities  are  almost 
equally  well  known,  such  as  Mayon,  Barton, 
Ennis,    Chasewatcr,   and    Boswednon   Cliff, 


near  Lennor.  In  Ireland,  at  Lambay  Island, 
off  the  Eastern  Coast,  a  very  handsome  por- 
phyry is  found  scarcely  inferior  to  the  "  verde 
antico "  of  the  Continent.  It  consists  of  a 
dark  green  base,  in  which  numerous  light 
green  crystals  of  orthoclase  felspar  are  dis- 
tributed. The  porphyry  of  Egypt,  like  its 
granite,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  from  very 
distant  times  was  graven  into  huge  statues  of 
deities  and  sphinxes.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polish- 
ing porphyry  was  lost,  but  was  revived  at 
Florence  under  the  De  Medicis. 

AVe  pass  over  the  information  given  on 
greenstones,  augitic  rocks,  and  lavas,  to  glance 
at  the  author's  remarks  on  serpentinous  stones, 
in  their  varieties  classed  by  mineralogists 
under  the  heads  of :  (1)  Precious  or  noble 
serpentine,  comprising  the  purer  translucent 
and  massive  varieties,  with  a  rich  oil  green 
colour ;  (2)  common  serpentine,  or  the  opaque 
varieties  fonning  rock  masses  like  those  of  the 
Lizard,  Portsoy.  Anglesea,  and  Zoblitz  ;  (3) 
fibrous  serpentine,  including  valtinorite, 
erysolite,  picrolite,  and  metaxite  ;  (i)  foliated 
serpentine,  comprising  antigorite  and  mar- 
molite.  The  serpentine  of  the  Lizard,  Corn- 
wall, has  been  brought  very  prominently  into 
public  favour  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It 
is  extremely  variable  in  colon/'.  The  prin- 
cipal mass  is  of  a  deep  olive  green, 
variegated  by  veins  or  bands  and  blotches 
of  rich  brownish  or  blood  red.  mixed 
with  lighter  tints  ;  another  variety  has 
an  olive  green  base  striped  with  greenish  blue 
steatite  veins ;  a  third  has  a  deep  reddish 
brown  base  studded  with  crystals  of  diallage 
shining  with  a  metallic  lustre  from  a  polished 
surface.  In  Anglesey,  greeni.sh  serpentine, 
sometimes  slightly  reddish,  occurs,  audabreo- 
ciated  serpentinous  marble  with  veins  of  white 
calc-spar  is  found  at  Tregala,  near  Llan- 
fechell.  The  serpentine  of  West  Galway — 
"  Connomara  marble"  as  it  is  called — is  a 
very  beautiful  stone.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  of  a  dense  opaque  and  uniformly  deep 
green  colour,  the  other  occurring  in  the  form 
of  bands  and  lamina?,  often  twisted,  of  vary- 
ing shades  of  green,  interlaced  with  bands  of 
white  ealcite  or  crystalline  dolomite.  Port- 
soy, Banffshire,  in  Scotland,  produces  a  very 
rich  and  varied  serpentine,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  so  much  request  as  it  deserves. 

Serpentiue  is  distributed  extensively  on 
some  parts  of  the  Continent — in  Saxony, 
Moravia,  the  A^osges  Moimtains,  and  the 
Alps.  In  France  one  of  the  handsomest 
varieties  has  been  quarried  since  18.51,  at 
Saint  A'eran  (Hautes  Alpes).  It  is  an  ophi- 
calcite  or  breccia  of  serpentine,  embedded  in 
carbonate  of  lime  of  a  light  green  colour,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  Paris  for  decorative 
purposes.  Italy  is  very  rich  in  serpentinous 
rocks,  much  information  respecting  which  is 
to  be  found  in  an  account  drawn  up  by  M. 
Rondelet,  and  more  recently  by  JI.  Delesse 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  Susa,  in  the  Alps  of 
Piedmont,  A'al  Sezia,  A^al  di  Pcgli,  Pietra 
Lavezzara,  near  Genoa,  and  Prato,  near 
Florence.  The  verde  antico  serpentine  is 
probably  of  no  special  description,  but  the 
name  applies  to  many  varieties  of  green  ser- 
pentinous rock  used  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
sometimes  brecciatcd,  or  variously  veined,  and 
derived  from  various  sources.  These,  ex- 
tracted from  ruins,  have  been  rccut  and  used 
in  modern  buildings.  In  Spain  an  ophicalcite 
occurs,  almost  peculiar  to  the  country,  known 
as  •'  ophicalce  petrosiliceuse."' 

Marble  under  some  form  or  another  is 
found  in  all  the  great  limestone  formations, 
(ireat  Britain,  while  lacking  white  statuary 
marble,  is  rich  in  coloured  varieties,  derived 
from  the  Devonian  Carboniferous,  Purbeck' 
and  AVealden  formations.  The  Devonian 
marbles  are  abundant  and  diversified,  and 
are  now  largely  used  for  chimney-pieces, 
columns,  pilasters,  &c.  The  Purbeck  and 
Sussex  marbles  have  generally  fallen  into  dis- 
use, being  inferior  both  in  richness  of  colour- 
ing and  durability  to  the  more  ancient  and 
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crystalline  marbles.  The  marbles  of  Derby- 
shire arc  all  ilerivcd  from  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  as  are  also  those  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Anglesea  contributes  a  very  beauti- 
ful marble,  a]5]5arcntly  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  crystalline,  limestone,  and  serpentine, 
called  Mona  marble.  Ireland  produces  a 
number  of  liandsonie  marbles  of  all  colours, 
and  several  interesting  varieties  are  found  in 
Scotland.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  are  the 
countries  most  rich  in  marbles.  To  Italy  is 
recourse  still  had  for  that  pure  white 
crystalline  kind,  alone  suitable  to  the  higher 
kinds  of  sculpture.  The  most  valuable  of  all 
the-  Italian  marbles  are  those  of  Carrara, 
Alassa,  and  Serravezza ;  they  stand  un- 
rivalled, except  by  those  of  Pares  and 
I'entelicos.*  A  peculiar  and  little  known 
variety  of  marble,  known  as  "  Pavonazetta" 
or  "  Phrygian"  marble,  is  met  with  in 
Southern  Italy  ;  it  consists  of  banded  layers 
of  silicious  limestone  of  various  shades  of 
green,  alternating  with  others  of  pure  white, 
contorted,  waved,  or  foliated  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  in  some  cases  broken  through 
by  little  "faults."  A  pillar  of  this  marble 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Hull  among  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  and  the  columns  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Forum  Komanum,  now  con- 
verted into  a  porch  for  the  church  of  S. 
Lozenzo  di  Miranda,  attest  its  use  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  On  the 
American  continent  the  crystalline  limestones 
of  the  Laurentian  series  of  rocks  yield  in 
Canada  white  marbles  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  These  are  quarried  at  Calumet 
Falls,  on  the  Ottawa,  Portage  du  Fort,  and 
Fitzrevy  Harbour.  Pure  white  blocks  are 
obtained  from  Elzivir  and  Marmora,  and 
Barrie  yields  a  statuary  marble  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Carrara,  did  not  grains  and  specks 
of  quartz  and  tremolite  detract  from  its  ex- 
cellence. Gray  and  dark  gray  varieties  ai'e 
obtained  from  Madawaska,  in  Alacnab  County, 
and  a  rich  red  specimen  is  found  among  the 
(iuebee  series  of  strata  at  S.  Joseph,  on  the 
Chandiere.  Marble  occurs  but  sparingly  in 
the  eastern  states  of  British  America,  but 
some  coloured  varieties  are  found  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  United  States  statuary 
marble  has  been  quarried,  but  not  equal 
to  tliat  of  Europe.  In  Massachusetts 
some  good  decorative  varieties  are  found, 
also  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  ^Maryland,  and  Philadelphia.  A 
black  marble,  largely  used,  comes  from 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  Isle  la  Motte,  near  Pittsburg, 
and  Glenn's  Falls,  near  New  York  ;  and  gray 
and  dove-coloured  marbles  are  common 
througliout  the  AVestern  States.  Egypt  is 
still  famous  for  its  Breccia  do  Verde,  found 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  (lat.  '2G' 
.8'  N.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  perfect 
specimens  being  the  sarcophagus  supposed 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  to  have  containeil  the 
body  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  celebrated 
onyx  marble,  only  lately  rediscovered,  and 
the  "  Oriental  alabaster,"  with  which  the 
former  has  often  been  confounded,  are  also 
both  derived  from  ]'"gy])tian  quarries. 
Palestine,  Persia,  and  British  India  all 
possess  marble  quarries  yielding  material  of 
good  quality. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  by  Mr.  Hull 
to  Alabaster,  Fluor  Spar,  Rock  Crystal,  and 
Malachite,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  those 
dealing  with  the  varieties  of  limestone  so 
largely  employed  as  a  building  material. 
The  limestones  principally  used  in  the 
British  islands  are  derived  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous, Permian,  and  Oolitic  formations.  Of 
these  the  two  last  are  tlie  most  valuable. 
Among  the  best  known  F.nglish  quarries  are 
those  of  Mansfield,  Bolsover  Moor,  Anston, 
Brodsworth,  C^adeby,  and  I'ark  Nook  (near 
Doncaster),  lluddlestone  (near  Sherburne), 
ami  Smawse  (near  Tadeaster).  The  principal 
oolitic  cjuarries  are  at  Jiourton,  Broadway, 
(iinting,  Stanway  Hill,  (Jleve  (;ioud,  I'ains- 
wick  Hill,  Sheep.scomb  Hill,  Syreford,  Broek- 
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ham]iton,  and  Loughborough.  The  Great 
or  Bath  Oolite  has  a  much  more  extensive 
range.  The  most  important  quarries  are 
those  in  Somerset  and  Wilts,  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  mention.  The  formation 
also  ranges  thi'oughout  portions  of  Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  Coralline  Oolite  is  comparatively 
limited,  being  interrupted  throughout  a  large 
section  of  its  course  from  Dorset  to  York- 
shire. It  but  seldom  produces  a  good  building 
material.  The  Portland  Oolite  is  largely  in 
request  for  that  purpose  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  durability  in  presence  of  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  numerous  well- 
known  examples  of  its  use  will  occur  to  all. 

The  sandstones  used  in  building  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  sand- 
stone, the  Carboniferous,  and  the  Triassic. 
They  are  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  and 
other  material  of  variable  size,  cemented  to- 
gether by  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  oxide 
of  iron,  pressure  and  a  high  terrestrial  tem- 
perature often  appearing  to  be  the  chief 
agents  in  their  consolidation.  They  are  often 
highly  porous,  and  consequently  capable  of 
absorbing  large  quantities  of  water.  Variable 
in  colour  as  in  texture,  they  range  from  va- 
rious shades  of  purple,  red,  brown,  yellow, 
and  gray,  into  pure  white.  In  England,  they 
occur  abundantly,  and  are  sometimes  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  quarries  are  too  nume- 
rous to  name. 

We  have  only  space  left  to  glance  at  the 
concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hull  on  the  selec- 
tion of  building  stones  with  regard  to  climatic 
and  atmospheric  influences.  Humid  or  wet 
climates  are  most  trying  to  buildings  the 
materials  of  which  are  of  a  porous  nature,  and 
the  presence  of  smoke  in  such  countries,  or  of 
sulphurous,  hydrochloric,  and  other  acids, 
powerfully  aids  the  destructive  influences  of 
rain  or  damp.  For  use  in  such  climates, 
limestones — especially  soft,  granular,  and 
porous  kinds — should  be  avoided.  The  best 
kinds  for  use  are  silicious  sandstones.  Be- 
yond general  principles,  due  care  is  impera- 
tive in  the  selection  of  the  stone,  or  there 
can  be  no  security  for  the  durability  of  the 
structure.  No  more  notable  instance  of  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  can  be  mentioned 
than  the  condition  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster. 

We  must  not  leave  the  book  without  re- 
gretting that  we  cannot  reproduce  a  very  full 
and  valuable  table  constructed  by  Mv.  C.  H. 
Smith,  giving  the  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
specimens  of  all  the  building  stones  in  use 
in  this  country'. 


WATER  POWER.— III. 

nnilE  original  form  in  which  use  was  made 
-*-  of  water  in  motion  to  do  mechanical 
work  was  that  of  opposing  to  the  force  of  the 
current  of  a  river  a  series  of  float-boards 
placcil  round  a  wheel.  In  Ewbank's  historical 
account  of  machines  for  raising  water  he  de- 
scribes the  tympanum  (Fig.  1)  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  so  called  by  them  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  drum  ;  but  a  similar  form 
of  wheel  had  been  used  in  more  ancient 
times.  It  had  a  hollow  shaft,  or  axle,  and 
the  arms  proceeding  from  it  to  the  oircum- 
forcnco  of  the  drum  were  bent  up  at  their 
ends,  and  formed  so  many  scoops,  which, 
when  the  wlieel  was  turned  round,  gathered  up 
each  its  jiortion  of  water,  and  as  eacli  arm  came 
to  a  hoiizontal  position  the  water  was  shot 
inwards  and  entered  the  hollow  shaft,  and, 
one  end  only  being  open,  the  water  was  dis- 
charged from  it  and  led  away. 

'J'his  machine  was  greatly  improved  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  by  M.  Dc  La  Faye. 
a  memborof  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  "  developed  by  geometrical  reasoning  a 
beautiful  and  truly  jiliilosophical  improve- 
ment." (Juoting  from  Bclidor's  description  of 
De  La  Faye's  reasoning  Ewbank  gives  it  thus  : 
— "  AVhcn  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
develojicd  a  curve  is  described  (the  involute), 
of  which  all  the  radii  are  so  many  tangents  to 


the  circle,  and  are  likewise  all  respectively 
perpendicular  to  the  several  pomts  of  the 
curve  described,  which  has  for  its  greatest 
radius  a  line  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  developed.  Hence,  having  an  axle 
whose  circumference  a  little  exceeds  the 
height  which  the  water  is  proposed  to  be 
elevated,  let  the  circumference  of  the  axle  be 
evolved,  and  make  a  curved  canal,  whose  cirr- 
vature  shall  coincide  throughout  exactly  with 
that  of  the  involute  just  formed.  If  the  further 
extremity  of  this  canal  be  made  to  enter  the 
water  that  is  to  be  elevated,  and  the  other 
extremity  abut  upon  the  shaft  which  is 
turned,  then  in  the  course  of  rotation  the 
water  will  rise  in  a  vertical  ilirection,  tangential 
to  the  shaft  and  perpendicular  to  the  canal, 
in  whatsoever  position  it  may  be."  As  given 
by  Belidor  (Fig.  2)  it  has  four  arms,  but 
Elwbank  says  that  it  is  frequently  constructed 
with  double  that  number. 


ric.i 


Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  his  treatise  on 
"  Mechanics,"  after  describing  this  same 
machine,  says :  "  Thus  the  action  of  the 
weight,  answering  always  to  the  extremity  of 
a  horizontal  radius,  will  be  as  though  it  acted 
upon  the  invariable  arm  of  a  lever,  and  the 
])Ower  which  raises  the  weight  will  be  always 
the  same ;  and  if  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  of 
which  this  hollow  channel  serves  as  a  bent 
spoke,  is  equal  to  the  height  that  the  water 
is  to  be  raised,  and  consequentlj'  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  axle  or  shaft,  the  power 
will  be  to  the  load  of  water  reciprocally  as 
the  radius  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  or 
directly  as  1  to  GJ-  nearly."  The  wheel  being 
turned  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream  acting 
upon  the  float  boards,  tlie  orifices.  A,  B,  C, 
D,  &c.,  of  the  curved  arms  dip,  one  after 
another,  in  the  water,  which  runs  into  the 
channels  so  formed,  and  as  the  wlieel  revolves 
the  fluid  rises  in  them  vertically  and  enters 
the  hollow  shaft,  from  which  it  runs  out  in  a 
stream  at  either  end. 

This  form  of  wheel  can  only  raise  water  to 
the  height  of  half  its  diameter,  but  the 
"  Persian  Wheel "  (Fig.  3)  takes  it  up  nearly 
to  the  full  lieight  of  its  diameter.  Buckets 
are  hung  U])on  i>ins  projecting  from  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  wheel,  and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  t()]i  they  are  enqitied  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  trough,  which  conveys  the 
water  away.  For  this  jnirpose  they  are  fur- 
nished with  bowed  springs,  which  come  in 
contact  with  a  fender  at  the  side  of  tho 
trough  into  which  the  water  is  discharged, 
and  so  the  bucket  is  tilted  up  and  emptied, 
and  swings  down  again  to  its  vertical  position. 
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The  power  of  such  wheels  as  these  is 
measured  by  the  area  of  the  float-board  and 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  combined.  The 
velocity  is  most  easily  ascertained  by  means 
of  floats,  which  are  sometimes  of  wood,  painted 
white  and  loaded  with  lead  until  the  upper 
surface  stands  nearly  level  with  the  surface 
of  smooth  water ;  but,  perhaps,  spheres  are 
better,  of  some  material  whiah  displaces 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
as  offering  less  obstruction  to  the  action  of 
wind.     Oranges  are  sometimes  used. 

Having  ascertained  the  surface  velocity  of 
the  stream,  the  inquirv  would  be— what  pro- 
duces this  velocity  ?  It  is  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  on  a  mass  of  matter  which  possesses 
the  quality  of  fluidity  ;  and  water  is  drawn 
to  the  ocean  from  its  source  by  that  power, 
and  is  interrupted  in  its  course  thither  by 
being  employed  to  turn  wheels,  or  otherwise 
to   transmit  the   force  inherent   in   it  to  the 
work  to  be  done.     The  surface  of  a  stream  of 
water  may  be  considered  as  an  inclined  plane, 
reversed,  down  which  moves   the   body   of 
water.    When  water  enters  a  river  or  stream, 
time  must  elapse  before  that  portion  of  the 
river  or  stream  below  the  point  at  \yhich  the 
water  enters  becomes  /»   tniin.     A  river  is  m 
train  when  the  inclination  of  its  surface  does 
not  vary,  while  its  hydraulic  mean  depth  re- 
mains  constant;  and  it  may   be  said  to   be 
in    proeressive    train    and    in    retrogressive 
train   when   the    inclination    and    hydraulic 
mean  depth  increase  gradually  and  decrease 
gradually,  respectivelyr    For  instance,  after 
the  flood  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  a  river 
had  ceased  to  flow  into  it,  it  would  not  become 
in  train  until  all  that  water  had  spread  its  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  part  of  the  river  ;  but 
after  that  it  would  continue  in  train  until  it 
should   be    again    influenced    by   additional 
water.     Whenever  that  might   occur,  if  the 
quantity  were   to   run   in  gradually  until  it 
were  exhausted,  the  river  would  be  put  into 
a  state  of  progressive  train,  and  if,  by  reason 
of  no  more  water  running  into  the  river  until 
that  which  had  run  in  had  run  out,  the  river 
would  be  in  the  meantime  in  a  state  of  retro- 
gressive train  ;  and  so  the  regimen  of  the 
river  might  fluctuate  gradually  in  this  way  ; 
but  it  is   seldom  that  this  regular  influx  and 
efflux   take   place.     The   regimen  is  usually 
interrupted     by    intermediate    additions    of 
water,  so  that,  except  in  dry   wcather,_  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  when  a  river  is  or  is  not 
in  train,  and  tlie  alternative  is  to  observe  to 
what  level  the  surface  marks  in  summer,  ex- 
cluding excessive  droughts,  and  to  call  that 
the  summer  level.     The  river  is  at  those  times 
"  in  train."     Taking  the  surface  of  the  river, 
then,  when   it   is   in  train,  the  water  drawn 
along  it  by  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  said 
to  move  along  the  inclined  path  of  its  surface 
reversely,  for   the   same   reason  that  a  solid 
moves  down  an<l  upon  an  inclined  path  ;  and 
that,  of  the   laws   governing   the   two   eases 
some  are  applicable  to  both,  while  others  are 
applicable  to  each  respectively. 

If  an  inclined  path  down  which  a  solid 
body  might  move  were  perfectly  smooth, 
there  woidd  be  no  sliding  friction,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  to  the 
friction  of  stability  shoidd  be  attained,  the 
solid  would  shoot  down  the  incline  with  an 
accelerating  velocity.  In  a  river  the  water  is 
not  perfectly  fluid,  but  has  some  viscidity. 
If  it  were  a  perfect  fluid  it  could  not  be 
retained  in  its  channel,  and  no  state  of  the 
■  river  such  as  that  we  call  "  in  train  "'  could 
be  maintained. 

It  is  sometiiiics  said  that  it  is  "  fortunate" 
that  water  decreasing  in  temperature  below 
about  40  degrees  Fahr.,  expands,  and  that 
when  it  is  converted  into  ice  the  specific 
gravity  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  water 
that  it  floats  upon  it,  otherwise  that  the 
whole  would  become  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  "  fortunate  "  that 
water  is  not  a  perfect  fluid,  otherwise  it 
would  all  run  out  of  the  river  in  a  glut,  and 
no  permanent  stream  could  be  maintained. 


When  water   is   gathered    together    in    a 
stream  and  descends  towards  the  sea,  it  does 
so    with  a  velocity  the  square  of   which  is 
proportionate  to  tlie  inclination  of  its  surface, 
combined  with    its   hydraulic   mean   depth, 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  body  being  m 
general  8  or  9  tenths  (according  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  bed)  of  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween its    hydraulic    mean   depth    and   the 
fall   of   its    surface   in    two    miles.     Water 
flowing  in  the   axis  of  a  stream  goes  down 
with  greater  velocity  than  that  near  the  sides, 
which  shows  that,   although  we  say  water  is 
a  perfect  fluid  for   all  practical   purposes,  it 
yet   possesses  some  viscidity,    for  its   outer 
portions  hang  to  the  ground  over  which  it 
runs,    and   the  velocity    increases   from  the 
bottom  upwards  and  from  the  sides  inwards, 
until  the  maxlmimi  velocity  is  attained  in  the 
axis  of  the  river ;  and  it  is  even  observed  in 
parts  of  some  rivers  that  there  is  a  reverse  cur- 
rent near  the  shore,  running  up  the  river.  Be- 
tween this  upward  current  and  the  main  down- 
ward current  there  are  eddies.  There  are  also 
eddies  at  some  distance  upwards  from  the  point 
of  observation  of  the  shore  water,  at  which 
point  it  turns  downwards  again  and  gets  into 
the  main  stream.     The  velocity  is  greatest  in 
the  axis  because   the  channel  is    there  the 
deepest.     The  axis  need  not  be  in  the  centre 
of    the   river,   for   it   is   its    main    channel, 
wherever  that  may  be  ;  and  the  velocity  is 
there  the  greatest,  because  at  any  point  of  the 
aepth— whether  at  the  point  where  the  mean 
velocity  takes  place  or  whether  at  the  sur- 
face  it  is  further  removed  from  the  retarding 

influence  of  the  bed.  The  motion  is  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and 
it  finds  the  readiest  way  to  the  lowest  point 
continually.  It  must  fall.  The  velocity  it 
requires  in  falling  is  the  measure  of  its  force. 
It  rolls  with  an  involved  motion,  the  moving 
particles  at  the  surface  being  continually  re- 
placed by  those  from  below  and  from  the 
sides.  All  these  things  show  that  water  is 
not  a  perfect  fluid,  but  that  it  has  m  some 
degree  the  quality  of  viscidity. 

Wedo  notadduce  these  as  arguments  merely 
in  proof  of  the  viscidity  of  water,  for  that  can 
be  proved  in  a  much  simpler  way  by  letting 
a  drop  hang  from  the  end  of  the  finger,  or, 
more  noticeably,  by  taking  a  drop  of  water 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  drawing 
them  apart,  whereupon  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  drop  of  water  can  be  elongated.  The  force 
required  to  elongate  it,  or  the  force  required 
to  overcome  its  power  of  cohesion,  is  so  slight 
that  it  cannot  be  measured,  but  that  it  does 
require  some  force,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  If  it  were  a  perfect  fluid,  it  would 
fall  immediately  from  our  hand,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "  di-op  "  of  water. 


OXFORD   ARCHITECTURAL   AND 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

THE  second  walk  this  Term  took  place  on  Satur- 
day week,  when  .Tesus  College  and  Carfax  and 
S.  Peter-le- Bailey  churches  were  visited.  .lesus 
College  was  described  by  the  principal,  and  the  mem- 
bers then  proceeded  to  Carfax  Church,  where 
the  rector  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  liistory  of  the 
church.  He  pointed  out  that  that  church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Jlartin,  was  the  first  parish 
church  in  Oxford  of  whidi  they  had  auy  record.  In 
lli;!2  King  Canute  transferred  the  advowson  of  the 
church  to  tlie  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Abiu^'don, 
and  it  was  probable  that  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  monastic  clergy  ofliciated  in  it.  The  font  was 
then  inspected.  Jlr.  I'arker  considered  it  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  fourteenth  century  work.  He  said  that 
that  and  the  tower  were,  he  believed,  the  only  re 
mains  of  the  old  church.  Some  little  time  having 
been  spent  in  inspecting  some  very  old  registers  of 
the  church,  the  party  proceeded  to  S.  Peter-le- 
Bailey  Church,  which  will  shortly  be  taken  down  for 
the  improvement  of  the  street.  The  ancient  fabric 
fell  down  in  1721!,  and  the  present  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1710.  Canon  Linton,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  church.  There  was  but  little  to  say  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  less  said  the  better. 
It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  churches  ever  buill.  and  its 
removal  will  be  a  source  of  great  congratulation. 


CUSTOM  AND  XNTENTION  IN  ART. 

A  FEW  words  in  reply  to  "J.  P.  S."     I 
am  well  aware  the  views  I  have  written 
are  not  very  popular  or  palatable  with  many 
of  the  profession,  and  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  entertained  by  a  large  number  whose 
ideas  are  cramped  by  a  fashionable  patronage. 
"  ,r.  P.  S."  is  one  of  this  class,  probably,  al- 
though he  admits  that  there  is  "  some  founda- 
tion "  for  the  views  expressed.     Still,  there 
are  some,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  so  blinded 
by  interest  or  custom.     I  am  not  at  all   sur- 
prised that  "  J.'P.  S."  finds  me  diametrically 
opposed    to   two   Royal   Academicians,    but 
"  J.  P.  S."  should  know  that  majorities  and 
official  magnates  are  not  always  in  the  right. 
"J.  P.  S."  is  under  the  common  error  of 
those,  the  slaves  of  conventional  custom,  who 
fancy  any    attempt   to    break     through    it, 
sacrilege,  andbrandthe  innovators  as  deluded 
visionaries.     He  believes  a  new  style  to  be  a 
"myth"  and  "  inventive  talent"  such  a  rare 
thino-  •'  not  to  be  concocted  in  schools,  and 
least' of  all  in   schools  in  which  reference  to 
past  successful  work  is  excluded."     He  draws 
upon  his  own  imagination  here,  in  alluding  to 
schools,  as  I   never   mentioned   a  school   in 
connection  with  inventive  talent ;  in  fact,  the 
history    of   inventive   genius    is   rather    the 
history  of  untrammelled,  unlettered  thought,  of 
eccentricity.    Lord  Macaulay  somewhere  says 
the  rudest  nations,  the  unlearned  vocabulary  of 
uncultivated  society,  have  been  most  produc- 
tive of  poetical  genius.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Nations,  like  inclividuals,  are  first  poetical,  then 
philosophical,   and  though  the  vivid  impres- 
sions of  childhood  may  lose  themselves  in  the 
maturer   faculty    and    age    of    reason    and 
generalisation,  it  is  clear  no  mere  reference 
to  past  examples  can  compensate  for  thought. 
Mental  power  is  often  clogged  by  excess  of 
learning  of  this  sort. 

The  quotations  from  Professor  Poynter's 
lecture  do   not  touch  my   argument  at  all. 
They  apply  to  the  imitative  arts,  as  "  J.  P.  S." 
will' find,    not  the   cnntire,  as  architecture. 
It  is  true   the  "  modern  spirit"  is  opposed  to 
the   "  artistic  spirit"  in  the  same  manner  as 
modern  is  opposed  to   ancient   thought ;   but 
to   fancy  a    falling  back  on  ancient  art  is 
what  we  want  is  childish — it  is  simply  copy- 
ism,   and  so  long  as  we  are  content  to  follow 
the  traditions  of  the  past  it  is  impossible  to 
advance  a  step.     But  if  the  term  "  art,"  as 
used  by  Professor  Poynter,  is  understood  by 
him  to  convey  the  "  archffio-graphic"   (if  I 
may  coin  a  word)  meaning  of  the  fashionable 
draughtsmen's  school,  such  an  assertion  may 
pass.''  True  art  is  inventive  creafii-e,  not  in  any 
sense  transcriptive,   and  it  is  for  "  J.  P.  S." 
to  show  that  draughtsmanship  or  copying  old 
building  w  architecture.     If  he  can  show  this, 
and  that  drawing   is  anything  else  than  the 
mere  penmanship  or  instrumental  part  of   an 
architect's  education,  or  that  the  "bit  by  bit" 
method  is  a  rational  method,  and  is  not  doing 
mischief  Ijy  making  narrow-minded  specialists 
instead  of  competent,  vigorous,  large-minded 
artists— those    from    whom    he    differs  will 
be    more    prepared    to    listen.     At  present 
his    assertions   are   unconvincing.     If    "  the 
real  aim    of  all    study    is    copyism    in  the 
first   instance,"   as   "J.  P.  S."  assorts,   it  is 
not  surjirising  ho  is  amused  at  the  opinion — 
shockingly  lieterodox  as  it  must  appear— that 
architects  would  do  better  by  thinking  more, 
and  reading  such  books  as  Mill's  "  Essay  on 
Liberty,"'  than  follow  as  sheep  this  or  that 
leader  of  fa.shion.  t  t.   c.  ,  „ 

The  editori.al  note  appended  to  "  J.  1 .  fe.  s 
article  relieves  me  from  saying  more,  though 
I  would  add  to  its  very  suggestive  remark  tlie 
further  opinion,  that  the  study  of  such  works 
as  Comte's  "  System  of  Philo.'jophy,"  Mill's 
"Logic,"  and  his  work  on  "Liberty,"  and 
Ilerirert  Spencer's  valuable  works  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Education,"  would  do  more 
in  developing  invention  and  original  art  among 
students  than  all  the  art  of  ancient  or  Jfediaival 
times,  or  all  tlie  sketches,  drawings,  and 
dosi"nB,  of  om-  professional  quasi-leaders. 
°  G.  II.  G. 
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ox  PROFESSIONAL    PRACTICE. 

AT  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  Mr.  T.  Rogjer  Smith  has  umler- 
taken  to  deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  profes- 
sional practice  before  the  members  of  that  body. 
Two  of  tiie  lectures  have  already  been  given,  and 
have  been  very  fxiUy  attended.  The  first  lecture  of 
the  course  -was  delivered  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst., 
and  the  second  on  Monday  evening  last.  Space  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  brief  abstracts  of 
each. 

Lecture  I. 

In  commencing,  the  lecturer  defined  a  knowledge 
of  professional  practice  to   be  a  knowledge    of  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  of  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice   was    carried     on.      He    briefl}''    sketclied    the 
characteristics  of  the  different   types  of  pupils  and 
assistants,  and  their  general  apathy  on  the  subject 
of  professional  practice,  it  being  generally  thought 
by  those  who  wore  training  for  the  profession  that  a 
knowledge  of    professional    practice  would    "come 
easily  enough  "  when  the  time   arrived  for   them    to 
commence  to  practice.     But  he  contended  that  stu- 
dents could  not  afford  to  remain  indifferent  to  this 
subject  if  they  wished  to  succeed  iu  life.     Again,  to 
those  who  had  newly  commenced  practice,  or  who 
were  on  the  eve  of  doing  so,  it  was    doubly  worth 
while  taking  this  subject  into  serious  consideration, 
for  their  position  was  not  free  from    danger  even  if 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
attention  to  the  abstract  subject  and  to  the  details  of 
it    would  forewarn  them  of  some  risks,   and  show 
them  how  to  meet  them.     Inexperience    could  only 
be  pleaded  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  j'oung  architect 
if  anything  went   wrong,  and  then  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  employ  such  a  plea.     The  thing 
which  would  promote  a  young  man's  success  as  an 
architect,  or  as  anything  else,  would   be  for    things 
not  to  go  wrong  in  his  hands.     To  urge  such  a  plea 
would  generally  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  em- 
ployer  to  say:    "More  fool  I  to  employ  an  inexpe- 
rienced adviser.     I  will  try  an  old  hand  next  time.'* 
It  largelj'  depended  on  an  architect's  fitness  to  con- 
duct a  practice  whether  his  means  would  be  com- 
fortable or  restricted — of    their   being  ample    there 
was,  unfortunately,  next  to  no    hope.     This  fitness 
would  not   altogether  come  of  itself.     It  was  true 
that  a  training  in  the  oflSce  of  an  architect  in    prac- 
tice afforded  the  best  opportunit}--  of  preparing  for 
responsible    practice,    but    it    was    one    thing     to 
enjoy     good     opportunities,     and      quite     another 
thing     to     make    good    use     of     them.       It    was 
quite    possible,    for    want  of    looking    far    enough 
ahead,  for    a    man    to  miss    a   great  many  oppor- 
tunities which  were  open  to  him,  but  which  were 
literally  allowed  to   slip   away  unused — perhaps  un- 
known.    In  short,  because  students  were  hoping  to 
carry    on    the    business   of    architects,    they    were 
bound  to  learn  how  that  business  was  carried  on  ;  and 
as  they  intended  to    use  the  skill    and  knowledge 
■which  they  were  acquiring,   they  ought  to  know  iu 
■what  ways  it  could   be  used.     Having  thus  shown 
that  professional  practice  was  the  goal  of  the  young 
architectural  student's  hopes,  it  was  worth  inquiring 
what,    after  all,  would  it  turnout  to   be,^     What 
was  a  man  an  architect  in    order   to   do  ?     What 
need  was  there  of  architects?     The  answers  to  these 
questions  were   not  so   simple    that  they  could    be 
given  off  hand.     It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
were  crafts  as  important  as  that  of  building  with 
no    distinct     profession    established    to    design    for 
them    and  superintend  their  work.     For  example, 
nothing  w^as  so  important  to   Great  Britain  as  lier 
ships  and   her  machinery;  yet  these  two  prime  ele- 
ments in  her  greatness  had  not  given  rise  to  profes- 
sions totally  disconnected  with  tlie  trade-part  of  the 
business,   and   for    taking    the    sui>ervision    of    the 
work.     Our  railways,  our  buildings,   and  generally 
our  structural  works,  on  the  otlier  hand,  were  under 
the  direction  of  distinct  professions,  and  it  was  not 
vtry  easy   to  give  an  absolute  reason  why  the  two 
cases  dilTcred.     Why,  when  one  wanted  a  ship  or  a 
steam-engine  the  maker  of  it  was  also  the  designer, 
while,  if  it  were  a  mansion  or  a  system  of  water- 
works the-  designer  was  a  distinct  person,  was  not  at 
first  sight   quit'.'  obvious,  and   the  lecturer   was  in- 
clined to  thiidc  that  but  for  the  accidental  course  of 
events,    it   might  have  been    otherwise.     It   might 
seem    heresy   to    say    so,    but    he    really    believed 
that  there  was  notliing  in   the  nature  of  things  to 
make  architects  indispensable  to  mankind,  or  in  the 
nature  nf  ordinary'  buildings  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  go  to  his  buil<ler  and  order  a  Ijuilding 
as  iie  would  order  a  coat,  and  be  supplied  with  what  he 
wuntt'rl,  supposing  his  wants  not  to  be  higher  than 
those   of   tlie   larger   bulk    of    persons    engaged    iu 
business;  in  fact,   a  very  large  proportion    of  the 
buildinj;^   actually    erected    had    not    been    either 
designed  or  superintended    by  architects,   and   yet 


they  did  not  tumble  down.     Now,  everything  which 
tended  to  prove  to  persons  who  laid  out  their  money 
in  building  that  they  did  so   more  advantageously 
by   employing   an   architect  would  serve  to  extend 
the    scope    of    architectural    practice ;    everything 
which   tended  to  produce    an   opposite    impression, 
whether    correctly  or   not,    either  by  fostering  the 
notion  that  an  architect  could  be  done  without,  or 
that  he  rendered  the  erection  of  buildings  expensive 
or  troublesome,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  work   that  architects  received.     The  conduct    of 
each  individiuil  member  of  the  profession  would   do 
much  towards  extending  or  diminishing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  architects  were  held  ;  and  whatever  the 
architect   might   do  for  the    profession,    he  would 
make  or  mar  his  own  practice  as  he  left  clients    who 
employed    him  satisfied  or   dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sults.    Architects  existed  because  there  was  need  of 
taste,  skill,    and  experience  in    the   de«igning   and 
superintending  a  building.     In  broader  language,  an 
architect,  like  every  professional  man,  did  something 
for  his  client  which  the  client  could  not  do  for  him- 
self.    In  the  case  of  a  building  three  different  things 
had  to  be  done.     It  had  to  be  designed,  it  had  to  be 
constructed,  and    the  business    connected  with    and 
arising  out  of  its  construction  had  to  be  transacted. 
The  architect  ought,  therefore,    to  be  a  man   of  art, 
a  man  of  skill,  and  a  man  of  business.     These  three 
qualifications  were  of  course  unequally  mixed  in  men. 
A  model  architect  was  at  least  as  rare  as  a  phoenix, 
but    If    either    art,    skill,    or    business    tact   were 
totally  foreign    to    a  man's    training  or  nature,    he 
would  not  be  able  to  discharge  his  duties  as  an  ar- 
chitect.    The  art  qualification  was  the  most  obvious 
one,  but   taking  it  for  granted  that  all    architects 
about  to  commence  practice    felt  the    necessity    of 
being   able  to  draw  the   plau    and  elevations    of  a 
building    and    put    it   in  perspective,    thus  giving 
definite    shape    to    the  first    shadow}'    idea   of    it, 
this    capacity    was    only    the  threshold  of  the    art 
of    design.      If    they    could    not    do    more    than 
make    telling    sketches    and    pleasing  perspectives, 
their    career    as     architects    would    not    be    ver}' 
brilliant    or    very     extended.      The    design    of    a 
building  began  with  the  first  sketch,  but  did  not  end 
till  the  last  detail  had  been  drawn  out  and  tried  In 
Its  permanent  place.  They  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
mouldings,  of  the  actual  size  to  give  to  features,  and 
a  score  of  such  things,  before  they  could  be  said  to 
be  prepared  for  carrying  out  a  large  building.    Here 
it  was  that  many  men  of  talent,  perhaps  even  of 
genius,  broke  down,  and  instead   of  becoming  good 
architects,   settled  into    commonplace    mediocrities; 
they  not  only  were  Ignorant,  when  they  took  a  build- 
ing in  hand,  of  the  requirements  of  proportion  and 
detail  necessary  to  its  success,  Init  they  did  not  make 
any   effort   to  redeem    that   ignorance    by    zealous 
stiuiy    even  at   the  eleventh  hour.     The    building, 
meantime,    went    up,    its    details    weak    or    (more 
probably)     coarse,     its     proportions     faulty;     and 
yet  when  it  was  finished  it  looked  Hke   a  "  big " 
building,  and  people  praised  it.     The  architect  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  the  people  really  knew  of 
that  which  they  spoke  so  pleasingly  about,  and  un- 
less, by  great  good  fortune,  some  critic  fell   foul  of 
it,   and  the    architect  took  his  criticisms   to    heart 
and    strove    to    mend,    he   was    a   ruineil   man,    so 
far    as    his    chances    of    becoming    a    good    artist 
went.     There  was  a  large  amount  of  contrivance  as 
well   as    decorative  treatment  wanted  in  a  building  ; 
this  was  an  essential  part  of  the  art  of  architecture, 
which  was  nothing  if  it  were  not  a  whole.  One  could 
not  separate  the  plan  of  a  building  from  the  building 
itself,  and  say  that  the  one  only  wanted ,s/a7?  and  the 
other  art.     To   plan   so   that  the  building  should  be 
an  artistic,    well-proportioned    whole,   was  quite  as 
much    part    of    the    art    of  the    architect    as    to 
decorate  a  facade;  but  while  (m  the  one   hand  he 
Joined  on  to  the   plan  the  work  of  an  artist,  on  the 
other  hand  he  should  grasp  an  infinity  of  sniall  prac- 
tical details,   some  of    them  belonging    to  everyday 
life,  others  to  building,  and    others  to  certain  sju'cial 
callings  or  occupations.       No    architect  was    fairly 
equipped  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  unless  he 
was  tolerably  familiar  with  at  least  the  majority  of 
these    details.     The    proper   provision   coidd  not  be 
made  for  half  the  things  which  liad  to  be  arranged  in 
a  design,  unless  a  number  of  such  details  were  carried 
in  the  memory.     In  a  house,    for  example,  he  won- 
dered how  many  young  architects  could  tell  offhand 
the  width   and  height  of  a  small  door,  a  good  sized 
door,  and  a  large  door ;  tlie  treads  and  risers  of  an  easy 
staircase,  and  those  of  a  steep  one  ;  the  size  of  a  bil- 
liard   table,     a    grand     piano,    a    four -post    bed- 
stead,   a    full-sized    bath,    and    a   kitchen    range ; 
or    the  height  most  suitable  from  the   floor  to  the 
glass  of  a  window,  and  to  the  coiling  of  a  bedroom; 
the  space  a  horse  required  in  a  stable,  a  carriage  in 
a   coach-house,  &c.,  and  the  best  shape  to  give  to 
that  space.     These  things  were  among  the  minutice 


which  pupils  systematically  neglected,  although  the 
information    was   lying   about   under    their    noses. 
Again,    a  certain  and  a  large  amount  of  structural 
knowledge  was  included  In  the  training  of  an  artistic 
architect.     His  buildings  were  works  of  constructive 
art.     If  they  would  not  stand — nay,    if   they  were 
not  manifestly  stable  to  the  eye — they  failed  in  the 
first  requisite  of  the  art ;  and   it  was  the  fact  that 
the  building  was  a  structure  and  not  a  mere  design 
which  raised   architecture   so    immeasurably  above 
scene-painting.     The  student  should  learn  as  much 
as  he  could  from  the  worlds  which  he  saw  going  on 
during   his    pupilage,    and    should   study    well   the 
adaptation  of  particular  buildings   for    special    pur- 
poses.    Man}'  a  pupil  had  worked  upon  the  plans  of 
an  important  and  peculiar  structure,  and  had  watched 
it   from   beginning   to    end,     and    remained    quite 
unaware  of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which 
it  was  designed.      In  regard  to  the  next   quality 
required    iu    a     competent     architect — viz.,     skill 
in  construction — Mr.  Smith  urged  that  inexperience 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  taking  great  pains.  The 
question  of  responsibility  was  so  seldom  pushed  to 
Its  extreme  legal  limits,  and   an  architect  so  often 
incurred  risks  on   this  head   that  he  escaped   from^ 
that  few  were  quite  aware  how  heavy  the  liabilities 
were,  and  fewer  still  had  had  to  encounter  a  case  of 
their  being  enforced  in  a  hostile  manner.     Architects 
not  only  needed  the  skill  to  construct,  but  they  re- 
quired to  be  watchful  that  their  plans  were  carried 
out.     In  regard  to  all   that   belonged    to    common 
construction,  as  well  as  to  difficult  structures,  they 
should  prepare  themselves  for  practice  by  knowing 
the  elements  of  structural  science  thoroughly,  and 
should  learn  in  what  books    they   could  put  their 
hands    on   all  the  details.     During   the  process  of 
writing  out   the  specilication  and  making  working 
plans,  the}*  should  check  their  work  carefully,  and 
leave  no  risk  unthought  of.     A  good  knowledge  of 
materials  and  workmanship  was   necessary,  so  that 
the    architect    should    be   able   to    reject    all   bad 
materials,  and  to  condemn  any  work  which  was  not 
fairly  up  to  the  mark.     Although  a  knowledge  of  all 
these  things  was  so  essential  to  an  architect  enter- 
ing upon  practice,  it  was  constantly  the  case  that  capi- 
tal opportunities  of  picking  it  up,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  clever  clerk  of  the  works  or  a  good 
foreman  (who  would  feel  flattered  by  being  asked  to 
trot  out  his  knowledge  of  building),  were  neglected. 
Those  who  neglected  such    opportunities  of  gettiug 
practical  knowledge  would  come  to  regret  their  want 
of  information  some  day.     The  architect  was  not, 
perhaps,  supposed  to  know  the  building  materials  of 
every  part   of  England,  but  he  should  be  familiar 
with  such  materials  in  general,  and  know  the  good 
from  the  bad.     In  short,   the   preparation   for   the 
practical  side    of    professional    practice  was  by  no 
means  complete  unless  a  man  knew  some  materials 
and    some   modes  of  construction  thoroughly,    and 
was  prepared  on  emergency  rapidly  and  accurately 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  all.     The  third  qualifica- 
tion he  bad  named  was  that  an  architect  should  be  a 
good  man  of  business,  and  it  was  not  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  be  that.     The  leading  business  qualifica- 
tion of  a  good  professional  mm  was  that  he   should 
be  honest,  secondly  that  he  should  be  systematic,  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  should  be  courteous;  unless  he  pos- 
sessed these  qualificatious,  and  added  to  them  some 
amount  of  tact  as  well,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to 
practice  with  credit  and  comfort.     With  regard  to 
the  first  requirement,  honesty,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  recognised  dishonesty  in  the  profession. 
The  first  point  to  deal  with  under  this  head  was  esti- 
mates.    A  practitioner  ought  to  feel  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  if  any  large  discrepauc.v  was 
often  found  between    his  estimates    and    builders' 
tenders.     As  to  that  detestable   practice  of  lying  iu 
detail,  which  was  known  as    "  lea<ling  a  client  on," 
no  words  could  be  too  strong  to  express  the  discredit 
which  it  cast  upon  the  profession.     A  business  man 
sliould  be  honest  in  telling  unpleasant  truths.     If  he 
fimnd  that  a  client  could  not  have  what  he  wanted, 
as  was  often  the  case,  he  should  say  so,  and  he  should, 
in  short,  feel  that  as  his  professional   position  was 
nothing  if  he  were  not  trusted,  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to    prove  himself  trustworthy.     System   was 
essential  to  business  success.     The   various  matters 
of  routine  and  of  ordinary  procedure  in  the  conduct 
()f  a  building,  and  all  the  forms   usuallj-  employed, 
should  be  familiar  to   the  practitioner.     Iu  general 
matters  it  was  especially  necessary  to  follow  good 
precedents.      There  were  many    points  In    general 
clauses,  in  the  wording  of  specifications,  and  in  other 
formal  documents,  whicli  luul  a  legal  value  that  was 
not  quite  understood  by  beginners.     Safety  in  such 
cases  was  always  consulted  by  following  good  ex- 
amples while  framing  such  documents.  Courtesy  and 
tact,  too.werenever  undervalued  by  theobservant,  and 
were,  besides,  highly    essential  to    a  business  man. 
No  man  was  really  a  good  man  of  business  if  he  was 
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titter  a  bear  or  a  blunderer.  Courtesy,  however, 
was  not  incompatible  ivith  plenty  of  firmness  and 
a  certain  amount  of  hish  temper.  The  position 
which  the  architect  held  in  relation  to  the  contractor 
had,  in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  been  over-stated  by 
some  persons  who  had  considered  the  subject,  anil 
who  considered  an  architect  to  be,  in  effect,  an  um- 
pire. The  architect  ought,  of  course,  to  keep  him- 
self entirely  independent  of  the  contractor,  but  he 
was  not  justified  (in  the  lecturer's  opinion)  in  con- 
sidering that  the  contractor  had  no  claim  upon  him. 
Legally,  his  superintendence,  or  at  least  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  architect,  formed  a  condition  of  the 
contract,  and  the  contractor  had  a  perfect  right  to 
assume  that  the  undertaking  would  be  directed  by  a 
professional  man  who  understood  all  about  it,  and 
who  would  act  fairly  in  any  dispute.  It  was  just 
as  much  a  protection  to  the  contractor  that  there 
should  be  an  architect  as  it  was  to  the  employer, 
and  in  cases  where  the  employer  was  exacting  or  un- 
fair the  architect  was  sometimes  obliged  to  resist  his 
wishes  pretty  stoutly  in  order  to  secure  fair  play  for 
the  builder.  The  miscellaneous  business  which  arose 
out  of  a  building  and  which  fell  on  an  architect  was 
very  varied  and  almost  always  considerable,  but  it 
did  not  generally  tax  his  powers  beyond  what  any 
intelligent,  well-educated,  courteous,  honest  and  exact 
man  ought  to  be  equal  to.  In  cases  requiring  very 
special  knowledge  it  was  customary  to  call  in  ex- 
perts. In  reference  to  competitions  Mr.  Smith  said 
that  there  was  this  great  attraction  about  a  com- 
petition— that  it  was  a  good  school,  while  success  in 
it  opened  the  door  for  a  young  man  to  employment 
of  much  greater  value  than  he  would  obtain  "other- 
wise ;  and  to  any  man  it  frequently  offered  benefits 
in  the  shape  of  new  connection,  and  of  work  such  as, 
but  for  the  competition,  could  not  have  been  secured. 
The  effort  also  was  valuable  in  training  men  to 
think  out  the  special  requirements  of  a  special 
building.  Whether  these  advantages  were  worth 
the  price  they  paid  for  them  was  another  and  a  very 
doubtful  question.  Mr.  Smith  concluded  a  verv 
long  lecture  (of  which  the  foregoing  is  but  a  brief 
abstract)  by  contending  that  the  architect  who  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  he  had  enumerated  was  by 
no  means  an  ideal  character. 

Lecture  1 1. 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  delivered  his  second  lecture  on 
Monday  evening  last.  He  commenced  by  defining 
the  relations  which  should  subsist  between  architect 
and  client,  and  the  way  in  which  business  should  be 
conducted  between  the  parties.  Clients  were  secured 
in  various  ways — .sometimes  by  virtue  of  some  public 
appointment  (such  as  that  of  district  surveyor), 
sometimes  by  the  recommendation  of  a  solicitor  or 
friend,  and  sometimes  by  success  in  a  competition. 
Solicitors  were  generally  the  best  source  of  introduc- 
tr,>ns  to  clients.  Competitions,  although  very  risky, 
often  brought  a  good  client,  and  it  was  well"  known 
that  the  most  successful  architect  of  the  day  had 
made  his  practice  by  competitions.  But  various 
opportunities  for  catching  clients  presented  them- 
selves to  every  architect  commencing  to  practice, 
and  these  opportunities  should  be  eagerly  looked  for. 
He  deprecated,  however,  anything  like  "touting" 
for  clients — the  client  ought  rather  to  seek  out  the 
architect  than  the  architect  the  client.  He  held  that 
the  first  interview  with  a  client  shonkl  alwavs  take 
place  at  the  architect's  own  office,  and  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  get  the  client  to  come  to  his  office 
to  see  the  drawings.  It  was  a  most  important  thing, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  acquaintanceship,  for  the 
architect  to  get  .some  notion  as  to  the  character  and 
tastes  of  his  client,  and  as  to  what  sort  of  connections 
he  had.  This  knowledge  would  be  of  great  avail, 
and,  if  properly  used,  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasantness.  In  dealing  with  a  client  of  intelli- 
gence (such  as  manufacturers  generally  were),  who 
wanted  a  building  erected  for  his  own  special 
business,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  architect  to  defer 
to  the  views  of  his  client  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  building,  it  it  was  evident  that  the  client  had 
thought  out  the  matter  for  himself  and  knew  what 
lie  wanted,  especially  when  there  were  but  trifling 
differences  of  detail  between  the  ideas  of  the  client 
.and  those  of  the  architect.  Architects  received  tiieir 
instructions  in  very  different  shapes  from  different 
clients.  Sometimes  drawings  to  scale  and  models 
were  brought,  and  at  others  merely  a  sheet  of  paper 
stating  the  client's  requirements  in  the  building.  All 
architects  entering  practice  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pareil  to  take  up  their  instructions  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  came  to  hand.  The  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  find  out  definitely  what  the  client  wanted  and 
what  he  was  disposed  to  spend.  The  two  things 
generally  most  antagonistic  were  the  client's  notii>ns 
of  cost  and  his  ideas  of  accommodation,  and  there 
was  always  a  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  pro- 
posed  expenditure  with  the  accommodation  asked 


for.  The  wise  thing  for  the  architect,  there- 
fore, was  to  "  have  it  out "  early  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  advised  them  to  waste  some  trouble, 
and  even  a  few  sketches  and  a  few  interviews, 
to  have  this  settled.  Generally,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  client  asked  for  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
really  wanted.  Anything  once  decided  upon,  the 
architect  should  take  every  precaution  (without  ap- 
pearing to  the  client  to  do  so)  against  any  misunder- 
standing or  disagremcjit  in  the  future,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  builder  as  well  as  for  his  owa  comfort 
and  security.  The  most  important  precaution  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  '"have  things  in  writing."  When 
a  client  came  and  gave  any  verbal  instructions,  they 
should  be  taken  down  in  writing  before  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  should  be  asked  to  sign  them — which  no  rea- 
sonable man  would  refuse  to  do ;  on  the  contrarj', 
he  would  be  pleased  with  the  precision  of  the  archi- 
tect. In  case  of  any  important  interview  with  a 
client,  it  was  a  custom  which  he  (the  lecturer)  had 
adopted  to,  after  the  interview,  write  out  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  client  the  substance  of  what 
was  agreed  upon  at  the  interview,  and  to  ask  for 
correction  if  ,any  were  needed.  The  client's  reply 
left  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  and,  in  addition,  the 
correspondence  recorded  the  history  of  the  business 
relations  between  architect  and  client.  On  receiving 
instructions  from  a  client  the  architect  should  at 
once  proceed  to  work  out  the  rudiments  of  his  design 
while  the  details  were  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  was 
not  a  very  wise  thing,  as  a  rule,  to  give  many  or  any 
alternative  designs.  The  architect  might  make  as  many 
as  he  pleased,  but  he  should  not  submit  them  to  his 
client,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  was  a  better  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  design,  and  of  what  was  required  in  the 
building ,  than  was  the  client.  If  the  architect  had 
any  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  which  of  two  or 
three  sets  of  designs  he  had  made  was  the  best,  he 
should  consult  his  most  critical  and  intelligent  pro- 
fessional friend  as  to  which  design  he  should  submit 
to  his  client,  and  abide  by  his  friend's  decision.  By 
an  architect  submitting  .alternative  designs,  and  not 
showing  a  decided  preference  for  any  particular  one, 
the  client  was  apt  to  think  that  his  architect's  judg- 
ment was  not  fixed,  and  that  his  advice  was  not 
worth  having.  An  architect  should  be  perfectly 
candid  with  his  client,  and  should  at  the  outset  in- 
form him  of  any  risk,  delay,  or  discomfort  likely  to 
ensue  on  the  commencement  of  building  operations. 
For  instance,  if  the  proposed  building  threatened  to 
obstruct  any  "  ancient  lights,"  and  there  was  any 
probabilit)'  that  the  client,  through  building,  would 
be  liable  to  an  injunction  in  Chancery,  the  client 
should  be  at  once  informed  of  this  coutingency ;  and 
if  he  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
live  in  comfort  in  one  part  of  a  house  while  the 
other  half  was  being  rebuilt  he  should  be  un- 
deceived. In  the  same  way  the  architect  should 
duly  inform  his  dent  of  all  the  usual  steps 
of  procedure  in  building,  such  as  the  obtaining 
of ''quantities"  and  the  responsibility  of  getting 
tenders.  If  the  architect  foresaw  a  likelihood  of  there 
being  a  series  of  "  extras,"  he  should  tell  the  client 
so  in  time.  There  were  various  sorts  of  clients. 
One  was  the  man  who  thought  he  understood  a  great 
deal  about  building — perhaps  because  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  building  society  (laughter),  or  be- 
cause he  had  been  on  one  or  two  building  com- 
mittees, or  because  he  had  house  property  of  his 
own.  To  have  a  client  of  that  kind  was  a  great 
misfortune.  Very  often  he  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  lie  could  build  cheaply  and  well  by 
using  up  all  sorts  of  old  material  wliicli  he  "picked 
up  cheap."  In  such  a  case  the  architect  must 
reckon  upon  a  great  deal  of  extra  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  delay,  and  should  take  care  to  keep  himself 
free  from  all  responsibility,  as  this  client  was  apt  to 
interfere  very  much  with  the  progress  of  the  works. 
Another  type  of  client  was  the  one  who  liked  to 
suppose  that  he  was  going  to  build.  He  would 
have  lots  of  designs  made,  and  then  thought  he 
would  wait.  Five  years  elapsed,  and  he  bad  fresh 
designs  prepared,  and  then,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  thing  went  to  sleep  ng.ain.  He  did  not 
know  that  architects  could  do  more,  in  dealing  with 
such  clients,  than  tostipulate  for  suchremuneration  as 
woulil  repay  them  for  the  time  spent  on  designing 
buildings  which  were  not  to  lie  carried  out,  or  than 
ti,t  withdraw  from  the  connection  as  soon  as  they 
honourably  could,  especially  if  they  knew  that  such 
a  client  had  served  other  architects  in  the  same  way. 
Such  a  client,  however,  was  often  fond  of  showing 
his  architect's  designs  for  what  he  was  "about  to 
build,"  and  indirectly  some  good  was  often  got  out 
of  him  in  the  shape  of  introductions  to  his  friends 
who  really  did  build.  The  best  sort  of  client  an  ar- 
chitect couM  possibly  have  was  a  thorough  business 
man,  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  taste,  thoroughly 
able  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  determined  to  stick 
to  his  decision,  ami  who  had  funds  sufficient  to  carry 


out  any  undertaking  which  he  gave  his    architect  to 
do.     Such  men    were   by  no   means    rare,  and  they 
were  well  worth  working  for.     Sometimes  the  client 
was  a  committee  ;  this  was  advantageous  in  one   re- 
spect for  the  architect — disadvantageous  in  another. 
A  committee  could  be  very  troublesome  and  do  very 
nasty  things    with  impunity,  almost,   for  it  had    no 
conscience ;  but   there    was    this    adva!itage    about 
working    for    a    committee — that    when    anything 
was  once  settled  it  really   was  settled,  and   if  the 
architect  could  get  a  resolution   passed  he    might  be 
almost  sure  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly.    When  the  architect  had  a  committee 
for  his  client,  he  was  generally  left  a  great  deal  more 
to  himself.     The  most  important  rule  iu  dealingwith 
a  committee  was  to  insist  upon  receiving  orders  from 
only  one  person.     In  working  for  Government,  one 
principal  point  was  to  adhere  to  official  forms  of 
doing  business.     When  once  building  operations  were 
commenced,  the  client  should  be  impressed  that  he 
should  give  no  orders  or   instructions  to  the  builder 
except  through   the  architect,  and  that  he  should 
pay  no  money  to  the  builder  except  on    the  archi- 
tect's certificate.     The  architect  should   never  grant 
a  certificate  until  it  had  been   fairly  earned  by  the 
builder.     If  a  client  wanted  any  little  fads  or  whims 
of  his  own  carried  out,  the  architect  should  take  care 
to  clear  himself  from  responsibility  ;  if  he  knew  they 
would  be  failures  he  should  say  so  outright ;  and  if 
he  wasuncertain  how  they  would  turn  out  he  should  dis- 
suade his  client  from  carrying  them  out.  All  unpleasant 
truths  should  be  told  to  the  client.   For  instance,  if  he 
wanted  to  occupy  a  house  immediately  it  was  built,  he 
should  be  told  that  unsightly  stains  and  blotcheson  the 
wall-papers  could  not  be  avoided.  Coming  to  the  rela- 
tions of  architects  to  builders,  Mr.  Smith  brief!}'  re- 
ferred to  the  North  of  England  custom  of  employing 
separate  tradesmen   to  do  the  different  varieties  of 
work  necessary  in  the  erection  of  a  building.     He 
believed  that  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work  was 
produced  by  this  means,   but  it  must  certainly  en- 
tail a  great  deal  more  trouble  and  anxiety  on   the 
architect  than  the  London  practice    of  entrusting  a 
building  to   one  general  contractor ;  but  whatever 
was  the  custom  in   an}-  locality  in  which  he  had  to 
put  up  a  building,   it  was  best  for  the  architect  to 
conform  to  that  custom,  and  if  he  was  un.acquainted 
with  it,  he   should  get  some  one  to  give  him  a  few 
hints  upon  it.    It  was  best,  if  possible,  to  treat  with  a 
single  respectable  builder,  known  to  the  architect  as 
a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon,    and  to  advise  the 
client  to  accept  his  tender,   or   otherwise.      In   the 
long  run,  clients  did  not  get  more  moderate  prices  in 
competition.  By  dealing  with  a  single  known  respect- 
able builder  it  would  put  him  on  bis  amour  propre 
— his  pride  of  work — and  he  would   not  fail  to  turn 
out  a  good  job.     Many  old  builders  would  give   the 
architect  a  priced  schedule  of  the  work   to  be  done 
in  the  building  they  tendered  for;  this,  though  not  to 
be  taken  by  the  .architect  as  correct  with  regard  to  the 
quantities,  would  be  found  useful  as  a  guide  for  prices  in 
case  of  "extras"  and  "omissions."    If  the  builder  was  to 
be  obtained  in  competition,  it  should  first  be  decided 
whether  it  should  be  an  "  open  "  or  a  "  limited  "  com- 
petition.    Generally,   and    for  works  of  no   special 
importance,  a  "  limited  "  competition  would  suffice, 
provided  that  the  architect  got  a  good  list  of  names. 
The  list  should  include  the  names  of  none  but  honest 
men,  and  three  or  four  of  them  should  be  anxious 
for  the  work  ;  this  would  ensure  a  fair  price  being 
tendered.     It  was  advisable  not  to  invite  tenders  for 
the  same  job  from  builders  of  very  different  standing. 
In  case  the  client  happened  to  be  a  committee,  any 
member  of  which  wished  to  nominate  a  builder  front 
whom  to  invite  tenders,    the   committee  should  be 
distinctly  given  to  understand  that  the  committee- 
man who  named  a  builder  was  responsible  for  know- 
ing whether,  if  his  nominee  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor,   the   job  would  be   safe  in   that  particular 
builder's  hands.     In   inviting  tenders  it  was  better 
not  to  mention  to  any  of  the  competitors  the  names 
of  the   firms  they  were  competing  against,   because 
sometimes   improper  combinations  were  the  result. 
During   the    progress  of  the  works  a  vigilant  eye 
should  be  kept  on  the  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  the  .slightest  fault  or  defect  should  be  complained 
of  and  objected  to,    especially    if  the    builder  was    a 
new  man.     No  defect  should  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed, however  small ;  but  the  architect  should  not 
be  petulant  in  the  way  in  which  he  found  fault.     If 
he  saw  a  "shaky"  piece  of  timber  inserted  he  should 
point  it  out  to  the  builder,   saying  something  to  thi.s 
effect,    '•  Really,  Mr.  So-and-So,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected  a    better  piece  of  timber    from  you."     The 
builder  would   perhaps  reply.    "  Well,  it  is  not  very 
good,  and  must  h;ive  g')t  in  by    mistake."     The  ar- 
chitect might  perhaps  respond,    "  I  h.ave  no  doubt  it 
did,  but  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take  it  out  and  put 
in  a  better  piece?"     "Oh,  certainly.  Sir,"  would  be 
the  reply.     Thus  the  architect  would   have   accom- 
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plishcd  liis  object,  and  acquired  a  character  fnr  sharp- 
sightcdnr-ss  which  ■\\'ould  go  far  towards  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  such  faults,  while  the  builder  would 
not  be  wounded  in  spirit.  Some  builders  had  repu- 
tations for  "shaky"  timberinj^,  and  others  for  bad 
work  of  various  kinds.  The  plumbinr^  was  often  a 
very  weak  point  in  some  buildt^rs'  work.s.  If  any  of 
the  builders  known  to  have  such  failings  obtained  a 
contract,  the  architect  should  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
upon  their  work,  especially  that  for  ivhich  they 
were  in  ill-repute.  One  of  the  worst  sort  of 
builders  to  have  to  do  with  was  the  man  who  was  un- 
accustomed to  work  under  an  architect;  he  did  not 
like  superintendence,  and  w.is  very  fond  of  going  to 
the  client  with  his  grievances  against  the  architect. 
Again,  the  man  who  was  not  used  to  doing  good 
work  and  was  unable  to  do  it  was  a  very  bad  sort  of 
builder.  Sometimes,  however,  a  good  foreman  would 
go  far  to  compensate  for  even  a  bad  builder.  The 
best  class  of  builder  for  moderate  works  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  had  found  to  be  the  builder  who  had  raised 
himself  from  the  bench,  and  had  become  a  master  in 
rather  a  small  way.  Anything  not  beyond  the 
amount  of  capital  he  could  command  would  be  well 
entrusted  to  such  a  man.  who  took  a  pride  in  his 
■work,  and  was  very  moderate  in  his  price.  His  in- 
timate knowledge  of  workmen  and  work  ensured  a 
good  job  being  turned  out  quickly  and  well.  Next 
to  such  men  as  these,  it  was  nmst  advantageous 
to  deal  with  the  large  building  firms  of  London — the 
Trollopes,  the  Hollands,  and  the  Cubitts.  Such 
firms  as  these  had  first-class  workmen,  first-class 
materials,  and  capital  superintendence,  and  their 
work  was  admirably  carried  out.  In  dealing  with 
such  firms  it  was  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  matters  of  account,  for  they  had  also  lirst-class 
accountants,  who  looked  well  to  their  masters'  in- 
terests, and  duly  noted  down  every  "  extra."  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Smith  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
having  a  good  foreman ;  and  as  to  the  clerk  of 
works,  unless  he  was  a  thoroughly  competent  one,  he 
was  better  dispensed  with  altogether. 


OX  COXCKETE  BUILDINTi.* 

The   Application   of    Concrete   to    Fireproof 

Construction. 

By  James  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  I'liics.,  TuLA.!. 

Materials. — J  measure  of  Portland  cement ;  ^ 
measure  of  air-slacked  lime,  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve. 
mixed  together  dry.  Seven  measures  of  sand  and 
gravel,  if  possible,  of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  from 
peas  to  large  eggs,  or  stones  broken  to  pass  through 
a  2in.  ring — the  finer  should  just  fill  the  intervals 
of  the  coarser  materials.  Then  all  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether dry  and  measured.  The  mixture  of  cement 
and  lime  to  be  then  added,  and  mixed  dry,  and  the 
whole  tempered  with  as  little  water  as  possible  ;  any 
more  than  will  just  moisten  the  whole  is  in  excess. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  mixing  is  to  prepare  a 
sufficiently  large  mortar-board,  say  5ft.  by  10ft ; 
at  one  end  form  a  shallow  box.  with  three  fixed 
sides,  the  fourth  side  uext  the  middle  of  the  board 
moveable.  Tlie  sitles  to  be  as  man}'  inches  deep  as 
the  concrete  is  to  contain  measures  of  material — if  1 
to  7,  it  should  be  8in.  deep.  At  Tin.  from 
the  bottom  fix  a  lath  all  round  the  three  fixed  sides. 
In  using,  the  ready-mixed  sand  and  shingle  should 
be  thrown  into  the  box  up  to  the  level  of  the  lath 
gauge,  the  surface  should  be  levelled  and  struck  with 
a  straight-edge  resting  on  the  top  of  the  gauge,  the 
cement  and  lime  should  then  be  added,  and  the  sur- 
face struck  also.  It  is  plain  that  by  this  means  the 
materials  and  measures  in  the  exact  proportions 
directed  to  be  used  are  attained.  The  moveable  side 
should  then  be  withdrawn  (this  side  can  be  fixed  in 
its  place  wlien  required  like  tlie  tail-Imard  of  a  cart), 
and  the  whole  mass  well  mixed  toL-'ether.  The  best 
tool  for  this  purpose  is  along-handled  rake  like  a  four- 
pronged  fork,  with  the  prongs  bent  down  about  4in. 
AVhen  tlie  mixing  is  complete,  water  should  be  added 
gradiially,  not  thrown  on  in  quantity,  while  the  heap 
is  still  being  turned,  until  the  whole  is  sufficiently 
moistened,  when  it  should  be  at  once  carried  away 
to  (he  W(n-k.  M'here  practicable,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  mixing  should  take  place  under  cover. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  by  rightly 
using  concrete  we  ought  to  get,  as  the  re^sult  of  the 
operations,  a  continous  .slab,  without  joints,  and  of 
equable  strength  in  every  direction,  and  not  admit- 
ting of  any  motion  except  as  the  result  of  fracture 
of  the  mass.  In  all  ordinary  brick  or  stone  build- 
ing the  several  parts  are  joined  together  by  material 
of  inferior  strength,  and  the  parts  arc  capable  of 
motion  whenever  a  local  strain  is  applied  the  pres- 
sure resulting  from  which  exceeds  the  resisting  power 
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of  the  mortar.  This  should  not  be  the  case  in  con- 
crete building.  With  concrete,  the  whole  wall  from 
end  to  end,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  should  form  one 
continuous  slab  of  artiticial  stone;  and  to  attain 
this,  not  merely  must  each  coutse  be  continuous  in 
itself  (for  obvious  reasons  the  work  must  be  carried 
up  in  courses),  but  it  must  be  attached  to — cemented 
firmly  to — the  courses  above  and  below  it ;  and  to 
effect  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  rough  sur- 
faces, and  to  take  care  not  to  add  any  fresh  concrete 
to  a  dry  surface  or  edge.  If  any  previously  laid  stuff 
has*  dried,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  lower  course, 
moisten  it.  not  to  excess,  before  adding  fresh  concrete. 
For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  garden  watering-pot, 
with  a  fine  rose,  will  be  the  most  convenient  tool. 

It  is  plain  fj-om  wdiat  has  been  stated  that  a  foun- 
dation of  concrete  may  be  of  much  less  bulk  than 
one  of  masonry  or  brickwork.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  accompanjdog  sections  would  be  found 
quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  soils.  These 
dimensions  seem  very  small ;  but  considering  that  a 
four-ton  railway  engine,  travelling  at  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  therefore  acting  with  an  impact 
infinitel}' exceeding  thedead  weight  of  the  wall  of  any 
ordinary  house,  is  borne  by  a  sleeper  9in.  wide, 
resting  on  about  Oin.  of  ballast,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  footing  as  is  shown  on 
the  sketches  would  be  ample.  To  take  another  illus- 
tration— a  man  of  average  weight,  say  thirteen 
stone,  is  able,  with  Indian  snow-shoes  on,  which  each 
would  be  under  two  superficial  feet  in  area,  to  stand 
on  and  walk  over  the  surface  of  snow  without  sink- 
ing to  any  extent.  The  weight  of  a  concrete  wall 
oOft.  high  and  12in.  thick  would  be  nearly  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  man,  but  the  solidity  or 
power  of  resistance  to  pressure  of  any  ordinary  soil 
in  foundations  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  snow. 
In  wet  or  raarshj"-  ground  I  would  recommend  that 
the  breadth  of  the  footing  at  top  should  be  increased 
by  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half,  even  up  to 
doubling  it,  forming  the  sides  to  the  same  batter  of 
one  to  four,  but  without  going  deeper,  unless  it  be 
found,  on  making  trial,  that  a  reasonably  good 
foundation  can  be  got  at  a  moderate  deptb,  in  which 
case  an  ordinarj'  footing  should  be  laid  on  the  firm 
stratum,  and  the  wall  commenced  at  its  finished 
thickness  so  much  lower  down. 

The  most  embarrassing  site  of  all  to  build  on  is 
when  one  portion  is  soft  and  others  hard  and  solid. 
The  best  plan  is  not  to  build  on  such  a  site  at  all ; 
but  if  it  must  be  done,  I  would  recommend  to 
reduce  the  footing  on  the  hard  ground  down  to 
having  hardly  any,  or  even  no  offset  at  all,  and 
largely  increasing  the  breadth  of  footing  over  the 
soft  parts,  so  as  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  an  equal  subsidence  over  the  whole  area.  No 
rule  or  measure  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  should  be  done;  we  can  only  get  a  rough 
idea  of  the  variation  in  quality  from  the  different 
penetrations  of  a  bar  driven  with  about  the  same 
force  into  both  sorts  of  soil ;  but  where  such  differ- 
ences exist,  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
dig,  in  the  soft  places,  a  trench  below  the  level  of 
the  intended  concrete  footing,  and  of  about  2ft, 
greater  width,  and  fill  it  in  with  gravel  without  lime 
nr  cement,  and  level  it  to  form  a  bed  for  the  concrete 
footing.  The  additional  resisting  power  would  be 
nearlj^  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  same  amount 
of  concrete. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  an  extract  from 
Viollet  le  Due,*  describins;  the  foundations  of  the 
great  Cathedral  at  Amiens,  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  down  to  the  very  bottom.  He 
describes  them  as  consisting  "■  of  a  layer  of  brick  earth 
Itiin.  thick  placed  over  the  virgin  clay  ;  next  is  a 
bed  of  concrete  IGin.  thick;  next  fourteen  courses 
of  from  12in.  to  lOin.  in  thickness  each,  of  rough 
blocks  of  a  sort  of  chalk,  full  of  flint  and  very  hard, 
which  comes  out  in  large  masses ;  above  this  are 
one  course  of  coursing  stone  and  then  courses  of 
freestone  under  the  surface."  .  .  .  *' IJehind  the 
facing  of  the  foundations  is  a  filling  of  large  pieces 
of  liiiit,  of  hard  chalk,  and  '  Croissy'  stone,  grouted 
('noye')  with  a  very  hard  and  well-made  mortar. 
On  this  artificial  rock  rests  this  immense  cathedral. 
At  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  the  foundations  are  also 
made  with  extreme  care,  faced  with  strong  quarry 
blocks  of  great  thickness,  the  whole  resting  on  a 
good  soil,  that  is,  on  the  lower  sand  of  the  Seine, 
whicli  is  coarse  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  As  for 
the  piling  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  under 
the  masonry  of  most  of  our  great  cathedrals,  we 
have  never  found  a  trace  of  it"  And  in  a  note  he 
adds — "It  is  the  same  with  this  supposed  iiiling 
under  Motre  Dame  de  Paris  ami  Notre  Dame 
d'Amieus,  as  with  so  many  other  myths  current  for 
ages  08  to  the  construction  of   Gothic  buildings.     It 
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loould  not  he  possible  to  construct  a  (jreat  cathedral 
on  piles.  These  buildings  can  be  founded  only  on 
broad  footings;  the  masses  to  be  borne  varjdng  con- 
siderabl}'-  in  elevation,  the  primary  condition  of 
stability  required  a  foundation  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  capable  of  continuous  resistance 
under  the  surface.'"  Without  endorsing  all  that  is 
said  as  regards  piling,  in  this  respect  M.  Viollet  le 
Due  seems  to  be  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  his  subject.  You  have  in  the  last  sentence 
an  exact  description  of  a  perfect  foundation,  and 
such  as  you  can  only  he  sure  of  getting  by  using 
concrete. 

We  will  turn  next  to  what  in  ordinary  specifica- 
tions would  be  comprised  under  the  headsof  "  Mason, 
Stonecutter,  Bricklayer,  and  Pavior,"  and,  in  substi- 
tuting cement  for  each  and  all  of  these,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  material  proposed  to 
be  used,  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  it  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  materials  in  ordinarj'  use.  The 
only  operations  it  undergoes  are  mixing  the  materials 
and  casting  them  in  a  mould ;  for,  however  it  is  ap- 
plied in  detail,  or  whatever  we  call  the  machinery 
employed,  it  comes  practically  to  this,  that  it  is  cast 
in  a  mould  (though  the  moulds  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  in  ordinary  use  for  other  materials),  and 
when  so  cast  the  whole  mass  is  homogeneous, without 
joints,  of  great  cohesive  strength,  and  impervious  to 
moisture.  We  shall  never  rightly  appreciate  con- 
crete and  the  mode  of  using  it  unless  we  put  out  of 
our  heads  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel, 
and  all  associations  with  ordinary  combinations  of 
lime  and  brick  or  stone.  We  shall  best  realise  the 
work  to  be  done  if  we  fix  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
cast  iron.  Just  imagine  a  sort  of  iron  which  caa  be 
moulded  cold,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  which  is 
only  about  one-twelfth  as  strong  as  common  iron, 
and  you  have  then  the  right  sort  of  ideas  with  which 
to  begin  working  in  concrete.  There  is  only  one 
other  element  to  bear  in  mind,  but  it  is  too  important 
not  to  mention  it  separateh',  and  it  is  this — that 
every  other  material  used  in  building,  except  the 
hard  granites  and  most  compact  limestones,  depre- 
ciate with  time  and  exposure,  and  require  an  initial 
excess  of  material  to  be  used,  and  all  sorts  of  sur- 
face applications,  constantly  renewed,  to  preserve 
them,  whereas  Portlandcement  concrete  is  permanent 
and  durable  under  all  circumstances,  and  increases 
rapidly  and  enormously  in  strength,  and  continues  to 
increase — but  in  a  continually  diminishing  ratio — for 
as  long  as  observations  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  made  upon  it.  This  is  a  most  important  quality, 
as  it  enables  ns  to  use  it  with  great  economy  of 
material,  and  with  the  certainty  that  if  it  bears  the 
weight  imposed  on  it  at  first,  it  will  continue  not 
merely  to  bear  it,  but  will  become  continually  more 
able  to  bear  it  as  time  elapses. 

The  first  portion  of  the  "  mason's  "  work  to  be 
settled  is,  of  course,  the  walls.  For  an  ordinary  two- 
story  house,  with  walls  not  exceeding  24  ft  high, 
Oin.  is  quite  sufficient  thickness.  For  walls  above 
that  height  I  would  recommend  that  the  thickness 
should  be  increaseil  by  about  3in.  for  every  (jft  added 
to  the  height — of  course  taking  advantage  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  floors  to  reduce  the  thickness,  as 
shown  by  construction  of  an  ordinary  three-story 
house.  As  concrete  hardly  arrives  at  its  initial 
strength  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of 
mixing,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  fill  up 
the  walls  to  a  great  heiglit  with  too  great  rapidlt}'. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  build  at 
the  rate  of  only  about  ;ift.  of  height  per  week,  and 
then  let  the  work  rest  and  consohdate  for  a  week  ; 
this  would  give  a  rate  of  building  of  (Jft.  per  month, 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  slow  progress, 
but,  considering  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the 
internal  finishing  of  a  concrete  house  can  be  carried 
on,  the  total  time  occupied  in  buihling  would  not  ex- 
ceed what  would  be  required  with  ordinary  matcrials. 
In  building  the  walls,  as  in  the  foundations,  care 
must  be  taken  to  moisten  the  surface  of  old  work 
before  adding  fresh  concrete ;  and  this,  as  before 
stated,  is  best  done  by  watering  through  a  ver}-  fine 
rose.  As  a  concrete  wall  is  intensely  hard,  its  surface 
will  be  subject  to  damp  from  condensation.  In  in- 
ferior liouses  this  may  probably  be  met  snilicicntly  by 
covering  the  inside  surface  with  very  rough  mortar 
plaster,  and  washing  it  with  two  or  three  coats  of 
thick  lime-wash  ;  but  for  houses  of  a  better  class  the 
walls  may  either  be  battened  or  built  hollow.  If 
battening  be  decided  on,  provision  must  be  made 
for  fixing  the  battens,  as  will  be  described 
hereafter.  If  the  walls  arc  to  be  built  hollow,  the 
simplest  course  to  adopt  is  to  lay  on  the  footings  a 
series  of  hrick  on  edges,  tailing  into  the  spaces  to  be 
filled  by  the  inner  and  outer  concrete  walls,  and  set 
about  ;"lft.  apart,  and  on  these  ti»  lay  a  piece  of  plank 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  wall,  tapered  on 
its  cross  section  and  notcheil  to  pass  down  an  inch  or 
two  in  the  bricks,  which  it  will  keep  in  their  places 
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during  the  operation  ;  the  concrete  is  then  filled  in 
and  will  rammed  up  to  the  level  of  this  plauk  core, 
after  which  it  is  removed  and  another  course  of  hricks 
is  laid,  breaking  joint  with  the  previous  course,  and 
til'-  •  i|i'ration  is  repeated.  As  regards  the  thickness 
.if  ill  ^r  w.alls  :  the  inner  wall  should  not  be  le.ss  than 
■1 'fin.  thick,  nor  the  outer  one  than  8in.,  and  of 
ciiurse  the  concrete  must  be  carried  the  full  thickness 
fif  the  wall  round  all  openings. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  attempting  any  descrip- 
;i>tn  of  the  various  forms  of  moulds  or  machinery 
Inv  forming  concrete  walls ;  each  practitioner  has 
Lis  own  invention — most  of  them  patented — but 
one  and  all  answering  the  old  description,  "  The  one 
is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  a  great  deal  better  too,'* 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  pufHng  advertisements 
that  meet  one  on  all  sides  in  the  professional  prints ; 
but  if  it  be  desu-ed  to  act  without  having  recourse 
to  any  of  these  patentees,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  course  to  be  adopted  : — Provide  a  sufTicient 
number  of  stakes  of  squared  timber,  ssiy  4in.  by  4in. 
about  lift,  long,  tapered  and  sharpened  at  one  end ; 
having  excavated  the  trenches  ready  for  putting  in 
the  concrete  for  the  footings,  before  doing  so  mark 
out  by  lines  the  thickness  of  the  walls  plus  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  planking  necessary  to  form  the  wall- 
moulds,  and  drive  the  prepared  stakes  into  the  ground 
hard  enough  to  keep  upright  during  the  filling  of  the 
trenches,  and  at  such  places,  at  angles,  and  along 
the  length  as  will  be  convenient  for  the  future  up- 
rights to  support  the  planking. 

If  necessary,  the  width  of  the  footings  may 
be  increased  where  the  stakes  occur,  in  order  to 
surround  them  with  the  concrete.  When  the  stakes 
are  withdrawn  after  the  footings  are  set  there  will 
be  a  set  of  sockets  provided,  into  which  posts  of  the 
same  scantling  maj'  be  set;  these  can  be  easily 
plumbed,  and  tied  together  on  top  by  ropes  or  bands 
of  iron  or  strips  of  timber.  Thenit  is  only  necessary 
to  slide  in  planks,  and  the  mould  for  the  wall  is  com- 
plete. To  keep  the  planks  apart,  cross  pieces  of  the 
required  length  can  be  jammed  between  them  and 
removed  after  the  intervals  between  them  have 
been  packed  with  concrete.  Such  an  apparatus  can 
be  prepared  anj-where,  and  worked  by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  plumb-rule. 

We  next  come  to  the  formation  of  the  openings. 
If  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall  is  intended,  a  core,  solid  or 
hollow,  will  be  inserted  of  the  proper  size  and  at  the 
proper  level ;  and,  in  building  with  concrete,  every 
hole  must  be  foreseen  and  provided  for  beforehand, 
whether  it  be  for  drains,  air,  water,  or  gas-piping,  or 
tubing  for  bells  :  after-boring  must  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible.  For  openings  intended  to  be  filled 
in  witli  windows,  doors,  or  grates,  frames  or  moulds 
must  be  made  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  interior 
of  the  opening  ;  these  need  not  be  of  the  whole  height, 
as  they  can  be  raised  from  time  to  time  until  the  proper 
height  is  attained,  and  in  this  way  one  mould  would 
suffice  for  several  openings  of  different  heights,  so 
long  as  the  width  and  form  of  head  were  the  same : 
thus,  if  the  windows  are  segment-headed,  and  tlie 
same  width  in  all  the  stories,  but  varying  in  height 
— say  7ft.,  lift.,  and  3ft.  (iin. — if  the  mould  be  made 
to  fit  the  upper  2ft.  of  one  it  can  be  used  for  all; 
and  in  tlic  same  way  with  doors — no  lintels  will  be 
required  in  building  with  concrete,  because  it  forms 
its  own  lintels,  and  requires  no  arch  over  it.  And 
here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  ancient  example 
of  a  concrete  lintel  given  by  N'iqllet  le  Uuc  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  V Architecture,  article  "  licton," 
p.  UUii.  Vol.  II. : — "  M'e  see  in  the  castle  of  the  city  of 
Oarcassonc  windows  anil  doors  of  the  culI  of  tlicelevcnth 
century,  the  lintels  of  which,  of  considerable  bearing, 
are  formed  of  concrete  run  in  a  mould.  "We  give  a 
sketch  of  one  of  these  windows :  tlie  lintel  a  is  of 
concrete  of  extreme  hardness,  and  we  have  not  seen 
one  of  them  broken  bj-  the  loading,  which,  however, 
is  consiilcrable."  He  adds  in  a  foot-note— "  The 
shaft  wliich  divides  tliis  window  into  two  parts  is  of 
white  marble  from  the  I'yrenees,  as  also  are  tlie 
base  aiul  capital ;  the  jambs  and  second  lintel  b  are 
of  green  sandstone.  The  constructors  thereby  have 
.admitted  that  a  piece  of  concrete  was  less  fragile  than 
the  natural  stones,  when  supported  only  at  its  ends, 
and  loaded  in  the  middle.  This  lintel  is  only  II'H  tin. 
thick,  with  a  bearing  of  .'ift.  Tjin.,  and  a  breadth  of 
about  11  Sin."  You  will  perceive  that  the  lloor 
girders  rest  immediately  on  it  witlinut  any  interven- 
ing wallplatcs.  This  example  is  of  great  importance 
as  giving  confidence  in  the  right  use  of  the  material. 

All  frames  must  be  made  without  joggles,  because 
it  is  evident  that  if  thi'  horns  or  joggles  are  left  on 
they  must  bi;  bediled  in  the  work  as  it  proceeds,  and 
any  after  repair  would  be  very  diflicult. 
:  For  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  the  breasts  should  be 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
walls.  A  simple  mould  of  three  planks  will  enable 
the  opening  to  be  formed  up  to  the  arch  ;  this  and 
the  gathering  should    be   formed  in   one  mould    of 


sheet  iron  or  zinc  on  a  timber  frame  somewhat 
similar  to  those  ver}'  admirable  articles  made  of 
terra-cotta,  and  queerly  named  "  oncoraes "  by  the 
Scotch  manufacturers.  A  timber  drum  about  2ft. 
long,  with  a  handle  for  drawing  it  up,  will  serve  as 
core  to  the  flues,  which  cannot  by  this  means  of 
building  be  left  foul  or  gathered  too  quickly.  Almost 
any  amount  of  corbelling  can  be  done  most  easils' 
and  economically  with  concrete,  and  fireplaces  can 
be  put  in  positions  that  would  be  considered  impossi- 
ble in  ordinary  building;  flues  can  be  left  for  ven- 
tilation also  with  great  ease.  The  only  precaution 
which  I  would  recommend  is  not  to  carry  ventilation 
flues  up  to  the  top  of  a  chimney-shaft,  but  to  give 
them  outlet  just  over  the  roof  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  avoid  return  smoke,  the  nuisance  of 
which  is  a  verj'  dear  price  to  pay  for  veutilatiou. 
Outside  the  roof  preparation  should  be  made  for 
fi.xing  the  flashings  by  bedding  thin  laths  of  deal  in 
the  course  they  are  intended  to  take,  which,  when 
withdrawn,  will  leave  a  groove  into  which  the  lead 
can  be  pinned.  All  offsets  and  the  top  of  the  shafts 
must  be  left  rough  aud  afterwards  moistened  and 
finished  with  fine  cement  mortar,  well  trowelled  and 
sloped  to  throw  off  the  wet.  I  would  recommend 
also  to  bed  ou  top  of  each  flue  a  length  of  flue- 
lining,  projecting  about  -iin. — it  will  assist  the 
draught  and  save  the  arrises  round  the  flue  from 
wear  and  tear. 

No  wall-plates,  tassels,  bond-timber,  or  any  such 
thing  must  be  bedded  in  concrete  walls.  The  plates 
for  the  roof  will  be  bedded  on  the  walls,  aud  all 
those  for  carrying  floors  on  corbel  courses  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  easily  formed  by  attaching  a  mould  of 
the  shape  and  size  required  to  the  face  of  the  wall  at 
the  proper  height,  and  can  be  afterwards  covered 
with  plaster  so  as  to  form  a  cornice  to  the  room. 
For  hearths,  the  joists  should  be  trimmed  to  the  size 
required.  A  strong  fillet  of  deal  should  be  fixed 
against  the  inside  face  of  the  joists,  with  rough 
boarding  thereon  sufficieut  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
concrete  until  it  sets.  The  box  thus  formed  should 
then  be  filled  in  with  concrete  extending  to  the  back 
of  the  fireplace;  and  by  finishing  the  surface  with 
fine  stuff,  well  trowelled  ou  the  face,  3'ou  will  have 
trimmer-arch,  hearth,  and  back  hearth  all  in  one 
solid  block,  and  perfect  security  against  fire.  This 
operation  had  better  not  be  done  until  the  floors  are 
laid.  From  what  has  been  stated,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  any  portion  of  a  building 
which  may  not  have  been  described,  be.aring  in  mind 
that  any  width  of  opening  can  be  spanned  without 
lintel  or  iron  arch-bar,  aud  that  .all  idea  of  spreading 
may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  of  the  jambs  ;  it  is 
only  necessarj'  to  give  them  mass  enough  to  sustain 
the  load  pressing  vertically  upon  them.  There  is  no 
lateral  pressure,  provided  the  mould  is  kept  up  until 
the  concrete  has  consolidated.  In  all  building  opera- 
tions over-haste  is  the  evil  of  tlie  day,  and  this  is 
specially  dangerous  in  concrete  building. 

It  maybeconvenient  now,  before  passing  to  what  is 
usually  cut-stone  ^vork,  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  Fo*-  the  sake  of  economy,  I  have  recom- 
mended a  mixture  of  air-slacked  lime  with  the 
cement  in  the  foundations,  but  in  the  shaft  walls 
cement  only  should  be  used.  It  should  weigh  not 
less  than  1121b.  to  the  inipirial  bushel;  if  much 
lighter  than  this,  it  cannot  be  depended  on,  and 
should  be  rejected.  It  will  be  safest,  I  think,  to 
adhere,  for  the  body  of  the  work,  to  the  same  pro- 
portions as  given  for  the  concrete  in  the  foundations 
—  1  to  7 — but  finer  stuff  should  be  used  for  some 
purpo,ses:  thus  for  forpiing  the  quoin.?,  the  angles  of 
jambs  and  arches,  a  mixture  of  1  to  ."  or  1  should 
be  used,  rejecting  the  coarser  materials.  This  fine 
stuff  will  take  a  sharp  arris  from  the  mould,  and 
retain  it,  and  save  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  after- 
finishing.  All  corbelling  and  wherever  great 
strength  is  required  should  be  done  with  even  finer 
stuff,  say  1  to  2,  as  the  strenglli  of  the  mass  de- 
creases very  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  saiul  or  gravel,  and  for  this  reason  I  woidd  not 
recommeiul  the  common  practice  of  inserting  in  tlie 
heart  of  a  concrete  w.all  lumps  of  stone;  it  should 
never  be  done  where  strength  and  coherence  are  of 
importance. 

Now  as  regards  the  cut-stono  work.  Suppose 
that  a  hall  is  to  have  a  floor  not  boarded,  ami  steps 
that  wimlil  be  stone  ordinarily,  the  proper  course 
will  be  to  (ill  to  within  ;]iii.  of  the  finished  level  with 
any  dry  rubbish,  level  the  surface,  till  in  with  con- 
crete and  float  it  over  to  the  required  level,  and 
finish  the  surface  with  fine  stuff,  placed  in  a  thin 
coat  over  the  moistened  surface  of  the  coarse  con- 
crete, and  continuall,v  trowelled  until  it  is  ipiite 
smooth  and  hard.  The  steps  must  be  formed  one  by 
one,  by  li.xing  a  board  of  the  required  height  where 
the  face  of  the  riser  will  come,  filling  with  fine  stuff 
against  the  face  of  the  board,  and  hearting  with 
coarse  stuff ;  the  upper  surface  would  be  finished 


with  the  floor.  If  a  flight  of  steps  is  required,  they 
may  be  constructed  with  perfect  safety,  attached  to 
the  wall  only  on  one  side,  if  required,  and  of  any 
projection,  varying  the  thickness  of  material  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  steps  should 
be  formed  simultaneousl}'  with  the  walls,  but  of  the 
finer  material,  say  1  to  2  ;  the  mould  would  be  con- 
structed of  a  soffit  of  timber  planking,  securely  fixed, 
as  it  AviU  have  great  weight  to  bear,  a  timber  string 
at  the  end  of  the  intended  projection,  and  a  moveable 
board  of  the  size  of  the  face  of  the  riser.  This 
moveable  board  will  be  tixedinits  place  for  each  step 
in  succession,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  each  in 
tiirn  being  the  foundation  of,  and  incorporated  with, 
its  successor,  so  that  the  final  result  is  not  so  much 
a  set  of  individual  steps,  but  one  continuous  mass 
with  steps  notched  out  of  it.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
except  in  the  case  of  winders,  where  the  moulds  of 
the  soffits  will  be  some  expense  and  trouble,  but  of 
course  infinitely  less  than  carving  out  each  separate 
stone.  The  solfit  mould  in  this  case  may  either  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards  bent  to  the  shape,  or  a 
rough  stage  can  be  erected  and  a  solid  core  formed 
by  building  with  half  mortared  rubble  up  to  the 
shape,  and  smoothing  over  with  mortar.  By  this 
means  great  accur.acy  can  be  attained,  and  a  surface 
of  paper  spread  over  the  plaster  will  prevent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  concrete,  although  it  would  be  no  great 
matter  if  it  did,  as  the  soft  mortar  could  be  very 
easilj'  removed. 

As  regards  window  sills,  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
have  them  at  all  ?  But  .as  this  may  be  considered 
an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  subject, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  provide  for  them.  In  building 
the  walls,  the  bottom  of  the  opening  left  for  the 
window  should  correspond  with  the  bottom  of  the 
sill ;  and  in  proceeding  to  form  the  sill,  a  board 
should  be  fixed  so  as  to  form  the  rim  of  the  inside 
face,  and  a  mould  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
box  with  a  bottom  and  one  side  and  two  ends ;  on. 
the  bottom  a  fillet  should  be  fixed  to  form  the 
throating.  The  box,  when  fixed  in  its  place,  would 
be  filled,  and  the  upper  surface  formed  by  drawing 
a  mould  formed  to  the  shape  along  its  length  just  as 
an  ordinary  cornice.  All  cornices,  eave,  string,  aud 
barge  courses  would  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
but  it  should  be  matter  of  consideration  whether  the 
finishing  of  all  continuous  moulded  faces  would  not 
be  executed  more  cheaply  if  run  in  the  ordinary  way 
than  b}'  casting  in  a  continuous  mould. 

In  building  the  walls,  projecting  corbel  courses 
have  been  left  all  round  them.  On  them  the  tassels 
will  be  laid,  and  the  joists  on  the  tassels.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  the  joists  I  would  suggest  that  a 
fillet  should  be  fixed  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
floor,  aud  that  then  a  skirting  of  cement  should  be 
run  round  each  floor.  j\Iy  reason  for  this  is,  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  for  inserting  plugs  for  fixing 
timber  sheeting.  The  inner  face  of  the  walls  may  be 
either  skimmed  over  with  lime-putty  or  white- 
washed ;  the  outer  face  coated  with  a  very  thin  coat 
of  fine  cement,  or  tinted  Avith  a  cement-wash ;  the 
ceilings  and  floors  would  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  roofing,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  auy  variation  from  the  ordinary  mode  ;  but 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  cheap  form  of  roof, 
I  would  recommend  the  following,  the  description  of 
which  I  extract  from  a  treatise  on  Portland  Cement 
by  X.  Lipowitz  :  — 

1.  The  inclination  of  the  framework  of  the  roof 
(which  must  have  an  even  surface)  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  per 
foot.  The  rafters  or  joists  should  not  be  more  that! 
2ft.  oin.  apart,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  strength. 
Boards  of  Iin.  or  t:j-iu.  are  fjistcned  on  the  rafters, 
and  should  be  rebated.  These  are  then  covered  with 
a  layer  of  sand  J-in.  or  iin.  thick,  to  produce  ait 
even  surface. 

2.  Strong  brown  paper,  in  continuous  rolls,  and 
as  broad  as  possible,  is  then  laid  upon  it,  so  tliat  each 
length  overlaps  the  other  by  about  4iii.  When  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  has  "thus  been  covered  with 
paper,  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  cauldron,  in  the 
proportion  of  lunlb.  of  tar  to  l«Olb.  of  Porthand 
cement.  Care  must  be  taken  to  heat  the  tar  gently, 
and  to  mix  the  cement  with  it  gradually,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  boiling  over.  This  mixture  of  tar 
and  cement  must  then  be  laid  as  hot  as  possible  on 
the  pa]ier  with  a  tar  brush.  The  next  layer  of 
paper  is  then  laid  on  it,  and  smoothed  with  a  light 
wooden  roller.  In  this  way  the  whole  roof  must  be 
covered.  In  order  to  break  the  joints  of  the  paper, 
begin  the  second  layer  with  half  the  breadth,  and 
proceed  as  before.  The  third  and  fourth  layers  are 
in  like  m.anner  laid  with  alternate  layers  of  the 
mixed  cement  and  tar  and  brown  paper.  The  last 
layer  must  be  carefully  covered  with  cement,  and 
then  strewed  with  sifted  ashes  to  the  thickness  of 
:Jin.     Next  to  the  gutter  is  a  board,  covered  with 
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zinc,  and  projecting  about  2in.  It  should  be  laid  on 
after  the  second  layer  has  been  completed,  so  as  to 
be  covered  by  the  third  and  fourth.  If  there  are  any 
chimneys  projecting  through  the  roof,  they  should 
be  surrounded  with  zinc  immediately  after  the  first 
la3'er  has  been  finished,  and  before  the  gravel  is 
strewed  upon  it.  This  zinc  should  rise  din.  up  the 
sides  of  the  chimneys,  and  Sin.  upon  the  roof ;  the 
upper  edges  should  he  bent,  so  as  to  be  let  into  the 
joints  of  the  brickwork,  where  they  should  be  care- 
fully fixed  with  cement. 

3.  Tlie  whole  is  then  finished  with  a  coating  of 
sifted  gravel,  containing  about  one-third  of  dry  loam, 
truly  levelled  with  rakes  and  scrapers.  This  work 
should  not  be  attempted  in  rainy  or  frosty  weather. 

The  workmen  should  wear  very  light  boots,  or, 
better  still,  none  at  all,  and  should  always  stand  on 
thin  boards  when  working  at  the  roof. 

The  advantages  of  this  s^'stem  of  roofing  are : — 

1. — A  smaller  quantity  of  wood  is  used. 

2. — The  roof,  being  flat,  gives  more  room  in  the 
upper  floors  of  the  house. 

3. — -It  is  more  convenient  for  constructing  garrets. 

4. — Protection  from  external  fire,  and  affords  easy 
access  to  firemen. 

5. — If  properly  constructed,  these  roofs  never  re- 
quire repair. 

Several  roofs  at  Ilerschberg,  in  the  Eeisengebirge, 
constructed  on  this  principle,  are  now  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  have  never  been  repaired. 

A  square  foot  of  this  roofing,  without  the  roofing 
and  including  the  labour,  costs  about  l^d.,  and  Jlr. 
C.  Purkart,  in  Toplitz,  guarantees  roofs  made  under 
his  superintendence. 

I  have  tried  this  mode  of  roofing  myself,  and  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  roof. 

The  imaginary  house  is  now  floored  and  roofed, 
but  it  still  remains  to  fit  it  with  doors,  windows, 
grates,  and  chimney-pieces,  shelving,  rails  for  hang- 
ing up  clothes,  and  the  innumerable  host  of  things 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  fittings.  All  these 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  provided  for 
beforehand.  The  walls  are  like  cast  iron  ;  they  do 
not  admit  of  the  rough  and  ready  driving  in  of 
plugs  wherever  a  carpenter  fancies — for  preference 
into  a  flue,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  .so.  These 
walls  can  only  be  pierced  with  great  difficulty ;  the 
place  of  all  those  things  must  be  fixed  beforehand, 
and,  while  tlie  walls  are  in  building,  swallow-tailed 
plugs  of  dry  wood  must  be  huilt  in  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  them  ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  mislake, 
every  bit  of  carpenter.?'  and  joiners'  work  should  he 
delivered  on  the  ground  before  the  walls  have  got 
many  feet  high ;  and  if  the  plugs  are  placed  in  the 
right  position,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  any 
of  the  joiners'  work,  except  the  door  and  window 
frames.  These,  I  think,  can  only  he  properlv  secured 
by  confining  them  in  their  places  by  jamb-linings 
and  architraves  which  are  thtmselves  securely  fixed 
to  the  plugs. 

I  think  tliere  remains  nothing  more  to  add  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  concrete  in  ordinarj'  houses;  one 
built  as  I  have  been  describing  would  be  cheap, 
durable,  quieter  than  one  built  (pf  brick  or  stone, 
safer  as  regards  fire,  and  free  from  rats  and  mice  and 
other  vermin.  I  propose  to  continue  this  paper  by 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  fireproof  building 
in  general,  and  the  s|iecial  .advantages  attending  the 
use  of  concrete,  and  the  modifications  of  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  using  concrete,  and  tlie  materials  of 
which  it  is  composeil,  which  should  be  ailopted  in 
Jireproof  buildings. 

Mr.  Causon,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  Jlr. 
Owen,  saiil  tliat,  in  his  (■pininn,  cuicrile  would  never 
supersede  brick,  unless,  owing  to  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  lalxuir,  a  dilficulty  might  arise  in  obtain- 
ing skilled  labour. 

I\Ir.  DitKW,  in  seconding  the  vole  of  thanks,  said 
that  concrete  forced  itself  on  us  as  a  material  for 
building,  and  should  be  met  as  such.  He  said  sele- 
nitic mortar  was  preferable  to  cement  concrete,  and 
cheaper.  He  ap|iri)ved  of  concrete  for  a  lower  class 
of  buildings,  sucb  as  barns,  workmen's  houses,  ^tc., 
but  not  for  the  better  class  of  architecture.  Althnugh 
it  was  claimed  for  concrete  that  skilled  labour  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  yet  a  skilled  workman  w.is 
necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  moulds  aiul  fix  tlie 
different  portions  of  the  w.rrk,  and  that  the  pre|iar:i- 
tion  of  the  moulds  would  make  it  more  expensive 
than  masonry. 

Mr.  liitifir.s  bore  witness  to  the  great  benefit  that 
accrues  from  using  concrete  in  foundations. 

Mr.  Hkni)Kiisii;<  said  that  he  w.rs  at  present  car- 
rying out  a  building  in  concrete.  He  had  one  skilled 
carpenter  and  six  labourers,  who  execute  on  an 
average  one  course  of  join,  each  d.ay.  The  nietliod 
adopted  was  by  side  boards,  secured  in  their  places 
by  iron  bolts  and  nuts,  the  boards  being  moved  up- 


wards, course  by  course,  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Floors  are  carried  on  partitions  tJin.  thick,  stfpue  cor- 
bels checked  for  tassels  are  inserted  so  as  to  distribute 
the  weight  evenly ;  window  and  door  frames  have 
the  joggles  left  on  them,  and  are  set  in  their  place  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  are  therefore  perfectly  im- 
moveable. A  stream  runs  convenient  to  the  site, 
from  which  coarse  and  fine  shingle  is  obtained  of  the 
relative  proportions  5  to  2,  which  are  mixed  with 
l-7th  part  of  cement.  The  walls  are  also  packed 
with  stones.  He  considered  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  running  mouldings,  as  it  would  not  be 
eas}'  to  fi.K  guides  to  the  mouldings,  as  nails  cannot 
be  driven  into  the  walls.  He  considered  that  hollow 
walls  would  be  better  formed  by  square  drums  3in. 
apart  than  by  the  method  described  by  Jlr.  Owen. 
He  calculated  the  cost  to  he  as  75  to  100  between 
concrete  and  niasonrj'. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  he  had  carefully  calculated  the  odds  on  both 
sides,  and  had  decided  in  favour  of  a  good  rubble  wall, 
and  to  avoid  concrete  as  much  as  possible.  As  to 
studding,  he  deprecated  it  completely,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  makeshift.  He  had  seen  an  Isiii.  wall 
in  the  dampest  climate  resist  the  moisture.  In 
foundations  the  use  of  concrete  is  inv.aluable.  He 
approved  very  much  of  the  method  of  having  corbel 
courses  to  support  floors,  as  no  wood  should  be  built 
in  the  walls.  That  after  all  that  had  been  said  in 
favour  of  concrete,  he  thought  that  the  walls  bore  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  building; 
strike  a  balance  and  you  will  find  that  brick  and 
mortar  will  hold  its  own.  How  could  a  cathedral  he 
built  in  concrete  ?  How  would  a  flying  buttress  and 
pinnacles  be  executetl  ?  Concrete  destroys  colour, 
the  very  life  of  a  building.  He  thought,  however, 
that  it  might  be  moulded  in  blocks,  and  coloure<l, 
and  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  stone. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  replying,  said  he  would  only  recom- 
mend concrete  for  the  ver}'  humblest  class  of  build- 
ings, and  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
housing  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible to  use  concrete  iu  an  artistic  manner,  or  to 
combine  it  with  other  materials.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  fireproof  material.  The  carriage  of  cement  is 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  other 
materials  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Ireland.  On 
tlie  whole,  he  thought  for  a  certain  class  of  work 
there  was  no  material  like  concrete. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONDITION  OF  BAKE- 
HOUSES IN  THE  EAST-END  OF  LONDON. 
FROM  the  last  report  of  the  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Liddle,  we  find  that  inquiries  have  been  made 
into  the  condition  of  the  bake-houses  of  the  White- 
chapel  district.  The  bake-houses  in  this  district  are 
74  in  number.  Of  these,  41  are  situated  under  ground. 
The  condition  of  27  was  found  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory as  regards  eleaiiliness,  and  23  as  regards  light 
and  ventilation.  In  12  instances  the  privies  are  in 
the  bake-houses,  5  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a 
filthy  condition;  onlj' a  few  of  them  are  jiroperl}' 
supplied  with  water.  In  19  instances  the  water 
receptacles  for  the  use  of  the  bake-houses  were 
defective  as  regards  their  general  condition.s,  some  of 
the  butts  in  use  beiug  old  and  dilapidated,  some 
without  either  covers  or  taps,  while  others  were  in 
the  bake-houses,  .idjoiniiig  the  privies.  In  Iff  in- 
stances the  brick  or  stone  floor  of  the  bake-houses 
was  defective.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  bake-houses  was  158,  and  the  number 
of  ovens  was  81.  The  number  of  bake-houses  in 
wliich  Sunday  bakings  are  carried  ou  is  42.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  overcrtiwding  in  any  of  the  bake- 
houses. In  no  instance  was  it  ascertained  tliat  per- 
sons were  f(uiiid  making  a  sleeping  room  of  the  bake- 
house ;  neither  were  persons  under  the  age  of  18 
ascertained  to  be  at  work  longer  than  the  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  In  no  case,  however,  was  a 
proper  lavatory  provided  for  the  men  to  wash  before 
commencing  or  leaving  work.  The  men  are  required 
to  be  in  the  bakc-h(ms(!  about  11  Innirs  dail^',  but 
they  are  said  not  .actually  to  worli  more  tlian  s  hours. 
From  the  above  return  there  will  scarcely  he  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of 
effeeting  a  sanitary  reform  in  the  bake-houses.  In 
those  bake-houses  which  are  situated  underground, 
wliere  there  is  a  want  of  dayliglit,  where  gas  is  burned 
to  a  great  extent,  wliere  ample  i)rt)vision  is  not  made 
for  carrj'ing  off  the  products  of  combustion  ami  the 
heated  air  which  is  combined  with  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  which  is  given  off  from  the  oven  fires ;  and  es- 
pecially where  adequate  means  are  not  proviiled  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  men  remaining  in  such  places  for  14 
hours  daily  will  suffer  in  their  health.  In  addition  to 
these  evils  the  men  are  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of 
the  fine  particles  of  flour,  which  act  as  a  mechanical 
irritant  to  the  lungs.     We  need  not,  therefore,  be 


surprised  to  find  that  consumption  is  a  common  com- 
plaint among  the  journeymen  bakers.  Nearly  all  the 
men  seen  at  work  were  pale  and  unhealthy-looking.  \ 
"  On  entering  the  bake-houses,"  says  Dr.  Liddle,  '■  I  \ 
found  in  one  or  two  instances  such  a  difficulty  of  ' 
breathing  that  I  could  not  remain  in  them  longer 
than  a  few  minutes  ;  and  I  learned  that  whenever  a 
window  was  opened  to  let  in  light  and  air,  the  men, 
who  are  generally  in  a  state  of  persph-ation,  cannot 
bear  the  cold  draught  which  then  poured  iu  upon 
tliem  ;  and  they  rind  it  more  comfortable  to  work  in 
a  heated  and  ill-ventilated  place  than  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  painful  effects  bf  draughts  of  cold  air. 
Habit  appears  to  so  reconcile  the  journeymen  b.akers 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  working  in  ill-ventilated' 
places  as  to  render  them  indifferent  to  them." 


CHURCH   OF  S.  ,TOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 

KENSINGTON. 

WE  have  chosen  this  week  for  a  double  page 
illustration  this  noble  church,  now  in  course- 
of  erection  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  architect.  Our  readers  are  now  so  familiar 
with  Mr  Brooks's  bold  and  characteristic  work  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  offer  any  criticism  on  this 
design.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  73ft.  long, 
2sft.  wide,  76ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  and  (iOft.  to  the 
top  of  its  coved  ceiling,  with  lean-to-aisles  13ft. 
wide.  Beyond  these  is  a  compartment  treated  as 
projecting  transepts,  with  oblong  crax  between, 
surmounted  by  a  stately  fleche.  This  portion  is, 
however,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  seats, 
treated  internally  on  plan  as  a  simple  continuation  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  but  by  its  expanded  width,  ita 
loftj'  arches,  &c.,  forms  a  grand  introduction,  as  it; 
were,  to  the  chancel,  with  which,  rather  than  with 
the  nave,  it  is  architecturally  incorporated,  and  to 
which  it  adds  great  dignity,  being  vaulted  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  level.  The  chancel 
consists  of  two  bays,  and  is  terminated  by  a  semi- 
circular apse.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  aisle, 
called  a  morning  chapel,  also  with  a  similar  though 
smaller  apse  ;  and  there  is  an  aisle  on  the  south  side 
extending  the  two  baj-s  square-ended,  with  a  two- 
storied  sacristy  beyond. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Edisbukgh. — Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott's  design.* 
have  taken  the  first  premium  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cathedral  Competition. 

Wr.wsburv  Schools  CoMrETiTioN. — The  design 
of  Mr.  Fred.  AV.  Albury,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Reading; 
has  been  selected  by  the  School  Board  for  the  above. 
Twenty-seven  designs  were  sent  in. 

Isi.E  oir  M.\N. — Messrs.  Picton,  Sherlock,  and 
Weightman,  of  Liverpool,  who  were  appointed  to 
report  on  the  various  plans  for  the  proposed  new 
street  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  have  made  their- 
award.  Annexed  is  the  substance  of  the  report :  — 
Finir  plans  were  submitted  in  competition — No.  1  by 
Mr.  Culshaw,  No.  2  by  Mr.  Todhnnter,  No.  3  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  No.  4*  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison.  On 
the  whole  they  give  the  preference  to  the  plan  oi 
Mr.  Culshaw  in  its  main  features.  In  reference  to 
cost,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  be- 
tween the  respective  schemes,  exclusive  of  Mr. 
Ellison's,  the  cost  of  which  appears  lower  than  the 
others  in  consequence  of  terminating  at  the  fore- 
shore. Mr.  Culshaw's  estimated  cost  of  tho  pro- 
perty to  be  obtained  is  less  than  that  made  by  the 
local  surveyors,  andafter  inquiry  and  calculation  they 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  latter  amount  will 
better  approximate  to  the  fact.  They  are  of  oitinion 
that  the  object  of  the  improvement  will  be  secured 
by  carrying  a  new  street  through  the  heart  of  the 
town,  taking  such  a  margin  as  will  allow  of  new 
buildings  of  a  superior  class  being  erected,  thus 
giving  an  iinpulseof  jirogress  to  the  localities  througll 
which  it  passes.  Tliis  the}'  believe  will  bo  effected 
by  Mr.  Culshaw's  plan. 


BuiLDEK-s'  Benevoi.e.nt  INSTITUTION. — An  elec- 
tion of  four  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this  In- 
stitution (two  male  and  two  female)  took  place  yes- 
terday (Thursday)  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King-street, 
S.  .Tames's,  the  President,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Esq. 
(Lawrence  &  Sons),  in  the  chair.  There  were  five 
male  and  eight  female  candidates.  The  poll  opened 
at  twelve  o'cltpck  iipton,  and  closed  at  three  p.m., 
when  the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  T.  Stirling.  Matthew 
Ilall,  and  R.  K.  Burstall)  .announced  that  the  success- 
ful candidates  were: — Males:  .1.  W.  Annis  and 
Matthew  Saich  ;  l''einales :  Ann  Budd  antl  Frances 
Scare.  The  chairiuan,  having  formally  declared  the 
result  of  the  election,  votes  of  thanks  to  the  scruti"- 
neers  (proposed  by  Mr.  Thorn,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Richardson)  and  to  tlie  chairman  (on  the  motion  cf 
Mr.  Burstall)  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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THE    OWNERSHIP   OF   COAL  AND    OTHER 
MINERALS. 

AT  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is  being  said 
about  coal  and  coal  proprietors,  and  when 
blame  is  cast  on  the  men  for  striking  and  proprietors 
for  combining  to  unfairly  raise  the  price  of  coal,  the 
following  remarks,  made  by  Mr.  Arundel  Rogers,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  are  worth  perusing  : — 

1  merely  desire,  said  Mr.  Rogers,  to  consider 
whether  those  rights  may  not  be  placed  on  a  better  foot- 
ing with  equal  advantage  both  to  the  Crown  and  the 
people.  As  before  observed,  gold  and  silver  in  this 
country,  whether  under  the  Royal  domains  or  private 
lands,  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  Crown;  allother 
minerals  in  private  lands  are  the  absolute  property 
of  the  subject,  and  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  subject, 
so  far  as  respects  these  separate  absolute  rights,  may 
or  may  not  authorise  the  exploring  of  the  soil.  In 
foreign  countries  the  law  varies  in  different  States, 
but  generally  the  State  reserves  some  power  over  the 
minerals,  with  a  view  of  seeing  that  the  lands  are 
explored  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seeks  very  frequently  to  check  improvident 
enterprises. 

In  France,  by  virtue  of  various  articles  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  combined  with  the  laws  of  1701  and  1810, 
it  is  provided  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  France,  below 
the  depth  of  100ft.,  should  become  the  property  of  the 
nation,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  public,  and  unfettered  by  any 
claim  from  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Government 
has  a  sovereign  right  to  grant  a  concession  to  whom- 
soever it  pleases,  foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  and 
acknowledges  no  right  of  preference  in  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  or  the  first  discoverer  of  the  minerals  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  claim  upon  the  consideration  and 
goodwill  of  the  Government.  But,  although  mines 
cannot  be  explored,  even  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  except  under  a  concession  from  the  Government, 
quarries  can  be  worked  bj'  the  proprietor  of  the  soil 
withoutany  such  concession,  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  State. 

In  Belgium,  tlie  French  laws  of  1791  and  IHIO, 
combined  with  a  new  code  of  laws  made  b}-  Belgium 
herself  in  18.37,  govern  the  proprietary  rights  in  mines 
and  quarries.  As  in  France,  so  ia  Belgium,  mines 
below  a  certain  depth  are  the  property  of  the 
n.ation,  and  are  worked  under  Government  grants, 
but  quarries  are  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  without  those  restrictions  imposed  by  the  French 
laws.  But  the  Belgian  legislators  have  recently 
introduced  important  modifications  of  the  French 
laws.  By  the  code  of  1837  a  preference  is  given  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  have  the  first  concession 
for  exploring  minerals  under  his  own  lands,  but  by  a 
decree  of  1856,  the  proprietor  must  satisfy  the 
Government  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  pecuniary 
funds  for  exploring  the  mines  and  carrj'ing  on  the 
undertaking,  and  that  the  land  can  be  profitably 
worked. 

In  Germany,  among  the  petty  states,  some  con- 
siderable modifications  of  the  ancient  laws  have  been 
made  by  the  different  sovereigns.  Generally,  every 
one  is  entitled  to  a  provisional  right  of  search,  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  vein  or  other  mineral  deposit, 
the  discoverer  is  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  a  grant  of  a 
certain  measured  space  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  discovery.  The  demand  for  the  grant 
cannot  be  refused  unless  there  be  conflicting  claims, 
in  which  case  the  first  finder  and  not  the  first  claimant 
is  entitled  to  preference.  The  interest  in  the  mine, 
when  granted,  is  perm.anent,  assignable,  and  trans- 
missible: but  is  subject  to  the  obligation  of  continual 
working,  of  payment  of  the  tenth  to  the  State,  and 
a  small  fixed  ([uarterly  rent.  The  interest  in  a  mine 
worked  under  such  a  grant  is  divided  into  shares, 
of  which  a  small  share  is  assigned  to  the  land  owner 
as  a  compensation  for  the  casements  over  his  land. 
In  some  districts,  a  mine  deserted  by  the  grantee,  or 
left  unworked  for  the  space  of  a  year,  is  declarcil 
vacant  and  again  free ;  the  use  of  timber,  fuel  and 
water,  and  space  for  necessary  buildings,  are  pro- 
vided at  fixed  payments  to  the  landlord ;  and 
labourers  are  exempt  from  various  tolls  and  (luties 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  and  from  mili- 
;ary  service,  and  they  have,  moreover,  a  lien  on  the 
jroduce  for  their  wages. 

In  Prussia,  so  soon  as  a  discovery  is  reported  to  the 
Sovernment,  it  is  in<]uired  into  by  the  local  oflicer, 
sho  gives  a  provisional  concession,  and  after  a  .shaft 
las  been  sunk,  and  the  Government  surveyor  has 
leen  able  to  descend  and  inspect  the  mine,  and  report 
hat  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  in  the 
ixistence  of  minerals,  and  that  they  can  be  profitably 
|Yorked,  the  Ciovernment  confirms  the  provisional 
;rant,  which  estabUshes  a  good  title  to  the  mine. 
Jut  as  in  France,  so  in  Prussia,  uo  right  of  preference 


to  the  grant  can  be  claimed  bj'  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil. 

The  mining  laws  of  Austria  were  revised  and 
amended  by  an  imperial  decree  of  1854;  but  they 
do  not  present  any  remarkable  features  of  difference 
from  the  laws  of  Germany  in  general.  ConsequentI}', 
the  sovereign  has  the  power  of  granting  concessions 
to  work  minerals  in  private  lands,  and  reserves  for 
the  State  a  double  duty ;  the  one  fixed,  depending 
upon  the  area  of  the  mine,  and  the  other  variable, 
being  one-tenth  of  the  raw  produce,  paj-able  in 
money. 

Several  codes  of  law  have  from  time  to  time  been 
pronluIg.^ted  in  Spain,  modifying  the  ancient  laws; 
and,  in  1S59,  anew  code  of  laws,  entitled  ''Legis- 
la(,^ion  de  Minus,"  was  passed,  by  virtue  vf  which  the 
mining  l.aw-s  of  that  country  are  consolidated  and 
amended.  By  those  laws,  all  inorganic,  metallife- 
rous, combustible  and  saline  substances,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  when  they  occur  in  veins  which  re- 
quire mining  operations,  and  precious  stones,  whether 
they  are  discovered  on  or  beneath  the  surface,  are 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  search  for  them  without  a  grant  from 
the  Government ;  but  stone,  sand,  and  other  sub- 
stances required  for  building  or  agricultural  purposes 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned laws,  and  also  other  minerals  found  in  beds  of 
rivers  until  they  amount  to  such  qu.antitics  as  to 
require  a  mining  establishment.  When  the  Govern- 
ment grants  a  concession,  the  grantee  has  to  pa^^  the 
owner  of  the  surface  a  fair  value  for  so  much  of  the 
land  as  he  may  require,  and  also  to  give  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  fair  compensation  for  an}- 
future  damage  which  may  ensue  to  the  surface  in 
consequence  of  the  mining  operations  undertaken  or 
prosecuted  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  concession. 
The  concession  does  not  enable  the  grantee  to  work 
for  minerals  in  vineyards,  ornamental  or  pasture 
grounds,  or  within  forty  j'ards  of  any  building,  rail- 
way, pubhc  road,  or  canal,  without  the  license  of 
the  owner  of  the  surface,  or  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  nor  within  fourteen  hundred  yards  of  fortified 
places  without  a  license  from  the  military  authori- 
ties. Upon  the  estabUshraent  of  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  the  seceding  provinces  gene- 
rally retained  the  laws  of  the  mother  State  :  but  thev 
have  since  made  such  modifications  of  them  as  were 
neeessarj'  on  changing  a  monarchical  for  a  republican 
and  federal  form  of  government,  without  materially 
changing  the  mining  laws.  In  Mexico,  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  consisted  in  conferring  exclusive  and 
absolute  jurisdiction  on  the  local  mining  tribunal  of 
each  province,  and  by  admitting  foreigners  to  obtain 
and  hold  mining  property  on  the  same  terms  as  citi- 
zens. 

The  Roy.al  prerogative  in  Russia  is  limited  to 
mines  and  minerals  situate  within  the  domains  of  the 
Crown.  These  domains,  unlike  other  countries,  are 
of  vast  extent.  They  include  entire  provinces,  for 
instance,  Asiatic  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Kirghisia. 
But  although  royal  rights  are  limited  to  Crown 
lands,  the  Government  has  an  absolute  control  over 
the  sale  of  all  the  precious  metals,  whether  found  in 
Crown  lands  or  in  the  lands  of  private  persons. 
Those  extracted  from  the  Crown  lands  of  Siberia 
are  obliged  to  be  given  up  to  the  authorities,  to  be 
sold  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Government,  but  the 
produce  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  mine,  after  de- 
ducting the  duties  and  expenses  of  sale.  The 
aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors  of  Russia  liave 
secured  to  themselves  greater  privileges  over  tlieir 
lands  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  owners  in  other 
states.  P>en  gold  and  silver  form  no  exception  to 
their  absolute  rights.  They  may  explore  their  own 
lands  themselves,  or  grant  a  license  to  others  without 
the  interference  of  the  Government. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  whilst  in  Great  Britain 
tile  Crown  claims  the  absolute  right  to  all  tlie  gold 
and  silver  in  private  lands,  as  well  as  in  its  own 
domains,  she  ntakes  no  claim  to  any  other  minerals 
in  private  latids,  or  any  right  of  interference  with 
them.  In  Russia  there  is  neither  any  claim  to  gold 
or  silver,  nor  any  right  of  interference  with  private 
bands  ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  countries  on  the 
Continent  there  is  either  an  absolute  right  to  all 
minerals — in  some  instances  immediately  below  the 
surface  itself,  in  others  beyond  a  certain  delined 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet — with  an  absolute  right  to 
insist  upon  granting  a  license  to  work  the  minerals, 
and  in  some  cases  to  prevent  useless  expenditure  of 
money  in  exploring  them.  Which  state  of  things  is 
most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  St.'ite  and  the  proprietors?  and  would  the  State 
lie  ju>ititiftl  in  i-xercising  any  control  or  interference 
with  mini-ral  rights  in  private  lands  in  this  country, 
and,  if  so,  in  wliat  manner  and  to  what  extent  ?  On 
the  other  hami,  would  the  owner  of  private  lands  be 
justified  in  asking  the  Crown  to  relinquish  her  right 
to  the  gold  and  silver  under  the  lands  of  the  subject  ? 


The  two  questions  are  equally  important,  and 
claim  our  serious  attention. 

The  b.aser  metals,  now  hidden  in  the  lands  of 
private  persons,  either  from  want  of  energj',  skiU,  or 
capital,  may  for  ever  remain  there,  to  the  great 
detriment  both  of  the  owner  and  the  people.  May 
not,  therefore,  the  Legislature  stimul.ate  the  energy, 
provide  the  skill,  or  assist  with  capital,  the  owner  of 
these  metals?  And,  on  the  other  h.and,  the  gold 
and  silver  in  private  lands  is  never  worked  by  the 
Crown,  and  may  for  ever  remain  undiscovered  or 
unexplored,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  owner  of  the  soil  to  expend  his  capital,  not 
knowing  what  demands  the  Crown  may  make  upon 
him. 


THE  USE  OF  WATER  GLASS  IN  BUILDING. 

ON  this  subject  H.  Wagner,  of  Pfiftligheim,  re- 
marks, in  the  Hesse  Trade  Circular,  that 
four  kinds  of  water  glass  are  used — potash  water 
glass,  soda  water  glass,  the  double  water  glass  (a 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  potash  and  soda  with 
silica),  and  fixing  water  glass.  For  the  technical 
application  of  double  water  glass,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mix  3  parts  of  concentrated  potash  water  glass  with 
2  parts  of  concentrated  soda  water  glass.  The  fixing 
water  glass  is  a  potash  water  glass  completely''  satu- 
rated with  silica,  to  which  a  portion  of  soluble  soda 
silicate  is  added,  that  is,  to  3  parts  of  concentrated 
potash  water  glass,  1  part  of  soluble  soda  silicate. 
The  latter  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  3  parts  of 
pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  with  2  parts  of 
powdered  quartz,  and  making  a  concentrated  solution 
of  it.  The  fixing  water  glass  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  producing  no  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  coating  is  clean  and  free  from  spots,  on 
which  .account  it  is  preferred  for  ornament  and  in- 
ternal decoration.  In  coating  with  water  glass,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  degree  of  dilution,  and  the 
proportions  given  here  should  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances.  Whatever  be  the  kind  of  water 
glass,  that  of  33°,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
rain  or  river  water,  should  be  used  for  the  first  coat, 
but  with  equal  weight  of  water  for  the  second  and 
third  coat.  Water  glass  of  66°  is  diluted  for  the 
first  coat  with  5,  for  the  second  and  third  with  2^, 
parts  by  weight.  These  proportions  are  retained 
for  sandstones  and  bricks.  Upon  a  surface  of  100 
square  metres,  the  following  proportions  are  required : 

For  1st  coat  41b.  of  water  glass  of  33"  and  121b.  water. 
„   Sad    „     41b.  „  33°    „      81b.      „ 

„   3rd     „     31b.  „  33°    „      61b.      „ 

To  produce  a  fine  and  durable  coat  of  water  glass 
upon  a  wall,  special  regard  must  be  had  to  the  dress- 
ing. The  problem  is  to  give  it  a  stonelike  solidity, 
and  to  fuse  it  evenly  with  the  wall,  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  water  glass  shall  soak  uni- 
formly into  every  part.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  the 
mortar  should  be  more  thin  than  fat ;  the  water 
glass  would  penetrate  with  difticulty  into  limy  mortar, 
and  cause  also  cracks,  whicii  should  be  avoided. 

This  must  be  well  dried  and  exposed  for  a  longer 
time  to  the  air,  to  be  converted  into  a  subcarbonate 
of  lime,  because  otherwise  the  quicklime  would  par- 
tially' decompose  the  water  glass.  The  wall  thus 
prepared  is  saturated  with  soda  or  double  water  glass 
of  33°,  using  the  same  process  of  dilution  for 
each  coat  as  above  given.  With  larger  surfaces 
small  rain  spouts  are  used,  from  which  the  jet  is 
distributed  like  fine  rain  by  being  forced  through  a 
strainer  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  operation 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  pores  of  the  wall  are  not  closed  by 
a  too  frequent  charge,  or  too  concentrated  solutions, 
and  thus  become  unfit  to  receive  the  colours. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  uniform  ground,  a  water 
glass  mortar  should  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  — 10  parts  of  sharp  dried  saiul,  and  3 
|iarts  ofipiicklime,  slaked  in  the  air  (by  sprinkling 
fresh  burnt  lime  with  water,  and  frequent  stirring 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder),  are  mixed  with 
2  parts  of  chalk,  or  litnestone,  powdered  quite  dry 
and  passed  through  a  moderately  fine  sieve ;  then 
this  mixture  is  worked  into  a  plastic  dough  with  a 
soda  water  glass  of  33°,  ililuted  with  2  parts 
of  water,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  like  ordinary  mor- 
tar for  dressing.  This  mortar  does  good  service,  also, 
in  tlie  joints  of  brick  walls,  and  wherever  it  is  im- 
portant to  guard  iigainst  air  and  damp.  It  will 
differ  from  this  according  as  more  sand  or  chalk  is 
added,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  water  glass  solu- 
tion employed  is  more  concentrated.  After  drying, 
which  takes  a  few  days,  it  becomes  stone  hard,  and 
should  be  saturated  repeatedly  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed with  a  solution  of  soda  water  glass  (which  is 
cheaper  than  potash  water  glass,  and  for  this  purpose 
(piite  su'fiicient). 

When  the  foundation  is  laid  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  after  drying,  the  coating  with  colour  may  be 
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proceeded  with.  The  colours  to  be  applied,  before 
they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  water  glass,  are 
moistened  with  sufficient  rain  or  river  water  with- 
out rendering  them  liquid.  The  more  plastic  and 
uniform  this  colour  paste  is,  the  better  it  mixes  after- 
wards with  the  water  glass,  and  the  less  fear  there 
is  that  the  colour  will  curdle. 

Even  when  the  different  coats  are  laid  on  as  pre- 
scribed, the  double  water  glass  should  be  used.  After 
tweutj'-four  hours  a  fresh  coat  may  be  applied,  and 
to  prevent  an  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  last  coat  with  fixing  water 
glass.  In  order  to  impart  a  certain  gloss  like  oil 
paint,  the  last  coat,  when  dry,  is  gone  over  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  fixing  water  glass,  taking  care 
that  those  parts  which  imbibe  slowly  present  a  uni- 
form appearance.  The  choice  of  the  various  colours 
is  by  no  means  indifferent,  as  many  have  so  close 
an  affinity  to  water  glass  that  they  are  no  sooner  in 
contact  than  they  curdle  at  once  to  a  useless  mass, 
as  often  happens  with  the  commercial  oxide  of  iron, 
when,  after  its  preparation,  it  still  contains  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  Other  colours  are  materially  changed 
in  their  tints ;  for  this  reason,  none  of  those  colours 
derived  from  the  organic  kingdom  should  be  used, 
as  they  fade  sooner  or  later. 


MOUNTING  DRAWINGS  AND  TRACINGS. 

TIIE  following  details  of  an  operation  often  in- 
quired about  will  answer  man}'  queries.  They 
are  extracted  from  the  Engineer.  The  difficulty  of 
mounting  a  dr.awing  and  tracing  increases  directl}' 
as  the  size,  and  also  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  shape  of  the  sheet.  Thus  a  square  sheet  is  more 
troublesome  to  mount  than  one  of  the  same  area  in 
which  the  length  is  greater  than  the  breadth.  As  a 
rule,  the  majority  of  engineering  drawings  and  trac- 
ings which  are  mounted  do  not  exceed  the  size  of 
a  sheet  of  double  elephant,  or  40in.  by  2Cin.  The 
two  objects  to  be  attained  in  nionnting  either  a 
drawing  or  a  tracing  are,  first,  that  it  should  adhere 
iiniforml}^  and  thoroughly  to  thematerial  upon  which 
it  is  mounted,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  without  the  slightest  crease  or  pucker 
whatever.  Obviouslj',  it  is  in  ensuring  the  latter 
requisite  that  the  difficulty,  or  we  should  more 
correctly  say  the  trouble,  consists.  Unless  the 
drawing  or  tracing  is  very  sm.all  two  persons  are 
required  to  manage  the  operation,  although  indivi- 
dual dexterity  will  sometimes  suffice  to  render  one 
operator  sufficient. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it    is  required  to  mount  a 
drawing   made  on   a  sheet  of  double   elephant   on 
brown  holland.     First,  have  ready  a  pot  of  paste,  a 
flat,  not  a  round,  paste  brush,  as  the  former  spreads 
the  paste  more  uniforml}^    a  small    sponge,    some 
small  iron   tacks,  a  hammer,  some   sheets  of   thin 
white  paper,  and  a  clean  duster.     The  paste  should 
be  well  made,  not  too  fluid — as  the  damping  of   the 
p.aper    dilutes  it    a  little — and  there  should  be  no 
lumps  in  it.     The  tacks  should  not  be  the  common 
tin  tacks,  as  they  are  very  blunt  at  the  point  and 
make  holes  unnecessarily    large.       Let   the    brown 
holland  be  the  same  size  as  the  drawing,  with  about 
an  inch  of  margin  to  spare  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 
Place  the   board  upon  which   the  drawing  is  to  be 
mounted  on  a  couple  of  stools,  or  a  table,  or  in  some 
position  in  which  it  can  be  readily  got  at  all  round. 
Lay  the  holland  iipon  it,  and  tack   it  ilown   to  the 
bo.ard  along  one  of  the  longer  sides,  with  tacks  about 
-Sin.  .'ip.'irt,  driven  far  enough  to  hold,  but  no  farther, 
to    avoid  disfiguring  the  board.     Having   slightly 
damped  the  holland,  the  remaining  three  sides  niay 
be  tacked  down,  taking  care  to  stretch   it  taut,  but 
not  to  strain  it  too  much.     The  drawing  should  now 
belaid  face  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  perfectly  clean 
•white  paper,  and  thoroughly  welled  all  over  with  the 
sponge  with  clean  water,  especially  the  edges.  These 
Jire  Ihc  ])arts  of  the   paper  wlueh  dry  first,  and  if 
they  are  not  well  wetleil,  they  dry  before  the  rest  of 
the  paper,   and  so  check  the  uniform  expansion  of 
the  whole,  which  is  indispensable  to  m.aking  a  good 
mount.     The  IidH.'UkI  and  drawing  should   then  be 
well   "  payed  over"'  with  paste,   but  not  too  thickly, 
and  the  actual  operation  of  mounting  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.     Tlie  two  mounters,  as  they  may  be 
termed,   seize  the  drawing  each  of  them  by  one  of 
the  shorter   sides,  Indding  a  corner  with  each  hand, 
and  hold  it  extended  a  short  distance  above  the  hoard 
to  see  where  it  should  lie.     No.  1   mounter,   as  we 
■will  term  him,  lays  down  upon  tlie  holland  the  end 
lie  holds,  running  his  fingers  along  the  edge  so  as  to 
press  it  down.     He  Ihen  lakes  a  sheel  of  clean  paper, 
And   places  it  for  a  length  of  al)ont  fiin.   over  the 
drawing,  .and  smooths  it  down  with  lnjth  his  hands, 
pressing  it  from  the  centre  towards  the  sides.     No.  2 
all  this  while  holds  his  end  of  the  paper  raised  above 
the  board,  and  only  allows  it  lo  gradually  touch  the 
iiolland  as  No.  1  advances  the  sheet  of  clean  paper 


over  the  drawing,  and  continues   smoothing  it  down 
with  his  hands.     When  the  whole  drawing  has  been 
laid  down  in  this  manner,  the  two  mounters  may 
with  the  edge  of  a  set  square  smooth  the  drawing  all 
over  from  the  centre  towards  the  edges.     The  object 
of  this  is   to  press  or  squeeze  out  tlie  superfluous 
paste,  as  well  as  every  particle  of  air  between  the 
drawing  and  the  holland.     All  creases   and  puckers 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  air  underneath  the  draw- 
ing.    If  a  crease,  as  sometimes  happens,  particularly 
in  mounting  tracings,  is  very  obstinate  and  "  won't 
come  out,"  the  drawing  or  tr.acing  should  betaken 
up  at  once  .and  laid  down  again.     Using  undue  force 
to  get  rid  of  the  crease  pucker  is  li.able  to  damage 
Ihe  drawing.     When  the  operation  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  the  drawing  .should  be  left  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry.     A  slip  of  the  paper  along  each 
side  should  be  cut  off  with  the  holland.     For  this 
reason  the  drawing  should  not  be  "trimmed"  before 
it   is    mounted,    but  the  paper  laid  down  with  its 
edges  rough  and  unsquared.     If  trimmed  previouslv 
to  mounting,  it  may  have  to   be  squared  again,  as 
some  of  the  edges  ma}'  expand  a  little  unequally. 
Drawings  are  mounted  on   brown  holland,  on  union 
(a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton),  and  on  cotton.     Of 
these   the  strongest  is   the  holland,    but  it  is   also 
thicker    than   the    other    materials.     When    a   thin 
material    is   required    "  shrouding"    answers    very 
well.     Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  down  the  drawing 
on    the    "undressed"  side  of    the    "shrouding,"  or 
rather    that    which    is    less    "  dressed"    than    the 
other.     Tracings  are  always  mounted  on  paper,  and 
sometimes,    but    not    often,    the   paper    with    the 
tracing  on    it   is  afterwards  mounted  on  linen  or 
cotton,    as  the    case    may    be.     The    operation    of 
mounting  a  tracing  on  paper  is   the  same  as  that 
already  described  for  a  drawing,  but  more  care  and 
more  patience  is  required,  iu  consequence   of    the 
flimsier  character  of  the  material,   and    the   much 
greater  liability  to  air   bubbles  and  puckers.     It  is 
not  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  an   old  band  to 
be  obliged  to  take  up  a  tracing  and  lay  it  down  again 
in  order   to   get   it  smooth  and  free  from  creases. 
The   errors    usually    committed    by    beginners    in 
mounting  drawings  and  tracings,  are,  overstraining 
the    material   upon    which   the    drawing   is    to    be 
mounted,    putting   on   too    much    paste,    too  much 
hurry  on  the  part  of  No.  2  in  laying  down  his  end 
of  the  drawing  or  tracing,  and  too  great  an  anxiety 
to  cut  it  otf  before  it  is  dry.     Drying  a  "mount"  by 
exposing  it  to  a  fire  should  never   be  attempted,  as 
the  consequence  will  probably  be  the  peeling  oft  of 
the  whole  drawing.     The  heat  of    the   room,    and 
time,    and    air,    and   sunshine,    are    the   legitimate 
means  for  the  purpose.     Some  discretion  must  be 
observed  in  the, use  of  the  set  square,  or  whatever 
instrument  be  used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
drawing  or  tracing.     This  is  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  latter  case,  or  the  mounter,  on  inspecting 
his  work,  will  find  to  his  dismay  that  he  has  scraped 
away  a  portion  of  the  tracing  with  the  superfluous 
paste.     Besides  drawings   and  tracings,   it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  mount  plans  belonging  to  books, 
and    still    retain   them,   or   replace   them,    iu    their 
original  place  iu  the  volume.     For   this  purpose  we 
can   recommend   the  use  of  silk   as    the    mounting 
material.     It  is  not  only  a  material  upon  which  a 
"  mount "  can  be  made  with  great  facility,  but  the 
result  is  infinitely  more   satisfactory  than  with  any 
description    of    linen    or    cotton.     While    stronger 
than  these,   it  is    very  much    thinner,    which    last 
quality,  combined  with  the  former,    constitutes  the 
two    desiderata    in    a   material    for   mounting.     If 
drawings   are  required  to   be  mounted,  which  have 
been  previously  joined  together  by  overlapping,  the 
joints  should  be    "  feather  edged,"  or    they  will  be 
very  thick  and  clumsy  when  mounted. 


$rali)iiig  Intelligence. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation  stcme  of  tho  new  County  and  Pro- 
bate Courts,  Peterborough,  was  laid  on  Friday  week. 
Messr.s.  S.  &  W.  Pattinson,  of  Bleaford,  arc  tho 
builders. 

Messrs.  Bedford  Lemcre  &  Co.  have  photographed 
tho  more  important  objects  in  the  Royal  Areluteetu- 
ral  Museum,  and  are  now  offering  sets  lor  sale  to 
Hrchiteets  and  others.  The  series  contains  some 
20U  examples,  chiefly  details  from  English  and 
French  Cathedrals. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
of  the  Cardiff  School  of  Art  t.iok  place  on  Wednes- 
day week,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  presiding. 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Belcher,  architects,  3,  Adolaide- 
placo,  London  Bridge,  in  a  letter  to  us  on  our  article 
a  fortnight  since  on  Queen  Victoria-street,  City,  say 
— "  We  consider  our  client,  Mr.  .lames  ^Vheeler,  tho 
proprietor  of  Mansion  House  Buildings,  had  tho 
honour  of  commencing  tho  buildings  in  the  now 
street,  his  being  the  first  two  plots  of  ground  let  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works." 


CHURCIIES    AND    Cn.\PELS. 

Kendai.. — A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  on  i 
Wednesday  at  Kendal.     The  building  will  seat    170 
persons.     The   seats  are  open,  with  sloping  backs, 
and  solid  ornamental    bench   ends.     The  ceiling  is 
h.alf-timbered.     The  timber   throughout  is  of  pitch- 
pine  aud  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.     The  style  I 
is    modernised    Eughsh    Gothic,   the  entrance  front  ] 
being  faced  with  dressings  of  freestone  and  limestone, 
broken  up  to  form  buttresses  and  a  gable.    The  tot.al 
cost  of  erection,  including  site  and  old  buildings,  will 
be  about  £480 ;  and  the  whole    has  been  carried  out  j 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect,  of  Kendal. 

Klnc,ston-o!T-Thajies. — The  new  church  of  S. 
.John  the  Evangelist,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  con- 
secrated on  Thursday  week.  The  church,  which  is 
of  stone,  and  Early  English  in  style,  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  south  porch,  transepts,  and  chancel,  termina- 
ting in  an  apse.  The  tower  and  spire  have  yet  to  be 
built.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Surbiton. 
The  cost,  including  lighting  and  warming,  is  about  ] 
£7,000. 

Meltox-on-tiie-Hill,     near    Doncastek. — A] 
new  roof  has  recently  been  placed  over  the  nave  of 
this  church,   in  lieu  of  the  old  plaster  ceiling.     It  I 
consists  of  principal  rafters,  with  collars  and  carved  | 
braces,  moulded  and  pierced,  aud  is  boarded  to  receive 
the  stone  covering.     The  work  has  been  executeii  in 
pitch  pine,  by  Mr.  John  Presley,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  of  Pother-  | 
ham.     The  church  contains  some  interesting  features, 
amongst  which  is  a  small  but  beautiful  stained  glass 
window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  a  figure 
of  William  of  Melton,   Archbishop  of  York,  and  a 
beautiful  Virgin  and  Child. 

ToETWOKTH. — The  parish  church  of  Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday,  aft,er 
restoration  by  Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter,  at  a  cost 
of  £.5.000.  The  tower  has  been  partially  restored; 
it  was  pulled  down  to  about  .30  ft.  from  the  top,  aud 
the  pinnacles  have  been  restored  as  they  originally 
were.  The  body  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  re- 
built. The  walls  are  of  sandstone  and  Box  free- 
stone. In  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  rafters 
are  of  Memel  timber,  and  the  boards  of  pitch  pine. 
The  roof  is  a  double  one,  each  part  being  of  a  circular 
shape,  with  carved  bosses,  and  about  30ft.  high.  Aa 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  edifice  by  the  erection 
of  a  vestry  on  the  north  side. 

Warwick. — On  S.  Edniund's  Day  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  consecrated  the  new  north  aisle  that  has 
been  added  to  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Warwick, 
and  which,  with  other  additions,  has  cost  £2,000. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  elevated  several  feet, 
and  eight  clerestory  windows  added  on  each  side,  and 
thechancel  elongated  16ft.  Mr.  D.  Smith,  of  Chilvers 
Colon,  was  the  builder. 

SCHOOLS. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,    on    Wednesday,  Mr.    Charles   Reed,    M.P., 
brought  up  a  report  from  the  Works  Committee.  He 
moved  : — "  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Downs  &  Co., 
amounting  to  £9,328,  for  the  erection  of  a  school  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  1,213  children,  on  the  site 
in  New   Winchester-street,    Islington,  be  accepted. 
That  the  tender   of  Messrs.   L.  H.    &  R.   Roberts, 
amounting  to  £8,371,  for   the  erection  of  a  .school 
providing  accommodation  for  1038  children,    on  the 
site  in  Gloucester-street,  Stepney,  be  accepted.  That 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Green,  of  Marlborough- 
street,  Elackfriars-ro.ad,   amounting  to   £0,7.58,    forf 
the  erection  of  a  school,  providing   accommodalionj 
for  788  children,  on  the  site  in  Creek-road,  DeptfordA 
be  accepted.     That  the  quantity  surveyor's  commis-B 
sion,  amounting  to  £1.53,  for  taking  out  the  quanti-f 
ties  in   the  case  of  the  Gloucester-street,   Stepney,] 
Schools,  be  paid  direct  by  the  Board."     The  resolu-j 
lion  was   agreed  to.     The   following  resolution,    byj 
Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  was  lost  on  a  division  by  12  tol 
7  : — That   it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Works  Com-j 
mittee  to  include  in  the  terms  of  contracts  with  thB) 
builders  of  any  schools  for  the  Board  a  power  to  re-j 
quire  sureties,  which  sureties  shall  be  denuxnded  un-j 
less    there  .are  exceptional  circumstances  renderingj 
such  a  course  unnecessary."  j 

i 


In  our  notice  of  tho  Slow  Combustion  Grate,  lasH 
week,  we  incorrectly  stated  that  Messrs.  Clark  W 
Hunt  wore  tho  inventors  ofr  tho  grate.  This  is  not 
the  case,  they  being  the  agents  for  tho  patoutoes. 

A  new  Free  Church  is  about  to  bs  erected  at 
Ferry-hill,  Aberdeen,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  M'Millan,  architect. 
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TO  CORRESPOin^ENTS. 

[\Yo  111  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho  opinions  rf 
,' i;  irrespomlcnts.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
th  I'  ;il!  cuiuiuunications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GAKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofl5ce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
i.  Passuore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  Is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
■words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  he  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oflBce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thxirsday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  Ss.  each. 


NOTICE. 
The  time  for  sending  In  the  drawings  for  the  BtJiLDiNG 
News  School  Planning  Competition  is  extended  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1S7-2.  For  particulars,  see  Building 
News,  August  9,  137;^,  p.  102,  and  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, September  6,  1S72. 

Eboeived.— P.  J.  W.— T.  A.  R.— G.  E.  &  Co.— G.  W.^J.  D. 

— G.  F.  D.— H.  &  Co.— S.  &  Co.— S.  Bros.— E.  W.T.-J.  C. 

M.  A.  B.— E.  T.  S.— W.  &  T.— J. N.— E.  F.  B.— P.M.— J.  F. 
One  IX  Doubt.— Pray  remain  there. 
School  Pl.^xninq  Competition. — Several  drawings  have 

come  to  hand.    Full  particulars  next  week. 


Comspiikacc. 


GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Travis,  who 
■wrote  to  you  last  week  so  lengthily  iu  advocacy  of 
the  use  of  f^'ranite  in  buildings,  could  .see,  or  will 
even  read  of,  the  complete  collapse  and  destruction 
of  all  the  granite  buildings  iu  the  fire  at  Boston, 
he  would  tell  a  different  tale.  For  his  information  I 
copy  from  a  letter  just  received.  The  writer  says  : 
*'  Of  these  granite  buildings  it  may  be  said,  with 
almost  literal  exactness,  that  there  is  not  one  stone 
left  upon  another  that  is  not  torn  down,  and  not 
only  so  but  the  massive  stones  thus  disjointed  are 
disintegrated.  I  picked  up  and  pocketed  a  piece  of 
marble  and  a  piece  of  granite  of  equal  size  which  lay 
alongside  each  other.  They  had  been  subjected  to 
,  the  same  tremendous  test.  The  granite  crumbled 
under  my  fingers  like  caked  rice,  the  marble  was  as 
llrrn  as  when  it  was  quarried.  All  over  this  tract 
y<i\\  may  see  what  must  amount  to  two  millions  of 
bnshels  of  grains  of  granite  the  size  of  blasting 
powder,  reduced  to  that  state  not  by  concussion, 
m;irk  you — for  granite  splits  and  does  not  disin- 
tegrate, however  hard — but  by  mere  heat.  It  looks 
as  if  there  had  been  a  hailstorm  of  adamant."  Let 
Mr.  Travis  forsake  granite  and  try  marble  with  a 
good  brick  backing. — I  am,  tSbc,  E.  G. 


ARE  ARCHITECTS  BORN  OR  MADE? 
SiK, — Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  in  his  very  excellent 
lecture,  declared  that  "  architects  are  made,  not 
born."  The  assertion  can  be  true  only  in  a  limited 
sense,  for  when  we  remember  that  there  are  archi- 
tects and  architects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
are  born  and  some  are  made.  Nothing,  says  the 
lecturer,  can  supply  the  want  of  genius;  but,  surely, 
genius  is  more  a  birth  or  creation  than  a  thing  to  be 
manufactured.  Architecture  does  not  stand  alone 
in  this  (U'tinition.  Ilandel,  jNIozart.  Reynolds,  An- 
gelo,  Phidias,  Wakcham,  Stcinbach,  Wren,  Newton, 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  were  they  made  or 
born  ?  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  knowledge,  skill, 
precedent,  and  examples  have  helped  to  build  those 
men  up,  but  by  their  genius— their  birthright  in- 
heritance— were  they  enabled  to  soar  so  high  above 
the  level  of  mankind.  We  have  not  only  within 
reach  the  examples  and  acquired  knowledge  which 
tbo.se  geniuses  had,  hut,  much  more,  the  works  of 
their  own  hands  and  a  wider  range  of  research,  so 
that  if  architects  are  made,  surely  tliey  ought  to  rise 
immeasurcably  above  their  present  position,  and  even 
to  excel  the  noblest  ancient  examples.  Tliat  the 
skill  of  imitation  and  reproduction  has  taken  the 
place  iif  originaUty,  invention,  and,  in  fact,  the 
essential  elements  of  genius,  JH  partly  because  the 
age  is  only  too  fruitful  in  architects  who  are  made, 
and  beggarly  indeed  in  architects  who  are  born. 
Many  men  enter  the  profession,  but,  finding  archi- 


tecture ungenial  to  their  nature,  the  vastest  and 
most  complete  education  in  the  world  can  never 
make  them  architects.  It  is  the  same  with  fevery 
other  profession  of  art  and  science.  Give  me  that 
man  who  has  left  some  other  calling  and  taken  to 
architecture,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  love  and 
predilection,  and  he  will  shiue  in  it  much  more  than 
the  carefully-nurtured  pupil  or  the  man  of  deep  eru- 
dition absorbed  in  the  triumphs  of  the  past.  The 
paragraph  of  the  lecture  in  which  the  assertion  we 
have  been  discussing  occurs  is  dismissed  with  tan- 
talising brevity,  but  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
answer  Mr.  Smith  out  of  that  excellent  book  of  his, 
"The  Acoustics  of  Public  Buildings,"  at  p.  2  :— 

"One  word,  however,  must  be  said  upon  the  de- 
gree of  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  theoretical 
knowledge.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all 
branches  of  architectural  practice  rules  and  princi- 
ples never  did,  never  will,  and  never  can  supersede 
the  necessity  for  intelligence,  judgment,  tact,  expe- 
rience, and  something  of  intuitive  perception  in  their 
application.  The  most  successful  architects  will  tell 
you  that  their  judgment  of  the  probable  acoustic 
[and  architectural]  effect  of  this  or  that  arrangement 
is  as  much,  or  more,  the  result  of  a  sort  of  instinct 
— a  kind  of  internal  perception  of  what  will  do  or 
what  will  not  do,  as  it  is  of  the  application  of  a  code 
of  laws,  or  a  set  of  rules;  and  knowledge,  to  be  of 
much  value  in  this  department,  must  be  associated 
with  a  sort  of  tact,  not  to  say  instinct,  which  is  not 
to  be  gained  at  once  or  easily,  nor  without  making 
the  subject  one  of  constant  observation  and  thought 
when  visiting  existing  buildings,  or  when  preparing 
or  examining  designs  for  new  ones." 

I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  paragraph  at 
length,  for  such  is  its  depth  of  truth  and  Avarning 
that  it  deserves  to  b^  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  student.— I  am,  &c.,  H. 


CHIMNEYS  AND  FLUES. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  his  letter  last  week, 
asks  : — "  Will  not  the  vast  stacks  he  ("  IL.")  admires 
conduct  starwards  most  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  less  than 
would  suffice  to  roast  an  ox?"  To  answer  that 
question  from  practical  observation  would  neces- 
sitate a  starring  expedition,  combined  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  cookery,  so  that,  for  the  present, 
I  fear  the  question  must  remain  one  of  those  lofty 
and  soaring  unsolved  problems  of  the  day.  It  may, 
however,  be  confessed  that  the  principle  of  all  flues 
is  to  conduct  heat  out  of  the  rooms  rather  than  into 
them.  Far  more  practical  and  commonplace  is  the 
reference  to  the  flues  in  Belgravia,  9iu.  by  9in., 
which  answer  ;  and  those  14in.  by  9in.,  which  do 
not  answer,  and  Mr.  Seddon  asks  me  to  explain  wh}' 
it  should  be  so.  My  answer  is  that,  although  I  know 
nothing  of  the  stacks  referred  to.  they  are  not  carried 
sufficiently  high  into  the  air.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  which  may  possibly  detract  from  the  perfect 
working  of  a  flue,  and  many  of  them  ma}*  be  alto- 
gether unobserved.  Thus  the  pitch  of  the  roof, 
affecting  the  rebound  of  the  wind,  the  presence  of  a 
lofty  tree,  the  propinquity  of  across  street,  of  high 
or  low  buihlings.  andeven  the  quality  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  flue  is  built,  as  well  as  its  size,  may, 
in  a  measure,  affect  the  draught  in  some  winds.  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  a  large  flue  should  be 
carried  higher  than  a  small  one,  hence  large  factor}' 
flues  are  invariably  carried  an  enormous  height. 
Neither  is  it  clear  that,  supposing  the  positions  of 
of  the  large  and  small  flues  in  Belgravia  were  ex- 
changed, that  those  which  answer  now  would  not, 
and  vice  versa.  But  a  large  flue  carried  well  into 
the  lighter  air  is  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes 
of  temperature  or  wind  than  a  small  one  which,  just 
peeping  out  of  the  roof,  may  answer  generally. 

Loftiness  will  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  damp  in  the  flue,  hut  obviate  the  equality  of  the 
density  or  pressure  of  air  on  the  top  and  bottom,  so 
that  a  current  is  always  ensured.  The  rebound  of 
the  wind,  the  lowncss  of  the  .stack,  the  pitcii  of  the 
roof,  and  other  objects,  may  cause  a  downward 
draught  in  some  winds,  and  greater  height  in  the 
stiick  would  cure  this;  indeed,  I  invariably  liud  that 
great  height  is  a  safe  answer,  and  a  sure  cure.  I  do 
not  think  that  so  much  ilepends  upon  the  size  of  the 
flue  as  its  height,  smoothness,  uniformity,  and 
straightness.  all  of  which  sliould  be  strictly  enjoined, 
so  that  the  air  pass  freely  upward. 

The  object  of  the  large  flue  and  still  larger  throat 
is  that  in  any  spasmodic  fluctuation  on  the  top  a 
greater  bulk  of  air  would  have  to  be  displaced,  and. 
as  it  were,  driven  back  before  sucli  change  would  be 
felt  in  the  room.  This  is  a  principle  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  that  excellent  book,  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith, 
'•The  Acoustics  of  Public  Buildings,"'  referred  to  in 
another  letter.  The  further  object  of  the  big  throat 
is  to  imprison,  as  it  were,  a  great  quantity  of  heated 
air,  whose  natural  tendency  is  upward,  aud  thus,   by 


creating  a  vacuum  to  increase  the  draught,  which, 
in  its  turn,  would  be  regulated  by  the  valve  of  the 
register.  This  throat,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  perfect  working  of  every  flue. 

As  I  have  to  endeavoured  to  answer  Mr.  Seddon'.s 
two  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  allow  me,  ia 
conclusion,  on  the  ta  quoqiie  principle,  to  put  two 
to  him.  First,  why  do  not  old  large  tall  stacks  re- 
quire artificial  aids  ?  Secimd,  why  is  it  that  all 
modern  small  flues  and  low  stacks  requhe  pot  or 
cowl  ? — I  am,  &c.  H. 


Sir, — Mr.  Seddon's  letter,  in  your  issue  of  the22n(i 
iust.,  is,  in  m}*  opinion,   both  right  and  wrong.     He 
is  right  in  his    statement  that   contracting  a  house 
flue  at  the  bottom,  and  opening  it  wider  at  the  top,  is 
almost  invariably  a   panacea  against   smoky  chim- 
neys, but  I  hold    him   to   be  wrong  that  flues  with 
wide  throats  and  contracted   outlets  are  necessarily 
uneconomical.     True,  our  forefathers  and  the  monks 
of  old  used  this  system,  and  had  fuel   ad  libitum  at 
their    disposal,    and  could  keep    large  fires  going, 
without  considering  the  expense  of  fuel.     True  also, 
that  we  now  build  our    factory  chimneys  with  wider 
outlets    at    the    top,    and  contracted  inlets  at  the 
bottom.     But  our  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule 
of  our  forefathers  in  this  latter  respect  is  to  promote 
more  rapid  combustion  of    fuel  than  thej"-  required, 
for   manufacturers  of  old  rarely,   if  ever,  exceeded 
25Ib.    pressure  of  steam    per  square  inch,  whereas 
engineers  are  all  now  advocating  three  and  four  times 
that  pressure  in  the  boilers,  and  I  know  of  instances 
of  factories  now  being  advantageously  worked  with 
boiler  pressure  up  to  1.301b.  per   square   inch.     This 
being  the  tendeucv  of  the  age,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
our  forefathers'  example,  aud    reverse  the  order  of 
things,  putting  up  chimneys  of   much  larger   area 
than   was  their  wont,   and    reversing  theu:  plan  by 
making  thera  as  much  wider  at  the   top  than  at  the 
bottom  as  possible.     But  all  this,  bear  in  mind,  is  to 
increase    the    draught,  errjo,  the    rapidity  of  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  and  so  raise  steam    to    higher  pres- 
sure.    I    do  not   suppose  our    ancestors   submitted 
to   smoky  fireplaces  any  more  than  we  are  inclined 
to    do,     and    still    we    see    no    instances    of    their 
departing  from  their  practice  of  wide   throats  at  the 
bottom.     Their  building  art  was  not  go  far  advanced 
as  ours,  their  window  frames  were  not  so  tightly 
fitted  ;   the  same  as  to  the  doors  ;  their  ceilings  were 
seldom  underdrawn,  and,   consequently,  their  rooms 
contained   numerous  opportunities  in   the    way    of 
niches  aud  crevices  wherein  air  could  rush  to  supply 
the    requirements  of  the  chimney  draughts.     If  we 
would  obviate  smoky  chimneys,   it   must  not  be  m 
the  throats  of  the  chimneys,  but  we  must  find  a 
means  of  bringing  air  into  the  rooms  in  some  con- 
venient place,   say,    under   the  hearthstone,  whence 
air  can  be  drawn  up  the  chimney,  and  if  the  terminal 
rises  reasonably  higher  than  the  roofs  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,   a  room   so   provided  need  never  be 
complained  of  as  being  sniokj'.     As  to  economy  in 
con«!umption,  this  can  be  insured  most  certainly  by 
building    chimneys    (as     did    our    ancestors)    wide 
throated.      But    let   us  follow  the  good  old  days  ia 
another   matter — viz.,    make  our    fires  *'  upon  the 
hearth."     They  had  no  real  and  sham  registers,  no- 
patent  this,  that,  or  the  other,  but  simply  piled  their 
fuel  on  a  heap  and  lighted  it.     If  Messrs.  Doulton 
would  make  a  firebrick  trough,  the  bottom  Sin.  or 
4in.  thick,  the  sides  l:^in.  to  2in.  thick,  and  not  more 
than  Sin.  high,    place   that  in  a  neatly  tiled  recess, 
and  place  fire  therein,  we  should    have    no    rapid 
con.sumption  of  fuel ;  and  if  air  is  admitted  into  the 
vicinity   of  the   fireplace,    nay,  even  into    the   flue 
above  the  fire,  we  should  have  no  smoky  chimneys, 
and  no  extravagant  grates.     No  patent  is  required, 
for  we  are   only  following  what  has  already  beea 
done    by    many     of    your  readers    when    extem- 
porising a   fire    for    boiling   a  kettle    at  a    picnic  : 
gipsies  seldom  u.se  grates  in  their  '*  fireplaces  ;"  so  it 
is  perfectly  feasible    to  get  a  fire  to  burn  without 
admitting  air  underneath,  and  even  a  housemaid  will 
learn  iu  time  to  do  it  successfully.     I   conceive  the 
firebrick  trough  may  be  made  much  more  architectural 
than  any  register  grate  or  dogstove,  the  front  may 
be   fluted  or  panelled,   or  embossed,  the   more   the 
better,  as  all  excrescences  serve  to  throw  off  the  heat 
better  than  plane  surfaces. 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  space,  so- 
will  quickly  wind  up  by  saying  that  iu  my  opinion 
Mr.  Seddon  has  not  drawn  the  correct  line  between 
smokv  cliimneys  aud  slow  combustion  or  econoniy. 
—I  am,  &c.  C.  E. 


"  CARLISLE   LIBERALITY. •• 

Sir, — The  uncalled  for,  although  partly  expected, 
answer  to  ray  letter  which  appeared  iu  your  issue  of 
the  l.'jth  inst.,  obliges  me  again  to  trespass  upon  your 
valuable  space. 
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In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Vynne  says,  in  liis  letter  last 
■week,  that  "their  (the  Hall  Company's)  capital  is 
limited."  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  capitals 
of  the  architects  who  may  compete  .should  he  un- 
limited ?  For  the  very  reason  that  he  thinks  it  would 
be  judicious  to  give  no  premiums,  I  thought  it 
judicious  that  the  profession  should  withhold  from 
competing,  because  our  capitals  inay  also  be  limited. 
Secondly,  he  says,  "  The  architect  who  sends  in  the 
best  plan  will  have  the  preference,  and  as  there  is  no 
premium  the  amount  thereof  will  not  have  to  be 
deducted  from  his  commission,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
of  which  little  arrangement  Mr.  Ord  is  doubtless 
aware."  Respecting  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
architect  who  may  send  the  best  plans,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  committee,  "  not  having  much  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,"  may  be  able  to  select  the 
best  without  calling  in  a  professional  man,  qualified 
and  unprejudiced,  to  assist  them  iu  their  decision.  No 
mention  of  this,  however,  is  made  in  the  instructions; 
therefore  little  hope  can  be  entertained  from  that 
tjuarter. 

Again,  thirdly,  Mr.  Vynne  goes  on  to  say  "  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  the  committee  that  it  was  necessary 
to  advertise  that,  having  selected  an  architect,  they 
would  treat  him  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  insult  him."  Evidently  Mr. 
Vynne  cannot  be  a  professional  man,  or  he  would 
imderstand  that  you  cannot,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
insult  a  man  by  telling  him  at  once  what  your  inten- 
tion is,  and  what  you  really  mean  to  do,  instead  of 
leaving  it  for  him  to  surmise  that  your  intentions  are 
■honourable  and  straightforward.  He  must  understand 
as  he  has  made  this  an  unlimited  competition,  the 
probability  there  is  that  the  majority  of  the  competi- 
tors know  nothing  of  him  further  than  seeing  his 
name  figure  as  hon.  sec.  to  a  company,  of  which  they 
know  even  less. 

"With  regard  to  architects'  estimates  being  so  often 
below  the  builder's  tender,  is  not  singular  at  all,  and 
may  be  answered  in  very  few  words,  and  faithfully 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  question.  A  company,  with 
a  limited  capital,  invites  architects  to  send  in  com- 
petition drawings  for  a  building  with  almost  un- 
limited accommodation  ;  competitors  are,  therefore, 
unduly  tempted  to  keep  their  estimates  of  cost  as  low 
as  possible,  and,  consequently,  often  even  under  the 
average. 

I  now  trust  I  have  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Vynne  the  motives  which  prompted 
me  to  ventilate  this  matter;  should  he,  however,  re- 
quire any  further  information  on  tlxe  subject  I  would 
beg  to  refer  him  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Competition 
Comraittoo,  Iloyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or 
to  No.  910  of  the  Building  News,  where  he  will  find 
a  code  of  rules  or  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
architectural  competitions,  which  I  trust  may  have  a 
beneficial  and  enlightening  influence.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  only  add,  with  reference  to  my  "characteristic 
blundering"  iumaking  amuddle  of  llr.  Vynue's  name, 
I  would  refer  him  to  your  printer,  or  his  own  hand- 
writing, as  I  sent  you  the  original  lithographic  im- 
pression of  instructions  as  forwarded  to  me. — I 
&m,  &C-, 

Burham,  November  2-5.  George  Obd. 


GEEEK  ASD  GOTHIC. 
Sir, — I  have  more  than  once  asked  "  Another  Pro- 
testant and  Architect"  to  mention  the  Gothic  building 
that  is  of  equal  or  surpassing  beauty  to  the  Tarthenon. 
To  do  so  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  any  one  who  in  a 
controversy  such  as  this  could  write  "  that  the  highest 
form  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture  is  to  bo  found 
only  in  the  rigid  Doric  of  the  I'arthenon  is  the  sub- 
limest  nonsense  your  pages  can  contain,"  were  it  not  that 
Gothic  opinion,  like  the  Gothic  style,  "admits  further 
development,''  the  same  writer  writing  a  month  after- 
wards that  "  all  admit  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
rarlhenon.'"    1  have  also  more  than  once  asked  him,  if 
the  (Joths  have  produced  a  greater  work  than  the  frieze 
of  the  rartlienon,  can  he  tell  me  its  local  habitation 
and  its  name.     To  answer  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  one  who  in  this  controversy  has  written  that  greater 
things  have  been  done    in  sculpture,  also  in  science, 
poetry,  and  mathematics,  than  had  been  done  by  the 
(Greeks,  were  it  not  for  that  "  variety  for  which  Ciothic 
is  conspicuous,"  the  writer's  conclusion  having   now 
varied  to — "  I  believe  that  the  feats  performed  by  the 
intellectual  athletes  of  Athens  have  never  been   ex- 
celled."    And  to   me  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in 
sculpture,  at  all  events,  his  latest  ojiinion  is  ap]jroaclied 
by  that  of  Mr.  Uuskin  :  "in  Greek  the  human  sculp- 
ture is  perfect" — that  celebrated  criticnot  condescend- 
ing to  characterise  the  sculpture  of  lions,  horses,  and 
centaurs.    I  have  more  than   once  asked   "  Another 
I'rotestant  and  Architect  "  to  prove  what  he  says— that 
"  even  Mr.  Thomson  goes  back  for  inspiration  to  tlie 
Kgyptian."     He  has  little  difliculty  in  doing  this.     He 
"  developes  "   Egj'ption  into    "Greco-Egyptian."  and 
quotes   Mr.  Kuskin.     The  authority  in  whom   he  has 
such  "  Boswellian  faith  "  says   that  "tJreek  and  Kgyii- 
lian  ornament  is  mere  superficial  work,  languid  and 
lifeless,"  and  "  Greek  "  and  "  Kgyjif  ian  "  being  joined 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  and  this  followeil  by  a 
verb  In  the  singular  number  (grammatically  enough), 
"the   above   is   explanatory   of  my   sjieaking  of    the 
Greco-Egyptian  style  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomson." 
Hut  Greco-Egyptian,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  not  in 
question,  and  as  the  greater  contains  the  less,  a  style  Is 
something  more  than  the  mere  cliaracter  of  its  orna- 
ment.    "Another   I'rotestant    and    Architect"    says 
tliat  "even  Mr.  Thomson  goes  back  for  inspiration  to 
tile  Egyptian."     J,  however,  find  nothing  about  either 
Kgyptian    or    "  Grt  co-Egyptian "    in    the    following 


opinions  of  Mr.  Thomson's  works,  given  by  gentlemen 
perhaps  as  well  qualified  to  judge  as  is  "  Another  I'ro- 
testant and  Architect." 

At  the  London  Architectural  Association,  Mr. 
Burges,  an  eminent  Gothic  architect,  thus  concluded 
a  paper  on  "  The  Architecture  of  the  Future  "  ;  — 

"Let  me  ask  you  to  devote  some  time  to  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  They  represent 
buildings  in  Greek  architecture,  but  certainly  the  best 
modem  Greek  architecture  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see.  .  ■  .  Mr.  Thomson's  excellent  designs  suggest 
to  me  a  question  which  we  might  all  ask  ourselves 
whenever  we  turn  out  a  design — viz  ,  '  What  would 
the  Greeks  have  thought  of  if:" '  If  answered  unsatis- 
factorily, would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  try  again  ?  " 

Jlr.  Edward  W.  Godwin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
London  Architectural  Exhibition  Society,  thus  speaks 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomson : — 

"  In  church  architecture,  the  Classic  school  is 
strongly  represented  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
who  contributes  three  or  four  designs,  possessing  far 
more  of  the  genuinely  picturesque  character  of  old 
Greek  work  than  anything  I  know  of  the  ecclesiastical 
work  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  Vice- 
President  remarked:  — 

"  I  am  no  partisan  of  either  side  in  the  battle  of  the 
styles;  for  I  hold  that  bad  buildings  are  more  fre- 
quently due  to  the  want  of  art  in  their  designers  than 
to  any  insurmountable  peculiarities  of  the  style  they 
affect.  As  a  noteworthy  example  of  this,  I  beg  to 
mention  the  entirely  successful  designs  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Glasgow,  in  that,  perhaps,  least  plastic  of  all 
styles— the  Greek."  The  Vice-President  adds  : — "  I 
cannot  pass  Mr.  Thomson's  name  without  a  reference 
to  a  p:iper  by  him  in  vindication  of  his  favourite  style 
read  before  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  ablest  papers  of  the  year  in  connec- 
tion with  our  art." 

Much  of  "  Another  Protestant  and  Architect's  "  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  arrogant  as- 
sumption that  Greek  can  have  no  freedom,  while 
Gothic  "  must  have  liberty  AVithal,  as  large  a  charter 
as  the  winds."  Gothic  is  free  as  tlie  wild  Indian  is 
free,  but  Greek  is  free  under  order  and  Government — 
free  to  those  who  have  drunk  in  the  spirit,  not  merely 
looked  at  the  letter ;  "  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
casing  air"  to  the  born  poet  who  has  genius  to  con- 
ceive and  express,  although  it  may  be  "  cabin'd, 
cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in,"  to  the  made  rhetorician, 
to  whose  first  care  in  "  poetry  "  would  be  a  foot-rule 
of  trochees  and  dactyles.  If  the  Greeks  had  had  to 
design  for  such  multifarious  society  as  is  ouns — to 
clothe  our  naked  and  barefaced  utilities  with  the  true 
and  the  beautiful— in  what  spirit  would  they  have  done 
it?  Does  Greek  cease  to  be  Greek  merely  because  it 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  churches,  villas,  ware- 
houses, or  stables  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Thomson's  warehouse 
in  Union-street,  or  Mr.  Burnet's  at  Madeira-court,  as 
thoroughly  Greek  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pericles;  as  thoroughly  Greek  as  Sir 
George  Scott's  Glasgow  University,  or  Mr-  Street's 
design  for  the  Law  Courts  is  Gothic? 

But  it  is  the  misfortune,  if  not  the  fault  of  Greek 
architecture,  that  it  is  perfect—"  the  Greek  seems 
rigidly  inimitable  in  its  ijeauty  " — "the  perfect  Doric 
of  the  Parthenon  " — the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  Par- 
thenon"— "its  inimitable  perfection  in  virtue  of  which 
you  cannot  deviate  from  the  design  but  to  the  ruin  of 
its  beauty,"  although  a  month  before  there  was  written 
by  the  same  pen— "that  the  highest  form  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  architecture  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  rigid 
Doric  of  the  Parthenon  is  the  sublimest  nonsense 
your  pages  can  contain  ;  "  and  because  of  its  perfec- 
tion it  "admits  no  further  development;"  and  if 
man  be  "  the  pariigon  of  animals,"  he  will  admit  no 
further  development  by  Dr.  Darwin.  But  although 
that  which  is  perfect  may  admit  no  further  develop- 
ment, it  may  admit  further  application— that  is,  by 
those  who  know  how  to  apply  it,  for  it  is  less  easy  to 
apply  Greek  than  Gothic;  but  then  that  is  not  the 
Greek's  fault-  Because  that  the  Greek  architecture  is 
perfect,  or  rather,  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other, 
is  the  reason  why  I  said  that  if  any  consideration  is 
given  to  the  plea  sometimes  urged  that  to  the  Church 
ought  to  be  given  nothing  less  than  the  best  achieve- 
ments of  human  genius,  then  Greek  architecture  must 
be  much  more  appropriate  than  Gothic.  Yet  .see  how 
much  more  ingeniously  than  ingenuously  this  is  put  by 
"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  :  "  "I  feel  assured 
that  Greek  shorn  of  the  glories  of  its  pillars  and  its 
sculpture  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  ;  if  this  he  the 
style  Mr.  Gildard  desires  to  see  iu  all  our  churches, 
where  is  the  genius  he  proposes  to  lay  upon  the  altar?" 
I  propose  to  lay  no  genius  upon  the  altar.  1  say  now, 
as  I  said  before,  that  I  look  upon  Christianity  as  inde- 
jiendent  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  as  independent  of 
Greek  as  of  Gothic.  I!ut  were  it  dependent  in  any 
wise  upon  fine  art,  it  assuredly  should  have  tlie  best. 

"  Another  Protestant  and  Architect  "  "  believes  with 
Mr.  Honeyman  that  the  path  of  .Scottish  church  archi- 
tecture has  been  one  of  progress."  yet  Jlr.  Honeyman 
said  that  "  it  might  he  fairly  questioned  whether,  after 
all  Oiaving  regard  to  the  special  reiinirements  of  the 
building),  the  Classic  style  is  not  absolutely  the  most 
suitable  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship."  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Honeyman.  with  his  large  and  varied 
experience  iu  church  architecture,  is  well  worlhy  of 
consideration,  and,  when  elected  President  of  the 
(jlasgow  Architectural  Society,  he  said,  in  an  occa- 
sional addres.s,  "  I  had  hojied  for  better  tilings  from  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  than  we  have  yet  seen  ; 
but  if  this  revival  is  to  lead  to  nothing  better,  I  fear 
there  may  be  too  much  truth  in  what  a  distinguished 
predecessor  in  this  chair  affirmed,  that  Gothic  was  but 


a  fashion,  the  rage  of  the  day,  doomed  soon  to  pas?  <in 
to  oblivion  or  contempt,  like  the  patches  and  periwig's 
of  the  past,  or  the  crinolines  and  chignons  of  the 
present." 

"  As  to  the  structural  superiority  of  Gothic,  Bar- 
tholomew says  over  and  over  again,  'The  dynamics  of 
Gothic  architecture  outstrip  in  their  combination  of 
economy  and  skill  and  beauty  all  other  efforts  of  the 
architectural  practitioner,  ancient  and  modern.'" 
("Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  seems  also  to 
have  "  a  Boswellian  faith  in  authorities.")  An  emi- 
nent architect,  who  probably  knows  as  much  of  what 
he  is  writing  as  does  Bartholomew,  says,  "  Every  stone- 
in  an  arch  is  a  wedge,  and  every  stone  about  it  is  a 
hammer,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  driving  these 
wedges  home.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  the  arch  into  architecture  has 
strewed  Europe  with  ruins ;  whilst  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  except  where  deliberately  (.or  accidentally] 
injured  or  destroyed,  we  have  lintelled  structures 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  thousands  of  years  with- 
out showing  an  open  joint  or  any  other  symptom  of 
decay,  further  than  natural  disintegration."  As 
"Another  Protestant  and  Architect"  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  he  can  perhaps  mention  the  Gothic  building 
that  when  two  thousand  years  old  will  have  had  re- 
tained to  it  as  much  of  its  constructive  economy  as 
has  now  the  Parthenon. 

"But  the  Parthenon  isnot  legitimate  architecture,  he- 
cause  its  glory  is  in  its  sculpture,  and  that  is  imitative, 
not  creative  art;  Greek  architecture  is  not  legitimate, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  imitation  of  timber  construction." 
Now,  although  "  every  genuine  stylo  of  architecture 
has  carried  its  sculpture  along  with  it  as  a  proper  com- 
ponent element  essential  to  the  completeness  of  every 
important  monumental  edifice,  and  the  Greek  is  the 
only  style  which  harmonises  with  the  highest  style  of 
sculpture,"  in  the  first  place,  the  glory  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  in  itself—"  the  perfect  Doric  "—the  inimitable 
beauty  of  the  Parthenon  ; "  and  in  the  second  place, 
sculpture  is  not  imitative,  but  creative  art— the  fable, 
argument,  or  motive,  the  grouping  and  composing,  the 
action  and  expression  are  no  less  "  creative "  on  a 
sculptured  frieze  than  in  a  written  drama  or  epic.  And, 
again,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Greek  architec- 
ture is  the  imitation  of  timber  construction.  It  is  no 
more  likely  than  in  the  construction  of  Stonchenge. 
It  was  not  of  Greek  architecture  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  whom  Gothic  for  its  reTival  is  infinitely  in- 
debted, wrote — 

Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 
'Twist  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a  freak  had  twin'd. 

And  although  Greek  architecture  were  the  imitation 
of  timber  construction,  of  what  is  this  timber  con- 
struction the  imitation? 

Of  Gothic  sculpture,  the  fashionable  Gothic  archi- 
tect of  the  time.  Sir  George  Scott,  seemed  to  know  the 
value  when  he  sought  Classic  iu  his  design  for  the 
London  memorial  of  Prince  Albert.  Of  Gothic  orna- 
ment, the  fashionable  Gothic  critic,  Mr.  Uuskin,  says 
that  it  "stands  out  in  prickly  independence,  frosty 
fortitude,"  &c.,  and  that  "  we  can  no  more  expect  to 
derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  an  architecture  whose 
ornaments  arc  all  of  one  pattern,  and  whose  pillars 
are  all  alike,  than  we  should  from  a  universe  where  the 
clouds  are  all  of  one  shape."  As  ornament  is  not  an 
essential,  but  an  accessory,  it  is  not  its  province  to  be 
independent.  Its  chief  office  in  architecture  is  to  en- 
rich—like "  words  that  clothe  the  idea,  not  dis- 
guise"—and  less  in  the  particular  than  in  the  general. 
Arising  from  the  character  of  the  moulding  on  which 
it  is  Imposed,  it  enriches  it  in  turn— not  as  "  to  throw 
a  perfume  o'er  the  violet,  a  wasteful  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess," but  rather  "  like  the  sweet  south  that  breathes 
upoii  a  bank  of  violets,  stealing  and  giving  odour." 
That  we  cannot  e.xpect  to  derive  pleasure  and  profit 
from  an  architecture  whose  pillars  are  all  alike  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  a  building  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  whole,  but  is  to  be  seen  as  a  piece  of  patchwork, 
bit  by  bit,  pillar  by  pillar,  slate  by  slate ;  that  it  has 
been  put  up  in  lots  to  suit  visitors,  oue  man's  "  taste  " 
being  a  boss  of  thistles  of  prickly  independence,  and 
another's  a  corbel  of  kail  of  frosty  fortitude. 

A  part  of  "Another  Protestant  and  Architect's" 
letter  professes  to  be  "explanatory  of  his  speaking  of 
the  Greco-Egyptian  style  in  the  works  of  Jlr.  Thom- 
son," from  which  it  now  appears  that  when  he  wrote— 
"  the  solemn  porticoes  and  general  rectangular,  heavy, 
unnatural  stiffness  of  the  Greco-Egyptiau  style  are  too 
suggestive  of  the  abodes  of  imperial  mummies  to  bo 
ever  very  popular  with  country  gentlemen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  he  directly  referred  to  the  designs 
of  that  architect.  If  he  has  seen  Holmwood  Villa, 
either  in  stone  and  lime,  or  as  illustrated  in  a  book  by 
Messrs.  Blackie,  of  Glasgow,  he  has  seen  an  architec- 
tural work  full  of  Greek  spirit  in  alike  its  composition 
and  detail,  and  that  has  neither  solemnity,  heavy  un- 
natural stiffness,  nor  suggestiveness  of  the  abodes  of 
imperial  mummies,  hut  in  which,  by  that  knowledge 
which  is  power,  "the  very  narrow  limits  within  which 
variety  is  possible  in  (ireek  "  (to  those  with  very 
narrow  limits  of  originating)  have  been  broken 
through,  and  the  stvle  is  shown  to  bo  no  less  appli- 
cable to  a  cheerful  home,  rei)lete  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement, and  an  exquisite  grace  that  the  Gothic 
never  knew,  than  to  the  solemn  temples.  But  then 
Holm-tood  Villa  is  not  by  an  architect  whose  solemn 
temples  are  made  more  solemn  by  having  their  roofs 
concealed  by  plaster. 

As  to  the  "metaphysical"  distinction  between 
"nature "and "humanity,". Judge  Haliburton  has  been 
before  me  in  "Nature  and  Human  Nature"— much  of 
the  same  thing. 
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And  because  that  "  the  beauty  of  abstract  lines  has 
interest  only  for  the  few,  but  the  beauty  of  nature  is 
felt  and  understood  by  all,"  I  suppose  the  architect  is 
to  pander  to  the  "all"— that  all  whose  chief  interest 
in  art  is  in  the  portrait  of  her  Majesty  upon  a  shil- 
ling. As  Professor  roynter  puts  it—"  What  they 
desire,  in  fact,  is  an  art  which  shall  appeal  more 
directly  to  minds  incapable  of  appreciating  its  more 
elevated  characteristics  ;  and  this,  they  persuade  them- 
selves, would  be  a  higher  development,  because  ap- 
pealing to  a  wider  range — of  what? — not  of  sympa- 
thies, as  they  imagine,  but  in  truth,  of  minds  in- 
c;ipable  of  wide  sympathies."  .  .  .  "It  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  an  art  that  it  should  have  an 
ideal  of  beauty;"  and  no  style  ever  has  had  such  an 
ideal  of  beauty  as  has  the  Greek. — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow,  November  16.  Thomas  Gildard, 


ANOTHER  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Sir, — I  hail  with  gladness  the  recent  suggestion  of 
another  liuiLDiNr.  Nrws  Sketch  Book,  as,  I  am  sure, 
do  nearly  all  of  your  readers.  When,  however, 
matters  of  detail  come  to  be  discussed,  I  do  not  find 
the  same  unanimity.  Some  propose  that  it  shall  be 
carried  out  like  its  successful  predecessor;  others  that 
it  shall  consist  of  measured  line  drawings  only.  Ob- 
jections are  urged  against  this  latter  proposal  which  I 
need  not  here  quote.  I  refer  in  particular  to  "  H.'s  " 
letter,  last  week.  This  is  a  case  in  which  it  might  well 
be  said — "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were 
t'other  dear  charmer  away."  This,  however,  does  not 
solve  the  difficulty.  I  have  pleasure  in  voting  for  a 
Sketch  Book  consisting  of  measured  examples,  and  (as 
a  previous  correspondent  suggests)  that  "  sketches  "  be 
only  admissible  in  so  far  as  they  are  explanatory  of 
the  other  drawings.  As  retjards  classification.  I  vote 
that  it  he  an  afterwork.  Will  not  the  foregoing  prac- 
tically secure  both  '*  charmers  "  ? — I  am,  &c., 

AlDE-TOI, 


LAND  AND  BtriLDING  SOCIETIES. 

BlRMINOIIAM  FREEHOLD  Laxd  Societa'. — The 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  report  set  forth  that  the 
receipts  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
;£"27,318  6s.  2d.,  thus  making  the  total  income 
£358,318  4s.  2d.  The  gross  profit  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  amount  brought  forward,  is  £7,516  Os.  6d.; 
and  after  payment  of  interest  to  depositors,  placing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  to  in^ 
Testing  members'  accounts,  and  discharging  all 
current  working  expenses,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  society  is  £5,049  2s.  9d. 

The  Leebs  Peumanen'T  Eexefit  Buildixg 
Society. — The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
report  of  the  directors  to  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  member.s  of  the  society,  whicli  is  to 
bo  held  on  Thursday  evening.  December  oth  : — The 
increase  of  members  during  the  past  year  is  unpre- 
cedented, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  shares 
held  is  beyond  that  of  any  former  year.  To  show 
what  rapid  progress  the  society  is  making,  a  com- 
parison of  the  past  year's  operations  with  the  year 
ending  November,  1860,  has  been  madn,  with  the 
following  results  : — Increase  of  contributions, 
£53,22i;  Is.  6d. ;  do.  loans,  £18,485  6s.  iDd. ;  do.  en- 
trance foes,  £313  10s.  Sd.  The  total  increase  in  the 
Society's  income  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
the  income  three  years  ago,  is  £76,633  16.s.  3d.  This 
great  development  of  the  society  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  benefit  to  its  members. 
On  tliB  2nd  November,  1872,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£2,506  10s.  8d.  Out  of  this  sum  the  directors  re- 
commend that  2s.  lid.  per  share  be  paid  to  those 
members  entitled  to  the  samo  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

FoL-RTH  City  Mutual  IjriLDixf>  and  Txtest- 
MENT  Society. — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  tliis 
society  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  sujtported  by 
several  of  tho  directors  of  the  society.  Tiio  report 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  the  amount  received 
on  investing  shares  was  £10,730  15s.  4d. ;  tho  repay- 
ments on  advances  amounted  to  £28,261  17.s.  lid.; 
tho  amount  received  on  deposit  was  £28,140  15s.  4d.; 
and  the  balance  to  the  crt-dii  of  i)rofit  and  loss  ac- 
count was  £4,859  6s,  lOd.,  out  of  which  the  directors 
had  declared  a  dividend  on  the  investing  shares  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Tho  balance 
Rtanding  to  the  credit  of  the  deposit  account  to 
Sept.,  1871,  was  £34,228  lOa.  3d.-,  aud  at  the  end  of 
iJio  past  year  tlie  amount  wjus  increased  by 
£9,21)4  Os.  .3d.,  tho  balance  then  being  £43.5-22  IDs.  6d. 
As  a  prnnf  of  tho  great  advantage  the  soi-ietv  had 
been  to  the  investing  mend)ers,  it  might  bo  'statud 
that  tho  amount  paid  to  them  for  interest  only,  ainco 
tlie commoncementof  thesoeiety,  was .£.34,i)0M  1  Is,  .3d. 

adilition  to  tho  dividend  now  declared,  wliich 
would  amount  to  about  £3,700.  The  total  amount 
paid  for  interest  on  loans  and  deposits  was 
£13,129  6s.  5d. 


luterrommuititation. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[2704.]— Preserving:  Joiners'  Work.— "Will  any 
reader  kindly  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  preserving  joiners' work  tixed  in  a  building  which 
is  intended  to  be  stained  and  varnished?— T.  C.  H. 

[270.'..] — Barytes  in  Paint. — What  object  is 
gained  by  using  this  miut-ral  in  paint,  and  how  is  its 
presence  to  be  detected  ? — Wiiitelead. 

[270i:.] — Tar  Paving-. — Will  some  of  your  nume- 
rous readprs  kindly  give  me,  in  detail,  the  best  method 
of  tar  paving  ?— J.  T.  J. 

[2707.]— Coloured  Architectural  Dra-wings. 
— Where  can  I  obtain  good  examples  of  coloured 
architectural  drawings  for  my  private  practice  and 
study  in  colouring  —  something  really  useful  ?  — 
Progress. 

[270S.]  — Duties  of  Surveyors. — Supposing  a  sur- 
veyor is  employed  in  getting  up  the  usual  preliminary 
surveys  for  a  projected  railway  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties, or  elsewhere,  and  is  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
interests  of  the  company  until  the  Bill  is  passed,  does 
it  seem  consistent  {leaving  professional  etiquette  out 
of  the  question)  for  him  to  go  touting  for  commissions 
amongst  the  landowners  to  treat  for  sale  in  their 
behalf  with  the  aforesaid  company  with  whom  he  has 
previously  been  aud  may  now  be  acting? — Observer. 
[2  700.]— Brickmakinif. — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  in  which  to  make  bricks  ?  Owing  to  the  increasing 
price  of  stone  in  this  district,  I  find  it  necessary  to  use 
a  larger  quantity  of  bricks.  The  clay  of  which  I  in- 
tend to  make  the  bricks  is  composed  of  about  three 
parts  of  clay  and  one  of  sand.  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  any  one  will  kindly  state  whether  it  would 
be  cheapest  to  make  by  baud  or  by  machinery.  The 
cost  of  making  them  by  hand  is  about  14s.  per  m. 
for  labour  only.  AVill  you  state  about  the  cost  of 
making  by  machinery,  and  what  machine  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  ? — D.  &  L.,  C'olne. 

[2710.] — Building  in  Concrete  — Will  some  one 
give  me  some  particulars  as  to  the  expense  of 
machinery,  &c.,  used  in  building  with  concrete  ? — An 
Old  Subscriber. 

[2711.]— Belfry  Ijights.— I  have  been  somewhat 
dogmatically  informed  by  one  of  larger  experience 
than  myself  that  a  combination  of  three  belfry  lights 
is  not  correct.  Whether  as  viewed  from  the  light  of 
precedent,  or  from  a  structural  point  of  view,  a  reason 
was  not  vouchsafed.  My  own  observation  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — 1.  That  the  combination  is  the 
exception  in  Medijeval  examples  rather  than  the  rule. 
2.  That  it  is,  in  modern  examples,  much  less  of  a  rarity. 
Mr.  Street  makes  frequent  use  of  it.  anotabh-  instance 
being  the  great  tower  in  his  design  for  the  New  Law 
Courts  (Embankment  site).  I  notice,  however,  that 
Mr.  Street  frequently  panels  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  two  outer  lights.  '^.  In  a  structural  point  of  view 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  it  any  special  disadvan- 
tage. Will  any  correspondent  confirm  {or  otherwise) 
my  views  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  my  dog- 
matic informant? — Aide-toi. 

[2712.] — Sanitary  Matters — Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  town  and  any 
other  information  in  respect  of  air-tight  vessels  for 
emptying  cesspools  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Germany? 
— Suuvevor. 


JiEPLlES. 

[2fiGS.]— Measuring  the  Height  of  Chimney 
Stacks,  &c. — In  the  lUuLniNc;  News  for  April  10, 
ISfiS,  p.  2.J1,  appeared  the  following  method  for  mea- 
suring the  heights  of  inaccessible  points.  Having  al- 
ready measured  some  accessible  height  B  C,  which  is 
(say)  Sft.,  stand  some  distance  off  and  hold  a  rule  up- 


Tho  demolition  of  the  old  church  of  S.  Martin, 
Birmingliain,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  nuw  Temperance  Ilall, 
to  cost  £338,  was  laid  at  liristol,  on  Monday.  Mr. 
Scamp,  of  Bartou  Hill,  is  the  builder. 


right  at  D  (E  being  tho  eye),  the  height  B  C  will  cover 
(suppose)  2in- of  the  rule,  and  the  whole  height  A  C 
will  be  covered  by  an  exactly  proportionate  length. 
Then  looking  up  to  the  point  A,  supposing  the  whole 
height  covers  lijin.  Then  iJlu-  :  !Sft.  :  :  Giin.  :  20ft.  tho 
height  of  A  (*.— C.  W.  F. 

[2t;7'i.]— Books,  &c.,  for  Articled  Pupils. — 
3ofore  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  which  have 
ippeared  on  this  head,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  Iiow 
very  much  information  on  all  .«orts  of  architectural 
questions  can  be  extracted  from  the  professional 
journals;  yet  I  fear  much  of  it  is  practically  wasted, 
because  it  cannot  readily  be  found  when  wanted.  IVfy 
own  plan  is  to  sort  tho  articles  as  they  come  out.  I 
havn  a  set  of  blank  paper  hooks  in  which  every  two 
I'^aves  are  pasted  together  at  the  top  aud  bottom  to 
form  pockets ;  these  pockets  are  lettered  from  A  to  Z  , 


through  the  volumes,  and  I  write  the  names  of  sub- 
jects on  them  in  their  proper  place  alphabetically. 
Each  article,  as  it  appears,  is  cut  out  and  transferred  to 
its  appropriate  receptacle,  and  I  can  find  in  a  moment 
all  the  information  which  the  Building  News  has 
given  on  that  particular  subject.     In  this  way  a  useful, 
and  often  a  very  complete  treatise,  is  obtained  on  most 
of  the  branches  of  building.     As  the  articles  are  pub- 
lished—in a  disconnected  form,  and  at  long  intervals- 
one  reads  thera  and  forgets  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  they 
are  on  a  subject  vnth  which  one  has  no  special  concern 
at  the  time,  does  not  read  them   at  all.     Sooner  or 
later,  however,  most  of  them  prove  to  be  valuable,  and 
it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  find  them  at  a  moment's 
notice,  all  ready  to  hand.      In  the  way  thus  described 
— though  it  is.  perhaps,  far  from  the  best  that  could  be 
invented— I  find  myself  coming  into  possession  of  an 
architectural  cyclopaedia  more  thorough  and  practical 
than  any  which  has  been  published  in  a  separate  form, 
and  with  the  great  merit  of  being  always  corrected  and 
improved  down  to  the  latest  date.     Amongst  the  heads 
under  which  much  useful  matter  has  accumulated  are 
*'Asphaltc," '*  Bricks"  (quality,  strength,  and  manu- 
facture of),  "Brick  Churches."  "Brick  Architecture," 
"  Carpentry  and  Woodwork  "  (a  very  important  series), 
"  Cement "  "  Chimneys.  Factory  and  other,  and  Flues," 
"  Concrete  Building  "  (facts  and  correspondence  which 
can  be  obtained  nowhere  else),  "Coloured  Decorations," 
"  Church  Arrangement,"  "Dilapidations,"  "Drainage 
of  Towns,  Houses,  and  Fields."  "  Domes,"  "Drawing,'* 
"Foundations,"  "Fireproof  Construction"  (facts about 
nearly  all  the  systems  ever  adopted),  "  Glass  and  Glass 
Painting,"  "  Grates  and  Stoves."   "  House  Planning," 
"  Heating   Apparatus,"    "  Iron  Girders,  Wrought  and 
Cast,"  "  Iron  Roofs,"  "  Ironwork.  Design  of."  "  Icono- 
graphy," "Limes,"  "Lightning  Conductors.'*  "Metal- 
work,"  "  Mortar,"  "  Masonry  "  (an  excellent  and  prac- 
tical    group    of    papers).      "Mouldings,"    "Organs," 
"  Plumber's  Work  "  (a  series  in  which,  by  the  way,  I 
should  be   glad  of  practical   information   about  water 
supply,  closets,  and  sanitary  apparatus),  "Schools  and 
School  Planning,"   "Staircases,"  "Strong-rooms  and 
Safes,"  "Slates,"  "Tiles,"  "  Terra-cotta,"  "Varnishes," 
"Ventilation,"    "Walks,     Construction    of     Gravel," 
"  Walls,  Hollow,"  and  a  multitude   of  minor  matters 
which   I   have  passed  over  in   the  list.     The  articled 
pupil    who  has  familiarised  himself  with  all  you  have 
published  on  the  above  points  will  be  by  no  means 
backward  in  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  with  this 
remark  I  will   proceed   to  the   question   of  books.     I 
may  first  remark,  however,  that  those  who  have  the 
Building  News  bound  would  gain  most  of  theadvan- 
tages  described  if  they   would  make  and  fill  up  from 
week  to  week  an  index  of  subjects  embracing  all  the 
volumes.     I  find,  on  referring  to  the  appropriate  head- 
ing in  my  list,  that  a  somewhat  extensive  catalogue  of 
"Architectural  Works  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
Library"  appeared  in  the  Building  News  of  January 
26th  this  year.     Strictly  elementary  works,  however, 
belong  to   a  different  class  ;  though   I   have  no  great 
faith  in  books  that  are  "adapted,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
"to  the  meanest  understanding."      The  student,  how- 
ever young,  will  do  well  to  study  the  best  books  he 
can  get,  and  ask  or  search  for  information  about  those 
points  in  them  which  may  as  yet  be  too  hard  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  useful  work  that  can  be 
named  as  embracing  the  whole  range  of  an  architect's 
business  strictly  so-called  is  VioUet  le  Due's  "Diction- 
naire  Raisonne  de  I'Architecture."     It    is  so  univer- 
sally known  that  it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  mention 
it.     Its  style    is   marvellously   lucid,    and    so  are  the 
multitude  of  drawings  by  which  all  constructive  details 
are  explained.    If  I  were  to  recommend  a  pupil  to  buy 
one  book,  it  would  certainly  be  this,  even  if  he  had 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in   learning  French  enough  to 
read  it.     As  a  rule,  architectural  knowledge  is  not,  and 
perhaps  cannot  be.  acquired  so  much  by  reading  as  by 
studying  actual  buildings  and  careful  drawings  of  them. 
Some   of   the  best  architectural  publications  have  no 
letter-press  at   all,  simply  scale   drawings  and   views. 
On  construction,  beyond  Viollet  le  Due,  I  know  very 
few    works    that    are  quite    satisfactory.     Tredgold's 
"  Carpentry,"  if  used  with  discrimination,  may  teach 
something ;  but  the  student  must  remember  that  Tred- 
gold's knowledge  was  almost  limited  to  the  mediocre 
work   of  his   own  times,   and  that  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  wood  construction,  of  the  highest  class,  which 
he  had  scarcely  heard  of.  Derapsey's  "Builder's  Guide" 
is  a  useful  little  book  as  far  as  it  goes — that  is  to  say, 
the  modes  of   construction  which  it   recommends   are 
better  than  the  pupil  would  be  likely  to  devise  by  the 
light  of   nature,   tliough  much   more  admirable  ones 
may  often  be  found  in  old  buildings.     It  is  tho  vice  of 
most  modern   treatises  on   construction  that  they  are 
written  by  men  who  ignore  all  construction  except  tho 
trumpery  sort  now  in  pojiular  use,  and  who,  instead 
of  explaining  how  to  build  well,  merely  explain  how 
to   build  according  to  the   most  debased  practices  of 
the  trade.     Really  good  construction  may  bo  learned 
with  far   more  certainty   from  old  buildings,    for  time 
has  destroyed  long  since  all  that  were  originally  faulty 
in  this  respect.     Dobson's  "  Art    of   Building  "   is    a 
more  elementary  book  than  Oempsey's,  but  tho  samo 
remarks  apply  to  it.     Mr.  Burges's   lectures   on  glass 
painting  and  other  subjects  are  very  good  and  sugges- 
tive.    Paley's   "  Fssay  on   Mouldings"   is   a   valuable 
little  book  for  the  student,  so  is  Mr.  Sharpi-'s  "Window 
Tracery."  and  so  also  are  tho  small  volumes  on  archi- 
toctuiv  and  ornament  published  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  the 
Strand.     Architectural  knowledge,  however,  has  to  be 
extracti.'d  from  an  immense  number  of  sources — not 
by  reading,  but  by  examination  of  plans  and  drawings, 
by  comparing   one  with  another,   and,  above  all,  by 
measuring  and   sketching    actual    work.      Brandon's 
"  Analysis,"  Parker's  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  and 
Rickman's,  Bloxam's,  or  Paley's  "  Manuals  of  Archi- 
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lecture,"  may  help  to  show  the  pupil,  ia  the  first  in- 
stance, how  this  may  bo  done.    Fergussou's  "  History 
•of  Ancient  Architecture"  Rives  a  general  notion  of  all 
the  styles  ever  practised  in  different   ages  and  couu- 
tries,  and  shows  their  relation  one  to  another.     It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  book  in  existence  with  this  particular 
purpose,  but  it  does  not  go  into  detail.     Detail,  how- 
ever,   whether    constructive    or    decorative,     is    an 
essential  thing,  and  must  be  studied  bit  by  bit  from 
separate  works.     Willis's  "  Treatise  on  Vaulting  "  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  vaults,  .and  throws  a  light  on 
the  main  construction   of  tlie  most  important  Gothic 
buildings  everywhere.  Garbett's  "  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Design  "  also  contains  some  short  but  lucid  expla- 
nations of  this  and  allied  subjects,  with  much  ingenious 
theorising,  which  will  not  always  bear  the  test  of  facts 
Murray's   "Handbooks    of  the   English   Cathedrals" 
form  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  those 
important  monuments,   and  Bowman  and  Crowther's 
"Ch\irches  of  the  Jliddle  Ages"  and  Brandon's  "Parish 
Churches"  will  do  tlie  same  to  the  buildings  to  which 
they  relate.     Mackenzie  Walcott's  "Church  Arrange- 
ment"  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  a 
small  space  ;  but,  like  Liebig's  extract  bf  meat,  it  wants 
diluting  and  flavouring  to  make  it  palatable.     Gailha- 
baud's   "Monuments,"  a  quarto  in  five  volumes,  con- 
tains fine  plates  of  very  fine  buildings,  both  in  France 
and    elsewhere,      .lohnson's    "French  Architecture" 
and  NeslieUl's  and  Xorman  Shaw's  "  Sketches  "  do  the 
same,  and  Jlr.  F.urges's  book  of  measured  drawings  of 
French  work,  lately  published,  is  a  guide  to  the  prac- 
tical minuta;  of  many  items  of  Mediajval  detail.     Mr. 
Street's  works  on  Italy  ("  Brick  and  Marble  Architec- 
ture '')  and  Spain  are  invaluable,  and  comparatively  in- 
expensive.    Domestic  architecture  may  be  well  studied 
from  Verdier  and  Cattois'    "Architecture   Civile    et 
Domestique,"  and  from  Turner  and  Parker's  "English 
Domestic  Architecture."    Eevoil's  "  Architecture  Ko- 
mane  du  Midi  de  la  France"  has  a  splendid  series  of 
examples  of  the  most  refined  Eomanesquo  work  ;  and 
this  andDarteiu's  "Architecture Lombardo-Byzantine" 
are  wortli  their  cost,  if  it  were  only  to  show  the  student 
what  architectural  drawing  is  really  like.  Mr.  liuskiu's 
architectural   works,    the    "Seven    Lamps"     and  the 
"  Stoucs  of  Venice,"  ought  to  be  read  by  every  student, 
not  because  he  will  get  any  vast  quantity  of  facts  out 
of  them,  hut  because  they  will  give  him  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  what  his  art  has  done  in  the  past,  and  may  do 
again.     One  other  suggestion  occurs  to  me — not  on  the 
books  that  are  most  worth  obtaining,  but  on  a  supple- 
ment  to  hooks,    which  may   in  some   cases   supersede 
them   altogether.     It  is   now  twenty   or  thirty  years 
since  buildings  were  first  photographed.    Photographs 
of  them  are   incomparably  more   accurate  and  expres- 
sive than  drawings,   and  yet,   with  the  excepiion  of 
Seddon's  "  liambles  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  "  and  two 
or  three  others,  they  have  never  been  applied  to  archi- 
tectural books.     These  photographs  cannot  usually  bo 
obtained  as  they  are  wanted.    For  instance,  I  am  now 
in  want  of  some  of  Mayence   Cathedral,  and  do  not 
know  where  to   get  them.    They  must  be  picked  up, 
one  by  one,  as  they  happen  to  make  theirappearancein 
the  shops,  no  matter  what  is  the  building  they  illus- 
trate, so  long  as  it  is  a  good  one.     They  may  often  bo 
bought  for  a  few  pence  each,  some  of  them  as  stereo- 
scopic slides,  some  of  them  of  carte  de  visite  size,  and 
some    as  unmounted  scraps.    In  this   way,  accurate 
views  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  Europe,  and 
even  of  Asia,  may,  i  n  course  of  time,  be  brought  together; 
not  mere  elevations,   but  views   from  all  positions, 
which  very  often  serve  to  explain  each  other,     Tllcn, 
for  the  best  way  of  using  them.     One  picks  up,   per- 
haps, in   this  way,  two  or   three  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  some  important  building,  say  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral.    The  next  thing,  if  one  has  never  been  there,  is 
to  find  a  i)lan  of   it,  perhaps  in   Fergusson's  History, 
,   or  Viollet  le  Due's  Dictionary,  or  King's  "  Study-book 
of  Architecture  "  (which,  by  the  way,  has  an  admirable 
collection  of  French,  German,  and  Belgian  Churclies), 
and  to  muki^  out  the  different  points  in  the   photo- 
graphs from  the   plan.     A   small   magnifying-glass   is 
very   useful  here,   and  as   we   use  it  we   shall  see  how 
much   more  beautiful   are  the   det^iils  of  the  work,  as 
photogniphy  shows  them  to  us,  than  we  should  be  led 
to  suppose  from  any  woodcut,  or  even  engraving.  But 
the  great  gain  in  comparing  plans  and  sections   with 
photographs  is  the  clear  understanding  which  it  gives 
of  the  design,   of  the  way  in  which, the  architecture 
grows  out  of  the  jjlanning  and  construction,  and  in 
which  the  differences  of  arrangement  which  characterise 
different  ages  and  countries  siiajie  themselves  into  con- 
spicuous diff<'rences   of  external   outline.     As  photo- 
graphs of  particular  buildings  accumulate  in  this  way, 
it  is  well,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  look  through  such 
a  library' as  the  South  Kensington  one  for  information 
about  any  of  them   which  are  interesting.     Wo  may 
thus  make  slight  but  usi^ful   sketch   i>lans  or   sketch 
sections,  witli  notes  about  the  date,  the  nuiterials,  the 
dimensions,  and  many  other  iioints  of  interest,  and  so 
put  logellier,  in  lime,  at  very  small  cost,  a  series  of 
valuable  little  monographs  of  some  of  the  finest  buihl- 
ings  in  the  world.     This  does  not  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  seeing  tlie  buililiugs,  but  it  is  the  best  of 
all  preparations  for  it,  anil  gives  double  interest  to 
them    when   they  are   seen.     Unfortunately,   it   only 
seems  practicable  with  regard  to  cathedrals  and  works 
of  similar  magnitude,    as  photographers  apparently 
think    parish  churches  and  domestic  architecture  be- 
neath their  notice. — C. 

121197.]— Colours  to  Represent  Materials  — 
Roofing  slate,  indigo  and  lake;  ridge  lile  and  eavc 
spouting,  indigo;  tlooring  tiles,  crimson  lake  (very 
light);  "Yorkshire  hearths  and  landings,  I'russian  blue 
or  cobalt.  The  same  colours  will  do  for  plan,  &c. ;  the 
section  much  darker. — T.  C.  S. 


[2699.]— Construction  of  Roof. — Your  corre- 
spondent has  evidently  b(;eu  stealing  a  march  on  the 
architects,  and  now  finds  himself  "  in  a  liole  '' — not  a 
very  deep  one,  indeed,  as  any  carpenter  can  answer  his 


PLAN 


a 


question  about  the  "  spars."  If  he  gives  up  the  idea 
of  running  the  porch  into  the  main  roof,  and  "  hips  " 
the  former,  he  can  then  get  the  water  from  A  to  B 
without  any  difflculty.— Ignotus. 

00.]  — Surveying. — Tlie  usual  method  of  find- 
the  area  of  a  triangle  when  plotted  is  A  C   x  


[•2i 


=  area.    If  correctly  plotted,  A  B3  -F  B  C^  =  A  D2  -i-  !, 
D  C'^  -I-  2  (B  D^).     This  calculation  is  soon  done  by  ' 


A  DC 

means  of  a  table  of  squares,  as  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
addition.     If  the  triangle  be  not  plotted,  then,  by  cal- 

,        AB  X  BG 
culation,  A  B  :  A  C  :  :  B  D  :  B  C,  therefore j-^ 

=  B  D.     Having  B  D,  proceed  as  before  for  the  area— 


viz.,  A  C  X 


B  I) 


'  C.  W.  F."  will  find  this  process 


in  most  cases  somewhat  shorter  than  the  formula  given 
by  him.  A  scale  of  4  chains  to  the  inch  will  answer 
his  purpose,  but  C  chains  to  the  inch  could  be  used  if 
the  plotting  were  carefully  done. — Karl, 

[ayoo.l-Surveyins— After  you  have  plotted  your 
plan,  run  aperpendieular  from  the  base  Hue  to  tlte  oppo- 
site angle ;  then  multiply  the  base  and  perpendicular 
together,  divide  the  product  by  2,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  area.  About  half  a  chain  to  1  inch.  100 
links  to  a  chain.    Only  by  logarithms — T.  C.  S. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Coutts'Bank  and  Mi;.  E.  W.  ruorx.— OnThurs- 
dav  week  Mr.  Glasse,  ou  beluxlf  of  Messrs.  IJoutts  & 
Co.,  bankers,  applied  to  Vico-GhancoUor  IMalins,  in 
Loudon,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Edward 
Welby  Pugin,  architect,  of  Kamsga,te  and  London, 
from  holding  himself  out  as  a  pai'tner  of  the  firm,  ft 
.appeared  that  Mr.  Pugin  had  mortgaged  the  Granirille 
Hotel  at  Ramsgate  to  the  firm  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  rep.ayment  of  various  advances,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  over  £100,000,  and  that  Mr.  Pugin 
having  failed  to  repay  the  advances  the  firm  entered 
into  possession  of  the  hotel,  whereupon  he  threatened 
that  he  would  do  them  some  serious  injury.  Subse- 
quently he  wrote  to  the  linn,  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties,  and  the  pressure  of  creditors, 
he  was  about  to  sign  a  petition,  that  he  might  bo  ad- 
judicated a  bankrupt,  in  which  petition,  a  copy  of 
wliich  he  had  forwarded  to  them,  ho  described  him- 
self as  a  partner  of  Coutts  &  Co.,  in  the  character  of 
hotel-keepers  and  wine  merchants.  The  motion 
was  ordered  to  stand  over  till  the  second  seal  day 
•ifter  term,  to  allow  Mr.  Pugin  an  opportunity  of 
adducing  evidence  in  support  of  his  allegation  that 
he  is  a  partner  of  the  firm. 

Polluting  a  Canal. — Viee-ChancoUor  Bacon 
had  before  him  on  Monday  tlie  ease  of  the  Wtirwick 
and  Birmingham  Canal  v.  Burmaii.  It  was  a  suit  to 
which  Mr.  Burman  was  made  defendant,  as  represent- 
ing for  legal  purposes  tho  Local  Bo.ard  of  Health  of 
Balsall  Heath,  a  district  near  Birmingham,  the  object 
of  the  suit  being  to  prevent  the  Board  from  coutinu- 
ing  to  pollute  the  canal  by  discharging  sewage  into 
a  stream  called  Spark  Brook,  which  faces  the  can.al. 
The  matter  was  some  time  ago  before  the  Court, 
when  tho  Local  Board  gave  an  undertaking  to  t.ako 
steps  to  abate  tho  nuisance.  'I'lio  plaintiffs  now 
moved  for  an  injunction,  on  tho  ground  that  nothing 
effective  had  been  done  by  tho  Board, — The  Vice- 
Chancellor  granted  an  injunction,  not  to  be  put  in 
force  for  two  months,  in  order  to  give  further  time 
to  take  effective  measures  to  abate  the  nuisance. 


S.  Paul's. — The  Athencetim  hears  with  dismay 
that  a  plan  is  under  cmisideration  for  decor;itiug  the 
spaces  under  the  apsidal  windows  of  S.  Paul's  with 
iritarsia  work,  such  as  M.  de  Triqueti  designed  willi 
lamentable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  results  for  the  walls 
of  Wolsey's  Chapel,  at  Windsor.  Our  contemporary 
docs  not  object  to  the  use  of  intarsia  work  in  S.  Paul's, 
in  the  place  proposed,  provided  that  it  is  designed 
and  executed  by  competent  artists,  but  is  of  opinion 
that  if  anything  approaching  the  panels  at  'Wiiulsor, 
in  weakness  of  design,  conception,  and  e.xceulion,  be 
phiceil  in  S.  Paul's,  the  result  will  be  to  add  another 
to  those  blunders  which,  it  had  hoped,  ended  with 
the  wretched  glass  transparencies  in  windows  which 
presented  a  m.igni6ccnt  opporlunity  for  decorative 
art. 


®«r  ilEcc  CiiWt 


London  International  Exhibition,  1873. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Recent  Scientific 
Inventions  and  Discoveries  ■was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  Stanhope  Lodge,  Kensington  Gore.  Among 
those  present  A\ere,  IMajor-Geueral  H.  D.  Harness, 
C.B.,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  E.  Frank- 
land,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  D.  S.  Price,  Mr.  J.  R.amsbr)ttom, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Beyer,  Major  Donnelly,  R.E.,  and  Major 
Frank  Bolton.  It  was  considered  that  the  class 
should  consist  of  objects  the  excellence  and  novelty 
of  which  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Selection 
to  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  undesirable  that  their 
introduction  to  the  public  should  be  delayed  until  the 
proper  year  for  their  exhibition  as  an  industrial 
manufacture.  The  committee  suggested  as  special 
subjects  for  exhibition  In  the  class  all  new  modes  of 
preserving  stone,  or  of  renderingwood incombustible, 
or  of  purifying  water,  or  of  copying  forms  in  wood 
or  metal  by  machinery,  &c.  The  applications  for 
admission  it  is  arranged  must  be  sent  in  before  the 
olst  January,  1873,  and  the  goods  delivered  on  the 
12th  March,  1873. 

Royal  Architectural  Museuji.  —  The  first 
session  of  art-workmen's  drawing  and  modelling 
classes  will  be  opened  at  this  Museum  on  Monday 
evening,  December  2,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  will  be 
continued  on  each  succeeding  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  evening,  until  Friday  December  20. 
Admission,  6d.  per  week,  payable  in  advance — en- 
trance fee  (payable  on  entering  name),  2s.  (id.,  whieti 
will  extend  over  a  whole  year.  The  second  session 
will  commence  after  Christmas,  when  a  course  of 
practical  descriptions  of  the  figure  sculpture  in  the 
Museum  will  be  given  by  Blr.  J.  F.  Redfern.  A  course 
of  practical  lectures  on  metal  work  will  also  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Joseph  Peard. 

RoY.VL  Academy  Lectures. — A  few  cards  of 
admission  to  these  lectures  have  been  placed  .at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  secretary. 

Fkkeinq  the  London  Bridges. — Colonel  Hogg, 
M.P.,  headed  a  deputation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  Saturday,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ask  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  to  aid  the  Board  iu 
freeing  the  whole  of  the  London  bridges  from  toll  by 
means  of  a  further  continuation  of  the  coal  and  wine 
duties.  These  bridges  are  about  twelve  in  number, 
and  include,  besides  the  bridges  over  the  Thames, 
one  over  Deptford  Creek,  and  one  or  two  over  the 
River  Lea.  The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  the 
representations  made  should  be  well  considered,  and 
that  the  Cabinet  should  be  consulted  upon  the  matter. 

Sanitary  Officers. — The  Saturday  Review,  in 
an  article  on  the  New  Public  Health  Act,  says  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  local  .authorities  will 
be  induced  by  the  prospect  of  having  half  the  sala- 
ries of  their  officers  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  re- 
venue to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.  It  may  prob.ably  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  miijority  of  them  will  do  so  without 
hesitation.  It  will  be  so  clearly  better,  for  exanqile, 
that  three  sanitary  districts  .should  unite  to  pay  a 
medical  ollicer  X150  a  year,  the  Local  Government 
BiKird  making  up  his  salary  to  £300,  than  that 
these  same  jiarishes  should  pay  £100  a  year  each  to 
three  inferior  men,  the  Local  Government  Board 
contributing  nothing,  that  even  the  average  rate- 
payer may  in  the  end  be  trusted  to  take  the  right 
view  of  his  representatives'  duty  in  the  matter.  The 
sanitary  authorities  which  may  be  expected  to  reject 
the  offer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  of  two 
kinds — a  few  large  towns,  proud  of  their  successful 
sanitary  administration  hitherto,  and  resenting  any- 
thing that  even  looks  like  a  suggestion  from  without ; 
and  districts  in  which,  either  from  sheer  obstinacy  or 
from  a  corrupt  desire  to  keep  off  prying  eyes,  the 
authorities  prefer  paying  the  whole  salaries  of  in- 
competent ollicers  to  paying  half  the  salaries  o£ 
comiictent  ollicers.  As  regards  the  former  class,  no 
harm  can  come  of  their  refusal. 

The  Birthplace  of  Pope. — "  F.  S.  \."  writes  :— 
Readerswho  are  interested  insuch  subjects  may  be  glad 
to  be  informed  of  the  melancholy  fact  thatthi'  "Id  hoiise 
in  Plough-court,  Lomb.ard-strcet,  in  which  the  jwet 
Pope  was  born  and  reared,  and  wliere  first  he  "  lis|)ed 
in  numbers,"  is  being  pulled  down,  and  tliat  by  the 
end  of  the  present  week  not  a  vestige  will  remain  of 
the  old  shop  front  in  which  the  elder  Pope  exhibited 
his  haberdashery.  The  shop  continued  to  be  a  ha- 
berdasher's until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  after 
which  it  was  occupied  by  a  firm  of  well-known  che- 
mists. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

■\^7ITH  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Society 
'  '  (which  was  originated  in  1645,  and  in- 
coi-porated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1663)  and 
tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  (founded  in  1707, 
incorporated  in  1751),  the  Society  of  Arts  is 
tlie  oldest  of  our  learned  societies.  The 
Royal  Institution  is  forty-five  years  its  junior, 
the  Literary  Society  sixty-nine  years,  the 
Geological  fifty  -  three,  the  Geographical 
seventy-six,  the  Institute  of  Engineers  sixty- 
four,  of  Architects  no  less  than  eighty  years, 
while  it  did  fourteen  years'  good  service  for 
Art  before  the  Royal  Academy  existed. 
Though  it  has  now  reached  the  respectable 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  the 
Adelphi  institution  gives  abundant  evidence 
of  being  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  youngest  of 
its  fellows,  while  no  one  will  say  that  its 
career  has  been  less  useful  or  successful  than 
any  of  theirs.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed, 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  mankind  through  its  means  since  pa- 
triotic Mr.  William  Shipley,  di-awing  master 
in  the  Strand,  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of 
S.  Asaph,  set  on  foot  this  scheme  of  his  touch- 
ing arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  1754, 
the  year,  by  the  way,  James  Watt,  then  a 
young  man  of  eighteen,  of  whom  the  world 
had  not  yet  heard,  came  to  London  to  work 
in  the  shop  of  a  mathematical  instrument- 
maker.  The  fiTst  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  29th  of  March  in  Rawthmell's 
coffee-house,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 
The  pioneers  numbered  only  a  dozen,  and 
included  Lord  Folkestone,  Lord  Romney,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen 
Holes,  and  Shijiley  himself,  who  acted  as 
secretary.  They  put  forth  an  address  to  the 
public,  which  is  worth  quoting:  "Some  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants, having  at  heart  the  good  of  their 
tountiy,  liave  lately  met  together  in 
order  to  form  tliemselves  into  a  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  by  bestowing 
rewards  from  time  to  time  for  such  produc- 
tions, inventions,  or  improvements,  as  shall 
tend  to  the  employing  of  the  poor,  to  the  in- 
crease of  trade,  and  to  the  riches  and  honour 
of  this  kingdom,  by  promoting  industry  and 
emulation  ;  and  though  at  present  theii'  plan 
is  not  complete,  yet  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
resolved  to  make  a  beginning  in  manner  fol- 
lowing— viz.,  for  cobalt,  madder,  and  draw- 
ings, &c."  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  what 
was  the  condition  of  England  at  this  date  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  object  of  the  foun- 
ders. Without  entering  into  particulars,  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  state  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  arts,  the  Tuanu- 
factures,  and  all  those  tilings  in  wliich  the 
public  wealth  of  the  community  consists,  was 
at  that  time  considerably  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  some 
of  the  Italian  States.  The  Society  set  to  work 
at  once  to  carry  out  its  programme,  by  offer- 
ing the  following  rewards  (1)  £;!0  for  tlic 
production  of  cobalt  found  in  England  ;  (2) 
£30  for  maddergrown  in  this  country  ;  (3)  .£15 
for  the  best  drawing  by  boys  and  girls  under 
fourteen,  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  best  draw- 
ing by  boys  and  girls  between  that  age  and 
seventeen.  Sucli  was  the  modest  beginning 
made  by  Sliipley  and  his  friends.  What  has 
the  institution  done  since  ?  The  true  answer 
to  that  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tran- 
sactions and  the  .Journal  of  tlie  Society, 
•which  extend,  we  believe,  to  over  one  hun- 
dred volumes.  However,  the  former  publica- 
tion did  not  make  its  appearance  until  17.S4, 
while  the  latter  only  dates  from  1«51.  But 
before  it  had  completed  its  second  decade  the 
Society  had  given  the  following  among  other 
rewards  :  Eight  gold  and  four  silver  medals 


for  treatises  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
&c.  ;  six  gold  and  five  silver  medals  for  the 
sowing  of  acorns ;  eight  gold  and  seven  silver 
medals  for  the  planting  of  Scotch  firs  ;  four 
gold  medals  for  English  elms  ;  the  same  for 
chestnuts.  Upwards  of  £1,600  had  been 
granted  in  premiums  to  growers  of  madder, 
for  raising  hemp  £430,  burnet  £100,  various 
kinds  of  grass  £245,  lucerne  £80,  carrots  £75; 
for  stocks  of  bees  four  gold  and  three  silver 
medals  were  granted,  besides  £115  in  money  ; 
for  beeswax  £35,  and  so  on.  Nine  gold 
medals  had  been  awarded  to  gentlemen  "  for 
eminent  services"  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, among  the  recipients  being  its 
earliest  president,  Lord  Folkestone,  Lord 
Romney,  who  succeeded  him,  and  our  good 
friend,  William  Shipley.  The  first  of  these 
medals  was  designed  and  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Flaxman. 

Many  inventions  given  to  the  public,  as 
Mr.  Henry  Dircks  remarks,  "  have  remained 
unknown,  except  to  scientific  readers,  until 
accident  has  brought  them  before  enterprising 
manufacturers  and  others,  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  abundant  proof  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts."  Certainly,  in  this  Society  inventors 
have  always  found  the  best  of  friends  and 
protectors,  '\^'hen  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  saw-mills  into  this  country  from 
Holland  they  were  violently  opposed,  be- 
cause it  was  apprehended  that  the  sawyers 
would  be  deprived  by  them  of  the  means  of 
getting  a  living.  Nearly  every  useful  inven- 
tion or  discovery  has,  needless  to  say,  met 
with  opposition  on  similar  grounds.  In  the 
year  1700,  when  one  Houghton  laid  before 
the  nation  the  advantages  of  such  a  mill,  he 
expressed  his  fears  that  it  might  excite  the 
rage  of  the  populace.  What  he  dreaded 
actually  took  place,  as  Beckmann  tells  us, 
sixty-eight  years  later,  when  an  opulent 
timber  merchant,  by  the  desu-e  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caused  a  saw-mill, 
driven  by  wind,  to  be  erected  at  Limehouse 
under  the  direction  of  James  Stansfield,  who 
had  learned  in  Holland  and  Norway  the  art 
of  constructing  and  managing  machines  of 
this  kind.  A  mob  assaulted  and  pulled  the 
mill  to  pieces.  The  damage  done  was,  how- 
ever, made  good  by  the  nation,  and  some  of 
the  rioters  were  punished.  A  new  mill  was 
shortly  afterwards  erected,  which  was  suifered 
to  work  without  molestation,  and,  thanks  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  Society,  saw-mills 
became  common  all  over  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  year  1760,  the  Society  offered 
premiums  for  a  machine  for  spinning  six 
threads  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  at  one 
time,  and  requiring  only  one  person  to  work 
and  attend  to  it.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by 
.Tames  Ilurgrcaves,  then  a  poor  weaver  in  a 
cotton  factory  near  Blackburn,  who  produced 
the  machine  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  "spinning jenny."  Inl795,Alvis 
Senefelder,  an  .actor  of  Munich,  having  dis- 
covered the  art  of  lithography,  first  attempted 
to  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  music,  but  it 
was  not  till  some  years  later,  and  after  many 
failures,  that  he  succeeded  in  working  the 
process  to  liis  satisfaction.  The  Society  in 
1810  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  Senefelder, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  its  silver 
medal  to  his  countryman,  Hulmandel,  for  an 
improved  process. 

It  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten  that  before 
the  Roy.al  Acailemy  was  constituted  the 
Society  aided  Art,  and  before  schools  ni  design 
were  thought  of  it  encouraged  drawing  and 
painting  by  medals  and  other  rewards.  In 
the  early  days  of  its  existence  it  did  much  to 
excite  among  the  noliility  and  gentry,  as  well 
as  among  the  middle  iind  lower  classes,  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  art,  and  we  find  in  the 
lists  of  com])elitors  for  the  Society'.s  prizes 
the  names  of  many  sons  and  daughters  of  tlie 
peerage.  The  first  silver  medal  was  pre- 
sented in  1757  to  Lady  Louisa  (Jrenville  for 
a  drawing.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
.artists  whose  works  were  seen  and  criticised  in 
the  Society's  rooms,  we  are  told,  "  occasioned 


an  .application  to  be  made  for  an  exhibition  to 
be  held  in  the  large  room."  This  was  granted 
gratuitously  for  several  years,  and  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  the  works  of  British 
artists  in  the  metropolis  was  held  at  the 
Society's  house  in  the  Strand  in  1760,  and 
hence  arose  "  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
rival  artists."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Royal  Academy  sprung  from  the  Society 
of  Arts,  since  the  first  programme  of  the 
former  body,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
formed  in  1768,  expressly  refers  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Society.  Moreover,  it  can 
claim  to  ha\'ing  conferred  honor.ary  rewards 
on  many  of  the  greatest  English  artists,  such 
as  Nollekens,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Bacon, 
Flaxman,  Mulready,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
AV^yon,  !Millais,  &c.  Cosway,  the  painter, 
received  the  first  prize  ever  awarded,  when 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Templeman,  the  Society's  secre- 
tary from  1760  to  1769,  may  be  seen  in  the 
hall  at  the  Adelphi.  The  Late  Sir  W.  Ross, 
miniature  painter  to  the  Queen,  obtained 
his  first  prize  from  the  Couacil  in  1807.  when 
he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  for  a  di'awing 
of  Wat  Tyler.  The  total  amount  distributed 
in  premiums  and  bounties  by  the  Society  ex- 
ceeds considerably  the  sum  of  £100,000.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Society,  after 
migrating  hither  and  thither  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  ultimately,  in 
1774,  took  up  its  locale  in  the  present 
building,  which  was  erected  for  it  by  the 
Brothers  Adam  on  the  site  of  Durh.am  House, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
And  here  there  is  a  curious  story  to  be  told. 
Two  years  later,  that  is  in  1776,  the  Society 
which  had  done  so  much  for  art  pro- 
posed to  the  recently-elected  R.  A.'s  that 
they  should  paint  the  Great  Council  Room 
in  the  Adelphi  with  figures  "  analogous 
to  the  views  of  the  institution,"  and  be  re- 
munerated by  the  public  exhibition  of  their 
works  therein.  The  -Academy,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  at  its  head,  refused,  which  was  un- 
grateful, to  say  the  least.  However,  James 
Barry,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  member  of  the 
Academy  though  he  was,  volunteered  to  deco- 
rate the  room,  without  fee  or  reward  of  any 
kind.  When  he  made  the  offer  he  had,  it  is 
said,  only  fifteen  shillings  in  his  pocket.  The 
result  is  before  us.  The  Society  was  not  un- 
grateful to  Barry.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1805,  aged  65.  His  corpse  was 
placed  in  the  Great  Hall,  where  it  lay  until 
the  8ih  of  March,  when  it  was  conveyed  to 
S.  Paul's  Cathedr.al,  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-Presidents,  and  many  members 
of  the  Society.  The  remains  of  this  public- 
.spirited  arti.st  were  deposited  between  those 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  In  memory  of  its  deceased  friend, 
the  Societj'  of  Arts,  following  the  graceful 
custom  observed  on  the  Continent,  was  de- 
sirous in  later  ye.ars  to  place  a  commemorative 
tablet  on  the  house  in  which  James  Barry 
lived,  which  was  36,  Castle-street,  O.xford- 
market.  It  happens  that  there  are  two  streets 
of  tliis  name  in  Oxford-market,  each  contain- 
ing a  house  numbered  36,  but  which  of  them 
the  artist  resided  in  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Had  the  Society  of  Arts  done  nothing  more 
than  what  we  liave  narrated  it  would  be 
entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  of  our  public  corporations.  But  it 
has  accomplished  much  more  than  is  included 
in  this  imperfect  epitome  of  its  labours :  it 
can  claim  the  credit  of  having  given  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  tlie  movement  for  improved 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  ;  it  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  induced  the  planting  of 
millions  of  trees  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it 
has  encouraged  the  reclamation  of  w.aste  lands, 
imjiroved  the  education  of  the  people,  has 
t;Uven  an  active  part  in  improving  om'  postal 
system,  it  may  be  saiil  to  have  created  the 
straw  plait  trade  of  this  country,  has  exposed 
unjust  and  injurious  monopolies,  fiscal  re- 
sirictious,  and  laws  damaging  to  trade  and 
commerce.  For  many  years  the  Society  pro- 
moted the  improvement  of  our  fisheries,  and 
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the  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  fish  by  land- 
carrianfe,  and  it  has  provided — and  is  still 
providing — increased  and  clieaper  supplies  of 
food  for  the  people.  It  has  from  time  to 
time  raised  guarantee  funds  in  aid  of  public 
objects,  such  as  the  International  Exhibitions 
of  1S51  and  1S02  (in  the  latter  case  the 
guarantee  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million 
of  pounds).  And  all  this  has  the  institution 
done  without  deriving  the  slightest  pecuniary 
advantage  from  any  of  the  objects  it  has 
carried  out.  As  a  professional  contemporary 
the  other  day  justly  observed,  it  has  been  the 
friend  and  advocate  of  all  classes,  and  has 
never  taken  a  fee  or  given  rise  to  a  scandal. 

The  income  of  the  Society  is  derived  from 
the  subscriptions  of  from  3,000  to  4,000 
members,  but  it  is  bespoken  every  year  ;  the 
demands  upon  it  are  incessant,  and  it  is  eager 
to  meet  them.  Great  as  are  the  results  it  has 
already  achieved,  it  is  anxious  to  "  lengthen 
its  cords  and  strengthen  its  stakes,"  that  it  may 
achieve  still  greater  things,  and  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  do  this  the  Society  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  public.  To  quote  from  the  official 
address  wc  have  received,  "  the  Coimcil  feel, 
and  have  long  felt,  that  compared  with  the 
magnitude  and  breadth  of  the  field  for  the 
Society's  operation,  its  action  ha?  been 
necessarily  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Society  has  never  possessed  any  funded 
property  or  endowment,  by  means  of  which 
competent  men  could  be  secured  to  conduct 
specific  lines  of  investigation  in  the  interests 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  It 
has  at  all  times  expended  its  annual  income 
at  the  time  it  was  received,  and  it  is  now  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  if  the  Society 
is  to  continue  to  extend  its  work,  it  cannot 
hope  to  do  so  by  means  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions alone.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to 
raise  an  endowment  fund,  out  of  which 
the  necessary  cost  of  such  continued  and 
systematic  lines  of  investigation  may  be 
defrayed."  In  other  words,  the  Society 
of  Arts  appeals  to  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  others,  of  known  wealth,  to 
help  it  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  £100,000  to 
enable  the  Society  to  carry  on  its  work  with 
increased  advantage  to  the  community.  Surely 
no  arguments  are  needed,  after  what  we 
have  said,  to  enforce  this  appeal.  While 
large  funds  arc  solicited  and  bequeathed  for 
the  alleviation  or  the  mitigation  of  evil,  com- 
paratively little  has  as  yet  been  bestowed 
on  measures  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  evil,  by  promoting  the  extension  of 
existing  fields  of  industry  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
iSociety  will  attain  its  object,  as  it  richly  de- 
serves to  do  from  its  past  antecedents. 


THE  BLACKrO(M.  MARKET 
COMPETITION. 

rpilE  I'lackpool  Ijocal  Board  recently  de- 
-^  termiiied  to  erect  a  new  market  and 
ofl^ices,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  and  invited  designs 
in  open  competition.  Forty-seven  sets  were 
received,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  pro- 
fessional ai'biter,  the  Board  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  thirty  guineas  to  ^Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Hay,  of  Liverpool. 

Some  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  if 
the  local  press  is  to  be  believed,  had  friends 
in  several  members  of  the  Board,  and  wlicn 
these  gentlemen  found  that  tlie  ]iremiums  liad 
not  been  awarded  in  tlie  direction  of  tlieir 
wishes,  they  discovered  tliatthe  idea  of  a  now 
market  was  altogether  an  unnecessary  one, 
and  tb.at,  with  a  little  alteration,  the  present 
building  was  quite  suHicieut  for  all  purposes. 
The  Hoard  was  accordingly  imhiced  to  resolve 
that  the  Town  Surveyor  lie  instructed  to  carry 
out  some  alterations  at  the  jiresent  market, 
and  be  paid  in  addition  to  his  salary  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work. 
They  next  resolved  that  the  site  next  the  tish 
market  be  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  and  the 
plans  for  which  be  obtained  by  a  competition 


exclusively  confined  to  local  men.  This  time, 
it  was  determined  the  work  should  not  pass 
out  of  tlie  town.  Six  designs  were  received, 
and  one  was  selected,  by  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park, 
&  Sykes,  at  an  estimate  of  £2,940.  The  whole 
of  the  six  competitors  could  not,  of  course, 
be  appointed,  and  a  fresh  squabble  has  arisen 
oyer  the  selection  made. 

With  this  second  competition  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  ;  the  question  is,  are  the  members 
of  the  Blackpool  Local  Board  to  be  allowed 
to  ignore  the  first?  A  correspondent  of  the 
local  journal,  who  appears  to  be  conversant 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  recommends 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Hay  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  Board  for  the  full  amount  of  their 
commission  on  the  estimated  outlay  of  £7,000. 
We  trust  some  step  may  be  taken  to  awaken 
the  I5oard  to  a  sense  of  its  unwarrantable 
conduct  in  the  matter.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  inquire  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  breach  of  faith. 
Town  councillors,  we  know,  are  not  always 
animated  by  the  highest  sense  of  honour. 
But  architects  are  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  correct  motives,  and  we  hope  that  no  im- 
pression of  disappointment  will  prevent  the 
local  architects  vindicating  what  is  right. 


A  E,AMBLE  IN  MANCHESTER. 

[from  our  own  Correspondent.] 

THE  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
architecture  of  Manchester  are  monotony 
and  dulness.  Picturesqueness,  variety,  jes- 
thetic  adaptation  of  architectural  forms  to 
the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  city  and  its 
atmosphere,  are  invariably  disregarded.  The 
huge  warehouses  and  blocks  of  offices  form- 
ing the  commanding  objects  in  the  principal 
streets  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  primitive 
cotton-mill  type  of  structure,  more  or  less 
overlaid  with  surface  ornament.  Concealed 
roofs,  an  absence  of  chimney-shafts,  unbroken 
parapets,  a  preponderance  of  strongly-marked 
horizontal  lines  in  cornices  and  string-courses, 
and  tier  over  tier  of  dingily-defined  wiiidow- 
openings,  are  the  leading  features  of  almost 
all  the  lai'ge  buildings.  They  are  repeated 
as  persistently  as  though  they  were  the  quint- 
essence of  fitness  and  beauty,  whereas,  of  all 
architectural  features,  they  are  probably  the 
least  applicable  to  the  streets  and  art  con- 
ditions of  ISIanchester.  Horizontal  lines  and 
simple  cubical  buildings  harmonise  with  a 
bright  clear  sky,  or  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  picturesque  and  rugged  scenery. 
Mancliester  rarely  has  a  bright  cle.ar  sky, 
and  is  built  upon  a  level  and  most  unpic- 
turesque  site.  Long  rows  and  tiers  of  win- 
dows, to  which  the  sunlight  can  give  an  end- 
less diversity  of  sparkling  lights,  shade,  and 
shadow,  and  to  which  an  adventitious  cheer- 
fulness can  be  added  by  means  of  upholstery 
and  domestic  luxuries,  are  always  pleasing 
objects.  But  sucli  conditions  are  entirely 
absent  in  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  win- 
dows that  begrime  the  Manchester  ware- 
houses. Upon  them  there  is  no  spai'kle,  no 
brilliancy.  Frequently  the  glass  is  deeply 
recessed,  the  wimlow-frames  are  painted  a 
dark  colour,  and  it  is  very  sehloiu  that  an 
ordinary  light  window-blind  is  seen  to  relieve 
the  gloom  of  tlu:;  glass  and  tlie  density  of  tlie 
liuildiiig.  Dressings  and  shafts  of  polished 
granite,  with  carvings  and  incised  work,  are 
liberally  introduced  ;  but  these,  which  for  a 
time  give  variety  to  the  more  surface  of  a 
facade,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  pictorial 
or  scenic  value  of  a  building  as  a  whole. 

It  is  a  delightful  relief,  after  the  monotony 
of  Portland,  Mozley,  and  the  intermediate 
streets,  to  behold  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  the  architectural  gem  which  RIi-.  M'ruefitt 
li.is  constructed  in  a  street  off  King-street 
for  tlie  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Co. 
Jt  is  .also  a  relief  to  see  tlie  artistic  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Salomons  has,  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, pierced  the  dense  atmosphere  with 
conical  angle-turrets  :  and  carried  his  build- 
ings up   brightly  against  the  dull    sky  by 


means  of  glass  inserted  in  the  lower  slope  of 
Mansard  roofs.  There  are  also  a  few  ex- 
amples of  artistic  brickwork  scattered  hwe 
and  there,  principally  in  the  suburbs,  that 
relieve  the  general  monotony.  At  several 
villas  in  Broughton  Park,  Messrs.  Maycock  & 
Bell  have  produced  successful  works  of  this 
class,  wherein  the  legitimate  and  simple  treat- 
ment of  bricks  has  been  conscientiously  kept 
in  view.  Messrs.  Medland  &  Henry  Taylor 
have  constructed  a  Nonconformist  Chapel 
in  brickwork,  on  the  Oxford-road,  but 
these  gentlemen  have  over  laboured  their 
work,  falling  into  the  common  error  of 
applying  bricks  in  projections  as  they  would 
moulded  stone,  whereby  the  inevitable  results 
of  coarseness  and  heaviness  are  obtained. 
Messrs.  Pennington  &  Bridgen  have  con- 
structed a  block  of  shops  and  offices  in  Picca- 
dilly, in  a  legitimate  style  of  brickwork 
worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  The 
lower  story  of  this  building,  by  the  way, 
must  not  be  included  in  the  approbation 
bestowed  upon  the  upper  portion.  The  few 
existing  examples  of  artistic  brickwork  cause 
one  to  regret  that  it  is  not  introduced  more 
generally.  jMr.  Witherington,  for  instance, 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  constructing  his 
new  Police-courts — a  brick  building — with- 
out stone  dressings.  All  its  main  features 
might  have  been  treated  as  effectively  in 
brickwork  as  in  masonry.  Apparently,  there 
exists  in  Manchester  a  prejudice  against 
brick  buildings  without  dressings.  In 
Oxford-street,  at  new  shop  premises,  Mr. 
T.  T.  Smith  has  introduced  ornamental 
dressings  for  his  brickwork  of  gaudily- 
painted  cast  iron  !  A  most  reprehensible 
practice  prevails  among  the  building  society 
surveyors  and  speculative  builders  of  recess- 
ing herring-bone  strings  and  bands  over 
window-heads  within  the  thickness  of 
9in.  external  work.  By  this  means  a  pret- 
tiness  of  .appearance  is  obtained,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  admission  of  rain 
into  the  centre  of  the  walls. 

The  general  feeUng  of  depression  produced 
by  the  buildings  in  the  business  portions  of 
the  city  is  entirely  dispelled  by  the  costly 
residences  to  be  met  with  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  better  class.  These  repre- 
sent the  taste  and  cheerfulness  of  Manchester 
society,  while  for  interior  fittings,  conve- 
nience, elegance,  and  a  thoroughly  home 
aspect,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  resi- 
dences of  the  same  class  in  the  kingdom. 
A  ramble  among  those  numerous  mansions 
and  villas  affords  a  more  correct  indication  of 
the  artistic  tendencies  of  Manchester  society 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  huge  architec- 
tural eft'orts  in  the  central  streets.  The  men  of 
business  have  monopolised  the  city  proper,  to 
the  exclusion,  almost  entirely,  of  the  fairer 
portion  of  the  community.  Fashionable 
streets  and  shops  are  confined  to  a  limited 
area  quite  incommensurate  with  the  require- 
ments and  tastes  of  a  wealthy  population. 
A  change,  however,  in  this  respect  is  now 
taking  place.  The  old  street  called  Deans- 
gate  is  being  increased,  4'10yds.  in  length, 
from  its  original  width  of  about  ^oft.  to  60ft. 
This  is  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Corporation.  A  fine  opportunity  is  forthcom- 
iiig  for  the  construction  of  a  leading  street 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  an  addition 
to  the  fasliionable  area.  Two  important 
blocks  of  buildings  have  been  commenced 
on  the  now  line  of  frontage,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Corbett,  Raby,  &  Swyer.  The 
largest  of  the  two,  to  be  called  Barton's 
Buildings,  will  comprise  an  arcade  in  three 
divisions,  like  tlie  letter  H  on  plan,  covered 
with  an  ornamental  iron-glazed  roof,  and  two 
domes,  -Soft,  liigli.  The  frontage  to  Deans- 
gate  is  177ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  be 
covered  is  2,0'.14  square  yards.  There  will  be 
thirteen  shops  on  the  ground  tloor,  with  show 
and  retiring  rooms  on  the  lloor  above.  The 
second  and  third  fioors  will  form  offices. 
The  construction  throughout  will  be  fire- 
proof. The  design  for  the  building  presents 
to  the  new  Deansgate-street  a  central  portion 
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five  stories  high,  covered  with  an  exposed  roof ; 
this  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  towers  19ft. 
square,  and  80ft.  high.  The  extensions  of  the 
elevation  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  towers 
are  four  stories  in  height,  with  concealed 
roofs.  The  style  wiU  be  Italian.  The  two 
lower  stories  will  be  constructed  with  cast 
iron,  the  ujiper  portion  with  Darley  Dale 
stone.  The  towers,  dormers,  and  roof  of  the 
central  portion,  the  chimney-shafts,  the 
terminals  upon  the  parapets,  and  the  elegant 
domes  will  be  welcome  features  in  llan- 
chester.  Polished  granite  shafts  and  string- 
courses, carvings,  ornamental  iron  spandrels 
over  the  entrances  to  the  arcade,  and  an 
ornamental  iron  balcony,  judiciously  broken, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
•will  form  the  minor  embellishments  of  a  well- 
proportioned  facade  towards  Deansgate.  The 
■works  are  proceeding  rapidly.  The  basement, 
two  stories  in  depth,  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  William  Healey,  of  SaJford,  at  a  cost  of 
over  £4,000.  The  superstructure  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Southern,  of  Sal- 
ford,  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000.  The  sub- 
contractors are  IMessrs.  !Macfarlane,  of  Glas- 
gow, for  the  iron  roofs  and  domes ;  Messrs. 
Measures  Brothers,  of  London,  for  the  fire- 
proof construction  ;  Mr.  Marshall,  of  jMan- 
chester,  for  the  masonry  ;  Mr.  IMooney,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  carving  ;  ISIr.  Stones,  of 
Ulverston,  for  the  revolving  shutters ;  and 
Messrs.  Jeffray,  of  Manchester,  for  the 
plumbing  and  glazing. 

The  other  block  in  Deansgate,  adjoining 
Barton's  Buildings,  is  in  coui'se  of  construc- 
tion by  Messrs.  Thomas  Clay  &  Sons,  con- 
tractors, of  Manchester,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Corbett,  Baby,  &  Swyer.  The 
architects  have  continued  the  main  features 
of  their  larger  building  upon  this.  Shops  and 
show-rooms  upon  the  ground  and  first  floors 
rise  to  a  height  of  30ft.,  as  in  the  adjoining 
building,  with  an  elevation  to  Deansgate,  in 
cast  iron.  Corresponding  in  height  with  the 
adjacent  towers,  will  be  a  central  lofty 
octagonal  tapering  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
turret  and  flag-staff.  This  building  will 
contain  two  fashionable  high-class  shops,  a 
series  of  offices,  a  restaurant,  and  a  con- 
venient hotel  with  twenty-four  bedrooms. 
The  cost  will  be  about  £12,000.  These  two 
buildings  alone  will  stamp  the  character  of 
the  new  street,  by  including  it  within  the  area 
of  the  fashionable  promenade. 

A  number  of  buildings  of  considerable 
magnitude  are  also  in  progress.  The  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Savings  Bank  is  pro- 
gressing under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salomons  ; 
a  new  insurance  office  has  been  commenced  in 
Albert-square  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Red- 
mayne  ;  and  the  public  abattoirs  are  being 
constructed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Darbishire. 

The  great  works  in  the  hamls  of  Mr. 
Waterhousc  are  rapidly  progressing.  The 
new  Town  Hall  is  approaching  the  roof  line  ; 
Owen's  College  is  roofed  in,  and  the  house 
property  between  it  and  the  Oxford-road  is 
being  removed.  Judging  from  its  present 
appearance,  there  will  be  conflicting  opinions 
both  as  regards  the  modification  of  stylo  and 
the  artistic  treatment  introduced  by  Mr. 
WaterhouBO  to  meet  the  utilitarian  require- 
ments of  the  college. 

In  the  suburb  of  West  Gorton,  a  new 
church  has  been  constructed  by  tlie  Brethren 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Francis  of  Asissi,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  K.  Welby  I'ngin.  In  style,  it 
is  a  vigorous  rendering  of  the  best  (iotliic 
types.  The  principal  front  has  three  majestic 
buttresses  lioldly  planted  upon  a  gal)le  end 
■which  rises  to  a  height  of  over  100ft.  The  im- 
posing effect  of  the  front  is  intensified  by 
the  introduction  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  centre  of  tlie  gable,  of  a 
colossal  crucifix  in  full  relief.  A  central 
turret,  with  other  terminals,  are  yet  required 
to  complete  this  elevation.  The  church  is 
184ft.  ill  length,  72ft.  in  width,  and  !isft.  in 
height  to  the  central  ridge.  The  external 
■walls  are  built  with  coloured  bricks  and  stone 
dressings    most    effectively    blended    as    to 


colour.  The  interior  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  modified  by  another  hand.  (_)ver 
the  columns,  dividing  the  nave  into  six  bays, 
are  a  series  of  statues  with  plain  canopies 
and  corbels  ;  above  them,  in  the  clerestory, 
are  a  series  of  attenuated  red  columns  ;  all  of 
which  decorations  look  flimsy,  patchy,  and 
without  constructional  fitness.  Another  un- 
satisfactory feature  of  the  interior  is  a  series 
of  red  columns  in  the  windows  of  the  aisles, 
square  on  plan.  Acoustically,  the  building  is 
a  great  success.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  practically  superintended,  and  the  sym- 
bolical carvings  designed,  by  the  resident 
brethren  of  the  adjoining  monastery.  The 
statues  and  cai'vings  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Millson ;  the  gas-fittings  by 
Messrs.  Hibbert  &  Co.  ;  the  stained  glass  is 
from  the  atelier  of  Messrs.  Edmondson  &  Son  ; 
and  the  benches  and  furniture  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Sidebotham  &  Co. ;  all  of  Man- 
chester. The  last-named  firm — Messrs.  Side- 
botham &  Co. — has  just  completed  a  screen 
and  pulpit  in  the  Swedenborgian  Church  in 
Peter-street.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  their 
invariably  excellent  workmanship.  The  design 
has  been  carried  out  in  polished  oak,  with 
panels  of  light  gray  imitation  marble,  supplied 
by  the  Marezzo  Marble  Company,  Limited,  of 
London. 

A  novelty  in  the  construction  of  theatres 
has  been  successfully  introduced  at  the 
Prince's  Theatre  in  Manchester,  by  the  lessee, 
Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  and  his  architect,  Mr. 
Darbishire.  Space  for  additional  rows  of 
stalls  has  been  obtained  by  forming  a  spacious 
orchestra  imder  the  footlights  of  the  stage, 
wherein  all  the  members  of  the  band  are 
placed,  with  the  exception  of  the  conductor, 
the  leader,  and  the  soloists.  An  ornamental 
open  railing  divides  the  orchestra  from  the 
stalls  witliout  materially  obstructing  the  view 
of  the  other  musical  performers,  or  the  sound 
of  their  instruments.  The  additional  space 
obtained  by  this  arrangement  has  been  re- 
quired in  consequence  of  the  immense  suc- 
cess attending  the  annual  production  of 
Shakesperian  plays  by  Mr.  Calvert.  The 
secret  of  this  success  is  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Calvert  ignores  the  traditions  and  conven- 
tionalities of  the  stage.  To  a  high  poetic 
conception  of  his  task  he  brings  all  the 
accessorial  aid  which  the  architect,  the 
archaeologist,  and  the  historian  can  supply. 
The  play  of  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  which  he  is 
now  presenting,  is  an  attempt  to  realise  the 
minutest  details  of  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  people  of  the  period.  He  quotes  his 
authorities;  explains  the  meaning  of  his 
pageantry  ;  Mr.  Darbishire  writes  him  a  short 
treatise  on  the  heraldry  displayed  ;  his  scene- 
painters,  costumiers,  and  property-men  em- 
ploy tlieir  materials  with  realistic  accuracy  ; 
and  so,  instead  of  a  mere  theatrical  spectacle, 
he  creates  a  basis  wherefrora  his  cliaracters 
acquire  an  air  of  reality,  instinct  with  life 
and  artistically  truthful.  Shakespeare  at 
his  theatre  is  interwoven  with  the  prevailing 
phase  of  ]\Iedia3val  associations ;  the  Man- 
chester public  is  presented  ■n'ith  that  new 
key  to  his  conceptions  ;  and  welcomes  him  in 
"  tliis  age"  as  he  will  bo  welcomed  in  "all 
time,"  when  he  is  intelligently  represented. 


BABY  CULTURE. 

WHEN  we  see  the  Examination  papers 
of  the  Institute,  and  hear  from  time  to 
time  tlio  discussions  which  bear  upon  the 
duties  and  attainments  of  the  architect  of  the 
nineteentli  century,  we  must  own  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe  for  the  ideal  scientific  artist- 
architect  of  the  future,  and  this  feeling  is  not 
unmixed  with  one  of  pity  when  wo  consider 
the  severe  course  of  study  whicli  must  be 
undergone  by  those  among  our  brethren  of 
the  next  generation  who  aspire  to  the  much 
coveted  dijiloma  of  that  day.  We  feel  that 
as  new  sciences  and  new  duties  are  constantly 
being  added,  the  time  is  coining  when  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  expostulate  with  those  who 
add  fresh  burdens  to  the   already  overtasked 


architectural  student.  In  fact,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  new  sphere  of  archi- 
tectural labour  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  would  appear  to  unfold  in  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  : — 

"  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1872. — 
Notice  to  persons  having  charge  of  infants. — 
The  jMetropolitan  Board  of  Works  being  the 
local  authority  for  the  Metropolis  (except  the 
City  of  London  and  its  liberties)  constituted 
by  the  "  Act  for  the  Better  Protection  of 
Infant  Life,"  hereby  give  notice,  that  they 
have  made  certain  regulations  under  that 
Act,  and  that  persons  requiring  to  be  regis- 
tered may  now  obtain  forms  of  the  certifi- 
cate as  to  character  and  ability  to  maintain 
children  which  is  to  be  produced  pursuant  to 
the  statute.  Application  to  be  made  to  the 
Superintending  Aa-chitectat  the  office  of  the 
Board,  Spring-gardens. — By  order,  J.  E. 
Wakefield,  Acting  Clerk  of  the  Board.  Oflice 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring- 
gardens,  Nov.  1,  1872." 

This  is,  indeed,  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  professional  work.  We 
have  heard  of  certificates  "  for  payment  on 
account,"  or  "  for  extras,"  but  not  "certifi- 
cates as  to  character  and  ability  to  nraintain 
children,"  for  which  application  has  to  be 
made  "  to  the  superintending  architect." 
We  should  have  thought  some  such  ofticer  as 
the  superintending  matron  should  have  been 
charged  with  such  duties.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  above  advertisement  wo 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  : — • 
That  it  is,  perhaps,  intended  that  the  architect 
should  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  baby  farm  for  the  reception  of  the  said 
infants  whose  life  is  in  future  to  be  protected, 
but  if  this  is  to  be  the  task  of  the  superin- 
tending architect,  why  are  the  regulations 
spoken  of  in  such  a  mysterious  way  ?  All  the 
architect  would  appear  to  have  to  do  in  this 
case  would  be  little  more  than  to  schedule 
the  dilapidations  of  the  dwelling,  and  per- 
haps prepare  a  list  of  the  furniture  ;  in  this 
case  he  miglit,  with  advantage,  be  associated 
with  a  superintending  upholsterer  or  decorator. 
We  really  think  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  curious 
manifesto,  if  only  with  the  view  of  preparing 
a  fresh  clause  for  the  scale  of  professional 
charges.  I'euding  further  information,  we 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
next  Architectural  Conference. 


BRIDGE  ROADWAYS.— V. 

IN  our  preceding  articles  the  heavier  de- 
scriptions of  the  roadways  and  foot- 
paths of  bridges  have  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
a  few  examples  in  which  a  lighter  kind  of 
superstructure  has  been  adopted.  It  would 
be  expected  that  a  suspension-bridge  is  that 
type  of  structure  which  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  receiving  a  light  description  of 
roadway  and  footpaths,  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  such  is 
the  case.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state 
that  opinions  differ  very  much  on  this  point. 
Some  engineers  maintain  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  should  a  timber  plat- 
form be  used  for  a  bridge,  while  others 
assert,  with  equal  determination,  that  it  is 
tho  <lcscri|ition  of  superstructure  most  suit- 
able for  the  (nirpo.sc.  On  reviewing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  whole  question,  our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  classic  motto,  "  In  medio 
fulisxiiiiiis  this"  holds  good  in  this  instance; 
In  other  words,  the  views  we  have  already 
expressed  with  regard  to  tho  matter  are  cor- 
rect. They  amount,  in  effect,  to  the  state- 
ment that  different  descriptions  of  roadways 
and  footpaths  are  suitable  for  different  types 
of  bridge  construction,  and  that  in  this  as  in 
all  similar  cases  any  attempt  to  lay  down  one 
undeviating  rule  would  be  a  failure.  Inde- 
]iendently  of  the  particular  kind  of  roadway 
tliat  may  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  bridge 
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itself,  there  is  also  another  consideration  to  be 
kept  in  view.  It  is  the  kind  of  roadway  that  is 
most  suitable  for  the  traffic  passing  over  the 
bridge,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
same  description  of  snperstructure  with  re- 
gard to  both  of  these  requirements  are  some- 
times very  dissimilar.  Considering,  how- 
ever, what  a  very  short  distance,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  length  of  a  bridge 
is,  the  safest  plan,  in  the  event  of  any  doubt 
in  the  matter,  is  to  adapt  the  roadway  to  the 
character  of  the  bridge,  and  make  the  traffic 
of  secondary  importance.  Having  described 
several  examples  of  bridge  roadways  in 
which  both  street  and  road  traffic  are  pro- 
vided for,  we  shall  now  come  "  nearer  home," 
and  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  metropolitan 
bridges,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the 
same  type  of  bridge  a  different  character  of 
superstructure  is  adopted. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  the  cross  section  of 
one-half  of  the  roadway  of  a  bridge  which 
is  but  too  well  known  as  one  of  the  standing 
eyesores  in  the  metropolis.      It   is   that   of 
Lambeth  Bridge,  which  enjoys  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  the  ugliest  bridge  to  be 
seen  on  the  river  Thames  from    its  source 
to  its  emhmchcmenl.     It  has  only  one  merit, 
that  of  economy — if  it  be  considered  a  merit 
to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection 
of  a  structure,  in  order  to  render  it  a  disgrace 
instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  capital  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
using    a    very    common   phrase,    that   it   is 
"  cheap  and  nasty."  It  has  effectually  ruined 
the  Albert  Embankment,  in  necessitating  the 
footpath   to  be  carried  underneath   it  by   a 
couple  of  ascending  and  descending  ramps, 
so  tliat  pedestrians  really  "  go  down  into  the 
pit,"  and  rise  out  of  it  again  in  walking  along 
the  embankment  from  Westminster  to  Vaux- 
hall.     Although  it  prnjinx  to  the  subject  of  the 
bridge,  the  absence,  or  rather  the  violation, 
of  all  a;sthetical  principles  in  its  construction, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
roadway,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate.    Keferriug  to  Fig.  1,  the  main,  or 
side,  girders  G,  which  are  supported  directly 
by  the  chains,   are  built   up   of   plates    and 
angle  irons  in  the  ordinary  manner.   They  be- 
long to  the  old  box  form  of  girder,  a  form 
that  is  now  nearly  obsolete.     It  was  a  good 
deal     used     in    the     early    employment    of 
■wrought  iron  to  the  construction  of  girders. 
This  fact  was  probably  due   to  the  idea  that, 
owing  to  its    particular  shape,  it  was  con- 
siderably stronger  than  any  other  form.  This 
opinion  has  been  since  shown  experimentally 
to  be  erroneous.     If  it  be  compared  with  a 
plate  gii'der,  containing  the  same  amount  of 
material,  it  will  be  a  little  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  but  the  slight  increase  of  strength  is  not 
by  any  means   sufficient  to  compensate   for 
the   otlier   disadvantages   it  possesses.     The 
principal  of  these  are  increased  diflicvdty  in 
rivetting  together,  and  no  facilities  for  future 
examination   when  once  put  together   com- 
plete.    In  the  instance  under  notice  the  box 
girder  lias  internal  dimensions  of  ^ft.  .'iin.  by 
1ft.  fiin.     It  is  just  possilde  that  a  hoy  might 
contrive  to  get  inside  to  do  any  painting  that 
might  bo  required,  and  examine  the  interior 
generally,  but  anytliing  like  a  proper  exami- 
nation  is  out  of  the  question.     Tliere   is  a 
legend  prov.alent  in  one  of   our  large    iron 
establishments,   that  a  boy   was  sent  inside 
one  of  these  box  girders  while  some  repairs 
were  going  on  and  some  extra  plates  being 
rivetted  on,  and  that  ho  was  rivetted  up  in- 
side, and  it  was  not  until  many  rivets  had 
been  "  cut  out,"  and  the  plates  removed,  that 
he  was  liberated. 

The  roadway  in  Fig.  1  is  carried  on  tlu^ 
cross-girders  ('  (J,  which  are  of  the  plate  type 
familiar  to  all  our  readc^rs.  Tliese  cross- 
girders  are  rivetted  totlie  lower  Hangesof  the 
main  girders  (i,  and  constitute  a  strong  cross 
brace  betwc^en  them,  and  very  materially  add 
to  the  stability  of  the  whole  bridge.  They  are 
cambered  so  as  to  give  the  jiroper  curve  to 
the  road  shown  by  the  thick  line.  The  plat- 
form  is   composed    of    wrought-iron  plates, 


rivetted  to  longitudinal  and  transverse 
wrought-iron  beams,  so  that  the  roadway 
forms  a  horizontal  girder  of  great  strength  to 
prevent  lateral  motion.  The  platform  is  sus- 
pended to  the  cable,  not  by  vertical  rods,  but 
by  rigid  lattice  sides  rivetted  to  the  longi- 
tudinal beams  of  the  platform.  The  lattice 
sides  are  intended  to  prevent  the  longitudinal 
undulation  which  necessarily  occurs  in  other 
suspension  bridges  supported  only  by  vortical 
rods.  It  is  further  sought  to  check  disturb- 
ance by  attaching  the  cables  to  the  standards, 
and  not  as  hitherto  done  to  a  saddle  allowed 
to  move  freely  on  rollers.  The  standards  are 
constructed  of  wrought  iron,  and  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  design,  acting  in  com- 
bination with  the  lattice  sides  to  produce 
lateral  rigidity.  This  is  certainly  an  original 
combination.  The  roadway  is  formed  of 
wooden  sets  laid  upon  concrete  as  shown  in 
the  cross  section.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  lay  the  road  with  macadamised  granite,  but 
the  intention  was  not  carried  out.  The  foot- 
paths are  flagged  with  York  landings.  The 
state  of  the  roadway  and  footpaths  of  this 
bridge  is  at  present  none  of  the  best.     Many 


catching  fire  from  the  hot  ashes  and  cinders 
falling  from  the  engine,  but  the  danger  be- 
comes very  remote  in  the  instance  of  bridges 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  road 
street  traffic.  In  the  cross  section  in  Fig.  1, 
the  transverse  or  cross  girders  C  which  sup- 
port the  roadway  are  placed  8ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  immediately  under  the  sus- 
pension rods,  and  bear  upon  the  bottom 
flange  of  the  longitudinal  girder  U.  They 
are  31ft.  lOin.  in  length,  2ft.  2^in.  depth  at 
the  centre,  and  1ft.  llin.  at  the  ends,  where 
they  are  connected  by  a  system  of  rivetting 
with  cantilevers  B,  7ft.  long,  which  practically, 
form  a  continuation  of  them,  and  serve  to 
support  the  overhanging  footpaths.  The  sec- 
tional area  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  is 
loin.,  and  the  vertical  rib  is  J-in.  thick, 
stiffened  with  tee-iron.  The  small  roadway 
bearers  between  the  transverse  girders  R  are 
from  oft.  :jin.  to  3ft.  lOin.  apart,  Sft.  long, 
and  vary  in  depth  from  1ft.  5Jin.  to  1ft.  O^in. 
to  suit  the  cambered  surface  of  the  roadway. 
The  several  girders  that  support  the  road- 
way thus  form  a  series  of  rectangular  cells, 
which   are   covered   with    arched   plates   of 
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of  the  "sets"  are  much  damaged  and  worn, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  almost  ruts  in 
the  surface  of  the  road.  The  flagging  of  the 
foc)t)>aths,  moreover,  is  of  a  very  poor  cha- 
racter, and  very  roughly  and  coarsely  laid,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  structure  of  the 
kind  over  wliich  there  was  nmch  traffic.  The 
traffic  over  Lambeth  Bridge  is  not  of  any 
importance. 

A  very  different  style  of  roadway  is  that 
laid  over  Chelsea  suspension-bridge,  which  is 
represented  in  half-cross  section  in  Fig.  2,  the 
centre  line  being  A  15.  Wood,  we  find,  is  very 
nuioh  made  use  of.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  light  concrete  filling  over  the 
arched  wrought-iron  plates,  the  whole  of  the 
roadway  and  foot|)aths  are  of  wood.  This 
description  of  superstructure  has  1)cen  ob- 
jected to  on  the  score  of  being  liable  to  take 
tire,  but  tlie  risk  of  it  so  doing  is  very  small 
ill  a  bridge  confined  to  road  tralUc.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  great  fire  at  Chicago 
the  wooden  pavement  was  readily  inflamed, 
and  added  greatly  to  tlie  horrors  of  that 
frightful  catastrophe.  Railway  bridges  of 
timber  have  been  known  to  be  ignited  by  the 
platform,  which  was   also   of  that   material, 


wrought  iron  P,  stiffened  with  angle  iron. 
The  haunches  of  the  plates  are  filled  in  with 
a  light  concrete  composed  of  cork  and  bitu- 
men, and  previously  to  laying  the  bitumen 
concrete,  the  plates  and  girders  were  coated 
with  asphalte. 

The  roadway  is  paved  with  oak  blocks 
Gin.  by  3in.,  by  4in.,  bedded  in  bitumen,  and 
furnished  with  trams  T  of  timber  flush  with 
the  roadway,  with  wrought-iron  strips  bolted 
down  on  the  top  for  durability.  The 
preference  was  given  to  tlie  cork  and  bitumen 
concrete  as  a  bedding  for  the  roadway  blocks 
on  account  of  lightness  compared  with 
ordinary  concrete.  JMorcover,  concrete  in 
sucli  a  position,  and  in  so  thin  a  layer,  is 
liable  to  crack,  and  become  in  time  pulverised, 
and  is  then  no  better  than  loose  gravel,  which 
is  liable  to  be  deranged  by  passing  tratfic, 
and  very  soon  wears  into  ruts  and  ine(pialitios. 
The  footpaths  are  jiaved  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  roadway,  only  the  blocks  are  of 
smaller  dimensions.  This  pavement  rests  on 
planking  placed  on  joists  J,  running  longi- 
tudinally, and  resting  on  the  cantilevers. 
The  available  breadth  of  the  whole  carriage- 
way is  29ft.,  and  footpaths  lift.  4in.     The 
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principle  of  "decking,"  or  covering  the 
entire  platform  of  a  bridge  with  timber,  will 
be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the 
superstructure  of  the  new  Albert  Bridge,  as 
will  be  seen  in  our  next  and  concluding  article 
on  this  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  interposition  of  a  timber  medium  be- 
tween the  absolute  moving  load  on  a  bridge 
and  that  structure  itself  is  advantageous  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  certainly  facilitates  tlie 
haulage,  and  benefits  the  bridge  by  acting  as 
a  cushion  against  sudden  shocks  and 
vibrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meetiiiL;  of  this  Associa- 
tion, on  Friday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association, 
viz. :— Messrs.  W.  H.  Norris,  A.  P.  Wilson,  H. 
Hopton,  E.  Sugden,  Maurice  B.  Adams  (of  Brighton). 
"\V.  A.  Brown,  W.  P.  Hicks,  H.  S.  Wrench,  A.  P. 
Taj'lor,  A.  H.  Newman,  W.  Schubert,  and  .T.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  read  an  essay  for  which  he  had 
been  awarded  the  prize  annually  offered  by  the  As- 
sociation for  the  best  essay.  The  subject  of  this 
prize  essay  was 

ON    THE    SPECIAL    ClIAKACTERISTICS     OF    MEDI.KVAL 

GOTHIC   architecturf:   pertaining   to  parti- 
cular DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  essayist  attempted  to  show  that  all  the  indi- 
vidualities of  Gothic  architecture  existing  in  different 
parts  of  England  were  to  be  traced  to  foreign  in- 
fluence, individual  taste,  or  the  nature  of  the  building 
materials  obtainable,   although  the  more  important 
peculiarities   were  probably    due    to  the    exigencies 
arising  from  the  last-mentioned  cause ;  and  that  how- 
ever important  those  arising  from  foreign  influence 
or  individual  taste  might  have  been,  they  were  alwavs 
subservient    to    the    necessities    imposed    by    those 
exigencies,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  the  predominance  of 
the  forms  generally  prevalent  at  the  time.    The  essay 
was  of  extreme  length,  and  we  can  give  but  a  short 
abstract  of  it.     The   author  commenced  by  saying 
that  in  the  various  countries,  and  at  the  different 
times,  in  which  the  art  of  architecture  had  been  prac- 
/,ised  in  its  integrity,  although  its  general  character 
had  been  much  the  same  at  the  same  period  wherever 
its  votaries    have    held  sway,  it   has    always    been 
modified  in  different  localities,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  architects  worked.     By  "  in- 
dividual taste"  the  author  did    not   refer  to  those 
whims   and   fancies   which  were   now  or    generally 
spoken  of  as  "matters  of  taste,"  for  in  ages  when 
architectural  forms  were  traditional,  and  when  archi- 
tects no  more  thought  of  working  in  a  foreign  stvle 
than  of  placing  their  buildings  upside  down,  their  in- 
dividual tastes,  instead  of  being  exercised  in  deciding 
on  the  style,  had  no  wider  scope  than  that  of  deter- 
mining the  outline  and  disposition  of  the  various  orna- 
ments to  be  emploj'cd  in  their  buildings,  and  in  this 
they  were  to  a  great  degree  governed  by  the  form  ge- 
nerally prevalent  at  the  time,  and  by  the  characterof 
the  materials  which  nature  had   placed  within  their 
reach.     The  earliest  form    of  the   Medieval   Gothic 
work  of  this  country  which  could  in  any  sense  be 
called  architecture  seemed  to  be  the    Norman,  and 
that  only  in  ecclesiastical    edifices,  their  castles  being 
merely  the  crude  specimens  of  a  still    more    crude 
system  of  engineering.     The  name  "  Norman,"  how- 
ever, as  applied  to  the  whole  of  tlie  round-arched 
style,  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  reservation, 
as  many  of   its  features,    and  those    not  the   least 
essential,  were  scarcely  to  he  met  with  in  Normandy. 
Although   the  followers  of   William    the  Conqueror 
■were  principally  Norman,  there  were  in  their  ranks  a 
great  many  iidvcnturers  from  all  parts  of  iuirope.  and 
these  generally  brought  masons  with  them  from  their 
native  countries,   so  that   although  the  general  cha- 
racter of  all  buildings  erected  in  Knglaml  bt-t^vcen  the 
years  Imir. — lllM)  was  decidedly  Norman,  there  was 
found  in   many  of  them  a  great  deal    that,    while 
absent,  or  at  N-ast  rare  in  Normandy,  was  very  largely 
to  be   met  with  in  Burgundy,    Lorraine,  the  Nether- 
lands,  the  v.-dh'V  of  the    Rhine,    and    even    in    the 
North  of  Italy.     The  most  purely  Norman  build- 
ings erected  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century  were 
fi.  Paul's  Catheilral,  London,  and    the  cathedrals  at 
Norwich  (barring  the  tower).  Rochcstrr,  Winchester, 
and  Ely  (barring  the  western  portion).      Mr.  .lohn- 
son  entered    at    some    length   into  the   peculiarities 
of  these  and  other  buihlings,  with  the  view  to  show 
that  sueii   peculiarities   were  all   more  or  less  refer- 
able to  foreign  influence.     With  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nature  of  materials  on  the  architecture 
of  the  Norman  period,   he   noticed   that  the  absence 
of  any  kind  of  building  stone,  good  or   bad,  in  the 
counties  to  the  north  and  east  of  London,  gave  rise 


to   the  practice  of  building  with  rubble,  composed 
principally  of  old   Roman  bricks,  as  at   S.  Albans 
(Verulam)   and    Colchester    (Cauiali)dunum).     The 
round    towers    of    Norfolk    and    Suffolk    were    also 
attributed  to  the  want  of  good  stone  for  the  quoins. 
AVith    the    single    exception    of    the    Cathedral    at 
Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  Norman  architecture  did 
not  seem  to  have  penetrated   into   Scotland  farther 
north  than  the  Grampians,  and  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, it  was  only  to  be  known  by  its  ornaments,  as 
the   round   arch   was  retained,    in    some    instances, 
even  till  the  fourteenth  century.    In  Ireland,  which, 
until  the  year  117(),  was  governed  by  native  rulers, 
the  architecture  of  the  Normans  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  ever  gained  a  footing.     Almost  all  the 
excellencies  of  Norman  art,    however,  were  merely 
the  prototypes  of  the  more  beautiful  works  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  the  manner  in  which,  during  the 
Transitional  period,  the  good  parts  of  the  old  style 
were  modified   and    worked    iu   with,   and  its  bar- 
barisms rejected  from,    the  new,  did    more    credit 
to  the  otherwise  barbarous  age  in  which  it  was  done 
than  our  own  works  did  to  the  far  more  enlightened 
period   in  which  we  lived.     According  to  the  pecu- 
Harities  displayed  by  the  Norman,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,   so,   to  a  certain   extent,  were  the 
idiosyncrasies  noticeable  iu  the  Early  English  style. 
From  this  period,  however,  the  existence  of  several 
distinct    schools    of    architecture  in    these    islands 
might  be  traced.  At  Canterbury,  in  1174,  by  William 
of    Sens;     at    Winchester,    in    118J),    by     Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy;  at  Lincoln,  in  1186,  by   Geoffry 
de  Noiers ;  and    at   Fountains,   in  1204,   by    Abbot 
John  de  Eber,  four  disf.inct  phases  of  Early  English 
art  were    evolved,    and    from  these  four    fountain- 
heads   of    design,    all    guilds   of    masons  from    the 
English  Channel  to   the   Firth  of  Forth,   from  the 
German   Ocean  to   the  Irish    Sea,   took   their   cue; 
while    in   Scotland  and    Ireland,  although    English 
forms  were  at  different  times  prevalent,  according 
to   the  political  relations  then  existing,    the  archi- 
tectural monuments  were  of  so  varied  and  foreign  a 
character  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them  to  one 
starting  point,  much   less  to  one  originator.     As  in 
the  preceding  ages,  foreign  influence  still  displayed 
itself  in  the  southern  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester.     After   the   "  ijlorious  choir  of  Conrad" 
at  Canterbury  had  been  ahnnst  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1171,  the  monks  employed  AV'illinm   of  Sens  to  re- 
build   it.     On    his    death    in     117S,    however,     an 
English  architect  named  William  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  the  works.     Under    the  direction  of  the 
Englishman,    although   the    general    outline  of  the 
building  remained  the  same,  the  details  of  the  style 
underwent    considerable    modification.     But    about 
the    middle    of    this    century    a    large    influx    of 
foreigners    took   place    from    Normandy,    Brittany, 
Anjou,  and  even  Guienne  and  Provence,  and  among 
others,   Boniface,  a  Savoyard  prelate,   who  was  iu 
1258  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Very  little 
Early  English  work  of    this    date    existed    in    the 
Cathedral,  but  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  churches 
of  S.  Mary  Overy,   Southwark.  and  Stone  in  Kent, 
left  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  its  general  character. 
The  prevalence  of  moulded  work    iu  the  capitals, 
&c..    of    the    first    and    second    of    these    is    their 
principal  English  feature,  and  is  probably  owing  to 
the  influence  which  envy  of  their  rivals  at  Salisbury 
had  upon  their  designers.       In  the  churches  of  Kent 
antl  Surrey,  led,    probably,   by   the  beautiful    little 
church  at  Stone,  bar  tracery  was  first  used,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  brought  the  author  to  the  Deco- 
rated period,  first,  however,  noticing  a  separate  school 
existing  at  Wells,  which  shortly  afterwards  became 
engrafted  on  that  of  Godfrey  de  Lucy.      During  the 
episcopateof  Bishop.Iocelyn  (1171 — 1*1)  the  ruive  au'l 
transepts  of  Wells  Cathedral  wure  built.      The  north 
porch  showed  many  peculiarities  ;   indeed,  were  it  not 
for  its  pointed  arch,  it  might  almost  be  called  Normau 
work.     On  the  final  removal  of  the  bishopric  of  Old 
Sarum  to  Salisbury,    however,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  churcli  entirely  in  the  new  style,   and  in  the 
year  1220,  under  Bishop  Richard  Ic   Poore,  this  was 
commenced,  and  continued    uninterruptedly  until  its 
completion  in    I2')^i.       Tlu^    capitals    wiTe    mr>ulded 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  the  vault- 
ing sluifts.     Theemuhuinn  caused  hy  the  commence- 
ment of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  was  felt  even  at 
Westminster,  led,  probably,  to  tlie  rebuilding  of  the 
choir  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which  was  commenced 
in  122  L      This   seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
local  school  of  masons,  as  very  few  of  the  peculiarities 
noticeable  at  Sali-*bury  wre  to  be  met  with  in  it,  and 
it  was  not  until  Bishop  Gray's  time  that  a  fusion  with 
the  Salisbury   school  seemed  to  have  been  effected. 
The  connection  between  this  sciiool  and  that  at  Salis- 
bury, tliough  not  to   be  traced  in  any    part  of  this 
cathedral,  might  be  noticed  iu  the  transi'pt  ol   Vi>rk 
Cathedral.     The  few  stone  buildings  erected  in  Wales 
at  this  period,  such  as  Valle  Crucio  Abbey,  iu  Deu- 


bighshirp.  must  be  attributed  to  offshoots  from  this 
school  of  masons.     Under  the  patronage  of  Hugh  of 
Grenoble,   Bishop    of    Lincoln,   an    architect  named 
Geoffry  de  Noiers  commenced,  in  the    choir  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  (a.d.  1186),  a  style  of  Early  English 
differing  considerably  from   those  of  his  contempo- 
raries although  as  truly  English  as  that  of   Godfrey 
de  Lucy.     The  abundance  of  good  building  stone  in 
the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln,  with  parts 
of  those  adjoining,  must  always  have  been  an  impulse 
towards  the  erection  of  large  and  elegant  churches, 
and  of  those  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fine 
arcaded  towers  at  Stamford,  West  Walton,  Felmar- 
sham,  and  Whaplode;  the  lofty  spires  atEtton,Threck- 
ingham,  AVarmington,  and  Raunds  ;   and  the  arcaded 
interiors  at  West  Walton  and  Cherry  Hinton,  showed 
that  this  impulse  was  not  lost  on  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  which  was  probably    at  that  time  one  of 
the  richest  in  England.     The    next   step,   however, 
towards  the  development  of  this  school  of  architec- 
ture was  taken  by  Hugh  de  Norwold,    Bishop  of 
Ely,    under    whose    guidance     the    presbvtery    of 
that  cathedral    was  rebuilt  (a.d.  1235—52).     The 
triforium  showed   a  more  decided  advance  towards 
the  adoption  of  tracery  than  was  noticeable  in  any 
previous  works.     For  the  founding  of  a  great  archi- 
tectural school   iu  Yorkshire    we   are  probably    in- 
debted to  John  de  Eber,  Abbot  of  Fountains,  who  iu 
1204  commenced  the  erection    of   the  nave  of    his 
abbey.     In  Scotland,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  stj'le  of  architecture  which  had  been   introduced 
iu  the    cathedrals  at  Dunkeld    and  Aberdeen,    and 
which  without  doubt,  received  ever  and  anon  a  fresh 
impulse   by  means  of  offshoots  from  the  North  of 
England  abbeys,  became  to  a  slight  extent  naturalised, 
and  if  the  buildings  erected  at  this  period  could,  with 
any  degree  of  probability,   be  attributed  to  Scotch 
masons,  they  must  also  have  the  credit  of  several  very 
excellent  distinctive  features  noticeable  in  them.  The 
first  decidedly  Gothic  design  in  Scotland  is  the  Cathe- 
dral at  S.  Andrews  (said  to  have  been  commenced  a.d. 
1210).     The  gradual  growth  of  tracery  (which,  if  it 
ever  took  place,    had  been  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the 
North  of  England)    might  be   traced  with  tolerable 
faciHt)'  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and  Dunblane. 
In  Ireland,  although  the  Earlj--  Pointed  style  gained 
a  somewhat  better  footing  than  that  of  the  Normans 
had,   the  few   specimens  that  remained  were  very 
rude.     In  the    south-eastern  counties,  which  until 
this    period  had   been   always  more    or   less    under 
foreign  infiuence,  architectural   forms  now  began  to 
became  Anglicised.     The  influence  of  the  want  of 
building  materials  in  the  county  of  Essex  led  to  the 
extensive  use  of  wood  as  a  building  material,  and  to 
the  early   part   of  the   fourteenth   century  the   first 
examples  worthy  of  mention  may  be  referred.     The 
want  of  good  building  stone  probably  necessitated  the 
construction  in  wood  of  the  lantern  surmounting  the 
"  octagon"  at  Ely  {I;i28 — 42)  and  the  impulse  which 
this    deficiency    gave    toward    the    study    of    the 
application    of    woodwork    was    already    beginning 
to    display    itself     iu     many    beautiful    roofs    and 
screens.     In    the    Cathedral    gateway    at   Norwich, 
and    the    beautiful     priory    church     at    Walsiug- 
hani,  Norfolk  (both  erected  about  a.d.  1340),  another 
way     of    meeting    this    exigency    displayed    itself 
iu  the  use  of  cut  flints,    and  the  carefulness  with 
which  these  were  fitted  into  the  stonework,  and    the 
surface  decoration  worked  out  by  these  means  had   a 
very  fine  effect.     The   choir  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  a 
specimen  of  the  next  advance  made  in  this  district. 
The  introduction  of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  which  showed  itself,  iu   the  first 
instance,  in  the  erection  of  many  fine  churches,  such 
as  that   of  AValpole  S.    Peter  iu  Norfolk,  was  not 
effected  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth   century, 
and  the  first  great  works  executed  in  the  new  style — 
viz.,  those  at  Norwich    Cathedral,    were    uot  com- 
menced   till   the  year    144fi.      The  introduction  of 
tracery  in  the  North  of  England  Abbeys  was  effected 
by   Simon  of  Warwick,   Abbot  of  S.  M.iry's,   York 
(1250 — ;H)),  in  rebuilding  the  abbey  church,  and  from 
this  date  the   architrcts  of  this   part  of  the  island 
lost  almost  all  the  individuality  of  their  style.      The 
introduction  of  Perpendicular  forms  in  the  j)rcsb)'tery 
and  choir  of  York  Cathedral  (I3t;i— 1410)  was  the 
next  step  taken  by  the  Northern  architects.     As  in 
the  preceding  period,  the  architecture  to    the  early 
part  of  the  Decorated  era  in  Scotland  bore  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  contemporary  designs  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  the   beautiful    choir  of 
Elgin  Cathedral  (which  was  commenced  shortly  after 
the  destruction   of    the  greater  part   of    the    older 
building  by  fire  iu  the  year  1270,  was  a  specimen  of 
the  characteristic  tenacity  with  which  Scotch  masons 
retained  forms  which  had  been  superseded  elsewhere. 
From  the   date  of  the  erection    of  this   building,  it 
may  be  assumed    that  the  introduction  of  tracery, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  nave  of  Dunblane  Cathe- 
dral, did  not  take  place  much  before  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  fourteenth  century'.  Soon  after  the  in- 
troduction of  this  all-pervading  feature,  however, 
the  int^uence  of  English  forms  began  sensibly  to 
diminish,  and  from  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  general  abandonment  of  Gothic  forms, 
the  presence  of  French  masons  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  was  easily  noticeable.  The  south  transept 
of  Melrose  Abbey  (c.  1350)  is  almost  the  last  build- 
ing which  displays  any  English  influence.  But  an- 
other influence  was  brought  to  bear  iipon  Scotch 
architecture  in  the  importation,  by  William  de  S. 
Clair  (144(1),  of  masons  from  the  North  of  Spain  ; 
and  apart  from  the  chapel  at  Roslyn,  every  detail  of 
which  might  be  traced  back  to  Burgos  or 
Oviedo,  their  intiuence  is  apparent  in  the  many 
barrel-vaulted  churches  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  Scotland,  a  conspicuous  example  being  the 
nave  of  Melrose  Abbey,  the  groined  roof  of  which  is 
surmountt'd  by  a  stone  barrel  vault.  The  architec- 
ture of  Ireland  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies was  of  a  character  but  slightly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  thirteenth,  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  near  C.ishel,  being  almost  the  only  example 
worthy  of  mention.  The  piers  were  all  square, 
although  a  second  order  was  applied  to  the  underside 
of  the  arches,  and  carried  on  corbels  at  the  springing. 
The  towers  were,  generally  speaking,  oblong  on  plan, 
the  earlier  ones  having  probably  been  covered  with 
the  saddle-backed  roof  so  common  in  the  North  of 
France.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  until  the  close 
of  the  Gothic  era,  a  few  of  the  forms  connected  in 
an  English  mind  with  the  Perpendicular  style  were 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  but  their 
decoration  had  no  affinity  whatever  with  anything  to 
be  found  in  England.  With  the  general  adoption  of 
Perpendicular  forms  which  (introduced  at  Gloucester 
about  A.D.  lo4n)  iiad,  on  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  overspread  the  whole  kingdom,  almost  all 
the  individuality  of  the  hitherto  self-existent  schools 
of  architecture  in  this  island  was  lost.  Apart  from 
a  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  peculiarities, 
the  Perpendicular  style  was  the  same  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  tins  fact,  combined  with  that  of  its 
being  pecuhar  to  this  country,  rendered  it,  of  all 
English  Gothic  styles,  the  only  one  that  could  con- 
sistently be  called  a  national  style. 

Mr.  Ct>.\rkson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Johnson  for  his  essay,  observed  that  the  views 
enunciated  by  the  reader  wore  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, supplemented,  if  possible,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  examples  of  the  same  date  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  disposed  to  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  idea  that  local  schools 
of  design,  so  to  .speak,  existed,  exerting  great  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  of  their  districts.  Indeed, 
the  groups  of  churclies  which  many  members  of  the 
Association  had  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  supported  that  view,  and  also  the  very 
obvious  inference  that  the  abundance  of  good 
buiiding  stone  in  any  particular  district  had  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  architecture  o( 
that  district. 

Blr.  Paick  having  seconded  the  proposition, 

TheCiiAiuMAN,  in  putting  it  to  the  meeting,  re- 
marked that  the  subject  which  Mr.  Johnson  had 
brought  forward  and  the  points  he  liad  adduced 
were  to  some  extent  new,  and  were  very  interesting 
and  well  worthy  of  stud}*.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  we  had  to  thank  the  Nr)rmans  very  much,  if  not 
wholly,  for  the  style  which  we  had  at  the  present 
time.  As  to  the  duration  of  foreign  influence,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  our  countrymen  were 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Normans,  they  had  very 
little  indeed  of  an  individual  style,  although  he 
believed  there  were  always  indications  of  the  ability 
of  the  English  to  become  architects.  With  regard 
to  individual  taste,  no  doubt  each  architect  had  his 
own  ideas,  but  other  men  than  the  designers  carric^d 
out  the  details,  and  tlure  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
system  of  architectural  education  pervading  the 
country,  because  the  nge  of  buildings  could  be 
told  by  the  contour  of  the  mouldings.  All  this 
pointed  to  there  having  been  some  very  complete 
-system  of  architectural  intercommunication  existing 
amongst  the  buildtrs  of  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  JoiixsriN  having  said  a  few  words  in  reply, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


ROYAL  IXSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  the  following  mem- 
bers were  elected  : — As  Fellows:  Edward  I).  Drury,  of 
JJucklcrsbury;  Robert  Lamb,  of  Darlington ;  and 
Matthew  Thompson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  As 
Associates:  B.  Binycm.  of  Ipswich;  H.  Hall,  of  7, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  ;  T. 
E.  Muudy,  of  I'J,  Buckingham-street,  Strand ;  G.  T. 


Redmayne,  of  Manchester;  H.  Stone,  of  30,  John- 
street,  Bedford-row ;  and  C.  C.  Tompsou,  of  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute  the  members  would  be  asked  to  elect 
M.  Charles  Questel,  of  Paris,  as  an  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Member,  and,  hy  request,  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers  gave  some  account  of  the  works  of  M.  Questel. 
M.  Questel  is  a  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
architect  to  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  architect  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Paul  and  the  restoration  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  Nismes.  of  the  Prefecture  of  Grenoble, 
and  the  Maison  d'Aliene's  in  Paris,  &c. 

Mr.  Edward  I'Anson,  Fellow,  then  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY  IN 
LONDON. 

Mr.  FAnson  first  proceeded  to  point  out,  as  he  had 
done  in  a  previous  paper,*  how  remarkably  the  City 
is  divided  into  district  markets,  such  as  the  money 
market,  the  colonial  market,  and  the  fruit  market. 
Special  localities  are  adapted  to,  or  at  all  events  are 
practically  used  for,  special  purposes,  and  propert}' 
differs  considerably  in  value  within  very  narrow 
limits.  There  can  be  no  intuitive  knowledge  as  to 
whether  land  is  worth  £1  or  Is.  a  foot,  aiid  a  know- 
ledge of  its  value  can  only  be  obtained  in  two  ways. 
One  method  is  to  inquire  what  does  the  laud  in  the 
several  localities  let  for  ?  As  Old  London — the 
London  as  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  of  16GG  (for 
there  are  but  few  and  isolated  houses  of  an  earlier 
period) — is  fast  wearing  ont,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built  belongs  to  chari- 
ties and  other  corporate  bodies,  the  letting  of  the 
land  is  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  open  compe- 
tition, and  as  the  bidding  is  open  to  every  one  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  utmost  value  is  usually  ob- 
tained, and  lettings  made  in  this  manner  afford  a 
good  criterion  of  the  letting  value.  This  is  one 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value,  but  it  is  at  least 
prudent  not  to  depend  upon  a  single  instance,  as  the 
land  may  have  been  let  too  cheaply  (for  this  is  a 
common  occurrence),  or  a  neighbouring  owner  may 
have  paid  an  excessive  price  to  secure  some  special 
personal  advantage.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  in 
estimating  the  letting  value,  to  secure  as  many  illus- 
trations as  are  obtainable,  and  to  consider  and  weigh 
the  evidence  thus  produced.  Again,  the  value  of 
land  varies  with  time;  at  one  time  becoming  stag- 
nant, or  apparently  retrograding  in  value.  With- 
in the  last  few  years,  when  what  appeared  a 
maximum  had  been  reached,  prior  to  the  memo- 
rable da}'  in  November,  IsGG,  when  the  great 
discount  house  of  Overend,  Gnrney,  &  Co.  stopped 
pa3'ment,  city  land  could  hardly  be  disposed  of  at 
any  price.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
speculators  who  had  invested  in  city  lands  or  build- 
ings were  great  losers  ;  but  the  value  of  land  had 
not  diminished,  but  was  only  temporarily  depressed 
on  the  sudden  cessation  of  demand  for  it.  and  at  the 
present  moment  cit}'"  property  is  realising  the  full 
value  it  had  attained  prior  to  the  crisis  of  1866. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  valuer  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  requisite  facts  as  regards  recent  dealings 
with  any  particular  plot  of  ground,  it  still  requires 
considerable  judgment  to  foretell  what  may  be  the 
realisable  selling  or  actual  value  ;  and  it  must  always 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  speculative,  and  dependent  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  architect  adapts  his  build- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  locality.  There  is,  however, 
another  method  of  determining  the  value  of  land, 
and  that  is  by  ascertaining  the  letting  value  of  the 
building  put  upon  it  when  erected,  and  after  deduct- 
ing a  certain  amount  for  interest  on  the  outlay  to 
repay  the  builder,  and  allowing  for  all  outgoings  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  service,  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  management,  loss  of  rent  from 
portions  of  the  building  unlet  (called  "  empties"), 
the  residue  capitalised  will  represent  the  value  of  the 
land.  This  method  of  calculation  also  requires  a 
knowledge  of  many  local  circumstances,  the  rates 
and  taxes  for  example,  varying  in  different  districts, 
as  does  especially  the  chance  of  *'  empties."  In  the 
lowest  class  of  property,  that  which  is  let  weekly,  it 
is  hardly  safe  to  reckon  upon  a  less  deduction  tlian 
one-half  of  the  gross  rent  to  arrive  at  the  nett  rent. 
This  is  rather  an  extreme  case,  but  the  rate  of 
deduction  for  outgoings  docs  actually  varj*  betiveen 
one-half  and  one-fifth.  To  illustrate  tliis  mode  of 
calculation,  suppose  that  a  building  realises 

r>y  various  lf>Uings  a  gross  rent  of  XI, .000 

Siiy  ilio  ImildiuK  cost    X10,000 

As-^umin;^   tho    buililcr's    protlt    to    bo 

7  x^oT  Pont.  thftt  gives    700 

And  deducting  for  rates,  taxes,  iuBiir- 

ttDcea,  Jtcono-nfth  300 

The  total  deduction  would  be    Xl.OOO       1,000 

Leavlnff  as  the  annnal  letting  valuo  of  the  ground      £500 
•  Bead  before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors. 


This  is  merely  an  illustration ;  when  the  buildings 
are  very  speculative  and  slightly  built,  so  as  not  to 
be  durable,  7  per  cent,  interest  would  not  pay  the 
builder,  because  to  a  large  extent  speculative  build- 
ings are  erected  with  borrowed  capital,  and  as  money 
is  seldom  obtainable  for  less  than  5  per  cent,  the 
builder  has  not  only  to  provide  a  suflicient  margin 
for  a  profit  for  himself,  but  to  set  aside  a  yearly 
sum  as  a  sinking  fund  to  accumulate  to  repay  the 
borrowed  capital.  Again,  the  outgoings  depend  very 
much  upon  the  taxation  in  the  locality.  This  latter 
method  of  calculation  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
adopted  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  value  of  land 
taken  compulsorily  for  public  improvements  ;  and  if 
the  rentals  which  might  hereafter  be  obtained  in  new 
neighbourhoods  could  be  foretold  with  actual  certainty, 
then  after  making  due  allowance  for  "  empties"  and 
management,  and  a  proper  interest  to  the  builder  for 
his  investing  capital,  the  nett  result  would  be  shown 
in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  and  that  would  be  the 
value  of  the  ground.  The  future  rent  must,  however, 
still  be  to  a  great  extent  matter  of  opinion;  it  is 
also  speculative  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  profit  for 
the  builder,  how  long  that  profit  will  be  deferred, 
and  even  what  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  in  valuing 
freehold  house  property,  after  finding  the  actual  nett 
value,  that  is,  the  value  of  rental  at  which  it  would 
let  without  premium  for  a  term  of  21  years 
to  a  tenant  paying  a  nett  rent,  without  deduction 
for  land-tax,  insurance;  or  any  other  charges  as  im- 
posts, property  tax  excepted,  that  such  annual  value 
should  be  capitalised  upon  the  5  per  cent,  table, 
which  is  equal  to  20  years'  purchase.  Thus  a  house 
or  other  building  producing  a  nett  rental  to  the 
owner  of  £100  per  annum  is  worth  20  years'  pur- 
chase, or  £2,000.  This  is  a  generally  admitted 
preliminary  or  starting  point,  but  only  a  starting 
point,  for  if  the  building  is  old  and  likely  to  require 
rebuilding,  then  the  value  of  the  land  must  be  found 
apart  from  the  house,  and  each  valued  sepa^atel3^ 
Thus,  assuming  the  land  and  building  together  to  be, 
as  before,  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  or  ground  rent  is  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  rent,  or  £25,  and  that  the  building  is  so- 
far  decayed  as  to  necessitate  its  rebuilding  in  21  years, 
it  is  evident  that  the  calculation  must  be  different. 

You  have  first  the  annual  value  for  21  years  at         £     s. 
£100,  and  this  is  worth,  upoa  the  5  per  cent, 
table,  12-82  years"  purchase,  or 1,282    0 

To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  ground 
rent  of  £25  at  the  expiration  of  21  years. 
Valuing  this  upon  the  4  per  cent,  table  (the 
table  usually  adopted)  the  value  of  the  land 
will  be  £25  x  25  years'  purchase,  or  £625. 
But  the  realisatioa  of  the  sum  is  deferred  "21 
years,  and  it  must  be  discounted  by  that  num- 
ber of  years,  and  discounting  also  upon  the 
4  per  cent,  table,  you  multiply  by  433 273  15 


Which  gives  a  total  of 1,565  15 

There  is  another  way  of  stating  the  question,  and 
probably  the  more  correct  way,  which  produces  a 
slightly  different,  but  still  a  different  and  more 
favourable  result. 

Taking  the  vahie  of  the  land  first,  in  fee  or  in         £     s. 
perpetuity,  wo  shall  have  £25  x   25  years,  or 
as  we  have  before  found C25    0 

Then  we  have  the  assumed  annual  value  for  21 
yeai-s  of  £100  per  annum;  hut  as  the  groimtl 
rent  has  already  during  that  period  been 
account'^d  for,  wf  must  deduc^t  £25  from  £100, 
which  leaves  a  nftt  £75.  This,  for  21  years,  at 
the  5  percent,  table,  is  worth,  as  before  found, 
12  83  years,  or 9G1    S 


Making  a  total  of  1,586    S 

This  method  gives  a  little  more  than  the  first 
method  of  calculation,  and  evidently  arises  from 
capitalising  the  ground,  that  in  the  first  calcu- 
lation for  the  first  21  years  at  the  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  4  per  cent,  table.  These  calculations 
give  rise  to  more  questions  than  one.  Upon  the  first 
mode,  the  principal  question  that  presents  itstdf  is, 
"What  deduction  must  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  nett 
rental,  the  rate  of  deduction,  as  already  explained, 
varying  considerably?  On  the  second  and  third 
valuations,  two  questions  at  least  arise,  which  must 
materially  alTect  the  result  arrived  at.  The  first 
question  is  as  to  the  number  of  years'  purchase  at 
which  the  ground  rent  should  be  capitalised.  The 
rule  is  twenty-live  years'  purchase,  at  the  4  per  cent, 
table.  The  author,  however,  has  constantly  claimed 
ami  contended  for  more,  because  ground  rents  are, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best-secured  and  safest  description 
of  .security,  and  one  that  is  constantly  increasing  in 
value,  assuming  that  the  land  is  let  for  a  term  of 
years  terminable  at  no  very  remote  period,  such  as  a 
lease  for  from  sixty  to  ninety-nine  years,  in  which 
case  there  is  always  a  certain  value  attaching  to  the 
reversion  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  first  questioa 
then  is,  Upon  what  table  shoidd  the  ground  rent  be 
capitalised?  The  author's  experience  is  that  twenty- 
five  j-ears'  purclnise  is  the  minimum,  and  probably 
twenty-eight  3'ear8'  purchase  is  the  maximum,  but 
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even  this  must  not  be   considered  a  fixed   rule,  for 
there  are    exceptions.       Tlie  value  of  City  ground 
rents  has  for  some  years  declined,  but  still  the  author 
considers  a  really  good  ground  rent    to    be  wortli 
twenty-seven    and  a  half  years'  purchase.      There 
are,    however,    many    considerations    affecting  this 
value :  for  example,  the  proportion    of  the  ground 
rent  to  the  gross  or  rack  rent.     As  it  very  frequently 
occurs  that  the  ground  rent  is  as  much  as  one-half 
of  the  rack  rent,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  such  a  case 
the  reversion  is  of  comparatively  small  value  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  be  were  the  rack  rent  one- 
.liixth  or  one-seventh,  as  it  is  in  less  valuable  locali- 
tii's.     It  sometimes  happens  that  ground  rents  are 
.    sold  the  title  to  which,  although  a  good  holding  title, 
is  not  absolutely  perfect,  and  as  ground  rents  are 
frequently  bought    as   investments  by  trustees,  the 
Court  of  "Ch,incery  looks  so  narrowly   .it  the'  title 
that  it  depreciates  the  value  of  the  ground    rents. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that    a  value  may  be 
obtained  for  propertj'.  far    beyond    its  intrinsic  or 
marketable    value    to    anybody  but  the  purchaser. 
The  ability  to  obtain  a  frontage  upon  a  street,  river, 
or  canal,  or  the  substitution  of  a  frontage  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  to  that  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  similar  ad- 
vantages, all  confer  additional  value.     There  is  yet 
another  question  arising  out  of  the  second  method  of 
computation  of  the  value  of  land  let  upon  lease  for 
a  term,  and  that  is  upon  what  table  should  you  dis- 
count the  deferred  value — i.e.,  the  value  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  ?  and  this  is  a  problem  not  easy 
of  solution.     Assuming,  for   argument's  sake,   that 
the  deferred  value  is  absolutely    a  fixed    quantity 
(say  £1,000),  payable  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  and 
that  you  are  to  receive  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will 
realise,    by  careful    investment    of    the  interest,   a 
capital  sum  of  £1,000  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years, 
verj'  much  depends  upon  the  rate  of  interest  which 
it  is  assumed  can  be  obtained  for  the  money.     If  you 
assume  you  can  obtain  3  per  cent.,  and  consequently 
discount  upon  the  3  per  cent,  table,  you  should  have 

in  present  money    £228 

Upon  the  3J  per  cent  table  17',) 

„         4  „  140 

„         4J  „  HI) 

,,  5  „  87 

The  author  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  but  a  poor 
bargain  to  part  with  a  reversionary  interest  at  a  price 
to  pay  5  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is  excessive]}' difficult 
to  find  a  means  of  accumulating  the  interest  on  the 
present  money  in  order  to  secure  the  full  value  of 
the  reversion.  After  referring  to  the  often  existing 
*'  dormant  value "  in  property,  Mr.  I'Anson  con- 
cluded a  very  elaborate  paper  by  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  allowed  to  the 
builder.  Evidently,  he  said,  the  rate  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  with  which  the  building  is  de- 
signed and  erected,  and  the  perfect  suitability  of  the 
building  for  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  Ob- 
viously ill-suited  buildings  would  realise  a  less  rent 
or  less  profit  than  one  that  is  well  suited  to  the 
locality,  assuming  both  to  be  built  on  land  of  the 
same  estimated  value.  Any  return  beyond  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  for  raonej',  which  is  practically 
5  per  cent.,  is  a  profit  to  the  builder.  Sometimes 
the  profit  is  added  to  the  ground  rent,  which  creates 
an  improved  ground  rent,  and  is  saleable  at  a  greater 
number  of  years'  purchase  than  a  rack  rent. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Blessrs.  Ed- 
ward Smith,  Jennings,  Koberts,  Charles  Fowler, 
J.  W.  I'enfold,  and  C.  F.  Haywanl  took  part,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
I'Anson  for  his  paper,  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  the  announcement  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute  will  be  held  on  the  Itithinst.,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  Associate,  "  On  the 
Old  Halls  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Manchester." 


CHIPS. 

The  fir.st  meeting  of  tbo  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society  will  take  place  this  (Fridiiy) 
evening  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  the  X^rosidont  will  read 
his  opening  address. 

Tho  church  at  Kirby  Knowle  is  in  course  of  re- 
storation, from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  architect, 
of  York. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated  on  Monday  week, 
at  Now  Hincksey,  Oxon.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton  is  tlio 
architect. 

The  services  in  connection  with  the  0]»oning  of 
the  new  Wesleyan  ch;qjcl,  erected  in  Mosuley-road, 
Bii'niingluim,  wore  held  on  Wednesday  week.  Tlie 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  £0,000.  Land  for  largo 
school-rooms  and  a  lecture  room  has  been  purchased. 
The  architects  arc  Messrs.  Loxton  Brothers,  Wed- 
nesbury. 

Shoepscombo  Church,  near  Painswick,  which  has 
been  undergoing  repaii*,  was  reopened  on  Friday 
last,  by  tho  liishop  of  Bath  aud  Wells. 


"MANSARD"  ROOFS  AND  THE  BOSTON  FIRE. 

BY  far  the  larger  part  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
in  the  late  fire  at  Boston,  says  a  corresponilent 
of  the  Standard,  after  rising  five  or  six  stories  into 
the  air,  were  surmounted  by  tall  sloping  roofs,  mis- 
called   after   Mansard,  the   great  French    architect, 
whose  name   is  thus  unjustly  consigned  to   lasting 
dishonour  in   America.     These  roofs  were  wholly  of 
timber,  thinly  sheathed  with  slate  or  zinc,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  great 
tinder-boxes,    which  blazed  up  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  as  the  flames  from  the  other  side  of  the  street 
were  blown  over  against  them.     At  this  great  height, 
often  100ft.  above  the  ground,  the  streamis  from  the 
fire-engines  could  do  little  execution,  and  thus,  in  a 
short  time,  whole  acres  of  warehouses  were  on  fire  at 
the  top,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  prescribe  bounds 
to  the  area  of  devastation.     Here,  again,  a  desperate 
but  sure  expedient  might  have  availed   against  so 
widespread  a  ruin,  in  blowing  up  adjoining  buildings 
with  gunpowder.     This  was,  indeed,  attempted,   but 
it  was  so  unskilfully  done  that  it  rather   extended 
than  diminished  the  total  amount  of  disaster.     But 
the  IMansard  roof,  so  called,   was  not  the  only  cause 
of  destruction  to  the  exposed  buildings.     In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases   the  internal  supports  were  of  iron, 
many  of  the  warehouses  were  externally  of  iron,  and 
this  metal,  expanding  with  the  intense  heating,  some- 
times shrivelling  up  like  a  scroll,  and  sometimes  even 
becoming  fused,  the  whole  fabric  fell  in  a  great  heap, 
while  its  contents  were  thrown  out,  filling  the  street 
with  a  mass   of  blazing  material.     In  the   United 
States  certain  architectural  novelties  and  innovations 
have  a  run  like  a  new  style  of  dress  or  a  new  pattern 
of  vehicle.     lu  former  days,  not  very  long  ago,  the 
Grecian  architecture  was  the  fashion,  and  houses  of 
allconceivable  kinds,  churches,  colleges, gaols,  private 
dwellings,    were   erected    after    the   manner    of  the 
Athenian  temples.    Parthenons  of  pine  and  Erech- 
theums  of  lath  and  plaster  arose  all  over  the  land, 
the  village  school  house  had  its  portico  and  the  rich 
man's   country   seat  boasted  its  peristyle.      To  the 
Grecian   succeeded  the    Gothic  Pointed  manner,  in 
which  all  new  structures  were  built,   from   a  pork- 
packing  house  to  a  penitentiary.     This  flourished  for 
a  time  and  passed  away.     At  the  present  moment 
the  reigning  madness  in  architecture  is  the  Mansard 
roof,  which  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  houses  of 
all  shapes  and  patterns,  large  and  small,  without  the 
least  regard   to  the  purposes  for   which  they  are  in- 
tended.   -Many  of  these  roofs  are  themselves  of  three 
stories,  and  rise  40ft.  or  50ft.  above  the  eaves  or  cor- 
nice, and  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  they 
are  made  of  wood,  with  the  flimsiest  covering,  thej- 
offer  to  a  fire  the  greatest   possible  opportunity  for 
working  mischief.     I  have  before  me  a  large  folio  of 
fine    photographs     representing    the     architectural 
glories  of  reconstructed  Chicago,  and  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  every  costly  building  of  the  newly-risen 
quarter — whetlier  bank,  hotel,  chamber  of  commerce, 
city  court  house,   or  mercantile  establishment — has 
for  its   crown  or   head-dress  this  soaring  Mansard 
roof,  which  a  future  conflagration  may  decorate  in 
five  minutes  with  plumes  of  flames. 


THE  GAS  COMPANIES  AND  THE  STRIKE. 

THE  universal  cry  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
past  week  has  been  for  "  more  light,"  and 
when  the  gas  companies  and  their  employes  consent 
once  more  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  public  the  cry  will,  it  may  behoped,  be  continued 
in  a  sense  not  altogether  agreeable  to  those  who 
have  failed  to  discharge  the  duties  laid  upon  them 
by  the  monopoly  they  have  enjoyed.  If  the  men 
have  seized  what  they  deemed  the  opportune  moment 
for  enforcing  their  demands  on  their  employers,  the 
gas  companies  have  continuously  disregarded  the  cou- 
veniencc  and  comfort  of  the  public,  and  have  per- 
sistently combated  all  efforts  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  our  gas  supply.  As 
a  matter  of  cour.se,  in  the  opinion  of  gas  proprietors 
and  managers,  aud  as  a  rule  in  the  opinion  of  the 
newspapers,  the  men  who  have  struck  are  altogether 
in  the  wrong.  In  fact,  if  educated  opinion  may  be 
relied  on,  tlic  men,  whether  they  be  gas  stokers, 
policemcji,  letter-carriers,  or  coal  miners,  cannot  be 
in  the  right.  But  it  is  a  remark,ablc  thing  that,  in 
the  face  of  universal  discouragement,  the  men  do 
combine,  and  their  combinations  deepen  and 
strengthen  daily.  But  we  should  be  entering  be- 
yond our  province  to  discuss  the  complex  question 
of  labour  and  capital.  We  prefer  saying  a  word  or 
two  on  new  modes  of  gas-making  and  gas-lighting. 
Mr.  RobiTt  I'orter,  managing  director  of  the  Gas 
Generator  Company  (Limited),  writes  to  us  with  re- 
ference to  the  strike  that  it  may  be  some  comfort  to 
the  public  to  know  that  the  London  gas  companies 
have  now  under  consideration  a  mechauical  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  dependence  of  the  ga.s 


supply  of  London  on  manual  labour  may  for  the 
future  be,  to  a  great  extent,  avoided,  and  steam 
power  and  machinery  substituted,  with  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  gas,  for  the  rough  and 
primitive  process  which  up  to  this  time  has  prevailed 
in  the  retort  houses  of  our  numerous  gas-works.  To 
those  managers  of  gas-works  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  new  system  referred  to,  he  offers  every  in- 
formation, and  an  inspection  of  the  machinery  in 
operation. 

The  Preston  Chronicle  says : — "  Much  astonish- 
ment,  mingled  with  keen  interest,  was  evoked  in 
Preston  when  the  announcement  was  made  by  us  a 
few  months  back  that  a  new  mode  of  lighting  gas  had 
been  hit  upon,  b)^  which  all  the  street  lamps  in  the 
town  could  be  lighted  instantaneously,  while  the  same 
effect  could  be  produced  from  a  given  point — if  the 
communication  were  correct — however  great  the  dis- 
tance of  ignition  might  be.     A  full  description  of  this 
mode  of  lighting,  of  the  place  of  its  invention,  of  the 
progress  it  has  already  made  in   other  countries,  of 
the  accuracy  aud  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  of  the 
economy  of  its  use,  was  given  in  our  columns,  after 
a  most   successful  experiment  had    been   made  in 
Preston.     At  that  time  we  stated  that  '  the  apparatus 
constituting  the  invention  looks  like  a  moderately- 
sized  globular  ink-stand  of  glass,  surmounted  by  a 
tube  of  the  same  material,  with  a  metallic  top ;  and 
by    screwing  off  the  burner  it  can  be  very  easily 
attached  to  any  lamp,  chandelier   pipe,  or  ordinary 
gas  jet.     The  base  or  globular  portion  is  filled  with  a 
deep  red-coloured  liquid — a  simple  chemical  mixture 
with  no  combustible  properties,  almost  without  smell, 
and  so  cheap  that  threepennyworth  of  it  will   serve 
one  lamp  for  twelve  months.     Over  this  liquid,  and 
within  the  glass  tube,  there  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  with  a 
piece  of  graphite  or  gas  coal,  and  between  these  and 
a  thin  coiled  platinum  wire,  fixed  over  the  cap  of  the 
general  vessel,   into  which    a  gas-burner  is  inserted, 
galvanic  communication  is  obtained.'     We  further 
remarked  that  ignition  was  effected  in  the  following 
way  : — '  A  pipe  to  be  screwed  to  that  up  which  the 
ordinary  gas  supply  flows  runs  through  the  base  of  the 
vessel  to  about  the  centre  of  the  surmounting  tube ; 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gas  in   this  pipe 
causes,  by  small  collateral  openings,  a  simultaneous 
depression  upon  the  chemical  solution  which  occupies 
a  lower  level  in  two  side  tubes  ;  the  gas  occupies  the 
vacuum  caused  by   the  displaced  liquid,   and  then 
ascends  to  a  chamber  in  connection  with  the  burner, 
while  the  displaced  liquid  is    pressed  into  two  side 
tubes,  effecting  contact  with  the  zinc  and  graphite, 
generating  galvanic  activity,  which  is  communicated 
to    the  platinum  wire,    and   exciting  the  catalytic 
power  of  the  wire,  which,  when  opposed  to  the  ascend- 
ing jet  of  gas,  results  in  immediate,  almost  instan- 
taneous, ignition.'    The  mechanism  is  of  the  simplest 
construction,    and  can  be    appUed  to    any  kind  or 
number    of    gas     pipes,    either    remote     from    or 
proximate  to  the  works,  to  street  as  well  as  to  oflice 
or  shop  lamps,  and  the  light  can  be  extinguished  as 
quick  as  it  can  be  ignited.     The  invention  has  been 
patented  for  the  United  Kingdom  by  Mr.  J.  Billing- 
ton  Booth,  of  Preston.     On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day   afternoons,    that   gentleman    gave    a    special 
invitation  to  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  Preston  to 
inspect  the  new  gas-Ughting  apparatus,  in  action  at 
the    Glover-street   gas-works.     The  invitation  was 
well  responded  to,  for,  besides  the  aldermen,  several 
other  gentlemen  took   advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of   seeing  solved  the  strange    problem  of  '  a  lamp 
lighting  itself  at  any  distance.'     The  apparatus  was 
fixed  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  connection  with  the  gas- 
works, anil  here  the  different  experiments  were  made 
and  explained.     The  first  trial  was  on  a  number  of 
burners  rnnning  along  the  room,  from  which,  en  the 
mere  working   of    a  small  regulator   and  the  heat 
produced  on  the  platinum  wire,   the  jets  were  in- 
stantly and  simultaneously  lighted.     With  the  same 
success  several  gas-burners  in  different  offices  were 
lighteil    and    extinguished.      Afterwards    a    large 
chandelier,   containing  about  fifty  lights,  was  illu- 
minated as  if  bv  magic,  the  effect  being  beautiful  and 
surprising.     Oii   the  intimation  of  Mr.  Booth,  two 
lamps  fitted  up  in   the  yard  of  the  gas-works  were 
ordered  to  be  lighted,  and  no  sooner  had  the  word  of 
command  been   given  than   a  flame  was  seen  to  be 
burning  in  each.     This  light— produceil  without  any- 
one goilig  near  the  lamps — was  as  easily  and  quickly 
extinguished  as  reproduced.     Several   lamps,   fixed 
to  nearly  the  top  of  the  ceiling,   a  height  of   30ft., 
were  ignited  with  the  same  facility— now  all  at  once, 
now  one  after  the  other,  just  as  the  wish  was  ex- 
pressed.    The  experiments  were  continued  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  there  was  not  a  single  bitch 
during  the  whole  time,  nor  anything  that  could  have 
any  other  effect  than  that  of   convincing  every  one 
present   that   if   the  new  method  were   introduced 
generally   a    public  boon  would    certainly  be  con- 
ferred." 
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VILLA  AT  BROUGH,  EAST  YORKSHIRE. 

THE  material  used  is  concrete,  worked  with 
Drake's  patent  wroiight-iron  apparatus.  The 
proportions  of  j^ravel  and  concrete  for  the  founda- 
tions (which  are  in  some  parts  17ft.  deep)  are  i*  of 
gravel  and  broken  stone  to  1  of  Portland  cement  ; 
for  the  portion  above  the  ground  line,  7  to  1. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  walls  will  be  floated  with  a 
coat  of  cement,  and  enriclied  with  a  few  small  flat 
mouldings  run  in  the  same  material ;  in  the  bay 
windows  the  panels  are  filled  with  a  simple  impressed 
pattern,  made  with  a  metal  die.  The  front  doorway 
in  the  tower  is  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  a  slight 
amount  of  carving,  and  the  chimneys  and  the  tower 
are  coped  with  stone  ;  the  steps  and  copings  are  of 
Bradford  stone  ;  with  these  exceptions,  there  is  no 
stonework  in  the  building.  The  entrance  hall  and 
conservatory  are  laid  with  tiles  ;  the  staircase  is  of 
oak  and  pitch  piue,with  tall  and  massive  carved  newels. 
From  all  the  wiiuhnvs  beautiful  views  of  the  Humber 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are  obtained,  and 
from  the  tower  an  immense  tract  of  country  is  visible. 
The  cost  of  the  concrete  and  stone  work  is  -£82*1, 
making  the  price  of  walling  per  cubic  yard  14s.  Hd. 
The  cost  of  the  floating  coat  of  cement  on  the  out- 
side, with  mouldings,  Ac,  is  about  £140.  The  gravel 
and  broken  stone  are  obtained  within  about  200 
3''ards  of  the  site  ;  the  cement  is  made  b}'  Messrs. 
Earle ;  the  contractor  is  Mr.  P.  Rippon,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  King  James,  all  of  Hull. 


THE  COLLEGE,  COBIIAM,   KENT. 

NEAR  Gravesend  is  the  quaint  vilhige  of  Cob- 
ham,  and  close  to  it  is  Cobham  Hall,  the  seat 
of  LordDarnley.  One  of  the  "lions"  of  the  place  is 
the  Leather  Bottle  Inn,  where,  fictitiously,  Pickwick 
and  his  friends,  Snodgrass,  Tupman,  and  Winkle, 
were  made  to  regale  themselves.  But  the  spot  of 
most  interest  to  minds  of  an  architectural  or  anti- 
quarian bent  is  the  old  College  adjoining  the  church. 
(See  illustration.)  The  College  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed bj'  John  de  Cobham,  the  last  of  the  surname 
of  that  family,  in  the  year  1362,  "  for  a  master  and 
chaplins  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  him,  his  ancestors 
and  successors."  It  is  quadrangular  in  form,  having 
a  hall  and  dormitories.  The  hall  has  a  .screen  across 
the  entrance,  and  is  raised  atone  end  after  the  fashion 
of  that  period.  The  roof  is  framed  of  oak,  and  is  in- 
tereatingas  a  specimen  of  fourteen  th  cen  tury  carpentry. 
Part  of  the  east  wall,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
a  large  fireplace  of  the  kitchen  or  refectory,  still  re- 
main at  the  south-east  angle.  Between  tbe  north 
side  of  what  is  termed  the  New  College  and  the  church 
are  the  ruins  of  part  of  the  north  cloister  ;  the 
doorway  from  it  into  the  church  is  still  visible, 
though  stopped  up.  Through  this  door  the  masters 
and  brethren  proceeded  daily  to  their  stalls,  to  cele- 
brate mass  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his  noble 
family,  whose  gravestones  and  monumental  brasses 
paved  a  great  part  of  the  chancel  of  the  church. 
The  College  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIIL,  but  it 
was  founded  anew  on  a  reformed  plan  by  Sir  William 
Brooke  (Lord  Cobham)  in  1597.  Twenty  poor 
persons  and  their  families,  elected  b}'  the  adjacent 
parishes,  are  maintained  in  this  college  bj' Sir  William 
Brooke's  endowment ;  the  revenue  belonging  to  the 
charity  arising  from  lands  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Shorne  and  Chalk.  R.  A.  F. 


BUILDERS'    CLERKS'    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

AT  a  general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
Institution,  held  at  the  oflice,  27,  Farringdon- 
strect,  on  the  2(Hh  ult.,  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Cooke  in  the 
chair,  an  election  of  one  pensioner  on  the  funds  was 
held.  Considerable  interest  was  evinced  on  hch.alf 
of  the  two  candidates,  one  being  up  for  the  second 
time,  and  bringing  177  votes  forward  from  the  last 
election,  and  the  otlier  being  the  widow  of  a  member 
of  the  Committee  and  one  of  the  most  energetic 
promotersof  the  Institution.  Thelatter  wassuccess- 
ful,  having  balloti-rl  just  sixty  votes  more  than  her 
opponent.  Mr.  Arthur  Gates  drew  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  Mrs.  .Icf- 
ferys  being  entitled  to  si.xty  votes  on  account  of  the 
subscriptions  jtaid  by  Iier  husband,  had  been  elected 
by  exactly  that  number,  thereby  showing  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  buihhrs' clerks  becoming  subscribers. 
Messrs.  Artluir  (.'ates.  Matthew  ILill,  and  Thomas 
Stirling  were  the  scrutineers.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Smith 
suggested  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  ballot 
paper,  which  was  generally  approved,  and  the  matter 
referred  for  consideration  by  him  and  the  secretary  ; 
and  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  complete  shape  at  a 
future  meeting.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers  and  the  chairman  closed  a  most  success- 
ful meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
Objects  of  the  Museum. 

THE  Royal  Architectural  Museum  was  founded 
in  the  year  1851,  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Museum  of  Architec- 
tural Art.  and  subsequently  for  several  years  formed 
part  of  the  collection  exhibited  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington JIuseum.  The  intention  to  which  its  founders 
and  managers  have  steadily  adhered  is  to  supply 
tliat  great  and  increasing  want,  felt  by  the  public, 
and  by  architects,  artists,  and  art-workmen,  of 
means  to  refer  to  and  study  the  architecture  of  past 
ages,  and  in  combination  with  those  arts  which  have 
their  origin  in  or  are  dependent  on  architecture  itself. 
Its  direct  practical  object  is  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  art-workmanship  of  the  present  time,  and  to 
afford  art-workmen  opportunities  of  studying  casts 
or  copies  of  those  works  the  originals  of  which 
neither  their  time  nor  their  means  will  allow  them 
to  visit. 

Accordingly,  a  large  and  increasing  collection  of 
casts  and  actual  specimens  has  been  already  formed 
from  the  finest  Mediaeval  examples,  English  and 
foreign,  of  complete  architectural  works,  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  dates ;  and  of 
details,  comprehending  figures,  animals,  foliage, 
mouldings,  encaustic  tiles,  mural  paintings,  roof 
ornaments,  rubbings  of  .sepulchral  brasses,  stained 
glass,  impressions  from  seals  and  other  objects. 
Schools  of  art  not  Gothic  are  also  represented, 
though  not  so  fully  or  S3'stematically.  A  special 
collection  of  marble  reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  ancient  capitals  of  India,  situated  in  the  great 
desert  of  Rajpootana,  of  the  date  of  about  1100 
A.D.,  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.  To  casts  and  specimens  are  added, 
as  opportunities  offer,  photographs,  drawings,  and 
engravings  of  architectural  works,  and  models  of 
buildings. 

Donations  or  loans  of  specimen.s,  engravings, 
photographs,  books.  &c.,  will  be  most  serviceable  in 
enriching  the  collection,  especially  books  for  the 
library  of  reference  for   students  and  art-workmen. 

Work  of  the  Mu.seu.m. 

Courses  of  lectures  by  architects,  artists,  and 
amateurs,  are  deliveretl  during  the  sessions  in  the 
Museum.  And  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  are  solicited  to  aid  in  the 
delivery  of  such  lectures,  which  are  addressed 
especially  to  art-workmen. 

Prizes  for  the  most  meritorious  specimens  of  stone 
and  wood  carving,  metal  work,  glass  and  decorative 
painting,  modelling,  drawing,  &c.,  are  offered  as 
funds  will  allow  with  the  view  to  encourage  the  art- 
workmen  of  the  day  and  train  them  to  think  for 
themselves. 

As  a  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
Museum,  honorary  local  secretaries  are  being  ap- 
pointed in  the  more  important  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Regulations  von  Members,  &c. 

1.  Members  subscribing  one  guinea  and  upwards 
per  annum,  students  subscribing  IDs.  per  annum, 
and  art-workmen  Tjs.  per  annum,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Museum  on  every  day  of  the  week,  excepting 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  10  till  -1  o'clock,  and  on 
Saturda3's  from  10  till  Ci.3().  Subscribers  to  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Museum,  with  free  admission  to  the  lectures 
and  meetings,  and  to  study  at  all  times  in  the 
Museum. 

2.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  per  annum  to  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing,  daily,  by  order,  one 
visitor,  or  workman  employed  by  tlum,  for  purposes 
of  study,  &c.,  and  to  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
card  for  lectures.  Subscribers  of  two  guineas  and 
upwards  per  annum  to  be  entitled  to  introduce  more 
than  one  visitor  or  workman  daily,  and  to  have 
extra  cards  for  lectures. 

.1.  Subscriptions  to  become  due  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year.  Notice  of  discontinuance  of 
any  subscription  to  be  given  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
October  in  the  j'car  preceding. 

4.  Life  memberships  may  be  compounded  for  by  a 
donation  of  ten  guineas,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
subscribers  of  one  guinea  per  annum. 

5.  Admission  to  non-subscribers  6d.  Catalogues 
to  be  charged  Gd.  each  to  non-subscribers. 

(j.  The  Museum  to  be  closed  during  August  and 
September  for  the  purpose  of  arrangement,  Ac. 

7.  The  casts  may  be  drawn  from,  but  are  not  to 
be  moulded  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  cimi- 
mittee,  and  then  only  by  the  authorised  moulder  to 
the  Museum. 

H.  The  property  of  the  Museum  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Hon.  Sec. 
13,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


CHICAGO  CITY   HALL  COMPETITION. 

'TIHE  County  of  Cook,  and  the  City  of  Chicago, 
-L  being  about  to  erect  a  Court  House  and  City 
Hall  in  said  city,  in  which  all  the  accommodation 
required  for  the  business  of  every  department  of 
said  county  and  city  is  to  be  provided,  have  deter- 
mined to  invite  architects  generally  to  send  in  de- 
signs in  competition.  The  designs  must  include  the 
principal  elevations,  which  must  be  prepared  in  either 
Indian  ink  or  sepia,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
other  colour,  and  also  complete  plans  and  sections  of 
each  floor. 

All  drawings  must  be  made  to  a  scale  of  eight  (s) 
feet  to  an  inch,  on  sheets  of  plain  paper,  and 
mounted  without  frames  or  borders. 

The  plans  of  the  building  must  show  the  relative 
position  of  the  offices  assigned  to  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  size  of  each  room  must  be  clearly 
marked  thereon  in  feet  and  inches.  Entrances  will 
be  on  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  The  main  or 
principal  floor  will  be  elevated  .so  as  to  admit  of  a 
thoroughly  lighted  basement  underneath.  Each  de- 
sign must  have  a  device  or  motto  marked  on  each 
drawing,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter, 
giving  tbe  name  of  the  author,  which  will  be  opened 
after  the  final  award  is  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  names  of  the  successful  architects, 
and  for  the  return  of  the  unsuccessful  drawings  to 
their  authors.  The  following  premiums  are  offered  : 
—  For  the  best  design,  5,000.00  dols.  ;  second 
best  design,  2,000.00  dols. ;  third  best  design, 
1,000.00  dols. 

Each  competitor  will  give  the  cubical  contents  of 
his  building,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same 
complete.  The  whole  building  must  be  made,  as  far 
as  practicable,  fireproof. 

Sealed  drawings  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  corner  of  Adams  and 
La  Salle-street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.,  until  the  15th 
day  of  March,  A.r>.  1873,  at  which  time  and  place 
they  will  be  opened  by  the  Building  Committees  o5 
the  County  Commissioners  and  Common  Council, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  AVorks. 

The  size  of  the  square  on  which  the  building  is 
to  be  erected  is  378ft.  north  and  south,  by  320ft. 
east,  and  west,  but  no  portion  of  the  building  proper 
will  come  nearer  than  twenty  (20)  feet  of  the  street 
lines. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Antwerp. — Designs  are  invited  for  a  new  hos- 
pital at  Antwerp.  Three  premiums,  viz.,  8,000fr., 
2,nii0fr.,  and  l,000fr.  are  offered.  The  drawing.-) 
must  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of  May,  1873.  A 
pamphlet  containingaplanof  the  site  and  the  various 
conditions  of  the  competition  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  can  be 
inspected  in  the  library. 

Stockton  Exchange  Buildings.— In  July  last 
the  directors  of  the  Stockton  Exchange  Company 
publicly  advertised  for  designs,  but  eventually  the 
competition  was  limited  to  local  architects.  About 
eight  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted,  from  which 
three  were  cho.?en,  bearing  respectively  the  mottoes, 
'*  Nota  Bene,"  *'  Art  and  Commerce,"  and  "  Practice. ' 
In  consequence  of  lack  of  funds  none  of  the  design> 
could  be  carried  out,  and  the  authors  thereof  were 
invited  to  prepare  other  plans  in  competition  to  suit 
a  reduced  site.  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Henman  and 
Mr.  C.  .T.  Adams  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  result 
is  that  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Henman.  of  Stockton 
and  Middlesbro',  have  been  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  buildings,  while  a  premium  of  £50  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams.  The  selected  design 
comprises  an  Exchange  Hall,  which  can  also  bti  used 
for  public  meetings  and  entertainments,  and  capable 
of  comfortably  seating  1,700  persons,  retiring  rooms 
and  cloak  rooms  being  provided ;  twenty-two  business 
offices,  and  a  club  with  reading,  billiard,  letter-writing, 
smoking  and  coffee  rooms,  kitchen,  &c.  The  site  is  a 
long  and  somewhat  narrow  one,  with  an  entrance  tt> 
the  High-street  of  only  14ft.  According  to  the 
original  scheme  the  frontage  was  to  have  been  about 
G8ft.,  and  consequently  allowed  of  a  much  more  im- 
posing facade  to  the  High-street.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  to  be  £1^,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


The  Saddlers'  Company  havo  taken  up,  in  com- 
mon with  Homo  other  of  the  corporate  guilds,  tho 
(lUCHtitm  of  tc('hnical  education,  and  have  expressed 
tlieir  intention  <if  offering  premiums  for  the  boat 
pattern  for  a  military  s.addlo. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  has  given  the  X400 
nofdcd  to  make  nj)  £7,000,  the  raising  of  which,  by 
the  close  of  1872,  was  made  tho  coudititm  uptui 
which  three  sums  of  £1,000  each  would  bo  sub- 
scribed towards  the  completion  of  the  new  nave  of 
Bristol  Cathedral. 


r 
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"BUILDING  NEWS"   SCHOOL  PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

THE  time  for  sending  in  the  designs  for  this  com- 
petition  expired   on   Saturday,  the  30th    of 
November.     The  following  are  the   mottoes    of  the 
designs     which    have    been     received :—"  Trefoil,''^ 
"Light,"  "Anti-Birchbroom,"   "Lahore  est  Orare," 
"  RrE.  R.,"  "  Spero,"  "  K.,"  "  Labor  Omnia  Vincit," 
"  What  will  be.  will  be,"  "  Xon  Compos,"  "  Spectemur 
Agendo,"  " H.  C,"  " Conatur,"  "Inception,"  "The 
BrUUant  St:ir,"  "Educate,  Liberate,"  "Two  Heads 
are  Better  than  One,"  "  Nunquam  Exspes,"  "  Lux 
Lux,"  "  Fides,"  "Qua  Vere  Verum,"  "  An  Advanced 
Infant,"    "Vivo   in    Spe,"    "Points,"    "School  for 
Scandal,"  "Utility,"  "This  it  is  and  Nothing  More," 
"  Excelsior,"  "  Honoris  Causa,"  "  My  Motto,"  "Dum 
spiro    spero,"    "Junius,"  "Valeat  quantum    valere 
potest,"        "  Diogenes,"      "  Concentrate,"     "  At     a 
Venture."    "  V.aleat  quantum  valere  potest"  (No.  2), 
"Lux,"  "  Absque  labor  nihil,"   "Thorough,"  "  Sira- 
pUcity,"  "  Kobur,"  "  Star  of  the  West,"  "  Invicta," 
"Ad   A'alorem,"  "Spes,"   Compasses  and  T  Square 
in   Chcle,   "Spero"    (No.    2),    "Scotia,"   "Let  me 
Eeflect,"  "Fortis,"  "  Freondsbcerig,"   "Pasce  agnos 
meos,"     Black    Star,     "  Hawthornden,"    "Numa," 
"  Dum  spiro  spero"  (No.  2),  "  We  Live   to  Learn," 
"Lahore    est    Orare"  (No.    2),    "Schule   Laddie," 
"  Ansus    Sum,"    "  Tempus  Fngit,"    "  S.  Andrew," 
"  Set  Square,"  Triangle  in  Circle,  "Set  Square"  (No.  2), 
"Pro  Patria,"   "A.  B.C.,"   "  Tempora   Mutantur," 
"  E.  R.  E."  (No.  2),  "  Elia,"  and  "Jacques." 

Two  others  came  to  hand,  but  being  too  late, 
■were  returned :  one  with  the  motto  "  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  the  other,  which  came  iu  a  case  almost 
big  enough  to  carry  a  good-sized  boat,  was  re- 
turned unopened,  as  the  sender  forgot  to  pay  the 
carriage.  We  don't  know  the  motto,  but  it  might 
be  "Love's  Labour  Lost."  "A.  B.  C."  also  forgot 
to  pay  the  carriage— one  shilling— which,  perhaps, 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  at  his  earliest 
convenience.  Most  of  the  drawings  came  to  hand 
folded  on  rollers,  the  most  portable  and  certainly 
the  cheapest  way  of  sending  them.  Several  draw- 
ings stretched  on  frames  came  in  formidable  cases, 
■which  must  have  taxed,  in  no  sm.iU  degree,  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  the  carriers.  Three  or  four  others 
came  to  hand  folded  so  neatly  and  carefully  (one  of 
them  scented)  as  if  they  were  sent  by  lovers  to 
lovers  as  birth-day  presents.  "Elia"  and  "  J.acques" 
have,  by  colouring  portions  of  their  drawings,  put 
themselves  out  of  court. 

And  now  a  word  on  these  BL-iLmso  New.s  com- 
petitions. Tliey  are  unquestionably  extensively  ap- 
preciated. Some  time  since,  when  a  small  premium 
■was  offered  for  a  "  heading"  for  the  Buii.DiS(;  News, 
■with  Professor  Donaldson  as  umpire,  no  less  than  1-iU 
competitors  entered  the  field.  Upwards  of  XU  ap- 
peared in  the  list  for  the  "  Hirii.Di.No  Neivs  Sketch 
Book"  prizes,  and  now  dozens  of  others  are  asking 
another  Sketch  Book  Competition.  Jlore  than  100 
sent  in  drawings  for  the  "Builhin-o  News  House 
Planning  Competition,"  and  now  more  than  7U 
others  have  sentin  designs  for  the  School  Plannin<i 
Competition.  In  each  instance,  save  one — the 
"heading"  competition — the  suggestion  came  from 
subscribers.  In  fact,  we  have  left  the  competitions 
pretty  much  iu  the  liandsof  correspondents  and  com- 
petitors. It  i.s  worthy  of  remark  tliat  no  advertise- 
ment or  notification  of  any  kindof  these  competitiims 
has  appeared  anywhere  beyond  a  simple  announce- 
ment  in  our  own  columns;  and  anotlicr  fact  worth 
remembering  is  that  the  competitors  have  differed  as 
much  as  the  competitions  themselves.  We  mean 
that  the  competitors  fur  the  "heading"  were,  as  a  rule, 
different  persons  from  tliose  who  competed  for  the 
"Sketch  Book,"  and  so  with  the  house  planning 
competition  ;  and,  as  the  competitors  hail  from  all 
parts  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  it  is  evident  th.it  the 
BuiLDisii  News  isextensively  read  and  appreciated. 
As  these  competitive  efforts  have,  with  so  little 
labour,  taken  such  deep  root,  we  think  they  are 
■worthy  of  systematic  cncouragi;nient.  We  therefore 
intend  to  organise  in  tlie  Buii.dino  News  ofiico  a 
■  kind  of  competition  department.  In  so  doing  we  are 
only  imitating  the  example  of  all  our  principal 
architectural  societies.  We  should  be  glad  now, 
as  heretofore,  to  receive  suggestions  on  the  next 
hest  subject  on  -which  a  competition  shall  be 
vited. 


ON  W.VEMING  AND  VENTIL.iTING  HOUSES. 

LAST  night  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  read  a  paper  before 
the  Nation.il  Health  Society  on  Warming  and 
Ventilating  Houses.     After  some    introductory  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  economising  coals  for  the  benefit  of  .all,  Mr. 
Seddo'n  said:  It  is  asserted  by  sone,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  correctlv  so,  that  a  hous?  may  be  treate.l  as 
a  whole  with  regard  to  its  warming  and  ventilating, 
and  that  the  temper.ature  of  its  interior  may  be  kept 
equable  and   under  perfect    control.     I  venture  to 
think,  however,  that  such  a  system  is  more  suitable 
to  an  asylum,  where  all  the  inmates  are  themselves 
under  control  as  well,  than  for  private  families,  the 
tastes  of  the  members  of  which  are  as  various  as  this 
climate  is  changeable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  theheated 
interiors  in  America  are  conducive  to  health,  although 
the  cold  season  there  being  both  more  regular^  and 
severe,such  an  arrangement  ismoreeasyof  application.* 
Again,  the  most  skilful  contrivances  will  occasionally 
fad,  and  then  the  discomfort  will  be  as  gener.al  as  the 
opposite  condition  was  intended  to  have  been  made. 
While,  however,  the  different  apartments  in  a  house 
are,  in   my  opinion,  best  treated  separately,   and  as 
occasion   i^av  requu-e,  it  is   certainly  desirable  that 
more  often  than  at  present,  and  particularly  in  large 
houses,  there  should  he  some    means  of  temperately 
warming,  in  inclement  weather,  the  air  in  halls  and 
corridors.  This  should  be  done,  notonly  with  the  view 
of  preventingsudden  chills  to  persons  passing  from  one 
heated  room  to  another,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing cold  draughts  thence  entering  the  rooms  when 
their    doors  a're  open.     The  bedrooms    also  would, 
from  the  same  source,  become  filled  with  moderately- 
warmed    air,  which  is  in  general  .all  that  is  needed 
both  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  occupants. 
A  house  is  a  collection  of  apartments  of  which  some- 
times one   portion  only,  sometimes  another,  or  the 
whole,  may  be  in  use.     In  one  room,  for  instance,  in- 
valids may  need  special  warmth,  which  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  healthy  frequenters  of  others.     Ela- 
borate   general  svstems    of    treatment,   which  need 
trained  and  constant  supervision,  such  as  cannot  be 
continuously  calculated  upon  in  ordinary  households, 
are  therefore  hardlv  applicable  to  them  ;  .and  a  certain 
amount  of  indepeV.dence  in  the   several  parts  of  a 
house  seems  preferable,    for   the  purpose  of  localis- 
ing    accidental      nuisances     or     derangements     of 
anv  part  of    the    svstem.     It   is    at    any    rate    to 
such  a  condition  of    things  that    upon  the  present 
occasion    I   intend    to    confine    ray    remarks.       'Ihe 
usual  appliances  for  warming  houses,  setting  aside 
comprehensive     svstems,    resolve     themselves    into 
open  grates,  close'  stoves,    and,  under  special  condi- 
tions, gas  apparatus   and  pipes  for  hot  air  or  water 
for  warming  halls  and  passages.     For  the  whole  of 
these  certain  general  rules  may  be  Laid  down :—  (1) 
More  cannot  be  got  out  of  any  one  of  them  than  is 
put  into  it.     This  is  an   axiom   which,   truism  as  it 
appears,  is  necessary  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
public  mind,  which"is  apt  to  assume  that  engineer- 
ing skill  can  multiplv  the  heating  power  of  fuel  in- 
definitely.    Thus  materials  like  fireclay,  which  are 
absorbent  of  heat  and  useful  to  prevent  its  escape, 
and  retain  it  till  needed,  must  abstract  it  first  from 
the  fuel   before    it  can  dispense  it.     (2)  There  are 
but   100   degrees  of  percentage.     This  simple  fact 
should  be  kept  in   mind  in  considering  methods  of 
saving  fuel,  the  inventors  of  which  would  otherwise 
persuade  one  that  reference  to   coal  merchants  is  a 
work  almost  of  supererogation.     (3)  Some  propor- 
tion of  the  heat   .generated  must   be  expended   in 
maintaining  a  draught  in  the  flue  which   is  to  carry 
off  the    products  of    combustion.     This    is   bv    no 
me.ans  unprofitably  lost  since  it  promotes  ventilation 
as  well,     (l)  To  minimise  this  proportion  of  escap- 
ing heat  to  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  just  neces- 
sary, anil  to  take  toll  from  it  during  its  passage,  as 
by  warming  the  air  which  is  to   rephace  that  ab- 
stracted by  the  flue,  is  the  principal  direction  which 
efforts  to  economise  fuel  should  take.     (.5)  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  being  noxious,  must  be  wholly 
removed,  unless  they  can  be  chemically  transformed. 
It  is  as   barbarous  to  allow  the  fumes   from  gas  to 
invade    rooms   as  it  is  to   let  the  door   be  the  sole 
outlet  for  peat  smoke  in  an  Irish  cabin,  or  as  it  was 
to  provide  onlv  louvres  in  the  roofs  of  the  halls  of 
our   forefathers   for  the  smoke   of  their  wood  fires. 
The     evil    may    be    disguised,     hut     the     poison 
is    the    more    insidious   from    being    comparatively 
unfelt.     The  lungs   of    the    living  animals,  as    the 
leather   of    dead    ones     on     the   book    shelves,    be- 
come   corrodeil    alike    by    its    pernicious    influence. 
(())  Warming  and  ventilation  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected that,   although   the  latter  is  not  my   special 


•  That  the?  are  not  in  accordaneo  with  the  general 
EuKlish  feeling,  the  following  ortract  from  a  loiter  from  a 
viBilor  is  testimony:— "The  hmisoa  are  kept  too  warm  to 
please  me  in  this  country,  and  the  hot  airfrom  the  furnaee 
as  one  goes  up  and  down  stairs  makes  mc  foel  m  afever 


sibjeet  upon  this   occasion,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
sliould  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  while  treating  of 
the  former.     In   fact,  infusing  heated  air  is  a   more 
economical  and  pleasanter  mode  of  warming  houses 
thim  direct  radiation,  and  it  is  only  by    their    capa- 
bilily  of  combining  the  two  methods  that  open  fires 
canmaintainascendancyover  stoves,  and   it  is  only 
bv  unitin-  proper  ventilation  with  stoves  that   they 
ou-ht  to  be  tolerated.     Lastly,  all  appliances  should 
be  simple  and  as  self-acting   as  possible.     This    is 
essential  for  those  intended  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
whose  treatment  of  them  is  of  the  roughest,  and  who 
neither  need  nor  understand  anything  comphcated. 
If  there  be  a  damper  to  be  drawn,  or  a  handle  to  be 
turned  by  them,  neither  will  be  drawn  or  turned  ex- 
cept occasionally  the  wrong  way,  and  if  there  beany 
cover  or  part  that  is  loose,  it  is  safe  to  be  lost.     At 
the  risk  therefore,  of  some  waste  their  scanty   fuel 
must  be  consumed   in  the    most   primitive  manner 
possible    With  somewhatless  force  the  same  caution 
mav  he  "iven  to  those  who  design  apparatus  for  the 
upper  classes.     Evervthing  even  for  them  should  be 
as  self-acting  as  possible,  for  though  individuals  may 
for  a  time  take  a  fancy  to  an  ingenious  arr^angeraent 
thatrequires  personal  adjustment,  they  tire  of    it  m 
time:  .servants  in  their  succession   are    not  to    be 
drilled  into   its  use.   and  the  thing  is  soon   left   to 
itself   and  failure  is  the  inevitable  result.     To    pro- 
ceed to  the  several  appliances   themselves      In   the 
race  to  attain  economy  it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the 
outset  that  close   stoves   completely  distance  open 
erates,  and  that  they  in  their  turn  are  as  far    ahead 
of  all    gas-apparatus,  as  at  present  invented ;  and 
vet  each  have  some  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages peculiar  to  themselves,    to  which  it  is   worth 
n^iving  some  consideration.     In  stoves  the  heat  from 
fuel  can  be  almost  wholly  extracted  and  utilised  and 
even  the  little  that  escapes  with  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion  is  heavily  taxed  when  its  ultimate  exit 
is    by   the   few    insignificant    pipes,   or  diminutive 
chimnev-stacks,  which    alone  are   suffered    to   peep 
above  the  roofs  of  houses  on  the  Continent.     English 
ideas  of    comfort  will    not,   however,   permit  of  the 
general  introduction  of  the  stove  system  into   this 
country   and  it  is  hardly  to  be  desired  that  it  should, 
unless  great   improvement  be  grafted  upon  that  m 
vogue  abroad,  iu  which  stuftiness  is  ever  an  accom- 
p.animent  of  warmth.     Our  British  privilege,    how- 
ever    of    being    able    to    poke    the    fire,    although 
purchased  dearly  by  its   concomitant  dust  and  the 
labour  it  entails  upon  servants,  is  not  likely  soon  to 
be  relinquished,  and  the  luxury  of  an  open  fire  is  a 
fact  which  no  theory  can  demolisli.     Still,  the  grates 
ill  common  use  savour  of  barbarism,  and  much  can 
and    should    be    done  to    gain    further    refinement, 
economy,   and  immunity  from  nuisance.     There  B 
no  need',  for  instance,  that  our  roofs  should  be  dis- 
fitnired  by  the  ugly  and  even  comical  flue  terminals 
which  Di'ckens  satirised  in  one  of  his  latest  Christ- 
mas publications.     We  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
vexatious  down-draughts  in  windy  weather,  nor  to 
chimneys  that  smoke  unless  a  door   or  window  be 
open     'Our  drawing-rooms  should  not  be  invaded 
by  sooty    chimney-sweepers,   and  all  ought   not  to 
have  to"  scramble 'for  a  place  near  the  fire  in  a  room 
to  be  warm,  nor  when  there  to  have  to  rotate  like 
a  smoke-jack  to  prevent  being  frozen  on  one  side 
while  we  are  scorched  on  the  other.     Such  evils  are 
to  be  obviated  by  simple  means,  and  yet  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  Englishmen   submit  to  them 
supinely,  if'not  patiently.     Whole  streets,   occupied 
by  men  of  means,  have  their   skyline  fringed  with 
demon-like  excrescences  which  tell  a  sure  tale  of  in- 
ternal discomfort.     Such  was  the  case  with  that  in 
which  my  own  residence  is  situated.     When  I  took 
my  house  upon  lease,  though  it  had  been  well  built 
by  an  eminent  architect  for    his  own  use,    yet,  in 
common  with  all  its  neighbours,  it  displayed  a  grim 
array    of   tall-bovs    and  tortuous    contrivances    as 
chimney    terminals.     All  these    I    swept    aw;ay    at 
once,  without  inquiry,  feeling  that  whatever  might  be 
needed,  they  certainly  could  not  be.     I  then  intro- 
duced   an   air-pipe  to  each    fireplace     hrough    the 
floors   and,  as  I  expected,  found  no  smoky  chimneys 
to  complain  of.  though  my  neighbours  still  grumble 
at  theirs   as  I  do  of  their  futile    and  unsightly  ex- 
rediei-ts  to  remedy  llicm.     So   much   depends  upon 
the  proper  cmistrnetion  of  fireplaces  and  their  flues, 
witli..ut  which  no  appliance  in  the  shape  of  a  grate 
can  have  fair  play,  that   I  shall  in   the  first  place 
describe    the    poinis    to    be    attended    to    in    the 
erection    of    these  portions  of  a   building,    and    in 
palliating    evils    in     those    which    already  _  exist 
The  first  essentiid  to  ensure  a  good  draught  is  that 
the  flue  .should  be  sulfieiently  rarified.     For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  in  an  outer 
wall  ■   but  if  it  be  necessarily  so,  the  enclosing  wall 
should  be  thick  (at  least  '.lin.  between  the   flue    and 
the  outer  air),  or   else  it   should  be  protected  by  a 
double  casing  with  intermediate  hollow  space.  Mate- 
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rials  which  absorb  damp  should  be  avoided  for  the 
construction,  as  theyteud  to  the  evaporation  and  loss 
of  the  heat  generated,  and  the  interior  of  the  flue 
should  be  well  pargetted  to  further  prevent  the  suc- 
tion of  external  cold  by  the  up-draught  within. 
Another  important  point  is  that  the  flue  be  not  too 
large,  or  currents  of  cold  air  descending  will  interfere 
■with  the  ascending  heated  air.  In  old  buildings 
flues  are  found  of  large  size,  as  ISin.  by  l"2in.,  with 
■wide  throats,  funnel-shaped,  diminishing  upwards. 
But  the  fuel  used  in  them  was  ■^v'ood,  and  abun<laut, 
and  men  were  more  hardy,  and  niiuded  not  the  roar- 
ing of  wind  in  the  chimney,  or  cowered  over  tlie 
embers  within  the  vast  embrasure  of  the  fireplace, 
which  formed  an  inner  room  of  itself.  There  are 
those  who  would  revive  these  large  flues  on  the 
ground  that  no  cowls  decorate  their  terminals.  If, 
however,  we  are  to  recur  to  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  might  as  well  revert  to  that  of  a  still 
earlier  age,  when  the  stately  hall  of  Penshurst  had 
its  fire  upon  a  hearth  in  the  centre,  and  the  graceful 
■wreaths  of  smoke  thence  found  exit  by  the  lantern 
in  the  roof.  We  must  needs  then  have  the  same 
goodl}'  logs  as  fuel,  and  a  supply  which  will  enable 
us  to  afford  the  blaze  that  alone  would  suffice  to 
rarify  a  cavern.  The  ordinary  coal-fires  of  our  apart- 
ments do  not  need  a  larger  flue  than  a  pipe  of  Oin. 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  work,  states 
that  the  houses  built  by  Cubitt  in  Belgravia  have 
flues  9in.  by  Oin.  only,  while  others  erected  later 
have  them  14in.  by  !)in.,  and  that  these  are  distin- 
guishable outside  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  ob- 
jectionable cowls  respectively.  Kitchen  flues  must 
be  larger  in  proportion  to  their  fires,  or  better  per- 
haps doubled — a  practice  for  which  old  precedents 
may  be  found,  and  ■n'hich  seems  calculated  to  avoid 
down-drauglits.  For  the  avoidance  of  that  parti- 
cular nuisance,  however,  .special  provision  should  be 
made  in  every  flue.  Tbis  may  be  done  by  an  en- 
larged space  wherein  the  force  of  gusts  of  wind  may 
expend  themselves  upon,  as  it  were,  a  cushion  of  air. 
If  the  first  pipe  above  the  chimney-mantel  be  aO-in. 
pipe,  let  the  next  be  a  15-in.  one,  and  the  flue  above 
continued  with  0-in.  ones.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Iloyd  for 
brick  flues.  He  discontinues  the  vertical  flue  a  few 
feet  above  the  mantel  with  an  enlarged  space  or 
pocket,  and  carries  an  inclined  one  from  the  fireplace 
into  this  on  one  side,  and  the  down-draught  thus 
meeting  resistance  at  the  bottom,  eddies  round  the 
space,  without  being  able  to  check  the  upward 
draught  from  below.  Mr.  Cubitt's  continuation  of 
the  flue  to  the  basement  also  obviouslj'  affords  a  re- 
sisting column  of  air  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  make  such  cavities  large  enough 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  every  down-draught,  but 
these  provisions  against  them  ■will  generally  effect 
this  desired  end  if  combined  with  ample  provision 
of  air  to  the  fireplace,  such  as  Gibb's  registered 
fireplace  lintel. 

(_To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


ON   THE  ORNAMENT  CASTS  IN   THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

THE  second  of  these  instructive  and  interesting 
"  Saturday  afternoons  for  art-workmen  "  was 
held  on  the  'Jth  ult.,  when  Mr.  Brindley  discoursed 
on  the 

NOP.M.\N,    EARLY     FRENCir,     ASD     TRANSITIONAI,    TO 
EAIU.Y    ENGLISH    (FIRST    POINTED)    CAST.S. 

Mr.  Brisdi.ey  began  his  second  descriptive  lec- 
ture by  eluciilating  on  the  black  board  the  natural 
forms  of  the  lotus  and  the  pap^'rus,  showing  how 
the  Egyptians  adapted  them  to  suit  capitals  and 
continuous  enrichments,  such  as  friezes  and  cor- 
nices, and  how  afterwards  these  forms  were  taken  up 
by  the  drceks,  jierfected,  and  adapted  to  their  more 
refined  architecture.  He  afterward  demonstrated 
the  acanthus  foliage,  showing  by  comparison  its 
difference  of  treatment  as  exempliflcd  in  Greek. 
Koraan,  and  Byzantine  examples,  ami,  lastly,  as 
found  in  tlie  Romanesque,  after  which  he  went  on  to 
explain  the  peculiarities  and  principles  of  Norman 
ornament,  beginning  with  the  simple  cubical  capital, 
showing  how  its  faces  became  cushioned  and  Huted, 
and  also  enriched  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  orna- 
mentally carved  and  jewelled  forms.  He  then  went 
on  to  explain  how  the  fluted  work  gave  way  to  a 
simple  foliage  treatment  of  broad  leaves,  the  ends  or 
scrolls  of  the  leaves  chiefly  turning  back,  and  not 
having  much  projection,  being  generally  kept  within 
the  line  of  the  arch  mouldings  over  abacus.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  these  simple  leaves  were  treated,  and  after- 
wards how,  later  on,  tliey  became  subdiviiled,  or 
reverted  again  to  the  acanthus  type,  as  at  Canter- 
bury and  other  places.  Diagrams  were  also  made 
dissecting  a  capital,  showing  architecturally  that  the 


foliage  was  requisite  to  complete  the  capital  by 
bringing  the  round  column  and  bell  into  the  square 
abacus.  Bases  of  columns  were  then  illustrated, 
and  various  modes  of  treatment  to  bring  the  column 
into  the  square  base  were  shown.  A  lengthj'  and 
interesting  series  of  sketches  were  also  given  on  the 
principles  of  Norman  surface  decoration  and  arch 
mouldings,  showing  great  variety  by  the  use  of 
simple  forms.  The  zigzag  form  was  shown  to  ripen 
into  the  dog-tooth  enrichment  of  the  Early  English 
men.  In  conclusion,  particular  attention  was  called 
to  the  S.  David's  work  as  being  most  interesting 
as  the  connecting  link  between  Norman  fluted  work 
and  Early  English.  After  the  lecture,  the  examples 
on  the  walls  were  carefully  examined  and  compared, 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Brindley. 

Mr.    Brisdley    delivered    his  third  lecture    on 
the  16th  ult.,  taking  the  casts  of  the 

EARLY-    ENGLISH    AND     EARLY     DECORATED     (EjVBLY 
riRST   AND    SECOND    OR   MIDDLE  POINTED). 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  commencing  to  examine 
the  carvings  of  the  Early  English  style,  he  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  begin  at  S.  David's, 
where  they  left  off  on  the  previous  Saturday,  for, 
strange  to  say.  Early  English  ■n'ork  might  almost  be 
divided  into  geographical  belts,  each  district  having 
its  own  peculiarities,  and  no  doubt  each  district  had 
its  own  school,  so  to  speak.  We  found  along  South 
Wales,  beginning  at  S.  David's,  and  going  from 
thence  to  Llandaff,  and  terminating  at  Glastonbury 
and  Wells,  a  most  vigorous  class  of  work.  He 
thought  this  work  was  most  wonderful ;  it  contained 
boldness  without  coarseness,  and  plenty  of  variety  to 
give  interest ;  and,  architecturall}',  it  was  not  second 
to  anything  yve  had.  The  carvings,  particularly  the 
capitals,  did  their  work  most  charmingly.  From 
this  bold  work  of  South  Wales  and  Somerset,  the 
lecturer  then  passed  on  to  a  more  delicate  tj'pe  of 
work,  as  found  a  little  further  north — viz.,  at  Salis- 
bury, Worcester,  Westminster  Abbey,  Stone  Church 
(Kent),  S.  Alban's,  and  Lichfield.  Of  the  Salisbury 
work  there  was  a  splendid  collection  of  casts,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  capitals,  spandrels,  and  label  ter- 
minations; there  was  also  a  number  of  very  fine 
casts  front  the  Salisbury  stalls,  which  were  very 
noteworthj-,  woodwork  of  this  date  being  very  un- 
common. Many  of  the  casts  were  taken  from  Pur- 
beck  marble,  which,  in  addition  to  their  being  so 
delicately  carved,  were  also  polished,  as  in  the 
chapter-houses  of  Salisbury  and  Westminster.  In 
refereace  to  the  casts  from  Westminster,  the  lecturer 
said  the  casts  of  the  grand  groin  bosses,  recently 
added  to  the  Museum,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
enriched  jambs  of  the  Chapter  House  vestibule  were 
well  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Redfern,  in  a  future 
course  of  lectures,  would  doubtless  call  attention  to 
the  statues  in  these  jambs,  but  the  sprigs  of  foliage 
growing  round  about  the  figures  were  some  of  the 
choicest  bits  he  (Mr.  Brindley)  knew  of.  It  was 
particularly  noticeable  that  one  of  those  jambs,  in- 
stead of  having  Early  English  foliage  growing 
amongst  the  figures,  had  natural  foliage,  very  beau- 
tifully carved,  and  distinctlj'  showing  that  the  Me- 
dievalists ould  either  execute  foHage  conventionally 
or  naturally,  as  they  chose.  The  casts  from  Stone 
Church,  particularly  the  spandrels  and  elaborate 
dog-teeth,  were  well-known.  Their  pleasing  line 
and  interesting  combination  of  dragon  and  foliage 
would  stand  any  amount  of  observation.  From 
Worcester  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals  there  were  not 
many  casts,  but  the  work  wa-s  very  similar  to  that  at 
Salisbury  and  Westminster.  The  casts  from  S.  Alban's 
wore  rather  bolder,  and  partook  something  of  the 
South  W.ales  type.  Passing  farther  north,  great  simi- 
larity was  to  be  noticed  between  the  Early  English 
work  of  Chester  and  Bangor  Cathedrals,  the  capitals 
being  chiefly  treated  without  bosses  or  turnovers. 
The  casts  in  the  Museum  tailed  to  convey  a  full  idea 
of  the  force  of  the  work,  for  in  the  real  work  the 
bell  was  seen  right  though  the  foliage.  From 
Chester  also  there  were  some  fine  groin  bosses.  Art 
workmen  ■would  do  well  to  study  how  the  oM 
masters  succeeded  in  cmnbining  the  figure  and  foliage 
in  their  bosses  without  losing  the  round  of  tlieir 
material.  It  was  done  by  keeping  the  figures  flat 
and  the  shadow  round ;  this  gave  boldness  to  the 
work  when  in  its  proper  position  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. From  Chester  there  were  some  line  casts  of 
ironwork.  These  Chester  casts  were  part  of  the 
collection  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Iluclson.  From 
Chester  Cathedral  the  lecturer  next  passed  to  Lin- 
coln and  York,  and  the  Yorkshire  Abbeys,  p.articu- 
larly  Fountains.  Of  Lincoln  work,  which  was  very 
vigorous,  there  was  a  good  display  of  casts.  The 
Angel  Choir  spandrels  would  be  hereafter  fully 
dilated  on  by  Mr.  Redfern.  The  capitals  were  bk- 
ceedingly  good,  and  well  worthy  of  copying,  as  they 
contained  just  enough  work  to  constitute  a  good 
capital :  there  ■was  no  redundant  work  about  them. 


The  crocket  and  label  terminations  were  also  good. 
Y'ork  had  some  choice  bits.  In  some  of  its  pier 
capitals  were  introduced  grotesques,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
leaves;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Earh'  English  carv- 
ings at  Y'ork  were  not  up  to  those  at  Lincoln  and 
some  other  places.  Fountains  Abbey  contained 
some  wonderful  work,  and  was  very  simple  and 
useful,  but  there  were  no  casts  of  it  in  the  Museum 
at  present.  From  Y'orkshire,  the  work  up  through 
the  northern  counties,  as  seen  in  Early  English  work, 
was  much  the  same.  Some  good  specimens  were  to 
be  found  at  Durham,  from  which  place  there  was  a 
cast  of  a  monastic  door-knocker,  which  every  metal- 
worker ought  to  know.  The  best  examples  of  Early- 
English  carving  in  Scotland  were  in  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, but  as  Mr.  Brindley  did  not  consider  the  Scotch 
work  up  to  the  English  he  passed  it  over.  Having 
thus  briefly  noticed  the  most  important  places  where 
Early  English  carvings  abounded,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  the  style. 
Commencing  -wilh  the  capitals,  the  abaci  were 
round  in  plan  (except  in  the  Early  or  Transitional 
work,  as  seen  in  the  Wells  and  Llandaff  district),  or, 
in  other  words,  the  capitals  were  the  same  in  plan 
as  the  columns.  The  masses  of  foliage  were,  during 
this  period,  so  arranged  as  to  retain  the  round  of 
the  capital  both  in  plan  and  in  profile,  and  however 
richly  they  might  be  filled  up,  the  eye  was  always 
able  to  trace  the  bell  of  the  cap  right  through.  In 
this  period,  indeed,  the  bell  and  the  abacus  both  be- 
came one.  The  capitals  of  this  date  were  of  un- 
doubted good  proportion,  the  abacus  in  the  last 
examples  being  thus  on  the  principle  of  a  Greek 
capital.  The  lecturer  here  strongly  insisted  upon 
the  value  of  the  study  of  mouldings,  remarking  that 
if  carvers  would  study  mouldings  a  little  more, 
particularly  those  immediately  connected  with 
carvings,  they  would  reap  much  benefit,  and 
avoid  many  errors  that  crept  into  modern  work. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  Early  English  foUage 
were  its  stalks  and  round  leaves.  The  stalks 
(or  they  might  almost  be  called  volutes)  glided  off  in 
a  most  imperceptible  manner,  and  consisted  of  a 
number  of  ribs  and  hollows.  These  were  extremely 
diflicuU  to  copy,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  modern  work  they 
lacked  all  feeling.  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  stalk  of  an  Early  English  capital  and  a 
French  one,  for  while  the  English  volute  widened  as 
it  grew,  the  French  narrowed.  These  ribs  sprang  off 
the  bell,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vaulting  rib 
would  intersect  on  an  upright  shaft.  The  Dragon 
was  represented  in  Early  English  ■work  as  a  most 
subtle  beast,  with  flat  head,  powerful  sinewy  jaws, 
cunning  eyes,  and  with  the  neck  generally  twisted, 
showing  graceful  locks  of  conventional  hair, 
thoroughly  Greek  in  feeling  and  treatment,  with 
short  stiff  forelegs  and  conventional  wings.  The 
legs  were  drawn  amazingly  strong,  and  were  of  the 
short  alligator  type.  The  wings  were  occasionally 
those  of  b:its,  but  were  more  generally  (particularly  in 
Early  English  work)  treated  as  conventional  feathers. 
This'dragon  was  of  course  a  symbol  of  the  Arch- 
Monster,  Sin,  and  was  frequently  found  in  combat 
with  the  representative  of  Christianity — the  Lion.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  York,  a  very 
fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  stood  on  the  two 
in  combat,  and  the  lion  was  evidently  getting  the 
mastery.  The  dragon  was  generally  placed  at  the 
feet  of  recumbent  statues  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
representing  the  triumphing  over  sin.  The  lion  as 
sculptured  at  this  date  was  very  Greek  in  feeling,  as 
would  be  seen  from  casts  in  the  museum  from 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Other  animals  were  also  oc- 
casionally represented,  so  as  to  take  off  the  monotony 
of  the  foliage.  Birds  .also  were  frequently  used,  and 
the  graceful  way  in  which  they  were  introduced  in 
Early  English  work  was  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  were  some  particidarly  fine  examples  in  the 
Salisbury  and  Westminster  work ;  also  in  Archbishop 
Gray's  tomb  at  Y'ork.  When  they  were  iutroduced 
into  finials  a  frequent  way  of  using  them  was  to 
make  the  bird  look  over  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  get  a 
curve.  Of  the  Early  English  style  there  were  some 
most  exquisite  examples  of  ironwork,  the  peculiar 
ch.aracteristic3  of  the  style  being  the  attenuated 
nature  and  the  beautiful  curves  of  the  work.  Dragon's 
heads  were  Ircqucnlly  introduced  in  metal  work  of 
this  date,  as  in  the  examples  at  Chester,  casts  of 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Brind- 
ley said  that  if  he  were  a  metal-worker,  and  his 
clients  would  permit  him,  he  should  go  in  for  that 
class  of  work,  now  that  metal  was  so  high  in  price, 
for  In  that  kind  of  work  a  little  uron  went  a  long 
way. 


A  now  altar,  tabernacle,  and  canopy,  of  alabaster 
and  marble,  were  consecrated  in  tiie  (Roman)  Catholic 
Church  of  S.  Chad,  Cheetham  Uill,  Leeds,  on  TueS; 
day  week.  / 
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LABOURERS' DWELLINGS  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  a  public  meeting  -was  held  at 
the  Law  A.s.sociation  Rooms,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Derby,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  company  with  the  object  of  erecting  model 
dwellings  for  workmen  close  to  their  places  of  work, 
with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  building  of  such 
dwellings  could  be  successfully  undertaken  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  The  share  capital  was  fixed  at 
£25.000.  of  which  Lord  Derby  and  several  other 
leading  gentlemen  in  the  town  subscribed  .£1,000 
each.  The  new  dwellings  cover  an  area  of  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  consist  of  two  blocks,  these 
two  blocks  comprising  in  all  132  tenements.  Of 
these  132  tenements  48  are  houses  containing  a 
living  room  and  three  bedrooms  each,  28  are  houses 
containing  a  living  room  and  two  bedrooms,  and  48 
a  living  room  and  one  bedroom.  On  the  ground 
floor,  facing  Latimer-street,  are  four  shops ;  and  the 
four  basements  facing  the  private  west  road  are 
devoted  to  baths  and  washhouses.  Each  house  is  sup- 
plied with  a  water-closet.  The  sizes  of  the  living 
rooms  range  from  12ft.  lOin.  by  12ft.,  to  12ft.  2iu. 
by  lift. :  and  those  of  the  bedrooms  from  14ft.  by 
10ft.,  to  Oft  Din.  by  8ft.  ;  all  rooms  being  Oft.  high. 
The  fioors  of  the  houses  in  the  basement  are  all  laid 
with  cement,  as  are  also  the  scullery  floors,  all  the 
other  floors  being  boarded.  The  basement  floors 
are  in  no  case  more  than  4ft.  below  the  street,  or 
court,  level,  and  have  in  front  a  continuous  open 
area  ')ft.  oin.  wide,  and  railed  off.  The  buildings 
are  four  stories  or  flats  high  (with  the  exception  of 
those  facing  Latimer-street,  which  are  only  three 
stories),  and  on  each  flat  there  is  a  stone  balcony 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  staircases,  of  which  there  are  two  to 
each  block,  of  York  stone,  at  either  end  of  the 
balconies.  Dust-shoots,  with  iron  openings  on  every 
flat,  are  provided  the  whole  height  of  the  buildings, 
one  being  placed  between  every  couple  of  entrance 
doors.  There  is  an  open  space,  or  courtyard,  be- 
tween the  two  blocks,  270ft.  long  and  4Sft.  wide, 
which  will  be  laid  with  Staffordshire  grooved  tiles. 
At  either  end  of  this  court,  and  communicating 
with  Latimer-street  on  the  east  and  the  private  road 
on  the  west,  is  an  open  passage  20ft.  wide,  thus 
allowing  a  free  current  of  air  from  end  to  end  of  the 
property.  The  adjoining  land  on  the  west,  abutting 
on  the  private  road,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
School  Board  for  building  purposes.  The  elevations 
are  of  common  gray  Xorth  Shore  bricks,  with 
Runcorn  stone  dressings  and  cornices,  and  chimney 
corbellings  of  patent  red  bricks.  The  balconies  and 
staircases  are  of  York  stone.  The  architects  from 
whose  designs  the  buildings  are  being  erected  are 
Messrs.  H.  and  A.  P.  Fry,  of  Castle-street;  the 
contractor  is  !Mr.  W.  Thornton,  of  Wellington-road; 
and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  James  Peers.  The  cost 
of  the  buildings  will  be  about  £18,000,  exclusive  of 
land.  The  rents  of  the  block  now  approaching  com- 
pletion have  been  fixed  at  from  4s.  to  7s.  per  week. 


ARCHITECTUKAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Oxford  Architk*  iuilal  and  Archaeological 
Society. — The  third  and  last  walk  this  Term  took 
place  on  Saturday  week,  when  Wadham  College  and 
Holywell  Church  were  visited.  Dr.  Griffiths,  the 
warden,  who  described  the  college,  said,  with  regard 
to  the  chapel,  or,  at  all  events,  the  windows  in  it,  it 
was  the  oijinion  of  many  people  in  former  times,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  now,  that  they  were  not 
of  the  date  of  the  time  of  James  I.  lie  believed 
that  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  had  written  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  it.  held  that  opinion  still.  Mr.  Blore,  who 
was  engaged  forty  years  ago  to  do  something  to  the 
college,  held  that  opinion  very  strongly,  and  what  he 
did  to  the  chapel  he  did  according  to  the  st\-le  adopted 
about  what  he  bidieved  to  be  the  date  of  the  ^vindows. 
The  archives  of  the  ctdlegc  were  not  examined  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  thought  that  everything  that  he  re- 
commended was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  hut  some  years 
afterwards  he  (the  warden),  when  a  Fellow  of  that 
college,  showed  Mr.  lilore  what  he  had  found  in  the 
archives,  and  he  then  admitted  that  his  theory  was 
wrong.  The  warden  tiien  explained  what  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  ci-iling  and  other  parts  of  the 
chapel.  The  oak  panelling  in  the  ceiling,  wliich  was 
BO  greatly  decayed,  and  could  not  be  repaired,  was 
taken  down,  and  Mr.  IJlore  substituted  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  architec- 
ture. Tlie  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled  was 
restored  about  fifty  years  .ago — about  the  year  182."J. 
Previously  to  that  there  was  a  plaster  ceiling  there, 
and  the  woodwork  which  was  now  open  to  view  was 
hidden,  and  it  was  painted  a  dark  green,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  favourite  colour.  At  Holy- 
Well  Church,  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Noel  FreeUng, 
was  sorry  the  information  he  had  to  give  them  was 


very  scanty.  The  earliest  notice  that  he  could  find 
about  the  church  was  that  it  was  built  or  rebuilt  by 
Robert  D'Oyley,  who  was  the  builder,  as  they  were 
no  doubt  aware,  of  the  Castle.  He  fancied  that  the 
chancel  arch  must  have  been  some  of  his  work.  The 
next  notice  he  found  was  that  the  tower  was  built  or 
rebuilt  by  Henry  Sever,  who  was  Warden  of  Merton 
and  First  Provost  of  Eton  College  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VT.  The  south  aisle  was  built  in  1844.  Mr. 
James  Parker  remarked  that  he  had  looked  to  the 
evidence  on  the  first  point  which  had  been  laid  stress 
on  by  Mr.  Freeling,  and  the  statement  that  the 
chancel  belonged  to  Robert  D'Oyley  did  not  exactly 
recommend  itself  to  his  mind.  He  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  arch, 
which  was  a  round  one,  and  might  have  been  built 
at  any  time  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  this  was  the 
only  part  of  the  church  that  remained. 

British  Arch-eological  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  27th  ult.,  twenty-three  members  were 
elected.  Specimens  of  ''finds  "in  London  during  the 
recess  were  exhibited,  and  includetl  one  frontal  and 
one  entire  skull  of  the  Bos  Lonqifrons,  exhumed 
from  Victoria-street,  at  a  depth  below  the  Roman 
stratum,  and  found  amidst  timber  piles.  Several 
tazza  and  urns  were  of  dates  var^'ing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  curious  knives  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  some  embroidery  (embossed 
appHqiie')  by  Dr.  Kendrick.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson 
communicated  a  photograph  of  a  Saxon  memorial 
slab  from  Monkwearmouth  Church,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  had  had  the  name  erased,  and  another  one, 
Ereheric,  a  priest,  substituted;  the  original  was  pro- 
bably of  a  contemporary  of  Bede.  Of  Roman  works, 
Mr.  Crickmay  forwarded  a  fine  drawing  of  one  of 
the  pavements  at  Preston,  near  Wej-moutli,  not  pre- 
viously illustrated  ;  and  Mr.  Grover  produced  draw- 
ings of  a  recently  discovered  villa  at  Teston.  in  Kent, 
on  which  he  read  a  paper.  He  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larity of  the  bathing  arrangements  to  the  villa  at 
Chedworth.  A  manuscript  collection,  in  two  vols., 
of  inscriptions  and  emblems  on  ancient  bells,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Stainbank.  the  earliest  dated  English 
bell  being  1206,  from  Claughton,  Lancashire. 

Leicester. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Architectural  and  Archseologicai  Society,  a 
paper  was  read,  wTitten  by  Mr.  North,  on  a  piece  of 
stained  glass,  which  was  exhibited,  representing  the 
Annunciation.  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough  was  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  society.  Major  Joseph 
Knight  exhibited  the  following  relics  found  near 
Oswestry: — A  bronze  leaf-shaped  spear  head,  with 
sockets  and  a  loop  on  each  side  to  tie  it  firmly  to  the 
staff;  two  bronze  celts  or  axe  heads,  one  with  half- 
moon  shaped  blade;  the  bronze  blade  of  a  dagger, 
and  a  small  square  piece  of  bronze.  Major  Knight 
also  exhibited  two  spurs,  one  of  copper,  which  had 
originally  been  gilt,  found  near  Glen  Parvaold  Hall. 
The  rowel  of  this  has  large  long  spikes,  and  the 
buckle  was  broken  off.  The  other  spur  was  of 
mixed  metal,  and  had  also  probably  been  gilt  or 
plated  ;  it  was  quite  perfect,  and  richl}'  embossed  ; 
it  had  a  large  rowel  with  five  long  sharp  spikes. 
Both  spurs  were  considered  to  be  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Major  Knight  also  exhibited 
a  small  earthenware  jar  fonud  at  Piestum,  filled  with 
mortar.  It  was  about  three  inches  high,  with  one 
handle.  Also  several  specimens  of  pottery  found  at 
Glen  Parva,  in  the  Kirkdale  close,  consisting  of  part 
of  a  small  Roman  mortarium,  part  of  a  Roman 
square  flue  tile,  and  also  part  of  a  Saxon  urn  found 
n  a  Saxon  interment. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Cirexcf,ster. — The  eleventh  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Cirencester  School  of 
Art  took  place  on  Thursday  fortnight.  The  number  of 
individual  students  during  the  year  has  been  07, 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
average  number  of  attendances  have  been — in  the 
day  classes,  15,  and  in  the  evening  classes,  27.  The 
total  attendances  have  been — day  classes,  1,214, 
evening  classes,  3,323. 

NouTiiAMi'TON. — Tlie  first  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Northampton  School  of 
Art  took  place  recently.  During  the  past  year 
120  students  h.ave  j<iined  the  school — H'y  males  and 
35  females.  The  average  attendance  in  the  artisan 
class  is  30;  in  the  ladies'  evening  class,  22  ;  and  in 
the  day  class,  7.  making  a  total  average  attendance 
of  <;.').  The  actual  number  of  students  for  the  present 
quarter  is  88.  The  favourable  progress  of  the  school, 
during  only  the  first  six  months  after  its  establish- 
ment, is  apparent  by  the  results  of  the  examination 
held  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  month  of  April  last.  The  school 
is  well  supplied  with  a  collection  of  casts  from  tlie 
antitjue  and  from  nature,  approved  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  copies. 
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CHURCHES  AND    CHAPELS. 

BiKMixGiiAM.  —  Another  interesting  discovery 
Tvas  made  on  Jlonday,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  chancel  walls  of  S.  Martin's  Church 
— namely,  a  fresco  of  S.  Martin,  the  patroa 
saint  of  the  church.  The  saint  is  mounted  oa 
horseback,  and  is  in  the  act  of  dividing  his  cloak 
between  two  beggars :  the  legend  peculiarly  associated 
with  his  name.  The  fresco  was  found  upon  the 
chancel  wall,  near  one  of  the  side  windows.  Unfor- 
tunately, its  condition  does  not  admit  of  its  preser- 
vation, but  careful  tracings  have  been  made,  and 
memoranda  of  the  "  local"  colour.  The  period  is 
believed  to  be  early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Gateshead. — Christ  Church,  Gateshead,  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday  week.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Kelly,  of  Leeds. 
Its  peculiar  features  are  as  follows ; — The  roof,  in- 
stead of  being  divided  into  bays  or  compartments, 
consists  of  uniform  rafters,  placed  rather  more 
closely  to  each  other  than  usuaL  The  east  end  is 
apsidal,  with  five  tall  gables.  Beneath  these  is  a. 
reredos  of  Caen  stone  and  marble.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing the  west  gable  bare,  the  architects  have  run  a 
porch  across  the  whole  western  front,  below  the 
window.  A  small,  light  bell  turret  rises  at  the 
north-west  angle.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ground, 
the  organ,  and  other  special  gifts,  has  been  X6,100. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  600  persons. 

Hales  0\vex. — Restoration  has  been  in  progress 
in  the  parish  church  of  Hales  Owen  for  many  months. 
The  organ  has  been  removed,  together  with  the  gal- 
lery which  it  occupied,  under  the  tower.  This  has 
broi-.ght  into  view  a  groined  roof  and  a  fine  lantern, 
from  which  light  now  comes  into  a  part  of  the  church 
which  was  previously  darkened  by  the  galleries.  The 
interior  walls,  so  far  as  they  are  of  stone,  have  been 
relieved  of  plaster  and  whitewash.  There  has  also 
been  a  restoration  of  the  chancel  arch,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham.  The 
church  was  reopened  on  Advent  Sunday. 

Levexshcxme. — S.  Peter's  Church,  Levenshulme, 
has  recently  been  altered  and  decorated,  from  designs 
by  Slessrs.  Maycock  &■  Bell,  architects,  of  Man- 
chester. The  walls  of  the  aisles,  up  to  the  springing 
of  the  windows,  are  diapered  on  a  buff  ground,  and 
above  this  painted  a  low  green  tone,  being  finished 
with  an  ornamental  band,  with  text  in  black  letters. 
The  columns  and  caps,  which  are  of  stone,  have  a 
simple  ornament  in  red  lines,  &c..  disposed  so  as  to 
assist  their  proportions.  The  clerestory  walls  are 
diapered  under  the  windows,  with  an  ornamental 
and  lettered  band  under  the  sills,  all  on  a  buff  ground, 
the  tone  above  being  green,  as  before.  Crowning  the 
clerestory  walls  is  another  band  of  varied  ornament, 
with  machicolations.  The  chancel  arch  is  jointed 
with  red  foliated  lines,  thesoffitharing  flaming  stars; 
and  the  wall  over  the  arch  has  two  bands  of  orna- 
ment, tlie  lower  one  lettered  in  black.  The  chancel 
is  diapered  with  wheat,  &c.,  up  to  the  springing  of 
the  east  window.  Over  this  is  a  band  of  lettering, 
and  above  a  running  ornament  of  grapes.  The  east 
window  has  the  dove  in  the  apex  of  the  ornamental 
gable  that  surmounts  it.  .4.  new  reredos  has  been 
fixed,  having  moulded  arcading  in  Caen  stone,  with 
alabaster  shafts  and  panels.  Hood  moulds  have 
been  placed  round  the  nave  arches  and  east  and 
west  windows,  springing  from  heads  modelled  by 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Millson,  of  Manchester,  who 
also  executed  the  reredos.  The  decorations  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Owen,  of  Bowdon. 

Ll.vmelly. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  All  Saints,  Llanelly,  was  laid  on  Wed- 
nesday week  by  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's.  The 
church  will  consist  of  a  chancel,  with  chancel  aisles 
and  vestry  on  the  north  side ;  a  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  having  clerestorj'  windows  ;  and  there 
will  be  a  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  at 
the  east  end.  For  the  present  the  tower  will  only  be 
built  to  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  church  will  he  140ft.,  and  its 
breadth  o.'jft..  the  height  being  loft.  The  chancel 
alone  will  be  43ft.  long.  The  roof  of  the  nave  will 
be  of  pitch  pine,  open-timbered.  Farleigh  Down 
stone  will  be  used  for  the  interior  of  tlie  building, 
the  exterior  dressings  being  wrought  in  Box  Ground 
stone  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  building  local  stone  will  be 
used.  Tlie  style  is  Gothic,  ami  the  tot.al  cost  will  be 
between  i'H.IHiO  and  i;9,000,  but  only  £4,000  will  be 
required  for  the  portion  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
now.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  is  the  architect,  and ' 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Llandaff,  is  the  builder. 

Pes.ninghajie. — A  new  Episcopal  Church  was 
consecrate<l  at  Penninghame.  Wigtonshire,  on  Thurs- 
day  week.     It   is  in   the   Early  English  Decorated 
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style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  organ- 
chamber,  with  a  tower  containing  a  peal  of  bells. 
The  area  of  the  churcli — 7l)ft.  by  ii'ft.  in  width — is 
seated  for  200,  and  it  is  lighted  by  three  stained- 
glass  windows.  Messrs.  llabersbon  &.  Pite,  of 
London,  are  the  architects. 

RothekHjVji. — The  foundation  stoneof  theChurch 
of  S.  Stephen,  Rotherham,  has  been  laid.  The  chnrcli 
is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  Geometric  period, 
and  the  principal  dimensions  are,  a  chancel,  28ft. 
.'iin.  by  22ft.  ;  nave,  ilOft.  Tin.  by  2 oft. ;  south  aisle, 
with  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end,  78ft.  (an.  by 
lift.  6in.  ;  north  aisle,  with  porch  at  west  end,  ilOft. 
Tin.  by  lift.  6in. ;  vestry  on  north-east  side,  loft. 
by  13ft.  Bin.  The  roof  will  be  open-tindjered,  with 
interlacing  principals  of  stained  oak.  Ail  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  church  will  be  of  Hooton  stone.  The 
flooring  to  be  of  tiles,  and  the  roof  covered  with  red 
and  gray  slate  in  alternate  bands.  Externall}'  the 
building  will  be  of  local  stone  with  dressed  quoins, 
and  the  facing  will  be  of  the  same  stone  roclc  faced. 
The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  worI<s  was  talten 
by  Mr.  Kipley,  of  Rotherham,  for  £:i,IIOO.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Barry  &  Son,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  total  cost,  including  site,  wdl  amount  to  £4,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

Coventry. — The  new  free  library  now  being 
erected  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Alderman  ,lohn 
Gulson,  au  ex-maj'or  of  the  city,  is  now  rapidly 
progressing,  and,  occupying  a  site  near  to  the  two 
churches  of  S.  Michael  and  Holy  Trinity,  groups 
well  with  those  buildings ;  the  north-east  corner  is 
purposely  kept  low,  and  forms  an  ante-room  of  one 
story  only,  so  as  to  avoid  obstructing  the  view  of 
Trinity  Church.  The  design  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  plans  were  furnished  by  Mr.  E. 
Burgess,  architect ;  the  builder  is  Mr.  .James  Merriot, 
of  Coventry.  The  building  comprises  a  large  read- 
ing-room, lending  and  reference  libraries,  a  com- 
mittee-room, store-room,  and  offices.  It  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  cost 
above  £4,000.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tlie  site  of 
the  free  library  was  lately  occupied  by  a  disused 
county  gaol. 

The  Manor  House,  Ciiarney,  Berks. — The 
ancient  manor  house  in  this  village  is  well  known  to 
most  antiquarians  and  archiBologists  as  being  an  in- 
teresting religious  house  of  considerable  architectural 
merit.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  assumed  the 
shape  of  the  letter  H.  The  right-hand  wing,  con- 
sisting of  refectory  and  chapel,  and  that  on  the  left- 
hand,  was  used  as  kitchen  and  ofiiees,  while  the 
middle  portion  had  been  modernised  to  form  a  farm- 
house. Altogether  it  formed  a  most  interesting  relic, 
and  its  architecture,  where  it  had  not  been  tampered 
with,  wa.s  good,  but  the  whole  building  was  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  decay,  ami  must  soon  have 
ceased  to  exist,  except  as  a  ruin,  had  not  steps  been 
taken  to  restore  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  it  was  decided  to  at  once  set  about  the 
work,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect,  of  Abingdon, 
was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  drawings  for  the 
same.  From  the  first  it  was  decided  to  do  nothing 
more  with  the  refectory  and  chapel  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  them  falling  to  the 
ground  ;  therefore  the  glazing  of  the  windows,  re- 
pairs of  the  walls  and  roofs,  and  the  building,  or 
rather  rebuilding,  some  buttresses  for  the  support  of 
the  walls,  have  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
done  to  this  right-hand  wing,  so  that  the  refectory 
and  chapel,  t<igether  with  the  cellars  under,  may  be 
seen  repaired  and  supported,  but,  it  is  thought,  not 
deprived  of  their  interest.  The  left-band  wing  has 
been  taken  down  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  upon  new 
foundations,  and  the  middle  jiortion  ban  been  re- 
stored, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  character  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  had  before  it  was  tampered  with.  The  sashes 
and  frames  which  were  inserted  in  the  front  of  the 
house  have  been  removed,  and  new  midlioned  windows 
of  Ham  Hill  stone  have  been  inserted,  and  are 
fitted  with  Mcs>rs.  Burt  &  Potts'  wrought  iron  case- 
ments. The  new  entrance  p(>rch  has  a  moulded  oak 
roof  covered  with  lead,  and  all  has  been  done  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  by  Mes-srs.  Honour  & 
Castle,  of  Oxford,  builders. 

iSriRLiNG. — The  Smith  Institute,  Stirling,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian.  All 
the  exterior  walls  are  built  with  Ounmorc  stone,  the 
front  in  ashlar,  and  the  sides  in  coursed  work.  The 
interior  of  the  building  comiiriscs  an  entrance  cor- 
ridor r,;!ft.  long  and  12ft.  in  width.  On  the  left- 
hand  side,  on  entering,  is  placed  the  library  and  read- 
ing-room, .')Oft.  long  by  28ft.  wide;  and  on  the  riglit- 
hand  side  a  enuneil-rooin  and  Iiouse  for  the  keeper. 
Facing  the  entranee  do-ir,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  corridor,  is  the  entranee  to  the  jjicture  galleries, 
which,  in  order  to  suit  the  lay  of  the  ground,  are 
raised  three  steps  above  the  front  part  of  the  building. 
These  galleries  comprise  one  room,  43ft.  long  by  27ft. 


wide,  and  another  ICift.  long  by  43ft.  wide,  with 
proportionate  height.  Parallel  with  the  galleries  is 
a  museum  room,  134ft.  long  by  2.5ft.  wide;  and  be- 
hind the  keeper's  house,  and  entering  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  corridor,  is  another  museum,  44ft. 
long  by  24ft.  wide.  The  work,  except  the  .mason 
work,  which  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  builder, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  entrusted  to  Stirling  tradesmen, 
and  is  being  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  M'Lean,  master  of  works,  Stirling,  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Lessels, 
architect,  Edinburgh. 

SCHOOLS. 

Ai.DERsnoT.  —  The  (Roman)  Catholic  school- 
chapel  of  S.  Joseph  at  Aldershot  was  opened  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  new  buildings  are  of  dark-red  brick 
with  stone  facings,  from  designs  furnished  by  F.  H. 
Pownall,  Esq.,  of  Montagu-square.  They  are  in 
the  Early  English  style,  having  an  apse  for  the 
sanctuary,  which  duringschool-hours  will  be  .separated 
by  a  solid  screen.     The  total  cost  is  £1,09G. 

Bradford, — On  Wednesday  week,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bradford  School  Board,  Mr.  Neill  moved, 
and  Alderman  Law  seconded,  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sons,  for  the  erection  of  schools 
at  Barkerend,  at  a  cost  of  £12,300,  be  accepted, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Department.  Several 
gentlemen  objected  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  as  ex- 
cessive, and  it  was  stated  that,  including  the  expense 
of  the  site,  the  cost  per  head  of  the  500  children  to 
be  accommodated  would  be  £34  5s.  Td.,  without  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  forming  the  playground. 
Leeds  was  referred  to  as  a  place  where  good  accom- 
modation was  found  at  a  far  less  expenditure.  An 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  Chairman  said  that 
the  wooden  school  idea  had  been  abandoned,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  a  resolution  would  be  brought 
forward  recommending  the  .adoption  of  four  temporary 
school  premises.  Mr.  Neill  stated  that  they  would 
probably  be  in  a  position  to  laj-  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  first  school,  that  at  Bowhng  Back-lane,  next 
week. 


Comsptkittf. 


GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLnrao  News. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  send  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  *'  E.  G-" 
As  marble  is  only  a  limestone  tif  a  finer  and  more 
crj'stalline  character  than  ordinarj'  freestone,  it  is  a 
chemical  fact  that  it  must,  at  a  given  temperature, 
be  resolved  into  carbonate  of  lime.  This  degree  of 
heat  would  be  insufficient  to  damage  the  particular 
kinds  of  granite  (igneous  rock)  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter,  and  I  must  conclude  either  that  the  marble 
referred  to  was  not  subjected  to  its  effects  at  the 
Boston  fire  from  some  cause  or  other,  or  that  it  is  not 
a  piece  of  marble  at  all,  but  lava  or  basalt.  Granites 
vary  almost  as  much  in  their  component  parts  aa 
freestones  or  marbles,  and  if  "  E.  G"  had  read  my 
letter  carefully,  he  would  hivve  observed  that  I  ex- 
cluded certain  kinds  as  unfit  to  be  used.  These 
would  be  soon  damaged  by  fire  from  containing  soda, 
potash,  lime,  and  water.  In  proposing  to  me  to  sub- 
stitute marble  for  granite  "  E.  G."  has  forgotten  to 
consider  cost.  This  was  one  of  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  meet,  and  as  marble  of  average  quality  is  ten  times 
dearer  than  the  best  granite,  "E.  6."  should — for  his 
advice  to  be  of  practical  utilitj- — have  met  this  diffi- 
culty before  proposing  it.  In  suggesting  what  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  would  be  an  improved  mode 
of  construction  for  London  buildings,  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  even  the  best  granites,  like  every  other 
material,  except  bricks,  must  give  way  to  the  effects 
of  intense  heat  applied  a  sufficient  time — it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  degree — but  the  best  marble  will  be 
destroyed  sooner  than  the  best  granite,  and,  as  I  said, 
will  cost  ten  times  as  much. — I  am,  &c.. 

Upper  Sydenham.  Henry  Travis. 


TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  reiiuests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  EeAders.— We  shall  feel  oblisred  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  prov^inces. 

All  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  .31, 
TAVISTOOK-STEEET.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoee  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Pago  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  in  future,  in  the  First  Week  of 
Each  Quarter,  a  "Large  Number"  of  the  ButLDlxo  News, 
with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 

Tivenlu  Thousand  Copit^s. 

Copies  of  these  numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
Architect,  Engineer,  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Surveyor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  all  in  America,  India,  and 
the  Colonies  whose  addresses  cau  be  obtained. 

Space  will  be  reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  E.XTRA 
AovKUTlSEME.NTS,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  as  follows  ; 


I  Quarter   Page £4 

I  One-eighth  of  Page    2 


Whole  Page £12    0    0 

UaltPage 7    0    0 

Small  Advertisements  One  Shilling  per  line. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  series  of 
insertions. 

The  First  Quarterly  Large  Numder  will  be  is.<ued  on 
.Tanuary  3,  IS73,  and  all  advertisements  intended  fnr 
insertion  therein  should  at  onee  bo  forwarded. 


RECEIVED.— M.  C.-J.  W.  T— N.  W.— W.  Y.— Drifting.— 

E.  M.  B.— J.  P.  S .1.  N.— .1.  H.— Stability.— M.  &  Co.— 

T.  Brothers.— J.  C— E.  &  W. 
E.  S. — Because  the  atmosphere  inside  the  shop  is  warmer 

than  the  atmosphere  outside  the  shop. 
Wm.  Stevenson  (Hull). — A  letter  in  reply  to  yours  came 

back  through  the  "  Dead-Letter  Office." 
J.  W.  W. — See  "C.'s"  excellent  reply  c.'O'fi)  on  bonk.s,  ie., 

for  articled  pupils,  in  last  week's  'building  News. 
J.  N. — Returned  because  uosuitablo. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 
Sir, — I  have  been  hoping  for  some  time  past  to 
see  a  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Sorby  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  Sth  ult.,  respecting  the 
value  of  a  concrete  building  as  security  for  ground 
rent,  mortgage,  &c.  I  trust  that  by  recalling  atten- 
tion to  this  m.atter  we  may  obtain  an  answer  from 
.some  one  qualified  to  give  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  From  the  tone  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Sorby 
evidently  implies  that  a  concrete  structure  must 
inevitably  rate  below  the  worst  description  of  brick 
building,  but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  arriving  at  such 
a  conclusion.  The  point  thus  raised  is  of  the  most 
vit.al  importance  to  those  interested  in  the  u.se  of 
concrete,  and  having  been  raised,  should,  if  possible, 
be  pressed  to  a  solution. 

Having  superintended  many  thousands  of  ex- 
periments with  various  kinds  of  concrete,  and 
h.aving  myself  a  firm  belief  in  the  future  of  con- 
crete building,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent a  few  data,  upon  which,  as  far  as  I  caa 
judge,  the  whole  question  turns.  Setting  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  relative  values  of  a  structure 
of  brick  and  one  of  concrete  considered  merely  ia 
the  light  of  old  materials  (which  is  not,  I  think,  the 
question  Mr.  Sorby  has  in  view),  and  regarding  the 
respective  structures  simplj'  on  the  score  of  dura- 
bility, omitting  also  all  reference  to  what  I  may 
term  their  residential  convenience  and  fitness; 
looking,  in  fact,  at  these  materials  as  a  ground  land- 
lord might  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  a  lease, 
I  maintain  that,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  a  concrete  structure  is  superior  rather  than 
inferior  to  one  of  brick.  This  assertion  is  not  made 
unadvisedly,  for  every  experiment  I  have  tried  goes 
to  prove  it!  Taking  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  and 
.estimating  the  value  of  a  dwelling-house  of  brick 
and  one  of  concrete,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  latter  would  be  in  the  better  condition  of  the  two. 
Of  course,  if  the  intention  of  the  landlord  were  to 
clear  the  property  for  the  erection  of  a  better  class 
of  buildings,  the  concrete  would  cost  throe  limes  .as 
much  to  get  rid  of  as  the  brick,  but  this  is  not  a  fair 
wav  to  look  at  it.  .\s  a  practical  method  o£ 
estimating  the  strength  and  soundness  of  concrete 
versus  brick  let  me  offer  the  following  experiment :  — 
T.ake  six  good  sound  stock  bricks  and  bed  them  one 
on  the  other  as  two  headers,  two  stretchers,  and  two 
headers  again,  with  the  best  mortar  you  cau  get-- 
P.irllauil  cement,  one  of  Portland  to  three  of  sand,  if 
_^•ln^  like.  Then  take  the  same  bricks,  break  them 
"nil  into  small  pieces  and  cast  them  with  the  same 
cement  or  selenitic  mortar  into  a  cube  9  X  9  X  !•  as 
before,  and  you  will  have  two  test  bricks  of  the  same 
materials,  compounded  so  as  to  represent  work  in 
brick  and  work  in  concrete.  As  the  result  o£ 
numerous  experiment!),  I  can  afhrm  that  .as  concrete 
the  cohesive  strength  of  the  materials  is  improved 
from  20  to  30  percent.  The  practical  result  of  these 
experiments  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusion — 
'  bv  making  clay  into  bricks  we  lose  30  per  ct.  in  strength 
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At  the  risk  of  making  mj-  letter  too  long,  I  must 
crave  space  to  point  out  wliat  we  lose  in  cost. 
Assuming  that  a  rod  of  stock  brickwork  contains 
4,333  bri'cks,  which  weigh  3  tons  per  M.,  or  13  tons 
of  bricks  ;  the  value  of  13  tons  of  brick  earth 
burnt  as  ballast  is  23.  4(1.  per  ton  at  the  brick- 
field, or  oOs.  4d.  per  rod :  cost  of  13  tons  of 
brick  earth  made  into  4^  M.  bricks  at  the  brick- 
field, 108s.  4d.  per  rod  ;  loss,  783.  per  rod.  But  to 
lay  Ij  thousand  bricks  in  mortar  (four  courses  to 
till'  f')Ot)  we  require  7 1  cubic  feet  of  mortar,  composed 
(if  lime,  1  yard,  Os. ;  sand,  3J  yards,  14s. ;  equal  23s. 
T.I  make  13  tons  of  ballast  into  concrete,  say  2G0 
cubic  feet  of  ballast,  we  require  only  IJ  yard  of 
selenitic  lime  at  12s.  =  18s. ;  loss,  os.  If  my  sum  is 
correct  (and  I  challenge  investigation),  by  using  clay 
in  the  form  of  bricks  we  lose  thirty  per  cent,  in 
strength,  and  spend  over  40  per  cent.*  more  than  we 
should  do  if  we  made  it  into  concrete.  This  calcu- 
lation omits  all  reference  to  laying  the  bricks  and 
mixing  and  using  the  concrete,  and  deals  merely  with 
a  given  weight  of  burnt  brick  used  in  two  differeut 
ways.  The  conclusion  to  which  it  forces  rae  is — 
Why  make  bricks  at  all  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Gilbert  R.  Redgr.vve. 


Intercmitmimiccition. 

QUEsrroxs. 

[271:!.]— To  Prevent  Echo.— We  have  a  church 
here,  and  when  there  is  a  small  congregation  in  it,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  what  is  said,  owing  to 
the  continual  echoing;  but  the  reading,  ic,  becomes 
more  audible  when  the  congregation  is  large.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  some  one  will  inform  me  what  is  best  to  be 
done  to  remedy  it.    The  dimensions  of  the  nave  are 


ORGAN.S  IX  CHURCHES. 
Sir, — The  perfection  to  which  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  present  day  have  attained  in  design, 
construction,  and  the  proper  disposition  of  archi- 
tectural adjuncts,  is  so  obvious  and  is  so  well 
known  that  it  would  appear  to  be  impertinent  and 
assumptive  to  direct  attention  to  any  supposed 
divergence  from  the  paths  of  the  three  qualities 
above  mentioned,  and  it  is  therefore  witli  great 
humility  and  a  sincere  desire  that  no  word  here 
written  may  cause  tlie  faintest  idea  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  perfection  and  infallibility  above 
alluded  to  that  I  am  desirous  to  ask  of  these  very 
great  leading  architects  whetlier  the  present  fashion 
of  building  organs  in  small  chambers  at  the  east  end 
of  churches  is  a  proper  and  the  best  disposition  of 
that  grand  instrument. 

It  is  well  known  by  organ  builders,  and  of  course 
equally  well  known  by  our  leading  architects,  that, 
for  the  effective  display  of  the  qualities  of  the  organ, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  space  above  and  around  the  instrument  to  permit 
the  sounds  to  issue  forth,  and  it  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  justly  earned  reputation  for.  and  to  the 
practice  of,  originality,  that  the  organ  is  by  their 
special  direction  fitted  into  a  chamber  (the  size  of 
which  they  have  themselves  determined)  just  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  crowd  in  the  various  care- 
fully thought  out  stops  of  the  instrument,  the  large 
pipes  in  many  cases  touching  the  arch  or  ceiling  of 
the  chamber.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  full  and 
complete  tone  and  beauty  of  the  sounds  are  lost  to 
the  congregation,  or  they  are  so  stifled  and  prema- 
turely sent  back  that  extreme  harshness  follows.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  urged  by  the  admirers  of  the 
leading  architects  that  for  ritualistic  purposes  they 
are  compelled  to  have  the  organ  at  the  east  end,  but 
it  need  not,  I  presume,  be  cooped  up  in  a  box,  and 
it  is  only  because  of  the  fashion  that  it  is  so  ar- 
Vanged.  We  know  that  the  organs  in  French 
churches  are  placed  at  the  west  end,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  the  full  display  of  the  instrument,  but 
then,  French  architects  are  not  perfect. 

1  may  also  oljserve,  subject  to  correction,  that  it 
appears  to  me  peculiar  tliat  tlie  cimrch  organ,  after 
it  has  been  artistically  and  scientifically  built  and 
studied,  should  lose  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
judging  from  effect  produced,  because  certain  leading 
architects  take  unto  themselves  work  that  can  only 
be  properly  done  by  trained  men.  It  is  an  injustice 
to  the  client,  and' a  wound  to  the  feelings  of  the 
organ  builders. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  W. 


MOUNTING  DUAWINGS  AND  TRACINGS. 
Sir,— The  writer  of  tlie  very  useful  hints  on  this 
subject,  given  in  last  week's  Hiiilding  Nf.ws,  has 
pointed  out  the  dilliculty  of  employing  a  sot  square  or 
scale  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  or  superfluity  of  paste 
under  the  tracing  without  damaging  it.  I  have  found 
by  using  a  paperhanger's  roller  this  danger  is  avoided, 
and  the  mounting  of  large  tracings  is  made  compara- 
tively easy. — I  am,  &c  ,  M.  II.  A. 
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about  as  in  sketch.  The  nave  is  quite  plain,  the  walls, 
isin.  thick,  being  level,  with  the  exception  of  recesses 
of  windows,  which  are  high  and  narrow,  and  break 
back  about  Uin.  The  seats  are  open  form-like  benches, 
and  the  ceiling  is  plastered  up  the  rafters  to  the  collar, 
and  then  flat ;  tie-beams  shown.  The  chancel  has  a 
wood  ceiling.  The  west  wall  is  broken  into  the  tower, 
thus  forming  a  ringing  recess  or  chamber.— J.  N., 
Harlow. 

[■>714.]_Asplialte.— Will  any  subscriber  kindly 
describe  the  way  to  make  and  lay  the  cheapest  asphalte 
for  laying  on  a  ground  floor  to  prevent  the  damp 
arising? — 1>.  P.  J. 

[271.''i.]— Church  Building.— Where  are  the  In- 
corporated Church  Buildiug  Society's  regulations  to  be 
obtained?— Q. 

i;.2716.]— Leaky  Bay  'Windows.- 1  have  two  bay 
windows,  the  tops  of  which  are  laid  with  Jths  rough 
boarding,  and  on  that  a  layer  of  asphalte.  Over  this 
ai'ain  is  Bxed  sheet  lead,  71b.,  and  in  one  piece,  with- 
out joints.  The  lead  is  nailed  on  its  turned  down  edges 
with  small  copper  nails.  I  may  mention  that  the  roof 
is  flat  I  am  very  much  annoyed  to  find  that  in  stormy 
weather  the  roofs  leak  badly,  and  it  is  aU  the  more 
vexing  on  account  of  the  extra  care  I  took  in  seeing 
the  work  done  under  my  own  eyes.  Can  any  reader 
name  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy  ?— H.  F.  C. 

[•2717.]— Best  Material  for  Taking  Rubbings. 
—Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  is  the  best  material 
for  taking  rubbings  on  paper  of  ancient  Gaelic  or  other 
remains  ?  I  lately  saw  some,  but  was  unable  to  get 
rubbings.— An  Old  ScnscRinnR. 

[.17 IS  ]— piower  Painting  in  Oil.- '^Vhat  is  a 
good  work  on  flower  painting  in  oil?— AN  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

[271!)  ]— Cleaning  'Walla.— I  have  to  clean  the 
walls  of  a  room  which  are  finished  to  imitate  stonework 
in  sand.  ^V'itll  what  solution  could  this  be  best  exe- 
cuted after  dusting  the  walls  ?  — Daniel  Kiel. 

[.,7.20]— Architects'  Assistants.— Being  about 
to  enter  upon  a  situation  as  an  assistant  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  drawing 
materials,  such  as  pencils,  colours,  Indian  ink,  &c.,  are 
provided  by  the  principal  or  by  myself.  As  assistants 
receive  such  good  salaries  I  thought  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  themselves  with  the  above.—  A 
Cai'Stick. 

[■)72i  ]— 'Wood 'Veneer  Paper.— I  am  told  that 
an  improvement  is  made  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
veneers  as  a  paper  by  an  application  of  a  linen  backing, 
which  of  course,  renders  the  veneer  less  liable  to 
crack,  and  more  easy  of  application.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  iufoiinatiou  on  the  matter  as  to 
cost,  &c.  ?— 11.  W.  Four. 

[.17.1.2  ]_Brickmaking.— The  clay  from  which  I 
make  my  bricks  is  too  rich  by  itself,  having  to  mix 
blown  or  cliall  sand  for  binding  purposes  with  it.  I 
would  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  reader  would  kindly 
inform  me  if  sea  sand  would  answer  as  well,  and  if  it 
lias  to  undergo  any  process,  or  what  objection  there  is 
to  it,  as  I  could  obtain  the  latter  sand  much  cheaper. 
— Slopmould. 

r.17.1;)  ]_Chimney  Shafts.— Will  some  one  kindly 
infonn  nie  if  the  inner  sliafts  to  S.  Uollux  and  Sineth- 
wick  fillustrated  in  Laxton's  examples)  arc  of  ttre- 
brick,  and  also  if  the  shaft  to  the  Kast  London  Water- 
works is  lined  witli  Brebrick?— M.  S. 


Cast  Iron. — Plan:  Indigo  with  a  little  carmine;  or 
Payne's  gray  ;  or  Indian  ink  and  indigo  with  a  little 
lake. 
Lead.— Ptan:  Thin  Indian  ink  and  indigo. 

Wood Elevation:  Burnt  umber  or  raw  sienna  and 

grain  with  burnt  sienna. 

Earth. — Plan  :  Burnt  umber. 
Concrete.— Ptoii;  Light  wash  of  yellow  with  dark 
spotting  of  sepia  and  Indian  ink. — T.  C.  H. 

[2G97.]— Colours  to  Represent  Materials.- 
"One  Intended  for  the    I'rof.'ssion "  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived as  complete  an  answer  to  his  query  as  might  be 
given  on  the  above   subject.     The  following  list   has 
been  used  in  our  office  for  some  time,  and  is  found 
sufficient  for  most  purposes  ; — 
Brick. — Lake  and  burnt  sienna. 
Bronze.— Indigo  and  burut  sienna. 
Brass. — Gamboge. 
Concrete. — Any  gray  mottle. 
Clay. — Sepia  and  burnt  sienna. 
Cements. — Sepia. 

Cast  Iron— Indigo,  lake,  and  sepia. 
Copper.— Gamboge  and  lake. 
Earth.— Lake  and  British  ink. 
Pine,  Deal,  or  Fir.— Gamboge  and  a  little  burnt 
sienna. 

Glass.— British  ink,  Prussian  blue,  and  gamboge. 
Lead. — British  ink  and  indigo. 
Mahogany. — Lake  and  sepia. 
Oak.— Gamboge  and  warm  sepia. 
Plaster. — Indigo  and  lake. 
Stone  Ashlar.- Light  British  ink  (speckle). 
Stone  Walling.— Darker  British  ink. 
Slate. — Prussian  blue  and  sepia. 
Tiles.— Burnt  sienna  and  a  little  lake. 
Wrought  Iron.— Prussian  blue. 
The  sectional  tints  same  as  those  for  plan,  but  in  eacU 
case  much  darker. — M.  B.  A. 

[26911  ]— Construction  of  Roof.— The  ratter  from 
B  to  ridge  should  be  a  little  stouter  than  other  rafters. 
Frame  in  a  cross-piece  to  receive  ridge  of  small  root 
and  the  valley  pieces  D  to  B  ;  this  will  give  ample  fix- 
ing. Iron  straps  should  be  introduced  if  roof  is  large 
or  heavy.  The  water  must  be  carried  as  suggested  by 
"Country  Header"  if  necessary  to  be  taken  to  L. 
Could  "  Country  Reader  "  have  a  down  pipe  at  A  the 
drain  pipe  might  be  carried  under^  surface  of  ground, 
and  join  down  pipe  from  E. —  f.  C.  H. 

['>701  ]— Gauging  Casks.— Add  together  30  times 
the  square  of  the  bung  diameter,  25  times  square  of 
the  head  diameter,  and  21;  times  the  product  of  the 
diameters.  JIultiply  the  sum  by  the  length,  and  divide 
the  product  by  31773-2.i  for  the  content  in  imperial 
gallons.  C  =  (39  B3  -H  25  H2  -t-  21;  B  H)  L  -^  31773-2o. 
— T.  C.  S. 

[2704  ]  —Preserving  Joiner's  'Work.— One  coat 
of  boiled  linseed  oil  put  on  immediately  after  or  before 
the  work  is  fixed  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  stains  from  the  plasterer's  work  are  most  to  bo 
feared,  as,  unless  quickly  cleaned  off,  they  come  out  m 
dark  patches  when  the  wood  is  varnished.— A.  E.  A. 

[2707.]— Coloured  Architectural  Drawings. 
-If  "  Progress  "  will  drop  a  line  to  "  Art,"  care  of  Mr. 
Smith,  bookseller.  Duke-street.  Adelphi,  W.C,  he  will 
get  some  information  ou  the  subject— 0. 


SKETCH  BOOK. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  propose  that  sketches,  or  rather  de- 
tails, from  modern  buildings  bo  included  in  the  next 
collection  of  sketches.  Let  us  make  sketches  of  any 
good  bits  we  know  of  (without  waiting  for  architects 
to  lend  their  details,  which  few  are  likely  to  do).  This 
■will.  I  think,  be  ([uite  as  beueliclal  as  studying  the 
ancient  buildings  exclusively,  aud  of  far  greater  utility, 
especially  to  provincial  students  who  are  unable  to 
travel.— I  am.  &o.,  A.  J.  W. 

•  The  calculation  of  this  percentage  is  omitted  as  being 
too  lengthy. 


ItEPLlES. 

r.iR37  i_Colour3  to  Represent  Materials — 
Ina'nswer  to  "O.w  lnl.n.l...l  for  the  Profession."  I 
send  the  following  list  of  colours  usually  used  to  repre- 
sent materials : — 

Ston  r— Elevation  :  Roman  ochre  with  a  little  Indian 
ink  ami  carmine  ;  or  yellow  ochro  ;  or  pale  sepia  ;  or 
light  wash  of  Indian  ink.  Shadows:  Light  wash  of 
Indian  ink  and  Indian  red.  ,  ,        ,„      ,. 

IliiicK -/''«;).■  Carmine  or  crimson  lake.  AUration: 
Vermilion  and  little  carmine  ;  or  gamboge  and  burnt 
sienna  with  small  portion  of  crimson  lake  ;  or  carmine 
lake  burnt  sienna,  and  \-enetian  red.  Snlion :  carmine 
or  crimson  lake.    .'>liadov-s    Indian  ink  and  Indian  red. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Howauth  r.  Davey.— This  was  .an  action  in 
the  (^ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  on  Friday  week,  to 
recover  dam.ages  upon  the  ground  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  been  induced  by  false  rcprosentatioug  to 
take  500  shares  in  the  Marezzo  Marblo  Company.-- 
Tho  plaintiff's  case  was  that  in  September,  1871, 
he  saw  this  advertisement:-"  Partner  wanted  with 
£500  to  take  a  small  interest  and  undertake  tho 
management  of  an  extensive  wholesale  business 
monoiiolv.  Well  established  .and  returning  profats 
of  300  to  "500  per  cent.  An  c  xcellent  income  insured. 
This  advertisement  cman:ited  from  tho  defendant, 
whom  the  plaintiff  soon  afterwards  saw.  Defendant 
told  him  that  tho  business  related  to  marble  that  ho 
was  a  principal  proprietor,  and  that  ho  had  ilOO,OOU 
invested  in  it.  Further,  that  the  shares  were  not  m 
the  market,  and  that  a  piece  of  marble  which  cost  Od. 
would  sell  for  Is.  Gd.,  2.S.,  or  2.S.  (id.  Tho  business 
ho  said  had  been  established  for  five  or  six  years^ 
and  ho  gave  a  card  to  view  the  works,  ihe  plamtitt 
went  and  saw  tho  manufacture  of  tho  Marezzo 
marble,  which  was  a  beautiful  article,  .and  ho  was 
much  pleased  with  it.  lie  soon  after  paid  XoOO  for 
500  shares  in  the  Marezzo  Marblo  Company,  and  the 
dcfeiKlant  api.ointod  him  agent  for  Liverpool.  Ihe 
plaintiff  <lid  not  succeed  in  doing  any  business  tlioro, 
tlion-h  he  incurred  souio  liabilities  beyond  the  i..)0(), 
xml  ho  received  nothing  whatever  in  respect  of  his 
shares.-Tho  case  for  tiio  defendant  was  that  about 
February  1«71,  he  purchased  Bridells  patent  lor 
making  tlio  marble,  and  established  tho  company. 
Ho  liad  5(101)  shares  allotted  to  him,  and  was  the 
l;ir..rest  pr.Mirietor.  As  to  tho  profits,  it  appeared 
from  Laxton'.H  I'rico-oook  that  tlio  m.arblo  sold  for 
from  3s.  to  4h.  «d.  per  foot,  and  tho  cost  wa,s  only 
from  4d.  to  (id.  a  foot.  What  ho  told  the  plaintiff 
wa-s  that  the  company  was  too  small  to  bo  upon  tho 
Stock  lixchango  List,  and  that  it  partook  moro  ot  the 
charai;tcr  of  a  private  tliaii  of  a  public  company,  be- 
cause there  were  so  (ew  shareholders  m  it.  lie 
never  said  that  the  company  had  been  established  for 
five  or  six  years,  nor,  as  was  alleged  m  the  declara- 
tion  that  the  company  ivas  well  established  witu 
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proof  profits  of  300  to  500  per  cent.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  sliaros  were  not  in  the  market,  nor  that  he 
had  £10,000  invcstod  in  the  concern.  What  lie  did 
say  was,  that  £10,000  had  beea  given  to  him  for  the 
patent  by  the  company.  The  statements  which  he 
made  were  true. — The  abovo  were  the  main  points 
laid  before  the  jury,  but  liiere  was  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  as  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  com- 
pany. Among  other  things,  it  was  said  for  tlio 
phiintiff  that  the  concern  was  about  being  wound  up, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  this  was  not 
so,  and  tliat  gentlemen  of  position  and  means  had 
agreed  to  subscribe  £7,000  to  buy  up  the  company. 
Further,  it  was  said  that  the  defendant  had  sold  the 
American  patent  for  malting  the  marble  for  £10,000, 
and  had  received  £2,000  of  the  money. — Mr.  Justice 
Byh^s  drew  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  principal 
points  in  the  case,  which  ho  said  was  an  important 
one  for  the  plaintiff,  tho  defendant,  and  the  public 
also.  The  law  was  that  mere  praise  of  the  thing 
sold  would  not  invalidate  the  sale ;  but  if  the  jury 
should  think  that  tho  plaintiff  had  been  induced  to 
take  tho  shares  by  any  one  or  more  false  represen- 
tations, known  to  be  false  when  made,  then  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  in  this  action. — The  Jury,  after 
answering  certain  questions  put  to  them,  found  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £567  6s.  9d. — Leave  was  reserved  to 
the  defendant's  counsel  to  move  the  full  Court,  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  in  proof  of  some  of  the  allegations  declared  on. 

PROSECVTION  UNDER  THE  WORKSHOPS  AND  FAC- 
TORY Act. — Messrs.  Evans  &  Co.,  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers,  Basford  Bank,  were  on  Monday  sum- 
moned before  Mr.  J.  Balguy  (stipendiary)  and  Mr. 
Cr.  Bidgway,  at  Hanloy,  by  Captain  May,  sub-inspec- 
tor of  factories,  on  the  charge  of  employing  a  lad, 
named  Joseph  Kilmartin,  without  registering  his 
name  and  the  date  of  the  lirst  day  of  his  employment. 
The  case  was  one  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
trade,  and  in  the  court  were  many  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  tho  Potteries.  The  defendants' 
works  were  until  recently  under  the  "Workshops' 
Eegulation  Act,  but  instructions  had  been  received 
that  they  must  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Act  as 
earthenware  manufacturers.  The  defendants  made 
bricks  and  tiles,  and  quarries  used  for  floors,  which, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  factory  authorities, 
ca,m6  under  tlie  definition  of  ornamental  tiles.  The 
defendants  said  they  liad  registered  the  boy  under 
tho  Workshops'  Regulation  Act,  and  Captain  May 
contended  that  he  should  have  been  registered  under 
tho  Factorj^  Act. — The  defendants  .said  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Brick  and  Tile  Managers  of  tho 
Potteries  had  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
told  them  that  they  might  continue  under  the  Work- 
shops' Act. — Evidence  was  given  by  manufacturers 
of  Hanley,  tending  to  show  that  blue  and  red  llnor 
quarries  and  ridge  tiles,  which  were  grooved,  and 
such  as  were  manufactured  by  defendants,  were 
ornamental  tiles. — The  defendants'  solicitor,  in  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  Peake,  clearly  showed 
that  such  a  definition  was  not  justified,  and  the 
stipendiary,  in  giving  judgment  (in  which  his  brother 
magistrate  concurred),  said  that  ho  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  charge  had  not  been  sustained. 
The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  a-s  to  the  articles  pro- 
duced being  ornamental  had  failed.  In  his  opinion 
the  tiles  and  quarries  produced  were  not  "  ornamen- 
tal "  within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act.  Charge  dis- 
missed. A  week  was  given  to  allow  of  Captain  May 
appealing  if  the  Government  thought  right,  but  the 
captain  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  done.  The 
effect  of  tho  decision  is  to  release  from  a  degrading 
and  imsuiiableemplojTnent  in  the  Potteries  hundreds 
of  girl  children. 

A  Manchester  (Chancery  SuiT.^Tn  tho  Court 
of  Chancery,   before    Vice- Chancellor  Wickens,  the 
cause  of   Tomlinson  r.  T.owo  has  been  heard.— Mr. 
Dickenson.    (i.(.!.    and    Mr,     Byrne,    were    counsel 
for   the   plaintiff,   and    Mr.   Eddis.    Q^C.  and   Mr. 
Begg   were   for  the   defendant.  —  It    seemed  from 
Ml'.  Dickenson's   csuse   that   the   jilaintiff   i.s   owner 
in   fco    simple    of    a   largo    warehouse,    situate    in 
Garden-street,    Manchester,    in   the  occupation    of 
Mr.  Halm  and  others.     The  warohoutohas  a  front - 
ago  in  and   ahmg  tho  northerly  side  of  a   passage 
nmning   into   (iarden-strcet  of  Hift.  2in.  or  there- 
abouts, and  on  this  front  tho  warehouse  has  a  base- 
ment partly  above  tho  ground  level  and  four  stories 
abovo  the  basement.     In  .such  basement  and  in  earh 
story  there  are  seven  large  windows,   alt  of   which 
have  existed,  and  uso  of  light  has  been  enjoyed  by 
tlie  warehouse  for  upwards  of  20  years  witliout  in- 
terruption.    After   giving  tho  various  details  of  tho 
buildmg,   Mr.   Dickenson  wont  on  to  say  that  the 
defendant  in  .Inly  last  began  to  pulldown  tiie  old 
buildings  on  his  ground,  and  the  defendant  was  com- 
municated with  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitors  as  to  the 
protection   of   the  air   and    light  enjoyed    by   tlioir 
client's  warehouse  in  Ciuso  of  any  new  building  that 
might  be  erected  by  the  defendant.     Subsequently 
it  was  ascertained  tlint  the  defendunt  did  intend  to 
erect   a  building  that  would  interfcie   with  tlio   air 
and  light,  and  in  a   letter  the  defendants  solicitors 
said  their  client  had  a  legal  title  to  his  rights  by  a 
usage  of  over  20  years,  and  that  the  windows  in  tlie 
new  building  were  carefully  planned  to  include  tho 
lights  which  liad  existed  in  tlie  preceding  warehou.se. 
There    was    further    communication  between    tho 
parties,  ftnd  tho  defendant  had  sovoral  plans  made. — 


Mr.  Eddis  said  that  if  in  one  place  light  wag  taken 
to  a  very  small  extent,  light  was  given  in  another 
part  to  a  much  greater  one.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  agreed  that  a  plan  known  as  No.  3,  should  be 
adJiered  to,  and  tho  defendant  gave  an  undertaking 
to  that  effect,  the  costs  to  stand  over  until  the 
bearing. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cardington.  —  A  stained  glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  II.  ^V'hitbread,  of  Southill 
Park,  has  just  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  Carding- 
ton  Church.  The  window  is  the  great  east  window, 
and  the  subject  of  the  upper  half,  in  live  compart- 
ments, is  tho  Crucifixion  ;  that  of  tho  lower  half  is 
the  Parable  of  tho  Good  Samaritan.  Tho  window 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London. 

Cirencester. — A  stained  glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Cirencester.  It  is  of  five  lights,  and  the  subjects  are, 
tho  "  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  ''  Our  Lord  at 
Bethany,"  and  the  "  Anointing  of  His  Feet."  Messrs. 
Hai'dman  &  Co.  are  the  artists. 

Northampton. — Recently  a  memorial  was  placed 
in  S.  Giles's  Church,  Northampton,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  London.  The  window  con- 
sists of  two  lights.  In  the  one  is  represented  the  full 
length  figure  of  Faith,  and  in  the  other  that  of 
Charity. 

S.  Lawrence,  Gresham-street. — A  baptistry 
window  has  recently  been  em-ted  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Gresham-stroct,  City.  Its 
framework  is  an  architectural  composition  of 
Renaissance  character,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
foliage  and  scrollwork,  and  with  figures  in  niches. 
This  enrlnses  the  two  main  subjects,  "The  Passage 
of  the  lied  Sea,"  and  "  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord." 
These  are  selected  as  the  parallel  subjects  illustrat- 
ing tho  concord  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
and  as  an  authority  for  thus  treating  Old  aiid  New 
Testament  subjects  in  the  same  window,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Venerable  Bede  mentions  that 
"  S.  Bennett,  Bishop  of  Weannouth.  placed  in  his 
church  at  Yarrow  pictures  of  the  '  Concord  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  executed  with  wonderful 
art  and  wisdom."  The  figures  in  the  niches  are 
those  of  David  and  Aaron,  see  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  20. 
It  is  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons,  of 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  and  was  exhibited  in 
this  year's  International  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington. It  has  been  placed  in  the  church  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  John  Andrew  Back,  who  vdth  a 
mutual  friend,  in  the  year  1867,  urged  upon  the  Rev. 
B.  M.  Cowie  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod,  then  about  to  assemble,  to 
create  a  fresh  interest  in  missionary  work  in  foreign 
lands.  The  various  bishops  then  visiting  this 
country  were  invited  to  preach,  and  the  movement, 
which  created  great  interest  in  lay  as  well  as  clerical 
circles,  has  resulted  in  the  services  for  which  S. 
1  Lawrence  has  now  become  famous.  Mr.  Back 
died  in  1869,  at  the  early  age  of  28,  and  his  numerous 
friends  have  given  the  window  to  the  church  that 
his  zealous  services  may  be  commemorated. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE   ENSUING    WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — "  Statis- 
tical Notes  on  the  I*rices  of  Agricultural 
Froducc,  Labour,  and  RiMit,  from  the 
Early  Part  of  the  Last  Century  to  the 
Bresent  Time,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Present  Aspect  of  tlic  Labour  Question." 
By  Mr.  W.  Sturge,     8  p.m. 

Arctiitectural  Association.  —  "On 
I^rofesnional  Practice."  I.,ecturein.  By 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith.     8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Ctvil  Kngineers. — 
(l>  Renewed  "  Discussion  on  the  Aba-el- 
"Wiilvf  Suijar  Factory."  V2)  "  An  Ac- 
count of  till'  Practice  and  Results  of  Irri- 
gation in  Northern  India.''  By  Col.  W. 
II.  (Ireathcd,  C.B.,  R.E.     8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts. — "On  Galvanic 
Batteries."  By  tho  Rev.  II.  llighton. 
S  p.m. 

Friday- — AnriiiTF.rTnnAi,  Association. — "  His- 
tory niuHtnited  l>y  SIniued  (Jlass.  and 
Exemplified  in  tin*  Windows  of  Long  Mel- 
ford  Church,  Suffolk."  l!y  Mr.  Charles 
Baily.    7.:io  p.m. 


At  last  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  carry- 
ing o\it  tho  dr.'iinage  scheme  at  Oxford.  Men 
have  been  employed  in  excavating  for  sewers  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  an  advertisement  has 
been  issiu^d  announcing  that  the  Oxfnrd  T,<^cal  Hoard 
projiitse  lo  apply  to  Parliament  next  Session  for 
power  to  purchase  lands  for  tho  construction  of  the 
main  drainage  works,  and  the  pui'chasc  of  lands 
below  the  village  r)f  Iffley,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
pum])ing  station  and  sewage  irrigation  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  recently- 
published  report  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton. 


iitr  ma  Mh 


RErLAMATION     OF     THE      FeRRARA     MARSHES. — 

Aa  Anglo-Italian  Company  has  been  formeil  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Fe^rara  Marshes,  which 
cover  nearly  two  hundred  square  miles  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  plans  for  accomplishing  the  work  were 
solicited  from  the  most  celebrated  hydraulic  engineers 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  choice 
fell  on  Messrs.  John  and  Henry  Gwj'nne,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, to  whom  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
machinerj'  has  been  given.  Tiie  body  of  water  to 
be  drawn  off  the  land  is  over  2,000  tons  per  minute, 
and  as  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  a  consideration 
of  primarj'  importance,  the  maximum  consumption 
of  coal  is  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  lijlb.  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  per  hour,  the  whole  of  the  machi- 
nery to  be  delivered  in  ten  months.  The  enp:ines  will 
be  on  the  compound  surface  condensing  principle,  of 
1,400  horse-power,  working  centrifugal  pumps. 

Effect  of  the  Recent  Rains. — At  .a  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  vestries.  Dr. 
Lankester,  medical  otUcer  of  health,  reported  that 
there  had  been  one  death  from  zymotic  disease 
during  the  fortnight,  and  remarked  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  low  mortality  in  the  metro- 
polis had  been  caused  by  the  constant  rains, 
which  flushed  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  thus  car- 
ried away  the  reeking  filth  which  sent  elUuvia  into 
dwellings,  and  was  alike  the  cause  of  death  among 
the  rich  as  well  as  poor. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  December  !t, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  Sturge,  en- 
titled •'  Statistical  Notes  on  the  Prices  of  Agricul- 
tural Produce,  Labour,  and  Rent,  from  the  Early 
Part  of  the  Last  Century  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion." The  chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
following  candidates  will  be  b.alloted  for: — As 
Members — William  llavard  Apperley,  Hereford  ; 
Henry  Parsons,  Haslebury  Plucknett,  near  Crew- 
kerne,  Somerset ;  Francis  Newman,  Rj'de,  Isle  of 
Wight;  John  Pyne,  Cantord  Manor,  Wimborne, 
Dorset ;  Edward  Robert  Robson,  20,  Great  George- 
street,  S. W. ;  William  Kdw.ard  Wright,  King's  Lynn ; 
George  VuUiamy,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
As  Associate — Albert  Low,  3,  S.  Helen's-place. 

Peruvlvn  Antiquities. — M.  de  Bunsen,  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Peru,  has  sent  to  the  Berlin  Museum  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  of  Peruvian  pottery 
and  other  articles,  which  are  all  the  more  valuable 
from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  civilisation  of  South 
America  was  previously  but  poorly  represented  in 
the  Ethnological  Section  of  the  Museum.  Amongst 
the  collection  are  several  kinds  of  urns,  some  of  early 
date,  while  others  are  the  work  of  natives  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  The  mummies  are 
very  remarkable.  Three  of  them  are  completely 
clothed,  and  accompanied  by  the  objects  which  are 
almost  .always  found  in  Peruvian  tombs,  such  as  the 
bag  for  food,  the  drinking  cup,  and  the  loom  and  its 
accessories  placeil  in  women's  graves.  In  one  case, 
the  mummy  of  a  female  has  in  its  arms  a  clay  model 
of  an  infant.  The  various  textile  stuffs  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enveloped  are  extremely  rare,  there 
being  but  few  examples  in  our  museums. 

Funeral  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. — We  regret 
to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cockerell, 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  Cockerell.  Tlie  inter- 
ment took  place  on  Friday  last  at  S.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, the  boily  being  laid  in  the  south-east  crypt,  in 
the  grave  in'whieli  the  mortal  remains  of  Professor 
Cockerell  were  deposited.  Professor  Cockerell  being, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Pen- 
rose as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Cathedral 
fabric.  There  is  great  ditiiculty  now  in  finding 
grave  room  in  S.  Paul's,  and  colUns  are  necessarily 
placed  vcrj'  little  below  the  pavement. 

TnK  IIoi.noKN  Viaduct  and  the  Letting  op 
Surplus  Land. — -A  curious  "diificulty"  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  letting  of  some  of  the  land 
on  Holborn  Viaduct.  Messrs.  Tress  &  Co.  (accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent)  hav(^  taken  a  plot  of  ground 
on  tho  south  side  of  the  Viaduct,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  Turnagiiiu-lane,  Farringdon-street,  and 
Messrs.  Tress  claim  a  |)ortion  of  Turnagain-laue. 
Application  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  owners  of 
property  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  to  open  the  ground  in  front  of 
his  premises,  and  make  a  coal  vault  under  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  granted  the 
application.  His  builder  commenccil  the  works,  and 
carted  away  several  loads  of  rubbish,  but  when  he 
went  the  next  morning  he  found  the  lude  filled  up 
and  a  notice  from  Messrs.  Tress  not  to  proceed  with 
the  work,  for  they  had  men  there  to  fill  up  as  fxst 
as  he  threw  out  the  soil.     They  produced  their  plan, 
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■which  shows  that  this  portion  of  the  street  is  let  to 

them,  which  includes  the  frontage  of  the  building  on 

r   the  south  side,  about  18ft.,  at  which  boundar_v  they 

propose  to  inclose.       The  City  paviors  commenced 

;    repaving  the  disputed  ground,  but  Messrs.  Tress  had 

i    men  there  to    take  up  the  paving  as  they  laid  it 

down.     The  police  were  appealed  to,  but  refused  to 

interfere  unless  a  breach  of  the  peace  took  place. 

Mr.  George  Sjiith,  or  Coalttlle,  and  the 
Brickfield  Cuildres. — We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  referred  to  the  philanthropic  labours  of 
this  gentleman  in  improving  the  condition  of  brick- 
'  yard  children,  and  we  are  gl.ad  to  hear  that  some 
•  public  acknowledgment  is  about  to  be  offered  to  him. 
Few  persons,  beyond  the  range  of  the  brick  and  tile- 
m.iking  districts  of  the  country,  have  ever  heard  of 
the  labours  of  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  in  lessen- 
ing^ the  miseries  of  the  children  who  carry  the  clay 
til  the  grown-up  workers.  Happily,  thiugs  are  now, 
on  the  whole,  mended,  and  at  last  Parliament  has 
been  forced  to  interfere.  But  it  was  the  merit  of 
George  Smith  that  when  no  one  else  was  these  chil- 
dren's friend,  became  forward  and  succeeded  as  their 
deliverer. 

The  Indian  Public  'Works  Department. — 
The  Indian  Pubhc  Works  Department  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  deplorable  illustration  of  its  blundering 
incapacity.  A  telegram  in  an  Indian  paper,  quoted 
by  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times,  states 
that  a  resolutiou  of  Government  declares  that  the 
failure  of  the  Sanger  barracks  is  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  the  waste  of  public  money  which  has  taken 
place  for  years.  The  cost  of  the  b.irracks  is  £166,000, 
and  the  committee  recommend  that  they  shall  be 
altogether  abandoned.  Captain  Faber  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  his 
services  are  placed  at  thedisposal  of  the  Commander 
in-Chief.  Mr.  Crawford  Campbell  has  been  reduced 
to  second  grade  superintendent  engineer  and  Colonel 
Pollard  to  thhd-class  chief  engineer — both  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  censured,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  praised. 

♦ ■ 

CHIPS. 
A  well-known  French  historical  painter,  M.  Janet- 
Lange,  ha.s  just  died  at  Paris,  aged  87.      Ho  was  a 
pupil  of  Ingres,  Colin,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

The  Parisians  are  in  a  fright  about  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  at  the  Place  de  la  Concord.  Some  alarmist 
has  discovered  that  the  granite  is  cracking,  and  that 
the  hieroglyphics  are  rapidly  being  effaced. 

Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  F.E.I.B.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  London  School  Board,  architect  for 
controlling  the  erection  of  board  schools  on  a  site  in 
Monnow-road,  Old  Kent-road. 

A  company  is  being  formed  to  manufacture  in 
Sweden,  and  supply  the  trade  in  England  with,  the 
following  goods — namely,  ready-made  doors,  win- 
dow-frames, mouldings,  aud  other  goods  used  by 
builders ;  jiacking  cases,  boxes,  and  similar  goods, 
firewood  and  lathwood.  The  Secretary  is  Edward 
Boso  Cowdray,  27,  Leadenhall-street. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  dedication  stone  of  a 
new  school  for  girls  in  connection  with  S. 
Thomas'.s  Church,  Ardwick,  was  laid  by  Mr.  II. 
Budey,  M.P.  The  total  cost  of  tho  undertaking  is 
estimated  at  £1,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Eoyle  &  Bennett,  Princess-street. 

On  Monday  morning  the  gas-works  at  Bray, 
County  Wicklow,  which  are  built  on  theshoro,  were 
undermined  by  the  ,action  of  the  waves,  and  the 
greater  portion  fell  with  a  crash.  The  supply  of  gas 
Was  entirely  stopped.  The  damage  done  is  estimated 
at  between  £1,500  and  £2,000. 

On  Monday  tho  first  schools  in  England  built  and 
opened  under  tho  auspices  of  a  school  board,  were 
opened  at  S.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  26,  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
Vestry  of  S.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  a  letter 
was  read  from  tho  Hon.  Cowper-Temple,  M.l'.,  chair- 
man of  tho  Commons  Preservation  Society,  stating 
that  Mr.  Francis  Peek  had  promised  to  contribute 
£7, .500,  [provided  that  tho  Governors  of  Dulwich 
Collegp  would  dedicate  for  tho  public  use  1.50  acres 
of  their  estate  and  form  and  maintain  the  same  as  a 
park.  A  motion  approving  of  the  formation  of  the 
park  was  adopted  by  the  Vestry. 

There  was  placed  on  Monday  in  tho  Parliament 
House,  Edinburgh,  a  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Barc;aple, 
executed  by  Mr.  Willi.'ini  Brodie,  R.S.A.  The  bust 
is  characterised  by  bre;idtli  and  refinement  of  general 
effect;  .and  it,  moreover,  possesses  all  tlui  advantage 
of  having  been  sculptured  from  marble  of  ajiparontly 
spotless  purity.  The  bust  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
red  granite  near  the  entrance  to  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

On  Wednesday  week,  the  now  ser\'ico  reservoir 
which  has  been  in  course  of  constniction  for  the  last 
twelve  months  atDarlington,  w;us  opened.  Tlio  works 
have  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hudson 
Eeah,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer  and  surveyor ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Nesbitt  acting  as  clerk  of  tho  works.  Tho 
total  cost  is  expected  to  bo  about  £6,500. 
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TENDERS. 

Brixton.— For  the  ereetiuu  oi  two  houses  for  'William 
Everett,  Esq.    Messrs.  Goulty  &  Gibbins,  architects : — 

Rowe  &  Verran £1071 

FiN'SBURY.  —  For  the  erection  of  public  elementary 
scho-.ils  in  York-road,  Finsbury.  Mr.  T.  "W.  Aldwiuckle, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon:  — 

Scrivener  &  White ^£9983 

Colls  &.  Sons 9890 

Higgs 9791 

Brass 9790 

Hearle 9780 

Sheffield .-. 9742 

Browne  &  Robinson 9fiS0 

Carter  &  Son 9041 

Cooke  &  Green 9617 

Cooper 9540 

Axford  &  Wheeler 948-5 

Peto  Brothers 93-32 

Mansbridge 9286 

Hill  &  Sons , 9230 

Lanfrmead  &  Way 91-50 

Croekett 9150 

Pritchard S983 

Henshaw  iSCo 8975 

HOLLOWAY. — For  the  erection  of  Welsh  Chapel.  Seven 
Sisters'-road,  Holloway.    Mr.  A.  G.  Henuell.  architect ; — 

Stevens £1841    0    0 

Pritchard IRM    n    0 

Cooke  &  Green 1606    0    0 

Richards 1599    5    0 

Williams 1440    0    0 

Heath 1295  10    0 

LoxnON.  —  For  additions  and  alterations  to  19,  Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapside,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Gibbins.  Messrs, 
Goultv  &  Gibbins,  architects  : — 

C'olls  &  Sons £400 

LONUON. — For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  offices  at 
Hammond-square,  Hostou,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.    Mr.  Robson,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hill  &   Sons £7280 

Perry  &   Co 6590 

Perry  Brothers  6577 

Dove  Brothers 6475 

High 6470 

Roberts 6469 

Browne  &  Robinson 6427 

King  &  Son 6360 

Pritchard 6144 

London. — For  the  erection  of  schools,  Woodpecker- 
road.  New-cross,  for  the  Loudon  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Elhott  &  Warren,  architects,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Bagg,  Whitehall-place.  S.W. ; — 

Perry  Brothers  £8777 

High 87-50 

Gorrum 7700 

Williams  &  Sons 7560 

Newman  &  Mann : 7496 

Conder 7443 

King  &  Son 7115 

Marsland  &  Sons 6996 

Jerrard 6989 

Roberts  Brothers 6974 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co 6962 

BUI  &  Sons 69-50 

Dove  Brothers C875 

Shepherd 6250 

Architects'  estimate £5850 

Add  10  per  cent 585 

£6435 
Cubic  content  of  the  buildings,  259,000ft. 
MILLWALL. — For  the  erection  of  S,  Luke's  Parsonage 
House  and  schools.  Millwall.    Messrs.  Hooper  &  Lewis, 
architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge:— 

Parsonage.        Schools.  Total. 

£     s.  d.  £  £     s.  d. 

Thomas 1750    0    0    ...    2950    ...    4700    0    0 

Wan-     1652    0    0    ...    2952     ...    4604    0    0 

Robbins  &  Co 16.50    0    0    ...    2935     ...    4585    0    0 

Saboy  &  Son 1690    0    0    ...    2S80    ...     4670    0    0 

Spearing 1751     0    0    ...    2783    ...    45.34    0    0 

J.  Tibbetts,  juo 1536  10    0    ...    2761     ...    4297  10    0 

Staines  &  Son 1.5.S8    0    0    ...    2098    ...    42.86    0    0 

Ktephonson 1434    0    0    ...    2643    ...    4077    0    0 

Lowin 1520    0    0    ...     2478    ...     3998    0    0 

Mortor 1470    0    0     ...     2525     ...    3995    0    0 

Gibson  Brothers...     1451     0    0    ...    2494    ...    3945    0    0 

Mansbridge  1436    0    0    ...    2464    ...    3890    0    0 

Wkymouth. — For  sowers  in  Victoria-street,  'Weymouth, 
for  the  Local  Board  of  Health  :— 

Stevens £395 

Weakley 731 

Browne  Brothers  (accepted) 707 

Wooi.wiL'lL— For  tho  erection  of  now  schools,  &c,  in 
Powis-Htreot,  Woolwich,  for  tho  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  E.  R.  RobS'>n,  architect  to  tho  Boani.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  :— 

G-jrrum £3028 

Einior 3550 

Newman  &  Mann  353.5 

Pcrrv  and  Co .3392 

Ridd'cll  3250 

Kilby 3182 

Johnson 3099 

Jerrard 30.83 

Kirk  3080 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Guarry  Aprents,  keep  the  largest 
and  besl.  scl,-,'t,o(lstoclc  ..t  liANUoU,  PORI'MADOO.  nnd 
GHEE.M  RUOFIXU  SL.VIKS,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  tloods,  Marblo  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimnoy-piecos.  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  tou.ie  with  the  cnlohratod  WHITLAND  ABTdiY 
tlREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.— Offices  and  Show-rooms  14  and  15,  Bury-strcot, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C-  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Biggleswade.  —  For  designs  for  altering  and 
enlarging  the  Toivn  Hall  and  Offices.  A  premium  of 
20  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  design. — Mr.  T. 
J.  Hooper,  Solicitor,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

C--VRLISLE  Public  II.^ll  Company',  January  15, 
1873. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  building. — Mr.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec.,  1,  English-street,  Carhsle. 

Chester  Union,  February  1,  1873. — For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
500  male  and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  offices, 
&c.  Premium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the 
second  best  design. — Mr.  WiUiam  Keartland,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  Chester. 

Chowle  (Lincolnshire),  January  1,  1873.  —  For 
plans,  accompanied  by  specifications  and  estimates,  for 
school  buildings  to  accommodate  175  boys,  175  girls, 
and  100  infants.  A  premium  of  £5  will  be  given  for 
the  best  and  most  economical  plan. — Mr.  T.  T.  Pearson, 
Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  Crowle. 

Llanelly  School  Board,  January  1,  1873. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
800  children,  at  Brynma%vr,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  The 
estimate  not  to  exceed  £3  per  head.  A  premium  of 
£15  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of. — Messrs. 
Cox,  Davies,  &  Browne,  Solicitors,  Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

"Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  'Vice- Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £ino  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension 
Society,  January  31, 1873. — For  plans  for  a  mountain 
chapel,  suitable  for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This 
competition  is  open  to  architects  residing  in  Cumber- 
land, "Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  only.  —  Rev. 
Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland ; 
and  Rev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Windermere. 

The  Northampton  School  Board,  January  27, 
1873. — For  designs  for  two  new  schools,  with  class- 
rooms and  out-offices.  One  of  the  schools  is  to  be 
built  in  Spring-lane,  and  is  to  accommodate  650  chil- 
dren ;  the  other  in  Vernon-terrace,  and  is  to  accommo- 
date 500  children.  The  architect  whose  design  shall  be 
selected  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  buildings. —Mr.  J.  B.  Hensman,  Solicitor, 
Northampton  ;  Offices  of  the  Board,  6,  S.  Giles-street. 


CONTRACTS   OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIIVIATES. 

Berwick  Harbour,  December  23. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  wet  dock  and  other  works.— Messrs. 
D.  &  T.  Stevenson,  Engineers,  84,  George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkcm,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Dover  Harbour,  December  9. — For  the  supply  of 
timber,  bricks,  lime  and  cement,  ironworks,  &c. — Mr. 
J.  StiUwell,  Registrar,  Dover  Harbour  Board,  Dover. 

Great  Western  Railway,  December  IS. — For 
the  construction  of  a  goods  warehouse  aud  bonded 
store  at  Hockley,  near  Birmingham.  —  Mr.  F.  G. 
Saunders,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station. 

Haverfordwest,  December  16. — For  the  erection 
of  boys',  guls',  and  infant  schools,  outbuildings,  and 
boundary  walls.  Also  master's  and  mistress's  resi- 
dences, &c.,  to  be  built  at  Prendergast. — ilichael  White, 
Clerk  to  the  Board.  Haverfordwest. 

Haverfordwest,  December  16.— For  the  works 
required  in  the  erection  of  boys',  girls',  and  infant 
schools,  Ac,  at  Prendergast,  for  the  Haverfordwest 
School  Board.— Mr.  T.  P.  Reynolds,  architect,  Hlll- 
street.  Uarverfordwest. 

Ireland,  December  14. — For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Aughrane  Castle,  near  Ballygaar,  County 
Galway. — Mr.  Kempster,  Architect,  Ballinasloe. 

KiNCSTON-npoN-HoLL  SCHOOL  BOARD,  December 
k;.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  school  buildings  in 
Daltry-street.— D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
lowu  Hall,  Hull. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  Dec.  10. 
—For  the  supply  of  the  various  stores  required  during 
tho  ensuing  half  year.— Mr.  W.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary, 
Hunt's  Bauk,  JIanchester. 

Leeds,  December  10.— For  the  slating,  plastering, 
plumbing,  and  glazing  of  14  houses  in  Bellevue-road.— 
Jlr.  W.  11.  Harris,  Architect,  3,  Infirmary-street,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  December  14.— For  tho  erection  of  one  house, 
ni'iir  Dowsbury-road.— T.  G.  Normanton,  Architect,  1, 
Gre.-umount-s'treet,  Beeston-hill,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  December  17.— Contract  No.  2  :  For  the 
construction  of  two  forty  horse-power  engines, 
machinery,  pumps,  girders,  columns,  tanks,  &c.  Con- 
tract No.  3  :  For  the  erection  of  miU,  boiler-house, 
engine-house,  ,tc.— Alfred  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

London  and  Nouth-Western  Railway,  Deo.  17. 
For  taking  down  a  portion  of  the  existing  passenger 
station,  and  building  a  new  one  on  the  site.— District 
Engineer's  Oflico.  Crewe. 

London  and  Nortii-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, Decomber  18.— For  tho  construction  of  a  new 
onginc-.shod  at  Carnforth.— Mr.  S.  B.  Worthington, 
Engineer's  Office,  Victoria  Station,  Manchester. 

Metropolitan  Board  or  Works,  December  19. 

Eor  tlie  erection  of  stone  walls  and  iron  fencing  oa 

the  Victoria    Embankment.— Mr.  J.  W.   Bazalgettc, 
Engineer  to  the  Board,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 
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Midland  Railway,  December  10.— For  the  supply 
of  low-sided  goods  waggons.— Mr.  J.  Williams,  Secre- 
tary, Derby. 

Narberth  Koad  and  Maenclociiog  Railway. 
December  16. — For  the  construction  of  a  single  line  of 
railway,  with  approaches,  conveniences.  &c.,  from  the 
<;reat  Western  Railway  to  Rosebush  Slate  Quarry.— 
Mr.  M.  T.  Macdougall  Smith,  1.  Chapel-place,  Duke- 
street,  Westmiusttr,  S.W. 

NORTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY.' — For  the  erection  of  a 
passenger  station,  and  goods  warehouse,  ami  onicrs  at 
Brotton  and  Lofthouse.  in  Cleveland. — Mr.W.  Feachey, 
Architect,  10,  Northgate,  Darlington. 

North  Eastern  Railway.  December  12.— For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Kings- 
ton-street. Hull. — Mr.  Trosser.  Architect,  York. 

North  Eastern  Railway,  December  12  — For 
the  erection  of  a  goods  and  grain  warehouse  at  Lime 
Kiln  Creek,  Hull.— Mr.  Frosser,  Architect.  York. 

Preston  and  M'^yre  Railway,  December  14. — 
For  making  a  new  branch,  from  near  Kirkham  Station 
to  Wrea  Green  Station.— Mr.  Axon.  Engineer,  Preston. 

ROATH  (near  Cardiff).  December  14.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  I*olice-station.— T.  Dalton,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Cardiff. 

Rochdale.  December  10.— For  the  furniture  and 
fittings  for  the  Town  Clerk's.  Surveyor's,  Gas,  and 
Itorough  Treasurer's  Ollices  in  the  Town  Hall.^Mr.  T. 
Mellor,  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Rochdale. 

Ross  School  Board,  December  18.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  to  accommodate  4".'0  children.— Mr. 
Rudge  Rootes,  Bank  Offices,  Ross. 

Skipton  Waterworks.  December  no.  —  For  the 
construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  and  other  works. — 
Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E  ,  Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

Skipton  Waterworks,  December  00. — For  the 
delivery,  at  the  Skipton  Railway  Station,  of  I'iin.  iron 
pipes,  Ac,  to  be  cast  vertically. — Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E., 
Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

SoHO,  December  20, — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  in  Crown-street,  and  a  new  north  aisle  to 
S.  Mary's  Church. — Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenters,  Archi- 
tects, 4,  Carlton- chambers,  4,  Regent-street,  Waterloo- 
place,  S.AV. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway.— Bradford, 
Eccleshill,  and  Idle,  and  Idle  and  Shipley 
Railways. — (First  Contract)  Osset  and  Dewsbury 
Railway,  December  9. — For  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger station,  platforms,  waiting  shed,  and  goods 
warehouse,  at  Earlsheaton,  and  large  fireproof  goods 
warehouse,  otiices,  entrance  gates,  and  weighbridges, 
cottages,  &c..  at  Dewsbury.  (Second  Contract).  — For 
the  construction  of  passenger  stations,  platforms, 
waiting  sheds,  &c.,  at  Eccleshill  and  Idle.  And  gooils 
shed,  coke  stage,  engine  pits,  crane,  weighbridges, 
and  other  works  at  Shipley. — Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Engineer, 
19,  York-place,  Leeds. 

ToDMORDEN.  December  24. — For  the  erection  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  school. — Mr. 
E.  Potts,  Architect.  Clegg-strect,  Oldham. 

West  Ham  Local  Board.  December  10. — For 
laying  about  1.200  yards  super  of  tar  paving,  about 
200  yards  of  Sin.  York  paving,  and  other  works. — 
Mr.  C.  Wilson,  Town  Hall,  Stratford. 


BATH  AND  OTriER  BUILDIMU  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY'. 

EAXDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM.  WILTS. 

♦ 

TO    AKCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assupplied  to  H.JLH,  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandritiflham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less coxtly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  SlatOHcan  be  obtained 

In  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prieea  as 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Eqiilvnifntto 
1,200  Slntes.   purfl<|niiro 


t  Green  Slates  14  hv  7  ... 

...      2  17 

<!     . 

.    ir.s.M 

Do.        do.        13  hy  8  ... 

...      2  17 

6    . 

.    KIs.Gd 

Do.         do.         l.Tby  7  ... 

...      2    6 

0    . 

.     14s. 

Do.         do.        U  hy  7  ... 

...      1  18 

6    . 

.    l:is. 

Do.         do.        I'J  by  G   ... 

...      1     7 

C    . 

.    Us. 

Pricfs  of  larpe  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Rrf^rpticn 

Teetimonials,  and  Sainplo  Specimens  may  bo  obtained 

on  application  to 

MESSHS.BANDELL&  CO.,  Oorsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Oeology,  Jermyn-strept, 

Piccadilly,  W.,  and  at  .\rohiter-tural  Museum,  Tufion- 

Btrect,  Westminster. 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  siirukniip:r  e.n  London. 
llenrj-  Do  Bruno  Austin,  Lancaster-gate,  Hj'do  Park, 
and  Eaiing,  builder,  Decoml)er  11',  at  11. 

TO  SUHRENDEU  IN  TUB  COUNTIIY. 

IJenry  Winnerah,  Barruw-in-Fumcss,  builder,  Dec.  10, 
at  Ulvorston. 

KITTINO   FOR  Pl'RI.IC   KXAUINATION. 

December  18,  U,  &  LI.  J.  Coulthurst,  Leeds,  joiners. 

rECI.ARATlONS  OI'  IllVinENDB. 
T.  HuKhes,  Arlin^ton-Btreet,  Now  North-road,  builder, 
div.  fijd. — W,  Aslillcld,  (,'reat  Warner-street,  Olorkenwel], 
ftndBiver-strect,  Myttdelton-aquare,  lately  of  Bayne's-row, 
Coldbatb-square,  bricklayer  and  builder,  div.  4s.  4^d. 


The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  op  Soienoe," 
No.  403,  published  Dec,  (!,  1872,  contains  Articles  on:  — 
Leaves  Microscopically  Considered;  The  Heating  Effects 
of  the  Electric  Current ;  Professor  Tyndall  in  America  ; 
Galvanism  in  Metallic  Plant  Cases;  New  Sash  Pulleys; 
An  Instrument  fur  the  Identification  of  Persons ;  Solvents 
for  Indigo;  Transmission  of  Motion;  .Some  Uudeseribed 
Properties  of  the  Concentrated  Rays  of  the  Sun ;  Eeviews  ; 
Coincidences  and  Superstition  ;  The  Recent  Meteor 
Shower;  The  Meteorological  Society;  Useful  and  Scientific 
Notes ;  On  Brightness ;  Coal  and  its  Cost ;  Economy  in 
the  Use  of  Coal ;  Ventilator  for  Mines ;  Sidereal  Time 
Indicator;  Grand  Examples  of  Caverns;  The  Rival 
Channel  Steamers ;  Sea-Sickness  and  Steamers;  On  the 
Economy  of  Gas:  Sliding  Seat  tor  Boats;  A  Hint  to 
Paper  Makers :  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of 
Pianofortes;  Heat;  M.  Hirn  on  Saturn;  Targets;  Deaden- 
ing Sound ;  The  ClassiHcation  of  Metals  ;  Dry  Gas-Meter  ; 
Aiming  Guns  of  Turret  Ships;  Geometric  Turning;  An 
Altazimuth  Equatoreal;  Clips  for  Galvanic  Connections; 
November  Meteors;  The  Aurora  Borealis;  Red  Aurora: 
The  Flute  ;  Mounting  Drawings  and  Tracings ;  Horizontal 
Speetnmi  Lines ;  Cotton  Spinning ;  Our  Mathematical 
Column;  Column  of  Paradoxes ;  Replies  to  Queries;  Un- 
answered Queries;  Queries;  Chess;  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents.—Published  at  the  Office  of  the  BniLDiNB  News, 
31,  Tavistock-street  Covent-garden,  W.O. 

"Remarkable,  vert  Remarkable  indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox.  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holboru-hill, 
London.— [Advt.] 

LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pig_Forcign per  ton 

„      EngUsh   W.B.    .    .  do 

„      Lead  Co do 

„      Other  brands ...  do 

Sheet  Milled do 

Shot,  Patent do 

Red  or  minium  ....  do 

Litharge,  W.B do 

White  Dry do 

„      ground  in  oil    .    .  do 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton 


£20  1.5 

21  15 

22  12 
21  10 

23  S 


23  li  0 

23    5  0 

0    0  0 

27  10  0 

0    0  0 


X21     n  0 

22  10  0 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

24  10  0 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

30    0  0 

0    0  0 


0 


Welsh  Bar,  in  London   .  do 

„  Wales      .  do 

Staffordshire      ....  do 

Rail,  in  Wales    ....  do 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

Hoops,  first  quality    .    .  do 

Nail  Rod do 

Swedish do 


£4  12 

11     0  0 

10  0  0 

11  10  0 
10 
14  10  0 
13  0  0 
11   10  0 

10  10  0 


0 


£0     0  0 

12  10  0 
11     0  0 

13  0  0 
11  0  0 
17     0  0 

14  10  0 
13  0  0 
17     0  0 


TlUBEE, 


Teak 

Quebec,  red  pine  .... 

„       yellow  pine .    .    . 
Quebec  oak,  white    .    .    . 

„       birch 

„       elm 

Dantzic  oak 

flr 

.Memel  flr 

Riga 

Swedish 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    . 

„      yellow  pine  .    .    . 

Oregon 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    . 

„  St.  Petersburg 

Deals,  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in., 
Quebec,  white  spruce  .  . 
St.  John,  white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  0 
Canada,  Ist  quality  .  .  . 
2nd  do  ...  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  .  . 
St.  Petersburg,  yellow.    , 

Finland 

Memel  and  Dantzic  .    .    . 

Gothenburg,  yellow  .    .    . 

„  white   .    .    . 

Qefle,  yellow 

Soderham 

Christiana 

Other  Norway 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  flr.st  yellow    .    . 

First  white 

Second  qualities   .... 


£14  10  0 

3  10  0 

3  5  0 
6  10  0 
5     0  0 

4  15  0 
4    0  0 


£15  10    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 


2  10 

3  5 


3  10    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0 


2  10  0 

4    0  0 

4     0  0 

7  0  0 

8  10  0 
0    0  0 


14  10  0 

14  10  0 

21     0  0 

16    0  0 

14  10  0 

12     0  0 

7  10  0 

0    0  0 

10    0  0 

0    0  0 


12 


0  0 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

8  10  0 

0  11  0 

one 

0    0  0 


6 
0 

7 

(; 

5 
6 
6 
4 

3  15 
0  0  0 
e  10  0 
6  10  0 
9  0  0 
fl  10  0 
10     0    0 


19     0  0 

15     0  0 

24    0  0 

10  10  0 

15  10  0 

13  10  0 

8  10  0 

0    0  0 

12  10  0 
10  10  0 

13  0  0 
0  0  0 
0     0  0 


9  10    0 

one 

0  10    6 
0    9    0 


PATENT    WROUGHT      NAILS, 


-^ 


J.  J.  CORDES  AND  COMPANY, 

The  Patentees  and  Manufiu'turrrs  uf  Iho 
Wfll-knuwn 


WANTED. 


Advertisement  a  for  "Situations  Wanted*^  are  Inserted  in 
the  "Building  News"  at  a  charge  of  One  Shillmg 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words, 


PATENT    "WROUGHT    NAILS 

(Commonly  called  Ewbank's  Nails), 

DESIRE  to  make  it  known  that  tliey  liave 
atlopted  a"Siar"  or  "  Crosa"  as  their  Trade  Mark, 
and  that  all  Nails  now  made  and  Bent  out  by  them,  excrpt 
Clasp,  hear  this  mark  upon  their  headw.  and  that  withiu 
every  Paeknt^e  sent  from  their  works  is  also  placod  a  card 
beariuK  their  name  and  address.  All  their  bags  are  also 
branded  Cuitnics  and  Co. 

The  Nails  are  Manufactured  by  J.  J.  OonnES  and  Co 
out  of  Scrap  and  the  best  kinds  of  Piff  Iron,  and  have  long 
since  earned  the  reputation  of  being  nuperior  to  all  othera. 
Tho  Nails  are  all  uniform  in  make  and  quality,  each  one 
perfect,  and  count  out  full  1,000  to  the  M. 

DOS  WORKS,  NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


WANTED,  a  TOWN  TRAVELLER  of 
good  address,  well  acquainted  with  engineers, 
architects,  surveyors,  contractors,  and  builders. — Apply, 
in  the  fi  rst  instance,  by  letter  to  Messrs.  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co., 
3,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.  E.C. 

AS  BIPROVER.— An  Architect  wishes 
to  recommend  a  Pupil  who  is  well  up  in  oCQce 
work,  and  who  has  taken  prizes  in  Building  Construction^ 
Perspective,  Mechanical  Drawing,  &c.,  in  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.— Address, 
E.  P..  Town  Hall  Chambers,  West  Bromwich. 

ANTED,    by    a  Stair-case     Hand   and 
Joiner,  :  CONSTANT  WORK.    Single.  Good  re- 
ferences.—Address  with  terms.  R.  B.,  Bellevue  Cottages, 
Whilstead-street.  Peterborough. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Assistant 
wants  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  survey  and_  levej. 
Esperieuced  in  details  and  quantities.  Age  27. — K.,  107, 
Examiner  Oj}ice,  Manchester.     

DRAUGHTSMAN    requires    a     RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.    Been  engaged  soliciting  orders 
amongst  architects   and  builders.      Age  S'2.     First-elass 
reference.     Salary  moderate.- Address,    S.    Y.,   News- 
agent, 58.  Museum-street,  W.C. ^ 

ITUATIOn" WANTED  as  CLERK  in  a 

Builder's  Office.  Six  years'  practical  esperience  in 
the  trade,  iuoluding  the  knowledge  of  Working  Drawings, 
*c.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  M.,  Mr.  Nockall,  Golden 
Dog-lane,  Norwich. 


B 


UlLDING    LAND  TO   BE  LET. 


WEST  HAM,  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  and 
Stratford  Bridge  stations  of  the  G.  E.  Railway,  suitable 
for  small  property;  also  some  very  advantageous  front- 
ages with  wharfage,  or  will  be  sold  in  plots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers.   Advances  made 

Apply  to  Beeston,  Son,  and  Brereton,  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  27,  Grosveuor  Mansions.  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. 


To  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— To  be 
LET,  on  building  leases,  close  to  Stoke  Newington 
Station  to  Bishopsgate-street  and  'West-end  omnibuses, 
liUILDING  LAND,  good  depths,  leases  direct  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. — .^pply  to  G.  Blackmore. 
J'insbury  Wharf,  34,  Wharf-r.iad,  City-road  Basin ;  or  to 
Peyton  Dashwood,  75,  Mark-lane,  City. 

TAMFORD  HILL.— An  e.Kcellent  SITE, 

for  one  or  a,  pair  of  villas,  to  be  LET,  for  a  term  of 
97  year,s.  Frontage  l"20ft.  Frequent  trains  to  City  and 
King's-cross.— .\pply  to  Mr.  Chester  Cheston,  Jun.,  Manor 
Offices,  West  Hackney,  N. ^ 

UlLDING   LAND    FOR   SALE  or   to 

be  LET.— Several  very  flrst-class  estates  in  good 
localities.  Liberal  advances  made  to  responsible  builders. 
—Mr.  W.  Jones,  auctioneer  and  land  agent,  34,  New 
Bridge-street.  E.C. 

MORTGAGES.— Several  sums  ready  to 
be  advanced  on  good  finished  property  and  some 
huge  freehold  ground  rents  wanted.— Mr.  W.  Jones,  34, 
New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 

UILDIIALL,   25th  November,    1872.— 

The  Committee  for  letting  the  City's  Lands  will 
meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  December 
next,  at  half-past  one  o'clock  precisely,  to  RECEIVE 
PROPOSALS  for  LEASES  of  the  following  PREMISES, 
viz.  :  a  House,  No.  1,  Albion-place,  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge  ;  a  Workshop  and  Stables  on  the  north 
side  of  Seward-.street,  GoswcU-roart  ;  a  Building  or  Work- 
shop on  the  east  side  of  .\pplo  yard,  Seward-street.— Plans 
of  the  properly  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  tender  ob- 
tained, upon  application  at  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall. 
FEED.  BR.\ND,  Comptroller. 


C.  H.   DAVIE3  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID  PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N.r..  — DfeigiierBaud  Prat  ticiil  .loiutTS. 

CAMBRIDGE    HALL,    NEWMAN-STREET. 

LONDON. 


Dnder  the  Patronage  of  H.M.  the  Queen 

THE  LONDOX  PARQUETRY  AVORKS, 
the  tlrst  Manufactory  established  in  England  (in 
isniliy  Cll.MiLES  STEINITZ,  founder  of  the   English 
Panjuetry  Business  for  the  exclusive  production  of 
"Solid  and  Plated"  Parquet  Floors,  Borders 
Ceilingrs  and  'Wall  Decoration. 
In  Geometrical. Curvilinear,  and  Mosaic  Patterns. 

Plans  and  Estimates,  for  flrsi-class  work  only,  prepared 
free  of  eipense,  Manufaetory—Camlierwoll-liall,  Grove- 
lane,  Camberwell  .S.E.  Sole  Agents  and  Show-room, 
GILLOW  and  Co.,  176  and  177,  Oxford-street,  W. 

rpo  the  GOVERNORS  &  SUB.SCRIBERS 

1  ottho  BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENl'  INSTITUTION. 
—MATTHEW  SAICU  begs  t.  return  his  ni.ist  sincere 
thanks  to  all  who  so  kindly  interested  themselves  to 
secure  his  election  this  day,  the  I'Sth  of  November,  1872 
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LOXDOX.  FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  13,  1872. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING   ON  THE 
THAJilES  EJIBANKMENT. 

THE  Thames  Embankment,  undoubtedly 
the  hugest  work  that  has  been  under- 
taken in  this  metropolis,  may,  as  regards  its 
masonry,  be  considered  sncccsBful.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  treatment  of  the  re- 
claimed ground  is  unworthy  of  its  engineering 
and  architectural  adjuncts.  Ten  years  ago 
the  view  of  the  Thames  from  Westminster 
Bridge  eastwards  was,  for  picturesqueness, 
unrivalled.  At  high  tide  or  low  tide  the  grand 
widening  of  the  river,  with  its  stairs,  private 
boathouses,  and  manifest  evidence  of  riparian 
proprietorship,  could  not  fail  to  impress  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see.  The  very  names  of  the 
streets  here  are  historical.  Long  before  the 
Cardinal,  smelling  a  stuffed  orange,  went, 
with  much  ceremony  and  attendance,  from 
what  is  now  Somerset  House,  to  audience  of 
his  king,  the  bftnks  of  the  river  were  owned 
by  great  noblemen.  The  days  when  Majesty 
took  barge  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  tide  favouring, 
are  passed.  The  magnate  of  the  City  has  not 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  entrusted  to 
the  strong  arms  and  experience  of  the  guild. 
The  City  Barge,  of  less  antiquity  and  less 
historical  interest  than  the  Buccntaur  of 
Venetian  celebrity,  is  now  a  commodious 
embarcation  to  be  liired  for  purposes  of  pic- 
nicing.  The  Biicentanr  has  been  honourably 
housed  and  allowed  to  rot  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Venice. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  tardily  passed,  over- 
rid  the  claims  of  riparian  owners.  Sentimental 
damages  were  allowed,  and  most  handsomely 
paid  for.  People  who  at  low  water  had  no- 
thing in  prospect  but  mud,  gained  of  solid 
earth  a  garden  of  reasonable  size,  and  a 
prospect  unmatched  in  Christendom  or 
Heathenesse.  It  is  to  the  use  of  ground  re- 
claimed, and  devoted  to  the  public  with  some 
ostentation,  that  we  now  claim  attention.  The 
proprietor.?hip  of  the  ground  is  vested  in  the 
public.  The  public,  as  taxpayers,  paid  the 
charges,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the 
public  should  know  how  their  money  has  been 
spent.  Apart  from  tlie  engineering  works  of 
the  Embankment,  which  are  most  successful, 
the  community  has  little  to  congratulate  itself 
withal.  A  walk  from  Villiers-street  to 
Waterloo  Bridge  will  show,  to  the  most  short- 
sighted, the  incompetence  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  a  great  public  work. 
The  humours  and  careers  of  a  retired  mer- 
chant, who  at  Peckham  Rye,  Camberwell,  or 
Denmark  Hill,  plants  his  cabbages,  and  sets 
up  for  a  man  of  taste,  do  not  concern  the 
public.  His  house,  land,  and  everything  that 
is  his,  are  his  own  to  use  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Thames  Embankment  does  not  stand  in  a 
similar  case.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  arc  trustees  of  tlie  public,  who  pay 
the  piper,  and  have  a  riglitto  tlie  full  value  of 
the  money  they  pay.  Can  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  so-called  ornamental  grounds  call  them 
worthy  of  the  metropolis,  or  worth  tlic  money 
they  cost?  The  great  mistake  in  tlie  treatment  of 
the  reclaimed  ground  lay  in  ignoring  its  sur- 
roundings. l\Ianifestly  on  made  ground,  with 
the  lines  of  buildings  never  to  be  entirely 
shut  out,  and  the  water  level  at  hand  to  tell 
the  tale  like  a  philosojiliical  instrument,  the 
devisers  have  proceeded  as  though  they  had 
to  deal  with  a  suburban  plot  on  a  hill-side. 
Artificial  mounds  have  been  put  up,  sinuosities 
of  path  have  been  affected,  borders  of  flowers 
skirt  shrubberies,  difliculties  have  been 
created  but  not  overcome  ;  in  short,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  to  another  work  of  public 
importance  where  the  first  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening  have  been  more  persistently 
violated  (always  excepting  the  improvements 
in   Hyde   Park,    in   the   neighbourhood    of 


Albert  Gate)  than  the  ornamental  ground  be- 
tween Villiers-street  and  Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  ground  is 
manifest.  The  boundary  line  separating  the 
Embankment  grounds  from  the  slums  of  the 
Strand,  including  the  arches  of  the  Adelphi 
and  ignoble  outhouses  of  all  kinds,  should 
have  a  screen  wall  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  screens  the  buildings  in  Whitehall- 
place.  All  attempts  at  rural  landscape-garden- 
ing should  have  been  avoided,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  designer  directed  to  urban 
embellishment.  Rural  landscape-gardening 
and  urban  embellishment  are  very  different 
things.  A  central  avenue  of  plane  trees,  the 
only  trees  which  thoroughly  withstand  the 
London  smoke,  terminated  at  the  Charing- 
cross  end  by  a  handsome  architectural  en- 
trance— the  York  Stairs'  Gate,  for  example, 
now  ignobly  buried  at  the  foot  of  Bucking- 
ham-street.— would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  meaningless  paths,  leading  from  nowhere 
to  no  whither,  which  at  present  puzzle  the 
public.  A  central  basin  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions, or  an  architectural  mound  of  masonry 
or  terra-cotta  to  contain  flowers,  would  be 
quite  enough  in  the  way  of  floriculture.  The 
ground  should  be,  in  fact,  treated  as  an 
arboretum,  not  as  a  parterre.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand  few  evergreens  thrive. 
The  holly,  almost  the  hardiest  tree  we 
have,  exists  but  does  not  thrive.  Neither 
laurel,  bay,  nor  aucuba  flourishes ;  ivy, 
if  of  the  right  sort  (which  that  on  the 
ground  alluded  to  is  not),  does  fairly ;  box 
never  comes  to  much,  and  the  coniferre  are 
out  of  the  question.  Such  an  avenue,  with 
paths  of  minor  size  at  either  side,  following 
winding  lines  of  shrubbery,  with  a  flower 
bed  hero  and  there,  would  give  a  character  to 
this  end  of  the  Embankment  that  nothing  else 
can  do.  The  making  of  Barnstaple,  in 
North  Devon,  and  Durenstein,  on  the 
Danube,  is  the  grove  which  forms  the 
promenade.  That  the  Embankment  proper 
is  bordered  by  trees  makes  little  difference. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  mass  of  foliage  to  mask 
as  much  as  possible  the  hideous  termination 
furnished  by  the  Charing-cross  Station.  York 
Stairs,  at  the  foot  of  Buckingham-street,  was 
most  ostentatiously  spared  under  the  Act 
only  to  be  two-thirds  buried.  It  might  be 
raised  to  form  an  entrance  to  Buckingham- 
street,  or  to  terminate  the  avenue  proposed. 
As  it  is,  its  situation  is  deplorable,  and  in  the 
last  degree  disgraceful  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

To  Blackfriars  is  but  a  step,  thanks  to 
the  Embankment,  and  here  the  Thames 
improvements  stop,  and  the  improvements 
to  the  City  proper  commence.  The  gas- 
works are  to  be  removed,  and  none  too 
soon  for  the  safety  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Keyser's  Hotel  is  to  be  erected  on  a  grand 
scale.  Already  a  large  building  is  in  course 
of  completion  at  the  head  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  The  style  is  Alhambra  iMoresquo, 
IMessrs.  liacy  and  Elsdon  contractors.  The 
ground  floor  is  at  present  the  booking-office 
of  the  Jletropolitan  District  Railway.  The 
upper  floor  is  intended  for  a  cafe.  Great 
works  are  in  contemplation  in  continuance  of 
Queen  Victoria-street  to  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  new 
terminus  of  the  London  and  South-Westeru 
Railway  ;  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  liailway  has  already  advanced  an  out- 
post as  far  as  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison. 
This  station,  known  as  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Station,  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  using  all  the  railways  south  of  the 
Thames — I.e.,  Chatham  and  Dover,  South- 
western, Brighton,  and  South-Eastern  ;  the 
last-named  company  having  yet  to  make  their 
connection  near  Blackfriars,  the  other  com- 
panies being  already  in  communication  with 
the  present  system  at  Ludgate-liill.  The 
new  station  will  be  entered  on  a  level  with 
the  Viaduct,  and  will  be  about  fiHUft.  long 
and  l.'jlift.  wide,  in  addition  to  which  an  hotel 
■10ft.  wide,  with  frontage  to  the  Viaduct  of 
180ft.,  will  be  built  between  the  station  and 


the  Viaiduct.  The  style  of  the  station  is  the 
usual  engineer's  conglomerate ;  the  hotel  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs,  of  Verulam- 
buildings.  The  cost  of  the  works,  station 
anil  hotel,  is  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
half  of  which  sum  is  for  purchase  of  the  land. 
Here  the  progress  of  City  improvement  stops. 
The  Viaduct  buildings  are  not  fully  tenanted, 
and  the  great  cost  of  foundations  deters 
speculators  from  building.  The  Viaduct  is  a 
great  public  convenience,  but  the  adjoining 
property  can  scarcely  be  profitable  to  the 
proprietors. 


ENDOWMENT  OF  ART  AT  OXFORD 
AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  leading  advocates  of  Science  and 
Archreology  have  resolved  to  establish  a 
"  Society  for  the  Organisation  of  Academical 
Study,"  in  anticipation  of  the  redistribution 
of  the  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
whereby  considerable  revenues  may  become 
available  for  the  higher  educational  purposes 
of  the  country.  The  promoters  of  this  organi- 
sation announced  their  intentions  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on 
Saturday,  November  the  Kith.  They  main- 
tain that  the  chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  redistribution  of  those  endowments  is  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  mature  study  and 
scientific  research,  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  highest 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire 
it.  They  justly  complain  that  our  Universities 
do  not  foster  a  class  of  students,  common  in 
the  German  Universities,  and  in  France,  who 
are  enabled  to  devote  their  lives  to  mature 
study  because  it  affords  the  means  whereby 
they  can  obtain  a  livelihood.  In  Germany 
this  class  of  student  is  called  f/elehrter,  in 
France  he  is  known  as  a  savant ;  in  this 
country  there  is  not  even  a  name  for  such  a, 
person.  The  promoters  of  this  new  organi- 
sation propose  to  find  both  a  name  and  a 
career  for  a  corresponding  class  in  this 
country.  They  assert  that  "  to  have  a  class 
of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  research  is 
a  national  object ;"  and  further,  "  that  it  is 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  national  progress 
and  education  that  professorships  and  special 
institutions  shall  be  founded  in  the  Univer- 
sities for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research." 

The  arcbiBologists — who  were  represented 
at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  the 
keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the 
British  ]\Iuseum — advocate  the  establishment 
of  museums  in  the  Universities,  where  practical 
acquaintance  can  be  made  with  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  an  organisation  foi" 
the  especial  study  of  archeology,  with  "  pro- 
fessors to  bring  before  students  the  best 
results  of  that  science  throughout  Europe." 

With  such  objects  there  will  be  a  general 
concurrence  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  as 
far  as  they  go.  Of  course,  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  which  may  be 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  hostility  in  other 
powerful  quarters,  general  ideas  alone  can  be 
advanced.  At  the  proper  time,  the  propounders 
of  the  new  scheme  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
pi-epared  to  supply  methods,  means,  and 
details.  But  at  the  onset,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  increased  power  which  this 
new  society  is  certain  to  gain,  it  must  be 
urged  that  the  general  basis  of  its  scheme  is 
altogether  sectional  and  limited  when  con- 
sidered as  one  of  "  national  progress,  and  the 
"  higher  education  of  the  country."  The  pro- 
moters must  enlarge  their  views  and 
strengthen  their  position  by,  at  once,  in- 
cluding the  fostering  and  study  of  Art  at 
the  Universities  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
their  scheme.  On  national  considerations, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  Art  has 
equal  claims  to  those  already  urged  on  behalf 
of  Science  and  Archaeology. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  Universities 
can  supply  other  than  exceptional  instances 
of  members  of  their  own  body  who  are  eminent 
in,  or  alive  to  the  value  of,  the  study  of  Art. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  accept 
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the  co-operation  and  support  of  those  without 
their  own  circle  who  are  nualifiedand  willing 
to  act  with  them.  That  they  will  accept  such  co- 
operation there  can  be  no  question.  Precisely 
the  same  arguments  stated  by  them  on  behalf 
of  the  endowment  of  Science  apply  with  cor- 
responding force  to  the  endowment  of  Art. 
Probably,  were  the  relative  positions  of  Art 
and  Science  as  they  now  exist  amongst  us 
accurately  ascertained,  it  might  be  found  that 
Art  has  the  greater  need  of  encouragement. 
It  certainly  has  a  paramount  claim,  for  Science 
has  already  an  established  footing  and  distinc- 
tions which  society,  or  rather,  the  public, 
respect ;  while  Art,  in  a  national  sense,  has 
no  grade,  no  diploma,  no  defined  location  in 
the  higher  education  of  the  country,  beyond 
the  extremely  inadequate  and  somewhat  ex- 
clusive recognition  which  a  limited  number 
of  artists  obtain  as  members  and  associates  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate 
the  national  results  which  must  follow  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Art  at  the 
Universities.  The  rapidity  of  progress  there- 
from may  be  conceived  by  reference  to  the 
immense  influence  which  Oxford  has  exercised 
upon  the  revival  and  development  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  yet  architecture  forms  no 
part  of  the  academic  studies,  nor  has  the  study 
of  Gothic  architecture  been  confined  to  those 
members  of  the  University  more  especially  in- 
terested in  church  work.  The  study  has 
been  so  general  among  both  clergy  and  laity 
that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  modified, 
if  not  moulded,  the  taste  of  the  whole  king- 
dom daring  the  last  thirty  years.  That 
which  has  been  done  for  architecture,  as  a 
mere  incidental  study,  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  will  be  accomplished  in  an  equal 
degree  for  all  the  arts,  should  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  University  curricula.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  urge  the  more  complete  intel- 
lectual power  which  the  mind  acquires  by  a 
study  essentially  productive  of  those  two 
qualities  declared  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  Oxford  train- 
ing— "  sweetness  and  light."  A  more  im- 
portant consideration  at  this  time  is  that  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  revenues  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  may  report  are  avail- 
able for  redistribution  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
clude the  endowment  as  a  new  course  of 
study. 

On  this  point  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie, 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  before 
referred  to,  said  he  had  "  the  strongest 
opinion  that  when  the  report  of  jNIr.  Glad- 
stone's commission  is  published,  and  the  true 
revenues  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  are  made 
known  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
world,  the  greatest  surprise,  and,  he  might 
say,  the  greatest  indignation,  will  prevail." 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Mark 
Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  said  : — 

Another  notion  of  University  reform   wliicli  wo 
shall  have  to  meet  is  that  i>f  transplantinij  a  certain 
portion  of  the  University  revenue  into  the  manufac- 
turing and   commercial  centres   of  the  iinji\ilation. 
That  is  an  idea  which  has  eviiiently  talvcn  deep  root, 
and  it  more  or  less  runs  counter  to  our  object — not 
ftltognther,  but  more  or  less,   liut  that  idea  lias  taken 
such  deep  rotjt,  tliat  1  doubt  wliether,  if  wo  were  to 
try,  we  could  prevent  somothiiig  of  that  sort  liein;^ 
done.     Tlut  I,  confess   I  am  not  myself  altogether 
opposed  to  something  of  that  kind  being  attempted, 
and  if  wo   find  in  the  Bill,    when  it  ia   drawn,  that 
there  is  some  sucli  projio.sal  as  the  sending  down  a 
ninnber  of  young  men  iTito  tlio  country,  and  paying 
them  by  means  of  University   funds,  .and   locating 
theni  in  thi-'.'Je  mannfacturing  centres — aithough  1  do 
not  caro  mui^ii  about  its  being  done,  and  1  sliould  not 
propose  it — I  tliink  it  miglit  be  made  compatible  with 
our  views.     Jf  these  persons  who  are   sent  over  to 
Manchester  and   Liverpool  are   entirely   under  our 
direction,  and  are  made  not  mere  persons  who  go  and 
deliver  .an  evening  lecture  for  the  amusement  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  Manchester,  then  i  thiidc  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  something  like  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Universities  and  the  centres  of  i)opulation 
could  be  opened.     One  great  complaint  is  tliat  tlie 
manufacturing  and  conniuircial   interests  have  out- 
grown ns;  that  they  no  iDUger  ri'gard  ns  ;  that  they 
do  not  think  we  have  got  anything   worth    having, 
and  of  ci>urse  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  reconquer 
tliat  diss  of  society,  and  Ijring  them  back ;  and  I 
think  this  tendency  which  I  sec  in  the  public  mind, 


to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  University  money,  in 
sending  it  down  to  these  places,  might  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  regain  the  possessors  of  wealth 
for  us. 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Pattison  carry  the 
question  into  a  more  comprehensive  phase 
than  that  of  merely  considering  what  avail- 
able revenues  there  may  be  for  a  special 
endowment.  Clearly,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  funds  ;  and,  almost  as  clearly,  it  appears 
that  there  will  be  no  selfish  action  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  the  new  movement  in 
their  redistribution.  The  practical  point  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  art  is,  therefore, 
well  defined.  Certain  national  advantages 
may  be  secured.  By  what  means  ?  is  the  next 
query.  The  immediate  course  of  action  to 
be  adopted  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  a 
society  to  promote  the  interests  of  Art  in  the 
Universities  ;  or,  the  incorporation  with  the 
Society  already  formed  of  influential  patrons 
of  art,  artists,  and  art  manufacturers  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Such  a  combination 
could  not  fail  to  exert  an  immense  influence, 
and    would    be    almost    certain  to    achieve 


CUSTOM  AND  INVENTION  IN"  ART.— 
CONVENTIONAL  EDUCATION. 

MODERN  art  and  our  system  of  education 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  the 
former  may  be  considered  such  a  special  out- 
growth of  our  modes  of  thought  and  emotion, 
that  any  efforts  to  improve  art  or  to  establish 
any  rational  principles  for  its  development 
must  be  directed  to  the  foundation  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  social  nature.      A    system  of 
education  which  is  founded  not  on  our  natural 
faculties,  but   on  customs,  conventions,   and 
traditions  of  the  past — on  an  artificial  basis, 
in  fact — cannot  possibly  promote  the  arts  of 
invention   and   design.      Professors   of    and 
lecturers  on   art  stupidly — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  so  scornfully — imagine   our 
modern  want  of  originality  and  power  to  arise 
either  from  a  degeneracy  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties  for  art — a  falling  away   from  ancestral 
virtue   in   this   respect — or   they  assume   no 
higher  perfection  can  be  attained,  that  art  has 
seen   its    best    days    and    has    reached    its 
maximum  strength,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  study  it  with  a  blind  zeal  and  reverence. 
The  assumption  of  this  impassable  excellence 
for  ancient  art  at  once  sanctions  copyism  or 
imitation  of  the  most  abject  kind.     It  permits 
no  improvement,  no  radical  change,  unless  it 
be  called  by  some  disparaging  name.     These 
teachers  imagine  even  that  by  a  close  imita- 
tion and  study  of  ancient  art,  some  return  to 
the   original  condition  of  mind  and  circum- 
stances of  the  ancient  artist  can  be  ensured. 
It  is  true,  sometimes  one  hoars  students  recom- 
mended to  study  Nature  as  the  fountain  of 
all   perfection,  but  the  advice    is   generally 
accompanied  by  a  counter  one  to  "  study  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,"  as 
if  Nature  alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  we 
require  to  look  at  her  only  through   "  great 
masters."     I  have  often  been  struck  with  this 
singular  perversity  in  art  teaching.     Even  so 
great  a  master  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  : 
"Study  Nature  attentively,  but  always  with 
those  masters  in  your  company."   Why  study 
in  this  second-hand  way  ?     It   puts  one  in 
mind  of  an  intermediate  priesthood.  Professor 
Poyntcrsays.rathcrinconsistently:  "  We  must 
try  not  to  encumber  our  minds  with  ideas, 
but  rely  on  our  perceptive  faculties,"  and,  after- 
wards, "above  all,  we  must  study  tlic  works 
of  tlie  great  masters  of  antiquity."     The  fact 
is,  if  Nature  is  to  be  studied,  and  our  natural 
perceptions  improved,  ideas  and  conventiona- 
lities  of   thought    and   expression    must   be 
ignored  ;  or,  as  we  cannot  do  that,  they  must 
be  made  to  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  our 
teacliing.     Till  this  is  done,  our  "  art,"  as  I 
have  before  said,  will  be  nothing  but  an  art 
of  sccnml-hand  expre.ssion,  or  at  the  best,  a 
richniiffnije  of  ancient  ideas. 

Education  is  at  tl\e  root  of  the  matter.  A 
learned  education — I  mean  by  this  one  in 
which  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  dead 


languages,  or,  in  short,  a  classical  education, 
is  tlie  principal  element — is  too  often  a  , 
hindrance  to  inventive  talent  and  success.  Let  j 
us  see  why  it  is.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  ! 
few  words  :  an  unnatural  crammincj.  School- 
masters, or  the  majority  of  them,  are  ignorant 
of  that  one  stiuli/  which  should  be  of  all  I 
others  the  greatest — namely,  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  faculties.  Helvetius  says,  in 
his  work  on  "  Man,"  "  There  are  many  books 
and  many  schools,  but  few  persons  of  under- 
standing ;  there  are  many  maxims,  but  they 
are  seldom  applied ;  man  is  old,  but  still  a  child." 
In  previous  papers  I  have  shown  that  our 
teaching  is  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  I  have 
supported  this  opinion  on  authorities  which 
cannot  be  lightly  thrown  aside.  The  great 
work  of  Comte,  and  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,*  are,  perhaps,  two  of  the 
most  important,  though  several  recent 
thinkers  and  writers,  Herbert  Spenser  among 
them,  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  irrational 
character  of  our  system  of  education,  and  its 
failure  as  giving  results  incommensurate  with 
its  influence.  I  will  not  here  trouble  my  readers 
with  references  to  these  works,  though  I 
would  recommend  them  to  study  and  apply 
their  principles,  and  I  believe  after  they  have 
done  so  the  influences  of  tradition,  associa- 
tion, or  prejudice — however  intense  or 
emotional  may  have  been  their  power,  or 
with  however  much  veneration,  amounting  to 
almost  religious  enthusiasm,  the  art  of  the 
past  may  be  held — will  be  considerably 
diminished  in  their  minds. 

The  construction  of  our  system  of  general 
education     is     lamentably     in     fault.      One 
radical  mistake  is  want  of  attention  to  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  and  their  bearing  on 
certain  faculties  of  the  mind.     Children  are 
dragged  through  spelling-books  and  artificial 
signs  of  knowledge  before  they  really  have 
the  faintest  ideas  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Experience  has  proved  that  minds  of  promise 
which    have  been    thus    early    plunged   into 
book    knowledge   before   the   faculties   have 
any    indicated  manifestations,  or  the  bodily 
constitution    has    acquired    some     strength, 
have  become  enfeebled.      Again,  the  primi- 
tive faculties    of    the    mind   are    not    con- 
sulted   at    all  ;  hence    we   see    young    men 
made  musicians  and  artists  who  ought  to  have 
been  lawyers  or  mechanics.    Each  intellectual 
faculty,  instead  of  being  exercised  by  practi- 
cal application,  excited  by  sensation  or  per- 
ception,  is  either  not  called  into  requisition 
at  all,  or  is  so  burdened  by  artificial  ideas  as 
to  be  practically  useless.     At  present  all  our 
school  knowledge   is  acquired  by  signs  and 
symbols,  the  meaning  and  value  of  which,  in- 
stead of  being  precedent,  is  learnt  afterwards. 
We  have  words  before  their  meaning,  in  fact. 
The  memory  is  taxed  verbally,  but  the  intel- 
lect is  left  unexercised.     Learning  words  and 
phrases  and  formula  can  never  give  us  the 
sensations  and  perceptions  of  things  on  which 
alone  our  reasoning  powers  must  depend,  and 
yet  we  are  often  told  Greek   and  Latin   or 
mathematics   are   the   best   studies    for   im- 
proving our   reasoning   faculties.     How  fal- 
lacious, it  needs  little  to  prove.    Our  faculties 
of  thought  are  fundamental,  and  have  nothing 
in    common    with    classics    or  mathematics. 
Now,  it  is  tliis  error  into  which   art  teachers 
have  fallen  ;  they  fancy  there  must  be  some 
connection     between     signs,    or     the    mere 
language  of  art,  and  our  faculties  for  design. 
They  also,  like  the  conventional  schoolmaster, 
inculcate  a  thorough  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Jjatin  modes  of  art,  as  if  they  gave  us  ideas 
or  exercised  our  inventive  faculties !     It  can- 
not be  too  clearly  stated  that  we  may  exer- 
cise our  faculties  of  form,  or  proportion,  or 
any  other,  without  learning  signs  to  denote 
such  ideas,  in  the   same  way  as  we  may  be- 
come learned  by  repetition  or  rote  in  language 
or  conventional  forms,  without  understanding 
their  meaning.      "Words  and  forms  of    art- 
expression  cannot  produce  notions ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  hamper  and  restrain  conception. 
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To  dwell  on  the  suggestive  analogy  between 
ideas  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  written  signs 
as  languages,  and  art  ideas  taught  by  the 
learning  of  Greek  or  Gothic  forms,  no  one 
will  say  that  the  cramming  of  Greek  and  Latin 
■words  or  phrases  into  a  youth  can  gave  him  a 
new  idea;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  can  a 
similar  process  help  tlie  student  of  architec- 
tm-e?  I  say  it  cannot.  But  to  resume  the 
method  of  school  instruction.  Ancient 
languages,  while  they  allow  the  faculties  of 
mind  to  lie  dormant  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  learnt,  should  be  really  the  last  and 
least  important  branch  of  knowledge  taught. 
It  is  true  they  are  interesting  as  containing  the 
primitives  of  a  groat  many  words  in  our  own 
language  ;  but  the  derivation  of  a  word  is 
not  of  so  great  importance  as  the  idea  or 
object  which  is  represented  by  it,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  mere  sign.  Now,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  perception  is  the  earliest 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  the  mind 
should  be  stored  at  an  early  impressionable 
period  with  tangible  facts  and  ideas,  and 
those  studies  which  clearly  promote  interest, 
inquiry,  and  observation  should  be  first 
taught.  Are  they  so  ?  No :  the  opposite 
course  is  pursued.  Abstract  formula,  dry 
definitions,  and  rules  and  propositions  are 
dinned  into  the  ear.  Observation  and  ex- 
perimental study,  the  most  interesting,  are 
made  quite  subservient  to  grammatical  con- 
struction and  analysis.  The  plain  truths  of 
geometry,  mechanics,  geology,  and  chemistry, 
instead  of  being  first,  are  studied  last. 
Again,  history  may  occasionally  vary  such 
studies  ;  but  in  this  also  the  salient  features 
should  be  first  taught,  not  a  mere  dry  cata- 
logue of  dates,  invasions,  battles,  and  politi- 
cal events,  without  any  apparent  connection, 
and  wliicli  only  tax  the  mind.  In  short,  aU 
knowledge  should  be  conveyed,  iu  conformity 
to  a  recognised  and  regular  law  of  nature, 
by  which  the  simplest  physical  facts  are  first 
acquired,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  more 
concrete  and  complex  ;  in  fact,  the  gradation 
of  study  should  he  one  of  relation  and  de- 
pendence, in  which  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, comparison,  abstraction,  and  analysis 
are  successively  called  into  action  and 
developed. 

My  readers  will  see  I  have  not  overstated 
the  facts  of  the  case,  when  I  assert  tliis  law, 
or  gradation  of  study,  is  entirely  ignored,  or 
the  natural  order  reversed,  both  in  the  value 
of  the  facts  taught  and  their  relation.  I 
will  next  show  how  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion affects  professional  education  and  the 
arts.  G.  II.  G. 


WATER  POWER.— IV. 

rpiIE  wheels  last  described  are  current 
-*-  wheels,  and  there  are  many  situations 
where  tliey  may  be  most  usefully  employed, 
especially  in  new  countries,  and  where  other 
forms  could  not  readily  be  adopted.  The 
power  of  such  wliecls  may  bo  determined  on 
the  following  considerations  : — If  tlie  wheel 
be  fixed,  and  the  current  of  water  impinge 
against  the  float-boards,  it  will  do  no  work, 
but  the  effort  of  the  water,  tending  to  turn 
the  wheel  round,  will  be  the  greatest  possible — 
will  be  the  maximum — effort  that  the  water  is 
capable  of  when  running  with  its  actual 
velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wheel  be 
freed,  and  it  offer  so  little  resistance  to  tlie 
current  of  water  as  to  move  with  it — that  is, 
with  the  same  velocity — then  again  no  work 
will  be  done,  tlicre  being  no  resistance.  Be- 
tween tliese  two  states  there  is  one  which 
produces  the  maximum  effect,  or  greatest 
amount  of  work.  Wlien  the  water  is  at  liberty 
to  escape  sideways  as  fast  as  it  impinges  on 
the  float-boards,  as  it  does  in  current  wheels, 
it  can  be  shown  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
that  the  effect  is  a  maximum  when  the  float- 
boai'ds  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one- 
third  of  tlie  velocity  with  which  they  would 
move  if  there  were  no  resistance,  or  one-third 
of  that  of  the  current  of  water  ;  and  also  that 
the  most  effective  force  with  wliich  the  water 


can  act  on  the  wheel  is  four-ninths  of  its 
aitmost  force  when  its  head  accumulates  against 
the  float-board  when  the  wheel  is  held  still. 
This  force  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  immersed 
float-board,  and  whoso  height  is  that  due  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  That  height  is 
found  thus.  The  force  of  gravity  constantly 
adds  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  second  by 
second,  to  a  body  falling  freely,  whatever 
actual  velocity  it  may  have  attained  at  the  end 
of  any  previous  second,  and  this  quantity  is 
SSi/gft.,  and  is  usually  represented  by  the 
letter  rj.  In  the  first  second,  after  falling  from 
a  state  of  rest,  it  falls  a  distance  of  lOVioft., 
being  the  mean  between  zero  when  at  rest 
and  ;W/r,ft.,  the  velocity  it  has  acquired  at  the 
end  of  the  first  second.  For  practical  pur- 
poses such  as  these,  we  are  considering  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  take  r/  =  32,  and  h,  the 
height  fallen  through  in  the  first  second,  =  16. 
The  velocity  will  then  be  for  any  height, 
(I  =  V  2  (/  A,  =  V  64  /(  =  8  V  /t ;  and  con- 
versely, the  height  corresponding  to  any  given 


velocity,  v,  wiU  be  /( 


FlC.  1: 


64 


,  V  being  the  velo- 


city in  feet  per  second.  Supposing,  then,  the 
velocity  of  any  stream  employed  to  turn  a 
current  wheel  to  be  found  by  experiment  to 
be  iSft.  per  second,  the  height  from  which  it 
must  have  fallen  to  produce  this  velocity  is 

— y—-  =  1ft.     Supposing  the  immersed  area 

of  the  float-board  to  be  10  square  feet,  the 
force  of  this  current  on  this  immersed  area  of 
float-board  would  bo  10  x  1  X  62.J  =  6251b. 
But  this  is  the  whole  force  due  to  the  stream 
of  water,  and  can  only  take  effect  when  the 
wheel  is  held  still,  and  therefore,  of  course,  is 
doing  no  work.  When  let  go  it  will  move 
with  a  velocity,  compared  with  that  of  tlio 
stream,  which  will  bo  due  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  loaded,  and  the  maximum 
effect,  or  greatest  amount  of  work  done,  will 
take  place  wlien  tlie  force  acting  on  the  float- 
board  is   -  of  the  whole  force  of  the  stream. 


t 
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=  )  277-71b.,  and  when  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  is  \  of  that  of  tlie  water, 
or   (.^   =)  23ft.  per  second,  the  work  done 


will  be  that  of  raising  (277-7  x  2|  =  )  7401b. 
1ft.  high  per  second,  which  is  about  1^  horse- 
power. This  takes  account  of  only  one  float- 
board,  but  it  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  by  making  the  number  of  float-boards 
greater  than  is  strictly  required  in  order  to 
keep  one  float-board  always  fully  immersed, 
a  greater  effect  is  produced,  and  taking  this 
practical  increase  of  effect  into  account  we 
may  say  this  wheel  would  be,  at  least,  li- 
horse-power.  Taking  two-thirds  of  the  power 
expended  to  be  effective  we  find  this  wheel  to 
be  1  effective  horse-power. 

Where  a  stream  can  be  confined  in  its 
channel  so  as  to  make  all  the  water  that 
impinges  on  the  float-boards  continue  to  act 
upon  them  until  the  wheel  releases  it,  the  best 
relative  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the 
stream  is  one-half,  instead  of  one-third 
when  unconfined.  And  under  these  circum- 
stances the  wheel  above-mentioned  would  be 

=)  li   effective    horse-power.      But 


\     2 


when  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  are 
such  that  an  artificial  channel  can  be  made  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  site  of  the  work  the 
wheel  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  current 
wheels  and  becomes  a  proper  "  undershot" 
wheel ;  as,  for  instance,  where  a  stream,  being 
small,  may  be  wholly  dammed  up  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  few  feet  head  of  water 
witliout  causing  it  to  overflow  tlio  banks  of 
tlie  stream  above,  or  do  other  damage  ;  or 
where  part  of  the  water  of  a  larger  river  may 
be  diverted  from  a  point  at  some  distance 
above  the  site  of  the  intended  wheel  and 
brought  to  it  in  an  artificial  channel  having 
a  less  rate  of  inclination  than  the  river  itself, 
so  that  a  few  feet  head  of  water  can  be  accu- 
mulated, then  a  proper  undershot  wheel  may 
be  applied. 

The  undershot  wheel  is  an  improved  form 
of  current  wheel ;  both  depend  for  their  eifi- 
eiency  on  the  impulse  of  the  water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  mere  gravity.  But  in- 
stead of  being  placed  in  an  open  current,  the 
wheel  is  fixed  in  a  close  channel,  or  race,  of 
masonry,  very  little  wider  than  the  wheel 
itself,  and  the  water  is  penned  up  by  a  sluice- 
gate, moving  in  grooves  in  tlie  side  walls, 
issuing  beneath  it  when  raised  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  iiinion.  Fig.  4  represents  such  a 
wheel.  Because  the  efficiency  of  this  form 
of  wheel  depends  upon  the  velocity  which 
can  be  induced  in  the  jet  of  water,  the  ap- 
proach to  the  opening  through  which  it  issues 
is  differently  formed  from  other  openings 
through  which  merely  quantity  of  water  is 
required  ;  the  side  walls  being  made  to  con- 
verge towards  the  opening,  and  tlie  sluice- 
gate being  placed  in  a  sloping  position ;  at 
least,  this  should  be  the  form.  Sometimes  the 
sluice-gate  is  placed  vertically;  but  the  effect 
of  placing  it  in  a  sloping  direction  is  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  the  water  issuing  from 
under  it,  as  compared  with  that  through  an 
abrupt  opening,  and  as  the  effect  of  water 
acting  on  an  undershot  wheel  is  in  respect  of 
its  velocity — and  actually  as  the  square  of  its 
velocity — any  increase  of  that  element  which 
can  be  obtained  by  arrangement  of  sluices  is 
to  be  desired.  Water  issues  from  openings 
into  the  air  with  the  velocity  due  to  heavy 
bodies  falling  from  a  iieight  equal  to  the  head 
of  water,  or  the  vertical  height  from  the 
centre  of  tlie  opening  to  the  surface  of  the 
pent-up  water  (with  however  some  abatement, 
to  be  hereafter  referred  to),  and  when  the 
opening  is  so  formed  as  not  to  im]iede  the 
flow  of  water,  the  quantity  issuing  is  nearly 
that  due  to  the  area  of  the  opening  multi- 
plied into  this  velocity.  Many  openings 
from  which  water  is  made  to  issue  are  so 
aliruptly  formed  that  the  actual  quantity  is 
much  less  than  the  quantity  so  found,  be- 
cause, although  the  water  attains  the  velocity 
due  to  its  head  in  tlie  axis  of  the  vein,  or  jet, 
at  some  short  distance  outside  the  opening — 
that  is,  at  tlie  point  of  contraction  of  the 
vein — yet  it  does  not  do  so  equally  through- 
out its  cross  section,  the  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  opening  retarding  the  flow  of 
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the  outer  portions.  When  water  flows  out  of 
jin  opening;  into  the  atmosphere  it  approaches 
it  from  all  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and,  in 
issuing,  its  viscidity  cau.ses  its  particles  to 
slioot  across  towards  and  meet  in  the  section 
of  contraction  (A  A  in  the  figure).  Tlie 
cross  sectional  area  of  this  part  of  the  jet 
cannot  be  measured  in  ])ractical  works,  hut 
on  a  smaller  scale  it  has  been  measured  and 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  opening. 
Experiments  made  on  the  flow  of  water 
through  holes  in  thin  plates — and,  therefore, 
under  circumstances  where  the  water  issues 
abruptly — show  the  sectional  area  of  the  rvna 
ciinlracta  to  vary  from  about  one-half  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  orifice  from 
which  the  water  issues. 

In  constructing  tlie  sluices  of  undershot 
water  wheels  they  should  therefore  be  made 
so  that  the  water  may  have  an  easy  approach 
to  the  opening  through  which  it  is  to  issue, 
for  then,  the  retarding  influence  of  the  edges 
of  an  abrupt  opening  being  reduced,  the  mean 
velocity  of  all  the  filaments  of  water  passing 
through  an  opening  will  be  much  increased, 
if  the  opening  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  contracted  vein. 

This  question  of  increased  velocity  must 
always  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  area 
of  the  opening,  for  it  is  not  an  absolute 
increase,  but  a  relative  one — relative,  tliat  is, 
to  the  area  of  the  actual  opening.  If  an 
abrupt  opening  be  placed  at  a  distance  in 
front  of  the  point  where  the  issuing  jet  is  to 
take  effect,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  the  velocity  at  the  point  of 
contraction  would  be  the  same  as  through  an 
opening  with  converging  sides  ;  practically 
the  same,  although  there  are  minor  influences 
which  affect  it  slightly.  It  is  on  these  con- 
siderations also  that  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  into 
which  water  enters  from  a  reservoir  is  made 
bell-mouthed,  or  trumpet  shaped,  so  that 
immediately  after  entry  the  pipe  may  run  full 
bore. 

The  damage  done  by  the  recent  floods  in 
Italy  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  in  that 
and  neighbouring  countries  hydraulic  laws 
are  not  understood.  Sir  John  Rennie,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Timca,  can  show  how  floods  may 
there  be  prevented,  or  at  least  how  damage 
from  them  may  be  obviated ;  and  yet  it  is 
chiefly  from  continental  experimentalists  that 
English  engineers  have  received  their  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  hydraulics. 

On  tliat  part  of  the  subject  now  vmder 
notice — the  phenomena  of  sjiouting  fluids — • 
the  following  are  the  chief  authorities,  and  the 
results  of  their  experiments.  Du  Buat 
{l'ri}irlpcg  (l'Ifi/(/r(iHli(iiie)  gives  the  relation 
between  the  diameter  of  the  jet  at  the  point 
of  contraction  and  that  of  the  orifice  as  G  to 
!),  from  whicli  wo  deduce  the  relative  areas 
4  to  !) ;  the  Abbe  Bnssut  (fl'i/(lro(lij}iain!iiiic)  as 
41  to  SO,  or  in  area  as  1G-8  to  _'.'>;  Daniel 
Bernoulli  (^Ili/ilrudi/iuimii/nc)  as  5  to  7,  or  in 
area  as  25  to  4!) ;  J.  B.  Venturi  (of  Modona) 
as  4  to  T),  or  in  area  as  10  to  'J'l ;  Michelotti 
(of  'J'urin)  as  4  to  i"),  or  in  area  as  IG  to  '2.5  ; 
MM.  I'oncelet  and  Lebros,  French  engineers, 
from  a  nundier  of  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale,  found  the  relative  areas  to  be  as  -02  to 
1.  or  nearly  as  5  to  S.  It  will  be  found 
useful  to  compare  these  latter  relative  .areas 
■with  the  co-elticients  of  actual  discharge  to  be 
presently  mentio!ied. 

The  first  practical  step  to  be  taken  in  con- 
structing any  work  in  which  water  is  to  be 
used  for  power  must  be  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  it  will  issue  from  any  opening  of 
given  dimensions  under  agiven  head  of  water, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  worth  wliile  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  before  proceeding  to  par- 
ticulars of  construction.  Although  the  ex- 
periments made  on  the  form  which  water 
assumes  wlien  issuing  from  an  opening,  and 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  have  ne- 
cessarily been  made  on  a  smaller  .scale  tlian 
that  of  general  practice,  yet  they  are  very 
useful  guides  to  tlie  comprehension  of  the 
reasoning  on  larger  affair.s,  and  helj)  to 
account  for  anomalies  between  that  which  we 


find  to  be  the  result  by  experiment,  and 
that  which  we  should  expect  on  theoretical 
grounds  alone.  But  it  is  always  so  in  con- 
structive works';  the  best  and  only  true  results 
are  to  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  theoretical 
knowledge  and  experimental  knowledge 
together,  and  ultimately  uniting  them  in 
practice. 

• 

ON  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  HOUSES. 
By  J.  P.  Seddos,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(^Continued  from  page  44G.) 

THE  use  of  pipes  for  the  liniag  of  flues  h.is  the 
advaiitageof  compelling  a  good  anduon-porous 
finish,  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  by  care- 
less worlciuen,  who  often  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
properly  parget  and  core  the  flues  in  stone  and  brick 
walls.  The  interior  of  tlie  pipes,  however,  should  be 
rough,  and  by  no  means  glazed,  or  their  inability  to 
give  any  means  of  adherence  to  soot  will  be  found  a 
nuisance,  in  consequence  of  its  continual  dropping. 
The  old  funnel-shaped  throat  left  a  large  space  above 
the  grate  lilled  with  cold  air,  which  checked  the 
draught.  This  depends  much  upon  the  grate  itself; 
but,  generiilly  speaking,  the  flue  should  be  contracted 
to  its  smallest  size  as  soon  as  possible  above  the 
mantel.  Iron  frames  for  this  purpose,  serving  as 
mantel-b.irs  as  well  (such  as  Gibb's  registered  fire- 
place lintel),  are  useful  appliances.  A  concrete  block 
raa}'  be  made  of  the  shape  required  at  perhaps  the 
least  cost. 

The  opposite  plan  of  making  flues  like  funnels  re- 
versed was  some  j'ears  since  advocated  in  professional 
journals  by  a  practical  man,  who  reasoned  that  be- 
cause smoke  expands  as  it  rises,  this  humour  should 
be  accommodated,  and  he  maintained  that  his  prac- 
tice founded  thereon  had  been  successful.  It  con- 
sisted of  commencing,  as  I  have  advised,  with  the 
flue  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing its  area  on  each  floor  of  the  ascent.  This  is 
correct  when  rapid  combustion  is  required  to  be  pro- 
moted, as  in  boiler-fires,  for  the  generation  of  steara, 
but  would  entail  an  inconvenient  thickness  of  walling, 
and  be  at  least  troublesome  to  execute  gener.-iUy. 
Jlill  chimneys  need  not  be  built  so  high  as  they  are 
if  so  constructed,  instead  of  tapering  upwards. 

The  height  to  which  flues  should  be  carried  is 
generally  determined  by  various  circumstances,  and 
it  is  obviously  impossible  that  all  in  a  house  should 
correspond.  The  higher  they  are,  undoubtedly  the 
better  draught,  but  the  few  feet  in  addition  gained 
by  an  ugly  tall-bo^'  to  flues  upon  a  many-storied 
dwelling  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  effect  a  cure  in 
a  wrong  direction. 

The  terminals  of  a  chimney-stack  may,  and  should 
be,  simple,  if  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
more  essential  points.  I  have  seldom  found  mure 
needed  than  a  partition  slab  of  stone  rising  higher,  so 
as  to  divide  the  flues,  and  prevent  the  smoke  from 
one  being  driven  or  drawn  down  another.  Billing's 
patent  terminals,  widely  advertised  and  used  in  Lon- 
don, are  simply  slabs  of  this  kind  in  terra-cotta,  of 
a  design  which  is  neat,  though  not  gaudy,  and  they 
have  replaced  many  thousand  tall-boys,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  aerial  perspectives ;  for  the  short  flues 
on  upper  floors  a  sunk  pot  is  added.  In  certain 
positions,  down-drangbts  from  the  vicinity  of  higher 
objects,  and  currents  of  wind,  can  be  guarded  against 
b}'  simple  guards  which  are  not  unsightly,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  flat  stone  supported  by  blocks  at  the 
angles.  The  more  complicated  sort  of  straight 
jackets  by  which  smoke,  which  is  a  remarkably  free 
agent,  is  sought  to  be  coerced,  are  more  ingenious 
than  necessary.  If  (he  upper  part  of  the  flue  be 
made  \^-shaped,  as  in  some  beautiful  Venetian 
examples,  it  is  said  that  the  wind  may  puff  into 
them  with  impunity,  but  practice,  ajiparently  in 
contradiction  to  this  theory,  .seems  to  point  to  the 
contraiMion  of  the  outlet  as  by  ordinary  pots  as  the 
more  efficacious. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  chimney-stacks,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  their  position  as  regards  tlic 
roofs  is  more  important  than  is  generally  thought. 
Strong  Avinds  directed  against  their  slopes  rush  up- 
ward, and  will  carry  with  thcni  smoke  from  chimneys 
in  tiieir  route,  but  will  drive  it  riglit  down  unhappy 
flues  placed  at  such  a  distance  on  the  other  side  as 
arc  open  moutheil  to  receive  them  just  whore  they 
pitch  downwards  again.  The  ridge  of  the  roof, 
therefore,  is  a  safer  starting  point  (and  should  be 
spourcrl  if  at  all  possible)  for  a  chimney-stack 
generally  to  be  placed,  and  a  transverse  hood  or 
bonnet  the  most  probable  cure  when  a  stack  is  already 
in  a  less  fortunate  one  in  this  respect. 

The  construction  of  the  fireplace  it-self  is,  however, 
of  the  most  importance.  The  contraction  of  tlie  flue 
immediatelv  over  it  is  the  first  point  to  be  looked  to, 
and,  next,  the  provision  of  a   proper  supply  of  air 


for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  To  illustrate  this  in 
the  simplest  manner,  I  may  refer  to  a  small  room 
with  a  large  fireplace  in  it,  belonging  to  a  friend, 
which  was  complained  of  as  simply  uninhabitable  by 
reason  of  the  draughts  that  invaded  it  from  allsidr^. 
A  piece  of  iron  pipe,  with  lower  end  protruded 
through  the  outer  wall,  the  middle  brought  througli 
the  fire,  and  the  upper  end  open  to  the  room,  stopped 
all  cause  for  complaint.  The  reason  for  this  is  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  vast 
majorit}'  of  dwellers  in  houses  are  enduring  continual 
torture  for  want  of  this  pipe,  or  some  equivalent 
simple  apphance.  One  looks  in  vain  along  the  walls 
of  our  streets  for  any  .signs  of  air-bricks  or  other 
inlets  of  air,  and  with  closed  doors  and  plate-glass 
windows  one  wonders  where  the  air  comes  from  to 
feed  the  fires  within.  There  are  but  few  available 
sources,  which  are  these : — 1.  The  joints  of  the  win- 
dow-frames and  chinks  round  doors,  through  which 
cold  blasts  whistle  as  they  are  sucked  in,  so  that 
these  are  pasted  up,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  this  * 
means  of  supply  intercepted.  2.  Unused  flues  of 
other  rooms  down  which  air  pours,  mixed  with  smoke. 
o.  The  soil  and  waste  pipes,  the  water  in  the 
taps  of  which  cannot  hinder  the  precious  element 
from  coming,  even  by  such  undesirable  channels,  in 
obedience  to  the  powerful  suction  of  the  several  fires 
in  the  house.  These  failing,  there  are  positively  no 
other  sources.  Then  fortunately,  the  fires  begin  to 
smoke,  and  doors  and  windows  are,  perforce, 
tq:)eued  to  abate  that,  by  far  the  smallest  and  least 
dangerous  nuisance  of  the  whole. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  to  provide  a  sufiiciently 
ample  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  come  in  moderately  warm,  and  from 
such  quarter  that  it  be  not  felt  as  a  draught.  There 
are  several  means  of  doing  this,  each  hotly  main- 
tained by  its  partisans  to  be  the  only  fit  and  proper 
one.  The  bottom,  the  centre,  and  the  top  of  the 
room,  are  each  pointed  out  as  being  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose  by  those  much-enduringlaws  of  nature, 
and  the  course  of  the  currents  of  air  demonstrated 
by  flights  of  the  most  obedient  and  flexible  arrows. 
This  certainly  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  if  openings 
be  made  in  any  or  all  of  the  positions  indicated,  the 
laws  of  nature  will  make  a  beneficial  use  of  them, 
but  it  will  be  capriciouslj',  one  moment  as  inlet  and 
one  as  outlet,  as  the  occasion  may  need.  The  fire 
being  the  motive-power  of  the  currents,  the  direction 
that  the  air  will  take  if  it  can,  will  be  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  firepkace,  and  therefore,  to  obviate  dis- 
agreeable draughts,  the  air-inlets  must  not  be  placed 
so  that  currents  thence  must  necessarilj'  impinge 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  room,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
undesigned  ones  of  the  chinks  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  Again,  they  should  not  be  so  near  and 
below  the  grate  as  to  rush  direct  to  feed  the  fire,  and 
thus  not  only  not  aid  to  ventilate  the  room,  but 
absolutely  take  from  the  fire  that  valuable  office. 
Bv  far  the  best  mode,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  introduce 
the  air  below  the  hearth  and  carry  it  thence  through 
warming  chambers  at  the  back  or  sides  of  the  grate, 
and  allow  it  to  issue  into  the  room  above  the  fire- 
place, or  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  chimney-piece, 
so  that  it  must  ascend  and  mix  with  the  air  in  the 
room  before  it  finds  its  ultimate  exit  by  the  fireplace 
or  outlet  flue.  In  fact,  the  fireplace  itself  should  be 
the  fountain  of  warmed  fresh  air  to  an  apartment, 
since  no  draught  thence  can  be  anno^dng  to  any  of 
the  inmates  of  the  room.  The  air  may  be  brought, 
according  to  its  position  upon  different  floors,  from 
below  by  air-bricks  inserted  in  the  walls  between  the 
joists;  or  from  above  the  roof  bv  a  flue  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  this  flue  be  carried  in  close 
connection  with  the  chimney-flue,  whether  in  separate 
jiipes,  as  by  Mr.  Jennings'  method,  by  the  use  of 
lioyd's  metal  withs,  or  ordinary  brick  ones,  the  air 
drawn  down  by  the  suction  of  the  fire  will  have  the 
temperature  considerahly  raised  above  that  of  the 
outer  atmosphere,  the  coldness  of  which  entering  by 
windows  is  unendurable. 

As  regards  grates,  the  varieties  of  which  are  end- 
less, I  can  only  deal  with  some  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  those  at  prc-tcnt  before  the  public,  and  note 
the  principles  which  are  or  should  be  observed  in 
them. 

The  more  that  firebrick  or  fireclay  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  part  which  encjoses  the  fire  the 
better.  It  absorbs  heat  which  would  otherwise 
escape,  and  can  communicate  it  to  air  passing  through 
spaces  in  contact  with  it,  without  the  unpleasant, 
and  doubtless  unwholesome,  sensation  caused  by  air 
which  is  overheated  by  contact  with  iron. 

The  depth  from  front  to  hack  should  be  small, 
sullicient  that  the  boily  of  fuel  be  not  too  soon  ex- 
hausted, but  no  more,  or  much  of  the  heat  generated 
within  the  mass  of  fuel,  being  prevented  from  ra- 
diating, will  be  lost. 

The  form  of  the  back,  by  what  is  called  the 
Milner  plan,  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  by 
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Mr.  W.  U.  "Wheeler,  C.E.,  being  in  shape  like  the 
angular  part  of  the  letter  K,  projecting  inwaris, 
about  a  foot  above  the  grate-bottom,  and  then  re- 
turning back,  is  good,  as  the  angle  catches  the  flame 
and  reflects  it  into  the  room,  and  the  smoke  curling 
round  the  projection,  comes  in  contact  with  the  red- 
hot  fireclay,  and  thereby  is  partially  consumed.  The 
iottom  of  the  grate  by  this  plan  is  raised  not  more 
than  4in.  above  the  hearth,  and  is  of  solid  firebricks 
or  a  fireclay  slab  ;  the  lire  made  on  which  gives 
greater  heat  and  consumes  less  coal  than  in  ordinary 
grates. 

The  slow  combustion-grate,  advertised  by  Clark 
&  Hunt,  has  the  fire  so  placed  on  a  low  slab,  and  en- 
closed by  firebrick,  but  wonld  be  improved  by  adding 
tlie  Milner  back.  Existing  grates  may  be  brought 
[  partly  under  the  same  conditions  by  fitting  plates  of 
'  sheet-iron  over  their  gratings  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
air  entering  from  below.  The  grate  should  be  half 
filled  with  nuts  of  coal,  and  the  fire  made  upon  this 
stratum  of  fuel  and  allowed  gradually  to  burn  down 
to  it.  Dr.  Arnott's  grate  is  upon  this  principle, 
having  a  box  with  supply  of  coal  beneath,  which  is 
lifted  as  required  upwards  to  the  fire  above.  The 
principle  would  be  still  further  carried  out  by  having 
the  flue  beneath,  instea-i  of  above  the  grate,  if  proper 
draught  could  be  ensured;  but  systems  of  descend- 
ing flues  are  seldom  to  be  depended  upon. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  ecomony  in  the  plan  of 
thus  burning  coal  downwards ;  but  it  demands  patience 
as  well  as  care,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  fire 
to  become  a  good  one,  and  it  is  apt  to  become  dull, 
so  that  when  really  cold  a  poker  frequently  disturbs 
its  stratification.  Then,  though  some  descriptions  of 
eoal  can  so  be  wholly  consumed,  other  ashes  of  other 
qualities  cannot,  and  thu3  the  fire  becomes  choked. 

To  enclose  the  space  underneath  the  bottom 
formed  by  an  iron  grating,  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  of  preventing  air  feeding  the  fire  from  below, 
and  yet  allow  ashes  to  fall  through,  and  these  could 
be  removed  daily  by  the  servant,  by  means  of  a  re- 
movable door. 

The  late  Mr.  Pierce's  (now  Penfold's)  fire-lump 
grates,  and  those  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  others,  are 
good  in  having  the  fire  surrounded  by  fireclay,  and 
the  backs  grooved  behind  for  the  passage  of  air  to 
be  warmed  and  conveyed  where  desired.  They  would 
be  improved  by  one  or  other  treatment  of  bottom 
suggested,  and  by  the  Milner  form  of  the  back,  as 
also  by  the  provision  of  a  larger  space  for  warming 
air  behind.  The  invention  by  Messrs.  Young,  of 
Queen-street,  Cheapi^ide,  recently  described  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  for  introducing  fresh  supplies 
of  coal  when  needed  into  ordinary  grates  and  ranges, 
into  the  bottom  instead  of  on  to  the  top  of  the  tire, 
has  the  same  desired  end  of  making  the  smoke  pass 
through  an  already  heated  mass  of  fuel  and  so  be- 
coming consumed,  ami  loss  of  heating  power  pre- 
vented. Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Whitehall,  has  an 
extremely  ingenious  patented  arrangement  by  which 
the  smoke,  after  it  has  risen  from  the  fire,  i>5  diverted 
by  a  damper  and  made  to  pass  round  and  re-enter 
the  grate  at  the  lower  part  of  one  side,  and  pass 
tlirough  deep  bars,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed, 
so  that  the  smoke  is  consumed,  and  only  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  escape  through  the  other  side 
to  the  Hue  proper.  Thus  the  fire  is  intensified  and 
made  brilliant,  creation  of  soot  in  the  flue  to  a  great 
degree  preventeii.  and  fresh  air  is  admitted  from  the 
front  of  the  grate  through  chambers  in  the  substance 
of  the  fire-brick  sides,  which  have  had  the  heat 
passing  entirely  round  them.  Mr.  Taylor  has  re- 
cently at  my  request  simplified  its  details,  so  that  it 
should  be  as  self-acting  as  possible,  which  I  consider 
essential. 

Captain  Galton's  stove  has  excellent  merits  in  a 
roomy  accessible  heating  chamber  behind  ;  in  the 
proper  connection  of  the  flue  from  grate  with  the 
brickwork  flue  above,  so  that  smoke  cannot  leak  into 
hot-air  chamber ;  in  the  facility  of  introducing  the 
warmed  air  through  any  part  of  the  ciiiinncy-breast, 
or  to  other  rooms;  and  in  the  shape  of  the  back 
being  concave,  so  as  to  have  the  same  effect  an  the 
Milner  back  ;  but  it  would,  in  my  ojiinion.  make  this 
grate  more  economical  to  shut  off  the  air  from  the 
bottom,  and  feed  it  only  from  the  front  and  top. 

Mr.  Boyd  admits  warmed  fresh  air  copiously  by  an 
ornamental  panel  above  the  fireplace  opening,  whence 
it  rises'  into  the  room.  Tliis,  or  the  sides  of  the 
chimney-breast,  arc  as  good  positions  for  inlets  a^ 
can  be  chosen  ;  but.  if  the  air  enter  by  the  hearth  or 
Bides  of  grates,  it  will  be  drawn  at  once  by  tin;  fire, 
and  defeat  the  purposeof  ventilating  the  apartment. 

Such  grates  and  arrangements,  however,  seldom 
find  their  way  into  the  bulk  of  the  houses  of  the 
middle  class;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state 
that,  of  ordinary  ironmonger's  goods,  those  which 
have  regulating  louvres  or  small  doors  to  the  flues  at 
back  are  economical  of  hc.at.  minimising  the  por- 
tion  that  escapes   to  the    tiue.     Provision    of  air, 


however,    must  in  some  shape    be    secured,   unless 
health  is  to  be  sacrificed. 

Greater  economy  and  more  heat  will  he  obtained 
by  those  who  confine  their  metal-work  to  the  front 
bars,  and  simply  construct  the  rest  with  firebricks  or 
fireclay  slabs. 

{To  he  concluded.) 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  FITXESS.* 

IT  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Beauty  of  Fitness 
that  the  architect  who  would  produce  a  fine 
building  ought  undoubtedly  to  proceed.  Let  him 
think,  and  that  neither  lightly  nor  superficially, 
what  the  thing  is  that  he  has  undertaken  to  do. 
AYhat  purpose  is  the  structure,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  hs  is  to  setup  intended  to  fulfil?  Is  it  one 
large  enclosure — a  church,  a  I'arliament  House,  a 
theatre,  a  concert  hall  ?  or  is  it  a  collection  of  apart- 
ments of  various  sizes — a  college,  a  hospital,  a 
cluster  of  courts  or  chambers  to  be  used  for  business 
purposes?  "Whatever  it  is.  let  him  consider  dili- 
gently and  rationally  how  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  most  completely  be  met.  Let  him,  at  first  at 
any  rate,  study  no  other  thing  but  the  convenience 
of  those  who  will  use  the  place.  Is  it  a  concert 
hall  that  is  wanted?  AYhat  is  the  shape  which  has 
been  found  to  suit  best  the  acoustic  necessities  of 
such  a  structure?  How  ma\'  the  largest  number  of 
people  be  most  conveniently  accommodated,  how 
best  supplied  with  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress? 
Or  suppose  the  building  to  be  erected  is  one  which  is 
to  contain  many  separate  apartments  under  one  roof. 
In  that  case  a  different  set  of  considerations  press 
upon  the  architect's  attention.  What  shall  be  the 
size  of  each  one  of  those  rooms  or  courts  ?  How 
shall  they  be  placed  with  reference  to  each  other — 
what  provision  must  be  maJe  of  antechambers  or 
corridors?  How  many  floors  are  required?  Of 
the  apartments  to  be  provided  which  should  be  on 
the  basement,  which  on  the  floor  above  ?  For  abso- 
lute convenience,  and  with  no  other  thing  whatso- 
ever in  view,  how  should  these  matters  be  ordered? 
Now,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact  that  considera- 
tions based  thus  on  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  some 
individual  case  could  be  likely  to  prove  a  hindrance 
to  him  who  should  have  to  deal  with  them.  Very 
far  from  it.  To  the  true  artist  the  necessities  of  the 
case  are  always  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
being  indeed  to  such  an  one  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  extremest  value.  Take  that  very  in- 
stance just  considered,  of  a  building  which  is  to 
comprise  under  one  roof  all  sorts  of  chambers  or 
courts  of  various  sizes,  and  needed  for  various  pur- 
poses. Here  is  one  such  apartment  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on  in  it,  must 
be  constructed  so  as  to  afford  accommodation  to  a 
great  number  of  people  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Here  is  another  which,  though  not  liable  to  be  so 
densely  filled  as  the  first,  must  yet  be  able  on  occa- 
sion to  accommodate  a  tolerably  large  number  of 
occupants.  Next  to  it  comes  a  chamber  where  no 
such  considerable  crowd  is  ever  likely  to  assemble, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions. Now,  here  at  once  is  afforded  an  amount  of 
guidance  to  the  architect  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
certainly  know  how  to  profit  by.  The  various  sizes 
and  shapes  of  these  different  apartments,  which  he 
is  bound  to  include  in  his  design,  will  ensure  of 
necessity  a  certain  variation  and  irregularity  of  the 
ground  plan,  which  will  prove  of  the  highest  sug- 
gestive value.  The  external  fcrm  of  the  future 
building  is — -except  in  the  matter  of  height  and  roof 
design — in  the  main  determined  by  the  lines  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  on  it  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
different  masses,  and  their  division  into  those  great 
blocks,  the  outline  and  liglit  and  shade  of  which  the 
eye  takes  in  at  a  first  glance,  are  altogether  depen- 
dent. Other  constructive  necessities  there  are  which 
would  again  affect  the  lines  of  this  plan  ;  corridors, 
and  waiting-rooms,  and  antechambers  would  be  re- 
quired, and,  likely  enough,  some  central  vestibule 
which  should  give  access  to  all  those  great  and  small 
apartments  which  would  be  grouped  around  it.  Nor 
wouUl  the  influence  of  these  necessities  of  the  case 
stop  here.  The  placing  of  these  chambers  or  courts 
so  that  each  may  get  its  due  and  necessary  share  of 
light  and  air,  their  relative  positions  with  regard  to 
one  another,  some  of  them  needing — owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  in  them — to 
be  close  together,  others  to  be  far  asunder;  the  very 
difference  of  level  which  may  exist  in  the  ground  on 
which  the  edifice  is  to  stand,  its  adaptation  to  those 
buildings  which  surround  or  are  contiguous  to  it,  the 


*  From  an  article  entitled  "ThoTruo  School  for  Archi- 
tc(!tH,"  iu  tho  last  number  of  Fra^er'a  Magazine.  Possibly 
tho  writer  thinks  hf>  in  tellinsf  tho  world  Romethin^  new  ; 
if  K.>,  ho  is  mJMtukcn.  as  the  name  principle  has  boon  ad- 
vocated and  inserted  un  dozens  of  times  in  the  architectural 
papers. 


atmospheric  conditions  to  which  its  outer  walls  are 
destined  to  be  subjected — all  these  things  would  to  a 
mind  unfettered  by  conventional  prejudices,  and 
candidly  prepared  to  accept  the  situation  with  which 
it  finds  itself  face  to  face,  prove  full  of  guidance  of 
the  most  inestimable  worth. 

But  then  if  they  are  to  prove  so,  the  architect,  as 
has  been  said  above,  must  have  his  mind  unfettered! 
He  must  be  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  teacliing 
which  nature  affords  him,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  architecture  of  the  world  besides,  and  of  deriving 
from  such  study  all  the  instruction  which  may  by 
any  means  be  extracted  from  it.  He  must  neither 
be  wedded  to  the  pinnacles  and  gargoyles  of  the 
Gothic  style  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  en- 
slaved b\-  the  fetters  of  those  tyrannical  "five 
orders,"  which  seem  chiefly  useful  for  the  throwing 
up  of  a  barricade  before  the  temple  of  architectural 
fame,  and  rendering  the  road  which  leads  to  it  an 
everlasting  "■  no  thoroughfare.'" 

That  such  barricade  may  be  broken  down,  if  we 
will  only  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  is  there  any 
need  for  us,  in  contemplating  future  architectural 
undertakings,  to  fall  into  the  despair  to  which  some 
of  our  art  critics  would  consign  us  without  mercy. 
We  are  not  working  in  the  dark  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  sort.  We  are  in  a  condition  to 
profit  by  certain  architectural  experiments  made 
more  than  two  hundred  years  back,  with  no  view 
probably  to  our  advantage  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  progress,  but  none  the  less  valuable  as  ex- 
periments for  all  that.  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
that  most  beautiful  fragment  of  a  palace  which  we 
call  Whitehall,  are  two  structures  which,  as  show- 
ing what  kind  of  architecture  is  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  a  London  building  is  sub- 
ject to,  are  of  simply  inestimable  value.  For  what 
is  required  of  a  London  building?  That  its  light 
and  shade  should  be  bold  and  distinct,  that  the 
general  plan  of  it  should  be  on  a  large  scale  as  to  its 
main  divisions  and  masses,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
character  of  its  ornamentation,  as  well  as  the 
material  of  which  it  is  constructed,  should  be  capable 
of  setting  smoke  and  soot  entirely  at  defiance.  Now, 
all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  buildings  in- 
dicated above.*  The  main  outline  and  design  of 
both  are  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  single  glance. 
They  possess  all  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  what- 
ever is  conceived  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  No  considerations  of 
convenience  and  usefulness  are  sacrificed  to  archi- 
tectural whims  and  crotchets.  No  dilettante  ob- 
soletism  of  fantastic  gables,  of  inexcusable  gar- 
goyles, or  unpardonable  pinnacles  is  here  to  weary 
and  aggravate  the  rational  passer-by.  What  can  be 
urged  against  this  style,  or  some  such  modification 
of  it  as  modern  requirements  may  suggest  ?  What 
that  we  need  in  a  building  which  is  to  be  available 
for  nineteenth  century  purposes  is  there  with  which 
this  style  is  not  compatible?  There  is  no  kind  o£ 
architecture  so  reasonable  in  all  points,  nor  any  that 
leaves  so  large  a  margi^a  for  the  meeting  of  those 
various  requirements  which  every  architect  has  to 
deal  with  in  fulfilling  the  injunctions  of  his  em- 
ployers. The  laws  which  regulate  this  school  are 
few  and  elastic,  and  permit  an  immeasurably  greater 
license  than  those  of  either  the  strictly  Classical  or 
the  Gothic  styles.  The  main  shapes  and  masses  of 
a  structure  built  in  conformity  with  these  laws  are 
square  and  simple;  they  lend  themselves  to  great 
prolongation  of  extent  and  variety  of  form,  and 
admit  consequently  of  the  construction  of  rooms  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  that  can  possibly  be  required. 
The  doorways  in  a  Palladian  building  are  large  and 
imposing,  and  the  windows  are  of  great  size  ;  they 
admit  floods  of  light  into  the  rooms  which  they 
illuminate;  they  are  adapted  to  modern  glazing, 
and  are  imobstructed  by  any  of  those  irrational 
blocks  of  masonry  which  arc  essential  elements,  as 
arc  also  the  smallest  of  window-panes,  of  the  Gothic 
school.  The  ornamentation,  again,  which  belongs 
to  this  Palladian  style  is  simple  and  free  from 
whimsicality,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  its 
resources  might  safely  be  ventured  on  by  an  archi- 
tect possessed  of  judgment  and  discretion,  as  well  as 
a  fair  share  of  fancy  and  imagination.  In  short,  a 
building  might  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  this  school,  liberally  interpreted, 
which  should  be  altogether  impregnable.  \Yhite- 
hall  itself — an  example  which,  by  reason  of  its  non- 
ecclesiastical  character,  is  more  generally  available 
than  S.  Paul's — is  thus  impregnable.  Its  large 
plain  surfaces  undisfigured  by  any  eccentricities  of 
ornamentation,  and  yet  in  nowise  bare  and  inornate, 
its  comprehensiveness  of  design,  everything  about  it, 
even  to  the  very  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  and  which 
the  inevitable  black  smears  of  London  soot  altogether 

*  Our  contributor's  admiration  for  S.  Paul's  has  a  little 
run  away  with  him  here. — En.  Fraser's  ISagazine. 
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fail  to  disfigure,  seem  to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the 
soundest  principles  of  constructive  art,  and  with  the 
lessons  incalculated  by  that  *' one  school"  which  is 
*'  kept  by  Nature." 

The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  means  of  a  dili- 
gent course  of  study  in  that  one  .school,   and  by  an 
unflinching  adherence  to    the   dictates   of  common 
sense,  was  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
as  the  onl}*  one  infallible  source  of  guidance  to  which 
we  may  trust  ourselves  at  all  times  without  doubt 
or  hesitation.     Let  us  now  ask  to  what  practical  re- 
sults have  the  brief  reflections  into  which   we  have 
have    been    led,    while    following    out  this    simple 
theory,  guided  us?     Chiefl}',  and  above  all,  we  have 
found  that  the  attainment  of  perfect  convenience, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  special  purpose,  is  the  fir.st 
and  paramount  object  to  be  considered   in  the  con- 
struction of  any  building,  great  or   small,  and  that 
to  this  all  things  whatsoever    are  to  be  sacrificed  ; 
that  the  inside  of  the  structure  being  thus  designed 
with  an  eye  to  convenience,  the  outside  should  follow 
it,  and  be  influenced  b\'  it  in  all  its  main  shapes  and 
outlines,  a  course  which,  if  courageously  persevered 
in,  and  tempered   with   judgment    and  good    taste, 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  noble  de- 
sign, on  which  might  be  engrafted  such  ornamenta- 
tion as  the  artist  might  see  tit  to  introduce  ;  that  all 
such  decorative  matter,  and,  indeed,  all  decorative 
matter,  of  whatever    sort,  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  usefulness  and  fitness  of  the  building  to 
be  decorated,  and  should  in  no   wise  interfere  with 
those  great  first  principles  of  its  being,  and  that  such 
decoration  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  atmos- 
pheric and  other  contlitions  to  which  the  edifice  must 
necessarily  be  .subject.  Descending  from  general  prin- 
ciples to  matters  of  detail,  it  has  appeared  that  the  con- 
ditions insisted  on  above  are  not  fulfilled  by  buildings 
in  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style,  many  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  which  are  incompatible  with  modern 
requirements,  and  are  opposed  in  most  particulars  to 
what  common   sense  and   a   regard  to   convenience 
point  out  as  desirable;  besides  that,  there  belongs  to 
it  a    certain    quaintness  and  grotesqueness   which, 
natural    and  in  character  with  the  age  when  that 
style  was  first  developed,  savour,   when  revived  in 
this   very  different  period  of   society,  of  affectation 
and  wilful  eccentricity.     Lastly,  it  has  appeared  that 
the  style  which  is  called  Italian  or  Palladian,  or  some 
modification  of  that  style,  is  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments  of   a    London    building,    being    exceedingly 
beautiful  both  in  general  structure  and  in  detail  of 
ornamentation,    and  being  capable  of  setting  at  de- 
fiance the  dirt  and  smoke  of  the  English  metropolis. 
Before  concluding,  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  the 
mCtition    of  certain    of    our  most    recent  architec- 
tectural  doings,  which  appear  to  have  been  designed 
to  a  great  extent  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on 
the  soundness  of  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  insist.     Among  the  last  great 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  here  in   London, 
those  which   have  of  late  sprung  into    existence  at 
South  Kensington  afford  a  very  valuable  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  time.     These  — and    this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  Albert  Hall — 'have  certainly 
been  constructed  on  that  one  sound  theory  of  the 
beauty  of  fitness,  of  which,  as  has  been  said  above, 
we  Fee  so  man}'   illustrations  in   nature,    and  which 
can  hardly  he  trusted  too  implicitly  or  too  far.    The 
Albert  llall  lias  been  built  in  accordance  with  all  the 
newest  lights  in  connection  with  acoustics  and  optics 
which  modern  ingenuity  has    struck  out,  the   object 
having  been   to   build  a  room   or  hall  in    which  the 
greatest  number  of  people  possible  should  be  able  to 
see  and  to  hear  perfectly.     The  shape  and  proportion 
of  the  hall  being  thus  decided  on.  its  outer  walls  were 
properly  regarded  as  a  mere  external  case,  to  afford 
shelter  and  protection  to  what  was  within,  and  were 
built  so  as  simply  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  interior 
structure.     The  result  has  been  the  production  of  a 
building    which  is  simple  and  dignified,  and  which^, 
but  for  a  certain  need  of  economy,  might  have  been 
exceedingly  beautiful.     The  dome,   however,  is  not 
liappy. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE. 

ON  the  2nd  of  October  last  the  first  meeting  of 
the  2oth  ses.tion  of  the  Liverpool  Ardiitec- 
tural  Society  was  held,  when  Mr.  T.  I).  liarry, 
IVesident,  lieliverecl  an  address.  Am()ng  other 
matters  he  dwelt  on  the  scientific  knowledge  it  was 
essential  an  architect  should  possess. 

Scientific  knowledge,  said  Mr.  Barry,  has  now 
become  a  necessity  in  every  artistic  and  construi-tive 
pursuit,  and  those  wlio  aim  at  a  high  standard  must 
not  lag  behind  in  this  respect.  The  late  Professor 
"Whewell,  referring  to  the  contrast  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  work,  said  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures : — 


"  Looking  at  the  progress  of  art  and  science  in 
past  times,  we  find  in  general  that  art  has  preceded 
science.  Men  executed  great  works  before  they  had 
a  scientific  insight  into  the  principles  on  which  the 
success  of  their  labours  was  founded.  There  were 
good  artificers  in  metal  before  the  principles  of 
chemistry  were  known.  Mighty  masses  were  raised 
into  the  air  before  there  was  a  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical powers.  The  earlier  generations  did — the 
later  explained  how  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so — 
art  was  the  mother  of  science  ;  the  comely  mother  of 
a  daughter  of  far  loftier  and  serener  beauty." 

'*  Stimulated  by  the  sight  of  such  massive  works 
of  human  skill — stimulated  still  more  by  the  natural 
working  of  those  powers  of  man  from  which  such 
skill  had  arisen — men  were  led  to  seek  for  science  as 
well  as  art — for  science  as  the  natural  complement 
of  art,  and  fulfilment  of  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
which  art  excites — for  science  is  the  fully  developed 
blossom,  of  which  art  is  the  wonderfully  involved 
bud." 

In  this  address  I  am  led  in  some  measure  to  deviate 
from  what  has  frequently  been  customary  among 
those  who  have  from  time  to  time  spoken  from  this 
chair,  and  it  has  been  partlj'  because  the  great  works 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  date,  have 
frequentl}''  and  with  great  ability  been  described  and 
criticised,  leaving  me  but  little  ground  to  travel,  and 
partly  because  I  feel  strongly,  that,  in  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  architectural  profession  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  we  must  look  for  a  fuller 
development  of  the  art  and  science  of  the  profession 
in  the  rising  generation  of  its  members. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  times  past  have  shown  no  lack  of  the 
genius  to  invent,  the  patience  to  persevere,  and  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  overcome  all  the  difliculties 
which  occurred  in  the  execution  of  their  many  im- 
portant works ;  we  know  this,  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  their  successes ;  yet  still  I  feel  that  as  the  import- 
ance and  magnitude  of  the  work  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing, so  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  rising  generation 
of  architects  to  be  educated  to  the  evident  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Scientific  education  is  made  a  special  object  in  all 
the  great  schools  and  colleges  on  the  Continent,  and 
although  at  the  present  time  many  great  facilities 
for  scientific  study  have  been  opened  up  in  this 
country,  I  scarcely  think  that  the  opportunities  have 
been  fully  appreciated.  I  do  not  fear,  nor  have  I 
ever  feared,  that  the  art  workers  of  this  country 
would  prove  unequal  to  any  demands  which  may  be 
laid  upon  them,  but  if  they  are  to  rise  to  this  position, 
they  must  not  neglect  the  daily  increasing  oppor- 
tunities of  scientific  information  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  avocation. 

Not  long  since,  at  an  art  exhibition,  I  heard  a 
remark  from  Lord  Granville  which  exactly  illus- 
trates what  I  wish  to  convey ;  he  said  "There  was 
an  old  lady  being  driven  down  Piccadilly  one  day 
when  the  thoroughfare  was  much  crowded,  and  the 
horses  of  her  carriage,  being  very  spirited,  were  going 
along  at  a  quick  pace,  so  she  pulled  the  check  string, 
and  said  to  her  coachman,  '  John,  are  you  not  driving 
too  fast  ?  *  John  answered,  '  There's  no  fear,  ma'am ;' 
to  which  she  replied,  '  There  you  are  ■WTong,  John  ; 
there  may  be  no  danger,  but  there's  a  great  deal  of 
fear !" 

It  is  from  these  considerations  that  I  would  urge 
it  as  a  special  dut}'  upon  our  young  members  to 
take  good  heed  that  the  honourable  and  high  position 
achieved  and  maintained  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  them  should  not  in  an  age  of  still  greater  re- 
sponsibilities suffer  any  declension  in  those  who 
follow. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  these  remarks, 
I  and  to  bring  them  mure  prominently  before  the 
younger  members,  I  would  draw  a  short  outline  of 
the  nature  of  such  works  as  usually  fall  within  the 
scope  of  architectural  practice,  or  within  the  cus- 
tomary experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  art  of 
building: 

1.  Warehouses  for  the  storage  of  goods. 

2.  Public  ofiices,  railway  stations,  and  buildings 
representing  conunercial  enterprise. 

;i.   Mansions  and  dwelling  houses. 

\.  Bridges,  quay  walls,  and  works  where  special 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  against  injury  by  the 
action  of  water. 

o.  Works  of  sewerage  and  ether  underground  con- 
structions. 

(1.  Churi^ies  and  places  of  worship,  including 
school  buildings. 

Of  course  the'jp  form  but  a  very  few  of  the  various 
classes  of  building,  but  they  are  sufllcient  to  point 
out  otie  important  fact,  that  the  choice  of  materials 
to  be  used  in  these  works  should  be  a  matter  of 
special  consideration,  that  each  class  of  material 
siiould  not  only  be  good  as  to  quality,  but  that  it 


should  be  suitable  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended. 
In  the  first  instance  which  I  have  enumerated,  where 
large  masses  and  heavy  blocks  are  employed  in  the 
construction,  taking,  for  example,  the  article  of  stone, 
how  essential  it  is  to  ascertain  what  qualitj'  of  stone 
is  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  how  its  structure 
and  beds  will  prove  available  for  the  mode  of  con- 
struction adopted,  and  the  weight  it  has  to  sustain  ; 
now,  it  is  in  such  a  case  that  the  knowledge  of  geology 
proves  of  incalculable  value  to  the  designer,  who 
will,  in  addition,  if  he  would  master  his  subject,  visit 
the  quarry  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
strata  of  the  stone,  and  the  frequency  or  absence  of 
loose  veins,  or  other  imperfections. 

The  same  remark  will  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Nos.  2  and  3,  where  a  more  delicate  material  would 
be  appropriate,  and  where  ornamentation  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  would  be  required. 

In  the  case  enumerated  under  No.  4,  a  different 
class  of  material  would  have  to  be  selected,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

Another  important  material  to  be  understood  is 
brick  ;  its  quality,  form,  strength,  weight,  powers  of 
absorption,  bond,  and  general  construction ;  and 
here,  as  regards  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  clay,  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  of  vast  importance  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  the  clay  we  trample 
under  our  feet  cannot  be  brought  into  proper  and  in- 
telligent use  without  the  aid  of  science.  And  this,  I 
think,  gives  our  young  members  a  useful  lesson, 
namely,  that  they  may  never  be  ashamed  to  soil  their 
hands  in  seeking  full  information,  as  science  without 
practical  experiment  will  be  quite  as  worthless  as 
practice  without  scientific  knowledge.  The  kid- 
gloved  section  of  art  workers  will  never  soar  above 
mediocrity,  if  they  even  reach  so  far.  The  taint 
which  the  true  artist  has  to  shun  is  not  the  stain  of 
honest  industrious  investigation,  but  the  smallest 
blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  honour  and  integrity. 
Mortar  is  another  material  requiring  special  conside- 
ration, and  this,  too,  must  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  conditions  and  position  of  the  structure  in 
which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

In  no  article  of  such  general  use  in  building  is 
there  such  inattention  manifested  as  in  the  making 
of  mortar,  and  yet  the  very  life  of  the  structure  is 
dependent  upon  its  component  parts,  quahty,  and 
mode  of  mixture. 

The  nature  of  the  lime,  the  proper  quantity  of 
sand  suitable  to  its  quality,  the  removal  of  the  un- 
burnt  core,  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  made  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  day's  work,  are  all  to  be  takeu 
into  consideration. 

Cement  is  another  material  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  being  now  so  extensively  used  in 
our  most  important  works.  In  this  article  there  is 
very  great  competition,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
and  serious  adulterations  take  place,  so  that  a  proper 
test  should  in  all  cases  be  applied,  so  as  to  prove  its 
strength,  the  time  it  takes  to  set,  and  the  best  mode 
of  mixing. 

Concrete,  also,  is  one  of  those  artificial  foundations 
which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly,  both 
iu  its  preparation  and  mode  of  laying  down ;  and 
when  properly  deposited  it  forms  a  most  valuable 
and  immoveable  support  where  the  natural  soil  will 
not  afford  it,  and  not  unfrequently  when  the  ex- 
cavated ground  is  too  soft  to  be  trusted,  a  good 
foundation  of  this  material  may  be  obtained  by 
laying  it  on  the  surface,  taking  advantage  of  the 
grass  where  no  better  support  can  be  found. 

Puddle  is  another  valuable  material  requiring  care 
and  investigation  as  to  its  properties  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration. In  all  cases  where  the  action  of  water  has  to 
be  guarded  against,  it  is  a  neces.sity,  and  this  being  the 
case  it  is  worthy  of  our  careful  attention.  In  cases 
of  underground  stories  in  houses,  rain-water  tanks,, 
trenches  formed  for  the  exclusion  of  running  springs, 
i!cc.,  all  ofiiciency  depends  upon  the  perfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  clay,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  deposited 
and  amalgamated.  And  here  I  my  just  observe 
thatiu  all  house  drainage,  where  health  and  comfort 
arc  the  chief  objects,  every  drain  pipe  should  not 
only  bo  jointed,  but  also  entirely  .surrounded  with  a 
thiek  coating  of  puddle,  which  effectually  seals  the 
drain,  and  preserves  the  soil  from  contamination  by 
leak-ige,  which  under  any  other  circumstances  will 
take  place,  even  through  the  jtipe  itself. 

The  various  qualities  of  timber  are,  of  course,  a 
most  necessary  study:  their  structure,  bearing  pro- 
perties, fitness  for  external  and  interhal  work,  and 
another  element,  whieh  is,  I  fear,  too  often  overlooked, 
their  effect  in  construction,  by  adopting  variety-  of 
colour  iu  the  material  itself.  (»ften.  I  think,  we 
miss  the  mark  in  seeking  for  artificial  ccdour  and 
decoration,  while  we  neglect  that  ready,  inexpensive, 
and  eiuluriug  variety  which  can  be  applied  in  the 
coustruction  iLself. 
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These  remarks  -will  apply  with  equal  force  to  other 
materials,  such  as  briclt  and  stone.  If  a  suitable 
colour  cannot  be  found  in  the  material  let  us  not 
attempt  to  colour  it.  If  bricks  cannot  be  found  red 
enough  to  produce  the  strong  contrasts  at  which 
many  architects  are  now  aiming,  let  us  learn  to 
discard  rather  than  to  paint  them.  As  I  said  before, 
our  wisdom  consists  in  accommodating  the  design  to 
the  materials  we  have  at  our  command  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  more  we  keep  this  point  in  view 
the  nearer  will  be  our  approach  to  true  artistic 
feeling. 

When  we  see  men  painting  the  bricks  on  the  out- 
side of  a  church  tower,  inflaming  the  surface  here 
and  there  with  an  artificial  colour  which  can  only 
endure  for  a  year  or  two,  and  can  never  be  renewed 
after  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed,  it  is  almost 
time  to  speak  out  for  our  churches.  AVhen  we  see 
stone  surfaces  and  mouldings,  aye  even  carved  work 
itself,  coated  over  with  a  dark  green  ground,  and 
afterwards  floriated  or  bescrolled  with  misshapen 
figures,  we  sigh  for  a  spot  on  which  our  aching  eyes 
can  rest,  some  quiescent  surface  which  is  a  necessary 
element  in  every  true  .irtistic  effect. 

If  we  want  colour  in  our  churches  let  us  have 
good  stained  glass,  and  this  will  impart  all  the  colour 
that  we  need  for  our  stonework. 

Let  us  decorate  our  roofs  and  ceilings  if  we  will, 
but  let  us  spare  our  walls,  and  most  of  all  our 
mouldings  and  carved  work,  so  peculiarly  intended, 
in  their  form  anel  combination,  to  produce  an  effect 
of  hght  and  shade,  which  by  the  introduction  of 
colour  we  entirely  sweep  away. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEKS' 
SOCIETl'. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  this  society  for  session 
1871-7'2  was  held  on  Frid.iy  evening  last  at 
"Westminster  Chambers,  when  the  President,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Whitaker,  read  his  inaugural  address. 

After  noticing  the  satisfactorj'  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  society,    Mr.   Whitaker  proceeded  to 
notice  matters  of  more   general  professional  interest. 
He  firstly   referred    to  what  he  characterised  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  engineering  enterprise  now  before 
the  public,  viz.,  the  proposed  improved  communica- 
tion between  this  country  and  the  Continent.     He 
then  went  on  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important 
engineering  schemes  which  will  come  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  ensuing  session,  and  after  briefly'  referr- 
ing to  the  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
by  the  State,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  there  is  one 
branch  of  the  constructive    arts  that  has  for  ages 
excited   the  admiration    of    all,   and  has  tested  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  engineer,  perhaps,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  all  the  other  branches  taken  col- 
lectively, viz.,  the  art  of  briilge  building.    He  deeply 
regretted  that  the  day  of  stone  bridges  is  past.     The 
bold  and  massive  appearance  of  bridges  constructed 
of  this  material  gives  a  result  that  no  other  material 
has  or  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  Who  can  view  with- 
out a  pang  of  horror  the  abominations  called  girder 
bridges  ?      Doubtless  the  immense  weight  of  super- 
structure in  stone  bridges  has  been  the  great  cause  of 
their  failure,  the  foundations  being  unable  to  resist 
anch  enormous  weights  for  an  indefinite  time   with- 
out settling,  but  still,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  the 
foundation  of  a  stone  bridge  gives  way  in  time,  that 
the  superstructure  of  a  girder  bridge  will  give  way 
in    much   less   time — in   fact,    a   great   and  simul- 
taneous   fall    of  girder  bridges  may  be  looked   for. 
Fortunately,    the  introduction    of  steel  into  bridge 
building  has  given  us  a  material  capable  of  standing 
immense  crushing  strains.     The  large    bridge  now 
constructing  across  the  Mississippi  at  .S.   Louis  must 
be   considered   as   inaugurating   a   new    era.     Tlie 
gigantic  arches,  of  more  than  500ft.  span,  and  great 
height    above    water-line,    are    now    rapidly    being 
erected.       Tliis    wonderful    bridge    is    being   con- 
structed of   what  is  called    "  Chrome   steel."     Tliis 
steel  has  given  proofs  of  possessing  wonderful  strength 
and   evenness  of  quality,  which  latter  is  still  more 
important.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  once  more 
have  the  arch   reinstated  as  tlie    support  of  all  our 
viaducts,  even  if  it  be  of  metal.     Mr.  Whitaker  then 
proceeded  to  notice  at  some  length  the  '^  coal  ques- 
tion," repeating  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brainwell's  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  water  power,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  consumption  oi  fuel  for  manufacturing 
purposes  to  a  minimum.  I\Ir.  IJramwell  had  suggested 
that  when  the  tide  rose  and  fell  great  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood    of    large    manufacturing    districts, 
such  as  Uristol   or  Liverpool,   where    larg<?    natur;ii 
reservoirs  or  basins  were  passed,  that  a  dam  should  be 
placed  across  the   entrance   to  the  basin,   and   then 
■when  the  tide  rose    it  would  be  possible,  as  soon   as 
the  sea  was  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level    insiib' 
the    dam,    to      pass     the    water    through    suitable 
channels  into  the  basin,   the  water  working  iu    its 


pas.«age  turbines  of  great  capacity ;  and    when    the 
basin   was    filled    and  the  tide  falling,  by   a  proper 
arrangement  of  sluices,  the  same   turbines  could  be 
made  to  utilise  the  power  of  the  water  as  it  escaped 
through  the  channels  back  into  the  sea.     The   tur- 
bines,   it   was  suggested,    should  pump  water    into 
accumulators,  from  which  :t  might  be  delivered  at   a 
great  pressure  into   the  neighbouring  districts,    and 
there  utilised  in  the  factories  to  drive  high  pressure 
turbines  of  small  size  but  great  power.     This  plan 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  it  would  have  much 
opposition  from  shipowners  and  merchants,   whose 
ships  would  probably  require    to  be  locked   up  or 
down  through  the  entrance  of  the  basin  instead  of 
passing   freely  at  any  time ;    uuless,    indeed,   they 
entered  at  high  or  low  water,  which,  certainly,  in  the 
case  of    Bristol,  would  be  too  late  to  reach   the  port 
on  that  tide.     If  ever  carried  out,  the  working  ex- 
penses would  probably  be  a  minimum,  as  bej'ond  the 
renewal  of  the  small-sized   but  strong  distributing 
pipes,  little  cost  would  be  incurred.     With  regard  to 
sanitarj'  matters,  Mr.  Whitaker  briefly  noticed  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  Public  Health  Bill.     This',   though  not 
directly  affecting  the  engineering  part  of  the  ques- 
tion,   yet    he  had  no  doubt  that  its  working  will 
enable  works  of    drainage  to    be   carried  out  with 
greater    facilities    than    heretofore.     The    Act   that 
passed  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  Bill  which 
was  first  introduced — so  much  of  it  was  lopped  off 
and  struck  out  in  order  to  pass  the  main  principles 
of  the  measure.   By  transferring  the  sanitary  powers 
from   small  "  sewer   authorities  "   to  the  guardians 
of    the   unions   of    several    parishes,    it    is  hoped 
that  works,  the  cost  of  which  would  fall  heavily  on 
one  small  town  or  village,  may  be  carried  out,  and 
be  felt  less  burthensome  if   the  expense  is  spread 
over  a  large  district.     It  is  even  further  hoped  that 
several  unions   may  act  together,    and  assist  each 
other  in  carrying  out  sanitary  improvements.     One 
great  object  gained   bj'  the  transferring  of  power  to 
the  guardians  is  that  local  opposition    is  lessened 
and  more  independent  action  gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment.    A  local  board  or  sewer  authority,  being  com- 
posed of  residents   in  the  town  or  village,  even  if  its 
members  are  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  necessity 
of  sanitary  reform  they  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
afraid  to  act  for   fear  of  bringing  down  the  denun- 
ciations of  their  neighbours,  who  directly  anything 
iu  the  shape  of  a  rate  is  mentioned  set  up  a  howl 
against  the  originators  of  it.     With  the  guardians 
the  case   will  be  .altered.     There  will  always  be  a 
majority  of    members   from    neighbouring   villages 
able  to   act  independentlj'  of  the  popular  opposition 
in    the   immediate    vicinity    to    be    treated   for  the 
welfare  of  any  particular  district  they  may  think  it 
desirable    to    improve.     From    his    experience,    Mr. 
Whitaker  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  popu- 
lation of   this  country  could  be  polled,  75  per  cent. 
of  them  would  vote  for  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
The3'  would  rather  go  on  drinking  polluted  wafer 
and    breathing    a   contaminated    atmosphere,    than 
encourage  the  carrying  out   of   sanit.ary    improve- 
ments, the  cost  of  which  would  have  to  be  defrayed 
by  their  being  taxed  to  the  smallest  extent  per  head 
per     annum.     Hence  the  necessity'   of    the   powers 
being  invested  in  an  independent  authorit}^,  which, 
while  having  the  requisite  local  knowledge,  is  spread 
over    a    large    area.      The    opposition   of    powerful 
private  interests  is  also  a  difiiculty  that  will  have  to 
be   attacked   and   overcome  by    future    legislation. 
Witness  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Bill  of  this  session. 
He  was  not  going  to  say  whether  the  scheme  pro- 
posed was  the  best  possible  or  even   suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  but  had  it 
been  the  most  perfect  of  schemes  it  appears  that  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  in  opposition  to  it  woidd 
have  been   sufficient    to    upset  it.      Cases  like   this 
stultify  all   legislation   for  the  public  good.     It  is 
years  since  the  Sanitary  Act  and  the  Sewage  Utilisa- 
tion Acts  were  passed,  compelling  towns  to  ilischarge 
no  more  sewage  or   obnoxious   matters   into   water- 
courses, and  in  numerous  instaiu;es  injunctions  have 
been  laiil  on  Corporations  to  restrain  them  from  so 
doing.     But   what   is    the  consequence?  They   are 
between   Scylla    and    Charybdis.     They   propose  a 
scheme     of     irrigation     or     some    other     methods 
of    sewage  disposal,     and    up    starts    some    vested 
interest    in    opposition,    against    which    the    Acts 
in  question    are    unable    to    contend,  and    the    re- 
sult is     no    end    of    expense    and    ditHculty,    and 
probably  nrdhing  is  done.     Most  of   the    processes 
whereby  sewage  is  treated  by  precipitation,  with  the 
view   to    the  manufacture   of   a  solid  manure,    are 
doubtless  nmre  or  less  obnoxious  and  offensive  to  the 
neighbourhoods;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  tliat  a  sewage   farm  can  be,  and    has  been, 
conducted  in  .several  instances  without  causing    the 
.shghtest  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.     The  dilh- 
culty  is  in  getting  any  one  to  conduct  sewage  irriga- 
tion in  a  proper  manner.     Town   councils  and  local 


boards  often  spend  large  sums  in  engineering   works 
and  agricultural   operations  in  preparing   land  for 
this  treatment,  and  they  find  it  not  only  an  enormous 
expense,  with  no  adequate  return,  but  often   an  in- 
tolerable nuisance.     Where  land  can  be  handed  over 
to  au  intelligent  farmer  who    knows  and  appreciates 
the  value  of  sewage,   who  believes  in  it,  and   desires 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  succeed,,  but 
where  tlie  farmer  is  not  to  be  obtained,  or  where  Cor- 
porations prefer  to  work  the  farm  themselves,    they 
should  obtain  the  services  of  an  energetic  and    com- 
petent manager,  and  give  him  an  interest  in  the  work 
— pay  him  a  small  salary,  and  allow  him  a  percentage 
of  the  profits  ;  and  if  he  is  up  to  his  work    there 
need    be    no    fear    that    the    operations    will    not 
be    successful.     The  champions  of    irrigation    have 
for  many  years  advocated  the   passing  of  sewage 
over  the  land  in  a  raw  state  just  as  it   comes  from 
the  drains,  but  lately  it  is  advised  to   separate  the 
suspended  matter  from  the  liquid,  either  by  precipi- 
tation or  filtration,  and  treat  the  land  with  the  Latter 
only,  the  matters  in  solution  being  those  only  that 
are  of  anj'  value  as   fertilisers,   those  in  suspension 
being  worse  than  useless,  for  they  are  the  obnoxious 
ingredients  that  remain  on  the  surface  and  cause  the 
nuisance  which  is  so  often  feared.     A    method    o£ 
treating  town  sewage,  which  is  said  to  result  in  the 
purification  of  the  efliuent  water  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  profitable  material  to  be  used  as  cement, 
has  been  devised  by  General  Scott,  E.E.     By  mixing 
certain  proportions  of  lime  and  clay  with  the  solid 
parts    of  sewage   he  is   said    to  produce  a  valuable 
cement,  the  liquid  matter  being  treated  with  milk  of 
lime  and  purified  as  in  Prof.  Forbes'  phosphate  pro- 
cess.    Now,  this  may  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  solid  constituents  of  sewage,  which  form  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  raw  material,  and  which  has 
never  been  a  matter  of  much  difficult)',  but  whether 
it  is  of  any  value  in  improving  the  properties  of  the 
cement — as    cement — further    than    increasing    its 
bulk,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  purification  of  the  liquid 
matter   with   milk  of  lime  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  and  in  many  instances,  but  Mr.  Whitaker 
thinks  that  neither  of  the  divisions  of  General  Scott's 
process  are  likely  to  be  generally  adopted  or  exten- 
sively used.     He  had  very  little  confidence  in  any 
of  the  systems  as  yet  proposed  for  treatment  of  the 
solids  in  town  sewage,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
away  the  fluids,   by  far  the  most  valuable  consti- 
tuents.    Certainly,  they  cannot  warrant  their  being 
termed  processes  of  sewage  utilisation.     Irrigation 
is  the  only  means   that  has  yet  been   commercially 
successful  when  properly  carried  out,    at  the  same 
time  obtaining  a  pure  efliuent   water.      There  are 
many  localities,  however,  where  irrigation  is  not  only 
inapplicable,  but  impossible  within  the  limits  of  any 
ordinary   expenditure.     Where  this  is  the  case,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  best  method  of  sewage 
purification  yet  devised  (next  to  irrigation)  is  that  of 
intermittent  filtration   over  land.     Here  no  attempt 
at  utilisation  is  professed  to  be  made,  though  crops 
have  been  grown   at  Merthyr  on  the  land  prepared 
for  filtration,  and   doubtless  more  will    be,  but  the 
chief  aim   of  sewage  disposal  is  attained — the  puri- 
fication of  the  effluent  water,  and  it  is  a  system  that 
may  be  carried  out  with  little  difficulty  or  expense 
iu  almost  every  locality. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  members 
took  part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed 
to  the  President,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  DECAY  OF  STONE. 

AT  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  J.  P. 
.loule,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  R.  Angus 
Smith  said  that  he,  like  otiiers,  hail  observed  that  the 
particles  of  stone  most  liable  to  be  in  long  contact 
with  rain  from  town  atmospheres,  in  England,  at 
least,  were  most  subject  to  decay.  Believing  the  acid 
to  be  the  cause,  he  supposed  that  the  endurance  of  a 
silicious  stone  might  be  somewhat  measured  by 
measuring  its  resistance  to  acids,  lie  proposed, 
thi.Tefore,  to  use  stronger  solutions,  and  thus  to  ap- 
proach to  the  action  of  long  periods  of  time.  He 
tried  a  few  specimens  in  this  way,  and  with  mo.st 
promising  results.  Pieces  of  about  an  inch  cube 
were  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  hammer  and  the  number 
of  blows  counted.  Similar  ])ieces  were  steeped  in 
wejik  arid;  both  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  were 
tried,  aiul  the  lattei  preferred.  The  number  of  blows 
now  necessary  was  counted.  Some  sandstones  gave 
way  at  once  and  crumbled  into  sand  ;  some  resisted 
long.  Sonie  very  dense  silicious  stone  was  little  af- 
fected ;  it  had  stood  on  a  bridge  unaltered  for  cen- 
turies— in  a  country  place,  however.  These  trials 
wiTc  mere  beginnings  ;  he  had  arranged  for  a  very 
extensive  set  of  experiments  to  be  made,  so  as  to  fix 
on  a  standard  of  comparison,  but  had  not  found 
time  yet. 
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SANITARY   WORK  AT   SANDRINGHAM. 

DURING  the  late  Ulaess  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
considerable  interest  was  excited  as  to  the 
causes  which  led  thereto,  and  amongst  some  of  the 
theories  advanced  was  the  impurity  of  the  water  at 
Sandringham  House,  which,  it  appears,  is  derived 
from  a  well  near  the  house,  and  is  pumped  into  two 
tanks,  one,  over  the  kitchen,  supplying  the  water 
used  for  ail  culinary  purposes  and  also  the  coffee- 
room  and  offices  adjacent ;  the  other  cistern  situated 
in  the  tower  and  supplying  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment, including  housemaids'  closets,  baths,  &c.,  licc. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  month  the  London 
General  Water  Purifying  Company,  l")".  Strand, 
received  instructions  to  do  what  was  necessary 
towards  insuring  a  perfect  purilication  of  the  water 
supply.  This  they  effected  by  fixing  their  cistern 
filters  to  the  outlets  of  the  tanks,  for  which  purpose 
they  emplo3'ed  filters  capable  of  iiltering  from  sixteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  gallons  a  day,  a  quantity 
probably  more  than  will  ever  be  required,  and  this 
was  effected  without  any  disturbance  of  the  existing 
pipes  or  necet sitating  any  alterations  to  the  building. 
The  material  used  by  this  coiripany  as  a  filtering 
medium  being  solely  animal  charcoal,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  sanitary 
authorities  to  be  the  best  known  purifier  of  water, 
little  further  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  Sandring- 
ham water  supply  need  be  felt. 


LEAKAGE  FROM  GAS-MAINS. 

DR.  CARPENTER,  of  Croydon,  has  written  to 
ask  whether,  at  this  juncture,  when  gasmen 
are  striking,  colliers  demanding  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  and  coals  continue  at  famine  prices,  "  men 
of  science  "  cannot  do  something  to  mitigate  an  evil 
which  is  increasing  in  an  alarming  ratio — the  manner 
in  which  the  soil  of  our  towns  is  being  saturated 
with  gas  by  leakage  through  the  iron  mains.  The 
subject  has  on  previous  occasions  been  referred  to  in 
the  columns  of  the  Building  News,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  a  thorough  system  of  street  sub- 
ways for  the  gas  and  water  mains,  telegraph  wires, 
&c.,  is  the  only  probable  effectual  remedy.  Gas  and 
water  mains  are  invariably  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy 
and  very  rigid,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very 
large  diameter.  Innumerable  suggestions  have  been 
made  and  many  patents  t.aken  out,  for  joining  the 
pipe',  but  none  of  the  methods  of  connection  proposed 
have  been  found  equal  in  practice  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  casting  each  length  of  pipe  with  a  socket 
at  one  end,  into  which  the  slightly  tapering  end  of 
the  next  length  of  pipe  fits  and  is  made  water  or  gas 
tight  by  having  molten  lead  poured  into  the 
interstice.  This  method,  though  perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  devised,  is  but  a  poor  expedient  after  all, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  jupes  themselves 
are  laid.  A  long  length  of  gas  or  watermain,  laid  in 
the  ordinary  way  beneath  the  roadway  of  a  street,  can- 
not but  be  subject  to  varying  strains,  fur  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  make  the  "  bed  "  of  a  pipe-trench  of 
uniform  hardness  and  rigidity.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  larger  sizes  of  mains,  in  laying 
which  the  earth  is  cut  away  from  under  the  socket- 
joints  in  order  to  give  the  workmen  a  little  room  to 
use  their  tools,  and  it  is  not  easily  possible  to  fill  in 
the  earth  beneath  the  pipes  so  as  to  make  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  of  uniform  density  and  hardness.  This 
being  so,  in  course  of  a  short  time  the  heavy  tralfic 
of  our  streets  causes  the  mains  to  subside  or  "  settle  " 
unequally,  and  the  lengths  of  iron  pipe  being,  as  we 
have  said,  rigid  and  unyielding,  the  joints  show 
themselves  to  be  the  weak  points,  tlie  soft  lead  with 
which  they  are  caulked  yielding,  ami  causing  fissures 
by  which  the  gas  escapes.  With  llie  most  skilled 
and  conscientious  workmen  we  do  not  see  how  our 
gas  mains  are  to  be  laid  in  the  usual  mode  without 
the  results  that  Dr.  Carpenter  deplores,  for  we  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  the  pipes  to  be  so  evenlv 
bedded  as  to  be  unaffected  at  tlie  joints  by  the  heavy 
traffic  of  our  streets.  We  do  not  see  tliat  the  present 
joint  is  callable  of  any  real  improvement ;  in  fait, 
where  the  pipes  are  not  unequally  strained,  ijrobably 
no  other  joint  would  answer  so  well.  The  great 
leakage  that  undoul>tedly  takes  place  is  not,  there- 
fore, due  to  any  defect  of  the  pipes  themselves,  rir 
to  the  method  in  which  they  are  joined,  but  to  the 
method  in  whicli  they  are  laiil.  The  only  remedy 
for  this,  we  believe,  will  be  found  in  tlie  general  use 
of  subways  for  the  gas  and  water  mains,  such  as 
those  beneath  Soutliwark-street,  tlie  Ilolborn  Via- 
duct, Queen  Victoria-street,  and  the  Tliames  Em- 
bankment. If  we  remember  rightly,  the  gas  and 
water  companies  were  at  first  exlreniely  averse  to 
laying  their  pipes  in  these  subways,  but  we  believe 
that  they  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  whicli 
would  accrue  to  themselves  and  the  public  were  all 
their  principal  lines  of  mains,   at  any  rate,  laid    in 


such  a  method.  And  independently  of  the  great 
advantage  of  easy  and  constant  accessibility  to  the 
pipes  which  the  subwaj'  system  affords,  it  is  worth 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  a  truly 
economical  policy  to  construct  a  gener.al  s^'stem  of 
subw.ays  for  London  and  other  large  towns.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  course  would  be  a  great  advance 
considered  as  a  matter  of  sanitary  science,  and  would 
prevent  the  evils  which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others 
have  pointed  out. 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

OUR  illustrations  give  the  garden  and  entrance 
fronts  of  a,  gentleman's  country  residence, 
designed  for  a  Kentish  house.  Half  timber  and 
weather-tile,  as  found  in  old  examples  in  tliis  class  of 
house,  is  introduced  in  the  construction,  the  plaster- 
work  between  the  timbers  being  in  some  places 
pargetted,  or  "  scratched,"  as  it  is  called  in  Kent. 
On  the  ground-floor  there  is  an  open  timber  porch 
.and  an  inner  porch,  leading  to  a  hall  2nft.  by  18ft. 
Leading  from  the  hall  are  dining,  drawing,  and 
morning  rooms,  and  garden  entrance,  near  which  is 
a  water-closet  and  lavatory.  The  kitchen  ofiiees  are 
on  the  west  side,  and  shut  off  from  the  main  part  of 
the  house.  On  the  first-floor  are  14  bedrooms,  two 
dressing-rooms,  &c.,  and  in  the  attic  there  are  bed- 
rooms for  servants.  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  19,  Exeter- 
hall,  is  the  architect. 


384£t.,  the  boring  penetrating  143ft.  into  the  chalk. 
The  water  now  stands  about  lOSft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  well  yields  (15  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  more  than  .^j80,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
The  bore-hole  of  the  well  at  the  Bank  of  England 
reaches  to  307ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  depth  to  the  chalk  being  207ft.  In  18G',)  the. 
water  level  stood  at  74ft.  below  Trinity  high- water 
mark,  having  decreased  13ft.  during  the  last  17 
j-ears.  The  level  is  usually  lowest  in  August,  and 
stands  10ft.  higher  in  January  than  in  the  first- 
named  month  of  each  year.  The  well  at  the  Royal 
Horticulturiil  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  is  401ft. 
deep.  The  water  stands  about  109ft.  below  the 
surface,  or  129ft.  above  the  base  of  the  London  claj'. 
This  well  was  sunk  by  Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos,  who 
guaranteed  a  supply  of  75  gallons  a  minute,  or  about 
108,000  in  24  hours.  Not  only  is  this  quantity 
available,  but  it  is  stated  that  a  million  gallons  per 
day  might  be  drawn  if  larger  pumps  and  a  more 
powerful  engine  were  employed.  The  well  at 
Guy's  Hospital  reaches  a  depth  of  298Jft.,  that  at 
Wliitbread's  Brei^ery,  in  Chiswell-street,  to  408ft., 
yielding  3,780  gallons  per  hour.  Another  at  the 
Lion  Brewery,  in  Lambeth,  is  also  408ft.  deep.  It 
was  sunk  in  1837  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,200,  and 
yields  72,000  gallons  per  day.  Messrs.  Reid's  well 
in  Liquorpond-street  is  222ift.  in  depth.  The  well 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying    the    Serpentine    when     the    Bayswater 
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Refekekce  to   Plan. 


A  Morning-room. 

B  Drawing-room. 

C  Dining-room. 

D  Hall. 

E  Porch. 

F  Outer  porch. 

G  Garden  entrance. 

II  w.-e.  and  lavatory. 

K  Butler's  pantry. 

L  Kitchen. 


M  .Servants'  room. 
N  Larder. 
O  Scullery. 
P  Servants'  w.-c. 
Q  Coals. 
R  Kitchen  yard. 
S  Summer-house. 
T  Covered  way  to  kitchen 
entrance. 


REMARKABLE  WELLS  IX  LONDON. 

THE  following  particulars  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  wells  in  London  are  abstracted 
from  the  lately  published  revised  edition  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hughes'  "Treatise  on  Waterworks:" — 

The  well  at  Meux's  Brewery  at  the  corner  of 
Tottenham-court-road  and  Oxford-street  is  343ft. 
deep,  the  present  ordinary  water  level  being  aliout 
198ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  the  pumps  were  stopped  for  some  days  five 
years  ago,  the  water  rose  Cft.  above  this  level,  but 
it  has  never  since  been  so  high.  At  a  depth  of 
209ft.  from  the  surf.ace  several  adits  about  .5ift.  high 
by  Ihlt.  wide  have  been  driven  in  various  directions. 
The  entire  length  of  these  adits  is  .about  500ft.,  and 
as  the  water  always  stands  above  them,  they  form  a 
reservoir  of  considerable  capacity.  The  well  at 
('ourage  &  Donaldson's  Brewery,  Ilorsleydown,  is 
350ft.  deep.  It  was  sunk  in  1859-00  by  Messrs. 
Easton  &  ."Vmos.  It  has  two  sets  of  pumps,  each  set 
capable  of  throwing  about  120  gallons  per  minute. 
At  Webb's  Mineral  Water  Works,  Islington,  there  is 
a  well  '225ft.  deep.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the 
bore-hole  of  this  well  sunk  about  15ft.  some  years 
ago,  upon  the  sinking  of  another  deep  well  at  the 
I'entonville  Prison.  Mr.  Webb,  however,  spiriteilly 
sunk  his  bore-hole  100ft.  deeper,  and  obtaineil  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  which  now  never  sinks 
below  155ft.  from  the  surface.  The  .site  of  the  well 
at  the  Bow  lirewery  is  close  to  the  Lea,  and  is  bored 
to  a  deptli  of  300ft. ;  the  water  is  slightly  tinged 
with  a  milky  colour  when  first  pumped,  but  becomes 
perfectly  clear  after  standing.  A  still  greater  depth 
is   reached    in    the  well  at    Trafalgar-sejuare — viz.. 


Brook,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  sewage,  becomes 
too  offensive  for  the  purpose,  is  321ft.  deep,  and  the 
water  rises  to  within  i05ft.  of  the  surface.  The 
Amwell-hiU  well,  near  the  source  of  the  New  River, 
is  sunk  entirely  in  the  chalk  to  a  depth  of  101ft., 
and  in  1852  yielded  2,466,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  Cheshunt  well  of  the  New  River  Company, 
171ft.  deep,  supphes  702,000  gallons  daily.  Sir 
Henry  Meux's  well,  at  Cheshunt,  is  sunk  71ft.  deep, 
with  borings  in  the  bottom  extending  to  a  depth  of 
202^ft.  from  the  surface.  The  well  at  Crossness, 
from  which  it  was  hoped  asulRcient  supply  of  water 
might  be  obtained  for  condensation  into  steam  for 
the  large  pumping  engines  employed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  reaches  a  total  depth  of 
96 1ft.  The  present  bore-hole  has  not  penetrated 
tlie  gault  by  60ft.  or  70ft.  Below  this  depth  the 
lower  greensand  would  probably  be  reached,  so 
that  the  continuance  of  the  boring  for  another  100ft. 
would  probably  have  resulted  in  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  which  has,  as  yet,  not  been  obtained.  The 
Crvstal  Palace  well,  sunk  in  1853 — 55,  reaches  a 
depth  of  550ft.  The  main  supply  of  water  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  sand  spring  which  occurs  at 
the  depth  of  259ft.,  and  very  little  addition  to  this 
was  gained  by  the  deeper  boring  into  the  chalk.  la 
the  well  at  the  Coldbath-lields  Prison,  sunk  in 
1K66-7  by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Sons,  the  chalk  i» 
reached  at  a  depth  of  132ft.,  and  yields  a  supply  of 
210.0110  g,illons  in  the  24  hours.  .Several  other  wells 
have  been  successfully  sunk  in  and  near  London  by 
the  same  firm. 


CoLCHESTEK. — The  new  schools  for  .S.  .Tohn's 
district,  Colchester,  were  formally  opened  on  Thurs- 
day by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  schools  were 
erected  by,  and  from  the  design  of,  Mr.  Joseph 
Grimes,  builder,  Northgate-street,  and  the  cost  is 
about  £350. 

Theatres  in  EuRorE. — A  Berlin  paper  gives  the 
f(dlowing  statistics  ot  the  number  of  theatres  iu 
r.urope: — Italy,  348;  France.  337;  Germany,  191  ; 
Spain,  li:8;  Austria,  152;  England,  150;  Russia, 
41;  lielgium,  31;  Holland,  23;  Switzerland,  20 ; 
Portugal,  16  ;  Sweden,  10  ;  Denmark,  10  ;  Greece, 
I  ;  Turkey,  4 ;  Roumauia,  3  ;  Swabia,  1.  In  Egypt 
there  are  three  theatres. 
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AGKICULTURAL  PRODUCE,  LAND,  AND 
RENT. 

ON  Monday  eveninjr,  Jlr.  W.  Sturge  read  a  paper 
"  on  Statistical  Notes  on  tlie  Prices  of  Agricul- 
tural Produce,  Labour,  and.  Rent,  from  the  early 
part  of  la?t  century  to  the  present  time,"  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Surveyors,  Great  George-street,  "West- 
minster; Mr.  Clifton  (the  president)  in  the  chair. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Sturge  said  that 
it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  statistics  of  prices 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
are  ver}'  incomplete,  and  must  be  collected  from 
various  authorities.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
from  1700  to  1800  was  41s.  8d.  per  quarter,  the 
lowest  average  beirg  32s.  7d.,  from  1740  to  1740, 
and  the  highest  average  being  5Gs.  Id.,  from  1790 
to  1799.  The  lowest  price  in  any  one  year  was 
22s.  9d.  in  1744,  and  the  highest  price  was  70s.  6d. 
in  1790.  The  average  price  of  wheat  from  1800  to 
1871,  was  62s.  per  quarter,  the  lowest  average 
being  50s.  4d.,  from  1857  to  1863,  and  the  highest 
average  being  88s.  8d.  from  1810  to  1819.  The 
highest  price  in  any  one  year  was  122s.  Id.  in  1812, 
and  the  lowest  price  was  38s.  Gd.  in  1851.  Taking 
the  period  of  40  years  from  1831  to  1871,  the  aver- 
age price  was  54s.  per  quarter.  The  leading  fact  to 
be  deduced  from  these  tables  is  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  advanced  from  41s.  8d. ;  the  average 
for  the  last  century  to  62s. ;  the  average  for  the  last 
71  years,  or  about  50  per  cent. ;  and  to  54s.  for  the 
last  40  years,  or  about  30  per  cent. ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  from  1700  to  1754,  Eng- 
land was  an  exporting  country,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  enormous  importations  have  for  many 
years  been  required  to  feed  her  increasing  popula- 
tion. Relative  to  barley  and  oats,  no  statistical 
tables  of  their  prices  have  come  to  hand  prior  to 
1791.  In  the  "Landholder's  Companion,"  published 
bj'  Mr.  William  Allen,  in  1734,  20s.  per  quarter  is 
quoted  for  barley ;  and  Arthur  Young,  writing  in 
1771,  bases  some  estimates  on  24s.  per  quarter.  The 
former  writer  quotes  12s.  per  quarter  as  the  price  of 
oats,  and  the  later  18.s,  The  highest  average  price 
of  barley  was  45s.  8d.  per  quarter  from  1810  to 
1819,  and  the  lowest  31s.  6d.  from  1850  to  1850, 
and  the  average  of  the  last  71  years  35s.  9d.  The 
highest  average  price  of  oats  was  oOs.  4d.  per 
quarter  from  1810  to  1819,  and  the  lowest  20s.  6d. 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  the  average  of  the  last  71 
years,  24s.  3d.  The  general  result  may  be  stated  to 
be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  price  of 
barley  has  advanced  from  24s.  to  35s.  per  quarter, 
or  46  per  cent.,  and  that  of  oats  has  advanced  from 
18?.  per  quarter  to  24s.,  or  33  per  cent.  Statistical 
information  on  the  prices  of  beef  during  the  last 
century  is  scanty  and  incomplete.  The  prices  of 
beef  per  stone  of  8lb.  from  1740  to  1748  was 
Is.  Gjd. ;  1749  to  1754,  Is.  5id. ;  1755  to  1762, 
Is.  7d. ;  1763  to  1774,  Is.  H^d. ;  1775  to  1782, 
2s.  n^d.  ;  1783  to  1792,  2s.  Did."  The  fluctuations  in 
particular  years  as  to  the  price  of  meat,  dating  from 
1790,  is  as  follows.  The  lowest  quoted  price  in  1790 
was  per  stone  2*'.  6d.  ;  the  highest  during  the  war, 
1814,  Gs.  4d.  ;  the  lowest  since  the  war,  1823, 
3s.  2d.  ;  the  lowest  during  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Ccrn  Laws, 
1850,  3s.  6d. ;  the  present  price,  medium  quality, 
5s.  Id.  ;  prime  quality  being  6s.  3d.  These  tigures 
show  a  rise  between  1790  and  1814  of  150  per  cent.  ; 
afall, 1814  — 1823  (if  50  per  cent.;  arise,  1850—1872, 
medium  quality  45  per  cent.,  prime  quaUty  G5  per 
cent.  Tiie  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  prime,  as 
compared  with  middling  and  inferior  meat,  in  the 
last  20  years,  shows  an  increased  demand  for  meat 
of  prime  quality.  The  price  of  stock,  on  a  long 
series  of  years,  may  be  assumed  to  fluctuate  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  prices  of 
stock  are  so  various,  according  to  i^ize  and  quality, 
and  statistics  are  so  scanty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain much  reliable  information  as  to  the  past;  but 
judging  from  the  present  price  of  stock,  tlie  increase 
in  value  in  the  course  of  the  century  from  1770  to 
1870,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  150  per  cent. 
Cheese  has  advanced  in  the  century  from  29s.  6d.  to 
68s.  per  cwt.,  or  125  per  cent.  ;  and  butter  advanced 
during  the  same  period  from  6^d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb., 
or  133  per  cent.  The  highest  price  of  cheese  quoted 
during  the  present  century  was  77s.  8d.  per  cwt.  in 
the  years  1813  and  1H14  ;  and  the  lowest  price  was 
51s.  4d.  in  1852.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
cheese  fr(pm  that  date  to  1870  is  about  33  per  cent., 
and  that  of  butter  about  45  per  cent.  In  regard  to 
labour,  Mr.  Allen,  writing  in  1734,  tells  us  that 
"  harvest  people  and  servants  Iiad  then  become 
much  dearer  then  heretofore  ;"  and  Arthur  Young, 
writing  in  1772,  publishes  a  table  of  the  wages 
current  in  most  of  the  southern  counties  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  table  shows  great  fluctua- 
tions between  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  pre- 


pares an  abstract  showing  the  average  wages  paid 
during  the  whole  year,  at  various  distances  from 
London,  including  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  victuals 
and  drink  supplied.  Wages  probably  reached  their 
maximum  in  the  years  of  high  war  prices,  from  1803 
to  1815.  A  great  fall  took  place  concurrently  with 
the  decline  of  prices,  which  commenced  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  reached  its  lowest  price  in  1822. 
In  the  20  years  from  1850  to  1870  a  rise  took 
place  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  week.  The  result  of  the  recent 
agitation  has  probably  been  to  establish  a  further 
general  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  week.  Statistics  of  the 
fluctuations  of  rent  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
those  of  the  prices  of  produce,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  accurate  data  for  comparison  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  for  reliable  average  results. 
There  is  a  rise  of  three  to  four  fold  in  a  period  of  40 
years.  In  the  23  years  ending  1794,  during  which 
there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  price  of  produce, 
there  was  a  gradual  advance  in  rent.  In  20  years, 
from  1795  to  1815,  when  a  range  of  high  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  prevailed,  conse- 
quent on  the  French  war,  and  (during  a  great  part 
of  the  time)  an  inconvertible  paper  currencj-, 
there  was  an  advance  in  rent  of  land.  In  seven 
years,  from  1816  to  1822,  during  which  prices  rapidly 
fell,  notwithstanding  a  Corn  Law  intended  to  maintain 
wheat  at  80s.  per  quarter,  it  gradually  advanced. 
This  relapse,  consequent  on  the  exhaustion  caused 
by  the  long  war  and  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, reached  its  culminating  point  in  1822,  when 
the  price  of  produce  fell  fully  50  per  cent,  below  its 
maximum  10  years  before.  This  was  a  period  of 
great  agricultural  distress.  Landlords  struggled  to 
maintain  their  advanced  rents ;  tenants  were  unable 
to  pay  them.  Therefore,  the  fall  of  rent  from  its  war 
maximum  may  be  estimated  at  about  33  per  cent. 
In  26  years,  from  1823  to  1848,  exhibiting  a 
gradual  recovery  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  in  the  prices  of  produce,  there  was^  recovery  of 
(say)  10  per  cent,  in  rent.  In  four  years,  from 
1849  to  1852,  exhibiting  a  ver^' low  range  of  priccsof 
all  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  consequent  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  rents  were  generally  re- 
duced about  10  per  cent.  In  some  cases  landowners 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Twenty  years,  from  1852  to  1872,  during 
which  an  unexampled  extension  has  taken  place  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  has  enormoush'  in- 
creased. The  price  of  corn  has  been  kept  down  to 
nearly  its  previous  average  by  foreign  competition, 
but  the  prices  of  meat,  stock,  and  dairy  produce, 
have  advanced  upwards  of  50  per  cent.  The  rent 
of  dairy,  grazing,  and  stock  farms  has  advanced  33 
per  cent.,  and  is  now  as  high  as  it  was  during  the 
French  war.  The  rent  of  arable  farms  has  advanced 
10  to  20  per  cent.,  but  it  has  not  generally  reached 
the  maximum  attained  during  the  war;  nor  is  this 
surprising  when  we  recollect  that  during  the  20  years 
from  1800  to  1819,  the  price  of  wheat  ruled  more 
than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  it  has  ruled  during  the 
last  20  years.  The  present  high  prices  of  meat  and 
dairy  produce  are  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  to  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  the  working  classes,  and  also,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  to  decreased  production,  caused  by 
the  droughts  of  18G8  and  1870. 

A  discussion  followed,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sturge  and  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS  AT  ROSSIE  PRIORY, 

PERTHSHIRE. 

TIIK  recent  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  concrete 
building  is  attracting  the  increased  attention  of 
builders  ami  otliers  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lord  Kinnaird  has  butlt  one  house  and  a  consider- 
able .addition  to  another  at  Castlehill  by  this  process. 
Satisfied  with  the  sup'-rior  advantages  and  compara- 
tive cluMpness  of  the  system,  his  Inrdshifi  is  building 
a  handsome  new  parsonage  for  the  chaplain  at  the 
Knap,  situated  within  the  policies,  near  the  Mill  Hill 
Lodge.  The  building  is  of  two  sturies,  witli  live 
gables  in  cottage  style,  containing  dining-room,  with 
three-light  winduw  ;  dr;iwing  room,  with  bow- 
window  ;  four  principal  bed-rooms,  some  of  them  with 
two  windows;  bath-room,  kitchen,  sculleries,  ami  other 
conveniences.  The  structure,  which  presents  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  appearance,  and  seems  to  lit 
well  with  the  surroundings,  was  designed  by  his 
lordship's  surveyor  and  clerk  of  works,  5Ir.  Duncan 
I).  Stewart,  who  superintended  the  labourers  cm- 
ployed,  these  being  occa.sionally  assisted  by  one  of 
his  lordship's  joiners,  who  fixed  and  relixed  the 
apparatus.  The  materials  used  were  .stones  and 
refuse  from  the  stonebrcaker,  and  in  upper  story  ten 
loads  oi  engine  ashes  were  used.  The  walls  up  to 
the  first  joists  are  one  foot  thick,  and  the  second 
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story  nine  inches.  The  following  statement,  fur- 
nished us  by  Mr.  SteTvart,  of  cost  of  concrete  build- 
ing of  the  parsonage  when  Iflft.  high  from  the 
bottom  of  the  average  depth  of  foundation,  may  bo 
of  interest,  as  sho\¥ing  the  same  in  comparison  with 
the  same  amount  of  stone  masonry  : — 

Concrete. — Measurpment  of  main  division  and  partition 
wall  IS.  12,  9,  and  6  inches  thiols,  reduced  to  a  standard  of 
12in.  thick,  voids  deducted— 130  snperfloial  yards.  Ex- 
penditure : — 

Cement  used,  4J  tons,  at  50s. ;  used  in  propor- 
tion of  S  of  small  material  to  1  of  cement   ...    £11    6    0 

Labour  37  daj-s,  at  2s.  6d 4  12    G 

Extra  for  foreman 0    2    fi 

Joiner  for  framing,  &c.,  four  days,  at  4s.         ...        0  16    0 

£lii  10    0 

£16  16s.  divided  by  1.30  gives  2s.  7d.  as  the  cost  of  1  yard 
superficial  for  cement  and  labour;  or,  for  comparison, 
£4  13s.  per  rood  of  36  square  yards.  Materials  used  iu 
130  yards  superficial  of  concrete  wall  Itt.  thick  are  32  loads 
small  material,  14  loads  larger  material  for  packing. 

Masonry.— In  measurement  of  masonry,  no  voids  under 
Sft.  in  width  are  deducted  to  allow  for  plumbing,  semi- 
lions,  and  sides,  &c..  but  all  deducted  in  this  case. 
Sleasurement  as  before,  130  superficial  yards  in  walls  22in. 
thick: — 
130  yards  nearly  equal,  3f  roods  of  36  square 

yards,  35  roods,  labour  only,  at  £6  5s £22  18  10 

Cost  of  concrete       16  16    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  concrete  in  labour  alone  £6  2  10 
The  above  does  not  include  cost  of  materials  nor  cartages 
In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  difference  or  quantity  of 
materials,  I  will  take  the  cartage  and  put  in  a  price  similar 
to  both. 
Concrete. — Labour  only £16  16    0 

32  loads  small  material,  at  Is.     ... 

14  loads  larger,  at  Is 

4^  tons  cement  from  station 

Concrete — Total  labour  and  cartages 

Masonry— 22in.  thick — 3|  roods,  87  loads,  at  Is. 

3^  tons  lime  from  station,  4s 

2S  loads  of  san't.  Is 

Cost  of  labour  only 

Masonry— Total  cost         £29    7    0 

Cartages,  of  course,  vary  according  to  distance. 

The  cost  of  concrete  for  labour  only  and  cement,  2s.  7d. 

per  yard. 
The  cost  of  masonry,  labour,  and  Ume  only,  3s.  6d.  per 

yard. 

ON  THE  ORNAMENT  C.\STS  IN  THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Lecture  IV. 

MR.  BRINDLEY  delivered  his  fourth  and  con- 
cluding lecture  on  the  23rd  ult.,  taking  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  (Second  or  Middle  and 
Third  Pointed)  periods.  He  said  that  the  orna- 
mental foliage  he  had  treated  of  up  to  this  period 
of  Gothic  architecture  had  been  more  or  less 
conventionalised,  and,  judging  from  the  extimples 
of  Early  English  examined  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding." lecture,  there  was  not  ranch  fear  in  say- 
ing the  old  men  had  proceeded  in  conventionalism 
as  far  as  they  could  go.  In  his  opinion  their  orna- 
ment was  perfection,  and  he  should  as  soon  think  of 
a  modern  sculptor  trying  to  improve  on  Greek 
sculpture,  as  of  a  modern  carver  trying  to  surpass 
the  old  men  in  Early  English.  His  advice  to  carvers, 
then,  was  this:  If  you  have  Early  English  work  to  do 
don't  be  above  copying  ;  and  if  you  want  good  ex- 
amples to  copy  come  to  this  Museum.  It  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  it  is  now 
— they  were  not  satisfied,  so  they  had  a  change,  and 
that  in  ornament,  as  great  as  it  well  could  be,  for 
all  attempts  at  conventionalism  they  now  threw 
overboard,  and  went  in  for  copying  nature  as  closely 
as  they  could.  The  fohage  of  their  capitals,  arch 
mouldings,  groin  bosses,  spandrels,  diapers,  cnickets, 
and  tinials,  was  all  natural,  copied  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  h.id  no  pretension  to  be  anything 
else.  The  nearer  it  is  to  nature  the  more  perfect  it 
is.  They  carved  leaves  botli  as  seen  on  front  and 
back,  hut  generally  gave  the  preference  to  leaves  as 
seen  on  the  hack,  "for  the  backs  being  convex,  gave 
them  bright  light  against  their  deep  shadows.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  how  they  adapted  natural 
foliage,  beginning  with  crockets,  for  wherever  these 
are  used  there  is  no  dilficnUy  in  telling  the  style. 
The  crockets  in  the  last  style.  Early  English,  all 
turned  over,  a'.id  tlie  finials  consisted  of  four  of  these 
crocliCts,  supporting  a  globe  or  holy  vessel.  We  now 
found  a  great  change,  for  the  crockets  were  natural 
leaves,  applied  as  creepers,  and  generally  seen  in 
prolile,  and  in  this  outline  they  introduced  a  great 
number  of  varieties  of  leaves,  such  as  thorn,  mug- 
wort,  maple,  wi'd  ranunculas,  oak,  and  various 
othet^.  He  thcTi  proceeded  to  compare,  by  sketches 
on  the  bUack  bo:ird,  the  crockets  of  the  Early  English 
period  with  those  of  the  Late  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles.  The  capitals  of  this  date,  like 
those  of  the  preceding  period,  are  of  similar  good  pro- 
portions, the  abacus  being  of  the  same  plan  as  the 
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arch  mouIJings  they  have  to  carry,  "which  generally  is 
circular.  The  foliage  usually  projects  as  much  as 
the  abacas,  but  sometimes  less,  and  mostlj'  is  carved 
on  the  surface  of  the  material  left,  the  arraugement 
of  the  leaves  being  frequently  geometrical,  so  that 
the  points  and  edges  of  the  leaves  touch,  and  at 
the  time  you  are  admiring  the  foliage  you  see  the 
architectural  growth  right  through.  Another  method 
is  by  breaking  up  the  mass  of  material  into  bunches 
or  sprigs  of  foliage,  of  ■which  there  are  a  few  ex 
cellent  examples  in  the  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  Chapter  House,  tSouthwell,  of  which 
there  are  casts.  In  the  bunching  of  this  foliage  it 
was  noticeable  how  cleverly  the  back  and  front  of 
leaves  were  used,  the  back  giving  bright  light,  the 
hollow  front  of  leaf  half  tone,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
keep  the  round  of  nature  ia  the  hollow  leaves,  a 
bunch  of  tiowers  or  seeds  was  frequently  introduced  ; 
the  bell,  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  well  developed, 
and  leaves  are  placed  on  it  in  low  relief,  and,  as  in 
nature,  of  various  sizes,  so  that  the  whole  has  a  mar- 
vellously life-like  effect. 

ARCHITECTtTRAX    &    ARCILffiO LOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Nottingham    Arcitttectukai.    Association. — 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.    Bakewell,  on   Friday 
evening,  November  29,  before  this  Association,  en- 
titled "A  Few  Days  in  Belgium."     The  author  gave 
a  brief  description  of  a  visit  paid  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  to  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ypres,  Coutrai,  Touriiay, 
Mens,   Brussels,    Louvain,    Maliues,   and   Antwerp, 
illustrated   by  a  plan  of   Bruges,  plans  of  Touruay 
and   Antwerp    Cathedrals,    and   upwards    of    forty 
photographs  of  the  principal  buildings  of  interest  iu 
those  cities  and  towns.     Commencing  with  a  short 
allusion  to  Ostend.  and  a  somewhat  amushig  incident 
there,  Mr.  Bakewell  proceeded  to  review  the  more 
prominent  features  of  Bruges,  examining  its  plan 
and  the  arrangement  and  forms  of  its   streets  and 
squares,  and  pointing  out    the    great  charm  of  its 
almost   unchanged  Medievalism,  and  the  quaintness 
and   picturesqueness    of    its    structures.      lie    then 
passed  on  to  consider  the  buildings  of  Bruges  under 
these  two  heads  of  religious  and    civic  structures, 
describing   briefly    the    Cathedral,    the    Church    of 
Notre  Dame,  Hospital  of  S.  John,  the  double  chapel 
of  S.  Sang,  with  its  two  rather  curious  turrets ;  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  more  minutely,  and  sumewhat  at 
large,  the  Great  Hall,  with  its  lofty  and  picturesque 
tower  or  belfry.     Speaking  of  the  belfry  of  Bruges 
and  that  of  Ghent,  he  called  attention  to   the  privi- 
leges attaching  to  the  possession  of  a  bell,  introducing 
the   following  quotations    from    Fergusson: — "'The 
right   of    possessing   a    bell    was    one    of    the    first 
privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  onlj'  as  a 
symbol  of  power  but  as  the  instrument  for  calling 
the  community  together,  either  with  arms  in  their 
hands    to    defend   their    walls,   to  repress    internal 
tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  delibera- 
tions   on  the  affairs  of    the  commonwealth."     The 
tower  on  which  the  bell  was  hung  was  a  .'symbol  of 
power  in  all  ages,  and  whether  on  the  Schelde  or  the 
Po,  the  lirst  care  of   every  enfranchised  community 
was  to  erect  a  tower  of  pride  "proportionate  to  their 
greatness."    Some  further  particulars  were  then  given 
of   other  belfries  remaining,    and    those    of    which 
records  remain.    Photographs  were  exhibited  of  some 
of  the  more  interesting  features  of  Ghent,  and  com- 
mented upon  ;  one  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Oudenarde 
created    cunsiderable    interest.      From    Ghent   Mr. 
Bakewell  passed  to  Ypres,  describing  its  walls,  mag- 
nificent cloth  hall,  and  cathedral.     The  peculiarities 
of  Tournay  Cathedral  were  then  reviewed,  with  the 
aid  of   a  plan,  photograph,  and  drawings.     Having 
described    the    cathedrals    at   Mons,    Louvain,    and 
Maiines,   the   author   finished    with  Antwerp,   con- 
cluding with  these  words: — "As  the  result  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  my  mind,  one  was,  tliat  in- 
teresting as  the  architecture  of  Belgium  is,  it  is  not 
quite  a  success.     Certain!}',  no  country  has  equalled 
her  so  far  as  civic  buildings  are  concerned,  and  thov 
cannot  be  too  much   or   too  often  studied ;   but   the 
ecclesiastical  building-^  fall  in  delii-acy  of  proportion 
and  refinement  of  detail  as  compured  with  those  of 
France  and  England.     It  is  quite  true  that  many 
examples  of   early    work    arc    to    be    found,  as   at 
Tournay,  Snrgnies.  and  elsewhere,  but  tliey  are  com- 
paratively few  and  far  apart,  and  in  most  cases  much 
marred  and  altered.      It  is  on    buildings  of  the  four- 
teenth   and    tifteentii   ncnturir's  tliat    ilelgiiiin    puis 
forth  her  strength,  and  upon  which  she  lavished  lier 
■wealth,  certainly  witii  no  mean  hand  ;  but  they  lack 
refinement,    and   are  really  more   the  evidences  of 
wealth    freely  givtrn   than  of   true  religious   feeling, 
and,  further,  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  money- 
making   and  active  cummcrcial   enterprise  seem   in- 
compatibh-  with  true  art.     While  France  and  England 
were  deeply  stirred  by  religious  emotions  and  a  love 
of  adventure,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  contented 


themselves  with  simpler  pursuits  and  a  less  exitable 
life,  combined  with  stern  independency  of  feeling. 
This,  productive  indeed  of  more  tangible  happiness 
and  solid  results,  failed  to  call  forth  the  purest 
samples  of  art ;  and  wonder  as  we  may  at  their  mar- 
vellous results  as  seen  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Louvain  and  the  towers  of  Antwerp,  and  the  gor- 
geonsness  and  richness  of  their  monuments  and 
sculpture,  they  fall  into  a  second  place  before  the 
glories  and  exquisite  beauties  of  such  works  as 
Amiens  and  Rheims."  At  the  close  of  the  paper,  a 
discussion  took  place,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Hine,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Tarbotton,  Mr.  Norris, 
and  others  took  part.  The  President,  In  continua- 
tion of  some  remarks  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
upon  the  size  of  Mediaeval  bricks,  advocated  a  re- 
"duction  of  the  thickness  of  bricks  as  productive  of  a 
more  satisfactory  appearance ;  and  Mr.  Norris 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  old  English  brick- 
work, and  the  beauty  of  the  tints  of  the  examples 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  England.  IMr.  Tar- 
botton regretted  that  Mr.  Bakewell  had  not  been 
able  in  the  limits  of  his  paper  to  give  them  more 
particulars  of  the  brickwork  of  Bruges,  alluding  to 
several  fine  specimens  there.  Mr.  Evans,  after  some 
observations  upon  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Norris. 

Royal  Arch.eological  Institute.  —  At  the 
monthly  meeting,  held  on  Friday  last,  a  number  of 
articles  were  exhibited,  and  notably,  the  very  fine 
gold  torque  recently  found  at  Chatham,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Royal  Engineers.  This  valuable  relic, 
which  weighs  22oz.  4dwt.,  was  shown  by  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  is  of  the  value 
of  £80.  A  collection  of  .seventy-eight  finger-rings, 
of  dates  varying  from  the  third  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  sent  b}'  Mr.  Fortnum,  also  attracted  much 
attention.  The  papers  read  were,  "  On  the  Monu- 
mental brasses  of  Huntingdonshire,"  by  the  Rev. 
A'alpy  French,  D.D. ;  and  ''On  a  Cromlech  at  Tre- 
figneth,  Anglesey,"  b)'  the  Hon.  Owen  Stanley,  M.P., 
Lord- Lieutenant. 

LiVEEPOOL  Architectural  and  Arcileolo- 
GiCAL  Society. — The  fourth  meeting  of  the  session 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Berry  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult, 
on  "  The  Assessment  of  Railways  and  Similar  Under- 
takings." Mr.  Boult's  object  was  to  show  tlie  prac- 
tibility  of  simplifying  the  process  of  arriving  at  the 
rateable  value  of  railway  and  other  property  of  a 
similar  kind.  A  discussion  of  a  practical  character 
took  place ;  and  two  members  were  added  to  the 
society. 


Wolverhampton. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  Wolverhampton  School 
of  Art  took  place  on  Wednesday  week.  The  annual 
report  of  the  school  was  read  by  the  schoohnaster 
(Mr.  Gunu).  He  complained  of  the  indifference  of 
the  youths  of  Wolverhampton  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  art  and  science,  and  maintained  that  the  support 
given  by  the  wealthy  inliabitants  of  Wolverhampton 
to  that  institution  was  inadequate  to  render  the 
school  as  efficient  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  In 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  the  report  spoke 
in  very  favourable  terms.  In  the  recent  Kensington 
examinations  the  pupils  of  the  Wolverhampton 
School  of  Art  had  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
prizes.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  that  the  school 
was  iu  a  healthier  condition  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  history. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Edinburgh. — Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has,  according  to 
the  Scotsman,  been  instructed  to  alter  the  front  of 
his  design  for  the  new  cathedral  by  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  towers  of  170ft.  to  180ft.  high.  The  rest 
of  the  design  is  to  remain  untouched.  By  the  pro- 
posed addition  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  in- 
creased by  something  like  £10,000  or  £12,000  ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  such  a  sum  will  be  well  spent  in 
imparting  to  the  edifice  something  more  of  the 
dignity  and  variety  which  befit  a  metropolitan 
cathedral. 

Liverpool. — The  Sites  and  Buildings  Committee 
recommend  that  the  Board  should  adopt  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  Reade  &  Goodison,  and  the  Board  should 
purchase,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  2, .500  yards  of  the  site  in  Ashtield-street, 
at  25s.  per  square  yard. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Cheltenhaji  School  ok  Art. — The  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  took  place  last 
week,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jex  Blake,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Institution,  who 
congratulated  the  students  and  their  friends  upon 
the  improved  aspect  of  affairs  since  their  removal  to 
the  more  central  premises  in  Clarence  Parade. 

Edinburgh. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Art 
took  place  on  the  2Stii  idt.  The  number  of  students 
who  have  attended  the  Central  School  of  Art  in  the 
year  1871-72  is  G20,  viz.,  420  in  the  male  school, 
and  200  in  the  female  school.  In  both  schools  there 
is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
schools  of  the  city  1020  students  have  received 
drawing  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  the  School 
of  Art.  These  students  have  been  somewhat  fewer 
in  number  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  examiners 
of  the  male  school  report  that,  "■  The  master  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  reasserti<)n  of  the  high  position 
whicli  the  school  has  genL'rally  held — a  position 
mainly  duo  to  the  thoronghness  of  the  study  from 
the  antique  statue,  based  upon  anatomical  analysis 
and  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  extremities. 
Original  design  is,  if  not  largely,  yet  successfully 
pursucrl.  and  a  sound  method  of  painting  iu  oil  in- 
culcated." 

Ryde. — The  annual  convemazione  and  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  connection  with  the  Kydc  Sdiool 
of  .\rt  was  held  on  Thursday  last.  The  report 
stat'tl  that  the  donations  for  the  present  year 
amounted  to  £21  I8s.  (Jd.,  while  the  school  fees  were 
£128  l;is.,  and  the  Government  grant  £tU  His.  (>d., 
making  a  total  of  £21,')  8s.  The  number  of  persons 
in  the  artisan  class  at  present  on  the  books  was  3'), 
but  the  average  attendance  of  such  persons  was  but 
sixteen  or  seventeen  at  a  time.  At  the  examination 
;J.'>outof  57  candidates  obtained  ccrtitlcates,  eight 
passed  in  the  third  grade,  and  eight  in  the  second, 
by  no  means  a  bad  average. 


LEQAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pearson  v.  Johnson  and  Smith. — This  case 
was  tried  at  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Manchester,  on 
Friday,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  and  a  special  jury. 
It  arose  out  of  an  accident  at  the  works  of  the  new 
Town  Hall,  in  Albert-square,  Manchester,  the  plain- 
tiff, Michael  Pearson,  having  been  employed  as  the 
driver  of  the  engine  of  a  travelling  crane.  Ho  brought 
the  action  to  recover  compensation  for  injuries  which, 
ho  alleged,  were  sustained  through  the  negligence  of 
the  defendants — the  contractors  for  the  erection  of 
the  building — or  of  their  servants.  On  the  25th  of 
January  of  the  present  year  the  plaintiff  waa 
in  charge  of  the  engine  of  the  machine,  which 
was  lifting  a  large  stone.  Suddenly,  ouo  of  the 
beams  on  which  it  rested  gave  way,  and  the  plaintiff 
fell  with  the  engine  on  some  stones,  about  7ft.  or  Sft. 
lower  down.  Pearson  sustained  fractures  of  both 
thighs,  and  he  now  contended  that  the  beam  which 
brnke  was  rotten,  and  that  ought  to  have  been 
known  to  the  manager  of  the  worlcs,  an<l,  in  conse- 
quence, he  claimed  compensation. — Mr.  Holkor,  Q,.0., 
and  Mr.  Cottingham,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  Mr. 
Pope,  Q,.C.,  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  for  the  defendants. — 
Evidence  was  given  by  the  plaintiff  and  others  to 
substantiate  the  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Uolker. — 
Mr.  Chatwood,  C.E..  Z\t;iiichi'ster,  said  his  opinion 
was  that  the  accident  uccurrod  through  a  defect  iu 
the  timber.  If  the  beam  had  been  sound,  tho  fracture 
could  not  have  taken  place,  supposing  the  tie-rods 
had  remained  intact.  If  there  was  a  jerk  sufficient 
to  loosen  the  tie-rod  and  allow  tho  beam  to  fall,  that 
miglit  account  for  the  accident,  but  the  sudden  put- 
ting in  motion  of  both  parts  of  tho  engine  could  not 
have  caused  it. — Mr.  Evan  Leigh,  O.E.,  Manchester, 
said  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Ohatwood's  evidence.  Tiio 
machine  ought  not  toll  have  been  worked,  as  it  was 
without  a  tie-rod. — Mr.  Gordon,  house-surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  said  that  tho  plaintiff  would  not 
be  able  to  resume  his  occupation  for  six  months,  and 
one  of  his  legs  would  be  permanently  shortened. — 
This  concluded  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  and  Mr.  Pope 
submitted  there  was  no  case.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  any  defect  in  the  beam  being  known  to  anybody. 
Hut,  even  supposing  thero  should  be  evidence  of 
tho  fact,  Mr.  Mackie,  the  manager,  was  not  in  tho 
]daco  of  tho  masters,  but  merely  a  fellow-servant  of 
tho  plaintiff. — The  Judge  said  that  if  Mr.  Mackio  hod 
complete  control,  and  had  power  to  engage  or  dismiss 
workmen,  he  thi^nght  he  would  be  in  the  condition 
of  tlie  master.  He  should  not  stop  tho  action,  but 
should  give  leave  to  move,  if  wished,  in  the  Court 
above. — After  the  adjournment  of  tho  Court  for 
luncheon,  Mr.  Pope  said  he  did  not  mean  to  contest 
the  mere  facts  of  the  case.  There  waa  no  doubt  that, 
tho  crano  waa  used  for  some  little  time  without  ono 
of  the  tie-rods.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  put  Mr. 
Mackio  and  Mr.  Edmunds  (foreman  of  tho  masons) 
into  tho  witness-box,  to  state  what  their  position 
was, — These  witnesses  having  been  oxaminod,  it  waa 
agreed,  after  some  discussion,  to  leave  tho  question 
of  damages  to  be  formally  assessed  by  the  jury,  with 
leave  for  the  defendants  to  move  in  the  coui-t  above 
to  sot  aside  tho  verdict. — Tho  jury  assessed  the 
damages  at  £500. 
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CHURCHES  AXD  CHAPELS. 

City. — On  Advent  Sunday  the  church  of  S. 
Peter-upon-CornhiU  was  reopened  after  extensive 
repairs  and  improvements,  which  have  heen  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Draj'ton 
Wyatt,  of  Gloucester  House,  Liverpool-road.  The 
church  is  in  some  respects  one  of  singular  interest. 
As;  is  well  known,  there  is  an  old  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  by  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  King  of 
Ilritaiu,  in  the  year  a.d  179,  and  that  it  had  ori- 
ginally the  cathedra  of  the  Metropolitan.  The 
cliurch  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  and  it  was 
rebuilt  after  designs  substantially  furnished  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  rector  at  that  time  was 
Jlishop  Beveridge,  and  owing  to  his  influences  a  choir 
screen  was  provided,  the  only  one  in  London  except 
that  of  Allhallows,  Thames-street.  It  was  designed 
by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
extant  to  this  day. 

DuNRL.vxE  Catiiedr-vl. — The  restoration  of 
Dunblane  Cathedral  continues  to  make  satisfactory 
progress.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  under  whose  direction, 
along  with  that  of  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  her  Majesty's 
Board  of  Works,  the  work  is  being  conducted, 
visited  the  Cathedral  on  Tuesday  week.  Some  in- 
teresting features  of  the  building  have  been  disclosed 
b3'  the  clearing  out  of  the  chancel.  The  fine  door- 
way in  the  north  wall,  communicating  between  the 
chancel  and  the  chapel — supposed  to  have  been  the 
Lady  Chapel — has  been  more  fully  exposed,  and 
there  has  also  been  revealed,  a  few  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  doorway,  an  arched  recess  or  niche  about  8ft. 
high  and  6ft.  wide.  This  niche  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  early  bishops.  When 
the  chancel  was  repaired  in  1817  it  was  found 
necessary  to  break  out  a  doorw.ay  through  this  niche, 
and  the  stone  cothn  which  it  contained,  and  the  fine 
dog-tooth  mouldings  running  round  the  arch  were 
placed  in  a  corresponding  niche  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chiu-ch — made,  no  doubt,  to  receive  them.  These 
will,  of  course,  now  be  restored  to  their  original 
position,  and  the  effect  of  the  tomb  and  the  doorway 
will  contribute  very  materially  to  relieve  the  heavy 
dead  look  of  the  north  wall.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
tomb  of  the  three  Ladies  Drummond,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  were  poisoned  to  secure  the  death  of  one 
of  them — LadyM.argaret — whom  James  IV.  had  either 
married  or  wished  to  marry,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Lords  in  Council,  and  were  buried  in 
Dunblane  Cathedral,  might  be  founil,  and  a  vault 
was  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  excavators.  All, 
however,  that  was  found  wa.s  a  few  stone  coffins, 
some  coins,  and  a  quantity  of  bones,  and  it  was 
prettj-  clear  that  the  floor  had  been  disturbed  and 
thoroughly  searched  before. 

DuNDEF,. — The  foundation  stone  of  S.  Joseph's 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church  has  been  laid  at  Dundee. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  having  nave, 
transepts,  and  sanctuary,  and  the  sanctuary  is  ter- 
minated by  an  octagonal  apse.  There  will  be  no 
aisles.  The  total  length  of  the  church,  from  north 
to  south,  will  be  147ft.  6in.,  and  the  nave,  transepts, 
and  sanctuary,  are  each  40ft.  wide.  The  side  walls 
are  20ft.  long,  and  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  4.5ft.  from 
the  floor.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  £4,000,  and  it  will  comfortably  seat  1,000 
persons.  Both  externally  ami  internally,  the  build- 
ing will  be  of  an  unpretentious  but  substantial 
character. 

Hi-i)ni:nsi-iEi,D. — On  Thursday  week  the  new  chapel 
erected  at  Paddock,  Huddersfield,  for  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  was  opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic 
st3'le,  it  has  cost  £11,000,  and  there  arc  sittings  for 
700  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  .Tohn  Kirk  & 
Sons,  of  Huddersfield.  In  the  west  end  tlicre  is  a 
bas-relief,  bv  Mr.  Thomas  .Stocks,  representing  the 
*'  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Tlie  building  is  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  and  is  provided  with  numerous 
entrances,  both  to  the  gallery  and  the  body  of  the 
chapel. 

Manchester. — On  Monday  morinng  the  solemn 
opening  of  the  new  Lady  Ch.apel  took  place  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Oxford-road,  Manchester. 
The  chapel  is  situated  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  op(;ns  into  the  transept.  The  roof  is 
groined  in  terra-cotta,  and  the  chapel  is  open  at  the 
sides.  In  the  evening  the  Bishop  of  Salford  blessed 
the  statue  on  the  altar. 

KiCADiNG. — On  Wednesday  week  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  was 
laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Josepli  Morris,  and  Mr. 
W.  IL  Woodroffe  the  builder.  The  new  chapel  will 
be  built  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  having  a  tower 
and  spire.  130ft.  high,  at  its  nf)rth-east  corner.  The 
chapel  will  be  80ft.  long   by  50ft.,  and  the  chancel 


will  be  21ft.  by  26ft.  The  building  will  contain 
sittings  for  900  persons.  At  the  south-end  of  the 
chapel  a  long  school-room  will  be  built,  furnishing 
accommodation  for  400  scholars.  There  will  also  be 
an  infant  school-room,  four  class-rooms  and  vestry. 
The  total  expenditure,  including  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  be  about  £7,000. 

Salisbury  Cathedrai,. — The  restoration  of  the 
paintings  of  the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  valuable 
specimens  of  thirteenth  century  work, has  been  finished. 
The  pavement  of  the  choir,  which  is  to  be  a  mixture  of 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  old  pattern  and  of  black  and 
white  marble,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Restoration 
Committee.  In  addition  to  the  work  .already  com- 
pleted and  in  hand,  the  fittings  for  the  choir,  in- 
cluding desks,  fronts  for  st.aUs,  canopies  to  ditto, 
pulpit,  throne,  remodelling  of  organ,  gates,  griUe 
work,  &c.,  have  still  to  be  prorided.  The  cost  of 
these  has  been  estimiited  at  £8,000,  and  does  not 
include  the  reredos  and  screen,  for  which  provision 
has  been  privately  made.  A  lady  of  the  diocese  has 
promised  £1,500  towards  the  canopies  to  the  stalls, 
estimated  at  £.3,000,  on  condition  that  .another 
£1,500  can  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose  by  Christ- 
mas, 1873. 

schools. 

Leicester. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester 
School  Board  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  Architects'  Com- 
mittee presented  a  plan  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Goodacre,  for  a  school  of  four  departments,  on 
the  site  in  Slater-street,  which  they  consider  a  suit- 
able plan  for  the  site,  and  recommended  that  the 
Board  forward  it  to  the  Education  Department  for 
approval.  The  Committee  also  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  an  elevation,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jackson,  for  the  school  in  Oxford- 
street.     Both  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readeks. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  OOVENT-aAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-otfice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuore  Edwards. 
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The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  lino,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  .\dvertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  '■  Situations  Wanted "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  .5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  halt-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


in  the  Fir^t  Week  of 
of  the  BuiLDisG  News, 


NOTICE. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  in  future. 
Each  Quarter,  a  "  Large  Number" 
with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 

Twenty  Thousand  Copies. 

Copies  of  these  numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
Architect,  Engineer,  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Surveyor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  all  in  America.  India,  and 
the  Colonies  whose  addresses  can  be  obtained. 

Space  win  bo  reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  Extra 
Advertisesient.s,  the  charge  for  which  will  bo  as  follows  ; 

Whole  Page £12    0    0  I  Quarter  Page £4    0    0 

Half  Page 7    0    0  I  One-eighth  of  Page    2  10    0 

Small  Advertisements  One  Shilling  per  line. 

Special  arrangements  may  bo  made  for  a  series  of 
insertions. 

The  First  QtTARTERLY  Laroe  Number  will  be  issued  on 
January  3.  187:j,  and  all  advertisements  intended  for 
insertion  therein  should  at  once  be  forwarded. 

Beoeived.— C.  H.— J.  W.-G.  E.  S.— Su-  G.  R.  S.— J.  K.  J. 
—Lord  K.— Th.  H.— W.  B.  J.— W.  M.  &  Co.— G.  F.— 
T.  P.  J.-J.  P.  S.— E.  N.— n.  &  R.— O.  &  Co.- A.  C— 
W.  H.— B.  S.— Eusticus.- J.  P.— W.  E.  D.— E. 

.\.  B.  O. — Twelve  postage  stamps  to  hand. 

Crko- — Perhaps  the  desiijii  came  to  hand  and  was  omitted 
in  the  list.     Wo  will  see  when  going  over  them  again. 

J.  S.— Of  a  suitable  size,  and  of  good  c|uality  paper. 

E,  CllAMHERLArN  Kuggcst.s  there  should  he  "  a  competition 
fura  church  capable  of  holding  from  700  to  800  people." 

J,  M.  Grant  suggests  there  should  be  "a  competition  for 
a  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  sideboard,  book-case,  or 
writing-case."    Wo  think  so,  too. 

RrsTiri's.  Cumberland,  suggests  there  should  bo  "a  com- 
petition for  a  cuniiiioto  si't  of  farm  buildings,  house  in- 
cluded, whifh  might  bo  divided  under  two  boads^lst. 
a  farm  of  Jt;l.'i0  to  £200  per  annum;  2nd,  a  farm  of  £500 
per  annum."    A  good  suggestion. 

School  Pi.annino  Competition We  hope  next  week  to 

he  enabled  t>'  aiinnunee  that  the  designs  for  this  com- 
petition will  lie  exhibited  free  at  the  rooms  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  Conduit-street. 


fcresjjonknce. 


GRANITE  AND  MARBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLnrao  News. 

Sir, — I  lake  leave  to  demur  to  Sir.  Travis'  state- 
ments in  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  last  week,  I 
do  not  believe  that  "  the  best  marble  will  be  destroyed 
sooner  than  the  best  granite,"  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that,  unless  under  very  rare  circumstances  indeed, 
marble  will  not  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  granite. 
In  my  former  note  I  quoted  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness as  to  the  behaviour  of  granite  in  the  Boston 
fire.  He  says,  "Most  of  these  great  (granite)  stones 
have  gone  to  powder.  Meantime,  in  this  wreck  of 
granite,  the  marble  building  at  what  was,  as  near  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  corner  of  Lindall  and  Congress 
streets,  stands  erect,  and  in  structure  uninjured. 
The  fa<;ade  has  not  a  fissure  in  it."  Now,  these 
granite  and  marble  buildings  were  subjected  to  the 
same  heat,  which  was  utter  destruction  to  the  one 
and  harmless  to  the  other.  Of  course,  Mr.  Travis 
will  reply  that  these  granites  were  of  the  worst 
quality,  and  the  marbles  of  the  best  quality.  I  have 
no  data  by  me  to  show  whether  that  was  so  or  not, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  th.at  in  this  particular  case, 
at  least,  marble  stood  the  test  best.  But  Mr.  Travis 
doubts  whether  it  was  marble  at  all,  and  suggests 
lava  or  basalt.  I  may  tell  him  that  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  marble  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the 
Eastern  states,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  material  to  be 
pure  white  marble,  large  quarries  of  which  exist  in 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere  nearly  equal  to 
Carrara. 

Now  as  to  cost,  I  may  say  that  in  the  first  place 
it  will  be  impossible  to  work  granite  at  all  in  such 
forms  as  modern  necessities  require.  As  capitals,  for 
instance,  I  am  told  those  to  the  columns  inside  S. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  are  painted  shams, 
whereas  if  the  columns  had  been  marble  the  capitals 
also  would  have  been  marble.  Again,  our  American 
brethren  do  not  find  marble  so  costly,  but  that  they 
can,  and  do,  afford  to  use  it  very  largely  in  the 
fronts  and  principal  rooms  of  their  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  as  a  practical  man, 
that  our  business  men  in  London  will  not  refuse  to 
bear  the  extra  expense,  it  any,  that  the  use  of  so 
excellent  a  material  both  for  construction  and  orna- 
ment would  entail. — I  am,  &c.,  E.  G. 


GRANITE  VERSUS  SANDSTONE. 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  with  the  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  Travis  on  granite  buildings  in  your  issue  of 
the  22nd  ult.  As  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
.allow  me  to  suggest,  that  if  granite  should  be  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  general  wall-face  of  the  Law 
Courts  or  any  other  public  building,  the  powers  that 
be  might  buy  up  a  large  portion  of  the  old  granite 
road-sets,  I  should  think  cheap,  and  so  haste  the 
advent  of  easy  locomotion,  quiet  thoroughfares, 
freedom  from  dust,  and  provide  an  immeasurable  boon 
for  the  natives.  The  sets  woiUd  make  capital 
wall  stones  with  but  little  dressing,  and  would  cost 
perhaps  h.alf  what  Mr.  Travis  quotes.  Buildings 
entu-ely  of  granite  look  well  in  granite  countries : 
one  appreciates  the  suitability  of  the  thing  as  a 
local  material,  but  I  fear  they  would  look  melan- 
choly in  London.  Certainly  anything  looks  better 
than  Portland  stone  for  a  general  wall-face.  Can  any- 
thing look  more  ghastly  ?  Can  any  stone  weather 
with  more  disfiguring  stains  than  Portland?  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  we  see  enough  of  our  York- 
shire sandstones  in  London,  or  that  they  are  sufli- 
ciently  appreciated.  They  can  now  be  obtained  ia 
unlimited  quantities,  of  every  texture,  from  the 
coarsest  grit,  suitable  for  heavy  work,  to  stuff  that 
will  hold  an  arris  as  firm  as  any  limestone,  marbles 
excepted.  To  mention  one  of  the  nearest  quarries  as 
a  guide  :  the  stone  raised  at  Darfield,  near  Barnsley 
(Mr.  Stephen  Seal's  quarries),  is  delivered  at  S. 
Pamras  at  Is.  9d.  per  foot  cube  fresh  from  the 
quarry ;  it  works  casil\-,  and  will  carry  a  splendid 
arris,  and  it  will  stand  fire  and  weather  very  satis- 
factorily. The  Oaks  quarries  are  near  these,  and 
supplv  a  good  stone  of  rather  warmer  colour. 
Vcrv'fine  blue  stones  are  got  from  near  Chester- 
field', Shefileld.  and  Handsworth ;  they  are  very  close 
in  texture,  but  rather  expensive  to  work.  Going  a 
little  further  north  we  come  upon  the  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and  H.ilifax  districts,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  higlily  of  the  qualities  of  such  stones  as 
tlie  Brandey  Kali  and  Guiseley  for  strong  rough  work, 
or  the  Hani  Hills,  Park  Spring,  and  Potters  Newton 
(all  from  Leeils)  for  line  work.  The  Ringby  and 
Owram  stones  from  Halifax  .ire  also  splendid  stones, 
and  will  hold  .an  arris  or  carve  as  fine  as  limestone, 
and  stand  weather  infinitely  better.  As  far  as  re- 
sisting smoke  and  acids  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
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smolce  here  to  equal  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  or 
Halifax,  and  the  beauties  of  these  stones  would  be 
much  more  conspicuous  here  than  in  their  native 
country.  Speaking  from  actual  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  stones  I  have  referred  to  (I  have  only  men- 
tioned those  I  have  used),  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend your  readers  to  consider  the  claims  of  our 
Yorkshire  sandstones  in  selecting  for  their  London 
works.  I  may  add  that  if  any  architect  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  him  samples  of  these  and  other  stones,  and 
give  him  any  information  tiiat  my  small  collection 
of  building  materials  can  afford  him. — I  am,  &c., 

Tiios.  CiiAs.  SoniiY. 
27,  Brunswick-square. 


ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 

SiH, — Your  correspondent,  "  W.  W.,"  while  pro- 
fessing great  humility  in  asking  for  information, 
cannot  help  indulging  in  sneering  remarks  on  the 
*'  perfection  and  infallibility  "  which  he  attributes  to 
the  members  of  the  architectural  profession,  a  quali- 
fication that  I  am  not  aware  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. It  is  fair  to  presume  that  architects  who 
have  practised  ecclesiastical  design  for  some  j'ears, 
and  thrown  their  whole  energies  in  the  pursuit,  are 
more  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  architecturally 
and  artistically,  of  the  suitability  of  any  fittings  than 
an  incumbent,  a  churchwarden,  or  an  organ  builder. 
The  latter  personage  is  merely  solicitous  of  placing 
his  instrument  in  a  conspicuous  situation  (as  a  trade 
advertisement),  however  much  it  may  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  edifice,  and  it  seems  that  his  art  is  so 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  "infallible"  architect, 
that  he  must  thrust  in  a  hideously-designed  organ 
case  (for  hideous  they  invariably  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  produced  by  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  London  builders),  or  "  his  feelings  are  hurt," 
which  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  any  sacrifice. 
Yonrcorrespondentthinksthatitis  only  for  ritualistic 
purposes  that  the  organ  is  placed  at  the  east  end. 
Well,  supposing  it  is  so.  If  his  remarks  refer  to  the 
Established  Church,  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  ritualistic  one,  and  the  ritual  ought  to  be  adhered 
to,  instead  cf  which  some  ministers,  through  care- 
lessness, have  so  far  degenerated  as  to  neglect  every- 
thing like  '-decency  and  order,"  as  enjoined  in  the 
rubric. 

But  to  keep  strictly  to  the  subject :  so  long  as 
any  buildings  are  to  be  designed  to  suit  the  present 
services,  the  east  end  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  organ  and  choir  ;  the  congregation  are  seated  to 
face  in  that  direction,  the  pulpit  is  generally  there, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  congregation  should 
have  in  front  of  them  the  music,  which  takes  the 
lead  in  that  part  of  the  service.  Giving  the  organ 
builders  whose  feelings  are  so  wounded  every  credit 
for  tlieir  mechanical  skill,  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  if  they  can  create  harmony  they  arc  always 
most  perfect  in  acoustics.  As  to  the  loss  of  oO  or 
^0  percent,  of  value,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  that 
means,  but  I  have  known  manj'  instances  where  the 
loss  of  51)  per  cent,  of  sound  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  congregation,  particularly  where  they  are 
blessed  with  an  ambitious  organist  who  is  partial  to 
thunder.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  most  instances 
the  organ  chambers  provided  arc  sutHcient  for  the 
purpose  if  the  parts  of  the  instrument  are  properly 
disposed.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  question,  as  well 
as  the  ventilation  of  churches  generally,  will  be  taken 
up  by  competent  authorities,  and  that  those  parochial 
m.ignates  who  are  too  ignorant  to  respect  the  labours 
of  the  architect  may  not  be  allowed  to  "  wound  the 
feelings "  of  those  who  can  appreciate  anything 
artistic,  by  making  absurd  alterations,  or  blocking 
up  wiiuiows  with  an  ugly  box  of  whistles.  "W.  AV." 
sn_vs  that  "the  organs  in  Francis  arc  placed  at  the 
westend."  I  dare  say  they  are.  and  in  many  instances 
they  arc  so  placed  here,  because  there  happens  to  be 
no  jtrovision  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the  Wistru- 
ment  being  comparatively  a  modern  innovation. — 
I  am,  &,c.,  X.  X. 

GREEK  AND  GOTHIC. 
Sin.— -Tho  hallucination  under  which  ]\Ir.  Glldnrd 
hiliours  is  this  :  "  That  the  Greek  architocture  of  the 
PartlH'non  is  the  groat  eat  acliievement  of  human 
Ronius."  I  cannot  sny  that  his  devotion  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  for  I  think  it  brings  no  dishonour  on  liis 
taste.  If  he  would  only  condesrond  to  ask  something 
leas  than  a  monopoly  of  all  the  beauty  ond  construc- 
tive genius  in  architecture  for  his  hrnit  vhnl  I  should 
say  he  is  not  far  astray.  Hut  the  position  lie  has  taken 
up  Is  only  a  fossil  curiosity  in  tho  world  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  Gothic  of  .Mr.  (;ildard  is  the 
Gothic  of  other  days.  Must  I  remind  him  tlmt  the 
battle  1ms  shifted  since  the  live  orders  of  architecture 
were  gravely  supposed  to  bo  the  sum  of  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  art  ?  Gothic  has  recovered  its  ground  in 
virtue  of  Its  poetic  gentu^  its  structural  economy  and 
Bkill,  and  its  x-tthetic  affinities  with  the  powers  of 
spiritual  life.    What  was  once  rude  and  barbarous   to 


eyes  dazzled  with  the  mere  intellectual  beauty  of  the 
Greek,  is  now  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  architec- 
tural dynamics,  and  the  only  true  exponent  there  has 
ever  been,  in  architecture,  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  world-  But  this  spiritual  beauty, 
this  marvellous  constructive  might,  Is  a  terra  incor/nita 
to  Mr.  Gildard-  From  the  Acropolis  of  his  little 
world  of  Greek  he  looks  out,  but  cannot  see  the 
majestic  forms  in  the  far  horizon  of  auoldcr  or  a  wiser 
world.  His  almost  only  specimen  of  Greek,  though 
perched  a-top  of  all  the  "  extravagant  panegyric"  of 
his  commonplace  book,  is  puny  in  its  sublimity  beside 
the  pyramids  and  temples  of  the  Nile,  in  magnitude 
and  scientific  power  in  presence  of  the  monuments  of 
Koman  genius;  and  with  all  its  sculpture,  meagre  in 
the  compass  of  its  beauty  and  insignficant  in  its  method 
of  construction,  compared  with  the  architecture  of  the 
arch  as  developed  by  the  Moslem  and  the  Goth.  Con- 
fessedly unfamiliar  as  Mr-  Gildard  is  with  works  which 
contain  the  latest  and  deepest  researches  into  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  Gothic.  I  cease  to  wonder  that  this 
method  of  discussion  only  betrays  the  Inverted  bias  of 
his  logic,  and  the  Irrelevancy  of  a  captious  critic- 

In  evidence  whereof,  and  as  my  apology  for  declining 
further  correspondence,  marching  up  and  only 
marching  down  again,  with  Mr-  Gildard,  I  shall  give  a 
few  specimens  of  his  controversial  method,  or  other- 
wise his  extreme  inaccuracy- 

In  the  following  extraordinary  passage  he  disposes, 
apparently  to  his  own  satisfaction,  of  my  defence  of 
the  term" Greco-Egyptian-" — "The  authority  in  whom 
he  has  such  '  Boswelllan  faitli"  says  that :  'Greek 
and  Egyptian  ornament  is  mere  superficial  work, 
languid  and  lifeless,'  and  '  Greek'  and '  Egyptian'  being 
joined  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  and  this  followed 
by  a  verb  in  the  singular  number  (grammatically 
enough),  '  the  above  Is  explanatory  of  my  speaking 
of  the  Greco-Egyptian  style  in  the  works  of  Mr- 
Thomson-'  But  Greco-Egyptian,  whatever  that  may 
be,  is  not  in  question,  and  as  the  greater  contains  the 
less,  a  style  is  something  more  than  the  mere  character 
of  Its  ornament-"  This  passage  contains  so  many  un- 
pardonable blunders  that  I  may  well  be  sceptical  of  Mr- 
Gildard's  sincerity  or  his  capacity  to  understand  and 
consequently  answer  any  argument.  1.  The  grammar 
and  logical  coherence  of  the  first  sentence  is  inexpli- 
cable, and  I  offer  i;5  to  any  one  who  parses  it.  2.  Ilis 
criticism  of  Mr.  Buskin's  grammar  is  no  less  at  fault. 
3.  He  says  that  "  Greco-Egyptian  is  not  the  question," 
when  It  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  question  which  he 
asked  himself,  and  to  which,  but  for  his  asking  it,  I 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reply.  4.  He  sup- 
presses, or  has  never  read,  what  I  said  as  to  other 
points  of  resemblance  besides  "ornament"  in  the 
Greco-Egyptian  characters  of  some  modern  Greek. 
5  (asa'coroUary  from  No-  4).  His  carelessness  or  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  not  taking  pains  to  understand 
what  he  undertook  to  answer. 

As  to  the  subject  itself.  I  am  content  to  refer  it  to, 
and  abide  by,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Thomson  himself.  I 
shall  add.  that  If  Mr.  Gildard  had  only  read  what  I  had 
written  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
proving  Mr.  Thomson's  power  over  "  that  least  plastic 
of  all  styles"  the  Greek,  as  I  have  spoken  on  this  point 
at  least  as  strongly  as  himself. 

As  another  specimen  of  his  inaccuracy  take  the 
following:— In  his  former  letter  Mr.  Gildard  said, 
"  Legitimate  architecture  Is  art,  not  imitative  like 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  creative."  But  iu  bis  last 
letter  he  tells  us  that  sculpture  is  no  longer  "  Imita- 
tive" but  "  creative."  lie  Is  replying  to  a  rrdiictio  ad. 
absurduin,  iu  which  I  said  that  the  l*arthenou  was  not 
legitimate  architecture,  as  its  chief  glory  was  its 
sculpture,  and  that  according  to  Mr.  (iildard  was 
"  imitative"  not  "  creative"  art.  The  logical  necessi- 
ties of  his  false  position  leads  him  in  his  letter  to  con- 
fute himself.  I  have  then  for  once  succeeded,  and  by 
exhibition  of  his  nonsense  led  him  back  to  sense.  The 
truth  is,  that  sculpture  and  painting  are  both  "imita- 
tive" and  "  creative:"  imitative  uj)  to  a  certain  point, 
when  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  is  required  to 
woik,  and  which  makes  his  work  the  work  of  genius. 
As  to  the  limits  within  which  imitation  of  nature  is 
allowable,  I  think  it  must  be  quite  impossible  for  Mr. 
(Jlldard,  with  his  confusion  of  thought  upou  the  subject, 
to  decide  ;  and  (as  a  corollary  from  this)  not  much  de- 
pendence can  bo  placed  upon  his  argument  In  the 
passage  alluded  to.  As  to  tills  Vfxod  ipiostlon  of 
I're-Kaphaelitlsm  (on  which  he  touches).  I  have  no 
Boswelllan  faith  In  any  one.  I  think  Professor 
I'oynter  puts  it  very  clearly,  and  not  less  gracefully, 
when  he  adds,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Uuskin's  teaching  has 
been  misapprehended  as  well  as  misapplied,  Tliero 
is  an  obvious  truth  underlying  all  that  teaching — viz., 
the  love  of  nature  as  it  comes  from  the  baud  of  God. 
The  idealistic  too.  may  be  overdone.  We  could  never 
be  content  with  only  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greek. 
As  typical  of  many.'^ided  life,  the  vegetable  orna- 
ment of  the  Greek  i:i  utterly  worthless.  Under  its 
chilling  touch  the  lilies  of  the  field  lose  all  tlieir  power 
to  teach,  and  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  an  ex- 
tinguisher were  placed  ou  the  odi  profatiuni  viih/iis 
feeling,  than  part  with  a  beauty  which  all  hearts  were 
made  to  feel. 

I  shall  notice  only  another  specimen  of  his  mi'thod. 
It  will  be  found  in  his  remarks  on  the  passage  iu  which 
I  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  In  capacity  for 
beautiful  development.  lie  objects  to  the  expression 
"rigid  Doric  of  the  Parthenon,"  and  yet  allows  that 
the  Greek  is  the  "  least  plastic"  of  all  styles.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  Greek  can  be  "  applied"'  to.  if  not  de- 
veloped Into,  anything  and  everything— warehouses, 
shops,  churches.  &c.  I  never  doubted  the  application 
of  Greek,  or  the  extent  of  its   misappllcatlou  cither. 


We  have  had  far  too  much  of  it  ;  and  if  the  applica- 
tion of  Gothic  in  many  cases  has  been  unhappy,  the 
same  can  be  said  with  eipial  justice  of  the  Greek.  That 
It  can  be  made  appropriate  and  plcturestiue  under  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Thomson  I  believe,  and  would  readily  go 
even  further.  But  still  the  rigid  Doric  of  tlie  Par- 
thenon is  inimitable  in  Its  beauty  ;  any  application  of 
the  architecture  of  the  lintel  will  always  be  other 
than  the  Parthenon,  and  far  far  beneath  It ;  and  then, 
it  win  no  longer  be  "the  best,"  or  better  than  the 
Gothic;  and,  consequently,  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Gildard's  argument  for  the  application  of  Greek  as 
superior  to  Gothic  for  our  churches  ? 

I  shall  make  another  and  a  last  attempt  to  open  Mr. 
Gildard's  apprehension  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  my  speaking  of  the  Parthe- 
non as  perfect  and  yet  claiming  a  higher  kind  of  per- 
fection for  the  Gothic,  and  one  which  makes  it  much 
more  suitable  as  the  style  for  our  church  architecture. 
Mr.  Gildard  says :  "  I  have  more  than  once  asked  for 
mention  of  the  Gothic  building  which  is  of  equal  or 
surpassing  beauty  to  the  Parthenon."  I  did  mention 
the  Church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen ;  but.  of  course,  in  his 
eccentric  style  of  reading  he  has  missed  the  sentence. 
There  are  100  others.  He  may  take  a  trip  to  Paris  and 
compare  the  Madeleine  with  Notre  Dame,  or  he  may 
put  Mr.  Street  iu  his  pocket  and  go  to  Spain,  or  he  may 
make  the  tour  of  Normandy,  or  he  may  get  a  Cook's 
excursion  ticket,  and  with  Viollet  le  Due  and  the 
"  Stones  of  Venice  "  in  his  carpet-bag  he  might  study 
S.  Mark's  and  the  Cathedrals  of  Milan  and  Rheims. 
Antwerp  and  Rouen,  Ac.,  in  any  and  all  of  which 
he  win  find  sculpture  with  more  of  higher  meaning  iu 
it  than  the  Parthenonic  frieze,  pillars  of  more  varied 
beauty,  and  as  gracefully  proportional  for  their  office 
as  any  pillar  In  the  Parthenon.  He  will  find  interiors 
compared  with  which  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  is  but 
a  packing-box.  and  much  marvellous  construction  iu 
groined  roofs  and  traceried  windows.  &c-.  all  as  perfect 
of  their  kind  as  the  nice  constructions  of  the  Greek. 
Speaking  of  interiors,  he  need  not  go  beyond  the  crypt 
of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  there  he  will  find  more  of  con- 
structive genius  and  a  greater  achievement  In  that  way 
than  ever  was  or  can  ever  be  in  Greek.  Indeed,  as  to 
giving  examples,  I  might  draw  up  a  catalogue  as  long 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  ships,  and  crave  your  Indul- 
gence for  a  supplement,  were  it  not  that  with  my  sad 
but  sure  experience  of  Mr.  Gildard's  mode  of  argument 
I  feel  assured  that  indulgence  would  be  thrown  away. 
One  example  after  another  would  be  rejected— an  "in- 
dlgesta  moles  "—by  his  dainty  appetite.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  can  only  indicate  the  grounds  on  which. 
I  think,  judgment  in  this  matter  must  proceed,  and 
help  him  to  see  more  clearly. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that^  he  calls  loudly  out  for  "  a 
greater  work  than  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon-"  Now, 
I  consider  this  as  strong  Indication  of  his  unhealthy 
appetite.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  always 
cropping  up.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  he  has 
much  liking  for  iu  the  Greek.  From  its  perfection  ho 
draws  wild  conclusions  as  to  the  infinite  genius  of  the 
architecture  it  adorns,  and  for  the  character  of  which. 
If  it  Is  responsible,  it  had  not  the  merit  of  devising. 
Phidias  did  not  design  the  Piirtheuon.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  would  have  been  thought  of 
Greek  architecture  without  its  Phidias. 

Now.  this  scidpture  is  really  essential  to  Greek  archi- 
tecture, or  it  is  not.  If  it  be,  then  Mr.  Gildard's  ar- 
gument for  Greek  churches  falls  to  the  ground,  as  we 
cannot  command  the  labours  of  a  Phidias  but  on  rare 
occasions,  and  besides,  the  Puritan  In  Mr.  Gildard 
would  rebel  against  interior  decoration  of  this  kind. 
If  it  be  not  essential,  then  he  has  no  right  to  ask  mo 
to  point  out  any  Gothic  sample  of  sculpture  of  equal 
or  surpassing  beauty.  I  might  decline  to  furnish  it. 
but  I  will  rather  try  to  gratify  his  wish.  Though  I 
am  no  judge  of  sculpture  in  its  high  development,  I 
have  good  authoritv  for  saying  this— his  favourite 
frieze,  with  all  its  many  perfections,  is  far  from  per- 
fect as  a  sample  of  the  highest  art.  "  Human  beauty," 
says  Sir  C.  Eastlake.  "  is  not  complete,  unless  it  bear 
the  impress  of  mind,  controlling  and  spiritualising  it. 
It  Is  here  that  Greek  art  is  found  wanting.  It  Is  enoi- 
nently  expressive  of  mind,  but  not  of  mind  In  its 
highest  and  holiest  relations.  It  was  all  sufficient  to 
define  the  outward  human  being,  but  the  definition  of 
tho  moral  attributes  required  a  criterion  which  Nature 
could  not  supply.  Soul  is  wanting,  the  true  attributes 
of  the  moral  being  are  never  approacheil."  I  may  not 
be  wrong,  then,  in  saying,  that  the  feats  of  the  in- 
tellectual athletes  of  Athens  have  never  been  excelled, 
and  that  the  sculpture  of  the  (iothlc  has  a  perfection 
of  its  own  which  is  higher  art  than  that  of  Phidias. 
Gothic  statuary,  though  not  possessed  of  the  graceful 
form  and  attitudes  of  archetypal  man,  may.  I  think, 
and  ought  to  he  allowed  to  possess  a  surpassing  beauty. 
Of  course.  If  Plildias  had  lived  a  Christian  sculptor,  we 
might  have  had  something  finer  still;  but  on  this 
point  I  ilo  not  speculate.  As  to  the  perfection  of  the 
sculptured  foliage  of  Gothic,  enriching  the  lines  and 
spaces  of  construction,  it  is,  of  course,  willuuit  a  rival. 
The  scale  of  vegetable  form  in  Greek  is  very  meagre, 
however  perfect  in  its  place.  (Here  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  where  it  occurs  upon  a  frieze  and  executed 
here.  It  has  a  very  freezing  effect  on  the  spectator. 
There  is  not  cnily  a  very  rigid,  but  a  frigid  look  about 
it  to  which  I  much  prefer  the  bracing  air  and  "frosty 
fortitude"  of  Gothic  foliage.)  I  put  the  above  la 
a  parenthesis  as  not  essential  to  the  argument.  Mr. 
Gildard  compares  Greek  ornament  to  "the  sweet 
south,  that  breathes  upou  a  bank  of  violets."  The  force 
of  his  imagination  goes  far.  but  I  wish  we  had  the 
violets.  In  reference  to  architecture,  apart  from  its 
accessory  sculpture,  its  power  and  expressiveness- 
hero,  too,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Gothic  bears  the 
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Iiiilm  of  a  surpassing  beauty.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
.i^ieater  comprehends  the  less,  and  it  expresses  more 
tbau  Greek. 

(Ireek  is  the  expression  of  the  ins  inertia  of  matter, 
*'othic  of  dynamic  law.     Greek  is  expressive  of  static, 
<M>thic  of  dynamic   equilibrium.     The   Greek   is  sug- 
L't^stlve  only  of  the  passive,  Gothic  of  the  active  con- 
ditions  of    existence.     The   Greek   is  the   pymbol   of 
-iiibility   and    repose,  the   Gothic   of    motive    power 
:ind  the  active  energy  of  life.     The  one  is  more  allied 
to  the  material,  the  other  to  the  spiritual  in  expres- 
sion. This  has  been  well  put  by  McVicar,  in  his  "  I'hi- 
Iiwnphy  of  the  Beautiful."     "A  Greek  temple  has  an 
:i'iiuirable  expression  of  stability,  it  so  fully  displays 
those  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  which  the  law 
'.'t  ;:rravitation  tends  everywhere  in  nature  to  produce, 
iiKit  it  looks  as  if  no  tempest,  no  lapse  of  ages  could 
ever  throw  it  down.     And  hence,  also,   about  a  Greek 
temple  there  is  the  charm  of  a  religious  expression, 
for  in  virtue  of  its  obvious  stability  it  seems  to  refer 
itself  to  eternity.     At  the  same  time,  much  more  may 
be  justly  said  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral  as  a 
place  of  worship,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in  virtue 
of  the  rhombic  angles,  the  lance   and   lozenge   forms 
which   everywhere   meet  the   eye,  it  is  more  purely 
beautiful    thau    the    Greek  temple.     .     .     .     On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  to  a  wonderful  extent  risen  above 
its  earthly  load.     In  aiming  at  and  achieving  a  victory 
over  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  it  had  to  be 
constructed,   and   in  telling   its  towers   to  find  their 
home   in    the   sky.    the   cathedral    has   prepared    the 
way  for  the  worshipper  within  its  walls."  So  much  for 
tlie  superiority  of   Gothic  expression  for  our   larger 
places  of  worship.     Let  another  admirer  of  Classic  and 
the  classics  speak  a  word  for  Gothic  in   the  village 
church : — 

t 
"For  the  village,  the  old  picturesque  church  is  the 
proper  thing,  with  its  tower  and  its  trees,  as  at  Ilendon 
and  Finchley,  or  its  spire,  as  at  Beckingham.  Classical 
beauty  is  one  thing,  Gothic  or  Saxon  beauty  is  another 
— quite  as  genuine  in  its  way,  and  in  this  instance 
more  suitable.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  what 
is  called  Classical  architecture,  though  of  older  date 
than  the  Gothic,  really  does  not  look  so  old— does  not 
so  well  convey  the  sentiment  of  antiquity;  that  is  to 
say.  the  ideal  associations  of  tliis  world,  however 
ancient,  are  far  surpassed  in  the  reach  of  ages  by  those 
of  rehgion  and  the  patriarchs  of  another  world,  and 
that  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  in  its  smoothness 
and  polish,  has  an  unfading  look  of  youth.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  erection  of  new  churches  on  the 
Classical  principle  (taking  it  for  granted  that  they  re- 
mind us  more  of  Greek  and  Roman  temples  than  of 
their  own  absurdity)  would  be  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  liberality.  We  do  not  think  so.  .  .  We  could 
fancy  the  most  liberal  doctrines  preached  500  years 
hence  in  churches  precisely  like  those  of  our  ancestors ; 
but  these  new,  fine,  heartless-looking,  showy  churches, 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  have,  to  our  eyes,  an 
appearance  of  nothing  but  worldlinessand  a  job."  And 
Leigh  Hunt  is  speaking  of  a  popular  development  of 
Greek,  or  the  architecture  of  the  arch  fettered  by  its 
adherence  to  the  Greek. 

It  only  remains  to  repeat  that  in  point  of  construc- 
tive genius  the  Gothic  unrloubtedly  excels  the  Greek. 
This  Mr.  Gildard  conveniently  ignores,  or  would  dis- 
credit us  "having  strewed  Europe  with  ruins."  I  am 
prepiired  to  show  that  this  is  really  only  a  piece  of 
poetical  exaggeration.  These  ruins  are  the  ruins  mostly 
of  Classic  buildings,  and  his  destructive  wedge  is  not 
quite  so  dangerous  in  the  Pointed  architecture.  But  I 
let  that  pass,  as  I  am  defending  the  architecture  of  the 
arch  from  a  vile  aspersion.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
ruins  in  question  are  mostly  the  ruins  of  structures 
which  were  abandoned  as  no  longer  needed — which 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  war,  or  used 
as  (juarries  for  other  buildings,  lie  will  find  many 
a  noble  castled  keep  in  ruins  with  no  arch  destroyer 
in  its  walls.  Tho  fact  is,  as  soon  as  a  building  is 
suffered  to  go  into  decay  there  are  many  influences  at 
work  other  than  its  own  dynamics  to  briug  it  down, 
andwhicli  Ineednotsi)ecify.  Neeil  I  remind  .Air.  Gildard 
that  if  the  arch  be  a  destructive  radical  it  is  al.^o  a 
good  conservative,  wupplying  the  defects  inlierent  in 
the  architecture  of  tlie  lintel  V  It  is  quite  pr)ssihle.  by 
abntmf-nt  properly  designed,  to  construct  the  arch  and 
the  vault  so  as  to  make  th<'m  as  durable  as  their 
material.  So  long  as  care  is  taken  to  pn.'serve  thcnt, 
our  cathedrals  are  likely  to  stand  long  enough. 

Tlie  architectural  dynamics  of  the  Gothic  are  its 
Rlory.  aud  the  expression  of  stability  in  a  cathedral  is 
far  more  noble  in  its  kind  thau  the  stability  of  the 
Greek.  Its  structure  is  the  counterpart  of  the  mecha- 
nism and  dynamics  of  the  lieavens.  of  the  wisdom 
which  so  adjusts  the  equiUbrium  of  planetary  motions 
that  whilst  careering  with  inconceivable  velocity  in 
space  tho  down  of  the  thistle  is  not  disturbed.  It  is 
true  the  stability  of  our  system  may  not  last  for  ever, 
and  Gothic  buildings  may  fall  piecemeal  to  ruin  faster 
than  tho  I'arthenon.  But  once  ruinous  and  useless, 
the  sooner  they  go  down  the  better  in  many  instances. 
If  it  be  only  kept  in  good  repair  aud  water-tight.  (Mas- 
gow  Cathedral  may  outlast  the  Parthenon,  always  sup- 
posing that  it  be  trausplanted  to  th(!  Molindinar.  where 
the  rain  and  fogs,  aud  frosts  and  ice,  and  chemical 
inlluences  of  S.  Rollox  smoke,  will  supply  wedge.s 
enough,  and  drive  them  home  just  as  effectually  as  tho 
sleepless  thrust  of  the  architecture  of  the  arch. — I  am, 
Ac,        Anotiieh  Protestant  and  Auciiitect. 


THE  "  BUILDING  NEWS  "  COMPETITIONS. 
Sir, — It  has  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  comi)etitions  which,  with  others,  I  have  advo- 
cated, have  proved  so  successful,  more  especially  as 
they  have  been  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
correspondents  aud  competitors.  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
more  direct  and  effectual  channel  for  helping  forward 
young  men  of  talent,  or  encouraging  nobler  senti- 
ment and  chivalry  in  their  ranks,  or  of  ensuring  clearer 
light  upon  those  phases  of  architectural  practice  upon 
which  they  treat,  than  these  Building  News  compe- 
titions- In  their  very  nature  they  encourage  deep  and 
careful  study,  exercise  of  thought,  facility  of  inven- 
tion, large  and  liberal  ideas,  good  taste,  successful 
planning,  clever  draughtsmanship,  and,  in  fact,  the 
chief  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful  archi- 
tect. The  number  of  competitors  shows  how  widely 
they  are  appreciated.  Men— doubtless,  mostly  young 
men — from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  place  themselves 
on  one  common  platform,  and  surely  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  stand  ourt  in  relief  amongst  so  large  a 
number  selected  from  so  vast  a  field.  Moreover,  they 
have  already  demonstrated,  that  notwithstanding  the 
many  superior  opportunities  for  education  whicli  the 
metropolis  affords,  the  best  architectural  talent  in 
the  kingdom  is  not  necessarily  centred  in  London. 

And  now  for  another  competition.  About  a  month 
since  interesting  articles  and  letters  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  on  the  "Dawn  of  Thought  in 
Church  Design."  Those  articles  were  the  outcome  of 
the  Leeds  Church  Congress,  where  witJi  singular  una- 
nimity amongst  architects,  clericals,  and  laymen,  the 
condemnation  of  the  present  state  of  church  architec- 
ture was  loud  and  deep.  Scarcely  an  individual  could 
be  found  to  defend  a  single  feature  of  the  pattern 
churches,  which,  designed,  as  they  originally  were,  for 
Roman  ritual,  are  evidently  unsuited  for  the  Protes- 
tant forms  of  worship.  This,  moreover,  is  fully  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideas  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
church  who  take  an  intelligent  view  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture ;  and  there  are  those  who,  with  Professor 
Kerr,  can  see  faint  imlications  of  a  turn  in  the  tide. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  may  possiblj-  hold 
up  their  hands  iu  amazement  at  these  views,  but  then 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  hardly  a  profession  so 
utterly  conservative,  singular,  and  exclusive  as  the 
present  race  of  church  architects.  There  are  men  who 
are  wrapt  up  with  that  clerical  element  whose  chief 
support  lies  in  a  resuscitated  architectural  symbolism 
and  other  extraneous  aids.  The  revival  of  Medireval 
architecture  with  Jlediaval  ritual  is  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence. Fraternisation  characterises  the  ritual  archi- 
tect and  the  ritual  clergyman.  But  there  are  other 
strongly  defined  and  powerful  sections  of  the  church, 
aud  especiaUy  the  Nonconformists,  who  have  but  little 
sympathy  for  their  ideas.  I  say  this  much  by  way  of 
introduction,  because  I  am  fully  aware  that  those  who 
look  forward  to  a  modification  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture may  expect  no  aid  or  sympathy  from  tlie 
present  race  of  church  architects,  who  are  only  too 
thoroughly  the  slaves  of  precedent  and  custom. 

In  compliance  with  your  invitation  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  the  next  Building  News  competition 
be  for  a  town  church.  As  there  is  little  or  no  mate- 
rial difference  iu  tho  ritual  of  the  Established  and  Non- 
comformist  Churches,  the  competition  may  be  for 
either  or  both.  The  following  conditions  should  be 
complied  with  ; — 

1.  Sittings  for  1,200,  cost  £10,000. 

2.  At  least  9G  per  cent,  to  have  a  clear  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  pulpit. 

3.  The  most  perfect  proportions  for  acoustic  effect. 

4.  An  unmistakeable  ecclesiastical  "feeling"  to  per- 
vade the  architecture. 

Honour  to  the  man  who  can  successfully  solve  these 
four  problems!— I  am,  &c.,  H. 


across  a  wide  river,  necessitating  a  number  of  arches, 
with  a  certain  headway  and  waterway,  and  sustaining 
a  stipulated  load  per  S(iuare  foot  ;  aud  that  it  may  bo 
a  bond  jidi-  engineering  scheme  there  might  be  one  or 
more  opening  spans.  A  railway  over  the  bridge  might 
be  stipulated.  I  also  beg  to  suggest  that  uo  coloured 
drawings  be  allowed,  as  in  your  last  competition. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  O. 

[Before  receiving  the  above  we  intended  to  set  on 
foot  a  civil  engineering  competition. — Ed.]- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Sir, — The  value  of  your  publication  is  undoubtedly 
guaranteed  by  its  very  large  and  wide  circulation,  and 
its  recoguised  usefulness  to  the  professional  man  and 
the  builder.  Its  value  might  yet,  I  think,  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  if  you  could  persuade  the  London 
and  provincial  architects,  who  from  time  to  time  supply 
you  with  lists  of  tenders  for  proposed  works,  to  make 
a  rule  of  also  giving  the  cubical  contents  of  the  build- 
ings contracted  for.  as  did  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Warren, 
last  week,  for  the  new  schools  to  be  erected  in  Wood- 
pecker-road, New  Cross,  for  the  London  School  Board. 
The  value  of  such  information.  1  am  sure,  will  be  obvious 
to  all  professional  men  who  are  called  upon  to  prepare 
drawings  and  estimates  for  works  beyond  their  own 
immediate  locality,  aud  I  trust  the  suggestion  may 
uot  he  deemed  unreasonable,  but  may  meet  with  a 
favourable  response. — I  am,  Sec-, 

Thomas  Carter, 

Trinity  Cottage,  Southfields,  Leicester,  Dec  10, 


MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  your  report  last  week  of  my  essay,  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  tho  29th  ult., 
the  general  theory  is  injured  by  a  slight  incorrectness 
in  the  following  sentence :— "  In  the  churches  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  led,  probably  by  the  beautiful  little  church 
at  Stone,  bar  tracery  was  first  used,  the  consideration 
of  which  brought  the  author  to  the  Decorated  period, 
tirst,  however,  noticing  a  separate  school  existing  at 
Wells,  which  shortly  afterwards  became  engrafted  ou 
that  of  Godfrey  de  Lucy."  Now,  there  should  be  a 
full  stop  after  the  words  "Decorated  period,"  that 
being  the  end  of  the  Early  English  "school"  started 
by  William  of  Sens,  aud  at  least  a  few  words  should 
have  been  given  to  the  work  of  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  tho 
founder  of  the  second  "school,"  before  proceeding  to 
speak  of  Wells  Cathedral.  "  The  north  porch  of  this 
cathedral,"  moreover,  "  shows  many  (Norman)  pecu- 
liarities," the  word  "  Norman"  being  omitted  in  your 
report.  Will  you  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  im- 
pression.— I  am,  &c,,  F.  P.  Johnson. 

12,  Lucas -terrace,  Alfred  street,  Bow,  Dec.  10. 


Sir, — In  the  event  of  a  paucity  of  suggestions  anent 
tlie  above-mentioned,  or  a  lack  of  better  ones  than 
the  following,  pray  award  them  space  and  considera- 
tion:— 1.  A  small  church  or  chapel.  2.  A  free  library 
and  reading-room.  'i.  A  literary  and  scientific  or 
mechanics'  institute.  4.  A  tavern  or  small  hotel. 
-1.  A  public  hall  and  offices.  1.  Cemetery,  chapels, 
lodges,  aud  entrance  gates.  7.  A  memorial  tower. 
8.  A  suite  of  town  offices.  0.  A  police  and  fire 
station.  10.  A  theatre.  11.  A  railway  station.  12. 
An  aquarium.  l;j.  A  shop  front.  14-  A  club  house. 
15.  A  bank.  l(i.  A  workhouse.  17.  A  lunatic  asylum. 
18.  A  prison.  !!)■  A  row  of  almshouses.  20.  Stabling. 
21-  A  farmstead.  22.  A  terrace.  23.  A  pair  of 
residences.  With  a  preference  for  priority  of  citation, 
— I  am,  &c.,  F. 


[We  shall  be  unable  to  find  space  for  a  continuation 
of  this  discussion.  We  have  mislaid  "Another  I'ro- 
testant  aud  Architect's"  address.  Will  he  kindly  send 
it  again?— Ed.] 


Sir, — I  have  read  your  article  on  "School  Planning 
Competition,"  and  in  accordance  with  your  closing 
paragraph,  inviting  suggestions  for  a  new  competition. 
I  would  say  let  us  have  a  little  change  from  architectural 
subjects.  I  woulil  suggest  a  prize  for  the  host  drawing 
of  a  chinmey-shaft  for  carrying  off  the  smoke,  &c,,  from 
a  factory.  1  should  also  suggest  a  prize  for  best  essay 
on  constructional  ii'ouwork  and  a  prize  for  best  iron 
roof  of  (sayj  .soft,  or  luuft.  nimii. — I  am,  &c., 

J.    UODINSON. 

20,  Highbury-crescont,  Islington,  N.,Doc.  10. 


Sir, — In  your  impression  of  tho  lith  inst.,  after 
announcing  the  result  of  tho  Builuing  News  School 
Planning  Competition,  you  invito  suggestions  for 
subjects  for  future  competitions.  You  might,  I  think, 
give  engineers  a  turn,  aud  so  I  beg  to  suggest  a  bridge 


RECENT    PATENTS    CONNECTEB    WITH 
THE    BUILDING    TRADES. 

U3G.  T.  JIavnaud,  Dawley,  Middlese.M,  "  M:anufac- 
ture  of  bricks." — Dated  Uth  May,  1372. 
This  invention  consists  in  reburning  bricks  which 
have  been  imperfectly  burnt  aud  known  as  place  bricks 
and  otlier  red  bricks  in  a  kiln  constructed  of  two 
parallel  walls  supported  by  buttresses,  and  having 
openings  at  the  lower  parts  for  the  ignition  of  the 
fuel.  Tlie  fuel  employed  is  small  coul,  coke,  and  com- 
mon breeze,  either  combined  or  separately.  This  fuel 
is  also  applicable  to  reburning  iu  the  ordinary  clamp. 

117-1.  P.  Jensem,  London,  "  Construction  of  bridge 
piers,  wharves,  &c."  A  commuuication, — Dated 
15th  May,   1S72. 

This  invention  consists  iu  constructing  a  working 
platform  for  building  bridges.  The  piers  are  cast  in 
concrete  round  a  hollow  cylinder  with  outside  screw 
threads.  Somewhat  similar  means  adapted  for  build- 
ing wharves  and  docks.  Means  provided  for  raising 
the  ground  water,  aud  for  working  under  a  low  air 
pressure.  A  mode  is  described  for  obtaiuiug  a  model 
or  counterpart  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

1318.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  "  Se- 
curing panes  of  window-glass." — Dated  ISth  May, 
1S72, 
A  groove  is  prepared  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of 
e.ach  sash  bar  under  the  edge  of  the  glus.s  for  roof  lights, 
ami  the  panes  are  simply  laid  to  overlai»  eacli  otlier,  or 
end  to  end,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  are  held  iu  position 
by  short  cross  pieces  of  metal  or  other  material, 
covered  or  faced  at  or  near  their  ends  by  suitable 
elastic  material  (iudiarubber  vulcanised  or  prepared). 
Each  of  the  cross  pieces  is  secured  to  the  frame  by  a 
screw  through  tho  middle  part  of  it,  one  end  pressing 
on  the  glass  at  one  side,  and  the  other  end  on  the  glass 
at  the  other  side  of  that  bar,  except  those  for  the  side 
sheets,  whicli  are  single  ended.  The  pieces  of  india- 
rubber  are  each  formed  wiih  a  shoulder  or  projection 
for  use  where  one  sheet  or  pane  overlapsthe  other,  that 
one  part  may  press  on  the  lower  sheet  and  the  other  on 
the  upper,  or  when  the  sheets  or  panes  are  placed  end 
to  end,  these  elastic  pieces  rest  on  the  adjoining  euds  of 
both  sheets  or  panes. 


S.  Groen,  of  Manchester,  writes  : — "  Since  your 
excellent  articlo  in  tho  Building  Nkws  on  tho  fre- 
quent accidents  winch  occur  in  Manchester,  three 
accidents  have  happened,  viz.,  to  a  labourer  employed 
at  tlio  now  lu.snrance  Buildings,  Abbey-squaro  ;  to  a 
stonemason  at  the  now  Town  Ilall ;  and  to  a  joiner 
at  a  now  warehouse  iu  Bond-stroet." 
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Intertommuniration. 


Q  UESTIONS. 

[2724.]— Sketching  Mouldings.— Will  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  sketching  mouldings  ?  I  have 
hitherto  used  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  softened,  but  this 
does  not  answer  well. — S.  S.  H. 

[2725.]— Groins. — Could  any  of  your  practical 
readers  inform  me  how  the  bricks  should  bo  cut  at  the 
groin  points  of  Gothic  arches  ?  Can  the  bricks  be  cut 
to  bond  at  the  groin  point  ?    Is  the  groin  point  a 


straight  mortar  joint  ?  I  perceive  in  stone  groins  the 
angles  are  worked  out  of  a  solid  bonder,  as  per  sketch. 
Can  brickwork  be  done  the  same?  A  sketch  showing 
the  manner  how  the  brick  is  cut  would  oblige. — 
Portsmouth. 

[272(j.]— The  ArchitectTiral  Dictionary.- Can 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  any  information 
relative  to  the  Architectural  Dictionary,  whether  there 
is  any  prospect  of  another  part  and  index  beiug  pub- 
lished?—H.C.  I. 

[2727.]— Xylotecnigraphy. — About  a  year  or  so 

ago  a  notice  of  the  above  process,  as  practised  by 
Messrs.  Trollope,  appeared  in  the  Building  News. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  me  with  the  details 
of  the  process  as  applied  to  the  natural  wood  ?  "  An 
Experienced  Workman"  shortly  afterwards  noticed 
the  process,  saying  it  was  not  at  all  new,  and  promised 
to  explain  it,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  his  ex- 
planation. Would  lie  do  so  now,  or  explain  the  pro- 
cess known  to  himself?— J.  S. 


RErLIES. 

[2607.]— Colours  to  Represent  Materials.- 
Tour  correspondent  "  M.  JI.  A."  gives  you  a  list  of 
tints  which  he  says  have  been  used  for  some  time  in 
his  office.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  as,  having  myself 
originally  arranged  them  above  a  year  ago  I,  of  course, 
recommend  them.  The  chief  value  of  the  selection  is 
this,  that  the  tints  serve  well  for  both  section  and  sur- 
face. Used  deeply  for  sections,  and  faintly,  if  at  all, 
for  surfaces  (or  "  elevational "  parts),  they  pretty 
well  resemble  the  natural  colours  of  the  materials. 
•*M.  B.  A."  gives  the  mode  of  mixing  the  tints  \vitb 
some  half-dozen  ordinary  office  colours — gamboge, 
burnt  sienna,  sepia,  indigo.  Prussian  blue,  and  lake. 
He  ought  also  to  have  named  the  tints  for  such  as 
prefer  buying  them  ready-made  of  a  colourman.  Tliey 
are  as  follows  : — 

Brick. — Venetian  red. 
Bronze. — Sap  green. 
Brass.— Gamboge  ■ 
CONCRETK.— Any  gray  mottle. 
Clay. — Burnt  umber. 
Cements. — Sepia. 
Copper. — Deep  orange  chrome. 
Earth. — Purple  brown. 
Fir  and  Pine  (rough)  —Raw  sienna. 
Fir  and  Pine  (wrought). — Burnt  aienna. 
Glass. — Prussian  green. 
Iron  (cast). — Payne's  gray. 
Iron  (\vrought).— I'russian  blue. 
Lead. — Blue  black. 
Ma  not;  ANY. — Purple  madder. 
Oak, — Brown  pink. 
Old  1'.uildin<;s. — Neutral  tint. 
I'L  ASTER. — Violet. 
Stone  (rough), — Light  India  ink. 
Stone  (wrought). — Lighter  India  ink,  or  speclde. 
Slate. — Sage  green. 
Tiles. — Light  red. 
Water. — Kmerald  green. 
— W.  Y. 

[2(in7.]— Colours  to  Represent  Materials. — 
In  reply  to  the  (jncry  of  "'One  Intended  for  the  Pro- 
fession,"* I  send  a  lint  of  colours.  "  T.  C.  H."  is  wrong 
in  recommending  that  the  tints  should  be  mixed  to- 
gether ;  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  be  ready-made 
colours  if  possible.  "  M.  IJ.  A."  has  not  fallen  into 
this  error  ho  much,  but  several  of  his  colours  ore  only 
fit  for  auctioneers,  builders,  or  estate  agents  : — 

ISniCK. — Venetian  red. 

Brass.— Gamboge. 

Cements. — Indian  ink. 

Concrete.— Sepia. 

Flit,  I'lNE,  OR  Deal. — Burnt  umber. 

Glass. — Indigo  with  sepia  externally,  I'rus.sian blue 
internally. 

Iron  (cast). — Prussian  blue. 

Iron  (wrought). — Indigo. 

Lead. — Indigo  with  Indian  ink. 


Mahogany.— Purple  madder. 

Oak. — Brown  pink. 

Plaster. — Neutral  tint. 

Slate. — Prussian  blue  with  Indian  ink. 

Stone. — Yellow  ochre. 

Tiles. — Indian  red  with  a  little  burnt  umber. 
— H.  W.  P. 

[2700.] — Surveying.- In  his  reply  to  my  (luestion 
"  Karl"  did  not  state  whether  the  results  obtained  by 
the  formula  given  by  him  were  strictly  or  approxi- 
mately accurate.  To  take  an  instance  of  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  236,  250,  and  230  links  enclosing  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  the  result  obtained  by  "Karl's" 
formula  would  be  Oa.  Ir.  4ip..  which  would  not  be 
correct  enough  for  practical  purposes.  Also,  by  the 
same  formula,  the  length  of  the  perjiendicular  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  is  equal  to  the  length  of  one  of  its 
sides,  which  is  impossible. — C.  W.  F. 

[2700.] — Surveying. — The  great  worth  of  your 
Intercommunication  column  being  the  generally  inva- 
riable accuracy  of  the  information  given,  I  have  hoped 
to  see  a  correction  of  the  reply  to  the  above  by  "Karl" 
in  your  impression  of  the  20th  ult.  In  the  first  place, 
information  was  specially  asked  as  to  obtaining  the 
area  without  plotting,  so  that  the  first  half  of  the 
reply  was  superfluous ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
second  half  is  entirely  erroneous,  for  except  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  the  proportion  AB :  AC  : :  BD  :  BC  ( Bl> 
beiug  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  on  the  base) 
does  not  hold.  Practically,  the  sides  alone  beiug  given, 
the  formula  quoted  by  "  C.  "W.  F."  would  be  employed 
t»  find  the  area ;  although  it  would  be  possible,  by 
the  use  of  various  trigonometrical  ratios,  to  find  any 
one  of  the  angles  (A,  for  instance),  and  then  make  use 
of  the  equation  area  =  ^b  c  sin.  A. — T.  II.  F. 

[2705.]— Barytes  in  Paint.— Barytes  in  paint  is 
an  adulteration  used  in  white  lead,  and  lessens  the 
body  of  the  colour.  Its  presence  may  be  tested  by 
taking  some  of  the  adulterated  white  lead  and  adding 
thereto  nitric  acid  in  solution;  if  there  is  no  barytes, 
all  of  the  paint  will  be  dissolved  ;  but  if  there  is.  a  sedi- 
ment of  barytes  is  left,  which  will  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  whereas  white  lead  will. — Chemicus. 

[2713.] — To  Prevent  Echo. — Although  I  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  nostrums  which  teem  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States,  there  was  one,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  recently  quoted  in  the  Building  News 
which  might  be  worth  frying  on  the  church  at  Ilarlow. 
The  remedy  proposed  consisted  in  stretching  wires 
across  the  building  so  as  to  break  the  waves  of  sound. 
There  were  no  particulars  given  beyond  stating  that 
the  wires  must  be  placed  so  as  to  catch  or  intercept 
the  voice,  and  this  might  bo  ascertained  in  a  few  trials. 
— An  Amateur. 

[2717.]— Best  Material  for  Taking  Rubbings. 
— Impressions  of  the  ancient  incised  stones,  to  which 
I  presume  your  correspondent  "An  Old  Subscriber" 
refers,  are  taken  by  means  of  thin  unsized  cartridge- 
paper,  damped  and  pressed  on  to  the  stone  by  means 
of  a  silk  handkerchief.  Impressions  are  thus  obtained 
which,  if  allowed  to  dry  undisturbed,  are  not  easily 
effaced.  Rubbings  of  monumental  brasses  are  best 
taken  by  means  of  the  "heel  ball"  used  by  shoemakers. 
— Antiquarian. 

12719.]— Cleaning  "Walls.— Take  a  piece  of  flat 
smooth  freestone  and  rub  with  water.  An  old  wipe 
may  do  the  dusting. — Rusticus,  Cumberland. 

[2722.] — Brickmaking-. — Sea-sand  will  do  very 
well  if  it  be  blown  to  mix  the  clay  with,  but  the 
common  soft  sand  laying  near  low  water  is  useless.  I 
should  prefer  bouse  ashes,  which  will  adulterate  tlie 
clay  and  spare  the  fuel,  and  will  also  be  likely  to  secure 
abetter  brick — a  great  desideratum. — Kusticus,  Cum- 
berland. 

[2722.] — Brickmaking.— Sea-sand  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  salt  it  contains.  If  used,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  washed,  but  even  then  the  bricks  would 
probably  eflloresce. — J.  S. 
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CHIPS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel  was 
laid  at  MaidonJiead  on  Tuesday  wcf-lc.  The  dimen- 
sions aro  51ft.  by  31ft.,  the  accommodation  will  bo 
for  280  persons  on  the  floor,  and  the  gallery  anotlier 
200.  There  is  also  to  be  a  leiituri!  room,  hirj^o 
enough  for  eighty  people,  togetlicr  with  a  vestry. 
Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Viirdy,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Woodbridgo. 

A  new  cliurch,  dedicated  to  S.  Augustine,  is  to  be 
commenced  in  Halifax  in  the  spring,  from  tho  designs 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  crectinpr  a 
window  to  tlie  memory  of  tlu'  late  Wir  John  Hor- 
schcl,  in  tho  parish  church  of  llawkliurst,  Kent. 
The  subject  of  tho  window  is  to  bo  the  "  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  Following  tho  Guiding  Star  to  the  Place 
of  the  Nativity."     The  cost  will  be  about  illjO. 

On  Monday  the  foundation  stone  of  the  now  church 
of  S.  Paul,  Harrow-road,  i'addington,  was  laid. 
Tho  cliureh  is  erecting,  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  II. 
Blackburne,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  accommo- 
date 800  worshippers. 

A  new  Ev.angelical  Union  Church  was  opened  in 
Galashiels  on  Sunday  last.  Tho  church  w.asdesiguod 
by  Mr.  Frank  I.ynes,  a  local  architect. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Clitheroc,  with  n 
capital  of  £3,000,  for  the  purjiose  of  erecting  a  publie 
hall.  The  design  has  beeu  entrusted  to  Mr.  William 
S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn. 


SoriETT  OF  Antiquaries  of  London. — On 
Thursday  week  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
rector  of  Wath,  near  Ripon,  read  a  paper  respecting 
tho  construction  of  French  Chambered  Barrows. 
This  was  intended  to  be  the  first  of  two  or  three 
papers  on  Rude  Stone  Monuments.  The  chief 
object  on  Thursday  was  to  correct  three  prevailing 
errors  : — 1.  That  some  of  the  tombs  were  always, 
as  now,  "free  standing" — i.e.,  formed  of  upright 
stones,  supporting  flat  roofs,  as  we  now  see  them, 
standing  on  the  natural  surface,  wholly  exposed, 
never  having  had  any  artificial  envelopments  of 
earth.  2.  That  some  of  the  tombs  had  their  roonng- 
slabs  always,  as  now,  supported  at  one  end  ou  one 
or  more  uprights,  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the 
ground.  These  have  been  denominated  hy  French 
antiqu.aries  ''Demi-dolmens,"  and  by  Enghsh  "Earth- 
fast  dolmens."  3.  That  some  stone  chambers  were 
erected  on  the  top  of  their  artificial  mounds,  and  were 
always  partly  or  wholly  exposed  to  view.  The 
p.aper  was  copiously  illustrated  with  large  diagrams 
drawn  to  scale.  It  was  in  part  intended  to  be  a 
review  of  a  recent  work  on  the  "Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments in  all  Countries,"  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  from 
whose  conclusions  with  reference  to  French  monu- 
ments Mr.  Lukis  entirely  dissented. 

The  Amkrican  Society  of  Civil  Engineeks. 
— The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  societj'  was 
held  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation, 
November  6  last,  at  the  society's  rooms,  63,  William- 
street,  New  York.  Papers  as  follows  were  presented : 
— "  Record  of  some  Experiments  showing  the 
Character  and  Position  of  Neutral  Axes  as  seen  by 
Polarised  Light,"  by  Louis  Nickersou,  C.E.,  of  S. 
Louis,  Mo.  "  Coal  Cutting  Machinery  in  England," 
by  T.  Guilford  Smith,  C.E.,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.Y. ; 
and  "  Alcohol  as  an  Illuminator  in  the  Condensed 
Atmosphere  of  New  York  Caisson,  East  River  Bridge," 
by  Francis  CoUingwood,  C.E.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  upon  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
with  brief  memoirs  of  two  of  the  members  who  died 
during  the  year,  was  read.  The  next  and  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  14  and  15  next. 

Interesting  DISC0^^5RIES  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.— Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey, has  beeu  making  explorations  of  late  among  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  has  discovered  various  remains 
of  prehistoric  natives,  such  as  lamps,  knives,  spoons, 
arrow-heads,  hearthstones,  and  skeletons.  Around 
the  sites  of  ancient  villages  he  found  several  speci- 
mens of  pecuUar  ways  of  burial.  In  certain  placid 
a  sort  of  cave  was  formed  under  overhanging  rocks, 
and  here  were  put  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  preserved 
and  gaily  dressed.  Some  of  them  were  covered 
entirely  with  wooden  armour.  Occasionally,  the 
cave  had  a  theatrical  appearance  ;  the  bodies  of  re- 
nowned hunters  were  placed  in  canoes,  armed,  and 
apparently  rowing.  -  Women  were  represented  en- 
gaged in  the  labours  of  their  lives — sewing,  dressing 
skin.s,  or  holding  their  children;  and  old  men  wen. 
seated  about  the  walls,  seeming  to  beat  the  drums  to 
whose  rough  music  their  fellows  once  danced  in 
winter.  A  few  years  ago  Captain  E.  G.  Fast,  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  made  a  very  extensive  search  in  Ahiska 
for  similar  records  of  a  now  forgotten  people,  and 
brought  to  New  York  a  magnificent  collection  of  spe- 
cimens of  curious  armour,  clothing,  ornaments, 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  &c. 

Cleanliness  at  the  East  End.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works, 
it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  authorised  by  tho  Board 
of  Tr.ade  with  regard  to  the  fittings  for  a  constant 
supply  of  water  will  entail  costs  so  excessive  as  to 
become  oppressive.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mile- 
end  Old  Town  Vestry  it  was  also  imanimonslj- 
resolved,  "That,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a  constant  sup- 
plv  of  water  in  this  district,  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  so  imsatisfactory,  and 
would  lead  to  such  an  enormous  expense,  and  be  a 
source  of  such  annoyance,  that  the  Vestry  hope  the 
Metropolit,an  Board  will  resist  them,  even  to  refusing 
a  constant  supply  on  such  vcx.atious  condition.^." 
The  Vestry  of  S.  George's-in-the-East  have  also 
agreed  to  a  similar  resolution. 

Science  axd  Art  Department. — The  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  having, 
by  a  minute,  dated  the  3rd  d.iy  of  January,  18(18, 
offered  prizes,  viz. : — One  sum  of  XuO,  three  sums  of 
£  10,  five  sums  of  £.S0,  ten  sums  of  £'20,  and  twenty 
sums  of  £10.  to  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  of 
art  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  general 
amount   of  work,  considered    with  reference  to  the 
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DuiiihtT  of  students  under  instruction,  should  be 
fiiuiid  after  tlie  examinations  to  be  most  satisfactory  ; 
and  liaviiiK  had  the  results  of  this  year's  examina- 
ti  Ml  laid  before  them,  awarded  the  above  prizes  as 
i  lliiws: — Louisa  Gann,  Bloomsburj',  £  JO ;  John 
I'arker,  S.  Martin's,  £iO ;  Charles  D.  Hodder, 
Edinburgh  (male),  £40  ;  A.  A.  Bradbury,  Hanley, 
£111 ;  W.  J.  Muckley,  Manchester,  Eoj-al  Institute, 
£-;ii;  D.  "\V.  Kaimbach,  Birmingham,  £30;  J.  P. 
Bacon,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  £30;  J.  S.  Kawle,  F.S.A., 
X'ttingham,  £30;  William  H.  Sounes.  Sheffield, 
£.;ij ;  John  Anderson,  Coventry,  £20  ;  George  A. 
Strwart,  West  London,  £20 ;  Robert  Greenlees, 
(;;i<:,'ow,  £20;  T.  C.  Simmonds,  Derby,  £20  ;  John 
Si  arkes,  Lambeth,  £20;  W.  H.  Stopford,  Halifax, 
£-'"  ;  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Lincoln,  £20  ;  Wm.  Cosens 
"\\  AV,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  £20 ;  R.  C.  Bucket, 
rii.'l).,  Leeds  (Mechanics'  Institute),  £20;  W.  C. 
Vi'ar,  Sunderland,  £20  ;  John  Kemp,  Gloucester, 
£1(1;  S.  F.  MiUs,  S.  Thomas's  Charterhouse,  £10  ; 
J.  C.  Thompson,  Warrington,  £10 ;  M.  Sullivan, 
Kiiidal,  £10;  T.M.Lindsay,  Belfast,  £10;  Susan 
A.  Ashworth,  Edinburgh  (female),  £10  ;  Joseph 
Harris,  Salisbury.  £10 ;  A.  Stevenson,  Keighley, 
£lii;  John  Bentlej-,  Birkenhead,  £10;  Joseph 
Ktnnedv,  Aberdeen,  £10 :  E.  Stanley  Burchett, 
AVestminster,  £10  ;  G.  Theaker,  Burslem,  £10  ; 
David  Jones,  Dudle.v,  £10;  A.  Fisher,  Brighton, 
£111;  C.  Swinstead,'  North  London,  £10;  S.  F. 
BlilN,  Spitalfields,  £10 ;  Edwin  Lyne,  DubUn  (Royal 
S  ritty),  £10;  John  N.  Smith,  Bristol,  £10  ;  James 
13.  ISirkmyer,  Exeter,  £10  ;  Z.  Pritchard,  Manches- 
ter (Grammar  School),  £10. 

Tun  Largest  Bonded  Warehouse  ix  Londox. 
— The  Japanese  Ambassador  and  suite  on  Tuesday 
inspected   "  Butler's    Wharf,"    Shad    Thames    (the 
largest  bonded  "warehouse  in  the  Port  of  London), 
'■  and  spent  several  hours  in  traversing  the  floors  and 
1  examining    the    various  classes    of    goods    stored. 
i-They  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  new  ware- 
houses, and  seemed  much  interested  in  watching  the 
I  building  works  in  progress,   having  ascended  to  the 
'  highest  scaffolding  for  the  purpose.     This  wharf  has 
a  frontage  of  over  500ft.,   or  about  one-tenth  of  a 
1  mile,   on  the  river,  with  a  lauding  stage  the  whole 
length  for  large  steam  vessels.      The  storage  area 
exceeds  ten  acres.     At  the  close  of  the  inspection, 
F.  L.  Ilutchins,  Esq.  (Murray  &  Hutchins,  Birchin- 
lane),    introduced  the  architects,    Messrs.  Tolley  & 
Dale,  who  handed  a  perspective  view  of  the  wharf 
and  buildings  to  the  visitors. 

Rome. — The  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst  of 
October  25,  states  that  Signer  Rosa's  excavations 
in  the  Roman  Forum  have  been  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  About  the  beginning  of 
September  a  portion  of  a  Roman  bas-relief  was  found 
at  the  corner  where  rises  a  middle-age  tower.  At 
two  different  portions  of  this  tower  (to  which  they 
appear  to  have  served  as  supports  hidden  by  other 
material)  are  now  disclosed  a  row  of  portions  of  wall 
occupying  from  twelve  to  fifteen  metres,  decked  on 
both  sides  with  costly  sculptures,  which  have  ap- 
parently served  for  the  decoration  of  the  rostrum. 
These  marble  reliefs  would  display  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  standing  below  a  historically  arranged  series 
of  notable  events  having  relation  to  the  Forum. 
The  position  in  which  they  have  been  found  opens  a 
fresh  field  to  topographical  conjecture  and  inquiry, 
whilst  the  reliefs  are  of  tlie  greatest  importance,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  historical  content,  but  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  quaUty  of  their  execution, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  last  bright  epoch  of 
Greek  art  in  Rome.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  reliefs 
to  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  annual  general 
1  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  for  the  election  of  the  Council  and  oflicers  for 
the  ensuing  3'ear,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  President,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  business  of  the 
meeting  had  been  disposed  of,  the  balloting  lists  were 
handed  to  the  scrutineers,  who  ultimately  reported 
that  the  choice  of  the  members  had  fallen  on  Bfr. 
Church  as  President  (who  was  thus  unanimously 
elected  a  second  time  to  that  position)  ;  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Adams,  W.  MacGeorge,  and  V.  Pendred, 
as  Vice-Presidents.  Eight  other  members  of 
Council  were  also  elected.  Mr.  A.  Williams 
was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  elected  Auditor.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Council  had  awarded  premiums  of 
books  to  the  following  members,  for  papers  read  by 
them  during  the  past  session,  viz. ; — Mr.  E.  G. 
Bartholomew,  Mr.  W.  II.  Fox,  and  Mr.  H.  Davcy. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President 
and  Council  for  the  past  year,  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  closed  the 
proceedings. — At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  week, 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fox  read  a   paper  "Ou   Continuous   Railway 


Brakes."  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  considered 
the  conditions  which  a  continuous  brake  should  fulfil, 
and  which  he  set  forth  in  detail.  He  then  investi- 
gated the  retarding  force  required  to  stop  a  train 
within  a  given  distance,  wiiich,  he  showed,  varied 
greatly  under  the  varying  conditions  of  railway 
traffic.  His  general  conclusion,  however,  was  that  a 
retarding  force  of  18  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a 
train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  s'lxty  miles  per  hour 
would  stop  it  within  a  distance  of  220  yards  in  or- 
dinary weather.  The  author  then  discussed  the 
question  of  wood  versus  cast-iron  brake  blocks,  his 
opinion  being  that  cast  iron  blocks  were  the  better 
of  the  two,  because  with  them  the  friction  was  more 
constant  than  with  wood  blocks,  and  was  higher  in 
fcggy  and  wet  weather,  when  brake  power  was  most 
needed.  Mr.  Fox  then  went  on  to  describe,  by  the 
aid  of  a  set  of  elaborate  diagrams,  the  chain  brake  of 
Messrs.  Wilkin  &  Clarke,  and  the  hydraulic  brake 
of  Mr.  Barker,  pointing  out  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  sj'stem.  The  author  con- 
sidered that  every  locomotive  and  carriage  should  be 
fitted  with  sufficient  brake  power  to  enable  a  train 
running  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  on  a 
level  line,  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  within  a 
distance  of  220  yards  in  ordinary  weather.  He 
further  advocated  the  interference  of  the  legislature 
in  compelling  this,  on  the  score  of  public  safety. 
The  limits  of  a  paper  not  permitting  the  author  to 
describe  all  the  systems  of  brakes  in  practical  opera- 
tion, he  observed  that  having  been  able  to  describe 
only  the  chain  and  hydraulic  brakes,  he  reserved 
descriptions  of  the  atmospheric  and  electric  brakes 
for  a  second  paper.  An  animated  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Fox's  very  practical  paper,  in 
which  several  railway  engineers  and  others  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  public  safety  in  railways  took 
part. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  above  societ}'was  held  at  the  Museum 
on  Monday  evening,  Bth  inst.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  in  the 
chair.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Samuel 
P.  Close,  A. R.I. A.I. ,  on  "Measured  Drawings," 
showing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  measuring 
up,  and  close  study  of,  good  examples  of  ancient 
architectiual  work.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  admirable  drawings.  Some  of  the 
members  present  added  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  the  evening's  proceedings  by  discussing  various 
matters  connected  with  the  above  subject. 

IrswicH  School  Board. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
board  on  Friilay  week  Mr.  Smith,  builder,  attended  to 
inform  the  Board  that  he  b,ad  made  a  mistake  in  his 
tender  for  the  erection  of  the  CaUfornia  and  S. 
Clement  Schools.  The  Board  ultimately  resolved 
that  the  motion  of  last  week  receiving  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Smith  for  the  erection  of  Trinity-street  School 
he  rescinded,  and  that  the  next  lowest  tender — Mr. 
Cunnold's — for  £iJ89,  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Luff,  for  the  erection  of  California 
School  for  the  sum  of  £993  10s.  be  received. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE   ENSTTING    WEEK. 

MoNn.A-V. — KoYAL  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— "  Ou  the  Old  Halls  la  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  JIancbester."  By  C.  H. 
Ueathcote,  Associate.     S  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
Annual  General  Jlceting.    S  p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts. — "  On  Russia  : 
her  Industries,  Commerce,  and  Means  of 
Communication."  By  Professor  Leone 
Levi.    S  p.m. 

CHIPS. 

The  Manchester  School  Board  have  decided  on 
selecting  six  architects  to  compete  for  the  new  school  s 
they  purpose  to  erect. 

New  York  is  to  have  an  Industrial  Exposition  that 
ia  to  be  permanent,  and  a  Crystal  Palace  is  to  bo 
erected  for  the  purpose  near  Central  Park  a  lot 
having  boon  bouglit  for  1,700,000  dols.  General 
Dix  and  other  leading  men  have  the  project  in  charge. 

A  new  chapel  at  the  Brentford  Union  w.as  opened 
for  divine  worship  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent. 
The  cbapol  is  built  to  accommodate  about  300.  The 
chancel,  the  space  in  front,  and  the  passage  down 
the  nave  aro  neatly  paveii  with  encaustic  tiles. 

The  partial  strike  of  the  labourers  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  now  Town  Hall,  Albert-square, 
M.inchester,  is  at  an  end.  All  the  men,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  returned  to  work,  after  being 
on  strike  for  one  day.  Their  demand  of  Jd.  per  hour 
advance  in  their  wages  was  not  acceded  to,  but  Jd. 
more  per  hour  to  skilled  workmen  was  granted. 

A  piece  of  ground  measuring  30ft.  by  18ft.  in  a 
narrow. street  abutting  on  C'heapside,  has  just,  been 
let  at  a  rental  of  nearly  £100  per  annum.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  any  building  erected  ou  the 
ground  can  only  have  light  from  the  front. 


— • — 

TENDERS. 

Bright  Waltham. — Fur  the  erection  of  a  new  rectory 
house  at  Bright  Waltham,  for  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Howard, 
exclusive  of  bricks  and  the  materials  of  present  rectory. 
Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect,  Abingdon; — 

Bryan  (accepted) £2396 

BURJIAESH. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  rectory  house  at 
Burmarsh,  fir  Eev.  H.  C.  Brockhardt.  Plans  by  Messrs. 
Whitley  &  Fry,  architects  and  surveyors : — 

Edward  (accepted) £300 

Cajibridgeshire.— For  erecting  schools  at  Benwick, 
Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London: — 

Phillips £1663    5    i 

Hutchinson  1439    0    0 

Doivns   1400    0    0 

Bennett 1390    0    0 

Bennett  Bros 1260    0    0 

Swana  (accepted) 1240    0    0 

Cambridgeshire. — For  building  a  new  rectory  house  at 
Benwiclc,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  WiUiam  Smith,  architect, 
John-street,  Adelphi : — 

Fast    £2065 

Bennett 1S80 

Bateman  (accepted) 1S44 

Harpesden.— Forthe  erection  of  a  house  at  Harpendeu, 
Herts,  for  Mr,  Jas.  Mardell.    Mr.  J.  Shilock,  architect ; — 

Wells  (accepted) £850    2    0 

HOLLOWAY. — For  the  erection  of  schools  in  Cottenham- 
road,  HoUoway.  forthe  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Bidge,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett :— . 

Newman  ft  Maun  £7249 

Nightingale 7189 

Williams  &  Son 7160 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co. 69S0 

Roberts 6944 

Adamson  &  Son 6941 

D.  King  &  Son 6892 

High  7690 

Patmau  &  Fotheringhara    6710 

Niblett  &  Son  6630 

Scrivener  &  White 6471 

Ipswich.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Clement's  Infants' 
School,  Ipswich,  for  the  Ipswich  School  Board  :— 

Bennett   £855    0    0 

Mirfey 350    0    0 

Girling 759    0    0 

Gibbons  725    0    0 

Cunnold  689    0    0 

Smith  (accepted) 682    9    0 

Ipswich.— For  the  erection  of  S.  John's  School,  Cali- 
fornia, Ipswich:- 

Gibbons £1248  10    0 

Girling  1223    0    0 

Bennett 1014    0    0 

Cunnold 997    0    0 

LuH 993  16    S 

Smith  (accepted) 657  16    6 

Lincolnshire. — For  erecting  schools  at  Weston-hills, 
Lincolnshire,  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  10,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London : — 

Moore  (accepted) , £499 

Lincolnshire. — For  erecting  schools  at  Spalding  Marsh, 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London : — 

Moore  (accepted) £598 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  S.  Bride- 
street,  Ludgate-eircus,  London,  E.C.  (exclusive  of  fittings). 
Mr.  H.  H,  Bridgman,  architect ; — 

Perry  &  Co.  (late) £2250 

Browne  &  Robinson 2209 

Kelly  Brothers 2173 

Crockett 2045 

Falkner 1998 

Scrivener  &  White 1954 

Elkington* 19.39 

*  Amended  tender  (additional  roof  story),  £2025  net, 
accepted. 

London.— For  additions  to  "The  Castle,"  Woodside, 
near  Torrington  Park  Station,  for  W.  B.  Jones,  Esq. : — 

Blease £890 

Lewis  846 

Holding   799 

Strange    791 

Hingston 749 

Petley  725 

Jackson   723 

WeKster  6-50 

McLean   647 

Kelly * 620 

Watkins 610 

Prvors  Brothers Sf^O 

Warr 535 

Bulford 864 

Wilderspool.— For  addition  to  the  Brewery  at  Wilder- 
spool,  for  Messrs.  Greenall  *  Co.  Mr.  E.  Davison,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Son  :  — 

Wright £4960    0    0 

(Jibson  &  Son 4830    0    0 

Collin  &  Son  (accepted) 4399    4    0 

Wandsworth. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  in  Portin- 
scale-road,  Wandsworth,  for  W.  U.  Wilhall  Esq.  Messrs. 
Leo  Brothers  &  Pain,  architects.    (Quantities  supplied  :— 

Alios £2175 

Pain.. ^170 

Thompson 2075 

Avlss  &,  Co 2048 

Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
and  best  »el.,i,lK(.j.k  m1  H\N'.;>_m.  I'uRTMADOO,  and 
OEEF.N  HiiDFlxa  .SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
Chimnoy-pieces,  Stove  Ranges,  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Ofllcos  and  Show-rooms  14  and  15,  Bury-etreet, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C,  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 
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COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 
BiflGLESWADE. —  FoT    desi2:ns    for    altering;     and 
enlarging  the  To^vn  Hall  and  Offices.     A   premium   of 
20  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  design. — Mr.  T. 
J.  Hooper,  Solicitor,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Carlisle  Public  Hall  Company.  January  15, 
1S7;1. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  building. — Mr.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec,  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

CiiESTEU  Uniox,  February  1,  1S73.— For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
oOO  male  and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  oflices, 
&c.  Premium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the 
second  best  design. — Mr-  'William  Keartland,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  Chester. 

Crowle  (Lincolnshire),  January  1,  1S73.  —  For 
plans,  accompanied  by  specifications  and  estimates,  for 
school  buildings  to  accommodat'^  17r>  boys,  17-',  girls, 
and  100  infants.  A  premium  of  ,£.^>  will  be  given  for 
the  best  and  most  economical  plan. — Mr.  T.T.  Pearson, 
Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  Crowle. 

Llanellt  ScnooL  Board,  January  1,  1873. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
800  children,  at  Brynraa\vr,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  Tlie 
estimate  not  to  --xceed  £3  per  head.  A  premium  of 
£15  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of.— Messrs. 
Cox,  Davies,  &  Browne,  Solicitors,  Market-chambers, 
BrynmawT. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Ciiuncii  Extension 
Society,  January  31, 1873.— For  plans  for  a  mountain 
chapel,  suitable  for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This 
competition  is  open  to  architects  residing  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  ouly.  -—  ICev. 
Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland  ; 
and  Rev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Windermere. 

The  Northampton  School  Board,  January  27, 
1S73. — For  designs  for  two  new  schools,  with  class- 
rooms and  out-offices.  One  of  the  schools  is  to  be 
built  in  Spring-lane,  and  is  to  accommodate  (150  chil- 
fcdren  ;  the  other  in  Vernon-terrace,  and  is  to  accommo- 
date 500  children.  The  architect  whose  design  shall  be 
selected  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.— Mr.  J.  B.  Hensman,  Solicitor, 
Northampton  ;  OfSces  of  the  Board.  0.  S.  Giles-street. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Adrairal  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
boff  Monument,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 
Berwick  Harijolk,  December  23. — For  the  con- 
struction  of  a  wet   dock   and   other  works. — Messrs, 
D.    &    T.    Stevenson,    Engineers,    84,    George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Blackburn.  December  23. — For  the  supply  of 
labour  and  materials  to  the  Corporation. — Mr.  C.  G. 
n.  Beck,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn. 

BoROLGii  OF  Leeds,  December  21. — For  horse  hire 
for  street-sweeping  machines,  water-carts,  and  scaven- 
ging-carts ;  and  for  watering  Hunslet,  Bramley,  and 
Stanningli-y  for  six  months. — Mr.  C.  A.  Curwood, 
Town  Clerk,  Leeds. 

Bradford  (Shipley  Fields  Estate),  December  21. — 
For  the  erection  of  thirteen  houses  in  Aireville-road. 
— Messrs.  Hope  &  Jardine,  Architects,  Exchange- 
buildings,  Bradford. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873. — For  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimalt  Graving  Dock. — Mr.  G. 
U.  Walkem,  Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Caf.rsalem,  December  27. — For  enlarging  and 
improving  the  Baptist  Church. — Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies, 
liryngelly  House,  near  Swansea. 

Great  Western  Railway,  December  18. — For 
tlur  construction  of  a  gimds  wareliouse  and  bonded 
store!  at  Hockley,  near  IJirmingham.  — Mr.  F.  G. 
Saunders,  Secretary,  Paddingtou  Station. 

Havkrfordwest,  December  IG. — For  the  erection 
of  boys',  girls',  and  infant  schools,  outbuilding.'*,  and 
boundary  walls.  Also  masters  and  mistres.n's  resi- 
dences, &c..  to  bo  builtat  Premlergast. — -Michael  White, 
Clerk  to  thr-  Board,  Haverfordwest. 

H,vvKRroRi>wEST,  December  10. — For  the  works 
required  in  tiie  erection  of  boys*,  girls',  and  infant 
ecliools,  Ac,  at  Prenrlergast,  for  the  Ilaverfordwi-st 
School  Board. — Mr.  T.  P.  Reynolds,  iircliitcct.  Hill- 
street,  Harverfordwcst. 

HuDDKRSFiELD  SCHOOL  lioARO,  December  30. — 
For  the  erection  of  Lindlry  <»aks  J^chool. — Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  Architect,  3.'j,  Kf^tate-huilclings,  IIuddtTslicld. 

KiNc;sTON-ui'ON-Hui.L  School  lioAun,  DriM-mber 
Hi.- For  the  erection  of  a  bluL-k  of  school  buildings  in 
Daltry-stroct.— D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Town  Hall,  Hull. 

Li:i:i>3.  December  17.— Contract  No.  2  :  For  the 
construction  of  two  forty  horse-power  engines, 
machinery,  pumps,  girders,  columns,  tanks,  Ac.  Con- 
tract No.  3  :  For  the  iTi-clion  of  mill,  bnilcr-house, 
cngine-Iiousc.  Ac. — Alfred  M.  Fowlor,  C.K.,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

Lkeds,  December  Hi. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
drying-kiln,  and  for  raising  a  malt-kiln  another  story. 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Bailey,  Architects,  Central  Market- 
buildings,  Leeds. 


London  AND  Xorth-Western  Railway,  Dec.  17. 
For  taking  down  a  portion  of  the  existing  passenger 
station  at  Macclesfield,  and  building  a  new  one  on  the 
site. —  District  Engineer's  Office,  Crewe. 

London  and  Nortr-Westerv  Railway  Com- 
pany, December  18. — For  the  construction  of  a  new 
engine-shed  at  Camforth. — Mr.  S.  H.  Worthington, 
Engineer's  Office,  Victoria  Station,  JIanchester. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  December  in. 
— For  the  erection  of  stone  walls  and  iron  fencing  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment. — Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
Engineer  to  the  Board.  Spring-gardens.  S.W. 

Midland  Railway,  December  IC. — For  the  con- 
struction of  additional  cellars  under  the  S.  Pancras 
Station. — Mr.  Swain,  Engineer's  Office,  S.  Faucras 
Goods  Station. 

Narberth  Road  and  MAENCLOcnoc  Railway, 
December  10. — For  the  construction  of  a  single  line  of 
railway,  with  approaches,  conveniences,  &c.,  from  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Rosebush  S'.ate  Quarry. — 
Mr.  M.  T.  Macdougall  Smith,  1,  Chapel-place,  Duke- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Ross  School  Board,  December  IS. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  to  accommodate  420  children. — Mr. 
Kudge  Rootes,  Bank  Offices,  Ross. 

Shipley  Fields  Estate  (near  Bradford),  Dec.  21. 
— For  the  erection  of  a  terrace  of  twelve  houses  in 
Aireville-road.  Frizinghall. — Mr.  George  Smith,  Archi- 
tect, 9,  Market-street,  Bradford. 

Skipton  Waterworks,  December  30.  —  For  the 
construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  and  other  works. — 
Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E  ,  Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

Skipton  Waterworks,  December  30. — For  the 
delivery,  at  the  Skipton  Railway  Station,  of  12in.  iron 
pipes,  Ac,  to  be  cast  vertically. — Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E., 
Swadford-street,  Skipton. 

Smallbridge,  December  21. — For  tenders  and 
specifications  for  an  organ  for  the  Congregational 
Church. — 3Ir.  Isaac  Scholield,  S.  John's-terrace,  Small- 
bridge,  near  Rochdale. 

SoHO,  December  20. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  in  Crowai-street,  and  a  new  north  aisle  to 
S.  Mary's  Church. — 5Iessrs.  Slater  &  Carpenters.  Archi- 
tects, 4,  Carlton-chambers,  4,  Regent-street,  Waterloo- 
place,  S.W. 

Stafford,  December  20. — For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Shire  Hall.— Mr.  R.  Griffiths,  jVrchitect, 
57a,  Greengate-street,  Stafford. 

TnE  Leeds  Tramways  Company,  December  21. — 
For  paving  a  portion  of  the  Headingley-road. — Engi- 
neer's Office,  3,  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Todmorden,  December  24. — For  the  erection  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  school. — Mr. 
E.  Potts,  Architect,  Clegg-street,  Oldham, 

War  Department  Contracts,  December  18. — 
For  laying  on  gas  to  Christchurch  Barracks. — Colonel 
R.  Burnaby,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Portsmouth- 

War  Department  Contracts,  December  31. — 
For  the  performance  of  works  and  repairs,  and  supply 
of  building  materials,  to  War  Department  buildings 
and  property  at  A?hton-under-Lyne  and  Manchester. 
— Commanding  Officer,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  12, 
Princes-street,  Corubrook,  Manchester. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RA}n)ELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  tho  Quarrioa  and  Dppi'its,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingilom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[ADVT.]  COBSnAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

QREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assttpplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Snndringhnm 

The  Ponmoyle  Sea-green  Slatpsare  speeially.adaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildiugs,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less costly  than  ordinary  Qothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

In  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  .'Vrchitecturc,  at  prices  as 

under. 


In  RailwayTrucks,  Docks, Gloucester 

Per      EquivBlentto 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  l.?by  8  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  ]■->  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 


1,-00  Sliites.    ijcraquare 
2  17     6     ...     ins.dl 
2  17     C     ...     Ifis.  W 
2    .')     0     ...     Hs. 
1  18    R    ...     i:is. 
1     7     6    ...     11.S. 


Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 

Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained 

on  application  to 

MESSES.RjVUDELLi  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jerrayn-street, 

Piccadilly,   W.,  and  at   Architectural  Museum,  Xufton- 

strcct,  Westminster. 


"REMAltKAnl.E.  VERY  KRMAUKAnLK  iN'nEEO"  are  the 
efTects  of  I.AMPLOUGU'.S  PYUKTIO  SALI.NE  in  Pre- 
venting and  Curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Sltin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  tho  Maker,  113,  llulboru-hill, 
London. — [.\dvt.] 


BANKRXTPTS. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

James  Judd,  Turnham- green,  builder,  Nov.  26. 

TO  .SURRENDER  IN  TUB  COUNTRY. 

John  Creser.  York,  pfiinter  and  paperhanger.  Doc.  IS, 
at  York. — John  Keywurth  Sharpe,  Lincoln,  builder, 
Dec.  10,  at  Lincoln. 

SITTINO  FOR  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 

Jan.  15,  T.  Bridges,  Cirencester,  formerly  huildor  and 
contractor. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINO. 

Dec.  20,  T.  Witt,  Stoke  Damerel,  engineer. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

Thomas  Inglig,  Glasgow,  civil  engineer,  Dec.  10,  at  12. 


PAKTNERSHIPS   DISSOLVED. 

J.  B.  &  W.  Hamilton,  Glasgow  and  Lombard-street 
City,  iron  and  metal  merchants. — .V.  Charlton  &  Or.,. 
Halesowen,  nail  and  chain  manufacturers. — Dobson  A; 
Brown,  Mile  End-road,  architects  and  surveyors. — Har- 
wood  &  Fairies.  South  Shields,  ))uilders. — M'Quhao  & 
King.  New  Windsor,  timber  merchants.— Jebson  &  Tesh. 
Sheffield,  builders.— Frazier  &  Ireland.  Birmingham,  iron 
and  brass  founders. — Farmer,  Evans.  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 
plumbago  crucible  manufacturers. — Arthur  Speight  & 
Sons,  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  stone  merchants. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pi,._Foreign per  ton  £20  17    6  £21    0    0 

„       English    W.B.    .    .      do  22     0    0  22  1.5     0 

„      Lead  Co do  22  12    6  0    0    0 

.,      Other  brands.    .    .      do  21  10    0  21  15    0 

Sheet  Milled do  22    5    0  22  15    0 

Shot,  Patent do  24  10    0  0    0    0 

Red  or  minium  ....      do  23    5    0  000 

Litharge,  W.B do'  000  000 

White  Dry do  27  10    0  30    0    0 

„      ground  in  oil   .    .     do  0    0    0  0    0    0 


COPPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .  per  ton  £89    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  92    0 

Sheet do  93    0 

Bottoms do  95    0 

Australian  cake     ...      do  89    0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  86 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...       do  82  10    0 

„    Reflned  ingot     .    .      do  88    0    0 

Yellow  Metal      ....  per  lb.  007 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0    0 


£93 

95 

ifin 

104 

90 

0 

86 

93 

0 


IRON. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £3  15    3 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .      do  10  15    0 

Wales      .do  9  10    0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  11    0    0 

Rail,  in  Wales    ....      do  10    0    0 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  14  10    0 

Hoops,  first  quality    .    .      do  12    0    0 

Nail  Rod do  II  10    0 

Swedish do  16    0    0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  £."'!    0    0 

Sperm  body ,  88    0    0 

Cod ,  39    0    0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale     .       „  38  10    0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 47     0    0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin,  tun  .    .        ,,  36    0    0 

Palm,  fine 39     0    0 

Linseed 33  10    0 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale.    .    .       „  0    0    0 

Cottonseed „  32    0    0 

Timber. 

Teak load  £14  10    0 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....        „  3  10    0 

„       yellow  pine ...        „  360 

Quebec  oak,  white    ...       „  6  10    0 

„       birch 5    0    0 

„       elm 4  15    0 

Dautzic  oak 4     0    0 

fir 2  10    0 

Memel  flr 3    5    0 

Riga 4     0    0 

Swedish „  2  15    0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „  4    0    0 

„      yellow  pine  ...       ,,  400 

Oregon 7    0    0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .        „  8  10    0 

St.  Petersburg       „  9  10    0 
Deals,    per  C,  12tt.  by   S 

by  9in., 

Qiieiiec,  white  spruce   .    .       „  14  10    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce     .        „    '  14  10    0 
YcUnw  pine,  pr  reduced  O 

Canada,  1st  quality  ...        „  22     0    0 

2ud  do 15  10    0 

Archangel,  yellow    ...        „  14  10    0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow.    .        „  12  10    0 

Finland 7  10    0 

Mcmel  and  Dantzic u    0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow loIO    0 

"white 10    0    0 

Gelle,  yellow „  12    0    0 

Soderham 0    0    0 

Christiana ,  0    0    0 

Other  Norway „  8  10    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow    .    .        .,  0  11    0 

First  white „  0    9    8 

Second  qualities                      „  0    7    0 


£0  0 

11  10 
10  5 

12  0 
10  10 

16  0 
14  0 
12  0 

17  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8J- 


£39 
0 


0 
0 
0  0 
39  0 


39 
0 
0 

0 


£15  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

G  10 

0 

G  0 

0 

4  10 

0 

4  5 

0 

3  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

9  0 

0 

9  10 

0 

11  0 

0 

21  0 

0 

IS  0 

u 

24  0 

0 

16  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

0  0 

u 

13  0 

0 

li!  10 

u 

13  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

9  10 

0 

0  12 

6 

0  11 

s 

0  10 

0 
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SAXITAKY  REPORTS. 

THE  accidental  perusal  of  a  series  of 
admirable  sanitary  reports  addressed  to 
the  Vestry  of  Paddington  by  tlieir  energetic 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  AVm.  Hardwicke, 
M.D.,  Deputy  Coroner  for  Central  IMiddlesex, 
has  impressed  us  witli  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly sense  of  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to 
ensure  a  reception  of  sound  principles  upon 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, and  of  the  practical  difficulty  of 
getting  them  carried  into  effect.  Time  after 
time  powerful  blows  are  directed  upon  the 
head  of  some  obstinate  nail  with  little 
apparent  success  in  driving  it  home,  and  yet 
one  here  and  one  there,  by  dint  of  oft-re- 
peated effort,  gets  planted  securely,  and 
thereby  offers  encouragement  to  continue 
tlie  endeavour.  A  good  deal  of  matter  valu- 
able to  our  readers  may  be  extracted  from  the 
terse  remarks  and  cogent  reasoning  which 
these  short  but  valuable  reports  contain,  and 
we  propose  therefore  to  extract  some  few 
passages  for  their  benefit,  and  use  them  as 
texts  for  our  present  discourse. 

In  page  27  of  the  Report  for  1870-71,  Dr. 
Hardwicke  remarks,  '^  A  BuildiiH/  /lf(  ought 
at  least  to  guarantee  that  houses  should  be 
erected  with  due  regard  to  all  tlie  essential 
conditions  for  securing  health,  both  in  the 
structure  itself,  its  foundations  and  surround- 
ings, also  for  ventilation,  di'ainage,  and 
water-closet  accommodation.  The  new 
buildings  of  this  parish  are  not  so  flimsy  as 
many  tliat  I  could  name,  but  few  of  tlie  new 
houses  are  massive  and  firm  ;  some  are  built 
upon  garden  mould  or  old  '  slop  shoots.' 
These  thin  and  flimsy  shells  of  lath  and  plaster 
truly  merit  the  term  '  slop  buildings.'  A 
dangerous  moisture  and  miasma  arises  from 
liouses  built  upon  such  an  unhealthy  founda- 
tion. There  ought  to  be  clauses  sufficiently 
stringent  to  prevent  the  mortar  used  both 
for  building  and  for  the  plaster  of  walls  from 
being  made  of  slop  refuse  or  road  scrapings, 
■which  contain  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  animal 
excrement."  We  meet  here  with  testimony 
from  one  capable  of  judging  of  the  practical 
results  of  a  system  which  of  course  would  be 
theoretically  condemned  by  professional  men, 
whose  advice  is  often  objected  to  as  hyper- 
critical. There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tables  of  mortality  which  accompany 
this  report  have  been  unduly  swelled  by 
diseases  engendered  by  the  unwholesome 
exhalations  from  such  foundations  and 
materials  as  those  objected  to,  drawn  out  bj- 
the  heat  of  the  inhabited  interiors.  When 
will  the  State  awake  to  the  fearful  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  public  by  the  greed  of  the 
speculating  builders  into  whose  hands  it 
consigns  the  erection  of  the  homes  of  the 
population  V 

AV'hile  upon  this  subject,  we  turn  to  page  25 
of  the  second  report  of  the  next  year  1S71-72. 
"Numerous  com])laiiits  reach  me  of  nuisances 
on  the  vacant  building  plots  in  the  north-west 
parts  of  the  parisli.  Instead  of  attractive  to  a 
class  of  respectable  pcr.sons,  this  suburb  of 
London,  being  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
healthy  and  open  parts,  will  soon  bo  charac- 
terised as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  repulsive, 
unless  precautionary  measures  are  taken." 
After  conmienting  ujion  stagnant  pools,  he 
says  :  "  Another  evil  arises  from  the  practice 
of  filling  up  ground  with  road  scrai>ings  and 
'  slop-shoots.'  This  is  highly  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  scrapings  of  macadam  and 
gravel  roads  contain  a  sulliciently  large  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of  horse 
dung,  to  evolve  for  some  time  smells  from 
impure  gases.  .  .  .  IJasements  of  houses  will, 
for  a  long  time  after  tliey  have  been  erected, 
have  a  maidili/  smell  if  built  upon  tliis  made 
ground.  Slop  sliould  not  Ijc  allowed  within 
the  foundations  or  interiors  of  a  house,  which 


ought  to  be  only  of  concrete,  dry  builders' 
rubbish,  or  cinders."  It  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  such  suburbs  as  these,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  not  only  around  London,  but  near 
all  our  large  towns,  can  be  healthy,  and  the 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  constantuse  of  filthy 
refuse,  the  siftings  of  dust-heaps,  with  broken 
crockery  and  scraps  of  all  kinds  for  the  cores 
of  the  roadways.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that 
some  material  of  this  class  was  carted  into  one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  Westminster  to  fill 
up  the  excavations  for  a  sewer,  when,  from  its 
offensive  smell,  it  was  hastily  buried  in  the 
trench,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  and  smell.  To 
remedy  the  evils  arising  from  overcrowding  and 
the  want  of  space  in  the  tenements  of  the  poor 
to  accommodate  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  ex- 
cept among  the  living.  Dr.  Hardwicke  has 
proposed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
establishment  of  a  parochial  deadhouse  and 
mortuary,  in  order  that  decency  may  be  pre- 
served. He  further  very  properly  urges 
"  that  some  pretentions  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  architectural  ornament  be 
observed  to  induce  people  to  place  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  relatives  in  these 
buildings."  We  find  this  advice  given  in 
the  report  for  1867-68 ;  and  again  in  the 
following  year  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
when  we  perceive  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  by  a  committee  so  far  approving 
the  idea  that  Dr.  Hardwicke  says  :  "  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  in  Paddington  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  will  sooner  or 
later  bo  carried  out." 

Among  other  improvements  we  find  public 
baths  and  contiguous  laundries  suggested 
with  forcible  argument,  and  the  probability  of 
such  establishments  becoming  self-support- 
ing, and  therefore  a  good  investment  of 
capital,  is  pointed  out.  The  desirability  of 
their  compulsory  use  is  thus  referred  to  : 
—  "  When  public  baths  and  wasldiouses 
exist,  it  should  no  longer  bo  permitted 
to  carry  on  family  washing,  either  in  a  single 
room  or  in  a  house  wdiere  more  than  one 
family  resides.  I  have  long  since  been  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
health  than  the  living  room  converted  into, 
or  closely  contiguous  to,  a  washing-place." 

I'ublic  work-rooms  are  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  evils  of  which  a  description  is 
given,  and  which  are  consequent  upon  the 
overcrowded  state.  A  number  of  small  com- 
partments or  rooms,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, would  certainly  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  among  many  classes  of  artisans, 
and  we  doul)t  not  could  be  profitably  leased 
at  small  weekly  rentals.  Of  the  density  of 
population  in  the  parish  of  Paddington  some 
valuable  statistics  are  jiresenteJ  in  some  of 
the  reports,  the  average  in  several  localities 
appi'oaching  5(J0  persons  to  the  acre !  and  by  the 
comparison  made  of  the  details  of  the  nnir- 
tality  of  these  places  with  others,  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  civilisation  upon  health  and 
longevity  is  pointed  out. 

The  above  extracts  will  serve  to  show  how 
valuable  is  the  out-spoken  opinion  of  public 
olficials,  whose  labour,  if  it  seem  to  lead  to 
small  result,  is  yet  like  bread  cast  upon  tlie 
waters.  The  author  is  pardonably  impatient 
of  the  slow  progress  of  sanilary  reform,  upon 
which  he  has  ililated  in  a  paper  iijion  "  I'he 
Evils  of  Over-crowding  in  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor,"  read  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  in 
1863.  Still  wo  believe  that  since  that  date 
many  of  the  remedial  measures  ho  then 
recommended  have  been  put,  at  least,  into 
partial  operation  with  very  ajipreciable  and 
satisfactory  results.  Far  more,  however, 
needs  to  be  done  ;  truly  the  harvest  is  ready, 
and  we  should  gladly  welcome  all  such  zealous 
labourers  in  tlie  field  as  Dr.  Hardwicke  him- 
self, and  we  look  forward  with  jikasure  to  a 
paper  he  lias  promiseil  to  read  before  the 
Natumal  llealtli  Society,  in  the  month  of 
February  lU'xt,  with  the  purpo.se  of  illustrat- 
ing further  steps  which  should  now  be  taken 
to  hasten  and  widen  the  good  work. 


WATER  POWER.— V. 

"PXPERIMENTS  on  the  actual  quantities 
*— '  of  water  issuing  from  openings  of  known 
areas  and  forms  show  that  those  quantities 
are  in  all  cases  less  than  those  which  are  due 
to  the  areas  of  the  openings  multiplied  into 
the  velocities  due  to  the  several  heads  of 
water,  calculated  upon  the  known  effects  of 
the  power  of  gravity,  which  give  in  any  par- 
ticular case  the  quantity  or  the  velocity  which 
is  called  the  theoretical  quantity  or  the  theo- 
retical velocity.  But  taking  the  velocity  so 
found  in  feet  per  second — viz.,  eight  times 
the  square  root  of  the  head  of  water  in  feet, 
as  a  standard,  coefficients  of  diminution 
have  been  foimd  for  various  forms  of  open- 
ing, which  show  the  ratio  between  the  theo- 
retical velocity  and  that  which  may  be  called 
the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  filaments  of 
water  issuing  through  any  actual  opening. 
The  more  abrupt  the  outlet  the  less  is  the 
coefficient  of  actual  velocity,  or,  as  some 
say,  the  co-efficient  of  contraction.  Whether 
one  or  the  other  of  these  expressions  is  the 
more  proper  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
opening,  the  area  of  which  is  measui'cd  and 
multiplied  into  the  coefficient  to  find  the 
actual  discharge.  With  abrupt  openings  the 
diminution  may  more  properly  be  attributed 
to  the  contraction  of  the  vein  outside  the 
opening,  and  with  openings  which  have  con- 
verging side  walls  the  diminution  should  be 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  velocity  caused 
by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water 
amongst  themselves  and  against  the  side  walls. 
Generally,  the  velocity  is  found  by  measuring 
the  actual  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a 
given  time,  and  dividing  it  by  the  area  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  issues.  In  making 
these  experiments  the  water  is  discharged 
into  a  tank  of  known  capacity,  and  the  time 
of  filling  is  accurately  noted.  From  experi- 
ments conducted  in  this  manner  coefficients 
are  found  which  make  theoretical  deductions 
accord  with  observations  of  facts. 

There  is  another  method  of  ascertaining 
the  velocity  by  actual  measurement.  It  is 
known  that  a  heavy  body  issuing  into  the 
atmosphere  with  an  initial  velocity  at  some 
height  above  the  ground  describes  in  its 
descent  a  parabolic  curve  nearly,  and  would 
do  so  exactly  if  the  air  were  removed.  If  an 
experimental  vessel  with  a  hole  in  its  side  near 
the  bottom  be  set  up  at  some  height  above 
the  ground,  and  if  a  vertical  line  be  let 
fall  from  the  mouth  of  the  orifice  to  a 
horizontal  plane  at  any  depth  below  it,  and  if 
horizontal  lines  be  measured  out  from  the 
vertical  line  to  the  jet  at  several  points, 
then  these  ordinates,  measuced  at  the  points 
of  corresponding  abscissa;,  show  the  jet  to 
describe  a  parabolic  curve  nearly.  If  h  be 
juit  for  the  head  of  water  above  the  centre 
of  the  orifice,  which  is  due  according  to  the 
theory  of  falling  bodies  to  the  initial  velocity 
of  the  issuing  jet,  and  if  x  =  the  length  of 
any  abscissa;  and  ;/  its  corresponding  ordinate, 
tlien  y-  =  4/i.r.  By  measurements  in  this  way 
Bossut  found  at  three  different  heights  the 
value  of  h  to  be  nearly  that  of  the  actual  head 
of  water.  Calling  the  actual  head  H,  the  heads 
calculated  from  the  range  of  jet  at  these 
several  heights  were  as  follow  : — 

AVheu  11  =  7-5Hft.,  /(  =  7-404ft. 
„  II  =  12-890ft.,  h  =  12-5t;4ft. 
„      H  =  2a-583ft.,  h  =  22-72U£t. 

The  differences  are  due  partly  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  at  high  velocities,  and  partly 
to  the  viscidity  of  the  water  and  consequent 
friction  of  its  particles. 

If  we  state  the  theoretic:al  discharge  or  the 
theoretical  velocity  as  =  1,  the  limits  between 
which  actual  discharges  and  actual  velocities 
vary  are  -62.5  and  1  of  those  determined  by 
the  theory  of  falling  bodies.  By  no  form  of 
construction  can  the  actual  discharge  or  the 
actual  velocity  reach  the  theoretical  discharge 
or  the  theoretical  velocity,  because  the  theory 
assumes  the  falling  body  to  fall  in  vuruo,  and 
although  the  very  great  difference  between 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  and  any  heavy 
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body  falling  in  it,  or  issuing  into  it,  reduces 
its  retarding  influence  to  a  very  small  op- 
posing force,  yet  it  has  a  degree  of  density, 
and  its  opposing  force  is  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  difference  of  density  be- 
tween itself  and  the  body  issuing  into  it. 
The  quantity  of  water,  therefore,  or  its 
velocity,  issuing  from  any  opening  of  what- 
ever form  can  never  quite  reach  that  found 
by  theoretical  calculation. 

Dr.  Downing,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  his 
"  Practical  Hydraidics,"  gives  a  table  of  ex- 
periments— ajiparently  those  made  by  Castel 
and  D'Aubuisson  —  to  determine  the  co- 
efficient of  discharge  and  that  of  velocity 
through  short-truncated  tubes,  the  sides  of 
which  converge  at  various  angles.  The 
length  of  the  experimental  tube  was  '2^  times 
the  diameter  at  the  outer  end.     See  Fig.  0. 

The  angle  that  gave  the  maximum  dis- 
charge was  between  I'.V  and  14°,  the  ratio 
between  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  dis- 
charge being  then  as  -'Jo  to  1,  but  it  does  not 
vary  much  on  either  side  of  the  maximum 
within  a  range  of  about  5° ;  thus  at  S°  it  is  -93, 
and  the  same  at  1S°,  so  that  for  quickness  of 
discharge  the  angle  may  vary  from  8°  to  18°, 
with  a  mean  coefficient  of  -94  or  thereabouts  ; 
but  as  the  angle  increases  beyond  about 
IS"  the  coefficient  of  discharge  diminishes 
more  rapidly,  until  at  48°  it  is  but  -84,  and  if 
continued  to  the  extremest  angle  of  18D°  would 
be  about  -5.  The  coefficient  of  vclncUii,  how- 
ever, continues  to  increase  with  the  angle, 
even  beyond  the  angle  of  maximum  discharge, 
where  it  is  '96,  to  48°,  where  these  experi- 
ments show  it  to  he  '98.  These  experiments 
were  made  on  the  small  scale,  but  three  ex- 
periments made  at  a  mill  on  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  show  similar  results,  as  to  dis- 
charge, through  a  truncated  pyramidal  tube 
of  considerable  dimensions.  The  length  was 
9-59ft.,  dimensions  at  larger  end  S-^ft.  by 
2-4ft.,  at  the  smaller  end  -Gioft.  by  -l^Sft. 
The  opposite  faces  made  angles  of  11°  38'  and 
15'  18'.  The  head  of  water  was  9-(i9ft.  The 
coefficients  of  discharge  deduced  from  these 
three  experiments  on  the  large  scale  were 
■987,  -97'),  and  -979  respectively,  or  very 
nearly  the  full  theoretical  quantity. 

Eytelwein  (•'  llandbuch  der  Mechanik  und 
der  Ilydraulik"),  translated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  and  quoted  in  Tredgold's  "Tracts  on 
Hydraulics,''  gives  the  constant  multiplier 
7-8  for  an  orifice  of  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted stream,  that  is  when  the  internal  edges 
of  an  orifice  in  a  thick  plank  or  a  short  tube 
are  rounded  off  to  that  form,  from  which  we 
deduce  the  coeflicient  -97.  ^Vhen  the  internal 
edges  ar'e  not  rounded  the  coefficient  is  -92. 

The  late  Mr.  Beardmore,  in  his  "  'I'ables  to 
Facilitate  Hydraulic  and  other  Calculations," 
gives  the  constant  7-5  to  be  multiplied  into 
the  siiuare  root  of  the  head  of  water,  for  the 
mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second  for  openings 
such  as  these.  The  tlieoretical  value  is 
8-03  V/;,  so  that  the  co-ellicicnt  in  tliis  case 
would  be  -934. 

From  the  results  of  his  own  practice,  which 
was  consider.able  in  this  respect,  i\Ir.  I5eard- 
niore  considered  that  the  constant  7-.'j  was  to 
be  preferred  for  openings  constructed  as 
nearly  as  may  be  of  tlie  form  of  the  issuing  jet. 
Adopting  this  constant,  we  may  apply  it  to 
an  example.  If  an  under.shot  wheel  be  applied 
to  utilise  a  fall  of  water  of  4ft. — that  is  4ft. 
head  from  the  surface  <lown  to  the  centre  of 
the  opening  of  the  sluice  ;  aTidif  the  width 
of  the  sluice  be  Tift.,  and  the  vertical  height  to 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  raise  the  sluice- 
gate, in  order  to  do  tlu>  work  required,  lie 
6in.  ;  the  area  of  the  opening  would  be  3  square 
feet,  which  call  A  ;  let  h  =  the  head  of  water 
in  feet,  then  tlio  mean  velocity  of  all  the  fila- 
ments of  water  through  that  o])ening,  sup- 
posing the  side  walls  to  be  splayed,  and  the 
head  of  the  sluice-gate  sloped  up-stream, 
■would  be  1-h  vii,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  would  be  7-')  \'h  X  A  =  7-5  X  2 
X  3  =  45  cubic  feet  per  second. 


As  to  the  best  diameter  of  an  undershot 
wheel  !i"d  its  speed.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  states, 
in  his  "Treatise  on  Mill  Work,"  that  assum- 
ing 2-4  Vh  to  be  the  velocity  of  the  extremity 
of  the  float-boards  to  give  a  maximum  effect, 
and  let  N  =  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute,  then  the  diameter,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  velocity  and  height   of  fall,   will  be 

stance,  if  the  fall  be  4ft.,   and  the  number 
of     revolutions    8    per    minute,    then    the 

diameter  =  —  x  V4  =  lUft.  nearly. 

The  number  19-1  appears  to  be  arrived 
at  thus  :  N,  the  number  of  revolutions,  is 
taken  in  respect  of  a  minute,  while  the 
velocity  2'4  vh  is  taken  at  per  second.  The 
number  of  seconds  in  a  minute  (CO)  divided 
by  3-1416,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  its  diameter,  =  19-1. 


/^/a 


d\i-e*\.. 


Other  authorities  give  the  best  speed  of 
an  undershot  wheel  as  half  that  of  the  water  ; 

others  again  as  jj-rj-,  of  that   the  water.     Now 

there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  here,  and  it 
probably  arises  from  the  dift'ercnt  values 
given  to  the  coefficient  of  velocity  of  tlie 
issuing  jet.  According  to  the  form  of  the 
opening,  that  velocity  varies  from  5  V/i  to 
7-5  v/i,  being  least  with  abrupt  openings 
and  greatest  with  openings  of  the  form  of 
the  i-eiui  aintracta,  or  with  trained  walls  ami 
sluices.  If  the  coeliicient  5  be  adopted,  and 
the  proper  speed  of  the  wheel  be  taken   at 


half  the  velocity  of  the  water,  then  the  speed 
of  the  wheel  would  be  2-5  V/I7  agreeing 
nearly  with  Sir  W.  Fairbairn's  .statement 
above  given ;  but  with  openings  of  the  form 
to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  ajiply  the  co- 
efficient 7-5,  the  speed  of  the  wheel  (sup- 
posing it  be  likewise  half  that  of  the  water) 
would  be  3-76  Vh.  On  the  whole,  it  will 
probably  be  near  the  truth  for  ordinary  cases 
to  make  the  spe^d  of  the  wheel  in  feet  per 
second  from  3  Vh,  to  3-5  Vh,  accordingly  as 
the  form  of  the  opening  varies  either  way 
from  a  form  which  would  be  a  mean  between 
an  abrupt  opening  and  one  of  the  best  form  ; 
the  coefficient,  or  rather  constant  multiplier, 
being  taken  at  from  G  to  7  for  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  and  the  speed  of  the  wheel  at  half 
that  velocity. 

The  ratio  of  the  useful  effect,  or  work  done, 
to  the  power  expended  on  an  undershot  wheel 
is  u.sually  reckoned  as  but  little  more  than 
1  :  3.  Thus,  if  the  head  of  water  be  4ft.,  the 
width  of  the  opening  8ft.,  and  its  vertical 
height  Gin.,  the  area  would  be  4  square  feet. 
The  velocity  of  the  water  through  the  open- 
ing (supposing  there  to  be  converging  side 
walls  and  sloping  gate)  would  be  7-5  Vh  = 
7-5  X  2  =  15ft.  per  second,  and  the  area 
being  4  square  ft.  there  would  be  GO  cubic  feet 
of  water  expended  per  second,  or  3,  GOO  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  falling  4ft.,  which  is  the 
same  power  as  (3G00  X  4  =)  14,400  cubic 
feet,  falling  1ft.  in  a  minute.  But  as  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  effect  and  the  power  is  as 
1  :  3  the  effective  force  of  this  expenditure  of 

water  is  (     '         =)  4,800  cubic  feet  raised 

1ft.  high  per  minute.  A  horse-power  being 
33,0001b.,  raised  1ft.  high  per  minute  is  also 

equal  to  (  -4-—^  -)   528  cubic  feet  of  water 
V    b2-6        ' 

raised  1ft.  high  per  minute.     Therefore  the 

effective  power  of  an  undershot  wheel  applied 

to  utilise  this  quantity  of  water  with  this  fall 

would  be     '' "' ^   =  9  horse-power. 

Sir  William  Fairbairn  states  that  the  usual 
range  of  diameters  for  undershot  wheels  is 
from  12ft.  to  25ft.  and  that  from  12ft.  to  IGft. 
is  considered  to  be  most  effective.  In  his  own 
practice  he  has  found  from  14ft.  to  18ft.  dia- 
meter to  give  the  best  duty.  The  float- 
boards,  instead  of  being  set  iu  a  radial  direc- 
tion on  the  wheel,  are  sometimes  set  in  an  in- 
clined direction,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
increase   the  useful  effect.     The   number  of 

•Id 
floats  is  usually  -^  -}-   12,  d  being  the  dia- 

3 
meter  of  the  wheel  in  feet.    Thus,  for  a  wheel 

15ft.  diameter  the  number  of  floats  =       . 

o 

-\-  12  =  32.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  of 
fluid  may  be  from  Gin.  to  9in.,  and  the  depth 
of  the  float-boards  from  18in.  to  24in. 

The  greatest  improvement  on  the  undershot 
wheel  has  been  made  by  jNI.  Poncelet.  His 
form  of  wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  has 
curved  floats  of  sheet  iron  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
framework  is  of  iron,  and  very  light.  It  is 
well  suited  for  low  falls  and  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  can  be  driven  at  a  greater 
.speed  than  a  low  breast  wheel,  with  which  its 
performance  is  to  be  compared.  Its  useful 
effect  is  from  60  to  GO  per  cent,  of  the  power 
of  the  water  expended,  and  its  speed  from 
half  to  three-fifths  of  the  velocity  of  the 
water.  M.  de  Bergue  exhibited  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  a  drawing  of  one 
of  these  wheels  erected  by  him  IGft.  8in. 
diameter  and  Soft,  wiile,  the  fall  of  water 
being  Gft.  Gin.  The  following  is  a  method  of 
describing  the  curve  of  the  floats  of  M. 
I'oncelet's  wheel.  Let  a  b  c,  Fig.  8,  be  a 
horizontal  line,  and  h  d  the  perpendicular  to 
it.  Let  h  >■  be  the  radius  of  the  wlieel,  the 
divergence  from  the  vertical  being  from  24° 
to  28°.  Take  h  c=  from  one-third  to  a 
quarter  of  the  fall  of  water,  aiul  draw  the 
inner  circumference  /'  /',  and  the  outer  cir- 
cumference g  g.     Take  on  b  il,  hi  =  ouo-sixtb 
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of  /)  /(,  and  from  the  centre  ;',  mih  radius  (  /), 
describe  the  curve  of  the  float.  Tlie  number 
of  floats  is  greater  in  this  than  in  ordinary 
undershot  wheels,  and  therefore  the  motion 
is  more  equable  and  continuous.  Let  d  = 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  then  for 
wheels    from   10ft.    to   20ft.    diameter,   the 

number  of  floats  =  ?^'   +   16  ;    thus  for  a 

wheel  15ft.  diameter,  the  number  of  floats 
_  8^x  15    ,-^Q^  40 


CONVERSAZIONE  AT  THE  AKTS 
CLUB. 

ON  the  evenings  of  the  11th  and  12th  a  very- 
pi  easant  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Arts 
Club  and  friends  took  place  in  their  building, 
17,  Ilanover-square.  Manyoftheleadingartists 
of  tiie  day  contributed  their  best  works,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  never  before 
exhibited,  and  many  of  the  best  known 
patrons  of  Art  lent  the  almost  priceless  trea- 
sures in  their  possession.  AVorks  were  to  be 
seen  which  were  never  in  a  dealer's  hands,  and 
which  the  general  public  are  never  likely  to 
see.  Owing  to  the  great  value  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  risk  of  fire  where  gas  in  large 
quantities  is  used,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
collect  the  pictures  at  the  last  moment  and 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Through 
the  zeal  of  jNIr.  A.  C.  Boll,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  hanging  committee,  every  picture  was 
hung  in  a  few  hours,  and  by  half-past  eight, 
tlie  hour  fixed  for  the  admission  of  guests, 
everything  was  ready.  One  room  was  devoted 
to  the  old  masters,  another  to  the  modern 
school,  a  third  to  water-colours  and  photo- 
graphs, and  a  fourth  to  photographs,  of  which 
there  were  many  fine  specimens.  The  most 
striking  painting  of  the  modern  school  was 
Millais'  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  a  marvellous 
work,  which  for  flesh  tints  and  modelling  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  English  artist,  per- 
liaps  by  no  contemporary  whatever.  Over- 
beck,  Piloty,  or  Kaulbach  have  produced 
nothing  like  it,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  French  school  ever  will.  Poor  Regnault 
might,  had  he  lived,  but  neither  Gerome  nor 
Fleury  are  likely  to  do  so.  F.  Walker,  an 
A.ll.A.  of  last  year,  sent  an  important  work, 
"  Tlio  Wanderers,"  exhibited  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Academy,  and  some  others  of  rare 
merit.  Three  by  the  late  G.  IMason  ;  one  in 
particular,  a  delicious  little  sylvan  scene,  jier- 
haps  the  best  of  his  works.  Two  extraor- 
dinary allegorical  pictures  by  Rossetti,  with 
undoubted  brightness  of  colour,  were  too  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation  to  be  appreciated  as 
they  deserved.  Two  water-colours  by  J.  IL 
d'Egville.  notably  a  "  View  on  the  Venetian 
Ijagunes,"  attracted  great  attention.  A  more 
delicate  drawing,  yet  full  of  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, has  never  left  this  artist's  easel.  "  A 
Dream  within  a  Dream,"  by  .fopling,  a  niide 
figure,  suggesting  Andromeda,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  pictures,  Fiekl  Talfourd, 
who,  as  his  wont,  is  studying  nature  in 
Wales,  had  a  charming  water-colour  of  a 
AVelsh  bridge  over  a  mountain  torrent.  V. 
Prinsep  contributed  a  large  figure  painting, 
and  Hook  a  fishing-boat  under  sail,  in  the  act 
of  being  beached.  Frere  and  W.  W.  Deanc 
were  represented  by  earlier,  and  perliaps 
better,  specimens  of  their  works  than  are 
usually  seen.  The  bold,  but  beautifully- 
finisheil,  drawings  of  architectural  subjects, 
the  Parthenon,  &c.,  by  Phene  Si^icrs,  were 
admired. 

In  a  private  gathering  such  as  this  the 
reporter's  note-book  were  out  of  place,  for 
which  reason,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  cata- 
logue, many  deserving  works  are  neglected  in 
this  notice.  Several  artists  who  usually 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  Annual  C'on- 
versazione  of  the  "Arts,"  did  not  do  so  this 
year.  Leighton  sent  some  curios,  but  Marks, 
Poynter,  Orchardson,  Fripp,  Peru};ini,  ,1.  B. 
Burgess,  who,  by  the  way,  is  in  Spain,  and 
Marcus  Stone,  were  unrepresented,  but  there 
■were  three  inctures  by  the  late  F.  Stone. 


Of  the  photo.'s  seven  were  by  Blanchard  and 
nineteen  by  iSlrs.  Cameron,  all  of  imusual  ex- 
cellence. The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Exhibition  was  the  array  of  Oriental  curiosi- 
ties, Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Syrian. 
This  was  no  ordinary  display,  but  the  very 
pick  of  collectors'  collections.  Articles  never 
seen  in  hong  or  bazaar,  to  say  nothing  of 
Wardour-street,  might  here  be  found.  A 
Japanese  ambassador  sent  his  own  swords 
and  other  personal  effects,  the  like  whereof 
are  not  to  be  matched  at  South  Kensington. 
The  scabbard  of  one  of  these  swords  was  of 
black  enamel,  but  enamelled  on  gold,  no 
particle  of  which  was  visible.  T.  Blanford 
and  ISIajor  St.  John  sent  many  rare  Persian 
autiques.  R.  W.  Edis,  G.  Aitchison,  J. 
Davidson,  M.  Annett,  JI.  Dilberoglue,  W. 
Burges,  H.  W.  Wood,  and  others  furnished 
the  Japanese  contingent ;  the  last  naniod  lent 
a  particularly  curious  vase  of  old  Japanese 
bronze  ;  M.  Dilberoglue  a  remarkable  wood 
carving,  a  buck  and  doe,  closely  resembling- 
modern  Austrian  work ;  J.  Davidson  a 
Japanese  doctor's  travelling  medicine  case, 
perfectly  unique  ;  and  Phene  Spiers  a  comic 
illustrated  work  of  the  greatest  humour. 
Two  Chinese  swords,  consisting  of  coins 
loosely  strung  together,  of  no  possible  use, 
emblems  of  oflice  j^robably,  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  before.  F.  Dillon  sent 
certain  interesting  Syrian  objects.  To  the 
energy  of  J.  Davidson,  a  principal  contri- 
butor, the  organisation  of  this  department 
was  principally  due.  On  Thursday  evening 
ladies  were  received,  and  some  pleasant  hours 
passed.  One  of  the  Japanese  ambassadors 
was  invited,  but  from  the  very  short  notice 
which,  from  some  unfortunate  chance  he 
received,  could  not  attend.  The  rooms  were 
filled  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent  with 
comfort  to  the  guests  and  safety  to  the 
objects,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  guests 
and  hosts  alike  was  that  the  conversazione 
was  a  success  from  a  social  as  well  as  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 


ANIMAL    LIFE     AND    FINE    ART    IN 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

A  THOUGHT  IN  THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THERE  is  one  special  subject  of  difference 
between  the  antique  art  of  the  past  and 
modern  art  that  has  as  yet  attracted  but  small, 
if,  indeed  any,  adequate  attention.  One  might 
almost  say  that  it  includes  within  it  almost 
every  important  distinction  between  the  two 
systems  of  artistic  action.  It  is  that  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  evcry-day  life 
and  action  of  past  times  furnished  to  the 
artists,  whether  sculptors  or  painters,  or 
decorators — for  we  must  never  forget  them 
— of  those  days,  constant  and  ever  varying 
sources  of  subjects  and  "  inspirations  "  for 
their  several  arts.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
whole  series  of  Assyrian  sculpiture  in  the 
British  Museimi  galleries.  All  kinds  of 
occurrences  in  evcry-day  life  are  recorded, 
from  warfare  and  sieges  of  cities  to  the 
commonest  work  of  the  ordinary  artisan. 
Nothing  came  amiss  to  the  old  Assyrian 
artist  workman.  The  same  is,  of  course,  to  be 
said  of  the  old  Egyjitian  :  nothing  has  been 
lost  sight  of  or  left  tinrecorded,  from  tiie 
most  gorgeous  and  impressive  of  religious 
ceremonial  to  the  simjile  vocation  of  the  cattle 
drover:  no  animal  life  undt-awn,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest.  We  know  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  domestic  animals  of  tlie 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  well  as  they  did  them- 
selves, and  here  and  tliere  on  wall  sculptures 
and  in  wall  paintinjis  may  be  seen  groups  of 
cattle  and  animal  forms  nowhere  to  bo  sur- 
passed for  vigour  of  drawing  and  true  ex- 
pression of  animal  life.  'J'herc  arc  several 
examples  of  this  great  fact  in  the  British 
jMuseum  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  which  will  help  to  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  momentous  of  art  problems, 
we  had  almost  said  to  the  art  of  the  future — 
to  the  true  and   perhaps  only  legitimate  k(ij 


to  the  fine  art  of  the  future  the  whole  world 
over. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts,  as  every 
artist  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  by  a  visit  to 
the  well-known  Callk  Slioic.  Here  we  have 
collected  together  in  a  convenient  but  hardly 
arti.ttic  way — for  this  would  seem  to  be 
entirely  out  of  John  Bull's  line  of  business — 
the  very  best  and  finest  of  animal  life  which 
the  wealth  and  skill  of  England  can  produce.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
could  there  be  expended  so  much  money  on 
the  bringing  into  existence  of  fine  animals  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  great  show.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  and  significant  of  the  ways  and 
ambitions  of  English  nature,  that  nearly  all, 
nay  all,  the  professional  interest  found  to  be 
manifested  in  this  display  of  fine  animal  life 
centres  itself  in,  if  it  be  not  wholly  confined 
to,  the  "  food-producing  "  powers  of  the  said 
animals.  AVe  have  tried  some  experiments, 
and  have  found  it  impossible  to  enlist  atten- 
tion to  the /erm  of  an  animal,  irrespective  of 
its  "  meat-producing  "  powers.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  Of  course,  it  is  but  to  be 
expected  that  those  interested  in  the  rearing 
and  sale  of  food-producing  animals  should 
most  regard  that  special  quality  in  them,  and 
we  can  find  no  fault  with  if;  but  in  a  true 
art-loc'uKj  people  we  might  expect  that  such 
persons  would  be  able  to  abstract  this  mere 
useful  quality  from  their  mental  perception 
for  awhile,  and  look  at  the  living  form  before 
them  as  fine  developments  of  natural  form,  and 
as  noble  specimens  of  animal  life.  But  it  is 
not  so  here  in  this  nineteenth  century  show  ! 
Did  the  antique  Greek  in  the  days  of  Homer 
and  Phidias  thus  look  at  animal  forms  and 
movements '?  Surely  not ;  it  cannot  have  been 
so,  else  should  -n'c  never  have  had  the  Greek 
sculpture  as  shown  to  us  in  the  Phigalian  and 
Athenian  marbles.  And  not  only  must  the 
old  Greek  have  regarded  the  forms  of  animals 
■with  true  artistic  admiration  simply  as  objects 
of  beauty  and  majesty  of  form,  but  he  was 
not  contented  with  this  only,  he  set  himself 
to  work,  or  set  others  to  work,  to  record  this 
impression  made  on  his  mind,  and  sought  in 
enduring  materials,  in  bronze  and  marble,  to 
perpetuate  them,  and  thus  to  have  them 
always  before  him.  It  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  this  fine  and  true 
artistic  faculty  in  the  Greek  race :  a  true 
race  of  artist  men  to  look  at  as  well  as  an 
equally  true  race  of  artist  workmen  to  do  the 
work.  How  is  it  possible  too  sufficiently,  or 
too  often,  to  admire  the  Greek,  the  glorious 
Greek,  sculpture  '!  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all 
his  old  love  for  Homer,  the  inspirer  of  Phidias, 
does  not  start  a  museum  of  pure  Greek  sculp- 
ture of  his  own,  wherein  at  least  the  work  of 
the  antique  workmen  may  be  seen  unmutilated, 
unrestored,  and  not  hidden  away  under  glass 
cases,  for  the.->e  tldngs  realise  the  flreek  records, 
and  the  emphatic  words  of  the  old  Bard  em- 
body themselves  in  actual  form  and  presence. 
These  considerations,  and  not  a  few  more 
like  them,  may  well  force  themselves  on  the 
mind  of  the  artist  whenever  he  comes  across 
noble  animal  forms,  such  as  in  many  instances 
lie  does,  at  the  Islington  Cattle  Show.  Let 
no  one  to  whom  this  subject  may  seem  a 
little  strange  dismiss  it  without  a  further 
thought.  liow  the  (Ireek  recorded  his  im- 
pressions of  fine  animal  life  v;e  know,  but 
how  does  the  modern  scientifically  and 
artistie.-illy-eiiligliteil  man  in  this  wealthy  age 
do  the  like  work?  for  do  something  he  most 
assuredly  does  anil  must  do.  It  is  worth  re- 
cording if  only  to  enlighten  the  future  of  art. 
Putting  aside  the  record  that  is  made  year 
by  year  of  our  finest  breeds  of  cattle  in  divers 
illustrated  journals,  and  wherein,  by  the 
way,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  "  meat-pro- 
ducing" clement  in  the  animals  portrayed  is  so 
conspicuously  visible,  and  to  which  all  else 
is  subordinate,  ]iroducing  ciiriciiliires  almost 
of  fat  cattle,  prize  oxen,  and  half  blind  pigs, 
and  shoe])  almost  without  legs, — we  say, 
putting  all  this  aside  as  a  .something  some- 
what pitiable,  and  certainly  characteristically 
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British,  there  is  yet  another  record  going  on 
which  does  the  old  Greek  work  in  another 
way  :   in  genuine   oil  and  colours,  on  canvas 
and  on  panel,  wonderful  performances  indeed. 
Let  us  take  note  of   them.     But  a  word  of 
explanation   as    to   modern  animals,  and   as 
reared  by  modern  men,  before  a  word  niore 
on   the   modern  way  of  recording   their  ap- 
pearance, and  before  fine  art  steps  in  to  aid 
in   the  matter.      There    is,   without    doubt, 
much  gain  by  taking  Nature  in  hand,  and  by 
the  endeavour  to  improir  her  work,  and  very 
considerable  advantage  there  must  needs  be  in 
artificial  foods  and  methods  of  feeding  and 
housing  and   rearing  animals.     More  meat  is 
produced,  doubtless,  and  much  is  saved,  and  so 
on,  but  one  thing,  as  Goethe  long  ago  noticed, 
is  certainly  to  no  small  extent  lost — viz.,  the 
natural  ex/ircssuni ,  as  it  may  well  be  termed, 
of  the    animal  itself.     All    the  native  wild- 
ness  (and  all  animals  must  have  been  wild  at 
one  time)  disappears  before  management  and 
domestication.      All    that    well-nigh     inde- 
scribable  expression,    and   natural   freedom, 
and  grace  of  action  and  movement,  seems  to 
fade  away,  and   eventually  to  die  out  of  the 
magnificent  animal  nature  in  the  well-ordered 
and     comfortable     stable  ;     not     that     the 
animal  beauty  wholly  disappears,  for  that  is, 
happily,    impossible,    even   under   the   most 
artificial  surroundings  ;  but  the  expression  is 
altered,  and  becomes  latnir.     Nature  is  put 
out  more  or  less.     The  wolf  in  time  is  con- 
tent to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  long  run  not  the  wolf  that  gets 
the   victory,  but   the  lamb.     It  is-  a  victory, 
that  is  certain,  but  it  is  purchased  at  a  great 
price.     Natnre  is  Kuhdiied,  and  that  expression 
and     character     which    Nature    confers     is 
deadened,  and  sometimes  totally  put  out.     It 
is  a  gain  doubtless,  but  it  is  a  loss  too.     A 
tamed  lion  is  hardly  a  lion  longer.     An  artist 
asking  sight  of  a  lion   cannot   see  one  in  a 
close  cage  in  a  menagerie,  and  in  this  Cattle 
Show  we  may  see  with  some  clearness  into 
the  truth  of  this  by  comparing  the  Highland 
cattle  with  the  famous   "  Devons  "  and  other 
English   breeds.      Nothing   can   be   finer  as 
specimens  of  animal  life  than  some  of  these 
animals.     Their  form,  strength,  rough  coats, 
magnificent  heads,    and  free  natural   move- 
ments, all  go  to  make  up  the  very  perfection 
of  animal  natnre.  Nature  it  is  that  here  does 
so   mucli   of    the   work,  and   Nature   is  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  artists.  All  the  com- 
plicated  and   wonderful   powers   and   forces 
which  combine  to  make  up  creation,  infinite 
as   they  are,    aid  in  bringing  into  existence 
these    magnificent    effects.     Animal  life,   or 
self-motive   power,    as    Humboldt  called  it, 
would  seem  to  be  the  last  and  great  effort  of 
the   creative  forces.      And  what  is  so  truly 
marvellous,  the  ideas   of    beauty   and  grace 
form  part  of  the  great  work.     It  is  this  that 
makes  fine  animal  forms  so  interesting  to  the 
true  artist  and  workman,  as  supplying  them 
with  ever  new  and  fresh  sources  of  inspira- 
tion  and  models    of    workmansliip.       Tlicy 
need  never  be  at  a  loss,  but  to  Nature  they 
must  go.     It  is  in  this  way  tliat  tliis  show  of 
fine  cattle  must  always  be  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, independent  of   mere  utility,   and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  these  shows  cannot  be  made 
to  divide  themselves    into  two  classes — i.e., 
animals  for  use  simply,  and  animals  for  per- 
fection   of    form    and     colour,    and    animal 
strength  and  beauty  and  grace  of  movement — 
in  short,  of  fine  and  noble  animal  life.     That 
the  old  Cirecks  .saw  into  this  secret  who  can 
doubt  V     Tlieir  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
the  linman  form  must,  as  wo  see  in  the  sculp- 
tures, have  guided  them  to  the  perception  of 
the    same    qualities  in    animal   forms.     The 
men,  the  horses,  and  the  cattle  in  the  Par- 
thenon frieze  are  all  of   them  eipuvUy  remark- 
able for  the  ilisj)lay  of  the  perfc^ction  of  form 
and  grace  of  movement.     The  horse  and  liis 
rider  fit  each  other.     The  one  is  worthy  of 
the      other,      and     no      "  anthropomorphic 
element "  is  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
The  (ireek  well  understood  tlie  work  he  had 
to   do,  lie   tndy   entered   into   the   spirit  of 


Nature,  and  saw  his  work  fairly  before  him, 
what  it  was  worth,  and  what  he  had  to  do, 
and  what  he  must  do  himsrlf,  with  his  own 
hand  and  arm.  A  mighty  enough  problem — • 
he  fairly  met  it,  and  we  yet  may  see  his  work ! 
I'>ut  we  must  not  forget  in  the  past  the  doings 
of  the  present.  The  (Ireek  did  his  work  with 
his  horses  and  his  cattle,  and  the  modern  man  at 
the  Cattle  Show  does  his  in  his  own  way  ;  he 
records  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the 
sight  of  fine  animal  life.  Should  you  take 
special  fancy  to  any  particular  beast  in  the 
Show,  you  may  for  a  consideration  have  his 
or  her  "portrait"  taken  on  canvas,  or  on 
panel,  in  oil  colours.  This  work  of  cattle 
portrait  painting  may  be  seen  in  operation, 
and  it  always  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  tilings  that  London  can  well  boast 
of.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  positive  genius  at 
work  in  it — how  not  to  draw  an  ox,  or  a  cow 
— and  liow  not  to  paint  either  him  or  her ! 
Wliere  the  colours  come  fi'oni,  who  shall  say? 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate,  for  we  may 
go  wrong.  It  is  thoroughly  architectural, 
and  geometric,  too  ;  for  what  you  really  do 
see  and  get,  if  you  buy  one,  is  a  real  and  true 
"  side  elevation  "  of  an  ox  !  'i'here  is  no  mis- 
take about  it.  It  may  be  measured,  and  will 
be  found  correct.  Where  the  life  of  the  poor 
brute  goes  to  may  be  a  mystery,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  on  the  canvas  or  panel ;  nor 
does  oil  colour  seem  to  be  the  proper  medium 
for  it.  It  is  cpiite  wonderful,  too,  how  the 
exaggerated  "  points"  of  the  poor  animal  are 
cauglitand  portrayed  ;  a  truly  marvellous  pro- 
duction, and  of  this  nineteenth  century.  If 
any  earnest  art  student,  therefore,  wants  to 
see  what  it  is  to  progress  in  fine  art,  and  what 
it  must  have  been  to  be  an  unlettered,  un- 
scientific, non-art-certificated  Greek  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  and  what  it  is  to  be  a 
modern  enlightened  and  progressive  lover  of 
art  in  these  days,  why  he  has  but  to  travel 
from  the  British  Museum  collection  of  "  old 
wares"  to  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  to 
find  it  out.  Poor  old  Phidias  drew  Greek  bulls 
on  marble !  AVe  draw  Knglish  bulls  on 
canvas !  C.  B.  A. 


THE  SHRINES  IN  S.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY.* 

npHIS  is  the  title  of  a  small  quarto  pamphlet 
-^  just  publisher!,  which  we  notice  firstly, 
because  the  shrine  basements  or  pedestals 
lately  discovered  are  of  great  architectural 
interest;  secondly,  because  there  are  very  few 
people  who  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
great  shrine  of  a  great  Medireval  Church  ; 
and  lastly,  because  Mr.  Lloyd  has  grievously 
disappointed  us. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  rapid 
development  of  archseological  science  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  done  much 
service  in  the  cau.se  of  truth  ;  that  historical 
error  lias  retreated  before  the  advance  of  this 
science,  and  that  the  merely  legendary  is  on 
all  sides  being  driven  by  it  within  its  proper 
b(mndaries.  But  in  tlic  midst  of  this  progress 
we  are  every  now  and  then  reminded  of  at- 
tendant drawbacks.  We  can  liardly  go  twenty 
miles  from  Temple  Bar  without  meeting  with 
some  instance  of  ill-directed  archfeological 
zeal,  and  nowhere  is  thereto  be  found  greater 
proof  of  the  widespread  cliaracter  of  this  zeal 
than  in  that  rampant  ruin  which,  under  the 
fasliionabli!  name  "  restoratimi,"  lias  devoured 
so  many  hundreds  of  our  old  churches. 
Another  evil  that  accompanies  the  progress 
of  this  science,  and  the  multiplication  of 
archa;i)logical  societies,  is  the  excuse  that  it 
offers  to  every  member  to  rush  into  print  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  And  of  this  evil, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  the  case  before  us  is  an 
example.  Out  of  twenty  pages,  four  only  are 
devotcil  to  the  "  arcliitectural  account"  of 
the  shrine  basements  of  S.  Alban  and  S. 
Ampliibalus.  Of  these  two  most  remarkable 
and  rare  examples  of  the  mason's  craft,  pos- 

•  "An   Arfhitoetural  and  Historical   Account  of    the 
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sessing  many  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  an 
architectural  as  well  as  archfeological  point  of 
view,   we    are  told  their   dimensions  in  the 
roughest  manner,  no  pointer  level  of  measure- 
ment being  indicated,   except  in   the  steps. 
We  are  further  told  that  each  pedestal  is  com- 
posed of   a   "  solid  basement,"    a    series  of 
canopied  niches,  and  a  cornice  ;  that  in  one 
(S.  Alban)  the  solid  ha.iement  is  "  pierced  with 
a  lozenge-shaped   opening,  lOin.  in  diameter" 
(a  measurement  which  suggests  the  question, 
Wliatis  the  diameter  of  a  lozenge?)  ;  that  the 
roofs  of  the  niches  are  of   clunch,   "  carved 
with  reticulated  tracery,"  a  very  fine  phrase, 
but  unfortunately  inaccurate,  seeing  that  the 
roofs  are  carved  out  in  groins,  with  very  deli- 
cate ribs  ;    we  are  told  also  the  subjects  of 
the  sculpture,  and  that  there  were  six  twisted 
shafts,   "  which  probably  supported  tapers." 
Of  the   difference  to   be    observed  between 
one  portion   of  the  sculpture  and  another ; 
of  the  archaic,  stiff,  angular  character  of  the 
figures  in  the  martyrdom,  the  free,  we  might 
add,   noble  style  of  the   seated   figures ;    of 
the  wonderful  minuteness  of  the  detail  of  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  pedestal  of  St. 
Alban  and   that   of   St.   Ampliibalus — wliich 
last  is  supposed  to  be  half  a  century  later  than 
its  companion — not  a  word  is  said,  nor  is  any 
idea  given  of  the  elaboration  of  the  work  by 
reference  to  the   different  planes  of  tracery, 
cusp,  moulding,  &c.,  whilst  in  a  work  of  such 
delicacy  inaccuracy  of  the  measurement   of 
details  is  just  one  of  those  things  which  might 
very  well  have  been  omitted.  II  our  readers  will 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  pp.  100  and  101 
of  Professor  ^\'illis"s  "  Architectural  History 
of   Canterbury    Cathedral " — a    book    that 
every   archaeologist  ought  to   possess — they 
will  learn  in  a   very   few  words  the   broad 
characteristics  of  a  great  English  shrine.     It 
was  generally  composed  of  four  distinct  and 
separate  parts,  developed  from  two — i.e.,  the 
altar  and  the  tomb.     The  body  of  the  Saint 
at  first  reposes  in  a  stone  cist  or  coffin,  across 
the  west  end  or  head  of  which  stands  the 
Saint's  altar.  As  time  advances,  and  the  Saint 
becomes  known,  and  jiilgrimages  to  his  burial 
place  grow  popular,  the  body  is  removed  into 
a  chest  (feretory),  and  in  the  place  of  the  old 
tomb  a  small  structure  is  raised  to  serve  as  a 
pedestal  for  the  chest,  so  that  the  people  may 
more  readily  see  the  object  of  their  veneration  ; 
for  the  che.st  or  feretory,  however  disguised 
in  shape  or  gorgeous  in  material,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  coffin  of  the  Saint,  generally, 
however,  enclosing  a  shell,  a  second  coffin.  In 
course  of  time   offerings  of  precious  stones 
and  works  of  art  are  made,  and  these  are  en- 
crusted   on   the    coffin    chest  or    feretory, 
until  at  last  the  whole  chest    is  one  mass 
of  shining   gold  and  jewels,  which    it    now 
becomes  neces.sary   to  protect    by   a   cover, 
in   all   probability   usually    made    of    wain- 
scot  decorated    with    paintings    raised  and 
lowered    by    means   of    ropes  and    pulleys. 
The  whole  shrine  stands  then  in  its  highest 
state  of  development,  when  it  consists  of  (1) 
the  altar  (wliieli  our  youngest  readers  must 
not   confound  with  the  high  altar)  ;   (2)  the 
pedestal ;   (.'!)  the  feretory,  and  (4)  the  cover. 
Now,   properly  to  understand  this  shrine  of 
S.  Albau  there  arc  four  things  to  be  done : 
(1)  To  examine  the  existing  remains  ;  (2)  to 
compare  them  with  other  existing  remains;  (3) 
to  examine  contemporary  records,  illumina- 
tions, &c.,  and  (4)  to  compare  tlieiii  with  the 
records  of  other  shrines.     Had  this  been  done 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  three  pillars 
in  advance  of  the  shrine  on  each  side  of  it 
would  have  been  put  down  by  the  Hon.  Sec. 
of   an   Archicological  Society   as    so    many 
candelabra. 


The  tounil.alion  stone  of  a  now  parish  church  was 
laid  at  .IcdburRli  on  Friday  la,st.  Tlic  style  will  be 
ICarly  English,  and  the  building  will  acconiniodato 
1,000  persous. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  Canterbury 
rathcdral  is  without  an  architect.  The  architect 
to  the  Bean  and  Chapter  is  Mr.  II.  G.  Austin, 
F.KI.B.A. 


December  20,  1872. 
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EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
on  Monday  eVening  last,  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  U.  AYyatt,  in  the  chair,  after  the  usual  prelimi- 
Dary  business  had  been  disjiosed  of,  Sir.  Henry  Cole. 
C.B.,  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
■was  elected  an  Hon.  Member,  and  M.  Charles 
Questel,  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
was  elected,  by  acclamation,  an  Hon.  and  Corre- 
sponding Member.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
also  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  :— As  Associates : 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Freeman,  of  Upper  Tooting;  ^Y.  V. 
Gough,  of  Bristol ;  A.  Hawksley,  of  Staples  Inn  ; 
%y.  Owen,  of  Warrington;  and  J.  B.  Wilson,  of 
Bath.  As  Contributing  Visitor :  Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay, 
of  Walbrook. 

Mr.  Sei>dox  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  position  of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes.  A 
short  time  back  he  had  received  from  Mr.  T.  H. 
Watson,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Classes,  a  letter  asking 
him,  as  delegate  of  the  Institute  to  the  Classes,  to 
.subscribe  towards  the  funds,  which  were  about  £8(1 
in  arrear.  He  (Mr.  Seddon)  had  accordingly  written 
to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  upon  the  subject, 
and  in  reply  had  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Watson  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  the  results  of  the  Classes  were 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  any  further  grant 
fTom  the  Institute  funds,  even  supposing  the  Insti- 
tute had  funds  for  the  purpose,  which  at  present  they 
had  not.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Council  to  further 
consider  the  matter,  and  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  Institute  (which  had  liberally  subscribed 
£a(>  a  year  for  two  years  to  the  Classes)  considered 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Art  Classes  was  desirable 
or  not.  He  believed  that  the  Classes  were  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  although,  perhaps,  they  might 
require  revision  or  improvement. 

The  Pkesidest  said  he  could  not  then  enter  into 
the  (piestion  which  Mr.  Seddon  had  raised,  inasmuch 
as  the  Council  had  instructed  the  deleg.ates  of  the 
Institute  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  Council  could  not  come  to  a  decision  until  it  had 
the  delegates'  report  before  it.  The  Council  had  that 
evening  resolved,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
classes  being  brought  to  a  close  the  Institute  would 
consider  whether  it  should  contribute^  towards  the 
deficiency  of  jE.SO  ;  and  also  that  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  continuing  the  classes  with  success,  the 
question  of  the  capitation  grant  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  finances  of  the  Institute  were 
not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify  much  liberality, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  classes 
were  started  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
grant  from  the  Institute  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  annual  one. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Phene'  Spiers  and  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  C.  H.  Heathcote,  Associate,  read  a  long 
and  very  interesting  paper  (of  which  we  append  a 
brief  abstract). 

On  the  Old  Halls  rs  the  Xeighbourhood  op 
Manchp;ster. 
The  author  remarked  that  these  h.alls  had  not  been 
sketched  and  written  upon  to  any  extent.  Although 
South  Lancashire  could  not  compete  with  any  other 
district  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
yet  it  could  hold  its  own  in  samples  of  ancient 
domestic  art.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of 
Manchester  such  structures  abcninded.  At  Stnclc- 
fort^  five  miles  from  Manchester,  until  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  a  castle  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
market  haU.  Under  one  side  of  this  abrupt  eleva- 
tion was  a  street  following  tlie  line  of  the  f)Id  Rom.an 
road,  and  containing  a  picturesfjuo  old  h.alf-timbered 
house,  now  used  as  the  bank.  \\'ith  the  exception 
of  the  principal  front  and  what  was  now  the  bank- 
room,  the  buildingwas  modern.  Arden  (or  Harden) 
Hall,  two  miles  from  Stockport,  w.as  a  fine  example 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Half  of  the  moat  was  perfect  even  now, 
being  full  of  water.  Man,  far  more  than  Time,  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  this  house.  Beams  had  been 
ruthlessly  torn  away,  and  the  wooilwork  taken  by 
the  farmers  for  their  own  use.  The  ground  plan 
neither  resembled  a  T  nor  an  H,  as  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  local  historians.  The  main  entrance 
door  was  at  the  side,  and  not,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  in  the  front  of  the  tower,  and  was  approached 
by  a  broad  flight  of  four  or  five  steps.  The  tower 
made  an  ante-room  or  vestibule  to  the  large  hall. 
Exactly  opposite  the  doorway  leading  into  the  hall 
from  the  ante-room  was  a  similar  doorway  into  the 
staircase  tower.  This  winding  staircase  was  built 
entirely,  including  the  central  newel  post,  of  oak,  put 
together  with  oak  pins — a  form  of  joinery  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate  now-a-days,  especially  for  outdoor 
■work.     There  had  evidently  been  basement,  ground, 


first,  and  second  floors.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the 
great  h.all,  33ft.  long  (in  addition  to  the  raised  plat- 
form at  one  end,  of  another  lift,  or  so)  and  21ft. 
wide,  but  yet  so  low  as  to  necessitate  windows  at 
both  ends  and  both  sides.  The  height  could  not 
have  been  more  than  12ft.  in  the  clear.  The  ceiling 
w.as  divided  into  bays  by  large  moulded  oak  beams, 
between  which  the  joists  (13in.  bj-  SJin.  oak,  and 
double-joggled  4^in.  into  the  beams  at  each  end)  ran, 
leaving  the  underside  of  the  first-floor  planks  dis- 
cernible. Part  of  this  hall  now  served  as  the  dairy 
for  one  of  the  farm-houses,  built  a  little  later  than 
the  hall,  and  standing  within  the  moat.  The  wood- 
work of  all  these  half-timbered  houses  was  put 
together  with  oaken  pins,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  this  that  so  many  of  the  exteriors 
were  still  in  such  good  preservation.  The  lantern  of 
the  tower  was  in  tooled  stone,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  was  built  in  parpoints.  About  three 
miles  from  Arden  was ahalf-timbered chapel-of-ease  at 
Denton,  with  a  lych-gate  of  the  same  period.  The 
old  timbers  of  the  chapel  had  been  boarded  over, 
and  the  boards  painted  in  imitation  of  the  wood- 
work construction  beneath.  A  new  chancel.  &c., 
have  been  recently  added.  To  the  east  of  Stock- 
port was  Hlnrple  Hall,  another  most  interesting 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture.  The  principal 
front  was  within  a  square  court,  and  was  originally 
finished  with  gables,  baj'  windows,  and  a  tower  over 
the  entrance.  'J'he  latter  opened  to  a  low  hall  and 
an  ancient  heavy  staircase,  leading  to  numerous 
small  apartments.  But  the  extensive  stables  and 
oflices  were  the  attraction,  and  were  certainly 
the  more  picturesque.  They  were  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, having  quaint  gables,  and  a  tower  (containing 
a  peculiar  old  clock)  finished  with  stepped  gables. 
These  stables  were  now  deserted.  By  passing  over 
the  knoll  in  front,  a  splendid  view  was  gained  of 
Oahwood  Hall,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river  Goyt.  The  site  was 
grand,  and  the  hall,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
showed  a  mass  of  building  well  befitting  such  a 
position,  but  on  closer  inspection,  all  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture were  fountl  to  have  been  thrown  to  the 
winds,  leaving  nothing  but  that  which  was  debased. 
Bramall-liM  was  situated  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Stockport,  and  when  approached  from  that 
direction  presented  an  tinusually  striking  appear- 
ance, exhibiting  a  long  line  of  picturesque  irregu- 
larity. This  was  certainly  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  example  of  a  bona-Jide  half-timbered 
house  near  Manchester.  The  building  was  origi- 
nally quadrangular  in  plan,  but  the  western  side  of 
the  quadrangle  was  removed  some  time  since.  A 
porch  admitted  from  the  court-yard  into  tlie  great 
hall,  now  called  the  large  dining-room.  This  hall, 
3i;ft.  square,  was  a  fine  room,  with  its  b.ay  window, 
old  fireplace,  and  massive  timbers.  The  whole  of 
the  furniture  was  of  the  same  period  as  the  hall. 
At  one  end  was  formerly  a  passage  through  the 
building,  as  in  college  halls,  communicating  from 
the  courtyard  to  the  front  entrance.  The  small 
room  now  used  as  the  library,  besides  being  wains- 
cotted,  had  a  fine  timbered  ceiling,  with  wooden  pen- 
dants at  the  intersections  of  the  moulded  ribs.  The 
laundry  (now  the  billiard-room)  and  the  chapel  had 
heavilv-tinibered  ceilings.  The  doors  of  the  billiard- 
room  deserved  attention,  being  3Jin.  thick,  and 
having  handsomely  carved  middle  and  bottom  rails. 
The  old  benches  still  remained  in  the  chapel,  and  ex- 
hibited some  curious  carving.  A  spiral  staircase 
composeil  of  solid  blocks  of  wood  led  through  an 
ante-room  and  the  "  plaster-room"  to  the  drawing- 
room,  a  magnificent  apartment,  standing  over,  and 
being  of  the  same  size  and  plan  as  the  great  h.al!. 
This  room  was  wainscotted  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
only  leaving  space  for  an  ornamental  plaster 
cornice.  The  ceiling  was  of  plaster,  divided 
into  panels  by  richly-moulded  ribs,  and  highly 
ornamented  with  pendants.  Tlie  mantel-|)iece 
was  of  wood,  but  had  been  painted  white. 
The  other  woodwork — the  mullions  of  the  windows, 
the  oaken  floor,  the  wainscotting,  the  doors  with 
their  inlaid  pilasters,  and  the  fine  old  furniture — 
was  intact  and  perfect.  The  old  leadwork,  worked 
in  designs  of  the  circle  and  quatrcfoil,  was  untouched 
also.  The  "plaster-room,"  so  called  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  floor  and  ceiling  were  com- 
posed, was  at  present  a  ^' j-oung  museum."  It  was 
lit  at  one  end  by  a  fourteen  light  window,  and 
had  a  richly-moulded  massive  tie-beam  of  the  roof 
.showing  in  the  ceiling.  The  iron  stay-bars  to  tlie 
windows  were  placed  inxide.  not  outside,  and,  in 
consequence,  had  been  little  affected  by  atmospheric 
influences.  The  staircase  corresponding  to  the 
spiral  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  w.as 
still  formed  of  solid  oak  steps,  but  was  square,  with 
qu.arter-spnces,  and  supported  on  four  stout  newels, 
at  the  angles  of  which  were  placed  wooden  handles 
in  lieu  of  handrails.     The  banquetting  hall,  accord- 


ing to  Ormerod,  was  about  42ft.  by  21ft.,  the  floor 
being  of  plaster,  and  the  sides  of  timber  and  plaster, 
painted  with  figures  and  foliage  in  imitation  of 
tapestry.  The  roof  was  divided  lengthwise  into  six 
compartments,  supported  by  massive  arched  timbers, 
the  alternate  ones  being  supported  by  uprights  rest- 
ing on  obtuse  arches  of  oak,  sprung  from  pilasters. 
The  sides  of  these  arches  were  ornamented  with 
foliage,  rosettes,  and  quatrefoils,  and  finished  at  the 
top  with  an  embattled  moulding.  There  had  been 
originally  three  windows  in  each  side  divided  by  up- 
right mullions  only,  with  highl}-  carved  Gothic 
heads.  There  was  formerly  a  gallery  running  round 
the  greater  portion  of  the  building,  which  was  only 
taken  down  to  prevent  its  falling  of  its  own  accord, 
and  perhaps  taking  a  goodly  portion  of  the  hall 
with  it.  An  old  gallerj-  similar  to  this  still  existed 
at  Moreton  Hall,  ne.ar  Congleton.  The  date  of 
Bramall  was  about  l."j02.  There  were  several  half- 
timbered  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  having  con- 
nection with  the  hall  in  some  w.iy  or  another. 
Wilhmshawe  Hall  was  a  half-timbered  structure 
which  had  been  much  altered  at  various  periods,  and 
had  received  many  additions  and  improvements  from 
the  late  proprietor.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  original 
building  was  still  preserved.  Half  a  mile  from 
Withenshawe  is  Baguley  Hall,  or  what  was  Baguley 
Hall,  for  it  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  farmhouse. 
The  original  building  evidently  consisted  of  a  cen- 
tral hall,  with  two  wings  divided  into  apartments, 
and  the  porch,  with  a  room  over.  All  that  remained 
of  the  former  structure  were  two  bays  of  the  old 
hall,  with  the  original  half-timbered  end,  and  the 
porch.  The  great  hall,  when  perfect,  consisted  of  three 
bays  and  an  extra  length  of  Cft.  near  the  doors,  the 
central  b.ay  being  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  con- 
taining a  four-light  instead  of  a  three-light  window. 
It  was  2.8ft.  wide,  and  had  an  open  roof,  framed 
together  out  of  massive  oak,  richly  moulded.  The 
extra  length  of  6ft.,  near  the  doors,  was  partitioned 
off  some  4ft.  or  5ft.  from  either  wall  by  an  oak 
screen  of  ornamental  construction,  rising  from  the 
ground  and  carried  up  to  the  roof  principal,  to  pre- 
vent the  draught  from  the  doors  annoying  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hall.  The  wings  of  the  old  half-timbered 
building  and  the  other  bay  of  the  great  h.all,  where 
the  raised  platform  once  stood,  at  one  time  showed 
signs  of  giving  way,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  the  then 
owners,  who,  less  artistic  than  their  ancestors,  used 
bricks  in  lien  of  oak.  The  porch  retained  the  lancet- 
headed  door,  with  the  wooden  label  mould  to  the 
doorway.  The  great  hall  now  served  merely  as  a 
playground  for  children.  This  building  dated  from 
about  1590.  Lyme  Hall  was  a  large  and  extensive 
building,  built  of  dark  stone,  and  presenting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  side,  plain  and  almost  un- 
broken fronts.  The  northern  front  had  its  general 
plainness  relieved  only  by  an  ornamental  entrance 
in  a  very  mixed  style  of  architecture  indeed,  and  by 
two  slightly  projecting  wings.  The  fronts  to  the 
east  and  west  were  likewise  plain  in  character,  but 
the  eastern  front  was  broken  by  numerous  projec- 
tions. The  principal  front  faced  the  south,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  other  sides  had  been  rendered 
as  plain  as  they  could  be  in  order  to  allow  as  much 
ornamentation  (?)  here  as  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  architect  would  permit.  This  front  had  in 
the  centre  a  large  Ionic  portico.  On  the  south  side 
of  this  building  was  .an  ap.artment  wainscotted  to 
the  ceiling,  and  containing  some  exquisite  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Reddish  Hall,  taken  down  in 
1780,  was  a  fine  half-timbered  house,  with  an  ela- 
borate front ;  the  panels  formed  by  the  upriglit  and 
cross  pieces  of  timber  being  filled  in  with  quatre- 
foil  patterns.  It  was  probably  built  about  the  same 
time  a-!  Bramall  Hall,  with  which  it  was  in  close 
proximity.  //rtn(?/or(7i.,  a  village  some  four  miles 
from  Stockport,  contained  another  example  of  the 
sixteenth  century  hall  ill  the  half-timbered  style, 
but  of  an  entirely  different  mode  of  construction  to 
those  which  had  been  referred  to. 

Methods  of  Ha/f-Timbered  Construction. — Of 
the  class  of  structure  previously  described,  there 
were  several  methods  of  timber  construction  in  use, 
of  each  of  which  wo  had,  more  or  less,  man}-  good 
and  ])erfect  examples  remaining.  Tlie  simplest  form 
was  that  of  mere  uprights,  sustained  by  cross-pieces 
or  ties,  hiilved  to  let  into  the  uprights  in  such  a 
manner  as  .always  to  show  the  straight  line  of  the 
upright,  and  .securely  fastened  to  same  with  stout 
oak  pins.  The  panels  thus  formed  were  filled  in 
with  brick,  which  was  sometimes  plastered  or  stuc- 
cfied.  The  gables  of  this  primary  period  were  filled 
in  between  the  tie-beam  and  main  rafters  (which 
were  alwavs  visible  flush  with  the  exterior  line  of 
the  wall)  with  struts,  footed  on  the  tie-beam,  and 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  rafters,  thus 
giving,  as  all  true  art  should,  the  real  appearance, 
an;!,  not  the  sham,  of  support  and  strength  to  the 
purlin  ends  and  roof,  in  addition  to  the  ornamenta- 
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tion  of  the  building.  As  this  stj'le  of  building  ad- 
v.inced,  the  p.anels  in  the  walls  were  filled  in  with 
diagonal  pieces,  alternating  from  left  to  rii,dit,  and 
right  to  left,  in  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  strutting 
in  the  g.ibie  ends.  And  this  was  not  a  mere  fdling- 
in  for  the  sake  of  appearance  only,  for  it  gave  great 
extra  strength  ami  bond  to  the  whole  structure. 
Still  later,  the  uprights  and  cross-pieces  were  so  cut 
as  to  form  quatrcfoil  and  trefoil  panels.  "Wlien  this 
was  first  done  the  forms  of  the  quatrefoil,  trefoil, 
or  what  not,  were  actually  cut  out  from  the  solid 
uprights  and  other  pieces,  and  it  was  only  at  a  some- 
what later  period  that  the  wood  forming  the  outline 
of  the  panel  was  made  by  itself  and  let  into  the  up- 
rights and  tho  other  constructional  timbers.  Some 
idea  might  thus  be  formed  of  the  immense  timbers 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and  used 
not  only  to  serve  one  purpose,  but  many.  .\t 
Baguley,  for  instance,  tlie  oalc  upright  against  which 
the  heavy  principal  of  the  ronf  butted,  and  into 
which  the  gutter-bearers,  window-heads,  sills,  and 
all  the  constructional  cross-pieces  were  tenoned, 
■was  richly  monldei'  on  the  inside,  moulded  on  the 
sides  to  form  tlie  window  jambs,  and  on  the 
exterior  (for,  although  it  projected  some  Oin.  into  the 
hall  ;t  penetrated  through  the  w.all)  w.as  cut  into  to 
form  the  quatrefoil  panels  with  which  the  outsidewas 
ornamented !  To  go  still  later  with  this  history, 
there  were  upper  portions  of  buildings  corbelled  out, 
to  project  beyond  the  lower,  and  many  other  such 
like  methods  of  carrying  as  far  as  possible,  but  in 
strict  .accordance  with  ideas  of  picturesque  archi- 
tecture, this  stj'Ie  of  wooden  construction.  But  it 
■was  carried  to  excess.  It  was  thus  that  v;e  h.ad  hnge 
square  projections,  with  heavily-timbered  .and  plas- 
tered sides,  awkwardly  and  uncomfortably  resting 
on  or  over-reaching  octagonal  bay  windows,  with 
delicately  moulded  uprights,  and  presenting  anything 
but  a  safe  construction  or  good  outline.  The  decay 
of  this  special  phase  of  art  commenced  about  the  year 
160.5,  the  general  ignor.ance  and  total  .absence  of  all 
art  feeling  or  love  of  anything  even  distantly  ap- 
proaching to  architecture  culminating  in  the  men 
who  could  deliberately  fasten  laths  to  the  old 
timbers,  and  plaster  them  up  from  the  light  of 
day.  But  besides  these  sever.al  different  methods 
of  construction  there  was  the  mode  of  ni.akiug 
merely  an  outer  framework  of  wood,  formed 
of  much  stouter  timbers  than  those  used  in 
the  before-mentioned  period.?,  and  filling  the  entire 
space  between  (except  that  required  for  windows) 
with  brickwork,  thus  doing  away  with  all  st.iys  and 
intermediate  cross  pieces.  This  brickwork  was 
coloured,  and  wooden  braces,  .stays,  panelling,  S:c., 
imitated  on  it  by  means  of  paint.  The  exterior 
imitation  in  paint  of  woodwork  construction  in 
these  houses  was  no  proof  of  their  being  built  at  a 
late  period,  or  at  an  age  of  debased  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

Hauilfortk  Hall  was  in  capital  preservation,  and 
was  a  f.air  and  good  specimen  of  its  class.  Tlie  front 
was  Ijrrdien  up  by  two  projections,  finished  with 
beautifully-proportioned  gables.  The  main  block  of 
the  structure  was  roofed  in  one  good  span.  The 
ground  [)Ians  of  .all  these  sixteenth  century  minor 
h«IIs  showed  a  marked  resemblance.  In  by  far  tlic 
greater  number  there  was  one  great  hall,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  anrl  com- 
pletely across  the  main  portion.  On  either  side, 
and  sometimes  at  both  ends,  small  projections 
occurred,  and  in  the  centre  another,  generally  m.ade 
into  a  kind  of  tower,  containing  the  main  entrance 
and  porch.  Ilandfortb  possessed  such,  the  uprights 
(whicli  were  of  oak,  and  IGin.  by  12in.  scantling)  on 
each  side  of  the  porch  being  carved  and  moulded 
similarly  to  the  lintels.  It  was  worthy  of  nolo  that 
invariably,  in  half-timbered  houses  (if  any  jireten- 
sions,  the  woodwork  never  commenced  nearer  tlian 
a  foot  to  the  ground,  and  was  laid  on  a  stone  foun- 
dation. Within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Man- 
chester there  were  once  many  good  examples  of  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  showing  impress  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Tint  one  by  one  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make  way  for  the  mnrrb  of  commerce  and 
of  trade.  The  oldest  houses  here  possessed  had 
been  taken  down  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  afford 
a  site  for  a  new  warehouse.  I'rnfford  Hall  con- 
tained no  special  feature  of  interest.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  Irwell  was  Ordsall,  a  hall  that 
at  one  lime  must  have  been  as  jiicturesque  a  half- 
timbered  house,  from  certain  points,  as  any  in  the 
neighbourhood.  liut  it  bad  first  been  spoiled,  and 
then  left  to  decay.  The  date  of  the  building  was 
IGOIt,  or  thereabouts  ;  one  wing,  however,  bore  re- 
cord of  having  been  erei  ted  in  III.IO.  The  whole  of 
the  fronts  had  been  canfully  covered  over  witli  lath 
and  plaster,  tlie  ornamental  timbers  .serving  .as  studds 
to  which  to  nail  the  latlis.  Only  one  portion  of  the 
building  was  at  present  occupied,  the  other  being 
deemed  unsafe.     The  staircase  presented  the  most 


perfect  detail,  containing  two  splendidly-carved  and 
proportioned  newels,  with  turned  b.alusters  to  match. 
The  house  could  also  boast  some  quaint  b.ay  windows, 
and  a  very  fine  open-roofed  chapel,  with  richly- 
moulded  hollow  wooden  piers.  Witliin  half-a-mile  of 
Ords.all,  but  on  the  opposite  banli  of  the  stream,  there 
once  stood  an  old  building  known  as  Huhne  Hall, 
which  was  taken  down  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
Ancoati!  Hall,  at  present  a  brick  edifice,  affording  a 
most  perfect  picture  of  desolation,  neglect,  and 
misery,  ■was  once  "a  very  fine  building  of  wood  and 
plaster."  It  was  a  pity  it  had  not  remained  so,  for 
the  sooner  the  existing  place  was  pulled  down  and 
the  land  disposed  of  the  better.  There  were  many 
other  old  houses  and  halls  still  existing  in  the 
suburbs  and  townships  of  Manchester,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  so  altered  to  suit  the  requiremeuts  of  the 
different  ages  through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
the  tastes  of  their  owners,  that  the  main  points  of 
interest  generally  expected  were  looked  for  in  vain. 
Of  those  that  still  afforded  repayment  for  the  trou- 
ble of  research  were  several  half-timbered  bouses  in 
the  locale  of  the  Cathedral,  one  of  which  was  spe- 
cially noticeable,  having  a  tower  in  the  main  front 
springing  from  between  two  gables  ;  and  in  Poolfold 
there  ivas  an  old  house.  But  the  most  interesting 
work  of  any  antiquity,  after  the  Cathedral,  was  a 
building  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
known  as  Chethmn's  Library  and  Hospital.  It 
occupied  one  side  of  a  large  court  or  quadrangle,  and 
was  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river  Irk. 
The  college  had  at  divers  times  undergone  various 
alterations,  hut  still  presented  such  mariis  of  anti- 
quity and  exhibited  such  characteristics  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  collegiate  halls  of  the  age  of  Edward  A'l. 
as  to  make  it  of  great  interest.  The  three  other  sides 
of  the  court  were  taken  up  respectively  by  the 
Grammar  .School,  business  houses,  and  a  roadwa\^ 
dividing  the  quadrangle  from  the  Cathedral  yard. 
In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Heathcote  sai(l  that 
Manchester  and  the  whole  of  the  vicinity  could  not 
show  a  single  specimen  of  architecture  earlier  than 
the  Perpendicuhir  period.  This  clearly  was  the  )ea.son 
for  the  field  being  so  seldom  taken  up  by  archi- 
tectural students,  except  by  a  few  residentiiil  ones, 
for  information  and  research,  Lincolnshire,  AVar- 
wicksliire,  and  the  IMidland  counties  being  chosen 
rather  tlian  Lancashire.  As  far  as  related  to  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  the  wisdom  of  their  course 
could  not  be  doubted,  but  in  regard  to  such  domestic 
art  as  could  be  so  well,  if  not  better  than  any  other, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  age,  he 
recommended  the  study  of  the  houses  of  the  sixteenth 
ande.irly  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which 
Cheshire  and  South  Lancashire  afforded  so  plentiful 
a  supply,  and  not  only  plentiful,  but  good. 

DiscrssiON. 

Mr.  H.\t)fii:ld  said  he  was  glad  tobe.ar  testimony 
to  the  interesting  character  of  the  paper  which  had 
been  read.  Personally,  lie  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  these  old  h.alls  and  buildings,  and  he 
thought  they  would  well  repay  a  visit,  as  they 
offered  a  field  for  hard,  earnest  study.  Buildings  of 
the  kind  described,  especiallj'  on  the  borders  of  Ycprk- 
shire  and  Derb3'shire,  were  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  and  many  valuable  hints  in  domestic 
architecture  might  be  derived  from  them. 

Mr.  Watuuiiouse  having  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Heathcote  for  his  paper. 

The  Pki^:sidext  said  that  there  was  one  drawback, 
viz.,  the  absence  of  plans,  wlindi  would  have  been 
very  useful  in  elucidating  the  paper  ;  liut  he  hoped 
that  at  some  future  time  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  plans. 

Jlr.  Sf.ddon  also  ho]ied  to  see  the  plans  with 
which  li(!  understood  that  i\lr.  Heatiicote  intended 
to  suiiplemcnt  his  paper.  He  did  not  know  much 
himself  about  these  old  timbered  halls,  but  believed 
that  the  whole  country  was  full  of  works  of  that 
kind.  They  abounded  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  and 
possessed  many  charming  details.  New  Hall,  near 
Halifax,  had  some  charming  rose  windows,  ivdiich 
were  exceedingly  bold  anrl  effective,  over  the  porch. 

Mr.  Wv-vrr  Papwoutii,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
fliaiiks  to  ]\Ir.  Heathcote,  said  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  who  were  the  authors  of  these  quaint  build- 
ings. Possibly  Mr.  Heathcote  possesse<l  some  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.'  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  name  of  the  designer  was  written  over  the 
perch,  or  in  some  other  prominent  part  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Piik.nm:  Spif.us  suggested  that  a  map  .should 
be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  students  who  might 
visit  the  halls. 

The  proposition  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  witli  tlie  announcement 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  woubl  be 
on  .lanuary  G,  1873,  when  Jtr.  Banister  Fletcher 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  Arbitrations." 


ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

A  T  the  ordin.ary  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
-'^^  evening  last,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  memliers  of  the  Association ;  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Butler,  B,  Budd,  —  Hardcastle,  J.  M.  Gibbs,  Reed, 
M.  Wale,  anil  E.  C.  Lee. 

The  Prksidext  then  described  at  some  length  cer- 
tiiin  modifications  which  had  been  made  in  the 
working  of  the  Association's  classes,  &c.,  in  order  to 
enable  country  members  to  p.articipate  more  largely 
in  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  Association.  The 
Elementary  Cl.ass  of  Design,  and  the  Classes  of 
Design  and  Construction  would,  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments, be  made  to  do  their  work  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  country  members,  who  would  inspect  the 
designs  and  drawings  submitted,  in  the  classes, 
read  the  criticisms  thereon,  and  make  such  criticisms 
of  their  own  as  they  thought  fit.  The  benefits  of 
the  library — the  only  circulating  architectural 
library  in  the  country — would  be  also  extended  to 
country  members.  The  arrangements  made  were 
experiment.al  and  tentative,  and  subject  to  such  further 
modification  as  might  be  found  desirable. 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  SuLMAxthat  a  class  ivaa 
being  formed  for  the  studj'  of  Colour  Decoration. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily,  F.S.A.,  of  the  City  Archi- 
tect's Ofiice,  Guildhall,  then  lectured 

Ox  HisTOKY  Illustrated  by  Stained  Glass, 
WITH  Especial  Reference  to  the  Windo-ws 
OK  Long  Melford  Church. 

Mr.  Baii^y  commenced  by  stating  that  as  he 
had  suffered  very  much  in  health  of  late  he  had 
been  unable  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  he 
therefore  claimed  the  indulgence  of  his  audience 
while  he  attempted  to  speak  the  few  remarks 
he  had  to  make.  He  had  given  some  years  of 
study  to  the  glass  of  Long  Melford  Church.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  make  some  apology  for  bringing  such 
a  subject  before  the  Association,  asit  was  not  strictly  of 
an  architectural  ch.ar,acter,  but  the  subject  w,as  closely 
allied  to  architecture,  and  was  one  of  very  great  in- 
terest. With  regard  to  the  churches  gener,allj-  of 
the  Eastern  Counties,  all  wdio  had  seen  and 
examined  them  must  at  once  have  observed  that 
there  was  something  in  them  beyond  a  mere  English 
character.  Indeed,  there  was  a  cert.iin  amount  of 
foreign  character  in  nearly  all  of  them  that  were  of 
anything  like  a  date  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  Long  Melford  Church  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Earlj-  Perpendicular 
architecture  which  were  raised  chiefly  by  private 
means.  King  Edward  III.  h.aving  formed  an 
.alliance  with  Philip  of  ILainault,  invited  to  this 
country  a  number  of  foreigners,  who  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth. 
These  foreigners  were  principally  Flemings,  who 
b\'  their  industry  and  perseverance  soon  became 
rich  and  large  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  married 
into  old  English  families.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Long  Jlelford,  ■^vas  a  very  remarkable 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  architecture.  The  history 
of  the  rebuilding  of  that  church  was  told  very  con- 
cisely in  certain  inscriptions  on  different  parts  of  tho 
building,  in  which  the  names  of  .several  members  of 
the  Cloptou  family,  which  was  the  great  family  of 
the  neighbourhood  (and  nearly  always  the  name  of 
John  Clopton),  were  conspicuous.  John  Cloptou  was 
the  representative  of  a  very  old  English  family, 
probably  Saxon  in  its  origin,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
governed  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood.  From 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiclly  of  Flemish  origin, 
he  collected  goods  and  money  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Church,  and  not  only  for  the  Church  of  Long 
Melford,  but  for  the  Church  of  Lavenham,  close  by, 
and  the  Church  of  Glcmsford,  and  others,  which  all 
bore  evidence  of  one  master-mind  having  superin- 
tended their  construction.  But  when  John  Clopton 
rebuilt  Long  Melford  Church  he  did  sometliing 
more — he  filled  the  ■windows  with  stained  and 
painted  glass.  There  were  ninety-nine  large  win- 
dows in  the  church,  and  these  were  all  filled  with 
stained  glass — no  small  work.  The  glass  was  of 
two  different  kinds.  There  were  remains  of  figures 
of  saints  and  some  pictures  of  sacred  and  early 
ecclesiastical  history,  l)ut  the  most  interesting  figures 
were  portraits  of  men  and  women  who  lived  at  the 
time — just  upon  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — 
and  all,  moreover,  were  portraits  of  men  and  ivomen 
who  played  a  very  important  jiart  in  history,  and 
whose  deeds  were  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  John  Clopton  himself  was  a  zealous  Lan- 
castrian, and  in  choosing  jiortrait.s  for  the  windows 
of  his  cliurch,  he  chose  them  from  his  own  family 
and  from  tbo.se  families  with  whom  he  himself  had 
any  connection  whatever,  either  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  in  political  sentiment.  He  was  connected 
with  a  large  number  of  the  great  families  of  England. 
At  tho  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  one  of  his 
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ancestors  enhanced  his  fortunes  by  marrying  a  ricli 
heiress  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  Ciitiieriue  Lisle, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  her 
husband,  married  Sir  William  Tendring,  of  Tendring 
Hall,  Stol\e-by-Nayland,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  the  grandfather  of  John  Howaril.  the  first 
Duke  of  Norfolli  of  that  family  (and  the  '"Jockey  of 
Norfolk"  of  Shakspeare),  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
rield.  This  showed  how  it  was  that  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Howard  family  were  represented  in  the 
window.  In  one  window  there  was  a  representation 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  Howard,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Howard  family.  Then  there  was  a  figure  of 
Ladv  Elizabeth  Howard,  who  was  tiie  wife  of  John, 
twelfth  Earl  of  Oxford.  Tliis  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whom  Sir  M'alter  Scott  liad  introduced  into  his  tale 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein  under  tlie  name  of  Phillipson, 
was  a  ver}'  powerful  Lancastrian  and  a  great  par- 
tisan of  Henry  VI.,  and  he  was,  with  sixteen  others 
(of  whom  John  Clopton  was  one),  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  he  (witli  all 
but  John  Clopton)  lost  his  head.  .John  Clopton 
escaped.  Of  the  Howards  there  were  also  two 
female  figures,  one  —  Lady  Elizabeth  Tilney — 
being  a  Howard  by  marriage,  and  wife  of  Thomas, 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodik-n 
Field.  The  lady  whose  portrait  was  represented 
with  hers  was  the  wife  of  John  Mowljray,  the 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  Mowbray  family, 
and  daughter  of  John  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  played  so  much  havoc  in  France  during  the 
wars  of  Charles  VL  There  was  also  the  figure  of 
another  female  Howard — Lady  Howard  of  jM.arch, 
but  Mr.  Baily  could  not  tell  what  her  maiden  name 
was,  because,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  coat  of  arms 
to  help  him.  While  speaking  of  coats  of  arms,  he 
would  draw  attention  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
dresses  of  these  figures,  particularly  those  of  the 
females.  On  the  outer  cloaks  of  the  females  there 
were  coats  of  arms  ;  these  were  the  arms  of  the  hus- 
bands. The  arms  upon  the  kirtles  or  gowns  Avere 
the  arms  of  the  ladies'  own  families.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  astoni.shment,  although  of  great 
gratification,  to  find  that  so  much  of  this  glass  re- 
mained to  this  day  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition, 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  the  very  spot  where  that 
terrible  fellow  Will  Dowson  was  so  hard  at  work, 
and  where  he  had  such  positive  instructions  to 
destroy  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  "  superstitious 
picture."  There  existed  in  the  church  books  accounts 
of  payments  made  for  destroying  some  of  these  glass 
pictures.  The  glass  which  remained  was  highly 
valuable,  rude  as  it  was  in  drawing,  as  throwing  a 
light  upon  the  costume  of  tlie  times.  Among  the 
figures  were  those  of  two  Lord  Mayors  of  Loudon — 
Lord  JIayor  Josselyn,  who  ^vas  twice  Lord  Jlaj'or, 
and  Lord  Mayor  Gedney,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Cloptons.  The  win- 
dows also  contained  the  figures  of  tliree  jndges.  One 
of  them,  .Judge  Hough,  was  described  as  John  Hough, 
Justice-of-the-Law  ;  and  there  was  liichard  Pigott, 
.also  Justice-of-the-Law.  Judge  Hough,  it  appeared, 
was  only  a  judge-itinerary,  and  he  was  represented 
in  the  window  as  a  serjeant-at-law,  his  dress  being 
particularly  interesting  as  illustrating  Cliaucer's 
lines  describing  the  serjeant-at-law  in  his  motley  or 
parti-coloured  dress.  Judge  Kicliard  I*igott  was 
dressed  in  the  same  manner.  The  figures  of  these 
two  judges  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  "  trading  " 
way  in  which  stained-glass  windows  were  made  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  figures  of  Hougli  and 
Pigott  faced  each  other.  Wlien  Mr.  Baily  liail  drawn 
the  figure  of  Hough  he  began  to  draw  tlie  figure  of 
Pigott,  and  it  seemed  very  much  like  drawing  tlie 
same  thing  over  again.  He  soon  discovered  tliat  Ijy 
turning  over  the  cartoon  of  tlie  one  figure  it  exactly 
fitted  the  other  figure.  The  features  were  ilifferent 
in  tlie  two  figures,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  difference 
in  the  lines  of  the  ligure  or  in  the  leading,  except 
tliat  the  cartoon  for  one  ligure  had  been  reversed  to 
do  service  for  the  otlier  figure.  Tlie  red  colouring 
of  the  gowns  was  only  slightly  different.  The 
figures  of  these  juilges  were  interesting  as  sliowing 
the  old  form  of  the  coif — the  little  black  patch 
carried  on  the  top  of  the  wii.'  of  a  judge.  The  faces 
of  the  persons  who  were  living  at  the  time  the  win- 
dows were  executed  were,  Mr.  Baily  was  persuadeil, 
meant  for  actual  representations  of  the  men  as  they 
lived,  and  the  faces  were  without  doubt  intended  to 
serve  as  portraits.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  figures 
of  persons  who  were  deceased  at  the  time  the  windows 
were  executed  the  faces  were  very  tame  and  without 
anj' individuality.  Among  the  figures  was  one  of  I^ady 
Hogard,  ilaughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Hogard,  chamber- 
lain to  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  became  tlie 
second  wife  of  Sir  llobert  Crane,  Sir  Robert's  first 
wife  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  D'Arcy,  and 
sister  to  the  wife  of  John   Clopton.     Another  figure 


represented  the  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Percy,  who 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  S.  Albans.  Another, 
and  a  very  curious  figure,  was  that  of  Lady 
Margaret  Leynam,  curious  as  bearing  on  her  cloak 
an  instance  of  false  or  bad  heraldry.  The  field 
being  gold,  the  che\Ton  and  the  bears'  heads  were 
yellow,  or  gold — i.e.,  met.il  upon  metal,  wliich  was 
bad  heraldry  ;  it  should  be  metal  upon  colour,  or 
colour  upon  metal.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
reason  for  this,  however.  The  most  learned 
of  the  county  antiquaries  could  not  find  out  who 
Sir  John  Leynam  was.  The  probability  was 
that  he  was  originall}'  called  John  of  Lavenham, 
but  that  after  he  had  made  money  by  trading  he 
married  into  an  old  family,  look  some  sort  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  contracted  his  name  to  John  Leynam. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fray,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  figure  she  bore  on  her 
kirtle  her  own  coat  of  arms.  The  ecclesiastical 
glass  of  Long  Melford  was  of  very  great  interest. 
It  included  a  ver}'  curious  though  a  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  with  the 
dead  Christ  in  her  arms — or,  as  the  Italians  would 
call  it,  a  piata.  The  figure  of  the  dead  Saviour 
was  very  emaciated,  and  covered  all  over  with  drops 
of  blood,  and,  curiously  enough,  each  of  these  drops 
of  blood  was  a  trinity,  there  being  three  and  one. 
This  figure  was  also  curious  as  showing  the  mistakes 
into  which  the  glass  painters  of  the  IMiddle  Ages, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  present  daj',  were  apt  to  fall 
through  carelessness.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  up- 
hold as  works  of  high  art  any  of  the  windows  in 
Long  Melford  Cliurch ;  on  the  contrarj',  they  were 
rather  low  in  the  scale  than  otherwise,  even  for 
glass  painting;  but  still  the  glass  painter  had  been 
ver}'  careful,  in  a  truly  Gothic  manner,  to  ornament 
the  prints  of  the  nails  in  the  feet  and  the  wound  in 
the  side  of  the  Saviour,  but  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten to  represent  the  wounds  in  the  hands. 
Another  figure  in  the  east  window  of  the  church 
was  that  of  S.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  King 
of  the  East  Angles,  probably  a  favourite  saint  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  been  interred  at  Bury 
S.  Edmund's.  The  two  latter  figures  were  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  altars,  and  in  front  of  each 
altar  was  a  figure  praj'ing.  It  was  somewhat 
curious  that  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  canons  of 
the  Romish  Church,  these  altars  were  represented  as 
being  of  wood,  the  Romish  Church  ordering  all 
altars  to  be  of  stone.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  this,  as  the  grain  of  the  oak  was  shown,  and 
the  legs  which  supported  the  tables  or  altars.  The 
figure  at  the  feet  of  S.  Edmund  represented  the  last 
Abbot  of  Bury,  and  there  was  a  tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  other  figure  represented  one 
of  the  D'Arcy  family,  Avhich  John  Clopton  married 
into.  Another  figure  contained  in  the  windows  was 
that  of  Sir  Edmund  Montgomery,  who  was  a  great 
man  in  his  d.ay,  and  a  prominent  Lancastrian;  but, 
like  many  more,  when  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of 
the  Yorkists  he  joined  Edward  IV.  He  was  en- 
trusted to  take  in  charge  Margaret  of  Anjou  when 
she  left  England  for  ever,  and  Edward  IV.  had  such 
confidence  in  him  that  he  made  him  the  executor  of 
his  last  will.  Besides  the  picta  and  the  S.  Edmund, 
there  were  other  ecclesiastical  figures,  notably  two, 
which  were  rarely  or  never  found  in  England.  The 
first  was  that  of  S.  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the 
great  order  of  mendicant  friars,  and  the  second  was 
that  of  his  successor  and  apostle,  Peter  Martyr. 
These  figures  were  particularly  iuterestii!g  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  subjects,  which  represented  figures 
prajn'ng  to  the  sainls,  the  figures  being  within 
regular  open-ended  church  benches,  with  panelled 
fronts,  thick  bench-ends,  and  poppy-heads.  Mr. 
Baily  concluded  by  pointing  out  in  detail  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  figures  as  shown  b}'  the  very  ex- 
cellent and  large  series  of  cartoons  with  which  his 
remarks  were  illustrated,  and  by  a  brief  reference  to 
some  ancient  stained  glass  at  Salisbury  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  BoYns,  Librarian,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Baily  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watsdn  seconded  the  motion,  remark- 
ing that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  plan  which  had 
been  adverted  toof  reversing  thecartoou  of  one  figure 
to  make  it  serve  for  another  figure  should  not  become 
more  universal.  Mr.  Day,  in  a  jiaper  read  some  time 
ago  before  the  Assoei;ition,  had  advocated  the  produc- 
tion, with  due  precautions,  of  replica  works  in  stained 
glass  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Sii.M.VN  said  that  Mr.  Scddon  had  recently  put 
forward  the  theory  that  where,  as  in  the  Long  IMelford 
windows,  the  figures  were  represented  as  pr.iying 
with  their  liands  apart,  it  implied  that  the  jiersons  re- 
presented were  living  at  the  time  the  work  was 
executed,  and  that,  where  the  hands  were  closed,  the 
persons  represented  were  dead  before  the  work  was 
executed.  Ho  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Baily's 
explanation  that  the  Flemings  and  AValloons  alwaj-s 


prayed  with  their  hands  apart  was  the  correct  one, 
especially  when  the  histgry  of  that  part  of  England 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  Low  Countries  were 
considered. 

Mr.  Clarkson  having  made  a  few  remarks,  the 
vote  of  thanks  was  put  to  the  meeting  b}'  the 
Chairman,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Baily,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  one  speaker, 
said  that  the  era  of  the  Reformation  must  not  be 
credited  with  too  large  a  share  in  the  destruction  of 
so  much  that  was  fine  in  architecture  and  art.  A 
great  deal  of  stained  glass  had  perished  through  the 
neglect  and  petty  pilfering  of  subsequent  ages,  and  a 
great  deal  had  been  destroyed  under  cover  of  the  cant 
term  "  restoration."  (Hear,  hear.)  In  its  architec- 
tural sense,  the  word  ''  restoration"  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  English  dictionary  (cheers),  and 
one  verj'  much  like  "destruction"  or  "defacement" 
substituted  for  it.  (Hear,  bear.)  As  to  whether  he 
had  any  facile  knack  of  making  such  cartoons  as 
those  exhibited,  he  knew  of  no  way  of  producing  them 
but  by  the  old  methods. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
AP.CHDEACONRY    OF    NORTHAMPTON. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  for  the  election 
of  officers,  and  for  other  business,  was  held 
at  the  society's  room  on  Monday'  week,  the  Rev. 
Lord  Alwyne  Comptou  in  the  chair.  The  former 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  five  new  members  were 
added  to  the  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee 
for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th  was  read  as  follows  : — Receipts  :  Cash  balance, 
Sept.  30,  1871,  £1.'J0  7s.  lid.  ;  subscriptions  and 
arrears,  £08  Is. ;  interest  on  deposit  amount,  £4  10s. ; 
total,  £203  8d.  lid  ;  deduct  payments,  £78  6s.  8d. ; 
leaving  £125  Ss.  3d.  Denosit  account,  £150.  Pa)'- 
meiits  :  Secretary  and  treasurer — Postage  £3  6s.  2d.  ; 
printing,  £1  13s.  ;  librarian,  rent  of  society's  room, 
insurance,  attendance,  and  postage  of  reports, 
£14  14s.  Gd. ;  Williamson,  for  share  of  associated 
volume,  £38  12s.  lOd.  ;  Birdsall,  bookbiuding,  &c., 
£0  18s.  ;  books  purchased,  £3  lis.  ;  photographs 
purchased,  £2  is.  2d.  ;  photographs  of  S.  John's 
Hospital,  £4  10s. ;  subscriptions  to  architectural 
sketch-book,  two  years,  £3 ;  total,  £78  53.  8d. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Our  Work  in  Palestine,  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (London  :  Bentley  & 
Son),  is  an  account  of  the  different  expeditions  sent 
out  to  the  Hoh'  Land,  and  the  work  accomphshed 
by  them.  Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
Society  will  not  find  much  that  is  new  in  the  book,  and 
possibly  a  single  author  instead  of  "  the  Committee" 
might  have  thought  fit  to  have  added  a  word  or  two 
of  title  or  explanation  to  the  illustrations  which 
appear  in  the  work,  in  man}'  cases  apparently  only 
to  fill  up  space. — Coal  and  Coal  Mining,  by 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (London :  Lock- 
wood),  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author.  The  progress  made  since  the  first  issue 
of  the  book,  in  180G,  by  engineers  iu  coal-getting, 
underground  haulage,  and  ventilation  of  the  works, 
is  taken  note  of,  and  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  probable  duration  of 
our  coalfields. — The  British  Almanac  and  Com- 
panion, for  1S73  (published  by  the  St.ationers'  Com- 
pany, London),  gives,  for  the  forty-sixth  time,  its 
useful  budget  of  information.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  list  of  new  buildings  honestly 
acknowledged. — A  Treatise  on  Watcrworhs  for  the 
Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns,  by  Samuel  Hughes, 
F.G.S.  (London  :  Loekwood),  is  a  new  edition, 
revised  by  the  author,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Silverthorne,  C.E.  The  book  has  alwa}'S  enjoyed  a 
recognised  position  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference, 
and  the  present  enlarged  edition  borrows  a  new 
interest  from  the  fact  that  its  revision  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  its  author's  life. — lloss's  Wages  Calcu- 
lator (F.dinburgh :  Ross  &  Co.)  gives  the  rate  pay- 
able for  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  one  to  sixty 
hours,  at  rates  from  |d.  to  Is.  per  liour. — Free-hand 
Draining  Test  Papers  and  Class  Sheets  for 
Practical  Geometrii,  by  John  S.  Rawle  (London : 
Simpkin  Sc  Marshall),  are  a  well-devised  means  of 
assisting  the  teacher  of  a  large  class  by  supplying  tha 
students  with  exaclly  similar  examples  with  printed 
instructions.  The  student  draws  iiis  copy  on  these 
sheets  side  by  side  with  the  example,  and  thus  a 
large  class  can  be  easily  instructed.  The  class  sheets 
are  for  use  with  the  author's  Practical  Plane  Geo- 
metry, a  capital  text-book,  but  somewhat  disfigured 
by  some  typographical  eccentricities. 
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S.  JAMES'  CHUKCH,  GREAT   YARMOUTH. 
Jons  P.  Seddon,  Architect. 

S  JAMES'  CHURCH  will  be  the  new  rtistrict 
•  church,  .at  the  extreme  south  end  (it  I  lie  town 
of  Great  Yarmouth  ;  the  noble  olil  parish  chnrcli  of  S. 
Nicliol.is  being  at  the  extreme  Horth  end.  In  more 
than  one  respect  the  new  church  is  designed  to  rival 
in  point  of  scale  its  predecessor;  thus  in  width 
across  it  is  almost  its  equal,  and  in  height  .somewhat 
superior;  but  in  length  it  falls  far  short.  Vet  this 
deficiency  will  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent  from  the 
exterior  point  of  view,  as  the  position  intended  for 
the  tower  is  such  as  to  make  it  appear  like  the 
eastern  portion  of  a  still  larger  fabric,  which  m.ay  be 
supposed  to  extend  westward  of  the  projection  of  the 
tower. 

The  site  given  was  diflicult  to  treat,  being 
almost  square,  the  plan  consequently  adopted  is  that 
of  a  vast  Greek  cross,  formed  by  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  transept,  each  o3ft.  clear,  internal  width.  The 
rectangular  form  is  completed  by  aisles  parallel  to 
the  nave  and  chancel,  the  tower  and  spire  standing 
out  in  projections  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  view 
seen  in  our  illustration  is  from  the  road  approaching 
the  church,  and,  practically,  is  almost  the  oidy  one 
which  can  be  obtained  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  In 
some  of  the  features,  such  as  planting  a  lofty  pin- 
nacle at  each  angle  of  the  building,  the  precedent  of 
S.  Nicholas  Church  has  been  followed.  This  was 
not  only  with  the  view  of  preservingand  emphasizing, 
as  it  were,  a  local  type,  but  also  to  afford  abutments 
for  the  arrangement  of  wide  arches  within,  which  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  church.  The  whole  area 
i.s  covered  in  with  but  four  internal  supporting 
columns,  the  arches  springing  from  which  are  un- 
usually wide,  so  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
interruption  to  sight  or  sound  internally.  The  chancel 
alone  has  been  built,  as  yet,  with  its  arches  restrained 
b3'  iron  ties,  and  tilled  up  temporarily  with  brick- 
work. The  accommodation  will  be  for  about  l,'2nn 
persons  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  cost  of  about 
£10,000.  The  material  of  the  walling  is  fliutwork, 
with  brick  bands  and  quoins,  and  stone  dressings, 
with  Memel  roofs,  covered  with  green  slating,  and 
ceiled  within  with  curved  boarded  ceilings,  with 
moulded  intersecting  ribs,  cornices,  and  ridge-pieces. 
The  walls  witiiin  are  finished  with  coloured  brick- 
work without  plastering,  yello^v  malms  being  used 
up  to  the  springing  line  of  the  arches,  relieved  with 
a  small  proportion  of  red,  and  above  the  ground  is 
pale  buff,  diapered  with  yellow  and  red  diapers,  pro- 
ducing a  soft  effect ;  the  arches  with  their  soflits  are 
marked  by  stronger  colouring.  The  four  central 
columns  are  of  Doulting  stone,  with  carved  capitals. 
The  ceiling  over  the  central  crux  will  be  treated  dome- 
wise.  It  is  hoped  shortly  to  proceed  with  the  m.ain 
body  of  the  church. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

THIS  Association  (2,  Westminster  Chambers), 
which  was  formed  last  summer  in  consequence 
of  the  strike  of  the  building  operatives,  held  a  gener.al 
meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Tues- 
day last,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  rules  for  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  Association,  the  object 
of  which  is  set  forth  as  follows : — 

The  object  of  the  Association  will  be  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  building 
trade  of  London  generally,  and  of  the  members  <if 
the  Association  in  particular,  by  the  following 
amongst  other  means : — 

1.  Unity  of  action  in  the  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions arising  between  employers  and  their  workmen, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  lock-outs  or  unjust  strikes 
against  individual  members  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  gener.al  .adoption  of  equitable  conditions  of 
contract,  such  as  those  recently  agreed  to  bv  the 
Roy.al   Institute  of  British  Architects. 

:i.  The  interchange  of  information  and  mutu.al  co- 
operation, when  desirable,  with  other  kindred  socie- 
ties through(nit  the  country. 

4.  The  collection  and  circulation  amongst  its 
members  of  statistics  and  other  information  con- 
sidered to  be  for  the  general  interests  of  the  trade. 

5.  The  keeping  a  register  at  the  offices  of  the 
Association  of  foremen  and  others  who  can  be  recom- 
mended for  employment. 

The  rules  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  per- 
manent committee  of  twenty-one  leading  members 
of  the  trade  was  elected  by  li.illol.  with  ample  |iowers 
to  act  for  tlie  general  welfare,  and  with  power  to 
call  an  aggregate  meeting  whenever  a  strike  against 
any  member  shall  be  threatened. 


CUTLER'S  PATENT  SASH-FASTENER 
AND  PLATES. 

WE  illustrate  a  new  sa.sh  fastener  recently  in- 
vented by  Mr.  S.  Cutler,  of  Ryde,  which 
seems  simple  and  likely  to  answer  its  purpose; — ■ 

Fig.  1  shows  the  patent  fastener  fixed  to  stile  of 
sashes.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  same,  showing  posi- 
tion of  catch  when  closed  ;  the  dotted  line  showing 
position  when  open.  Fig.  3  shows  the  plates  fixed 
to  pulley  stile  under  head-lining  for  top  sash  ;  the 
dotted  line  shows  position  of  plates  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  when  the  sash  is  closed.  Fig.  4  shows  the  plates 
fixed  to  top  sash.  Fig.  5  is  the  front  elevation  of 
sash.  Fig.  6  shows  the  plates  fixed  to  pulley  stile 
above  the  sill  for  bottom  sash ;  the  dotted  line 
shows  the  position  of  the  plates  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
when  the  sash  is  closed.  Fig.  7  shows  the  plates 
fixed  to  bottom  sash.  Fig.  H  is  the  front  elevation 
of  sash. 

The  plates  can  readily  be  fixed  to  any  window ; 
thej'  can  be  used  without  the  fastener,  and  will 
effectually  stop  the  rattling  of  the  sashes,  and  keep 
out  the  draughts  and  dust,  preventing  the  necessity 
of  using  wedges,  which  damage  the  paint  ami  beads 
and  create  draughts,  and  which  are  often  mislaid  or 
lost. 


COMPETITIONS. 

B.\TLEY.— At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  consider  the  plans 
with  reference  to  the  pubhc  market,  it  was  re- 
solved "  That  the  design  and  plan  marked, '  Apropos,' 
for  laying  out  the  m.arket  land  be  approved  ;  that  the 
market-house  be  built  on  the  site  as  shown  on  the 
said  design  ;  that  the  plans  marked  '  Etudie,'  '  Pro 
Bono  Publico,'  and  '  No  Name,'  being  considered  of 
equal  merit,  be  referred  back  to  the  several  compe- 
titors, with  the  request  that  they  will  alter  .and  adjust 
them  for  a  nnarket-house  and  m,arket  only,  without 
shops,  to  suit  the  approved  plan  of  laying  out  the 
lanil."  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  market-house 
be  built  24  yards  in  length,  by  the  width  of  the 
land,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  enlarged  afterwards.  It  was 
agreed  to  thank  the  several  unsuccessful  competitors. 

New  City  Mission  House. — Some  time  since 
the  Committee  decided  to  erect  a  new  mission  house. 
The  following  architects  were  invited  to  send  in 
designs,  on  a  scale  of  8ft.  to  lin.,  the  drawings  not 
to  be  perspective: — Messrs.  Spalding  &  Knight, 
Mes.srs.  Searle  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Plabershon  &  i'ite, 
Mr.  Bell.  The  three  architects  not  employed  to  be 
paid  £15  each  for  their  designs,  which  were  to  be  sent 


In  fi.xing  the  plates  it  should  be  seen  that  the  heads 
on  meeting  rails  are  not  thicker  than  the  parting 
beads;  if  they  are,  they  should  be  redu:ed  to  the 
same  thickness,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  sashes 
will  lit  close  to  the  parting  bead  when  the  sashes  are 
closed  ;  the  plate  of  sash  fastener  on  the  bottom 
sash  can  be  moved  in  as  far  as  necessary,  just  to  keep 
the  sashes  close  together.  The  top  plates  will  keep 
the  sash  up  in  its  proper  place,  and  entirely  prevent 
the  straining  of  sash  fastener  in  order  to  get  it  over 
the  bottom  sash. 

The  fasteners  are  easily  fixed — these  as  well  as 
the  plates  can  be  fixed  in  new  work  before  the 
sashes  and  frames  leave  the  joiner's  shop.  They 
cannot  be  opened  from  the  outside,  and  they  saVg 
the  breaking  of  the  glass  often  occasioned  by  th 
spring  of  sash  fastener  flying  back  against  it. 


f'ommenting  on  the  two  western  towers  proposed 
to  ho  added  to  .Sir  ("lilbert  Scott's  design  for  the  new 
(Jatbcdral  at  Edinburgli,  the  Guardian  observes  that 
it  seems  to  bo  tliought  necessary  for  a  cathedral  to 
have  western  towers,  although,  .as  in  the  present 
case,  the  whole  building  will  bo  on  a  miniatun-  scale. 
Some  of  the  finest  Gotliic  cathedrals  have  or  bad  no 
such  ornaments— for  instance,  Old  St.  Paul's,  Salis- 
bury, Milan,  and  others. 


in  under  scaled  mottoes  on  or  before  November  20, 
and  then  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Society, 
The  decision  arrived  at  is  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Spalding  &  Ivnight,  and  the  building  is  to  be  erected 
forthwith  upon  a  permanent  site  in  Blackfriars,  op- 
posite the  Ludgate  Raihvay  Station.  The  chosen  de- 
sign has  a  fa(,^ade  in  the  Italian  st3'le  in  brick  and 
stone,  the  hall  and  library  being  planned  in  the  rear 
of  the  ground  storey.  The  maximum  price  of 
building  to  be  limited  to  £7,000 ;  this  sum  to 
include  the  extension  of  the  vaults  and  footway 
required,  stoves,  bell  and  gasfittings, speaking-tubes, 
and  arrangements  for  warming,  ventilation,  .and 
carrying  off  gas  by  zinc  tubes.  The  windows  to  be 
of  plate  glass. 

i'uorosKi)  Baths  .\si)  Wasii-Houses  at  Pai>- 
DINGTON. — Nine  architects  having  been  invited  to 
compete  for  tiie  design  for  this  building,  a  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudging  the  prizes.  The  first  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis  II.  Isaacs,  of  Verulam-build- 
ings,  Gray's-inn,  the  .second  to  Mr.  Collins,  of  tiueeu- 
strcet,  Cheapside,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Bridgnian,  of 
London-wall,  the  prizes  being  £1"0,  £7.^),  and  £50 
respectively.  Mr.  Isa.acs  wil  jiroe  eed  at  once  to  pre- 
p  are  the  contract  drawings.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  proposed  structure  is  £20,000. 
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ox  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Lecture  III. 

MR.  ROGER  SMITH  delivered  his  third  lecture 
on  this  subject  oq  the  9th  inst.  Having 
recfpitulated  the  substance  of  the  two  preceding 
lectires,  he  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  subject  of 
dravings.  Really  good  architectural  drawings 
ougit  to  be  very  distinct,  decided,  definite,  with 
linei  strong,  firm,  and  unwavering.  MTierever  en- 
riehnent  or  carving  had  to  be  put  in  it  ought  to  be 
cleariy  defined ;  there  need  not  be  much  of  it,  but 
ivhatver  there  was  should  be  right  and  of  the  correct 
size.  There  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  colour  to 
mart  distinctly  the  different  materials,  the  voids  and 
the  iolids,  the  parts  in  elevation  and  the  parts 
in  se:tion.  A  good  drawing  ought  to  tell  very  dis- 
tincty  its  own  story,  and  ought  not  to  shirk  any 
difficilties.  Difficulties  should  be  worked  out  as 
thej'tropped  up,  and  the  drawings  should  show  how 
such  ditticukies  had  been  solved.  As  regarded  draw- 
ings, .ike  everything  else  in  architectural  practice, 
a  wist  economy  might  be  exercised  in  relation  to 
them  he  did  not  mean  stinginess  or  meanness.  As 
many  as  were  wanted  should  be  made,  and  these  as 
good  is  could  be,  but  it  was  a  mistake  in  every  way 
to  make  an  uunecessar}-  profusion  of  drawings.  A 
distinguished  contractor  once  told  him  that  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  thing  which  made  the  great 
difference  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful 
architect  was  draughtsmanship,  and  that  the  best  way 
to  become  a  good  architect  was  to  become  a  good 
draughtsman.  This,  if  not  exactly  the  truth,  was 
very  nearly  so,  but  the  reason  why  architects  be- 
came good  architects  was  that  they  understood 
building.  There  were  certain  eminent  architects 
who  had  carried  out  excellent  buildings,  but  whose 
powers  of  drawing  had  been  exceedingly  small. 
There  were  one  or  two  living  men  who  certainly 
deserved  the  name  of  good  architects  who  either 
could  not  draw  at  all  or  could  draw  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  Such  architects  were  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  skill  of  their  draughtsmen.  Mr, 
Street  had  once  said  that  the  (in  his  opinion)  most 
advanced  Gothic  architect  of  the  day  could  not  draw 
at  all.  Another  distinguished  architect,  lately 
deceased,  never  made  a  complete  drawing  of  anj'  of 
his  many  fine  works.  In  his  (the  lecturer's)  opinion  a 
great  many  if  not  all  of  tlie  fine  buildings  which 
had  come  down  to  us  were  built  without  any  such 
drawings  as  were  used  by  the  modern  architect,  al- 
though of  course  drawings  of  some  parts  must  have 
been  requisite.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  as 
architecture  became  debased,  draughtsmanship  im- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  gentlemen 
who  were  known  in  the  present  day  as  distinguished 
draughtsmen,  it  would  be  found  that  the  same  gen- 
tlemen were  also  the  most  accomplished  architects  of 
the  time.  Pugin,  in  a  certain  school,  was  almost 
unequalled  as  a  draughtsman ;  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  and  Sir  Charles  Barry  were  perhaps 
the  two  finest  draughtsmen  of  their  time.  Messrs. 
Street,  Barges,  Blomfield,  Nesfield,  Shaw,  Edward 
Godwin,  Waterhouse,  Edis,  Phene  Spiers,  and 
T.  II.  Watson  might  be  mentioned  as  notorious 
among  the  best  draughtsmen  of  the  day,  and  these 
certainly  constituted  a  rising  and  talented  school 
of  architects.  The  subject  of  architectural  draw- 
ings might  naturally  be  divided  alphabetically 
under  three  heads,  viz. :  D,  Designs  or  pre- 
liminar}'  drawings  ;  E,  Explanatory  or  exhibi- 
tion drawings ;  and  F,  Final  or  working  draw- 
ings. It  was  bad  economy  to  be  sparing  in  the 
making  of  designs  or  explanatory  drawings,  although 
in  the  making  of  the  final  or  working  drawings  it 
was  often  possible  and  even  advisable  to  be  economi- 
cal. Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  same  set  of  drawings 
■would  answer  all  three  purposes — as  in  the  case  of 
small  features,  such  as  chimney-pieces,  &c.  In 
designing  a  building  for  anv  special  purpose  the  ar- 
chitect should  make  himself  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  done  in  the  same  direction  by  others,  and 
should  try  to  advance  upon  it  if  possible.  If  it  was 
a  work  in  which  the  artistic  character  was  required 
to  be  prominent,  as  a  church,  for  example,  it  was 
the  best  plan  to  go  and  stuily  the  best  periods  of  old 
art,  keeping  an  open  eye,  however,  upon  what  was 
being  done  now  by  the  foremost  architects.  In 
niaking  a  design  for  any  building  diffident  men 
would  proceed  in  differeiit  methods,  and  it  was  best 
for  each  man  to  follow  his  own  course.  The  neces- 
sary time  and  pains  should  be  devoted  to  getting  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  designed.  There  were  many  little  aids  in 
designing  which  were  of  value.  Itwjus  often  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  have  the  paper  covered  with  a 
certain  number  of  right-Hnes,  and  some  people 
adopted  the  plan  of  c(*vering  the  paper  with  squares, 
on  which  they  made  the  plan.  He  spoke  of  the  plan 
first  of  all,  because  he  trusted   that  all  his    hearers 


were  convinced  that  in  designing  a  building  it 
was  the  proper  way  to  begin  with  the  plan — in 
other  words,  it  was  the  proper  course  to  first  of  all 
see  what  a  building  was  going  to  be  rather  than  what 
it  was  going  to  look  like.  Sometimes,  if  not  always, 
they  might  cut  out  the  squares  of  all  the  rooms  in 
paper,  and  then  fit  them  together  in  the  best  way 
they  could  to  get  at  the  actual  plan.  It  was  desir- 
able to  draw  with  ease,  and  to  do  this  good 
materials  should  be  used — nice  paper,  soft  pencil, 
and  a  good-sized  piece  of  iudiarubber.  It  was  ex- 
tremely undesirable  to  work  to  too  large  a  scale ;  for 
ordinar)'  purposes  he  thought  the  sixteenth  scale 
was  about  the  best  to  begin  with,  while  if  the  build- 
ing was  a  very  large  one  and  required  blocking  out 
in  sections,  the  thirty-second,  or  even  a  smaller 
scale,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Having  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  design  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
next  thing  was  to  work  out  the  design  to  a  larger 
scale  to  be  submitted  to  the  client.  At  this  stage  of 
the  work  it  was  desirable  to  submit  it  to  a  frieudlj' 
but  competent  critic.  He  (the  lecturer)  had  on 
several  occasions  felt  strongly  indebted  to  some  out- 
spoken friends  for  their  criticism  and  advice.  It 
was  undesirable  to  submit  more  than  one  design  to  a 
client.  The  explanatory  drawings,  whether  they 
were  to  be  submitted  to  an  individual  or  in  compe- 
tition, were  very  important.  The  plans  and  draw- 
ings should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  so  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  those  who  would  have  to  read 
them.  Perspective  drawing  was  here  of  very  great 
value  in  this  connection,  for  in  no  other  way 
could  the  general  effect  of  a  building  be  so  well 
shown.  Indeed,  many  architects  themselves  did  not 
know  what  their  buildings  would  look  like  until  they 
were  put  into  perspective.  It  was  sometimes  de- 
sirable, for  instance,  in  competitions,  to  give  perspec- 
tive views  of  indiWdual  portions  of  a  design,  besides 
a  perspective  of  the  whole.  Sometimes  a  client  would 
not  be  at  all  able  to  comprehend  a  plan  ;  in  such  a 
case  it  was  the  best  course  to  make  an  isometrical 
drawing  of  all  the  main  and  party  walls  of  the  build- 
ing carried  up  a  short  distance  from  the  ground. 
Where  the  exterior  only  was  needed  to  be  shown,  a 
good  model  could  be  made  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  building,  and  the  elevations  drawn  and  pasted  on 
to  this  block.  No  point  should  be  omitted  or  un- 
explained. In  all  cases,  where  possible,  a  written 
statement  or  description  of  the  building  should  be 
prepared  and  given  to  the  client ;  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  committees.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  a  competition,  this  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  because  the  competitor  had  no 
chance  of  coming  face  to  face  with  the  adjudicators. 
Explanatory  or  exhibition  drawings  should  be  nicely 
got  up.  It  was  a  very  bad  plan  to  have  a  series  of 
harlequin  colours  spread  over  a  drawing.  In  short, 
such  drawings  as  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  in  the  Law  Courts  Competition  were  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  explanatory  or  exhibition  drawings. 
Such  drawings  should  always  be  kept  flat,  whether 
mounted  on  millboards  or  strainers  or  not,  and  the 
writing  or  printing  on  them  should  be  clear 
and  legible,  so  as  to  be  easily  read.  It  was  com- 
paratively seldom  that  the  *  explanatory  or  ex- 
hibition drawings  could  be  made  available  as 
the  working  drawings.  The  contract  drawings 
should  be  a  complete  set,  displaying  all  the  main 
parts  of  the  building  and  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
tails. They  should  not  run  into  more  sheets  than 
necessary,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  copying  to  a 
minimum  in  case  several  sets  are  wanted.  They 
should  be  made  to  such  a  scale  that  they  could  with- 
out difliculty  be  worked  to  by  men  who  used  the 
2ft.  rule.  This  would  exclude  such  scales  as  a  sixth, 
three-sixteenths,  a  tenth,  or  a  twelfth,  or  other 
fancy  scales  which  had  no  relation  to  the  inch. 
Drawings  should  be  made  to  a  sixteenth,  an  eighth,  a 
quarter,  a  half,  or  full  size.  It  was  very  undesirable 
that  a  rough-handed  foreman  or  workman  should  be 
continually  using  his  pair  of  ill-pointed  compasses  on 
the  drawings.  Figuring  the  plans,  aUIiough  many 
people  were  averse  to  it,  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed on  the  ground  plan,  and  the  principal  heights 
sln)uld  be  figured.  It  was  not  desirable  to  have 
many  figures  on  the  drawings,  except  on  the  ground 
plans  or  sections.  A  very  useful  thing  was  to  have  a 
vertical  scale  at  the  side  of  the  principal  sections 
and  elevations;  this  was  very  valuable,  as  it  was  a 
check  on  discrepancies.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for  the 
drawings  to  be  meagre,  but  much  worse  for  them  to 
be  discrepant — i.e.,  for  a  thing  to  be  shown  dif- 
ferently on  separate  drawings.  Some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  plans  of  the  flues.  Where  there  was 
a  large  number  to  be  got  into  one  chimney 
it  was  advisable  to  make  a  careful  drawing  of  them, 
showing  how  they  came  up  on  each  floor.  It  was  as 
well  in  making  the  plans  to  provide  fur  and  show 
the  course  of  the  pipes  fur  watiT  and  gas,  and  also  the 
course  which  woiild  be  available  for  speaking  tubes, 


&c.  Most  of  the  plans  would  be  best  drawn  to  the 
eighth  scale.  The  quarter  scale  was  of  especial  use 
for  artistic  work,  and  was  the  most  suitable  for  sec- 
tions and  elevations.  The  half-inch  scale  was  the 
next  most  useful  for  making  drawings  of  certain 
features,  and  a  drawing  of  a  particular  feature  to 
this  scale  would  often  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  of 
a  design.  Half-full-sized  drawings  should  be 
eschewed,  except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
as  there  was  nothing  more  deceptive  ;  a  detail  which 
would  look  chaste  and  refined  in  the  drawing,  would 
appear  coarse  and  repulsive  when  executed  twice  the 
size  of  the  drawing.  The  contract  drawings  should  be 
in  ink,  and  when  once  signed  should  not  go  out  of 
the  architect's  possession,  or  be  altered  or  touched 
up  in  the  least.  Separate  sets  of  tracings  generally 
had  to  be  made  for  the  builder  on  the  works  and  for 
the  joiners,  &c.,  at  the  builder's  shops ;  and  now 
and  then  it  was  neces.sary  for  the  clerk  of  works  to 
have  a  set.  As  a  nUe  the  architect  could  not  expect 
the  client  to  paj'  for  all  these  tracings,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  usual  5  per  cent,  commission  should 
cover  the  ordinary  drawings.  As  to  the  ownership 
of  the  drawings,  the  contract  drawings  were  retained 
by  the  builder  until  his  account  was  settled.  The 
drawings  should  then  be  returned  to  the  architect. 
Doubtless  the  client  was  entitled  to  the  drawings 
which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  contract,  but  this 
right  was  rarely  pressed,  and  the  drawings  nearly 
always  remained  in  the  arciiitect's  possession.  If  the 
client  asked  for  the  drawings  they  should  be  given 
him  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  should  not  be  offered  to  hira. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  advocated  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  as  the 
best  means  of  study,  and  the  only  vehicle  of  design. 


INDIAX  ARCHITECTURE. 

LAST  Friday  evening  Captain  Lyon  lectured  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  on  the  "Temples  and  Idols  of  India,"  to  a 
crowded  audience. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  thanks 
to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  India  had  become 
accessible  to  the  tourist,  as  the  yearly-increasing 
number  fully  testifies,  and  he  proposed  in  this  lecture 
to  give  an  account  of  the  temples  and  idols  of  India. 
The  two  temples  near  Trichinopoly  on  the  island  of 
Seringum,  Mundapa,  and  Teppa  Koales,  are  very 
celebrated,  and  embellished  with  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  carving  in  granite  that  is  to  be  seen.  At 
Madura,  the  Rome  of  the  Hindus,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful mundapum  which  cost  one  million  sterling, 
carved  out  of  granite,  the  galleries  of  which  are 
formed  of  carved  pillars,  each  being  a  solid  block  of 
granite  loft.  high.  This  exquisite  piece  of  work- 
manship is  represented  with  marvellous  delicacy  of 
outline,  convej'ing  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  immense 
time,  patience,  and  skilled  labour  that  must  have 
been  bestowed  on  its  erection.  There  is  also  to  be 
seen  here  the  golden  lotus  tank,  which  the  Brahmins 
assert  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which 
passes  1,000  miles  under  the  sea  for  that  purpose; 
the  tank  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  throughout 
India.  In  continuing  the  journey  south,  we  come 
to  Streevelliputtur,  and  there  behold  the  great 
Juggernaut  Car,  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  south. 
It  is  constructed  out  of  several  smaller  ones,  and  is 
carved  out  of  the  finest  ebony,  and  yearly  does  it 
go  on  its  peregrination.  Further  south  there  is  a  little 
bijou,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  of  India, 
being  hidden  behind  a  rock.  On  the  authority  of 
a  Brahmin  high  priest,  it  was  excavated  and  carved 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  hours  b\'  a  son  who  had 
become  indignant  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  temple 
which  his  father  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rock.  Ramisseram  is  the  most  sacred  temple  of 
India,  some  say  even  more  so  than  Benares.  Con- 
cerning its  sanctity,  a  poem  has  been  written,  called 
the  Ramayana,  which  fills  an  enormous  volume. 
There  are  connected  with  it  marvellous  corridors 
■l,00i>ft.  in  lengf.h.  Here  the  Hindu  pilgrim  finishes 
his  pilgrimage,  which  he  began  in  Sciude,  3,000 
miles  away.  The  hardship  he  undergoes  while 
travelling  on  foot  from  north  to  south  of  India 
those  only  actpiainted  with  the  country  can  realise, 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  penances  to  which  he  condemns 
himself,  such  as  prostrating  himself  full  length  at 
the  end  of  every  mile,  and  remaining  for  several 
minutes  with  his  face  buried  in  the  dust,  having  an 
iron  cage  riveted  round  his  neck  before  he  starts, 
and  onlv  to  be  removed  on  his  arrival  at  the  sacred 
spot.  Here  is  rest  at  last ;  he  has  performed  his 
pilgrimage;  he  has  conquered  all  difficulties;  he  has 
gained  his  goal ;  he  looks  forward  to  worldly  blessings 
and  immediate  beatitude  after  death,  and  he 
forgets  all  he  has  undergone  in  the  remembrance 
that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  permitted  to 
wander  and  repose  in  these  sacred  precincts.  Turn- 
ing northwards  and  following  the  coast,  we  come 
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across  Avadea  Covill,  wliich,  th"tigh  one  of  the 
smallest,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  carved 
temples  in  India,  its  chief  peculiarity  being  that  the 
stone  forming  the  pillars  is  so  hard  that  no  chisel 
can  be  found  to  cut  it  in  the^e  degenerate  days.  At 
Tanjore,  with  its  magnificent  tower  300ft.  in  height, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  celebrated  bull  of  Shiva, 
weighing  80  tons,  which  a  pilgrim  brought  in  his 
pocket  600  miles.  This  would  be  true,  for  as  tradi- 
tion goes,  the  bull  was  at  first  in  the  form  of  a 
pebble,  and  grew  to  its  present  size,  stopping  grow- 
ing when  the  English  came  to  quell  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  bull  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  temple  at  Tanjore,  though  a  very 
sacred  one,  and  justly  renowned  for  its  beauty,  is 
literally  deserted.  Still  further  north,  and  close  to 
Madras,  there  is  Mahavellipore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  Seven  Pagot4as.  Nothing 
excites  so  much  astonishment  as  this  place,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  world  can  produce  anything  more 
remarkable  than  the  monoliths  here  to  be  found. 
The  more  we  examine  them,  and  the  whole  place, 
the  greater  is  our  astonishment,  while  at  the  san\e 
time,  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the  motive  or 
purpose  for  which  such  an  amount  of  labour  and 
time  has  been  spent  in  forming  these  marvellous 
structures,  for  no  record  exists  as  to  when  or  by 
whom  they  were  executed.  Not  oue  among  the 
many  works  begun  has  been  finished,  and  all  seem 
to  have  been  undertaken  at  once  by  some  enthusias- 
tic rajah,  or  by  people  under  some  strong  religious 
impulse,  and  all  stopped  simultaneously,  either  by 
the  rajah's  death,  or  some  other  catastrophe.  No 
one  can  reall}'  form  any  conception  as  to  the  ela- 
borate carving  here  displayed.  It  is  computed  tliat 
there  are  300,000.000  deities  worshipped  in  India. 
The  gods  are  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  human 
being;  they  are  washed  and  dressed,  and  paid  great 
attention  to.  The  god  Ganesa  is  the  most  wor- 
shipped, being,  according  to  the  Hindoo  notion, 
most  handsome,  both  in  form  and  face. 

The  whole  of  the  views  of  the  lecture,  taken  from 
photographs,  were  exhibited  by  means  of  the  magic- 
lantern,  and  must  be  considered  veritable  works 
of  art,  upon  the  production  of  which  much  scien- 
tific labour  and  patience  must  have  been  bestowed. 
With  the  intense  heat  and  glaring  light,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  a  satisf;ictory  outdoor  photo- 
graph, and  Captain  Lyon  is  to  be  complimented, 
not  only  on  having  brought  with  him  this  series  of 
wonderfully  clear  views,  but  on  exhibiting  them  in 
a  form  in  which  they  were  seen  at  their  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Foster 
(the  secretary)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
warmly    received,      and     the    meeting    afterwards 

separated, 

^ 

FIEE-PnOOF  MATERIALS. 

ANT  mineral  paint  serves  to  dimiuish  the  combus- 
tibility of  wood,  while  the  oil  used  in  mixing 
it  increases  its  combustibility  in  an  unequal  degree. 
Oil  paints,  then,  however  highly'  recommended,  are 
of  little  use  in  rendering  woodwork  lire-proof. 
Several  chemical  preparations  have  at  various  times 
been  proposed,  of  which  the  chloride  of  zinc  and 
soluble  glass  seemed  to  be  the  best.  They  accom- 
plish the  object,  but  son\e  disadvantages  attend  their 
use.  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  volatile  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  its  vapours  arc  so  dangerous  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  a  room  thus  protected,  after 
the  woodwork  has  been  suljjected  to  a  temperature 
high  enough  to  ignite  ordinary  wood.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  impossible  to  rescue  persons  or 
property  from  such  a  room.  Soluble  glass,  or 
water-glass,  is  free  from  this  didiculty,  an(i  for  use 
indoors  we  know  of  no  serious  (tbjeetion  that  can  be 
urged  against  it.  Exposed  tu  tiie  weather,  however, 
it  gradually  washes  out,  leaving  the  wood,  which  was 
at  first  thoroughly  protected,  almost  as  combustible 
as  before. 

To  obviale  these  difficulties,  Sieburger  has  pro- 
posed to  submit  the  following  treatment :  A  hot 
saturated  solution  of  three  parts  alum  and  one  part 
sulphate  of  iron  is  applied  tr)  the  wood,  alloweil  to 
Ury,  and  a  second  coat  of  the  same  applied.  It  is 
next  painted  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  into  which  has  been  stirred  enough  white 
potter's  clay  to  make  it  as  thick  as  a  good  water- 
colour  paint.  One  or  two  coats  of  this  will  be  re- 
quired according  to  the  porosity  of  the  wood.  The 
alum  and  iron  solution  unites  with  the  constituents 
of  the  wood  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  which 
cannot  be  washed  out  as  easily  as  water-glass.  The 
unctuous  clay  farther  prevents  moisture  from 
penetrating  the  wood. 

Another  method,  which  has  been  tried  with  excel- 
lent results,  consists  in  applying  hot  glue-water  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  soak  in.  Wlien  a  film  of 
glue  remains  on  the  surface,  another  coat  of  thicker 


boiled  glue  U  applied,  which,  while  fresh,  is  sprinkled 
with  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part  sulphur,  one 
part  ochre  or  clay,  and  six  parts  sulphate  of  iron, 
previously  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

The  American  Artisan  says:  Is  it  possible  to 
build  sure  ?  Can  a  totally  fire-proof  building  be 
made  ?  To  believe  that  this  is  impossible  would  be 
greatly  to  depreciate  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
resources  of  the  age.  Nothing  can  burn  till  heated 
to  the  temperature  at  which  it  combines  with  oxygen  ; 
the  problem  of  fire-proofing  will  then  be  solved  when 
we  discover  the  means  b}'  which  the  temperature  of  com- 
bustibles can  be  kept  from  reaching  the  temperature 
of  combustion.  We  can  apply  the  most  intense  heat 
to  steam-boilers  without  burning  them.  Why?  Be- 
cause each  atom  of  water  they  contain  is  a  swift 
vehicle  to  seize  upon  and  carry  away  heat.  Let  us 
make  up  the  partition  of  walls  of  buildings  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  sectional  steam-boilers,  and  no 
fire  would  be  communicated  from  one  building  to 
another.  A  thing  so  evident  should  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  architects  long  before  this.  In  this 
wa3%  iron,  which  by  itself  is  not  a  fire-proofing  ma- 
terial, can,  by  the  most  economical  use  of  water,  be 
made  to  withstand  the  severest  ordeal.  The  iron- 
enclosed  water-spaces  need  not  be  more  than  lin.  in 
thickness,  and  need  never  he  subjected  to  a  liydraulic 
pressure  of  mr^re  than  .^ft.  or  Ift.head.  These  walls 
can,  therefore,  be  made  of  thin  metal.  They  can  be 
supplied  with  water  from  the  common  water-service, 
or  from  tanks  placed  at  the  tops  of  buildings.  In 
case  of  fire,  the  turning  of  a  single  cock  would  supply 
them  with  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  parti- 
tions could  never  rise  above  IVl'^  Fahr.  till  the  water 
had  all  boiled  away.  In  this  way,  nut  a  tithe  of  the 
water  now  vainly  used  to  extinguish  such  fires  as 
those  of  Chicago  and  Boston  would  be  needed  to 
preserve  a  ^hole  city. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

TIIE  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  this  year  been  held 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  commenced  on  the 
12th  ult.,  a  private  business  meeting  in  the  morning 
being  followed  by  an  afternoon  session  at  3  o'clock, 
which  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  of 
New  York,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Richard  Upjohn,  of  New  York,  called  Mr.  K.  G. 
Hatfield,  First  Vice-President,  to  the  chair.  The 
following  delegates  were  present : — Fellows — Ed- 
ward Anderson,  Arthur  Bate,  A.  J.  Bloor,  Walter 
Blythe,  J.  C.  Cochrane,  R.  G.  Hatfield,  Charles  W. 
Heard,  Joseph  Ireland,  J.  W.  McLaughliu.  H.  E. 
IMeyer,  Albert  G.  Wash,  Carl  Pfeiffer,  G.  W.Rogers, 
H.  A.  Simms,  Wm,  Liveley,  Wm.  R,  Ware,  J.  K. 
Wilson.  Associates — Henry  Brauns,  Henrj'  Bevis, 
C.  P.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  upon  taking  the  chair,  read  the 
annual  address.  It  deprecated  the  underbidding 
style  of  competition  prevalent  among  too  many 
architects,  and  urged  a  higher  professional  tone  in 
this  regard.  The  opening  passages  reviewed  the  im- 
provement in  architecture  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  ground  for  still 
greater  progress  during  the  next  ten.  The  best  road 
to  this  improvement  the  writer  believed  was  the 
adoption  of  a  sj-stem  of  specialties,  which,  indeed, 
was  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  address.  The  reading 
was  followed  by  applause,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
passed,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Cochrane,  of 
Chicago. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  was  adopted.  It  showed 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  setting  forth  that  much 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  corresponding  with 
foreign  architects,  who  manifested  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  had  frequently  sent  competitive 
designs. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  showing  a 
balance  of  87odols.  '21c. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Ware,  of  Boston,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  then  reail  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  report,  strongly  urging  the  neces- 
sit}'  of  regular  studies  in  architectural  .schools  as 
preparation  for  ofiice  work,  and  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  architectural  schools  and  departments  in 
colleges  throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  I>ibrary  and 
Publications  then  presented  a  report,  and  staled  that 
offers  uf  assistance  and  good  wishes  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  London  Building  News. 

The  reports  of  Chapters  occupied  most  of  the  re- 
maining hours  of  the  afternoon. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bloor,  secretary,  contained  the  following  extract : — 
"  In  the  hist  auuual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Chapter,  he  alluded  to  the  destruction 
wliicii  had  recently  fallen  on  the  great  North- Western 


city  of  the  Union  through  the  constructive  defects 
of  the  buildings  destroyed,  such  defects  being  pre- 
sumably owing  to  the  narrow  provincialismi  of 
mechanical  handicraft  and  the  short-sighted  sefish- 
ness  of  commercial  speculation,  not  being  glided 
and  tempered  by  the  judicial  and  benign  autlority 
of  thoroughly  and  broadly  educated  experts.  But 
while  he  is  writing  these  words,  undetailed,  buf  only 
too  sure,  information  is  received  that  one  rf  the 
oldest  and,  in  all  respects,  both  moral  and  physical, 
most  substantial  cities  in  the  country  is  beiig  de- 
voured by  the  same  terrible  agency  which  ffeated. 
such  disaster  in  Chicago  and  all  its  businesi  rela- 
tions thirteen  months  ago.  The  imperfect  acounts 
as  yet  received  convey  the  impression  that,  hough 
no  expense,  however  great,  had  been  spared  it  erect- 
ing the  massive  granite  structures  just  leveled  by 
fire  in  Boston,  yet  that  all  was  rendered  of  no 
account  by  the  dominancy  of  the  Mansard  type  in 
the  roof  construction  of  the  burnt  district.  )Jow,  if 
this  be  so,  the  blame,  however  it  should  be  shared 
by  employers  for  imposing  the  caprices  of  tuilding 
fashion  on  their  architectural  advisers,  wll  un- 
doubtedly be  laid  by  the  public  chieflj'  on  the  latter, 
and  the  moral  to  be  educed  for  the  Nev  York 
Chapter,  as  well  as  for  all  its  fellow  Chapters,  from 
these  recurrent  and  stupendous  disasters,  is  that 
architects,  by  a  thoroughl}'  rounded  and  not  one- 
sided education,  either  in  themselves  individually,  or 
in  conjunction  with  their  assistants,  should  be 
qualified  to  take  an  ex-cathedra  stand  in  their 
dealings  with  employers,  and  to  insist  on  having 
their  own  way  in  the  buildings  entrusted  to  them; 
or,  failing  to  secure  their  employer's  concurrence, 
be  able  to  hold  the  latter  distinctly  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  whatever  avoidable  disaster  and  destruction 
may  befall  their  structures." 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Simms,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary, 
then  read  a  report  of  his  former  correspondence.  It 
was  a  very  voluminous  document,  but  was  full  of 
matter  of  interest  to  the  profession,  including  infor- 
mation and  comments  upon  the  severity  and  general 
effect  of  the  architectural  laws  in  Russia,  the  Society 
f or  "  The  Propagation  of  Architecture  in  the  Low 
Countries,"  and  societies  elsewhere,  and  correspon- 
dence with  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
abroad. 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — President:  Richard 
Upjohn. — Board  of  Trustees  :  Henry  Dudley,  R.  M. 
Hunt,  A.  J.  Bloor,  and  C.  C.  Haight. — Treasurer: 
R.  G.  Hatfield— Secretary:  Carl  Pfeiffer.— Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Correspondence:  H.  A.  Simms. — 
Committee  on  Education:  Mr.  Ware,  Boston;  Dr. 
Walter,  Philadelphia;  Jlr.  Hutton,  Baltimore;  Mr. 
Nash,  Cincinnati;  jMr.  Wight,  Chicago.— Com- 
mittee on  Library  and  Publications :  Messrs.  Little, 
Bloor,  Holly,  Pfeiffer,  and  Gambrill. 

Mr.  James  K.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  from  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Practice,  read  an  ela- 
borate report,  in  which  the  following  questions  on 
architectural  ethics  were  proposed  for  discussion: 
1.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  architects  never  to 
volunteer  their  services,  but  to  wait  the  applications 
of  clients? — 2.  Should  not  the  price  of  work  be 
scaled  according  to  the  experience  and  training  of 
the  arcliitects? — The  Committee  suggested  that 
whatever  rules  were  adopted  on  the  subject  should 
be  advisory  and  wot  obligatory  upon  Fellows  and 
Associates  of  the  Institute.  The  report  was  adopted. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  publishers  of 
the  London  Building  News  for  the  publicity  given 
to  the  objects  and  proceedings  of  the  Institute  in  their 
columns.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  for  inaugurating  the  system  of 
social  conversazioni  and  exhibitions  of  drawings, 
and  other  Chapters  were  recommended  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  the  following  day,  IMr. 
N.  H.  Hurro.v,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  »n  the 
subjectof  "Cements."  In  the  course  of  his  nli-,  rva- 
tions,  he  referred  to  someof  thetestsof  the  .-tii  ii_;[h 
of  cement.  One  of  them,  he  said,  is  its  weight,  tin- 
increase  of  strength  being  in  a  rapidly  increasing; 
proportion  to  its  increase  of  weight.  For  instanc". 
some  of  the  American  cements  weigh  G7  pounds  ti 
the  struck  bushel,  and  their  tensile  strength  is 
70  pounds  to  the  stiuare  inch,  while  an  Eugli^h 
cement,  weighing  110  pounds  to  the  bushel,  ha^  a 
tensile  strength  of  178  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
This  subject  naturally  suggested  the  question  of  a 
fireproof  cement  fi.r' roofing.  Mr.  Ilutton  stated 
that  he  had  used  iu  roofing  a  cement,  or  einuTote, 
containing  six  volumesof  lime  withonevolume  of  im- 
ported asphalte,  not  the  prepared  article.  Theasphalte 
must  first  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  the  addition  of 
three  times  its  quantity  of  ordinary  coal-tar.  With 
this  he  had  made  severe  fire  tests,  and  fouml  it 
proof  against  the  destroying  element.  He  liad  found 
many  concretes,  but  few  of  them  were  of  any  value. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Nash,  of  Cincinnati,  then  read  a  paper 
in  defence  of  Jlausard  roofs,  as  follows : — Within 
the  past  year,  or  nearly  within  this  time,  "we  have 
been  obl:?;ed  to  chronicle  thecle.struction  of  the  main 
business  portion   of  two   noted  cities — one.  the  city 
that  was  the  cradle  in  which  a  nation  was  born  and 
nursed,  nnd  the  other  the  most  perfect  type  of  tlie 
spirit  of  that  nation.      In  each  city  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  tire- 
proof    buildings.     In    one    city    there   were    many 
wooilen  buildings,  which,  owing  to  the  unparalleled 
growth  cf  the  city,  were  not  replaced  with  modern 
and  more  substantial  structures ;  these  again  were 
interlarded  with  lumber  yards,  cooper  shops,  X'c. — 
it  is  true,  fast  disappearing  by  the  rapid  march  of 
improvement — but  yet  sufficient  in  number  and  bulk 
of  combustible  material  to  render  any  intervening 
vacant   lots    that   there   ma}'    be   very   unsafe    as 
storages  for  gunpowder  or  naphtha.     In  the  other 
city,  as  I  understand  it  from  a  very  limited  sojourn 
there,  and  from  hearsay,  the  burnt  district  embraces 
witiiin  its  limits  substantial  blocks  of  granite,  many  of 
them  fireproof,  and  no  wooden  structures,  no  lumber 
3'ards,  no  cooper  shops,  no    turpentine  factories — all 
solid,    substantial    buildings    of    granite.     Granite? 
But  there  were  Mansard  roofs  ;  ''aye  there's  the  rub  ;" 
Mansard    roofs.     There    were  too  many    of    these 
Mansard  roofs.     The  thinking  public,  who  have  be- 
come posted  in  the  science  of  building  in  a  day.  have 
so  decided,    and  Mansard   roofs    must    be  discarded 
hereafter — should  have  been  before.     A  law  as    un- 
alterable as    the  laws   of  the  Medes    and    Persians 
should  have  been  made  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
making    it  a  criminal  offence  for  one  to  put    on   a 
Mansard   roof;  for    Mansard    roofs    have    all    the 
qualities  and  are  entirely  governed  and  controlled  by 
the  laws  (all  the  laws)  of  spontaneous    combustion. 
Wooden  buildings  may  be  mowed  down  like   chaff 
before  the  fire.     Granite  may  be  shattered  to    atoms 
when  subjected  to  the  combined  ordeal  of  the  elements 
of  fire  and  water.     Yet,  if    there  are    no    Mansard 
roofs,  and  this  result  happens,  it  is  all  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  course  of  things — the  fire  started    at 
the  bottom  and    burnt  upward  ;  but   in    a  reversed 
case  nature,  with  a  peculiar  freak  of  hers,    reverses 
her  laws,  commences  at  the  top  and  burns  downward. 
In  the    language  of  the   immortal  Artemus   Ward. 
''Why  is  this  thus?''     Can  nature  change  her  laws, 
hitherto    regarded  as  fixed,  immutable?      I  believe 
not.     Before  abandoning  a   feature  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  scope  of  design  in  beautifying 
strict  architecture,  a  never  ending  source  of  distinc- 
tive   ideas,     which  break    up    monotony,    mark  a 
building,  and  attract  the  attention  to   a  minor   indi- 
viduality expressed  in  necessarily  tamer  and  less  pro- 
minent features,  below  the  cornice,  thus  making    the 
whole    structure    more    distinctive.      I   have    often 
IhfMight  that  the  term  ''block,"  for  apile  of  buildings, 
originated  in  their  general  expressionless  resemblance 
of  a   '"block"  to   a  cube;  made  distinctive  only  by  a 
more  or  less  sized  opening,   or  form  of  window    cap, 
or  projecting  balcony — as  we  recognise  a  man  by  his 
contracted  or   capacious  mouth,  or  his  favour   with 
nature  in  the  way  of  a  proboscis,   his  features    not 
being  particularly  distinguishable  across  the  street — • 
a  feature  that  has  contributed  more  to    picturesque 
effect  in  isolated  structures,  and  in  domestic    archi- 
tecture generally,  than  any  one  idea  that    has    been 
advanced  since  their  invention.     I  say,    before    we 
abandon  a  roof  which  has  done  so  much  for  architec- 
tural jcsthetics  ;  which  has,  withal,  been  in  use  these 
three  Imndred  years;  which  demonstraldy  has  caused 
no  fires,  has  assisted   no  fires,  has  been  tiie  means  of 
extending  no  fires  in    the  city  of  their  birth  and  of 
their   general  adoption,   and,   as  I    believe,   nowhere 
else  wiien  properly  constructed — and  which  has  only 
recently    been    unreasonably     attacked,     seemingly 
because  it  could  not    prevent  fire — because    it  burnt 
■where*  wood  burnt  and  granite  crumbled — before  dis- 
canliiig  this  roof,  would    it  not   be   well  to    inquire 
■whether  there  is  any  other  cause  for  combustion  than 
the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Mansard  roof  ?  Do 
buildings  without  ever  burn?     Have    thickly  inter- 
spersed wooden   structures  anything  to  do  with  ex- 
tending a  fire — has  not  this  long  line,  and   tier  upon 
tier  of  immense  wooden  signs,  awnings,   and   wooilen 
■window-frames,    wootlen  dormer  windows,    wooden 
copings,  wooden  cornices — the  absence  of  proper  (if 
any)  party  walls,  the    spaces   between    furring    not 
stopped  (iff  on  each   floor  by  a  belt  of   mortar,    or 
otherwise  to  prevent  an  upward  current  of  air,  open 
hatchways,  wooden  shafts  for  air,  light,  or  transpor- 
tation of  goods,  wooilen  columns,  wooden    trusses, 
in  fact,  wood  in    any  exposed  form ;   or    flues,  with 
4in,  walls,  no  pargetting,  and  wood  to   the    front  of 
them,  wood  to  the  right  of  them,  wood  to  the  left  of 
them,  wood  in.  around,  and  through  them  ?  In  short, 
has  not  the  indiscriminate  and  exceedingly    careless 
useof  wood,  and  the  criminally  careless  construction 
of  flues^  more  to  do  with  the  general  condemnation 


of  Mansard  roofs  than  has  the  mere  form  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  roof  ?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  construction  of  flues,  the  greatest 
ally  and  al^ettorof  destructive  fires  next  after  Mansard 
roofs,  and  which  is  altogether  too  vast  a  field  to  wade 
through  at  this  time,  and  I  beg  pardon  that,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  suggestion  or  two,  I  have  tres- 
passed so  far  upon  your  valuable  time. 

Blr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  said  in  reply,  it  was  not 
true  that  the  Mansard  roof  would  burn  any  more 
than  other  roofs;  it  was  only  more  combustible  in 
the  proportion  that  it  contained  more  combustible 
material.  And,  as  commonlj-  constructed  in  this 
country,  there  was  no  doubt  it  had  more  wood  in  it. 
The  numerous  dormers  increase  the  quantity  of  wood. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  Mansard  roof  is  its  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  out  decorations,  and  these  being 
generally  of  wood  increase  the  danger.  He  did  not 
believe  the  danger  from  fire  to  these  roofs  arose  from 
its  material  more  than  from  its  form.  lu  regard  to 
the  immunity  of  the  Paris  Mansards  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Nash,  he  believed  it  was  true  that  even  in  the 
great  fires  in  that  city,  during  the  late  war.  the  fires 
did  not  spread.  But  the  Paris  Mansard  was  different 
from  the  American  type.  It  was  like  a  greenhouse, 
a  converse  curve  in  the  roof.  The  framework  was 
of  wrought  iron,  the  larger  ribs  being  wrought  iron 
with  smaller  pieces  connecting  like  ordinary  sash, 
being  intersluices  about  lOin.  by  l"2in.  These  are 
not  fitted  with  glass,  but  with  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
expands  slightly  in  setting,  and  remains  firm ;  then 
the  outside  is  covered  with  zinc  or  copper,  or  some 
other  metal,  and  forms  a  fireproof  roof.  The  dormers 
are  also  constructed  with  iron,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  roof.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  something 
practicable  could  be  done  in  this  country  toward 
supplying  the  place  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  some 
concrete  or  artificial  stone,  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinually hearing,  then  the  great  objection  to  the 
Mansard  would  disappear.  He  thought  much  might 
be  done  by  the  use  of  iron  of  lighter  patterns  than  is 
usually  employed. 

The  Boston  fire  was  not  a  surprise  to  those  who 
had  given  it  attention.  Those  buildings  were  com- 
pactly located,  with  narrow  streets  intervening; 
their  walls,  scarcelj^  more  than  pillars,  filling  the 
space  between  the  windows ;  very  high,  and  sur- 
mounted with  the  wooden  structure  common  to  the 
Mansard  roof.  Thecomlitions  were  most  favourable 
for  a  great  fire,  and  in  West  Boston  the  same  ditH- 
culty  is  to  be  found. 

Mr.  A.  -T.  BLOOR,of  New  York,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 
"  Whereas,  the  type  of  roof  called  Mansard  is  justly 
held  in  great  estimation  by  architects  on  account  of 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  available  space  above 
the  cornice  line,  and  for  exterior  effect.  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
paper  showing  the  best  modes  for  preparing  Mansard 
roofs  which  shall  be  as  fireproof  as  their  substruc- 
tures." The  chair  appointed  Mr.  BJoor,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Nash,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Ilutton,  of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.CAKiypFEiFFKRoffered  the  following, which  was 
adopted  : — "  Resolved,  that  the  experience  of  Boston 
and  Chicago  serves  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  the  community  that  some  mode  of  con- 
structing fireproof  roofs,  not  too  expensive  for  uni- 
versal use,  .should  be  devised,  and  that  the  attention 
of  architects  and  engineers  is  invited  to  this  impor- 
tant subject." 

The  closing  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
KuFus  KiNit,  and  in  the  evening  the  members  dined 
together  with  a  few  invited  guests. 


OX  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  HOUSES. 
By  J.  P.  Skddon,  F.R.I.B.A. 

(^Cnnchtflcd  from  page  457.) 

EVEN  the  ordinary  grates  may  be  improved  b}' 
gettingcommon  pipeclay,  and  modelling  it  to  the 
shape  suggested,  covering  bottom,  sides,  and  back, 
and  lighting  a  fire  of  sticks  within  to  dry  it.  Tiiis 
will  last  from  two  to  three  years  with  care,  and  is  not 
costly  to  replace. 

It  is  possible,  however,  while  saving  at  the  spigot 
to  lose  at  the  bung-hole  ;  or,  wliilecarcfnl  about  tlie 
parlour  fire,  to  draw  unduly  at  the  coal-cellar  for  the 
kitchen  range.  The  ordinary  close  range,  though 
one  of  the  best  inventions  of  tlic  age,  is  usually 
greedy  of  fuel.  If  it  has,  as  it  may,  to  aid  in  warm- 
ing the  house,  and  ventilate  by  extraction  of  foul 
air,  and  to  heat  water  for  baths,  as  well  as  to  cook, 
it  will  need  to  be  correspondingly  fed.  The  Cromer 
range  has  been  arranged  specially,  at  my  suggestion, 
to  meet  the  varied  demands  of  cottage  and  mansion 
witli  the  smallest  expenditure  of  coal,  by  Mr.  John 
Barber,  engineer,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  sending  all  problems  of  this  kind  which 
arise  in  my  practice  to  be  worked  out. 


With  regard  to  stoves,  if  we  could  forego  the 
clieerful  open  fire,  we  might,  without  doubt,  obtain 
warmth  with  greater  economy  ia  sitting-rooms ;  but 
until  then,  stoves  are  more  applicable  for  halls  and 
corridors.  They  should  never  be  used  merely  to 
heat  stagnant  air,  but  always  have  fresh  brought  to 
them  from  outside,  that  they  may  serve  as  fountains 
of  pure  warm  air  to  the  house. 

Some  stoves  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  hoUow 
pipes  or  spaces  through  which  fresh  air  enters. 
Those  that  have  not  should  be  placed  over  gratings 
in  the  hearths,  to  which  fresh  air  is  brought,  and 
this,  rising  around  them,  is  warmed,  and  provides  the 
requisite  supply  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

Stoves  wholly  of  iron  are  apt  to  overheat,  or  what 
is  called  burn,  the  air  passing  through  or  in  contact 
with  them.  Hence  an  unpleasant  odour,  which  arises 
from  particles  suspended  in  the  air  becoming  car- 
bonised. Thismust  be  unwholesome,  even  though  dis- 
guised and  rendered  less  disagreeable  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  placed  on  or  around  the  stove.  To 
this  effect,  from  water  placed  in  pans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gill  stoves  of  the  London  AVarming  and  Ven- 
tilating Company  (largely  employed  for  heating 
public  buildings),  is  attributed  the  spreading 
of  the  heat  generated  throughout  the  interior,  so 
that  the  remoter  portions,  as  well  as  the  nearer  ones, 
receive  the  benefit  thereof.* 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  better  to  avoid  this 
evil  of  the  carbonisation  of  the  particles  in  the  air, 
than  to  palliate  it  by  the  addition  of  unnecessary 
moisture.  This  can  be  done  by  constructing  the  air- 
warming  portion  of  the  stove  of  lireclay  or  earthen- 
ware, perforated  with  air-passages,  and  to  encase  it 
in  iron,  with  a  space  left  between  the  two  materials. 
Fire-clay,  from  its  greater  bulk  and  power  of  ab- 
sorbing heat,  is  far  less  apt  to  injure  the  air  passing 
in  contact  with  it.  This  is  effected  b}""  Pierce's  (now 
Penfold's)  p3T0-p!ieumatic  stove,  which  has  also  the 
advantage  of  having  an  open  fire. 

Gill  stoves  are  those  which  have  the  material  of 
their  firebox  set  with  projecting  plates,  to  increase 
their  heating  surface,  and  reduce  the  chance  of  burn- 
ing the  air  by  spreading  the  heat  from  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  over  a  larger  space.  The  undoubtedly 
great  heating  power  of  gill  stoves  is,  however,  due 
rather  to  the  form  than  area  of  this  surface,  since 
the  air  thus  heated  in  the  narrow  channels  rises 
rapidly  in  sheets,  and  its  place  becomes  supplied  with 
cooler  air  from  below;  the  current  is  swift  and  con- 
stant, and  the  period  of  contact  is  too  short  for  the 
air  to  become  overheated.  Earthenware  may  be 
corrugated  in  form  for  the  same  purpose. 

Jlany  of  the  gill  stoves  are,  however,  apt  to  emit 
sulphurous  fumes  from  their  furnace-doors,  because 
the  upward  ciirrent  of  heated  air  from  the  gills  is 
frequently  so  strong  as  to  exceed  the  draught  of  the 
chimne)',  and  draw  some  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion from  the  fire  into  the  apartment.  This  was 
recently  found  to  be  the  case  with  almost  all  the 
stoves  in  York  Cathedral  at  the  same  time. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  gill  stoves,  and  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  them,  which  is 
larger  than  it  should  be,  I  recently  requested  Mr. 
Barber  to  design  some  for  me  specially,  for  Iieating- 
churches,  schools,  and  halls  of  dwellings.  Having" 
established  the  fact  that  slow  combustion  of  fuel  and 
sluggish  draught  are  essential  items  of  economy, 
especially  in  these  stoves,  he  prevented  the  column 
of  heated  air  from  the  gills  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  surrounding  the  furnace-door  by  portioning" 
it  off  into  a  separate  compartment  when  the  stoves 
are  set  in  brickwork  in  a  cellar  or  crypt,  and  by 
placing  a  hood  or  shield  over  the  fire-door,  when  not 
set  in  brickwork.  These  stoves  Mr.  Barber  calls  '*The 
Cromer  Stoves."  George's  Coal  Calorigen  forms  au 
excellent  warm-air  fountain  upon  a  scale  suitable 
for  ordinary  use  in  houses,  .and  Whitaker  and  Con- 
stantine's  Convoluted  Stove  a  good  and  powerful 
one  for  introduction  into  a  basement  for  heating  a 
larger  building. 

Gas,  at  present,  with  the  appliances  in  use,  does 
not  contrast  favourably  with  coal  in  point  of 
economy  as  a  means  of  warming  houses  where  the 
work  is  continuous,  but  may  yet  be  made  very  ser- 
viceable, and  even  economically  so,  upon  occasion. 

It  can  be  turned  on  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  its 
full  effect  attained  speedily ;  it  demands  little 
attention  an.d  causes  no  work,  and  is  extinguished  as 
suddenly  as  it  was  kindled. 

*  Those  stoves  certainly  have  an  estraordniary  effect 
in  this  respect.  In  a  church  ia  which  I  liad  phicet  four 
siniplo  yill  st'ives  in  ^'ooil  positions,  without  success  as 
rc^anls  wnnnin^'  th--  iiitcrior.  one  of  the  company's 
stoves  Kubsiiluled  for  theiu.  and  placed  in  a  compara- 
tivoly  (li.smlvantQfreous  position,  in  an  a^ljunct  to  an  aislev 
fjavo  pLTfeet  satisfaction,  even  to  the  distant  portion  of 
thn  ron;?rcffation.  It  is  to  the  cffent  of  the  wator  that  th© 
secretary  attributes  this  result;  whether  quite  rightJy  so> 
1  am  unable  to  determine. 
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These  qualities  commend  it  for  studies,  bed  and 
dressing  rooms,  and  wherever  heat  may  be  needed 
quickly  and  tor  a  short  time  only.  It  can  be  made 
cheerful  in  appearance,  making  lumps  of  asbestos, 
&c.,  glow  with  heat,  as  red-hot  coals. 

Mr.  Hannnond,  gas  engineer,  of  Chandos-street, 
informs  me  that,  according  to  experiments  he  has 
made,  a  coal-fire  maintained  by  201b.  of  coal  at  a 
cost  of  3id.,  when  the  price  is  30s.  per  ton,  will 
produce  as  good  a  result  as  the  combustion  of  SOOft. 
of  gas,  which  costs  Od.,  at  3s.  ad.  per  1,000,  both 
fires  being  ten  hours  in  action.  But  he  states  that 
when  the  work  is  occasional,  intermittent,  or  for 
short  periods,  and  the  waste  in  lighting  up  taken  into 
account,  gas  is  not  only  more  cleanly  and  convenient. 
but  far  cheaper  than  coal,  and  when  coal-fires 
necessitate  extra  cost  for  attendance,  this  will  fre- 
quently make  gas  the  cheaper  heating  agent.  Mr. 
James"  Thompson  found,  by  an  average  of  31! 
experiments,  that  he  had  to  consume  4ilb.  of  coals 
— value,  with  lighting  wood  at  present  prices,  nine- 
tcnths  of  a  penny — to  raise  one  gallon  of  water  to 
boiling-point ;  4  cubic  feet  of  gas  costing  two-tenths 
of  a  penny,  doing  the  same  work  at  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost. 

There  is  a  grate  of  French  invention  in  which  a 
ring  of  gas,  burning  out  of  sight  above  the  opening, 
throws  a  brilliant  glare  upon  a  polished  refieeting 
metal  bottom  and  back,  which  radiate  heat  well,  and 
have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  cleanliness  and  beauty 
of  this  would  make  it  very  applicable  to  secondary 
fireplaces  in  a  suite  of  saloons. 

George's  Gas  Calorigen  cleverly  disposes  of  the 
products  of  combustion  Ijy  the  same  pipe  which 
admits  the  air  supply  for  the  purpose,  and  provides 
the  apartment  with  fresh  air  warmed  in  passage 
through  another  pipe  heated  by  a  ring  of  gas-jets. 

All  these  gas-stoves,  as  indeed  gas-illuminating 
burners,  should,  if  to  be  tolerated,  have  flues  to 
conduct  out  of  the  house  the  products  of  combustion  ; 
but  Dr.  Taylor  claims  to  have  invented  a  "self- 
purifying  gas-sto^'e,"  with  a  chemical  substance  b}' 
which  the  noxious  products  passing  are  decomposed. 
For  these  Messrs.  Hodge,  of  100,  Hatton  Garden,  are 
agents,  and  if  their  promise  be  realised,  they  solve  a 
difficult  problem,  and  may  tend  to  the  wider  intro- 
duction of  gas  as  a  heating  medium  for  houses. 

Mr.  Barber  has  worked  out,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
Chandos-street,  executed,  a  gas  apparatus  of  my 
invention,  intended  to  be  placed  in  recesses  within 
the  backs  of  windows,  to  warm  air  entering  thence. 
It  is  provided  witli  exit  for  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, which  might  possibly  be  dispensed  with  on  Dr. 
Taylor's  system.  The  air  admitted  from  outside 
passes  through  a-  number  of  tubes,  round  which  a 
ring  of  Bunsen's  gas-jets  is  made  to  play.  By  these 
the  atmosphere  is  admitted  with  the  gas,  and  burned 
with  the  tlue-flame,  which  gives  out  more  heat  than 
the  illuminating  yellow  flame  of  gas. 

Gas  being  the  essence  of  coal,  as  it  were,  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  use  it  economicallj-,  as 
Other  essences  are  now  used,  and  I  believe  that 
chimneys,  grates,  chimney-pieces,  fenders,  fire-irons, 
coal-cellars,  domestic  scrubbing,  and  chimney- 
sweeping  might  all  be  abolished,  with  the  dirt  and 
d\ist  of  ashes,  and  danger  of  fire  diminished,  at  a 
vast  saving  of  cost,  by  the  introduction  of  some  such 
means  of  warming  houses  as  I  have  thus  suggested. 
Gas-stoves  constructed  with  rapid  circulation  like 
gill-stoves,  disposing  satisfactorily  of  the  products  of 
combustion  and  warming  the  air  by  the  inlets  to  be 
provided  for  general  ventilation,  would,  I  believe, 
warm  houses  cheaper  than  coal  fires  at  present  price 
of  gas,  when  account  has  been  taken  of  the  saving  in 
cost  of  builiUng,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  in  order, 
all  tlic  provisions  and  appliances  necessarj-  for 
ordinary  grates  and  stoves. 

Since  this  suggestion  was  made,  Mr.  Barber, 
during  a  professional  visit  to  Denmark,  became 
acquainted  witli  Mr.  Gloesel,  of  Aarhems,  a  success- 
ful inventor  of  g:is-stoves  for  cooking  and  heating 
purposes,  and  liad  tlie  advantage  of  discussing  the 
subject  witli  him.  lie  found  tluit  tliese  stoves  had 
no  pipe  nor  flue  to  take  away  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  sat  for  hours  in  a  room  heated  by  one 
without  experiencing  any  smell  from  it,  and  tested  it 
by  going  into  tlie  outer  air  and  returning  to  the 
room,  and  no  effect  was  produced  npim  tlie  l)ra.ss  or 
gilt  articles  in  tlie  room,  wliit-h  is  a  fnrtiier  proof. 
Gas  at  Aarlicms  is  made  from  coal  sliipped  from 
Newcastle,  and  supplied  to  bousehol(icrs  at  'Is.  ;td. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  cooking  and  heating,  and 
6d.  Gd.  for  ligliting  purposes,  supplied  from  the  same 
mains  ;  the  otiject  being  to  promote  greater  con- 
sumption for  cooking  jiurposcs  in  summer  time.  In 
the  town  of  I'.anders,  Mr.  Gloesel  has  heated  a  public 
building  economically  by  jilacing  one  of  his  gas- 
fltoves  in  eacli  window  recess  and  admitting  fresh 
air  below,  almost  precisely  as  we  have  proposed. 


A  crucial  test  whether  the  absence  of  a  flue  to 
remove  the  products  of  combustion  is  a  safe  method 
to  adopt,  would  be  to  try  the  effect  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
and  Mr.  Gloesel's  stoves  to  heat  a  greenhouse,  for  if 
plants  will  live  and  grow  in  the  atmosphere,  there 
can  be  no  injurious  effect  upon  mankind. 

I  have  now  reviewed  the  several  existing 
appliances  and  modes  of  warming  houses,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  what  are  their  essential  re- 
quisites, and  how  those  that  are  deficient  may  be 
improved  and  rendered  more  wholesome  and 
economical ;  and  have  further  thrown  out  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  novel  .system  which  might  be  adopted  in 
the  house  of  the  future,  the  worst  feature  of  which 
might  be  that  it  would  hand  us  over  helpless  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  gas  companies,  wliich  would 
consequently  need  to  be  reformed,  as  present  ex- 
perience proves. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  refer  to  propositions 
that  have  been  put  forward  for  the  economising  of 
fuel  by  what  I  maj'  term  adulterating  it.  Chalk 
has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose,  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  that  can  do  other  than 
absorb  heat  during  its  conversion  into  lime,  which  it 
does  not  evolve  until  slaked  by  the  application  of 
water.  The  mechanical  separation  of  the  particles 
of  fuel  may,  however,  tend  to  prevent  waste  of  their 
heat  and  the  plan  may  be  worth  trial  in  chalk 
districts.  In  other  localities  clay  is  a  useful  medium 
for  mixing  with  and  utilising  small  coal,  and  may 
be  recommended  for  wider  adoption,  but  the  axiom, 
to  which  I  hinted  when  commencing,  will  be  found  to 
hold  good  :  "  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit." 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL    ENGINEERS. 

THE  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  corporation  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  Hawksley,  being  in  the  chair. 
From  the  report  of  the  Council  it  appeared  that  one 
of  the  matters  which  first  engaged  attention  was  the 
decoration  of  the  building,  the  walls  of  which  had 
not  been  considered  sufficiently  dry,  since  the  en- 
largement of  the  premises,  to  admit  of  this  work 
being  satisfactorily  accomplished  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  was  re- 
quested to  mature  plans  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
have  been  successful!}'  carried  into  execution  by 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Grace  &  Sons.  The  alterations  made 
during  the  vacation  had  included  a  great  addition  to 
the  book-shelf  accommodation  in  the  librar\' — an 
addition  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  large 
accessions — by  presentation,  by  bequest,  and  by 
purchase.  The  library  now  contained  about  11,000 
volumes,  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  mechanical 
science  and  engineering,  and  as  a  technical  collection, 
confined  to  a  special  subject,  it  was  believed  to  be 
without  rival.  The  enumeration  of  the  papers  read 
and  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings  and  the  two 
volumes  of  "  Minutes  of  Proceedings"  issued  in  the 
recess  showed  that  opinions  had  been  elicited  on  many 
different  branches  of  professional  practice.  There  had 
likewise  been  a  short  seriesof  supplemental  meetings, 
to  enable  the  students  to  read  and  discuss  papers 
among  themselves.  The  Council  had  learnt  with 
satisfaction  that  the  members  who  presided  on  these 
occasions  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  value 
of  such  meetings;  and  that  the  aptitude,  the  intelli- 
gent discrimination,  and  the  ajiparent  sustained  at- 
tention throughout  which  characterised  those  taking 
part  in  and  present  at  these  proceedings  werea  pledge 
that  the  students  would  continue  to  exert  themselves 
for  their  own  improvement,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow  students.  During  the  session,  17  as- 
sociates h.ad  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  members. 
The  elections  had  comprised  three  honorary  membfrs 
22  members,  and  11.")  associates,  while  two  associates 
had  been  restored  to  the  register,  making  a  total 
of  142.  The  losses  by  deaths,  resignations,  and 
erasures  had  been  45,  so  that  the  effective  increase 
was  !)7,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  .')i  per  cent,  in  the 
past  12  months.  Of  the  .1.024  meinliers  of  the  various 
classes  elected  into  the  Institution  since  its  founda- 
tion, on  the  2ncl  of  .lannary,  1  si  s,  nearly  two-tbinls 
(actually  1.020)  were  still  on  the  books.  Since  the  last 
annual  meeting  04  students  bad  been  admitted,  and  .'SO 
had  been  from  various  causes  removed  from  the  list. 
There  were  on  the  books  on  the  30th  of  November 
last  IG  honorary  members,  7.52  members,  1,11.') 
associates,  and  237  students,  together2,12n,  as  com- 
pared with  1,000  ten  j-ears  ago.  With  respect  to 
the  financial  position,  last  3'ear  the  income  proper 
amounted  to  JEG,574  10s.  8d.,  to  which  must  be 
added  for  fees  and  building  and  publication  funds 
on  election  and  life  compositions,  XI, 204  4s.  Gd. ; 
and  for  dividends  on  trust  funds,  XI 11  3s.  3d. — 
making  a  tot.al  of  X-'<,279  17s.  w\.  On  the  debit 
side  of  the  account,  the  ordinary  disbursements  were 
X.5,221  l«s.  lid.,  and  for  premiums  under  trust. 
X249  189.  9d.     It  had  thus  been  possible  to  invest 


for  the  permanent  use  and  advantage  of  the  society 
a  sum  of  X2,908  18s.  9d.,  besides  the  Howard 
bequest  of  X500.  The  nominal  or  par  value  of  the 
institution  funds  now  amounted  to  XI  4,094  Is.  8d., 
and  of  the  conditional  trusts  to  X13,389  13s.  2d., 
while  the  cash  balance  w.is  X270  15s.  Id. — together 
X28,654  9s.  lid.  as  compared  with  X25,373  3s.  4d. 
at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  After  the  reading 
and  adoption  of  the  report,  the  President  presented 
Telford  medals  and  premiums  to  Messrs.  B. 
Leslie,  Carl  Siemens,  W.  Bell,  J.  H.  Latham,  and  G. 
Gordon  ;  Telford  premiums  to  Messrs.  F.  A.  Abel, 
F.R.S.,  and  B.  Britten;  the  Manby  premiums  to 
Mr.  C.  Andrews  ;  and  Miller  prizes  to  Slessrs.  O. 
Brown,  A.  T.  Atchison,  J.  Addy,  A.  E.  Preston,  and 
W.  P.  Orchard.  The  ballot  for  oflicers  for  the  en- 
suing year  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas 
Hawksley,  president;  John  Frederic  Bateman, 
Thomas  Elliott  Harrison,  George  Willoughby 
Hemans,  and  George  Robert  Stephenson,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  .Tames  Abernethy,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
C.B.,  W.  H.  Barlow,  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  George 
Berkley,  F.  C.  Bramwell,  G.  B.  Bruce,  James 
Brunlees,  Sir  John  Coode,  C.  William  Siemens,  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  and  Edward  Woods,  members  ; 
and  J.  T.  Chance,  David  Forbes,  and  James  Grier- 
son,  associates. 


DISEASE,    VENTIL.\TION,   AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Lancet, 
December  14,  on  "The  Relative  Frequency 
of  Disease  between  the  Right  and  Left  Sides  of 
the  Heart,"  by  Cornelius  Black,  M.D.  Lond., 
M.R.C.P.:— 

"  To  secure  the  necessary  supply  of  pure  air  within 
doors,  ample  space  and  perfect  ventilation  are  in- 
dispensable. In  the  present  construction  of  our 
dwellings  these  requisites  are  seldom  indeed  to  be 
found.  The  eye  may  have  been  pleased,  the  pocket  ^ 
considered,  but  health  h.as  scarcely  received  a  passing 
thought  in  the  question  of  these  erections.  Archi- 
tecture has  much  to  undo,  much  to  learn,  before  it 
can  satisfy  the  simple  laws  of  nature.  In  ignorance 
of  these  laws  houses  are  built,  stately  edifices  erected, 
and  no  thought  or  care  is  taken  to  render  the  air 
within  as  pure  as  the  air  without.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, easy  to  accomplish  this  desideratum  ;  but  blind, 
unyielding  ignorance  ch,ains  death  in  every  room. 

No  .system  of  ventilation  can  be  perfect  which 
does  not  provide  for  a  constant  inflow  into  our  rooms 
of  an  ample  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air  without 
draught,  and  for  an  equal  outflow  of  the  air  already 
breathed,  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  re- 
spiration and  by  combustion.  If  these  provisions 
do  not  exist,  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  air  of 
occupied  apartments,  and  renders  it  at  length 
poisonous  to  life.  When  rooms  are  felt  to  be  oppres- 
sive, hot,  and  stifling,  the  too-ready  pr.actice  is  to 
throw  open  the  windows,  under  the  belief  that  com- 
plete ventilation  will  thus  be  accomplished.  False 
reasoning!  Delusive  error!  No  sooner  are  the 
windows  opened  than  in  rushes  a  volume  of  cold  air, 
driving  the  heated  air  and  carbonic  acid  before  it 
through  open  inner  doors  into  other  apartments,  and 
often  forcing  them  up  the  well  of  the  staircase  into 
chambers  above,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it 
cools,  descends  upon  any  occupants  therein,^  and 
passes  at  each  inspiration  into  their  lungs.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  carbonic  acid,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity  than  common  air,  always 
seeks  the  ground.  It,  on  the  contrary,  is  rarefied  by 
heat  and  ascends  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  from 
which  it  gradually  descends  as  it  cools,  ami  is  thu.s 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  breath  draught  of  the 
occupants.  When  the  ceiling  of  a  room  is  low- 
pitched,  with  the  doors  closed,  and  gas  and  firo 
burning,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  floats  for  a  short 
time  above  the  breathing  level  of  the  occupants  ;  but 
as  it  passes  from  the  more  heated  parts  of  the  room 
to  those  whose  temperature  is  lower,  it  cools,  descends, 
and  very  quickly  comes  within  the  respiratory  grasp. 
It  is  manifest  th.at  the  true  principle  of  ventilation 
must  ensure  the  escape  of  this  poisonous  air  at  the 
liighcst  level  of  the  room,  or  at  least  at  a  height 
which  is  above  the  breathing-level  of  every  indi- 
vidual. To  effect  this  object,  the  inflowing  air 
ought  to  be  admitted  at  the  same  level,  where  its  in- 
creased densitv  and  velocity  will  cnalile  it  to  drive 
the  foul,  heated  air  before  it  to  the  outlet,  through 
which  it  will  escape  into  the  great  ocean  of  atmo- 
sphere without.  Now,  the  .admission  of  fresh  air  at 
this  level  will  be  productive  of  another  important 
advantage,  for,  as  the  air  distributes  itself  and 
descends,  it  will  become  grailually  warmed,  and, 
when  it  comes  into  cont,act  with  the  living  body,  it 
will  neither  produce  the  sensation  of  cold  nor  will  it 
excite  the  sensibility  of  the  most  delicate  heart  or 
lungs. 
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By  proper  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  will  be  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid 
which  will  be  generated  by  the  respiration  of  a  given 
number  of  persons,  by  gas-jets,  and  by  fire,  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  inlo  a  room  may  be  so  regulated 
and  proportioned  that  the  oxygen  of  this  included 
air  shall  not  undergo  any  sensible  diminutitm,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  pre-breathed  air  shall  be 
effected  as  rapidly  as  it  escapes  from  the  lungs. 

An  atmosphere  thus  changed  and  thus  purified  is 
an  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  every  form 
of  heart  disease.  In  the  degenerations  which  I  have 
been  considering  it  is  especially  necessary ;  because 
it  offers  the  most  efficient  means  of  removing  by  its 
oxygen  the  carbon  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
system  as  the  consequence  of  defective  ventilation, 
and  of  preventing,  by  complete  oxidation,  that  par- 
tial conversion  only  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
heart  which  effects  its  transformation  into  fat. 

Whenever  there  is  manifested  by  a  patient  the 
disposition  to  exclude  the  fresh  air,  and  to  immure 
himself  at  all  times  in  the  pestiferous  atmos  phere  of 
over-heated,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  the  desire 
must  be  opposed  with  an  authority  and  an  influence 
which  belong  only  to  a  medical  man.  If  the  habit  be 
allowed  the  day  of  danger  and  retribution  will 
inevitably  follow." 


THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 
'  I  THAT  extraordinary  personage,   "  the  oldest  in- 
-*-      habitant,"    cannot   remember  more  extraordi- 
nary   weather  than   has  visited  Europe  during  the 
last    few  weeks.     VTe  have  had  hurricanes,  meteor 
showers,   and   an  unlimited  quantity  of  rain.     And 
these  phenomena  have  visited  our  part  of  the  world, 
almost  from  the   equator   to  the    poles.     The  same 
wail   of    sorrow    comes    from    Denmark    and    from 
Italy,  where  we  hear  subscriptions  have  been  organ- 
ised  to  relieve   the  distress  occasioned  b}'  inundated 
rivers  and  injured  towns  and  villages.    The  fog,  says 
the  Daily  Neivs^  which  rested  on  the  metropolis  on 
Monday,  melted  away  into  a  deluge  of  rain,  ami  on 
that  evening  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  of  the 
season    swept     over     the    Northern    and    Midland 
counties.     From  nearly  all  parts  of  England  there 
has   come  news    of    disastrous  finods.     Near  home 
the    Thames    is     flooded,    and     the    meadows    all 
along    its   banks  are  submerged.     At   Banbury  the 
Cherwell   was  flowing   through    the  Great  Western 
Station  ;  the  Learn,  at  Leamington,  had  stopped  one 
«f  the  bridges  ;  while  the  Avon,  which  flows  by  War- 
wick Castle,  had  made  the  whole  of  the  country  be- 
tween   the  towns  a  vast    lake.     Farther    west,  the 
Stour  had  risen  higher  than  it  has  been  known  to  do 
for  twenty  years  ;  at  Kidderminster  one  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  is  under  water,  cellars    are    flooded, 
and  shops  and  mills  are  unapproachable,  and  people 
have  been  driven    frnni  their  houses  to  take  refuge 
with  neighbours.     At  Worcester    the  meadows    by 
the  Avon  are  now  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  in 
many  places  has  risen  to  the  house-doors  ;  and  the 
whole  vale  of  Evesham  is  deluged.  Still  farther  west, 
the  route  of  the  Cambrian   Railway  is  an  inland  sea. 
The  Verniew  has  covered  the  country  for  miles  round 
Llanymynech.     At  the  junction  nf    the  Cambrian 
Railway  with  the  Lon<lon    and   North-Western   line 
the  Severn   has  overflowed    its    banks  til!   nothing 
breaks  the  monoton}-  of  the  wa-i-te  of  waters  but  a 
few  hedge-tops,    or    here  and    there    a  tree,    with 
sometimes  a  solitary  farmhouse  standing  on  an  island 
knoll.     All  round  Wtilshpool,  Montgomery,   Llanid- 
loes, and    Machynlleth   there    is   the   same    watery 
monotony — roads  impassable,  villages  isolated,  towns 
flooded.      At  Oswestry    one  of   the   chief   streets   is 
rendered    almost  impassable.      In   fact,    taking  the 
River  Thames  as  a  boumlary,   nearly  the  whole  of 
England  north  of  that  river  is  at  this  moment  suffer- 
ing from  very  unusual,  though   not,    perhaps,  alto- 
gether unexampled,  floods. 

The  chief  force  of  Monday  night's  hurricane  seems 
to  have  spent  itself  on  a  still  more  northerly  district. 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  at  Dover  and  Ramsgatc.  hut 
Orimsby  was,  perhaps,  the  most  southerly  point  at 
whi^h  we  hear  of  the  hurricane.  Monda}-  night  was 
windy  in  London  ;  but  in  Staffordshire  the  wind 
was  a  strong  gale;  in  North  Derbyshire  it  was  a 
tremendous  gale  ;  and  all  along  the  Eastern  coast 
the  wind  rose  to  a  fearful  hurricane,  the  centre  of 
which  seems  to  have  goneright  across  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  At  Grimsby  the  telegraph  poles  were 
blown  down,  as  they  were  for  a  long  distance  along 
the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  near  Don- 
caster,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  two  great  manufac- 
turing counties.  At  OMham,  Hurtdey,  Chorlev, 
Blackburn,  Lancaster,  and  Preston,  great  flamage 
was  done,  and  houses  in  course  of  erection  were 
blown  down.  At  Hartlepool  the  storm  was  as  furious 
as  at  Grimsby,  and  further  north,  at  Shields,  and 
from  thence  up  to  the  Border  and  along  the  Scottish 


coast,  it  was  exceptionaily  violent.  Everywhere  the 
wind  brought  with  it  a  vast  downfall.  On  Tuesday 
the  streets  of  Leeds  were  almost  stopped  with  melting 
snow.  At  Burnley,  in  Lancashire,  at  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith,  in  Derbyshire,  the  snow  is  spoken  of  as  many 
feet  in  depth.  All  round  Grimsby  the  the  lowlands 
are  flooded  for  miles.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  river  in  England  which  is  not 
flooded  to  a  disastrous  extent.  Nor  is  our  experience, 
or  even  that  of  our  Parisian  neighbours,  exceptional. 
All  along  the  western  part  of  the  Continent  the  same 
thing  is  taking  place.  Denmark  has  been  deluged, 
and  so  much  suffering  inflicted  that  a  Central  Relief 
Committee  is  sitting  at  Copenhagen.  At  Ghent  two 
thousand  beds  were  made  up  in  the  Town  Hall  for 
washed-out  people  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  Belgian 
papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  the  suffering  and  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  floods.  From  Switzerland 
we  hear  that  the  Alpine  passes  are  in  a  frightfully 
dangerous  state  owing  to  the  rains;  and  that  the 
populations  of  the  higher  valleys  have  to  be  on  the 
watch  night  and  daj'. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

Newcastle. — The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  School  Board  was  held 
on     Tuesday    evening   in    the  Town    Hall.       The 
committee  reported    a  decided   improvement  in  the 
attendance  of  students,   a  satisfactory  progress  in 
their  work,  and  some  augmentation  of  income.    The 
income  was  not,  however,  suflicient  to  enable  them  to 
offer  local  prizes  on  the  scale  they  wished,  for  they 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  increasing  necessity 
for  encouragingandfosteringthe  stndyof  science  and 
art  among  the  artisans  of  this  country  ;and  in  no  dis- 
trict was  there  a  greater  need  for  study  than  in  North 
Staffordshire,  where  pottery,  mining,  and  engineering 
operations   were    so  extensivel}'   carried  on.       The 
committee  announced  that  classes  had  been  formed 
for  the   study  of  chemistry  and  mathematics,    and 
strongly  commended  these,    as    well  as    the   other 
classes,  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  young 
people  of  the  town.     They  referred    with  regret  to 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Earl  from  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  grateful!}'  acknowledged   his  long  and  valuable 
services  to  the  school.     Mr.  Bacon,  the  master  of  the 
the  school,  reported  that  64  students  had   attended 
the  school  during  the  year,  and  35  were  examined  at 
the  annual  examination  in  April,  when  15  succeeded 
in  one    or  more  papers,    5  obtained   prizes,    and  1 
student  obtained  a  second-grade  certificate.     At  the 
examination  of  the  works  in   London,  6  third-grade 
prizes  were  awarded,  and  4  free  studentships  to  4  of 
the  most  advanced  students  w^ere  also  awarded,  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  paj'ing  the  fees  of  these 
students  for  twelve  months.   Six  second-grade  prizes 
were  also  obtained  by  the  school.  Messrs.  Ainsworth 
&  Brade,  the  teachers  of  the  chemical  class,  reported 
that  22  students  attended  the  Maj*  examination,  and 
H    obtained  prizes,   besides   3  commended.     These 
included  4  Queen's   prizes   and   7  certificates.     The 
statement  of  accounts  showed  receipts  for  the  j^ear 
amounting  to   £160  lOs.  od.,  and  after  payment  of 
expenses,  there  remained  a  balance  in  hand  of  lOd. 
Man(IIE.stp;u. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students    of   the   Manchester  School  of  Art 
took  place  on  Wednesday.      From  the  treasurer's  re- 
port it  appeared  that  the  income  during  the  year  had 
amounted  to  £1,365,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,360. 
The  balance  owing  last  year  (£139)  had  been  reduced 
to  £135.     The    committee's  report    stated    that  the 
attendance   at    the    public  and   private  classes   had 
been  greater  than  previnu.^ly,  and  the  receipts  there- 
from hail  consequently  increased.      The  income  from 
subncriptions  had  fallen  off  slightly.    The  committee 
trusted   that  steps  would  be   taken  so  as  to  relieve 
the  school  from   debt.       Mr.  W.    J.    Muclcley,    the 
head    master,    read    his    report,    which  stated  that 
during  the    past  twelve    months  his  work  had  in- 
creased considerably,  not  so  much  in  his  intercourse 
with    the   students    who    now    attended   the  school, 
as  with  a  large  number  who  had  left  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  who  were  still    desirous  of   obtaining  in- 
formation to  guide  them  in  their   ilaily  doings;   and 
also  with  applications   from  individuals  who  had    no 
communication  with  the  school  at  all,  but  who  were 
anxious  to  have  his  advice  on  various  points  in  rela- 
tion to  art.     During  the  year  1,276  persons  had  re- 
ceived instruction   thnuigh  the  agency  ofthc3:hool, 
and    out    of    tliat    nuMiber  'MU'>  had   attended    the 
School  of  Art,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
any  public    school  within    a  short  radius   of  Man- 
chester receiving    instructions   in    drawing.      1,21H 
works  were  forwarded  to  London  for   competition  in 
April.     The  award  of  prizes  from   the  Science    and 
Art  Department  had  bccTi  two  gold  med.als,  one  silver 
medal,  three  bronze    medals,   four    book  prizes,    14 
third-grade    prizes,    and    25    .second-grade    prizes. 
Sevcntj'  students  were  successful   in  passing   one  or 


nion^  exercises  at  the  annual  examination.  That 
school  had  never  before  secured  two  gold  medals 
in  one  year,  and  only  ten  had  been  distributed 
throughout  the  art  schools  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  now  very  evident  that  the  middle 
classes  were  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  anxious 
respecting  the  course  they  ought  to  take  to  obtain 
that  knowledge  of  art  which  would  either  contribute 
to  their  interest  in  their  respective  occupations  or 
furnish  a  more  rational  employment  for  leisure  hours 
than  this  pursuit  had  hitherto  done.  The  out-growth 
of  the  efforts  made  in  so  man}'  ways  during  the  last 
20  years  would  now  be  recognised.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion of  works  hdd  early  in  the  year  in  that  building, 
in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Academy, 
118  were  ths  productions  of  old  students  of  the 
school,  all  of  which  were  very  meritorious  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  present  exhibition-rooms  might  be 
seen  many  more  of  an  excellent  character  executed 
by  painters  who  had  been  recently  students  of  that 
school.  He  mentioned  this,  as  it  pointed  unmistak- 
ably to  the  influence  of  the  school  in  that  depart- 
ment alone. 

S.  Maktin's-in-tiie-Fields. — Lord  Lyttelton,  on 
Thursday  week,  distributed  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  stu- 
dents at  S.  Martin's  Schoolof  Art,  Castle-street,  Long- 
acre.  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.  R.  A.,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  art,  especially  pointing  out  to  the  students 
the  difficulties  they  must  prepare  themselves  to  over- 
come if  they  were  ambitious  to  become  artists.  Mr. 
Marks,  A.R.A.,  also  warned  the  students  that  they 
would  have  to  work  hard  to  come  up  to  the  present  stan- 
dard of  art,  which  was  infinitely  higher  than  when  Mr. 
Leslie  and  he  were  students.  If  it  would  afford  any 
consolation  to  those  who  had  not  gained  prizes  he 
did  not  mind  confessing  that  he  himself  had  never 
gained  a  prize  in  his  life  but  once,  and  that  must 
have  been  by  an  oversight,  for  it  was  for  Latin  and 
not  for  art.  Mr.  Parker,  the  master  of  the  school, 
in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  him 
by  the  students,  showed  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  school.  Last  year  there  were  106 
students,  who  sent  up  554  works  for  examination; 
this  year  there  were  117  students,  and  they  had 
sent  up  095  Avorks.  Last  year  in  the  national  com- 
petition the  school  gained  a  gold  and  a  bronze  medal 
and  two  book  prizes  ;  this  year  they  gained  a  bronze 
medal  and  four  book  prizes ;  last  year  five  free 
studentships  were  won  by  the  school;  eight  had 
been  awarded  to  them  this  year.  Mr.  Palmer  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Lvttelton. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Ileathcote  (of  whose  paper  read  at  the 
Institute  on  Monday  eveuing  we  elsewhere  give  an 
abstract)  purposes,  in  tho  ensuing  year,  with  the 
aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Sington,  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  "Antiquities  of  Manchester  and  Neighbour- 
hood," giving  full  and  numerous  etchings  of  such  as 
are  in  good  preservation,  and  plans,  &c.,  showing 
the  restoration  of  those  now  in  ruins. 

A  memorial  window  has  just  been  put  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  at  Standon,  Herts,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  D.  Sadleir,  whose  family  grave  is  at  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  the  subject  being  the 
stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  is  by  Ward  &  Hughes, 
uf  London. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  in  S.  Andrew's  Church, 
Southport,  on  Sunday  night.  Before  the  flames  were 
extinguished  the  organ  was  destroyed,  and  a  portion 
of  tho  stonework  surrounding  the  organ  chamber  much 
damaged.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  between  £1,000 
and  £1,500.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire  originated 
from  the  overheating  of  the  warming  apparatus. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen  has  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  after  holding 
the  position  for  twenty  years. 

Tho  Managing  Coramitteo  of  tho  Dover  School  of 
Art  have  determined  to  establish  a  new  school,  and 
have  invited  tenders  for  tho  erection  of  the  building. 

A  now  Wosloyan  chapel  for  tho  village  of  Little 
Chesterfurd,  on  the  main  road  from  Saffron  AValden 
to  Gambridgo,  has  been  opened,  it  seats  120  persons, 
and  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hagger,  of  Great 
('hesterford,  from  drawings  furnishorl  by  Mr.  W. 
Ranger,  architect,  of  London  and  Lewes. 

EniNHUROH. — A  monumental  cross  has  recently 
been  erected  in  AVurriston  Cemetery  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  to  the  memory  Mr.  Robert  M'Lpjui,  a 
native  of  Coll,  late  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  and 
tho  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  M'Ulashan 
it  Sons.  The  cross,  whicli  is  of  tine  Binny  freestone, 
s  VMt.  6in.  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  B^ft, 
high — the  total  height  being  thus  26ft,  and  the 
weiglit  of  the  stones  about  IS  tons.  Both  faces  of 
tho  monument,  as  well  as  the  edges,  are  enriched 
with  ornamoutal  patterns  and  bosses  of  tho  Celtic 
type. 
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CHURCHES  ASD  CIIAPKI.S. 

Challock. — The  new  clmrcli  of  All  Saints,  Chal- 
lock,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B.,  was  consecrated  on  the 
2Sth  ult.  The  church  comprises  nave  and  chancel, 
wood  porch  on  stone  base,  and  gabled  orfjan  chamber 
and  sacristy.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the 
church  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  with  white  free- 
stone dressings,  and  lined  throughout  with  Bath  ash- 
lar. The  east  and  west  windows  are  three-light, 
with  plate  tracerj-,  and  the  others  are  single  lights 
with  trefoil  heads.  The  roofs  are  all  of  wrought  and 
moulded  wood,  that  in  the  nave  being  plastered  be- 
tween the  rafters;  this  plastering  will  be  tinted  sky- 
blue  and  spangled  with  golden  stars.  The  chancel 
roof  is  waggon-headed,  with  richly-moulded  ribs  of 
bold  carved  bosses  at  intersections.  The  chancel  is 
raised  above  the  nave,  and  is  separafeil  therefrom 
by  a  wrought-iron  screen  by  Hart,  Sou.  Peard  &  Co. 
The  windows  are  tilled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass, 
the  east  window  and  three  others  being  stained  by 
Gibbs  &.  Co..  of  Marylebone-road.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  W.  (!.  Ilabershon  &  Pito,  of  London. 
Mr.  Park  was  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  Murray,  of  Newton  Stewart,  and 
Annandale,  of  Hdinburgh.  The  pulpit,  font,  and 
wood  screen  are  b}'  Cox  &,  Sons. 

CnEETiiAM.  —  Victoria  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Queen's-road,  Cheetham,  was  opened  on  the  Gth 
inst.  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  an  early  period.  The 
Building  Committee  applied  to  several  architects,  who 
submitted  desipis,  and  they  selected  that  furnished 
by  Jlessrs.  Clegg  &  Knowles,  of  Blanchester,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  has  been  executed.  The 
chapel  onlj'  has  been  built  at  present,  but  it  is  con- 
templated, as  soon  as  funds  will  permit,  to  erect,  in 
addition,  a  vestry,  lecture-hall,  three  class-rooms, 
and  chapel-keeper's  house.  The  inside  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  are  7(jft.  by  47ft.,  exclusive  of  the  organ- 
gallery  and  vestibule,  which  make  the  total  length 
104ft.  The  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  ICKft.  Three  doors 
at  the  west  end  open  into  the  vestibule.  Sittings  are 
provided  on  the  ground  floor  for  490  persons,  and  in 
the  galleries  for  o-TS,  making  a  total  accommodation 
for  828.  Pitch  pine  has  been  used  for  the  fittings. 
The  contract  for  the  building  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  M.  Foggett,  builder,  of  Elizabeth-street,  at  a 
cost  of  £5,100. 

Exeter. — The  restoration  of  the  choir  of  E.xeter 
Cathedral  is  approaching  completion,  and  tlie  stalls, 
now  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley 
will  shortley  be  erected.  The  reredos,  too,  made  by 
the  same  firm,  is  nearly  ready,  .and  the  erection  of 
it  will  commence  with  the  new  year.  Tlie  back- 
ground is  composed  of  Devon  and  Cornish  marbles, 
and  it  will  exinbit  three  distinct  groups  of  statuary, 
with  figures  3ft.  in  height.  It  is  wished  to  leave"  a 
space  over  it  through  which  a  glimpse  can  be  ob- 
tained into  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  designs  for  the 
paintings  which  are  to  be  |>laced  in  the  nine  com- 
partments of  the  Lady  Cliaiiel  reredos  have  been 
decided  upon,  and  approved  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell  have  been  entrusted 
■with  their  execution.  The  restoration  of  the  tran- 
septs and  the  space  where  the  altar  now  stands,  in 
front  of  the  screen,  together  with  the  reserved  seat 
space  adjoining,  will  be  proceeded  with  simul- 
taneously witli  the  completion  of  the  choir,  ao  that 
all  that  portion  of  the  building  will  be  available  for 
congregational  purposes  when  services  are  recom- 
menced in  tlie  choir. 

Hkdcin.  —  The  nave  and  aisle  of  Iledon  parish 
church,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  under- 
going restoration,  being  completed,  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  5th  inst.  In  July,  ISCO,  the 
restoration  of  the  south  transept  was  completed,  the 
south  front  being  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  fine  open 
roof  replacing  Ihc  unsightly  one  of  old,  Mr.  Street 
supplying  the  plans,  and  the  work  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Shafto  &  B.-wry,  of  York.  The  western 
portion,  now  completed,  C(^n.sists  of  a  nave  and  aisles 
Sfjft.  long  and  Isft.  wide,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  style 
of  architecture.  The  unsightly  plaster  ceiling  has 
been  removed,  together  with  the  fiat-scheme  arched 
roof,  and  a  framed  open-timbered  roof  substituted, 
to  the  original  height ;  also  new  roofs  to  the  aisles, 
with  moulded  timbers,  boarded  and  covered  with 
lead.  The  unsightly  brick  battlements  and  parapets 
have  been  taken  down  and  reinstated  in  stone  ;  new 
gables  and  crocketted  tops  to  the  Inillrcsscs,  with 
carved  finials  carefully  copied  from  existing  details. 
The  west  gable  is  entirely  new,  with  ])iHnaclcs, 
coping,  and  cross  at  the  apex,  there  being  no  vestige 
of  the  old  one  remaining.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  di;signs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  T.  Webster,  architect,  of  Hedon. 


Mr.  Charles  Atkinson,  of  Eoos,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  various  works,  the  woodwork  being  executed 
by  him.  The  stone  work  and  carving,  the  princip.al 
features  of  the  work,  were  entrusted  to  the  Messrs. 
Wilson  Brothers,  of  HuU. 

Hull. — On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Latimer  Congregational  Church  was  laid. 
This  chnrcli  is  to  be  erected  in  an  Early  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  exterior  are  red  stock  bricks,  black  bricks 
being  introduced  in  the  bands  and  arches.  The  stone 
work  to  the  windows  and  doors  throughout  is  in  Idle 
stone.  The  church  is  approached  by  three  entrances 
leading  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  and  consists  of  nave 
31ft.  in  width,  and  CSft.  in  length,  and  has  transepts 
"2:'.ft.  (iin.  in  widtli,  and  10ft.  in  depth,  affording  ac- 
commodation on  the  ground  lloor  for  454  persons. 
There  is  a  front  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a 
staircase  in  the  tower,  having  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  SS  persons.  Thereof  is  to  be  opea-timbereil, 
having  framed  trusses  and  curved  ribs,  and  will  be 
plastered  on  the  underside  of  the  rafters.  The  seats 
are  to  be  of  red  deal,  having  cut  ends  and  panelled 
framing.  All  the  woodwork  exposed  to  view  is  to  be 
lightly  stained  and  v.aruisheil.  The  building  is  to  be 
lighted  in  the  front  by  a  three-light  central  window, 
and  two  side  lights  over  the  gallery  ;  the  nave  with 
six  two-light  wiudow.s,  and  each  transept  by  five 
single  lights,  and  largo  rose-window  in  gable.  The 
square  portion  of  the  tower  is  carried  to  a  height  of 
54ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  which 
is  slated  in  bands  of  blue  and  green,  reaching  a  total 
height  of  Il2ft.  to  the  top  of  vane.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Hull. 

lNcoitPOR.\TED  Society  fok  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  .\nd  Repairing  of 
CiiuKCHES  AST)  Chapels. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
Society's  house,  7,  Whitehall.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects — viz., 
building  new  churches  at  Borth  Cardigan;  Mitcham, 
Christ  Church.  Surrey  ;  and  Williiigton,  near  Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Guild- 
ford, S.  Nicholas,  Surrey  ;  Murston,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent ;  and  Welhand,  near  Upton-on-Severn, 
Worcester.  Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Bisley,  near  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey;  Baxterley,  near  Atherstone,  Warwick; 
South  Cockerington,  near  Louth,  Lincoln  ;  Eaton 
Hastings,  near  Lechlade,  Berks;  Gre.at  Horwood, 
near  Winslow,  Berks;  Kennington,  S.  Mark's,  Sur- 
rey^;  Llandrygarn,  Anglesey ;  Rushden,  near  Higham 
Ferrers;  Trimdon,  near  Ferry-hill,  Durham;  and 
Whitchurch,  near  Haverfordwest.  Under  urgent 
circumstances,  the  grant  formerly  made  towards 
reseating  and  restoring  the  church  at  Grosmont,  near 
Hereford,  was  increased.  Gr,ants  were  also  made 
from  the  School-church  and  Mission-house  Fund 
tow.ards  building  school  or  mission  churches  at 
Shooter's-hil!,  All  Saints,  Kent;  Staleybridge,  Christ 
Church,  Lanca.shire;  Wolverhampton,  S.  M,ary ; 
Preston,  near  Tynemouth  ;  and  Cwm-ysgwydd- 
gW3'n,  near  GeUigaer,  Glamorgan. 

KiRKuY  Fleetiiam. — A  new  chancel  has  been 
added  to  the  ancient  church  of  S.  M.arv,  Kirkbv 
Fleetham,  at  a  cost  of  £2,100.  The  style  of  the 
chancel  is  Early  English.  The  reredos  is  formed  of 
Aberdeen  graidte  and  Caen  stone.  In  the  centre  niche 
is  a  cross  of  Italian  alabaster,  and  the  other  six 
niches  are  filled  in  with  mosaics.  The  reading  desk 
and  choir  st.alls  arc  of  oak.  The  screen  is  of  oak, 
decorated  ;  and  the  pulpit  is  also  of  oak,  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  neatlj'  carved.  The  parapets  of  the 
nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  main  portion  of  the  north  wall  has 
also  been  rebuilt,  and  partly  new  roofed.  The 
porch  remains  in  statu  quo.  The  Early  English 
Decorated  doorway,  and  all  the  windows  on  the 
south  side  have  been  altered  and  restored 
in  the  Decorated  st.yle.  The  tower  is  in  the 
l'er|iendicHlar  style,  and  the  tower  .arch  and  windows 
are  restored.  Mr.  Henry  Wooilyer,  of  Graffham, 
near  Guildford,  Surrey,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
W.  Dennison,  of  York,  the  sole  contractor. 

O.xi-oRi). — Messrs.  Symms,  builders,  h.ave  already 
demolished  the  old  tower  of  S.  Aldate's  Church,  with 
a  view  of  erecting  a  new  tower  and  s]nre  of  hand- 
some appearance  and  dimensions,  wdiich  will  be  in 
(■har.'icter  with  the  remaiuiler  of  the  church,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Christopher,  architect,  of  London. 
— The  prominetit  and  beautiful  spire  of  All  Saints' 
Church  having  been  iirououiiccd  to  bo  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  it  has  been  resolved  to  take  it 
down  .and  rebuild  it.  The  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  ftlr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  architect,  wdiose  designs  pro- 
vide for  the  rebuikling  of  about  o7ft.  of  the  spire, 
which  is  already  commenced. 

PoRTicsiiAM. — The  parish  church  of  Portesham, 
Dorset,  was  reopened  on  the  28tb  ult.,  after  having 


been  closed  for  about  six  months  for  restoration.  The 
building  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  before  resto- 
ration. It  has  been  reseated  throughout  with  open 
benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  old 
whitewash  has  been  removed,  the  walls  restuccoed, 
and  the  stone  arches  and  columns  restored.  The  old 
carved  pulpit  has  been  repaired  and  placed  on  a  suit- 
able pedestal,  and  the  ancient  oak  screen  has  also 
been  repaired.  The  altar  and  chancel  floors  have 
been  laid  with  Minton  &  Co.'s  tessellated  paving,  and 
a  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel.  The  old  flat  ceiling  of  the  chancel  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  with  a  coved  ceiling  with  ribs 
and  bosses.  The  old  and  unsightly  gallery  has  been 
entirely  removed.  In  carrying  out  the  work  some 
fine  specimens  of  fresco  paintings  were  discovered  on 
the  walls  ;  these  were  photographed.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  builder,  of  Southampton,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  G.  J.  G.  Gregory,  of  Dorchester. 

Salfoed.— On  Saturil.ay  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
Bishop  of  S.alford  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  church  of  S.  Peter,  in  Greengate.  Salford.  The 
new  building  will  be  100ft.  in  length,  by  52ft.  in 
width.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Welby  Pngin,  and  the 
style  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

YonK  Minster. — Mr.  G.  E.  Street  has  paid  a  visit 
to  York  Minster  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  renovation.  During 
the  past  week  the  masons  commenced  rebuilding  the 
second  half  of  the  clerestory  wall  in  the  east  side  of 
the  transept.  In  taking  down  the  wall  it  was  found 
to  have  been  built  in  anything  but  a  substantial 
manner.  Inside  the  wall  there  had  been  filled  in 
loose  materials  without  any  cement,  and  the  strength 
of  the  wall  was  consequently  impaired.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  west  waU.  A  different  mode 
is  being  adopted  in  the  rebuilding  of  these  walls. 
They  will  be  of  solid  masonr3',  laid  in  with  Port- 
land cement.  A  few  days  ago  the  cleansing  of  the 
cast  wall  of  the  transept  was  commenced,  and  in  re- 
moving the  plaster  from  the  vaulting,  traces  of 
colouring  of  a  chocolate  hue  were  discovered,  lead- 
ing to  the  supposition  that  a  substance  of  this  colour 
had  been  originally  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  roof  on  each  side  has  been  boarded,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  le.ad. 

BUILDINGS. 

Glasgow. — New  premises  for  the  British  Linen 
Company's  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Eglintoa  and 
Norfolk  streets,  have  been  erected  from  a  design  by 
Messrs.  Salmon,  Son,  &  Ritchie,  architects.  This 
pile  of  building,  which  has  cost  nearly  £10,000,  is 
of  a  very  imposing  character,  the  style  being  an 
adaptation  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  banking  office  is 
situated  at  the  corner,  and  consists  of  telling-room, 
,agent's-room,  safe,  retiring-room,  &c.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  doorway  placed  at  the  angle,  having  a  three- 
quarter  column  with  foliated  capital  on  cither  side, 
bearing  a  pointed  arch,  within  the  segment  of  wdiich 
is  sculptured  the  figure  of  Minerva.  The  timber 
finishings  are  all  stained  and  varnished. 

Neavington.  —  The  new  Elephant  and  Castle 
Theatre  is  fast  approaching  completion,  aiul.  accord- 
ing to  present  arraiigmeuts,  will  be  opened  on  Boxing- 
night.  In  addition  to  the  principal  entrance  inthe  New 
Kent-road,  there  will  be  two  entrances  for  pit  and 
gallery  in  the  A\'alworth-road,  and  another  from  the 
Station-road,  adjoining  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Sta- 
tion of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway. 
The  auditorium  is  arranged  as  follows :  Pit,  1,500 
seats  ;  stalls,  250  ;  gallery,  800  ;  boxes,  500.  There 
will  also  be  twelve  private  boxes,  and  a  promenade 
and  standing  room  for  1,0(10  persons.  Messrs.  Dean, 
Son.  &■  I\Iatthams,  of  Mark-lane,  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  Giles  Bennett  the  builder. 

Preston. — New  premises  for  the  Preston  Guar- 
dian othces  are  approaching  completion.  The  archi- 
tect, Jlr.  T.  H.  Myres,  of  Preston,  Inis  adopted  the 
Italian  style,  freely  treating  it  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  building,  which  comprises  publishing 
and  printing  oflices,  editors'  and  reporters'  rooms, 
machine  rooms,  &c.  The  stone  used  in  the  frontage 
is  from  the  Longridgc  (Quarries,  "boasted  "or  tooled 
throughout.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  separate  contracts,  and  under  the 
suijcrvision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  B.  IC.  Entwistle 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Y'oRiv. — A  new  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  has  been 
opened  in  York.  The  id.-ms  and  drawings  were  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  (rould  &  Kishcr,  of  that 
city,  .architects.  The  length  of  the  Imilding  is  OGft. 
and  its  breadth  OOft.  andthe  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  .apex  of  the  roof  is  40ft.  At  the  west  cud  of 
the  hall  is  an  orchestra,  beyond  which,  on  the  ground 
lloor,  is  an  armoury,  ami  a  practice  room  above  for 
the  band,  which  will  also  be  used  as  a  reading  room. 
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The  cost  of  the  site  aud  the  old  buildings  thereon 
was  £1,700,  and  the  outlay  on  the  new  structure 
£2,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £3,700. 


Brentwood. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  Brent" 
wood  Xew-road  Congregational  Schools  was  laid  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.  The  new  buildings  will 
comprise  a  school-room  47ft.  by  28ft.  with  three- 
class-rooms  about  10ft.  square;  an  infant  school  22ft. 
by  12ft.  and  kitchen  and  other  offices.  The  school- 
room is  approached  by  two  recessed  porches,  aud  is 
lighted  by  four  bold  arched  windows.  The  roof, 
which  is  partUy  open,  is  divided  into  five  bays, 
with  triple  gablets  towards  the  road.  The  building 
is  being  carried  up  in  yellow  stocks  with  red  pointed 
arches,  strings,  &c.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  slates.  Messrs  Winter  &  Son,  of  Brentwood, 
are  the  contractors,  aud  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of 
Chelmsford,  is  the  architect. 

Standon.  Herts. — Xew  schools  have  been  opened 
here,  two-thirds  of  the  outlay  being  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions and  a  grant,  the  remainder  bj-  a  volun- 
tary rate.  Thej'  cumprise  a  new  school  for  girls, 
42ft.  by  18ft.,  with  lobby  12ft.  by  10ft.,  built  of 
red  brick,  with  moulded  string-courses,  and  pointed 
with  black.  The  boys'  and  infants'  schools,  with  resi- 
dence for  master  and  mistress,  have  been  remodelled ; 
this  building  is  half  timbered  and  overhanging  at 
back,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knight 
Templars  ;  it  is  10.5ft.  in  length,  and  was  covered 
with  lath  and  plaster.  In  clearing  it,  the  timbers 
were  found  to  be  good  old  oak,  and  they  have 
been  cleaned  and  oiled,  and  filled  in  with  red  brick, 
black  pointed.  The  boys'  school  is  34ft.  by  17ft., 
with  lobby  17ft.  by  ISft.  The  infants'  room 
is  27ft.  by  17ft.  There  are  good  pla^-grounds 
for  each  school,  being  separate.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Whitaker  &  Sons,  of  Standon ; 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pritehett,  of  Bishops'  Stortford,  being 
the  architect,  Mr.  Warner,  of  Stortford,  supplying 
the  school  desks,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinionsof 
our  corresponiients.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  al]  communicatious  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeadkrs Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provhices. 

AH  Loiters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB   31i 
TAVISTOOK-STEEET,  COVEXT-GiVEDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofllce  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoue  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  Brst  line  counting  as  two).  .Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  ".Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  everj'  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
offlce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOTICE. 
It  is  intended  to  issue  in  future,  in  the  Fir^t  Week  of 
Each  Quarter,  a  "  Large  Number"  of  the  Building  News, 
with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 

Twenti/  Thoitsand  Copies. 

Copies  of  these  numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
Architect,  Engineer,  Builder.  Cuntraetor,  and  Surveyor  iu 
the  United  ICiugilom,  and  to  all  in  America,  India,  and 
the  Colonies  whose  addresses  can  bo  obtained. 

Space  will  bo  reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  EXTRA 
AOVERTISEME.NTS,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  as  follows 

Whole  Pago £12    0    0  1  Quarter  Page £4    0    0 

naif  Pago.. 7    0    0  I  One-eighth  of  Pago    2  10    0 

Small  Advcrlisomonts  One  Shilling  per  Hue. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  mado  for  a  series  of 
insertions. 

The  First  QuABTEttr.v  Larok  Number  will  bo  issued  on 
January  3,  1873,  and  all  advertisements  intended  for 
insertion  therein  should  at  once  bo  forwarded. 

Eeceived J.  N.  L.— .7.  A.  W.— W.  G.— O.  .\  — T    S  — 

3-  r.  S._K.  M.-E.  W.  O.— W.  J.  U.— Archdeacon  1!.— 
H.  O.  W.-E.  K.  C— W.  U.  &  Oo.-J.  P.— T.  O.-E.  &  N. 
— U.  A,  W. 

Anothek  Protestant  and  Architect.— Wo  wanted  the 

address  to  forward  a  private  letter. 
A.  M.  DoNN.— The  drawings  returned. 
An  Architect.— Inadmissil)le,  because  illegal.  In  wishing 

U8  to  insert  a  letter  which  would  subject  us  to  an  action 

for  hbol  you  might  at  loast  have  given  your  namo  and 

address. 

Bdildinu  News  School  Plannino  CojirETiTinN.— Wo 
shall  not  he  able,  aa  wo  expected,  to  exhibit  the  com- 
peutivo  designs  at  tho  Architectural  Association  rooms 


CoiKspiiknce. 


DISEASE,  VENTILATION,  AND  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 
Sir, — In  Dr.  Black's  interesting-  paper  (see  page 
4S8)  on  "  The  Relative  Frequency  of  Disease  Between 
the  Right  and  Left  Sides  of  the  Heart,"  the  following 
passage  occurs,  "Architecture  has  much  to  undo, 
much  to  learn  before  it  can  satisfy  the  simple  laws 
of  nature.  In  ignorance  of  these  laws  houses  are 
built,  stately  edifices  erected,  and  no  thought  or  care 
is  taken  to  render  the  air  within  as  pure  as  the  air 
without.  It  is  nevertheless  easy  to  accomplish  this 
desideratum,  but  blind  unyielding  ignorance  chains 
death  in  every  room." 

No  greater  benetit  could  be  conferred  on  mankind 
than  the  teaching  them  the  necessity  of  ventilation, 
but  tliat  lesson  is  more  likely  to  be  learnt  if  it  comes 
from  the  doctor  than  from  the  architect. 

I  tliink  Dr.  Black  rather  underrates  the  difficulty. 
When  there  is  both  lighted  gas  and  a  fire  it  is  easy. 
A  hot  chamber-stove  supplied  by  fresh  air  from 
without  will  give  a  sufficiency  of  warm  fresh  air,  and 
one  of  Rickett's  ventilating  gas-burners  will  remove 
the  carboni.sed  air;  but  to  apply  this  to  a  single 
room  will  cost  from  i^oO  to  £5U,  and  few  persons 
are  willing  to  incur  this  expense.  In  addition  to 
this,  when  there  is  only  a  fire  without  gas  burning, 
the  cold  air  is  apt  to  come  down  from  the  ventilating 
tube  of  the  gas-burner. 

In  houses  already  built,  where  gas  is  not  burnt,  it 
is  difllcult  to  get  ridof  the  carbonised  air;  the  smoke 
that  comes  through  Arnott's  valves  so  blackens  the 
walls  and  ceilings  that  the  valves  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  removed  ;  and  iu  bedrooms  where  there  is 
neither  fire  nor  gas  simple  ventilation  by  means  of 
gauze  or  finely  perforated  zinc  is  generally  pasted 
up.  To  supply  the  whole  house  with  warmed  air 
and  to  remove  the  carbonised  air  requires  a  more  or 
less  costly  apparatus,  which  is  generally  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  which  is  still  more 
costly  and  troublesome  to  execute  if  required  for  a 
house  already  built.  When  an  architect  proposes 
any  system  of  warming  and  ventilation  the  reply 
usually  is  that  the  owner  "  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  an  ordinary  open  fireplace  and  sash  windows, 
and  that  he  does  not  see  the  uecessitj'  of  going  to 
the  expense  of  other  means  of  ventilation,  which  he 
understands  do  not  generally  answer." 

Severe  colds  in  the  head  and  an  increased  outlay 
are  tangible  evils,  while  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
health  by  living  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  is  looked  upon 
as  a  visitation  of  God. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hitherto  ventilation 
has  been  usually  a  failure ;  the  costly  mistake  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  one  grand  stand-point  of 
objection. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  centur}'  the  subject  of 
ventilation  attracted  much  attention,  but  the  practical 
promoters  were  so  incapable  of  applying  it  satis- 
factorily that  people  became  disgusted  with  the 
expensive  failure,  and  as  no  serious  injury  was  known 
to  be  caused  by  the  want  of  ventilation,  all  attempts 
to  secure  it  were  abandoned.  Architects  can  onlj'  be 
supposed  to  know  the  immediate  iaconveuieuce  of 
the  want  of  ventilation,  and  not  its  ultimate  effects 
on  the  human  frame. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me,  iu  a  paper  on  railway 
travelling  in  the  Lancet,  we  were  informed  that 
greater  evils  resulted  from  persons  catching  cold 
(by  having  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  open) 
than  by  the  diminished  circulation  caused  by  the 
carriage  being  unventilated. 

A  very  large  room  in  the  City  of  London  that  was 
built  about  the  j'car  lfS28,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Arnott  to  warm  and  ventilate.  On  his  failure 
the  schemes  of  AV'alker,  Rerkins,  and  others  were 
tried,  and  all  without  tho  smallest  success;  the  con- 
stant complaints  of  the  clerks  who  were  annoyed  by 
the  hot  air,  andof  those  who  got  colds  andrheumatism 
in  the  head  from  tiie  cold  air  coming  in  where  the 
hot  air  ought  to  have  gone  out  so  annoyed  the 
secretary  that  at  last  the  ventilators  were  blocked  up, 
and  the  clerks  who  complained  of  cold  were  supplied 
with  hot  water  tins  for  their  feet. 

1  have  seen  dozens  of  cases  in  bedrooms  where  the 
perforated  zinc  or  gauze  was  blocked  or  pasted  up, 
which  hail  originally  admitted  fresh  air.  My  last 
experience  of  drainage  and  ventilation  as  applied  to 
a  stable  may  be  instructive.  An  old  stable  was 
altered,  light  was  admitted  at  the  dark  end  by  a 
large  shaft,  the  soaked  soil  was  removed,  the  whole 
stable  concreted,  tlie  tinor  paved  with  adamantine 
clinkers,  tlie  stable  drainage  carried  on  the  surface  to 
tlie  outside,  the  warming  was  obtained  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes  in  the  coach-house  communicating 
with  the  stable,  the  ventilation  by  means  of  one  fixed 

*  From  the  Lancet. 


open  louvre  at  the  top  of  the  light  shaft,  bj'  a  per- 
forated zinc  tube  over  the  mangers  leading  at  both 
ends  to  the  open  air,  and  by  an  impervious  pipe  also 
open  to  the  air  at  both  ends,  supplying  air  to  per- 
forated plates  under  the  mangers.  The  stable  was 
no  sooner  occupied  than  the  surface  drains  were  re- 
moved, and  the  stalls  drained  by  horse  pots  into  the 
general  soil  drain,  and  directly  the  cold  weather  set 
in,  the  fact  of  one  horse  having  a  cold  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  owner  to  have  the  ventilator  in  the  light 
shaft  permanently  closed,  and  both  ends  of  the  other 
ventilating  pipes  blocked  up. 

Until  the  faculty  can  convince  people  that  their 
life  is  shortened,  and  serious  diseases  brought  on  by 
want  of  ventilation,  architects  have  no  chance. — I 
am,  &c.  George  Aixcuisoy,  F.R.I. B.A. 

5,  Muscovy-court,  Trinity-square,  E.G. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — "Will  3'ou  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
certain  modifications  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  enable 
those  students  who  are  resident  in  the  country,  and 
have  not  the  advantages  of  a  local  society,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  library,  classes,  and  prizes  of  the 
Association,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  honorar}'  secretaries. 

I  trust  that  the  experiment  may  prove  successful 
for  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  that  the  result 
this  session  will  .encourage  the  Committee  to  carry  on 
this  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Association. — I  am, 
&c,,  J,  Douglass  Mathews.  President. 

9,  Conduit-street,  W-,  Dec.  IS. 


VILLA  AT  BROUGH,  EAST   YORKSHIRE. 

Sir, — Is  there  not  a  remarkable  satire  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  concrete  as  a  buildhig  material,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  singular  looking  villa,  pubhshed  in 
your  impression  of  the  6th  inst.  I  find  the  parts  of 
the  building  most  exposed  to  tho  weather,  wear,  &c., 
such  as  the  " chimneys  aud  tower,"  are  "coped  with 
stone,"  and  the  steps  and  copings  generally  are  of 
Bradford  stone.  Is  this  gilding  refined  gold,  or  does 
it  mean  that  concrete  iu  such  situations  is  not  to  be 
trusted?  Akgus, 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  and 
having  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  from  its  pages  I 
have  gained  a  very  large  amount  of  instruction  of 
great  use  to  me  professionally,  I  venture  now  to  offer 
some  suggestions  relative  to  your  proposed  competi- 
tion. I  gladly  second  the  request  in  a  letter  you  pub- 
lished last  week  that  the  next  competition  be  for  a 
design  for  a  town  church,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
ask  you  whether  such  an  arrangement  as  I  beg  to  lay 
before  you  here  could  be  adopted,  if  not  entirely,  per- 
haps in  part,  my  idea  being  that  what  I  propose  would 
tend  to  promote  amongst  us  a  habit  of  careful  drawing 
and  of  thinking  out,  iu  detail,  the  construction  and 
fitness  of  the  building  we  design.  I  beg.  therefore,  to 
suggest  that  tlie  subject  be  a  church  or  chapel,  for  a 
town,  with  accommodation  for  seating  from  GOO  to 
1,000  persons;  that  each  design  be  made  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  some  one  denomination,  and  that 
such  be  stated  upon  the  drawings;  that  each  design  be 
accompanied  by  an  outline  specification  and  a  state- 
ment of  probable  cost,  with  the  manner  of  arriving  at 
such,  whether  by  approximation  or  estimate  upon 
quantities,  and  whetlier  framed  by  London  or  other 
local  prices;  that  each  set  of  drawings  comprise  ground 
plan,  plan  of  foundations,  ditto  of  roof,  elevations  of 
each  side  and  end,  two  sections,  perspective  view  of 
outside,  ditto  of  inside,  showing  position  of  pulpit,  and 
one  sheet  of  details  to  scales  of  Mu.  for  stone  and  tin. 
for  wood,  showing  the  principal  parts  of  construction. 
Also,  that  each  set  of  finished  dramngs  be  accom- 
panied by  a  duplicate  set  dra\vn  to  a  small  sculo  upon 
lithographic  transfer  paper,  that  the  same  may  bo 
printed  in  the  Building  News,  and  that  each  com- 
petitor subscribe  some  smalt  sum  (to  be  settled  by  you) 
in  order  that  the  whole  may  bo  published,  that  we 
may  study  and  criticise,  and  be  benefitted  by  each 
other's  work. — 1  am,  &c.,  J.  1*. 


Sir. — Your  competitions  seem  to  be  quite  popular, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  much  good  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  much  wider  spread  than  those  of  Associations. 
I  would  ask  you,  however,  to  insist  especially  on  detail. 
A  good  motto  would  be  "  Detail !  Detail !  1  Detail ! !  !" 
Young  men  neglect  it  frightfully,  and  their  elders  are 
very  rarely  their  betters  in  this  respect. — I  am,  &c.,     E. 


Sir, — I  have  read  the  suggestions  offered  by  your 
correspondents  iu  reference  to  the  proposed  Buildino 
Nkws  Competitions,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
next  best  subjoct  for  a  competition  would  be  a  second 
block  of  school  buildings  for  a  iargor  number  of  chil- 
dn'u,  say  1,200  ;  ami  where  tho  competitors  will  not 
be  confined  to  a  small  piece  of  laud  !i.s  in  tho  last  case,  but 
whore  there  will  be  freer  scope  for  the  recreative  wants 
of  the  children.  But  whatever  subject  may  bo  decided 
upon,  I  think  it  hijilily  necessary  that  a  plan  of  the 
ground  and  surroundings  should  he  given,  a^  other- 
wise we  are  not  so  likely  to  obtain  that  originality  and 
thought  which  is  so  desirable  in  this  class  of  compe 
titious.  W.  R.  W. 
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Intertommunicattou. 


Q  UESTIOXS. 

r2728.]  — Plaster  Casts- — 1.  Can  uny  reader  inform 
ine  of  the  best  way  to  remove  the  ridges  on  casts 
formed  by  the  junction  of  mould  pieces?  2.  How  to 
clean  off  dirt  accumulated  by  bamllin''  aud  dust? — 
W.  L. 

r'27i?f>.]— Villa  by  J.  K.  James,— In  looking  over 
your  illustration  of  a  villa  by  J.  King  James,  Esq, 
{in  your  issue  of  the  ctli  inst.)  it  apjH'ar.s  to  mo  that  the 
fireplaces  of  bedrooms  in  chamber  floor  plan  ever 
butler's  pantry  are  placed  over  voids.  Would  you 
kindly  explain  in  a  future  number  how  this  is  accom- 
plished, for  the  benefit  of  your  young  readers  ? — An 
Apprentice  Architect. 

[273n,]— Heating.— Will  some  brother  reader  in- 
form mo  what  urea  of  window  glass  is  usually  allowed 
in  calculation  for  a  superficial  foot  of  hot-water  pipe, 
or  (say)  for  a  foot  run  of  2in.,  '2*in,,  Ifin  ,  or  4in.  pipe  ? 
I  find  several  formulre  for  heating  purposes,  based  on 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  room  to  be  heated,  but  none 
take  into  consideration  the  glass  in  windows,  which 
is,  I  presume,  so  much  cooling  surface.  Are  there  any 
really  good  works  published  on  the  subject?  If 
so.  I  should  feel  obliged  for  information  thereon. — 
Inquirer. 

[2731.] — Best  Work  on  Cemetery  Memorials. 
— Will  some  subscriber  kindly  nuMitiou  some  of  the 
best  works  on  cemetery  memorials? — Anon. 

l27'3-2.'} — Ornamental  Brickwork.— I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  some  of  your  contributors  will  kiudly  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  illustrated  work  on  the  above 
subject? — Building  Contractor. 


liEPLTES. 

[2700.]— Surveying-. —''C.  W.  F."  will  find  the 
following  the  simplest  method  of  ascertaining  the  area 
of  a  triangle  where  the  three  sides  are  given :  From 
h'df  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  take  each  side  sepa- 
rately. Multiply  the  half  sum  and  the  three  remainders 
toge'her,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  will  be 
the  area.  Taking  the  instance  given  where  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  respectively  23(;,  2.ii0,  and  2-Hi  links, 
the  result  will  be  Ir.  003r>4p.  By  the  following  method 
the  perpendicular  and  area  are  both  obtained  :  Divide 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  by  the  third  side  ;  to  half  this  third  side  add 
half  tiie  quotient,  and  deduct  the  square  of  tliis  sum 
from  the  square  of  the  greater  side  ;  the  remainder  will 
bo  the  square  of  the  perpendicular,  the  square  root  of 
which,  multiplied  by  half  the  base,  will  give  the  area 
of  the  triangle.— W.  R.  W. 

[2700.]— Surveying".— I  am  obliged  to  "T.  H.  E." 
for  correcting  the  error  in  my  reply  to  "  C.  W.  F.," 
and  J  regret  that  it  should  have  occurred.  It  was 
occasioned  through  a  calculation  being  hastily  made  on 
some  triangles  enclosed  within  a  semicircle,  whose 
chord  formed  the  base  of  the  triangles.  Tlies-?  would. 
of  course,  be  right-angled  triangles,  and  to  such  aloue 
will  the  proportions  stated  hold  good.— Karl. 

[2724.] — Sketching  Mouldings. — Your  corres- 
pondent "  S.  .S.  H."  will  fiutl  the  cymagniph,  invented 
some  years  since  by  Professor  Willis  (.lacksonian  I'ro- 
fessor  at  the  Cambridge  University)  answer  his  pur- 
pose for  sketching  mouldings  much  better  than  copper 
wire.  I  have  used  it  to  copy  undercut  mouldings 
most  successfully. — John  L.  Fate. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

New  Water  Slti'ly  for  NoitTir  London. — 
Tho  Tfarrow  Gazette  Htate.s  that  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  a  company  was  formed  for  K'vi'tK  Ij<^'n<l"'n 
a  now  Kdurce  of  water  supply,  derived  from  Jiu.shy, 
near  Watfurd,  where  wells  were  to  be  sunk,  but  tlio 
prnjrct  was  defeated  in  Parliami-nt  through  tho 
inlhicnce  of  tho  New  River  Company.  'J'lie  schcmo 
hius  now  been  revived  under  more  modest  limits, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ctdnc  Valley  Waterworks,  to 
Hupply  Harrow  Weald,  Stanmnre,  Kdgware,  Tlcndon, 
Kingsbury,  and  Willesden,  Aldenhani,  Klstree,  und 
otlier  places  with  water. 

Sheffield. — At  a  .special  meeting  of  tho  SliefTield 
Town  Conncil  on  Wednesday  week,  it  was  resfdved, 
by  forty-six  to  four,  to  ptoceed  with  tho  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  for  the  purcha.so  of  the  waterworks  by 
the  Corporation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
a  loss  at  first  which  will  recpiiru  a  rate  of  (Jd.  in  the 
pound  for  eight  years,  but  that  after  tlial  period  a 
profit  would  begin  to  accrue,  Tho  ('(mncil  furtlier 
decided  to  oppose  the  water  company's  l>ill. 

Drni.iN. — An  induential  meeting  has  boon  held, 
presided  rtver  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dublin  Sowago  and  Land  Iveclamatitm 
Scheme.  Roaulutions  condemning  the  seliemo  were 
pa.sHod  witli  great  unanimity.  It  is  contended  that 
the  plan  proposed  of  embanking  and  drying  up  tlu' 
ostuiiries  of  lialdoyle,  JLilaliide,  and  Kogerstown 
will,  if  permitted  to' bo  carried  out,  inevitably  result 
in  the  filling  up  and  dosing  of  those  ports,  by  the 
sjlting  up  of  the  sand  on  tlie  bars  when  the 
scfinr  caused  by  tho  ebb  and  flow  of  such  large  bodies 
of  water  is  done  away  with, 


®ur  ®ftice  %Mt 


The  Late  Mn.  Banks. — Mr.  Banks,  of  tlm  linn 
of  Banks  &  Barry,  of  1,  We.stminster-Chambers 
Victoria-street,  died  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Banl\S 
was  held  in  liigli  esteem,  and  liore  an  excellent  pro- 
fessional reputation.  The  news  of  his  death  reached 
us  too  late  to  give  any  details  of  his  life. 

Reading  Architecturai,  and  Akch.i;ological 
Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at 
the  Athenaeum.  An  address  was  delivered  by  the 
newlj-'Clected  President.  Mr.  .Toseph  Jlorris,  after 
which  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Holmes  upon 
',  Mechanical  Appliances  Considered  as  Building 
Improvements."  Captain  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapton 
C.  Rolfe  have  been  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  Art  Lectures.  —  Mr.  Ruskin 
delivered,  at  the  Taylor  Institute,  Oxford,  on  Thurs- 
day week,  a  supplementary  lecture  on  Sancho  Bot- 
ticelli. He  pointed  out,  as  the  commonest  error  of 
modern  times,  the  idea  that  art  is  simply  a  collection 
of  colours  and  design,  and  that  it  could  not  be  legi- 
tihiately  didactic.  Such  an  idea  was  totally  and 
radically  false.  The  highest  art  had  always  been 
didactic.  The  great  masters,  Holbein  and  Bot- 
ticelli, obtained  their  great  fame  as  reformers  and 
theologians ;  they  worked  witli  and  for  Savonarola 
and  Luther.  The  English  are  terribh'  deficient  in 
art  criticism.  Botticelli  was  born  in  14-57,  and  re- 
solutely refused  to  learn  to  read  or  write— 
a  thing  which  the  lecturer  wished  other  little  boys 
and  girls  would  do.  He  pointed  out  the  artist's 
fondness  for  flowers;  his  roses  are  the  most  perfect 
art  haa  represented.  His  lilies,  too,  are  lovely.  He 
drew  a  comparison  between  Bewick  and  Botticelli — 
illustrating  it  by  comparing  their  ideas  of  the  mean- 
ing of  war.  He  also  compared  their  relative  ideas 
of  wealth.  Mr.  Ruskin  afterwards  described  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Gustave  Doru  E.xhibition,  which 
he  called  the  abomination  of  desolation — a  mass  of 
devils,  corruption,  and  death  ;  no  life,  no  motion, 
nothing  but  the  vilest  art  and  the  vilest  conception. 
After  a  long,  bitter  philippic  against  Dor6,  his  ad- 
mirers, and  imitators,  he  closed  the  lecture  by  read- 
ing an  address  to  his  pupils,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  humility  was  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  art, 
and  that  thej'  must  understand  not  only  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  great  masters,  but  must  have  in 
them  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  called  forth  all 
the  masterpieces  of  Mediicval  art. 

Railways  for  Western  Australia. — Tenders 
have  been  invited  for  the  execution  of  railway 
survej'S  in  Western  .\ustralla.  a  sum  f)f  i,'l,<I7r> 
having  been  placed  upon  the  public  estimates  for  the 
purpose.  A  survey  is  to  be  made  of  a  proposed  line 
.S2  miles  in  length,  between  Geraldton  and  North- 
ampton, in  the  Champion  Bay  district,  as  well  as 
for  another  of  80  miles  between  Guildford  and  York  ; 
the  general  direction  of  the  second  line  has  been 
alreadj-  determined  upon.  Western  Australia  has 
now  existed  for  43  years  as  a  colony,  and  yet  has 
not  a  single  mile  of  railway  in  operation  at  present. 

Arthur  SrEioiiT  &  Sons  (Limited). — Under 
this  title  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  company  for  the 
purchase  and  working  of  the  Imsiness  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Speight  &  Sons,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  James 
Speight,  the  well  known  rpiarry-owners  of  Idle.  The 
works  consist  of  what  are  known  as  the  Bolton 
Wood  and  Idle  Moor  quarries,  both  of  which  con- 
tain beds  of  stone  of  great  thickness  and  extent. 
There  are  extensive  wharves  and  sheds  at  I'rizing- 
hall,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  the  quarrying 
operations,  the  company  proposes  to  embark  largely 
in  the  construction  of  tramways  and  the  laying  down 
of  wood  and  asphalte  pavements. 

Farnborougk. — \  new  set  of  sdiool  buildings 
has  just  been  erected  at  Farnborough,  from  the  de- 
sign of  Messrs.  George  &  Vanghan,  the  architects, 
of  London.  The  large  room  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  arrangements  being  made  for  sep.a- 
rating  it  by  a  curtain  ;  it  measures  42ft.  Ilin.  by  I'.ift. 
Attached  is  an  infant  school,  211ft.  by  20ft.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  l,iO  chililren  in  all. 
A  residence  for  the  master  forms  part  of  the  plan, 
and  also  a  class-room  and  board-room.  Separate 
playing-yards  are  provided  for  the  boys  ami  girls, 
and  the  earth-closet  system  is  adopted  throughout. 
A  plain  Medijcval  character  has  bi'cn  adopted  for  the 
elevation,  cnui)ledand  triplet  windows  being  variously 
introduced  and  grouped  as  recpiired,  with  stone  mul- 
lions  and  dressings  of  Gault  bricks,  manufactured  to 
a  particular  splay  for  the  jambs  and  reveals.  Mr. 
Emmctt,  of  Bromley,  is  the  contractor.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £1,500. 


%xnh  Bcbs. 


^Ianchester. — The  partial  strike  of  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Ilall, 
Albert-square,  Manchester,  is  at  an  end.  All  the  men, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  returned  to  work, 
after  being  ou  strike  for  one  day.  Their  demand  of 
id.  per  hour  advance  in  their  wajres  was  notacceded  to, 
but  Jd.  more  per  hour  to  skilled  workuiea  was 
granted. 

TENDERS. 
Paddinoton.— For  pidling  down  and  rebuilding  car- 
riage factory  at  Paddington,  for  Mr.  \Vm.   Miller.    ITr 
Edward  Monson,  Jun.,  architect : — 

Harris  Brothers £115.0    0    0 

Hattcn  S7a    0    0 

Sneezum  K20    0    0 

Parsons 725    0    0 

Preedv  &  Son G98    0    0 

Temple  &  Forster  (accepted) (i47  10    0 

PENaE.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises  at  Peuge, 
for  Mr.  F.  Andrews.    Quautities  by  Mr.  Fleetwood  :— 

Brass : £1837 

Carter  &  Son 1852 

Scrivener  &  White 1794 

Temple  &  Forster 1790 

Downs  &  Co 17SG 

Nightingale 17fi7 

Tostevin 1747 

Hughesdon  (too  late) Ifi'S 

Ockenden l"-5 

Eoyce ll!24 

Archer  (too  late) 1582 

Saul 1549 

POPLAR.— For  the  erection  of  a  Danish  Chapel  in  King- 
street.  Poplar.    Mr.  John  W.  Morris,  architect: — 

ShelHeld £7S9 

Abraham 769 

Mark 7.58 

Watts 750 

Atherton  &  Latta  (accepted) 725 

SHEPHERn's  Bcsn. — For  roai  making  and  drainage 
works  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  the  British  Land  Company 
(Limited):^ 

Omes £28.50 

Chamberlen  Brothers If-H 

Harris 1490 

Bloomfleld 1487 

Haynes 1420 

Jackson 1400 

J.  &  S.  Williams  (accepted) 1300 

Neave  &  Son  (too  late) 1290 


Ashton  <fe   Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 

Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  kc-p  ilie  largest 
an.l  liestselectwl  stock  ..r  RVJ^'IOR.  POHI'MADllO,  and 
OREEN  ROOFING  Sl^.-VTES.  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled.  Slate 
t'himuey-pieces.  Stove  Ranges.  Rain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  touse  with  theeelebrated  \VHITL.\ND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.—Ofiices  and  Show-rooms  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

The  Confebente  Committee  on  Competitions 
will  be  glad  to  receive,  from  provincial  architects,  the 
earliest  possible  notice  of  projiosed  competitions,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may,  in  sufficient  time, 
transmit  to  the  promoters  of  sncli  competitions,  for 
their  guidance,  copies  of  the  regulations,  passed  at  tho 
General  Conference  of  1872.  Communications  to  bo 
addrisscil  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  ou 
ComiH'titions,  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 

Carlisle  Public  Hall  Company,  .Tanuary  15, 
1R73. — For  plans  for  the  proposed  building.— Jlr.  C. 
Vynne,  Hon.  Sec.,  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

Chester  Union,  February  1,  1S7:!.— For  designs 
and  estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate 
.'.00  male  and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  offices, 
&c.  Premium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  tho 
second  best  design. — Mr.  William  ICcartland,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians.  (Chester. 

Crowle  (Lincolnshire),  .January  1,  1S73.  —  For 
]dans.  accompanied  by  specirications  and  estimates,  for 
school  buildings  to  accommodate  175  hoys,  175  girls, 
and  100  infants.  A  premium  of  £5  will  bo  given  for 
the  liest  aud  most  economical  plan.— .^Ir.  T.  T.  Pearson 
Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  (h-owle. 

IjLanelly  School  Bo.\ni>,  .January  1,  1S73. — For 
plans  of  school  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
KdO  children,  at  lirynmawr,  in  accordance  with  the 
l>rovisions  of  the  Klementary  Kdncation  Act.  Tho 
estimate  not  to  exceed  x:i  per  head.  A  premium  of 
£15  will  be  paid  for  the  plan  approved  of.— Jlessrs. 
Cox,  Davios,  &  Browne,  Solicitors,  Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Fvtension 
Society.  .January  31,  1M73.  — I''or  plans  for  a  innuntani 
chnpel.  suitaljle  for  100  persou.s.  Two  prizes  of 
twenty  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the  best  designs.  Tins 
competition  is  open  to  architects  residing  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  only.  —  Kev. 
Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspatria,  Cumberland; 
and  Itev.  Canon  Stock,  Uectory,  Windermere. 

The  Northampton  School  BoAno,  .January  27, 
IsTil.— For  designs  for  two  new  schools,  with  class- 
rooms and  out-oHices.  One  Of  tlie  schools  is  to  ba 
built  iu  Spring-lane,  and  is  to  accommodato  050  chil- 
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MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTS  OX  THE 
QUANTITIES  QUESTION. 

THE  architectural  world  of  London  is  from 
time  to  time  made  pretty  well  conver- 
sant with  the  sayings  and  the  doings  of  the 
many  archfeological  and  architectural  societies 
of  the  provincial  cities,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  very  familiar  with  the  transactions  of  pro- 
vincial architects,  by  which  we  mean,  not  their 
occasional  utterances  as  to  the  Battle  of  the 
Styles,  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  arch,  or  the 
true  nomenclature  of  the  Pointed  styles,  but 
what  they  say  and  do  with  regard  to  profes- 
sional practices  and  customs,  with  which  not 
they  only,  but  every  architect  in  the  empire 
is  specially  concerned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  recent 
General  Conference  of  Architects  held  in  Lon- 
don, the  architects  of  ^Manchester  were  by  no 
means  strongly  represented.  The  fault  lay, 
we  presume,  with  the  architects  of  that  city, 
and  not  with  the  Conference  and  its  promoters, 
and  the  circumstance  loses  none  of  its  gravity 
from  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  Manchester 
not  a  mere  architectural  society,  but  a  Society 
of  Architects,  consisting  of  most  of  its  leading 
professional  men.  We  see  on  the  list  of  the 
Council  the  names  of  the  architects  of  the 
^Manchester  Cathedral,  Royal  Exchange,  Art 
Treasures'  Palace  and  Reform  Club,  and  of 
some  of  its  best  churches  and  palatial  ware- 
houses. The  annual  Report  of  the  society 
affords  ample  proof  that,  however  sparsely  its 
members  might  have  attended  the  General 
Conference,  they  are,  as  a  body,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  shirk  those  vital  professional 
questions  that  will  from  time  to  time  assert 
themselves,  and  set  clients,  architects,  and 
contractors,  at  loggerheads.  It  deals  briefly, 
but  boldly,  and  with  no  little  wisdom,  with 
the  four  vexed  questions  of  architectural  com- 
petition, professional  charges,  the  employ- 
ment of  building  surveyors,  and  building  con- 
tracts, touching  all  which,  we  are  glad  to 
learn  from  the  report,  the  Council  of  the 
society  has  been  in  very  frequent  conmiunica- 
tion  with  that  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  How  very  little  of  this  obviou.sly 
important  correspondence  is  known  to  the 
outside  world  of  British  architects  !  We  can- 
not, like  puissant  members  of  our  Lords  or 
Commons,  move  for  a  copy  of  this  very  in- 
teresting correspondence :  we  can  only  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  at  least  got  by 
mere  accident  a  sight  of  the  ^Manchester  re- 
port, by  which  to  form  a  pretty  correct  notion 
of  the  nature  of  these  communications,dcstined, 
we  are  sorry  to  know,  after  mere  docketing 
and  slielving  in  the  archives  of  the  two 
societies, 

To  waste  their  sweetnOBs  in  the  desert  air. 

We  will  say  nothing  for  the  present  of  the 
two  important  questions  of  architectural  com- 
petition and  professional  charges  ;  our  object 
in  just  now  calling  attention  to  the  Report  is 
to  acquaint  oin-  readers  with  the  grave  objec- 
tions avowed  by  these  Mancliester  architects 
to  the  lately-ventilated  metliod  of  drawing  nj) 
building  contracts,  and  their  incorporation 
with  the  surveyors'  (juatiliticx  on  which  the 
builder.s'  tenders  have  been  based.  Jlanches- 
ter  is  not  so  insignificant  a  centre  of  architec- 
tural practice  as  to  warrant  our  looking  with 
absolute  indifference  on  the  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  (between  her  architects  and  the  advo- 
cates of  this  new  system)  that  at  present  exists. 

The  Manchester  Report  classes  together  the 
two  topics  of  the  employment  of  building  sur- 
veyors and  building  contracts,  and  observes  : 
"  Your  Council  fomid  it  impos.sible  to  send 
to  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Hritish  Architects,  a  unanimous 
opinion  of  tliis  society  on  the  former  of  these 
subjects.  The  practice  varies  considerably, 
even  in  Manchester,  among  the  limited  nnm- 


ber  of  our  members,  in  dealing  with  quantities. 
Some — and  it  would  no  doubt  decrease  the 
anxiety  and  add  to  the  independence  of  all 
could  they  see  their  way  to  adopting  the  same 
course — are  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  quanti- 
ties and  measuring  up  of  extras  and  omissions 
altogether.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot 
be  ignored  either,  that  where  deviations  do 
occur,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  an  archi- 
tect, in  giving  his  final  certificate,  can  safely 
do  so  on  the  statement  of  a  surveyor,  engaged 
it  may  be  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  architect, 
or  the  builder,  without  himself  investigating 
that  statement.  The  proprietor  naturally 
looks  to  the  architect  to  see  himself  fairly 
treated,  and  thus  the  choice  of  surveyor  falls 
on  either  the  architect  or  builder.  To  word 
a  final  certificate  that,  '  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr. [of  whom  the  employer 

knows  nothing]  the  sum  of  so  much  is  due  to 
the  builder,'  would  naturally  induce  the  client 
to  ask  the  question,  '  Can  I  rely  on  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  ?' " 

There  is  no  denying  the  cogency  of  this 
plain  method  of  putting  the  case  ;  and  we 
must  say  that,  in  discussions  of  it  that  have 
yet  come  before  the  public,  this  prosaic  view 
of  the  matter  has  not  had  very  elaborate  con- 
sideration. The  sm'veyor  may  most  likely 
be  a  very  reliable  man  ;  but  he  may,  as  the 
Report  assumes,  be  quite  unknown  to  the 
architect's  client ;  and  another  fact  is  certain, 
that  he  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know 
so  much  of  the  construction  and  details  of  the 
measured  edifice  as  the  architect  himself,  if 
he  have  duly  served  his  client.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  Report  adds,  truly  enough  : — 
"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  appointed 
by  the  architect  or  by  the  builder,  the  scru- 
tinising of  accounts,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  must  fall  on  the  architect,  who  will  be 
bound  to  see  (where  deviations  from  the  con- 
tract hare  taken  place)  that  a  proper  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  items  omitted,  and 
none  but  a  fair  charge  made  for  items  added 
to  the  original  contract, — an  amount  of  labour 
that,  in  most  cases  cannot  fairly  fall  under 
the  head  of  '  examining  and  passing  the  ac- 
counts '  [oue  of  the  duties  of  the  architect 
included  in  the  .")  per  cent,  charge],  since  the 
investigation  of  the  measurements  themselves 
might  on  occasions  have  to  be  gone  into  by 
the  architect  before  he  could  give  his  final 
certificate.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  in- 
vestigation, therefore,  would  seem  worthy  of 
being  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  above 
sentence.  In  further  consideration  of  this 
question,  your  Committee  had  to  deal  with  a 
'  Form  of  Contract,  prepared  by  the  London 
Builders'  Society,  on  the  base  of  headings 
sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,'which  is  a  very  lengthy  document ; 
and  also  with  a  request  preferred  by  the 
Master  Builders  of  Manchester,  with  a  depu- 
tation from  which  body  your  Council  have 
liad  an  interview,  that  this  form  and  that 
adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Archa!ologists,  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  iVIanchester  Architects.  The 
most  important  clauses  in  these  forms  are — 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  contract  ;  and  that  if,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  works,  there  should  be  found 
any  error  in  the  bill  of  (piantities,  it  should 
be  rectified,  and  the  difference  be  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  charge  made  by  the  con- 
tractor. Your  Council  cannot  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  adoption  of  any 
such  principle  must  be  fraught  with  serious 
risks  to  tile  proprietor,  and  absolute  security 
to  the  builder.  So  long  as  estimates  and  con- 
tracts are  based  upon  calculations  made,  nal 
by  the  builder  liim.self,  but  by  a  third  party, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  party  referred  to 
is  bound,  in  consideration  of  the  p.iyment  he 
receives,  to  be  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  skill  and  care  ;  and  that  the 
cost  of  his  want  of  knowledge  or  care  should 
by  no  means  fall  on  the  propiietor,  whose 
means  may  be  lirniteil,  nor  on  the  builder,  who 
may  be  bound  by  his  contract  to  supply  what 
he  may  not  have  estimated  for." 


Very  sensible  are  some  of  the  coaclasicais 
given  above.  The  Report  does  not  end  witfr 
them,  but  goes  on  with  further  cscelleirfc 
remarks,  which  we  have  not  now  space  to 
quote.  We  are  ourselves  disposed  to  qnes- 
tion  the  precise  equity  of  the  conclniiing 
paragraph  of  oui-  long  quotation.  The 
society  places  the  employer  and  the  baVider, 
in  case  of  an  error  in  quantities,  in  the  self- 
same category.  But  this  is  hardly  fair.  If  a 
builder  incurs  a  deficit  in  his  profit,  by  an 
error  in  quantities,  his  is  a  honCi-Jide  Ices,  to 
the  clear  gain  of  the  architect's  employer,  who 
thereby  saves  both  the  builder's  material  and 
labour  and  his  architects  5  per  cent,  on  the 
two.  We  see  no  very  great  hardship  (thoiigfi 
there  may  be  temporary  inconvenience,  easy 
to  abate),  in  his  being  made  to  disburse  the 
money  value  of  the  omitted  or  nnder-mea- , 
sured  items  in  the  error.  Altogether,  weliave 
been  greatly  pleased  with  the  manliness  and 
practical  common  sense  manifest  in  this 
Report  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
more  useful  architectural  manifesto.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  procure  it,  and 
carefully  consider,  not  only  this  very  serious 
cpiestion  of  contracts  and  quantities,  bnf;  the 
excellent  practical  remarks  it  contains  in 
reference  to  architectural  competitions,  pro- 
fessional charges,  &c. 

To  return  briefly,  in  conclusion,  to  this 
question  of  contracts  and  supplies:  it  seems 
obvious  to  any  one  who  carefully  considers  the 
subject  that  our  architects  and  builders  have 
yet  a  good  deal  to  do  ere  they  amve  at  a 
really  satisfactory  solution  of  this  Question. 
They  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  quite  ig- 
nored the  employer  of  both  bnilder  and 
architect,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  in 
this  Manchester  Report  an  earnest  of  a  more 
comprehensive,  liberal  view  of  the  question. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  over  and  over 
again  reminded  our  readers  of  the  necessity 
of  regarding  the  question  from  a  higker  and 
more  comprehensive  stand-point,  'i'he  bug- 
bear that  really  stops  the  way  of  progress  is 
the  implied  necessity  of  the  employers  know- 
ing beforehand  to  a  farthing  the  precise  sum 
he  is  to  expend.  "  Implied  necessity,"  we 
say,  for  he  never  really  does  know  it.  The 
true  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  adoption  of 
some  such  measure  as  the  Glasgow  system  of 
quantities,  or  "  schedides."  We  have  of  ten 
advocated  it  in  the  Building  News.  It  wa^ 
well  described  in  an  excellent  letter  of  our 
Glasgow  correspondent,  ^Ir.  Gildard  ("Tak- 
ing out  (iuantities  in  Scotland,"  p.  ."ilO  of  our 
last  volume),  and  in  articles  of  our  own 
we  have  shown  how  this  admirable  system 
may  be  made  to  serve  those  two  most 
desirable  ends,  the  determining  what  instal- 
ment is  reiilbj  (not  fancifully,  as  now)  dae  to 
the  contractor,  and  the  wholesome  impositioa 
of  a  check  on  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
clieut  and  his  architect.  We  recoramcad  the 
Manchester  architects  to  make  a  study  of, 
and  favour  us  with  a  report  on,  the  Glasgow 
system  of  contracts  and  quantities. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ART. 

SEVER.VL  of  the  inherent  failings  of  our 
national  character  in  reference  to  Art 
were  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  proccctlings 
at  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  .Manchester 
School  of  Art,  held  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  In  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Head  IMaster  it  was  stated  that  daring 
the  p;ist  year  the  attendance  of  students 
had  been  greater,  and  the  receipts  from  fees 
increased  ;  while  the  work  done,  and  the 
prizes  awaided  by  the  Science  and  Ait  De- 
partment, showed  an  advance  upon  any  former 
year.  The  Chairman — Sir  Thonuis  Bazlcy, 
ALP. — who  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  since  IHol,  and  who  at  the  meeting  in 
question  presided  for  the  last  time,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  the  lustitation 
was  in  a  favourable  and  improving  condition, 
and  believed  that  the  school  had  been  tie 
nursery  of  a  better  taste  in  art  in  Manchester, 
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Duriug  the  year,  it  was  shown  that  1,276 
persons  had  received  instruction  throusli  tlie 
agency  of  the  Institution,  and  no  less  than 
866  students  had  attended  the  Art  School. 
The  receipts  had  been  £1,365  5s.,  and  the 
expenditure,  £1,360  6s.  9d. 

Tliese  statements  formed  the  encouraging 
phase  of  the  proceedings ;  unfortunately, 
there  was  a  reverse  phase,  not  in  accord  with 
the  reputation  for  the  encouragement  of  Art 
with  which  Manchester  is  popularly 
accredited,  nor  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
favourable  views  expressed  by  the  chairman. 
The  Head  Master— Mr.  W.  J.  IMuckley— 
concluded  his  Report  by  remarking  that  the 
services  of  the  best  students  in  his  school 
were  lost,  because  in  Manchester  there  were 
ready  occupations  for  youths  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  yielding  higher  wages  tlian  those 
obtained  by  young  designers,  and,  conse- 
<|uently,  the  better  students  wished  to  avoid 
designing  a»  a  profession.  This  statement 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  machinery 
and  labours  of  the  school  are,  practically,  of 
no  value  whatever  as  regards  the  specialities 
of  the  district.  No  doubt,  the  school  is  doing 
its  work  commondably  in  training  students 
who  are  engaged  in  the  various  studios  and 
art  workshops  of  the  locality.  But  these 
students  are  working  for  the  general  public, 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  more 
their  artistic  skill  as  carvers,  glass-painters, 
cabinet-makers,  decorators,  and  other  high- 
class  workmen,  is  d neloped,  the  greater  will 
be  their  rewards.  To  the  great  reproach  of 
the  Manchester  manufacturers  be  it  said 
that  no  such  inducements  are  held  out  to 
their  young  art-workmen.  Mr.  Muckley 
suggests  that  manufacturers  should  make 
arrangements  for  their  trade  apprentices  to 
attend  the  school  on  four  nights  a  week  for  four 
years,  which  course  of  training  he  considers 
would,  prubahli/,  fit  them  to  commence  work 
as  desiguers.  This  is  a  sorry  makeshift 
scheme,  and  implies  that  art-workmanship, 
unlike  all  other  occujiations,  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  pursued  by  halves.  There  is  no  such  easy 
road  to  excellence ;  and  it  isextremely  doubtful 
whether  four  years  of  such  training  would 
foster  in  young  students  a  healthy  feeling  for 
their  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
money  attraction  for  youths  apprenticed  to 
Manchester  manufacturers  is  only  .£100, 
spread  over  a  term  of  five  years,  it  seems  a 
disgrace  that  such  an  insignificant  amomit 
sliould  keep  out  of  an  art-occupation  any 
youth  who  possesses  the  natural  talent  for  its 
pursuit.  For  their  own  interests,  as  well  as 
for  tlieir  public  spirit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Manchester 
merchants  to  retain  the  "better  students." 
An  average  sum  of  £20  a  year  for  five  years, 
awarded  in  competition,  will  do  this  in  the 
case  of  each  one  student,  and  surely  the 
method  and  the  means  for  such  an  oltject 
ought  to  be  e.isily  obtained  in  any  wealthy 
district  such  as  Manchester. 

Anotlicr  discouraging  phase  was  brought  to 
light  in  the  cour.se  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  )>y  the  statement  that  an  old  debt  of 
.i;iS5  still  remained  upon  the  school,  tlie 
sum  of  £■")  only  having  been  forthcoming 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  year  towards  its 
liquidation.  When  we  place  by  the  side  of 
this  fact  another — namely,  that  almost  fabu- 
lous sums  are  constantly  being  paid  by  Man- 
chester merchants  for  single  jiictures  and 
other  art  objects,  it  l)ecomes  painfully  ap- 
jiarent  that  Art  in  this  great  commercial 
community  has  a  most  unhealthy  and  per- 
verted significance.  Last  year  Mr.  'I'om  Taylor 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  extinction  of 
this  paltry  debt  upon  the  school.  His  plea 
has  been  answered  by  a  contribution  of  £r>  ; 
leaving  the  Chairman  to  urge  again  this  year 
that  the  "sniall  debt"  was  a  "great  in- 
cumbrance "  to  the  school. 

The  IJishop  of  the  diocese,  who  presented 
the  prizes  at  the  meeting,  somewhat  apologe- 
tically said  that  "in  talking  about  art,  he 
was  going  rather  out  of  his  line."  We  hope 
that  he  may  be  induced  to  go  out  of  his  line 


again  in  the  same  direction,  and  use  his  in- 
fluence as  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  Referring 
to  the  enormous  prices  given  for  single  pictures, 
lie  said  that  "  he  was  glad  that  Manchester,  so 
far,  enconraged  art."  But  he  followed  up 
that  remark  by  indirectly  contrasting  with 
that  prevailing  tendency  the  truer  feeling  by 
which  the  Athenians  were  animated.  Quoting 
from  a  remarkable  speech  in  which  Pericles 
said  of  the  Athenians  as  compared  with  the 
.Spartans,  "  We  j^ursue  philosophy  without 
effeminacy,  and  we  love  the  beautiful  at  a  cheap 
rate,"  he  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  days  of 
Pericles  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
produce  a  high-class  picture  that  an  artist 
would  expect  to  get  three  thousand  guineas 
for.  Then,  without  indulging  in  any  extra- 
vagance of  private  life,  the  public  taste  was 
awakened  by  having  presented  to  it  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  beautiful  objects.  Pur- 
suing the  tenor  of  his  comparison  with  another 
period,  ho  said  a  Roman  poet,  who  was  a 
very  keen  observer  of  the  manners  of  the 
Augustan  age,  looked  back  upon  the  days 
that  were  gone,  and  regretted  that  his  country- 
men were  .spending  all  their  money  upon  their 
own  private  "Dallas — marine  villas  at  Bail,  and 
suburban  \'illas  at  Rome ;  whereas  in  the 
ancient  days  men  devoted  their  money  to  the 
promotion  of  great  public  buildings  whose 
advantages  the  whole  community  could  share. 

The  moral  of  these  remarks  is  obvious. 
Not  less  to  the  point,  apt,  and  commendable 
were  the  remarks  addressed  by  Bishop  Fraser 
more  especially  to  the  students.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  rejoiced  to  hear  that  young 
men  of  art  tastes  were  drafted  off  into  other 
and  more  remunerative  careers.  "He  wished 
that  those  who  had  genius  would  be  content 
to  cultivate  that  genius,  and  believe  that  in 
due  time  the  reward  would  come.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  was  attained  by  those  who  earned 
the  largest  sums  of  monej'.  Simple  tastes 
and  pure  pursuits  were  really  the  things 
which  constituted  not  only  the  health  but  the 
happiness  of  a  great  community.  He  should 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  Institution  might  be 
the  humble  instrument  of  developing  in  ]Man- 
chester  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  he 
thought  was  a  much  more  precious  thing  than 
a  love  of  the  costly." 

There  is  no  especial  novelty  in  these  views 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  to  those 
who  arc  familiar  with  the  subject,  they  are 
somewhat  trite.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  national  Art  culture,  they  are 
extremely  valuable  as  the  opinions  of  one 
who  has  evidently  marked  the  tendencies  of  a 
leading  community,  whose  example  may  have 
the  effect  of  subjug.ating  Art  to  Wealth,  and 
of  discouraging  young  men  of  genius.  A 
broad  question  arises  out  of  these  INIanchester 
facts  and  proceedings  :  AVhat  can  be  done  to 
make  our  wealthy  communities  alive  to  their 
duties  in  regard  to  Art  ?  Could  the  ques- 
tion bo  merged  into  one  of  a  political  or 
religious  character  it  would  be  answered. 
Organisations,  precedents,  funds,  advocates, 
and  partisans  would  be  forthcoming,  and  time 
would  bring  a  certain,  if  not  a  complete, 
success.  In  this  case,  something  of  the  same 
kind  must  be  attempted  with  the  ultim.ate 
view  of  establishing,  in  all  the  large  centres  of 
education  .and  commercial  enterprise,  special 
endowments  for  the  study  and  true  encourage- 
ment of  Art.  This  was  the  method  adopted 
by  o>u-  forefathers  for  the  advancement  of 
Learning,  and  such  a  method  must  be  adopted 
in  these  days  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Art. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  BOMBAY.* 

T^HK  island  of  Bombay  consists  of  an 
-»-  alluvial  valley  running  north  and  south, 
about  six  miles  long,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  by  broken  ranges  of  basalt.  In  the 
middle  of  the  western  range  of  basalt  there 
is   a   gap   about   half  a  mile   long,  through 
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which  the  sea  at  one  time  used  to  enter  and 
flood  a  great  portion  of  the  island.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  century  a  stone  embank- 
ment was  thrown  across  this  gap,  which, 
while  it  has  effectually  prevented  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  has  impeded  the 
drainage,  for  the  rain,  which  formerly 
escaped  freely  through  the  gap,  now  only 
finds  an  exit  through  the  small  sluices  which 
have  been  constructed  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  causeway. 

The  island  is  at  present  drained  in  the 
directions  in  which  its  different  localities 
slope.  The  town  district,  inclining  as  it 
does  towards  the  flats  which  lie  near  the 
embankment,  is  drained  in  its  direction  by 
a  large  underground  sewer  which  runs  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  becoming  an  open 
drain  on  approaching  the  flats,  and  so  con- 
tinuing to  its  termination  on  the  western 
coast.  From  the  point  where  the  undergroimd 
sewer  ends  there  was  five  years  ago  con- 
structed a  small  low-level  sewer,  for  use 
during  dry  weather,  which  has  its  bottom 
at  a  still  lower  level  than  the  open 
drain,  and  can  therefore  never  discharge  its 
contents  into  the  sea.  The  sewage  is  pumped 
from  it  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year,  but  during  the  rainy  season  the  sewage 
and  drainage  escape  along  the  open  drain  and 
through  the  sluices.  The  low  level  sewer 
remains  full  of  foul  matter  till  the  monsoon 
has  cleared  off,  when  pumping  is  resumed. 
Although  thus  incapable  of  carrying  off  the 
drainage  in  the  wet  season,  in  the  dry 
weather  the  sewer  is  enormously  too  large 
for  its  purjiose,  the  sewage  in  it  being  then 
frequently  but  a  few  inches  deep. 

The  second  district,  consisting  of  a  small 
narrow  strip  of  the  island  lying  about  Back 
Bay,  slopes  in  that  direction,  and  is  drained 
into  the  bay.  There  are  two  main  outlets, 
one  near  Sonapore  and  the  other  near  Gir- 
gaum,  both  being  intolerable  nuisances.  The 
sewage  can  only  escape  when  the  sea-level 
falls  below  the  mouth  of  the  outlets,  and  the 
discharged  sewage  does  not  at  any  time  flow 
out  to  sea,  but  simply  floats  about  and 
increases  the  nuisance.  The  third  district,  to 
the  west  of  the  Elphinstone  Reclamation  and 
about  Mazagen,  inclines  towards  the  har- 
bour, into  which  it  is  drained,  but  the  filth, 
although  not  so  liable  to  be  deposited  on  the 
shore  as  in  Back  Bay,  still  produces  a 
nuisance.  The  Fort  and  Colaba  are  isolated 
districts,  —  the  former  has  hitherto  been 
drained  into  the  harbour,  and  Colaba,  being 
a  Government  military  station,  and  thinly 
populated,  does  not  need  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  any  General  Drainage 
Scheme. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  present  no 
separation  is  attempted  between  the  drainage 
and  the  sewage,  beyond  the  adoption  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Ilallacore  system,  which 
consists  in  the  removal  by  hand  of  all  solid 
excrementitious  matters  from  the  town  to 
the  main  depot  at  Chinch  Bunder,  from 
whence  the  soil  escapes  by  gravitation  into 
the  sea.  The  present  state  of  things  is  by 
no  means  a  satisfactory  one,  and  several 
schemes  have  been  from  time  to  time  pro- 
jiosed  with  a  view  to  improvement.  The 
first  was  that  put  forward  in  l.'^dl  by  Mr. 
Tracey,  which  was  practically  based  on  that 
carried  out  in  London,  and  may  be  termed 
tlie  intercepting  .system.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  jiroposed  to 
drain  tlie  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the 
island  by  two  sets  of  sewers,  placing  the 
outfall  in  the  harbour.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
ject was  estimated  at  £.332,000.  'llie  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Aitken  was  similar  in  plan 
to  Mr.  Tracey "s,  except  that  he  was  opposed 
to  placing  the  outfalls  so  far  north,  suggest- 
ing three  .spots — tlie  first  opposite  the  Oyster 
Kock,  the  second  at  the  exlrome  end  of 
Colaba,  and  the  third  on  the  "  Prongs,"  out 
in  the  sea.  He  ultimately  selected  the 
Lighthouse  site,  guided  by  tlie  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Government  Commission.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  rainfall  and 
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sewage,  and  contemplated  the  construction 
of  sewers  large  enough  to  carry  away  both, 
proposing  to  let  as  much  of  the  sewage  as 
possible  escape  into  the  sea  by  gravitation, 
and  to  pump  up  only  the  remainder.  During 
the  dry  season,  or  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  all  the  sewage  was  to  gravitate  towards 
Colaba,  where  it  was  to  be  pumped  up  into 
reservoirs,  and  discharged  into  the  sea  at  high 
tide  ;  but  during  the  monsoon,  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
main  sewer  running  to  Colaba,  and  their 
drainage  aud  sewage  discharged  into  Back 
Bay.  An  important  feature  of  Mr.  Aitken's 
plan  was  the  raising  of  the  very  low  lying 
disti'ict  enclosed  by  the  Bellasis-road,  the 
Duncan-road,  the  Girgamn  Back-road,  and 
the  Breach  Candy-road,  by  filling  up  the  area 
(160  acres)  with  earth  3ft.  deep,  thus  enabl- 
ing him  to  place  his  sewers  oft.  higher  than 
he  could  otherwise  have  built  them.  The 
cost  of  this  project  was  calculated  at 
£1,100,000,  and  the  annual  working  expense 
at  £25,000.  In  1807,  Air.  Kawlinson  was 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
to  consider  this  plan.  He  recommended  that 
the  sewage  should  be  taken  right  away  to  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  there  utilised  on  land 
far  away  from  the  inhabited  districts.  In 
1868,  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Surat,  proposed  to 
make  a  large  open  canal  along  the  middle  of 
the  island,  from  Back  Bay  to  Mahim,  com- 
municating at  each  end  with  the  sea,  and 
having  two  or  three  branches  connecting  it 
with  the  harbour  at  suitable  points.  This 
canal  was  to  be  from  161  »ft.  to  200ft.  wide, 
and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  navigation 
of  laden  barges,  and  was  to  form  a  catch- 
water  drain  for  all  surface  rain  water.  Two 
intercepting  sewers  were  to  be  constructed, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  at  as  low  levels 
as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  natural  outfall 
towards  the  north,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  head  of  water  in  the  canal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flushing  if  necessarj'.  An  alternative 
plan  was  proi^osed  of  having  no  intercepting 
sewers  alongside  the  canal,  but  to  have  the 
main  drains  all  running  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  emptying  themselves  into  the  sea  on  one 
side  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  on  the 
other.  Again.st  this  scheme  Major  TuUock 
reported,  and  with  good  reason.  The  pro- 
posal to  intersect  an  island  like  Bombay  with 
huge  canals  was  of  itself  fatal  to  any  plan  of 
which  it  formed  part,  and  proved  that  Mr. 
Sowerby  could  have  no  jjcrsonal  knowledge 
of  the  district  he  proposed  to  drain. 

The  plan  now  submitted  to  the  justices  by 
ISIajor  Tulloch  proposes  to  allow  all  the  rain 
water  falling  on  the  island — not  the  sewaf/e — 
to  escape  by  gravitation  into  the  sea.  The 
first  district  will  be  drained  as  at  present  in 
the  direction  of  the  fiats,  but  the  present 
sluices  will  be  very  considerably  enlarged. 
The  second  district  will  be  drained  into 
Back  Bay  by  the  present  sewers,  which 
can  be  enlarged  in  the  future  if  necessary, 
but  which  at  present  are  of  suthcicnt 
capacity  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
third  district  will  be  similarly  drained  into 
the  Harbour.  The  sewage  which  jMajor 
Tulloch  formerly  proposed  to  jjunip  at  I^ove 
Grove,  and  to  send  to  the  north  of  the  island 
in  iron  pipes,  ho  now  recommends  should  be 
conveyed  thither  by  means  of  a  continuation 
of  the  main  sewer  from  Love  (irove  to  the 
north,  terminating  at  a  ])oint  near  Sion, 
where  it  would  be  pumped  up  into  a  high- 
level  sewer  running  acro.ss  the  swamps  lying 
between  the  island  and  Trombay.  This  high- 
level  sewer  is  to  end  on  the  land  now  being 
reclaimed  by  Dr.  Hewlett  with  the  dry  refuse 
of  the  town.  It  is  proposed  that  the  sewage 
should  be  utilised  at  first  on  the  nortli  of  the 
island  and  on  the  newly-reclaimed  lands,  and 
if  experience  detects  a  nuisance,  then  tliat 
the  sewage  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
reclaimed  lands  and  to  the  lands  lying  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Bondxiy.  After  use, 
and  when  comparatively  pure,  the  sewage  is 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  creek  north 
of  Trombay.    To  the  present  system  in  use 


for  the  removal  of  the  night  soil  Major 
Tulloch  is  opposed,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
substitution  of  the  wet  system  would  be  an 
improvement ;  but  as  it  has  been  determined 
to  continue  the  Ilallacore  method,  he  proposes 
that  the  night  soil  should  be  conveyed  by 
rail  direct  from  Chinch  Bunder  to  the  lands 
under  reclamation  to  the  west  of  Trombay, 
and  there  utilised  with  the  sewage.  The 
system  of  utilisation  of  the  sewage  which  he 
recommends  is  that  introduced  by  fieneral 
Scott,  which  seems  peculiarly  suited  for 
adoption  in  Bombay.  The  total  cost  of  this 
scheme  Major  Tulloch  estimates  at  £640,000. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 
[from  our  correspondent.] 

THE  Western  Club-house  is  .imong  the  latest 
buildings  designed  b\'  David  Hamilton,  an  ar- 
chitect who,  during  a  long  professional  life,  com- 
manded the  universal  esteem  of  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow.  Perhaijs  the  quality  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  llr.  Hamilton,  in  at  least  his  prime 
and  his  later  years,  is  masculine  vigour.  AVhatever 
other  fault  they  m.iy  possess — the  detail  may  some- 
times ]a:?k  purity  and  sometimes  refinement — they 
have  never  feebleness. 

Void  of  weak  fever  and  self-conscious  cry. 
Truth  bold  and  pure  in  her  own  nakedness. 

They  are  singular!}'  free  from  all  meretricious  artifice; 
defects  are  not  sought  to  be  diverted  from  or  disguised 
by  cunning  of  mere  handicraft  or  costliness  of 
material,  nor  is  reg.ard  importuned  by  ai^y  undue 
obtrusion  of  special  parts  or  ''  features."  The  archi- 
tecture is  as  honest  as  is  the  masonry — stone  treated 
as  stone,  and  not  as  wood  or  plaster. 

Although  in  the  Western  Club-house  there  is  but 
little  ''  composition,"  and  much  of  the  detail  is  ex- 
ceedingly objectionable,  few  buildings  in  Glasgow 
enjoy  greater  dignity,  a  distinction  almost  wholly 
owing  to  the  grand  breadth  of  treatment.  There  is 
nothing  petty  about  it.  All  is  large  and  liberal, 
broad  and  massive,  an  outcome  of  a  mind  that  had 
no  room  for  littlenesses — playing  with  "  bits,"  and 
toying  with  stones  bedded  in  mortar  as  if  they  were 
gems  set  in  gold.  "And  to  add  greater  honours  to 
his  age,"  this,  although  one  of  Hamilton's  latest 
works — carried  on  indeed  while  in  his  late  illness — 
is  wholly  different  in  style  from  any  of  those  in  which 
he  chiefly  achieved  his  fame.  In  the  Western  Club- 
house and  a  cotemporary  work,  the  British  Linen 
Banking  Company's  Office,  there  is  a  remarkable 
ready  apprehension  of  the  change  that  was  coming 
over  the  spirit  of  architecture,  the  new  and  free'r 
manner  that  will  be  ascribed  to  a  succeeding 
generation. 

In  thirty  years'  time  the  Club-house  has  become 
too  small,  and  an  addition  has  just  been  built  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Iloneyman.  This  addition  is  a  con- 
tinuation along  S.  Vincent-street,  and  much  im- 
proves the  proportion  of  this  elevation,  for,  although 
the  building  is  throughout  characterised  by  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  the  frontage  towards  S.  Vincent- 
street  the  windows  are  so  tall  and  comparatively  so 
close  together  that  the  facade  had  perhaps  as  much 
of  the  vertical  as  of  the  horizontal  in  its  composition. 
Mr.  Iloneyman  has  judiciously  carried  akjng  the 
lines  of  the  original  building,  his  principal  innova- 
tion upon  the  genius  of  his  example  being  a  bay 
or  oriel  window  upon  the  second-floor.  This  gives 
interest  to  the  elevation,  and  although  placed  at  an 
irregular  interval,  like  to  a  discord  in  music,  in 
nowise  disturbs  the  general  harmony  of  the  design. 
But  it  is  possible  to  "  manage  with  disjointed  skill 
the  matter  well,  the  manner  ill,"  and  a  bay-window 
resting  upon  a  balcony  (a  parallelogram  in  plan 
and  extending  lengthwise  beyond  it),  the  balconj' 
carried  by  consoles  over  a  three-light  window, 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  illegitimate  construction, 
both  lesthetically  and  mechanically.  For  the  three- 
light  wiiulow,  the  consoles,  and  the  balcony  there  is 
warrant  from  the  Buchanan-street  elevation,  but 
when  consoles  have  "  a  ilouble  debt  to  pay  " — to 
carry  besides  a  balcony  a  bay-wini!ow — they  should 
surely  be  of  a  more  powerful  outline  and  a  larger 
treatment.  Mr.  Iloneyman  has  thought  lit  to  vary 
them,  aiul  having  varied  them  at  all  niiglit  have 
varied  them  more,  and  made  them  greater  for  their 
greater  purpose.  The  endeavour  apparently  has 
been  to  continue  the  genius  of  the  design  by  carry- 
ing into  the  addition  in  S.  Vincent-street  a  pro- 
minent feature  from  the  Buchanan-street  elevation, 
and  to  compose  with  this  a  wholly  new  if  not  f'jreign 
element,  and  by  this  composition  to  subserve  two 
purposes — to  v,ary  by  something  distinctive  the 
fenestration  on  two  floors  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  commooplace,  and  on  the  two  others  to 


derive  from  this  a  legitimate  apology  for  a  change 
of  spacing  of  voids  and  solids,  necessitated  from  the 
frontages  of  the  old  and  the  new  buildings  having  to 
each  other  (for  the  design)  no  proportional  relation. 
This  want  of  proportional  relation  has  also  stood  in 
the  wa}'  of  a  continuously  regular  division  of  the 
panels,  windows,  and  trusses  (a  study  from  Piranesi) 
which  form  the  frieze,  and  of  the  blocks  in  the 
main  cornice.  The  one  really  objectionable  feature 
in  the  addition  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Honeyman  is 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it  is  only  a  continua- 
tion of  what  he  had  before  him  in  the  old  building 
— a  series  of  piers  in  the  parapet  over  the  entabla- 
ture which  most  provokingly  interrupt  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  magnificent  horizontal  line  against 
the  sky.  If  these  are  not  chimne3's,  or  some  other 
absolute  necessity  that  knows  no  law,  the  oppor- 
tunity should  have  been  taken  for  sweeping  them 
away  altogether.  An  addition  to  the  Western  Club- 
house was  not  an  inviting  subject,  and  this  not  from 
the  high  reputation  of  the  architect  of  the  original 
building,  nor  from  his  manner  being  so  very  different 
from  that  at  the  present  day,  but  from  the  considera- 
tion that  to  do  no  more  than  continue  the  original 
design  would  be  to  render  the  whole  facade  common- 
place, and  that  to  do  more  might  be  to  disturb  the 
whole  composition.  Mr.  Honeyman  has  done  more 
without  disturbing,  and  in  that  more  has  added  a 
new  interest. 

Banks  are  ever  busy  building.  Besides  the 
magnificent  premises  for  the  Clydesdale  Company, 
situated  within  a  stone's-tbrow  of  the  Western  Club- 
house, and  now  in  progress  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Burnet,  a  transpontine  office  for  the  British  Linen 
Company,  designed  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Son,  &. 
Ritchie,  has  just  been  completed  ;  a  similar  office  for 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Company,  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  has  just  been  begun;  a  new  front- 
age for  the  City  of  Glasgow's  Argyle-street  branch 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Barclay,  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  is  having  extensive  alterations 
made  upon  its  interior,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  PediUe 
&  Kinnear,  of  Edinbm-gh.  The  Royal  Bank  boasts 
of  perhaps  the  grandest  portico  in  Glasgow,  a  study 
from  the  Erectheon,  and  hence  showing  perhaps 
little  originality,  but  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
the  finest  judgment.  But  if  the  Royal  may  boast 
of  its  portico,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  its  return- 
elevations  towards  Royal  Bank  and  Royal  Ex- 
change Places.  These  '-places  "  have  become  great 
business  thoroughfares,  and  it  may  be  that  among 
the  alterations  presently  in  progress,  it  is  intended  to 
give  to  them  an  architectural  expression  worthy  of 
a  wealthy  company,  and  of  the  position  they  occupy 
as  principal  communications  between  the  most 
fashionable  street  in  the  city  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. "  'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wish'd."  The  new  frontage  to  "  the  City's  "  branch 
in  Argyle-street  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  office 
from  the  shops  on  each  side  of  it.  In  this  Mr. 
Barclay  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  plan  is 
ingenious,  aud  the  design,  like  most  of  this  archi- 
tect's works,  is  impressed  with  a  strong  individuality. 
Shakspeare  (per  B'aulconbridge)  says  that  "some  sins 
do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth  ;"  the  torus  of  the 
base  of  a  pilaster  projecting  its  semi-diameter  be- 
}  ond  the  plinth  is  not  one  of  them. 

We  have  a  saying  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed — 
"  The  nearer  the  kirk  the  far'er  frae  grace."  Of  old 
those  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  Temple  were  cast 
out,  and  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  were  over- 
thrown, but  the  Christians  of  to-day,  wiser  in  their 
generation,  are  about  to  reverse  all  this — the  Univer- 
sity having  been  converted  into  a  railway  station, 
there  is  now  a  serious  proposal  to  convert  S.  George's 
Church  into  a  Stock  Exchange  ! 

Having  wast^  ground  enough, 
Shall  wo  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary? 

Rather,  while  working  a  continuous  series  of  pro- 
miscuous exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  propor- 
tion, and  exchange  upon  the  old  lunatic  asylum  and 
the  gaol,  shall  we  m.ike  any  account  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  S.  George,  and  possibly  to  the  drag-ou 
— as  if  in  Scotland  kirks  were  consecrated,  or  if  in 
Glasgow  Stark  was  appreciated  ?  Perish  the  thought, 
and  the  church  with  it.  An  architect  is  to  submit 
plans  of  the  alterations  that  will  be  required,  although 
nowadays  architects  who  have  anything  in  common 
with  the  grand  and  massive  style  of  Stark  are,  I 
fear,  few  and  far  between.  Stark's  bold  conceptions 
atul  singularly  appropriate  detail  show  him  to 
have  been  an  architect  of  alike  great  original  genius 
and  high  culture.  Ilis  works  are  (or  rather  were) 
among  tlic  greatest  ornaments  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
spire  of  S.  George's  Church  is  eminently  charac- 
terised by  picturesqueness  and  artistic  breadth. 

''  New  lamps  for  old  ones." — Aladdin.  In 
Union-street  there  is  coming  to  completion  a  build- 
ing which  is  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and 
in  front  of  it  there  have  just  been  placed  half  a 
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ti^ztT.  iampii  and  lamp-irons  which  are  the  criticised 
of  nil  crjxicf!.  •■'  Critics  all  are  ready  made,"  says  a 
pf>et  "wfj*  kae.w  sometliirif;  about  them,  altliough 
irom  tbe  multitudinous  and  multifarious  exjiression 
T>f  ttpttvipn  upon  the  "'Union-street  lamps"  it 
mi^t  Jw;  pftpposed  that  of  late  the  great  maiiufac- 
iBfirn;  and  commercial  city  of  Glasgow  had  been 
•wundejfolly  ftmsy  in  alike  the  production  and  the 
distribulv.>n  of  the  article.  IJut  critics  got  up  in  a 
inrnr  arc  not.  likely  to  he  the  best  judges  of  wholly 
friginal  ^orUs,  the  conscientious  result  of  the 
t^arocrt  sti«ly  of  a  lifetime.  They  may  see  the 
hri^naUty  V»ut  not  know  tiie  merit.  A  widely- 
i'X-jw^saed  opinion  is  that  tlie  lamp-iron  is  mucli  too 
3Das:*ivc  for  the  lamp  that  it  supports.  This  r.lijcc- 
ItioD  ai4 ««ce  vanishes  when  it  is  seen  that  tlio  lamp- 
STMi  is  in  two  stages,  a  pedestal  and  a  tripod.  The 
pedestal  w  proportioneil  to  the  tripod,  and  the 
tripod  to  the  lamp.  The  general  design  is  massive, 
ibecanse  that  the  lamp-iron  is  a  carefully-studied 
sdjanrt  to  the  building,  or  rather,  is  intimatel}' 
rdatcd  vit^i  it.  Fcr  S(%  the  '' Union-street  lamps  " 
are  characterised  by  a  grandeur  of  conception  to 
■which,  in  works  of  this  kind,  Glasgow  has  been 
Wtkprto  a  stranger  ;  outlined  with  great  power,  yet 
delailwl  ivith  great  delicacy — ■"  strength  ever  veil'd 
by  grace."" 

There  18  a  proposal  to  erect  in  Glasgow  by  shilling 
CtmtrUmtkms  a  monument  to  the  national  poet, 
Bobert  Burns.  *Tust  now  the  sum  collected  iu  shillings 
35  9omethrDg:  over  a  thousand  pounds.  What 
iono  the  monument  may  take  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
cttSJed  by  those  chiefly  interested,  but  a  writer  in 
tie  Nnccustle  Chronic/e  has  kindly  obliged  us  with 
a  fev  hmts.  He  says  : — "  I  was  glad  to  learn  that 
Glas^ir  is  about  to  put  Edinburgh  to  shamt'  in  one 
particular  at  least.  Every  one  who  has  visited 
Eiiinhurgh  knows  what  a  miserable  monument  to 
the  natiomal  poet  of  Scotland,  Robert  IJurns,  is 
aliowerf  to  disfigure  Calton-hill.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
npprnbrium  of  Scotland  that  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingiitiin  should  be  s^>  disgraced.  The  Glasgow  folk 
are  raising  a  fund  by  a  shilling  subscription  where- 
"wjlli  to  erect  a  worthy  monument  to  Burns  in 
S.  George V square."  The  only  monument  now 
pos^ibli;  in  George-square,  supposing  a  site  in 
George-sqnare  to  be  sought,  and  the  authorities  to 
grant  it^  is  a  statue.  Now,  the  "miserable  monu- 
ment (hat  is  allowed  to  disfigure  Calton-hill,"  "  the 
opproUium  of  Scotland,"  ''the  disgrace  of  the 
metropolis,"  is  a  statue,  and  something  more,  a 
?tati3c  b_v  Flaxman,  and  a  Greek  Temple.  The 
(jToek  Temples  of  "  the  Hodern  Athens  "  are  among 
its  proodest  ornaments,  and  it  will  be  something  new 
to  most  people  to  hear  of  a  statue  by  Flaxman  as 
either  a  "miserable  monument,"  or  as  a  "disgrace  to 
a  metrDwdis."  I  know  not  why  Burns  should  have 
a  mouBment  in  Glasgow,  lie  was  in  nowise  asso- 
riatc^A  iritb  the  city  ;  he  was  the  national  poet,  and 
his  geuJus  has  been  nationally  commemorated — in 
the  niausokium  over  his  grave  at  Dumfries,  and  in 
the  ccnutapJis  at  his  birtiiplace,  and  in  the  capital  of 
his  country,  Glasgow  <iught  to  be  just  before  it  is 
geaerous,  and  an  early,  if  not  a  lir.st  debt,  is  due  to 
ThomaH  Campbell.  i)'i  the  author  of  "The  Pleasures 
©f  11o|k;,''  the  only  public  memorial  in  his  native 
dlT  b  a  portrait  in  the  MacLellan  galleries. 

Your  readers  will,  I  think,  thank  you  for  bring- 
lag  to  a  close  the  controversy  on  "  Greek  and 
Gotliic,"  as  it  wxs  degenerating  into  mere  fence. 


INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

LAST  week  we  gave  an  account  of  Captain 
Lyon's  first  lecture  on  the  "Temples  and 
Idob  of  India,"  and  on  Friday  evening,  the  '20th 
inM.,  this  gentleman  gave  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing portion  of  his  lecture  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  to  as  crowded  an  audience  as  was  present 
the  previous  week. 

It  ifUi  he  remembered  (hat  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Ja?t  lecture  Captain  I-3'on  confined  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  South  of  India,  but  he 
proposed  this  time  to  go  in  a  northerly  direction. 
At  tl»c  north  of  Madras,  Captain  Ej'on  said,  there 
lies  the  Tarputry  Tcinfde,  ruined  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Canveni-  River,  wlijcli  at  some  period  rose  ten 
feet  above  it,  hut  which  still  preserves  some  of  the 
rexanants  ot  its  beautiful  carving.  Like  Avadea, 
CoriU,  and  Tinnevtdly,  it  is  built  of  the  same  hard, 
dark  rtone,  and  is,  if  possible,  even  a  greater  marvel 
of  patient  Indian  labour  and  skill.  The  Cauvcry 
Etct  15  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  its  disappearance 
Iveaesth  stmie  rocks  is  marvellous.  It  compresses 
Hself  into  narrow  limits,  issuing  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  a  volume  of  .*tpray,  which  has  exaclly 
U)e  appearance  of   a  column  of  smoke  rising  many 
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feet  into  the  air,  hence  the  name  of  the  Smoking 
River.  The  beautiful  Deria  Dowlut,  with  its 
exquisite  verandahs  and  carvings,  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  which,  though  at  the  present  time 
almost  destroyed,  earned  it  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Alhambra,  was  built  by  Tippoo,  and  owned  and 
inhabited  afterwards  by  our  great  Duke,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Mysore  plateau,  2,000ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  Bailoor,  near  Deria  Dowlut,  is  a  temple 
which  is  so  exquisitely  chiselled  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  it  is  not  Danish  wood  carvings 
we  are  looking  at ;  they  are  very  small  and  wonder- 
fully delicate.  The  more  one  examines  it  the  more 
one  is  puzzled  to  understand  how  any  one  couhl 
have  even  imagined,  much  less  attempted,  such  a 
task,  and  yet  here  before  us  it  has  not  only  been 
attempted,  but  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  who  had  not  seen  it  would  believe  it  possible. 
Luckily  this  temple  is  most  sacred,  so  much  so  that 
no  one  is  admitted  while  certain  dail}'  ceremonies 
are  being  performed,  and  this  has  saved  it  from 
iniquitous  spol'a  ion.  Twelve  miles  further  on 
there  are  the  ruins  of  Ilallabeed,  the  remains  of  a 
large  city,  of  which  the  walls  can  be  but  faintly 
traced.  The  Temple  of  Ilallabeed,  surrounded  with 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  guarded  by  snakes  and 
wild  animals,  had  been  given  over  to  desecrating 
loafers,  who  sold  the  figures  so  beautifully  carved, 
and  completely  destroyed  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
marvels  of  India.  A  wall  is  now  built  around  it, 
and  the  building  guarded  by  police,  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  a  destruction  which  can  never  be 
remedied.  The  labour  bestowed  on  its  carving, 
the  friezes  (one  of  which  is  (ift.  high  and  -lOOft. 
long,  and  exhibits  every  god  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon),  the  reliefs,  the  perspectives,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  immense  masses  of  stone 
have  been  pushed  forward  or  thrown  back  (to 
obtain  at  all  times  a  good  perspective),  remain  one 
of  the  mysteries  and  one  of  the  monuments  of 
Indian  art.  The  district  of  which  Hallabeed  was 
the  capital  was  formerly  called  Dwara  Samudra, 
the  walls  of  which  are  four  miles  in  circumference. 
In  this  temple,  as  in  that  of  Bailoor,  the  one  great 
peculiarity  is  the  dissimilarity  between  the  east  and 
west  sides.  The  former,  710ft.  long,  contains  not 
less  than  2,000  carved  elephants  and  bas  reliefs.  As 
a  marvellous  exhibition  of  patient  human  labour 
the  world  cannot  produce  its  equal.  Nor  is  it  for 
industry  alone  that  th^  building  is  remarkable.  The 
mode  iu  which  the  eastern  face  is  broken  up  by  the 
larger  masses,  so  as  to  give  height  and  play  of  light 
and  shade,  is  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  what 
the  Gothic  architects  attempteil  by  their  transepts. 
If  these  friezes  were  spread  along  a  plain  surface 
they  would  lose  more  than  half  their  effect  ;  but 
here  the  artistic  combination  of  horizontal  with 
vertical  lines,  and  the  play  of  outline  and  of  light 
and  shade,  far  surpass  anything  in  Gothic  art.  The 
effects  are  just  what  the  Medi:v'val  architects  were 
often  aiming  at,  but  never  attained  so  perfect!}'  as 
has  been  done  at  Hallabeed.  Near  this  is  the 
cool,  delightful  Neilgherry  or  Blue  Mountains,  from 
which  is  to  he  obtained  a  view  of  some  lovely 
waterfalls,  caused  by  a  river  which  falls  5,000ft.  in 
the  short  space  of  two  miles;  the  sight  is  as  pretty 
as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  Todas  were  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  mountains.  Near  to 
Neilgherry  is  to  be  found  the  only  spot  in  the 
worlil  where  tlie  oak  and  orange  trees  may  he  found 
growing  side  by  side.  The  ruins  of  Vijianuggur,  or 
BeejnuL;gur,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  India.  This  city,  of  which 
a  large  jtortion  of  the  walls  is  still  standing, 
covered  an  area  of  seven  square  miles,  and  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  defied  the  whole 
power  of  the  Mussulman  armies.  At  this  place 
there  is  to  be  found  a  small  temple  dedicated  to 
Ilanooman.  the  monkey  g<>d;  and  it  is  curious  as 
well  as  interesting  to  compare  what  remains  of  this 
Hindoo  city  with  its  rival,  tlie  Mahometan  capital, 
called  IJeejapoor.  Iu  both  we  note  the  .same  dreary 
desolation,  every  trace  of  human  habitations  having 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  in  the  former  the  beauti- 
ful stone  temples  alone  remain  to  arrest  our  unqua- 
lified admiration,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  nothing 
left  of  its  ancient  grandeur  except  the  splendid 
mausoleums  whieli  it  was  tho  custom  of  the 
monarchs  to  build  during  their  lifetime  to  receive 
their  bodies  after  death.  The  wonderful  Buddhist 
cavi's  of  Karlee  are  almost  the  only  traces  of  the 
Buddhists  in  that  part  of  India,  with  woodwork 
erected  before  tlie  Christian  era.  In  the  royal  city 
of  Ahmedaiiad  are  to  be  seen  two  windows  of  a 
desecrated  mosque,  carved  out  of  granite  blocks 
three  inches  thick  and  several  feet  square,  but  so 
delicately  executed  that  they  present  rather  the 
appearance  of  lace  of  wood-carving  than  stone 
work.     Shutroonije  is   the  sacred  hill  of   tbe  Jains, 


where  there  are  man)'  temples  massed  together,  coa- 
taiuing  3,600  images  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
Ganges,  that  sacred  river,  is  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  Hindus  that  many  of  them  prefer  to  be 
drowned  iu  it  to  living  away  from  it.  At  Agra  is 
to  be  seen  the  Taj-Mahal,  that  celebrated  mausoleum 
of  Shah  Jehan,  built  of  white  marble  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  to  erect  which,  like  the  Mundapum 
at  Madura,  cost  one  million  of  pounds  sterling;  and 
thus  we  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  how  the 
Blahometans  and  Hindus  spent  their  enormous 
wealth. 

All  the  places  described  by  Captain  Lyon  were 
taken  from  photographs,  and  shown  by  means  of 
the  magic  lantern.  The  outlines  of  the  photographs 
were  beautifullj'  clear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  way  in  which  in  so  short  a  time  so  distinct  an 
idea  could  be  gained  uf  the  marvels  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

. ^ 

THE    TURKISH    EXHIBITION     BUILDINGS 
AT  VIENNA. 

THE  great  difference  between  the  Oriental  ex- 
hibits to  be  collected  at  Vienna  next  year  as 
compared  with  those  shown  at  previous  exhibitions, 
will  be  that  the  Vienna  collection  is  to  form  a  true 
representation  of  actual  Oriental  life  and  civilisation 
as  they  in  realit}'  exist  at  the  present  time,  instead 
of  being  merely  a  fantastic  show  of  luxurious  splen- 
dour and  impracticable  decorative  effects.  Turkey 
and  Egypt  especially  are  making  great  efforts  to  be 
worthily  represented  at  Vienna,  and  the  Turkish, 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  are 
sparing  no  expense  to  illustrate  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  possible  the  peculiarities  of  their  re- 
spective countries  in  industry,  art,  commerce,  and 
social  life.  It  is  not  the  object  of  these  countries  to 
construct  pavilions  and  kiosks — as  they  indeed 
exist  in  the  East,  though  only  as  gorgeous  archi- 
tectural structures  of  pomp  and  luxury — and  then 
to  fill  them  like  jewellery  shops  with  all  kinds  of 
rare  and  costly  specimens  of  Oriental  wealth  ;  but  ' 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  buildings  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt  are  model  edifices,  which  in  design,  construc- 
tion, and  interior  arrangement  will  represent  the 
general  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in  those 
countries,  and  show  their  practical  advantages  for 
the  purpose  of  being  adopted  or  imitated  else- 
where. 

Fortunately  the  construction  of  these  buildings 
has  been  entrusted  by  both  countries  to  the  most 
competent  persons,  who  entered  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  respective  tasks  with  enlighteneil 
views  becoming  the  occasion.  It  appeared  at  first 
that  the  Turkish  buildings  would  be  eclipsed  in  im- 
portance by  the  Egyptian  structures,  but  more  re- 
cently the  former  have  made  such  progress  as  to  put 
their  rivals  in  the  shnde.  The  principal  effect  of  the 
Turkish  style  of  building  is  not  produced  by  their 
external  appearance,  but  by  the  interior  arrange- 
ment and  decoration.  The  general  management  of 
the  Turkish  Exhibition  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
architect  Mantani,  a  gentleman  who,  as  "  Court 
Decorator  to  the  Sultan,"  has  achieved  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  new 
palace  buildings  at  Constantinople,  by  the  revival  of 
the  pure  old  Turkish  style  of  ornamentation  and  de- 
coration, and  on  whom  now  devolves  the  important 
task  of  presenting  to  the  European  world  a  general 
view  of  the  rich  artistic,  industrial,  and  commercial 
productive  power  of  Turkey. 

For  this  purpose  a  number  of  buildings  are  being 
erected,  which,  as  types  of  Turkish  architecture, 
will,  as  regards  their  practical  object,  correspond 
Ijretty  nearly  with  the  several  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
group  of  buildings,  so  that,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  gritups  of  the  two  tountries,  a  very 
interesting  comparison  of  the  peculiarities  and  diffe- 
rences in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  styles  will  be 
afforded  to  the  visitors.  The  Turkish  group  will 
consist  of  a  dwelling-house  with  bath,  a  bazaar,  a 
cafe',  another  large  building  which,  as  "  Cercle 
<)riental."  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  casino  or 
club  for  the  Oriental  visitors,  and,  lastlj',  of  a  large 
public  fountain.  Apart  from  these  buildings,  the 
aetual  exhibition  of  Turkish  industrial  products  and 
manufactures  will  be  located  in  the  extreme  eastern 
side  gallery  of  the  Industrial  Palace,  and  conse- 
quently close  to  the  group  of  buildings  mentioned. 

The  Turkish  dwelling-house,  which  is  the  most 
advanced  towards  ccunpletion,  is  externally  a  very 
simple  unassuming  structure,  which  does  not  seem 
to  bear  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  edifices, 
but  it  is  iu  reality  an  exact  specimen  of  a  dwelling- 
house  of  an  opulent  Turkish  private  gentleman,  who, 
according  to  tho  custom  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  attaches  little  importance  to  the  exterior, 
but  so  much  the  greater  attention  to  the  elegance 
and  comfort  of  the  rooms  in  the  interior.     During 
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the  course  of  construction  certain  technical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Turkish  style  of  architecture  anil  mode 
of  construction  attracted  general  attention.  The 
wooden  framework  has  been  put  together  with  ex- 
traordinary care  and  almost  pedantic  exactness,  and 
the  firmness  and  strength  of  the  comparatively  weak 
beams  have  been  increased  by  their  being  placed  on 
the  narrow  side,  broadside  uppermost.  Inside  and 
outside  the  beams  are  boarded  with  slit  deal,  and 
the  surfaces  are  thickly  plastered  with  mortar,  so 
as  to  form  hollow  walls,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  giving  greater  warmth.  The  flat  roofs  are 
covered  with  gutter  tiles,  which  is  the  usual  roofing 
material  in  Turkey  from  the  palace  to  the  lowest 
hut.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house  and  the  adjoin- 
ing bath  is  rather  irregular,  and  little  attractive,  but 
it  corresponds  to  the  comfortable  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  interior  rooms,  which  give  the 
form,  as  it  were,  to  the  exterior.  The  great  number 
of  rooms  iu  the  ground  and  the  first  floor,  which 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  building, 
considering  its  .small  external  size,  are  divided  into 
the  men's  dwelling  (Selamik)  and  the  women's 
dwelling  (Haremlik),  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
staircase.  ^  The  rooms  are  not  large,  but  there  are 
many,  which  very  practically  communicate  with  one 
another. 

_  Of  the  interior  decoration,  which  is  intended  to  be 
rich  and  elegant,  but  not  extravagant,  only  speci- 
mens are  seen  for  the  present;  these,  however, 
sufficiently  indicate  what  it  will  be  when  completed. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  the  richly  ornamented  ceilings 
In  the  gentlemeu's  and  ladies'  rooms.  These  ceilings 
are  distinguished  by  a  diversified  division  of  the 
space,  as  well  as  by  the  liveliness  of  the  form.j  and 
the  magnificent  colouring  of  the  ornaments,  although 
the  latter  consist  only  of  Turkish  letters,  the  dilfe- 
rent  parts  of  which,  however,  are  formed  of  plants 
and  arabesques.  The  letters  form  partly  passages 
from  the  Koran,  p.artly  benedictions  for  the  Sultan. 
Harmonising  with  the'ceilings  is  the  splendour  of  the 
colours  of  the  glass  fr.amework  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  wmdows,  whilst  the  lower  parts,  which  are  at 
present  closed  Iiy  ordinary  European  shutters,  will 
te  filled  in  with  wooden  trellis-work.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  Turkish  decorative  art,  also,  are  the 
marble  works  executed  in  white  stone  from  the  Mar- 
mora Islands,  which  are  intended  for  ornamenting 
the  rooms  in  the  Haremlik,  these  consisting  of  cupola- 
shaped  fountains  of  filigree  work,  from  which  will 
spring  from  nine  to  ten  jets  of  water,  and  chimneys, 
also  made  of  white  marble,  the  columns  and  tendril- 
shaped  relievoes  giving  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
Turkish  sculptor  work. 

The  bath,  which  is  built  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
contains  in  the  ground  floor  the  heating  apparatus! 
and  in  the  first  floor  two  bath-rooms,  which  are  laid 
out  with  white  marble,  and  will  be  provideil  with 
very  ingenious  arrangements  for  heating  bv  hot  air 
and  ventilation. 

On  the  left  of  the  house  the  bazaar  is  being  erected  ; 
this  appears  to  be  only  a  small  structure  containing 
four  sale  rooms.  Yet  this  bazaar  is  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Turkish  style  of  building,  the  extra" 
ordinarily  flat  and  compressed  pointed  arches,  which 
are  built  of  bricks  with  particular  skill,  form  a  con- 
trast to  the  high,  small  ])ointed  windows  of  the 
Arabian  architectural  .style.  The  wooden  super- 
structure which  will  be  placed  on  the  arcades  of  the 
bazaar  will  serve  as  a  store-room  for  the  shops  in 
the  ground  floor. 

Adjoining  the  bazaar  will  be  the  Turkish  cafe,  a 
neat  and  elegant  building,  which  is  erected  on  an 
elevated  terrace,  and  surrounded  by  a  verandah.  In 
this  building,  also,  the  exterior  is  di^tingiiislied  by 
ornaments  in  the  sliape  of  railings,  gables,  &c.  Par- 
ticularly beautiful  will  be,  according  to  the  plan,  the 
painted  windows  of  this  cafe,  which  sliow  that  the 
Turks  are  .also  masters  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
beautiful  plastic  ornaments  arc  enUvened  bv  varie- 
gated but  tasteful  paintings.  liehind  the' cafe,  a 
kaik,  one  of  the  fantastic  Turkish  gondolas,  will  be 
stationed  on  the  so-called  Ileustadel  water.  The 
"Cercle  Oriental,"  which  is  being  erected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Turkish  dwelling-house,  facing  the 
Fine  Arts  building,  will  be  a  pretty  large  edifice  with 
a  highlopcii  staircase.  It  will  be  of  an  Oriental 
character,  flanked  by  two  pavilions,  one  decorated  in 
the  Turkish,  the  .itlicr  in  the  Chinese  style. 

The  most  important  Turkish  edifice,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  will  be  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  garden  ground,  between  tlie  hnlustrial 
Palace  and  the  Eiiie  Arts  building.  The  rougher 
parts  of  this  fountain  are  all  finished,  and  the  work- 
men have  begun  to  execute  the  ilecorations.  This 
fountain  will  be  an  exact  facsimile  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  monumental  buildings  of  Constan- 
tinople, viz.,  the  fountain  of  Sultan  Achmeil  III., 
which  is  situated  in  the  principal  square  of  the 
Turkish   metropolis,  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 


the  Aja  Sophia.  The  erection  of  this  monument  in 
Vienna  is  also  of  historical  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
under  Sultan  Achmed  III.  (1703-30),  that  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  defeats  it  suffered,  at  Peterwardein  and 
Belgrade,  from  the  Austrian  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Eiigen,  of  Savoy,  the  military  power 
of  the  Osmans  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  Europe. 
As  a  memorial  of  the  association  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Turkish  culture  with  that  of  the 
"Western  world,  Achmed  III.'s  fountain  has  not  been 
inappropriately  chosen,  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
sultan  that  the  introduction  of  European  institutions 
into  the  Turkish  empire  commenced. 

In  its  principal  forms  the  fountain  has  a  somewhat 
heavj-  and  clumsy  ajipearance,  which  is  rather  in- 
creased b}'  the  far-projecting  fiat  roof,  with  the  un- 
sightly cones  which,  however,  are  favourites  with 
the  Turks.  The  broad  surfaces  of  the  walls  of  the 
four  fronts  are,  however,  cleverly  concealed  by  the 
marble  ornamentation  in  relievo  by  which  they  are 
covered,  which  at  the  buildings  in  the  Exhibition 
grounds  is  supplied  by  plaster  casts  after  the  original. 
These  relievos  belong  to  the  finest  specimens  of 
Oriental  ornamental  work,  as  well  from  their  rich- 
ness as  from  their  variety  of  design,  and  the  com- 
bination of  imaginative  freedom  and  realistic  truth- 
fulness in  the  execution  of  the  botanical  forms 
employed  as  ornaments.  Each  of  the  four  fronts  is 
differently  decorated,  the  arrangement  of  the  doors, 
niches,  pillars,  consoles,  continuously  changing, 
whilst  the  sculptures  and  relievos  have  not  the  some- 
what monotonous  natural  colour  of  the  stone,  but  are 
tastefully  painted  and  gilded.  There  are,  besides, 
projecting  at  the  four  corners,  round  balconies,  the 
high  bay  windows  of  which  are  filled  in  by  gilded 
bronze  trellises.  The  fountain  itself  is  railed  off  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  people  will  have  to 
reach  their  pitchers  and  vessels  through  the  openings 
in  the  trellis  work  in  order  to  fill  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  subjects  of  the  relievo  tablets  with 
which  the  fountain  is  ornamented  consists  of  vases 
with  flower  bouquets.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  artistic  in  stjde  than  the 
large  full  roses,  lilies,  pinks,  and  fruit  stems,  every 
leaf  and  every  branch  of  which  is  formed  with  life- 
like accuracy,  and  produces  tlie  impression  of  a  piece 
of  ornament  executed  with  the  most  artistic  care. 

Between  these  ornaments  runs,  as  in  all  Turkish 
works  of  art,  the  fantastic  conglomeration  of  letters 
of  Turkish  proverbs  and  sayings.  The  golden  letter 
forms  on  a  blue  ground  have  likewise  an  ornamental 
character,  and  the  sense  of  these  Turkish  sentences 
agrees  with  the  object  of  the  building,  praising,  as 
the}- do,  the  water  iu  the  interior,  ^' the  waves  of 
which  surpass  the  Semsem  of  Mekka  and  the  paradise 
well  Selsebil."  The  Koran  text,  "  411  things  live 
by  water,"  is  frequently  repeated. 

In  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  products  of  Turkish 
industry  and  manufactures,  workmen  are  busily 
occupied  in  putting  up  the  glass  cases  and  pedestals 
for  placing  the  Turkish  draperj-  figures.  Here  is 
also  to  be  seen  the  model  of  the  Turkish  coat  of 
arms,  of  enormous  dimensions,  3  metres  high,  by 
.5  metres  broad,  which  will  adorn  the  gjibles  above 
the  portals  of  this  gallery.  It  consists  of  a  round 
shield,  with  the  monogram  of  the  Sultan,  crowned 
by  an  open  Oriental  helmet,  and  surrounded  bv 
banners  and  horses'  tails  with  the  crescent.  The 
Turki.sh  Industrial  Exhibition  will  be  so  extensive 
that  five  additional  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
pillars  had  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  principal  gallery 
as  well  as  in  the  opposite  side  gallery. 

The  workmen  who  execute  the  Turkish  buildings 
are  not  Turks  by  their  nationality,  but  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Bulgarians.  They  have  only  three 
kiiuls  of  tools — a  peculiar  double  axe,  a  short  hand- 
saw, and  a  gimlet.  But  with  these  simple  tools  thev 
produce  more  work  of  this  particul.tr  kind  than  the 
European  .artisans;  so  that,  notwithstanding  their 
high  wages  of  eight  francs  [ler  day,  ami  despite  the 
travelling  expenses,  it  was  found  advisable  to  engage 
thirty-tivi;  such  workmen  to  come  to  Vienna  to  finish 
the  I'urkish  buildings. — Kngineering. 


centre,  on  the  surface  level,  was  the  body  of  a  child, 
unburnt,  with  the  head  to  the  S.E.,  and  at  5ft.  S.W. 
by  S.  of  the  centre,  the  body   of  an  adult,   having 
the  head  to  S.S.E.  and  the  hands  upon  the  chest. 
This  was  upon  the  surface  level.     At   7  ft.  W.  by 
S.  of  the  centre,  and  upon  the  surfiice  level,  was  the 
body  of  an  old  person,  laid  contracted,  on  the  left 
sidej  the   head  being  to  the   N.  by  W.,    the  arms 
being  crossed  over  the  chest,  and  lying  (on  the  arms 
and  between  the  knees  and  the  head),  a  child,  very 
young,  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  hands  to 
the  knees.     Upon  the  surface,  at  Oft.  E.  of  centre, 
was  the  body  of  a  young  person,  laid  upon  the  right 
side,  the  head  being  to  the  east,  and  the  hand  up  to 
face.     There  was  a  large  quantity  of  burnt  bones  in 
close  proximity.     At  7ft.  N.E.  by  N.  of  centre  was 
a  body   on  the"  left  side  ami  upon  the  surface  level, 
the  head  being  to  the  E.S.t.  .and  the  hands  upon  the 
knees.     Before    the    face  was   a  richly-ornamented 
drinking-cup  of  novel  type  in  the  North  of  England, 
though  one  or  two  of  a  similar  type  have  occurred  in 
the  SViltshire  barrows.  The  vessel  had  the  pecuUarity 
of    a  raised  or    prominent  member   about  an    inch 
above  the  bottom — a  very  unusual  feature.     At  7ft. 
N.N.W.  of  centre,  and  I'ft.  above  the  surface,  was 
the  body  of  a  large-framed  man  upon  the  left  side. 
The  bead  had  originally  been  to   W.  by  N.,  but  had 
been  cut  away   when  the  mound  on  some  previous 
occasion  had  'been   opened  through  the  centre,  and 
(with  other  bones)  had  been  laid  in  below  the  pelvic 
bones.     A  greatly    oxidised  carving-knife    showed 
that  this  had  been  done  in  comparatively  modern 
times.     Just  to  the  N.W.  of  the  present  centre— the 
original  centre  previous  to  the  erosion  of  the  barrow 
by  the  weather— was    the  edge  of  a  grave  in  the 
rock,  being  N.  bv  W.   and  S.  by  E.,  5ft.    (Jin.  by 
4ft.  6in.,  and  Sift.  deep.      In  this  grave,  just  below 
the  natural  surface,    and  on  the  north  side,  was  a 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  few  inches  below  them 
a  food-vessel  of  peculiar    form.     At  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  which,   though  in  the  rock,  was   flagged 
throughout,  was  a  body  on  the  right  side,   the  head 
to  the  S.S.E. ,  the  h.ands  up  to  the  face,  and  thehead 
close  to  the  south  side  of  the  grave.     Before  the 
chest,  and  what  had  evidently  piuned  the  garment, 
was  a  curved  pin,   7 in.  long,  and  made  from  the 
tusks  of  boar,  three  holes  being  bored  through  the 
broad  flat  end.     Below  the  head  was  a  knife    also 
made  from  the  tusk  of  boar.     At  9^11   N.  by  -%;    of 
centre,  and  just  above  the  surface  level,  a  body  of  a 
child  was  found  lying  ou  the  left  side,  the  head  being 
to  the  W.  by  S.     Before  the  face  was  another  food- 
vessel. 

The  second  barrow  was  close  to  the  entrenchment 
above  alluded  to,  was  of  3Gft.  diameter  and  5ft.  high, 
being  formed  of  chalk  and  earth.  At  8  t  S.  .and  E. 
of  the  centre  there  was  a  body  on  the  left  side,  the 
head  being  to  E.  by  S.,  the  right  hand  on  the  h.p 
and  the  left  at  the  elbow.  The  burial  was  1ft.  above 
the  natural  surface,  .and  was  covered  with  large  slabs 
of  chalk.  At  7ft.  S.'W.  by  S.  of  thecentre,  and  1ft. 
above  the  natural  surface,  wa^  the  body  of  a  child, 
laid  head  to  the  south,  and  by  the  side  large  masses 
of  men's  bones,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  laid. a 
again  principally  near  the  head  of  the  child.  The 
adult  burials  had  been  disturbed  to  put  in  the  child. 


Scattered  about  were  numerous 


burnt  human  bones, 


THE  FEIXTOX  TITMUI.I. 

Till*;  Key.  Canon  Grcenwell,  of  Durham,  has  just 
completed  the  opening  of  two  l.-irge  tumuli  on 
Flixton  W<dd, iiitlie  vicinity  ol  Iluninaiiby,  near  Filey. 
Tile  first  barrow  opened  was  "Jsft.  in  diameter  and 
.'I'.ft.  high,  being  fonneil  of  cli.alk  and  earth.  At  a 
point  I.'Jft.  south  of  centre  anil  outground  level  was  a 
'^  food-vessel,"  which,  no  diuibt,  accompanied  the 
remains  of  a  young  chilrl  which  had  gone  almost 
wholly  to  decay.  At  Xjft.  S.S.W.  of  centre  was 
another  food-vessel,  and  close  to  it  the  much-decaved 
remains  of  another  young  child.  At  Oft.  S..S.  1*',.  of 
centre,  at  IJfl.  abovi'  the  surf.-ice  level,  was  a  third 
food-vessel,  also  with  the  remaiiis  of  a  very  young 
child,    very  decayed.     At  'Jft.   S.E.   by  S.    of  the 


At  lift, 
above  the  sur- 
the  head  to  the 


some  pieces  being  7in.  long  .and  partly  calcined.  At 
Gift,  S.'^V.  bv  W.  of  the  centre  w.as  the  body  of  a 
man  laid  on  the  right  side,  the  head  being  *«  W.  by 
N.,  the  left  arm  straight  down,  and  the  right  to  the 
hi, .  The  lower  part  of  this  man  had  been  cut  awaj 
and  some  of  the  disturbed  bones  found  with  the  child 
were  belonging  to  this  body.  At  the  centre,  where 
for  a  depth  of  Sift,  and  about  Ift.  diameter,  there 
were  grJat  quanUties  of  burnt  earth  and  «tl^"  ^'ir' 
matter,  among  which  a  body  was  lf'd<>n  the  left 
side,  thehead  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  the  h--'^  "P  to 
the  head.  At  the  knees  was  a  drinking-cup  o  rail 
size,  rudely  though  peculiarly  ornamented. 
S.W.  by  \V.  of  the  centre,  and  _tt. 
face,  was  a  body  on  the  right  .side, 
W  N  W  At  .Oft  N.  of  the  centre,  just  above  the 
wfa'ce  le;X  ts  the  body  of  a  yonng  child,  the 
la-adT.  the  south.  At  Oft.  ^••'^•^■"f  thecentre, 
measuring  to  the  centre  of  a  grave  N.W  bj  S^L 
Oifl.  bv  Gft.  and  5ft.  deep,  at  a  depth  of  41t.,  was 
tlTe  bod,,  of  a  young  woman  of  about  J-";'-^ 
on  the  right  si.le,  head  to  tlie  south  and  1'^'  »  "P  '» 
the  face.  Below  the  head  was  a  Hint  .scraper,  and 
t  the  elbows  three  beads  of  ^oue,  all  ha,^>g  on  botl. 
faces  the  pattern  of  a  cross,  differently  arranged. 
IMow  the  pelvis  was  a  fourth  bead,  of  »'™'='-''^P« 
but  plain,  illong  with  a  bron.e  drill,  ^'1"^^,,^  '^^ 
centre  and  tapering  off  to  both  ends.  At  the  face 
was  a  food-vessel.  Flat  slabs  ol  chalk  were  set 
round  the  body.  The  wh,.le  skeleton  .s  .  per  ect 
preservation,  {he  teeth  are  like  pe-arls,  and  '^c  ""lua 
of  a  beautiful  white  tint.  All  have  been  ^■a;^f"''y 
preserved,  and  Canon  Greenwell  intends  to  ua%e  lue 
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whole  properly  articulateci.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
grave  on  the  left  side,  the  head  to  N.E.  bv  K  ,  was 
a  man,  the  hands  being  each  on  the  opposite  elbow. 
Half  of  a  flint  knife  and  a  round  scraper  were  near 
the  head — not  apparently  associated,  but  probably 
belonging  to  the  disturbed  burials.  At  Oft.  N.E.  of 
the  centre  was  a  body  on  the  left  side,  the  head  to 
the  E.S.E.,  the  back  being  not  bowed.  The  hands 
were  to  the  face.  Touching  the  teeth  were  a  long 
and  round  scraper,  and  under  the  head  was  a  Large 
spoon-shaped  scraper.  Before  the  body  was  a  thin 
line  of  decayed  wood,  nearly  3ft.  in  length,  and  being 
possibly  the  remains  of  a  club  or  some  instrument  of 
that  kind.  This  body  was  IJft.  below  the  ground 
level.  At  the  knees  was  a  skull,  with  the  upper  jaw 
of  another  body,  the  rest  of  which  was  found  abttut 
2j^ft.  above,  and  partly  cut  through,  but  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  right  side  with  the  head  to  the  north,  the 
lower  jaw  being  left.  Upon  the  knees  was  a  round 
scraper.  Both  above  and  around  the  perfect  body 
were  scattered  bones  of  an  adult  and  a  child.  At 
8ft.  N.W.  of  the  centre  (the  present  one),  was  a 
grave  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  fift.  by  4ft.  and  4ft. 
deep.  In  the  centre  on  the  bottom  was  a  body  on 
the  right  side,  the  head  being  N.E.  by  E.,  and 
hands  upon  the  chest.  Under  tlie  neck  was  a  bone 
button  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  well-known  jet 
buttons,  which  had  doubtless  fastened  the  dress. 
Behind  the  shoulders  was  a  food-vessel.  The  head 
of  this  body  was  protected  by  .S  stones,  and  one  over 
them — a  sort  of  cist.  The  barrows  proved  to  be  as 
interesting  as  any  yet  opened  in  the  East  Riding. 


basement  of  a  tower.  The  style  observable  in  all 
the  buildings  was  Decorated,  which  prevailed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  monastery  was  built; 
but  fragments  occasionally  appeared  of  decidedlj'  a 
later  date. 


THE 


RESTORATION  "    OF    CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  WHITE  FRIARS  OF 
COVENTRY. 

THIS  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper, 
read  by  Mr.  W.   G.  Fretton,  of  Coventry,  at 
the  meeting   of    the   Archa;ological   Section,  in  the 
Secretary's    Room    at    the    Miiiland    Institute,    on 
Thursday  week.    Mr.  Fretton,  after  some  preliminary 
remarks,   said  the  White  Friars  or  Carmelites  took 
their  name  from  ^fount  Carinel,  where  their  order 
first    originated.     Tliey    claimed    considerable   anti- 
quity, dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elias. 
It  was  not,   however,  until   the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth    century    that    their    organisation    properly 
commenced.     Their  first  introduction  into  England 
appeared  to  be  about  1240.     They  appeared  to  have 
had  about   forty  houses   in  England,  but  the  order 
did  not  gain   a   footing  in  Warwickshire  until  the 
fifteenth  year  of    Edward   III.,    when    William  de 
Engleton  gave  to  the  Provincial  Prior  of   the  Order 
of  Mount  Carmel  in  England  one  messuage  and  ten 
acres  of  land  in  Coventry,   on  which  land  Sir  John 
Poultney  erected  a  house   for  them.     After  giving 
some  historical  details,  Mr.  Fretton  said  it  appeared 
to  have  been  a  common   arrangement   for  the  car- 
penters and  their  guilds  to  hold  their  feasts  at  the 
i'riars'  house;  for  in  147"  there  was  a  memorandum 
recorded  in   the  Carpenters'  Company's  books  of  the 
expenses  of  a  dinner  at  the  White  Friars.     Having 
traced  the   history  of  the  house  of  White  Friars  at 
some  length,    Mr.    Fretton    described    the    remains 
which  were  still  left.     As  might  have  been  expected, 
on  the  purchase  of  the  building  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,    great    alterations    and    additions    were 
made  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  a  house 
of  industry.     The   wonder    was    that  so    much  re- 
mained of  the  original  fabric.     The  monastery  was 
situated  within  an  angle    formed   by  the  ea.s't  and 
south  portions  of  the   town.     From  the  fragments 
which  remained   it   appeared  to  have  been   arranged 
round  one  cloistered  area.     The  principal  entrance  to 
this  court  was  still  standing,   tliough   it  was  much 
mutilated.     A  few  years  ago  it  served   as   a  gas- 
house  ;  it  was  now  a  fowl-pen.     The  roof  was  richly 
groined.       Tliis    portion    stood    at    the    south-west 
corner  of  the  inclosure,   and  communicated  directly 
with  the  south   avenue  of  the  cloister,   the  greater 
part  of  which  was  now  gone.     Two  of   the  eastern 
bays   of  this    part    of  the  cloisters    still    remained, 
minus  their  vaulting,  and  with    the  external   open- 
ings altered  or  stopped  up.     Occupying  the  site  of 
another  bay,   westward,   was  an   elaborate  doorway 
opening    into    the    court,    opposite    to   which    was 
another  archway.     The  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister 
was  the  most  perfect  of  the  building  remaining.      It 
■was   2i;0ft.   in  length,  by    12ft.   in   width.      It  was 
richly  groined,  and  its  western  face  was  divided  into 
nine   bays.     After  an  elaborate  description    of  the 
cloister    Mr.  Fretton  said  it  now  served  as  a  ditdng- 
room  for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.    Mr.  Fretton 
then  g.ave  a  minute  description  of  other  remains.  As 
to  the  church,  which  was  det.ached  from  the  monastic 
buildings,  all  above  ground  had  disappeared.     Some 
massive  remains  on  its  site  had  just   been  laid  bare, 
but  they  had  not  .as  yet  been  sulheiently  excavated 
to  indicate  what  part  of  the  edilicc  they  belonged  to. 
He  thought,   however,   it  would   prove  to  be  the 


YOU  dill  me  the  favour  to  publish  a  letter  some 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago,  protesting 
against  the  so-called  restoration  ol  our  cathedral  and 
abbey  churches,  which  I  have  had  reason  to  hope 
has  not  been  altogether  without  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Its  object,  I  believe,  would  be  further 
promoted  if  the  public  were  made  aware  of  the  change 
which,  by  the  process  in  question,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, has  come  over  Chester ;  where,  in  this  his- 
toric city  of  the  Romans,  full  of  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  the  most  interesting  object  of  all,  as  being 
the  creation  of  more  earnest  minds  than  are  now 
directed  to  architecture — I  mean  the  Cathedral — an 
object  that  came  over  the  mind  of  the  visitor  like  a 
slow  and  solemn  strain  of  music — is,  in  effect,  de- 
stro3'ed ;  in  other  words,  its  most  venerable  face, 
luminous  with  the  history  of  ages,  is  covered  with  a 
lifeless  mask  of  new  masonry,  and  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  modern  Gothic  church,  claiming  kirulred  with 
those  mushroom  erections  that  are  .springing  up  by 
the  dozen  around  Liverpool,  and  not  a  whit  superior 
to  them,  for  in  the  new  work  not  one  trait  of  beauty 
or  interest  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  atone- 
ment for  the  loss  of  the  old,  the  only  new  feature 
introduced  being  one  tiiat  makes  matters  worse 
rather  than  better  ;  I  allude  to  the  conical  roof  raised 
over  a  chapel  of  the  south  aisle,  the  ugliness  of  which 
only  calls  to  mind  the  similarly-shaped  glass-house 
chimneys  that  disfigure  the  neighbourhood  of  S. 
Helen's.  "<)h,  save  me  from  my  friends  !"  might  the 
genius  of  Chester  have  exclaimed  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  restorers,  for  neither  Welshman  nor 
Puritan  warrior  has  done  it  half  so  much  mischief  as 
its  present  well-intentioned  clergy,  whose  "  restora- 
tions "  must  be  felt  as  a  general  calamity  by  all 
people  of  taste.  The  P.arthenon,  when  despoiled  by 
Lord  Elgin,  re-appeared  in  its  sculptural  and  archi- 
tectural fragments  in  the  British  Museum,  to  culti- 
vate the  ta■^te  of  other  races  and  generations  unborn  ; 
but  Chester  Cathedral  has  virtually  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  with  its  delicate  and  beautiful  carving, 
one  square  foot  of  which  that  retained  any  vestige  of 
its  pristine  beauty,  such  as  that  of  the  west  front 
and  consistory  court,  was  worth  the  whole  of  what 
has  been  substituted.  The  metamorphis  of  the  tower, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  general 
physiognomy  of  the  city  as  seen  from  a  distance — its 
most  characteristic  feature — the  apple  of  its  eye,  as 
it  were,  and  which  wore  an  expression  of  venerable 
grandeur  and  pathos,  and  was  in  full  harmony  with 
all  about  it,  has  changed  the  char.acter  of  the  scene, 
and  will  be  daily  felt  for  miles  round.  To  the  heart 
and  imagination  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  l)ut  an 
intruder  ;  for  these  will  not  be  so  cheated  into  illusion, 
but  will  instinctively  look  for  the  old  structure,  on 
which  the  storms  of  centuries  have  spent  their  fury, 
and  the  contemplation  of  which  awoke  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  dullest  to  dim  and  dreamy  associations 
with  past  ages. 

The  disappearance  of  a  number  of  ancient  domestic 
buildings  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral 
— all  that  were  picturesque  and  characteristic  of  the 
place — is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  object  they  seemed  to  belong  to  and  to  have 
grown  up  in  harmony'  and  sympathy  with  is  no 
more  ;  but  their  loss  will  be  felt  by  many. 

The  Dean  of  Chester,  in  a  recently  published 
work,  entitled  "  Chester  as  It  Was,"  replies  to  the 
complaint  of  their  "  destroying  the  past  and  erect- 
ing a  new  building,"  that  "  it  is  a  mistake,"  and  that 
they  "are  really  enal  ding  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  see  the  past,  whicdi  for  centuries  had  been  hid." 
But  he  has  not  explained  how  cutting  away  for 
ever  the  old  face  of  the  building,  all  that  the  past 
bad  produced,  and  all  that  the  past  ami  jiresent  had 
looked  upon  and  loved,  and  hiding  what  was  behind 
by  new  masonry,  can  enable  the  present  or  any  other 
getieration  to  see  the  past.  If  he  means,  and  really 
tliiid<s,  that  the  present  generation  see  in  the  new 
erection  exactly  what  the  Cathedr.al  was  in  its 
prime,  nobody  is  more  mistaken  than  himself ;  and 
lie  has  yet  to  learn  that  to  restore  the  cdiliee  to 
what  it  originallj'  was,  £G0,()0(),  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  works,  would  not  oidy  be  insuflicieat,  but 
£(in,nuO,000,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

It  is  too  late  to  save  the  once  venerable  Cathedral 
of  Chester,  except  its  chiister.  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  escape  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  buiUU 
ing ;  and  I  chiefly  point  to  tlie  disastrous  result  of  the 
"restoration"  process  thereon,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 


have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  future  treatment 
of  that  large  and  interesting  class  of  works  to 
which  Chester  Cathedral  belongs,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  richer  and  superior  character  of  design  and 
ornamentation  to  that  example;  a  class  of  works 
which,  it  should  be  understood,  were  the  greatest 
monuments  of  Christianity,  reared  in  their  palmiest 
d.ays  for  glory  and  beauty,  as  trophies  of  the  reli- 
gion when  she  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  and 
had  become  triumphant,  and  on  the  production  of 
which  all  superior  intelligence,  and  the  best  art- 
genius  and  skill  of  the  middle  ages  were  concen- 
trated. Being  the  exponents  in  stone  of  an  inspired 
imagination,  of  a  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  passionate 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  beyond  what  was, 
perhaps,  ever  before  or  since  applied  to  architecture, 
reflecting  through  the  symmetry  of  human  design 
whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the 
Great  Creator,  they  must  have  been  objects  of  delight 
to  the  imaginations  of  all  people  of  susceptibility,  not 
only  in  the  age  of  their  erection,  but  through 
all  times  since,  and  have  enriched  and  fed  the 
human  mind  with  im.ages  of  tenderness  aiul  beauty. 

To  think  to  bring  back  the  original  beauty,  when 
once  destroyed,  of  such  structures  as  these — the 
production  of  men  who  poured  out  their  whole  heart 
and  soul  upon  their  work,  and  wrought  for  the  love 
of  art  and  the  glory  of  God — is  as  absurd  as  would 
be  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Torso  or  an_v  other 
mutilated  Greek  statue  in  the  British  Museum  to 
what  it  was  when  it  first  left  the  studio  of  the  artist. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  it  by  any  means  ; 
how  much  more  by  the  chisels  of  common  masons 
and  architectural  carvers,  working  neither  for  the 
love  of  art  nor  the  glory  of  God,  but  simply  for  so 
much  a  week  !  Such  a  gross  idea  of  restoring  a 
work  of  architecture  may  be  excusable  in  non-pro- 
fessional persons,  but  it  is  surely  unworthy  of  archi- 
tects ;  and  those  who  entertain  it  miist  have  not  only 
a  very  faint  notion  of  what  these  Medieval  piles  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  were  in  their  nrime,  but 
a  gross  idea  of  the  nature  of  art  or  architecture  it- 
self, to  which  the  very  idea  of  restoration  or  renewal 
is  utterly  abhorrent.  They  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  finest  impulses  of  the  imagination,  and 
must  be  void  of  the  taste  whose  province  it  is  to 
perceive  excellence  in  its  several  kinds  and  degrees, 
and  to  .appreciate  the  last  refinements  in  architec- 
ture. 

Time  and  accident  and  the  natural  influences  of 
the  atmosphere  have  so  intensified  the  original  beauty 
of  these  piles,  on  every  "jutting  frieze^  buttress,  or 
coigne  of  vantage  "  of  which  poetry,  like  the  birds, 
has  made  her  nest,  rendering  them,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  .and  touching  works  of  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  restore 
them  to  their  primal  condition,  it  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  do  so  ;  and  the  only  operation  to  which  they 
should  be  submitted  is  that  to  which  all  other  kinds 
of  buildings  are  submitted  when  they  become  dilapi- 
dated or  out  of  repair,  that  of  reparation,  not  of  re- 
novation or  renewal,  which  this  "  restoration  "  is, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  edifices  whose  chief  interest 
and  value  lie  in  their  antiquity,  is  tantamount  to 
destruction.  S.vmuel  Huggins. 


•  From  tbo  Athenaum, 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

AN  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  of  the  .above 
Association  was  held  on  the  lOth  inst.  in  the 
Old  Castle,  Newcastle.  The  cliair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy.  Tlie  election  of  oflicers  for  the  next 
year  took  place,  with  the  following  result: — Presi- 
dent, Jlr.  M.  Thompson  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Ebdy;  honor.ary  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  Hogg;  honorary- 
secretary.  Mr.  T.  Oliver ;  honorary  solicitor,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Hodge;  committee:  Mr.  .lohnstone,  Mr.  Oswald, 
Mr.  W.  Henman,  Mr.  George  Connell,  Mr.  E.  Thorn- 
hill,  Mr.  T.  Reay,  Mr.  W.  .T.  Shotton,  and  Jlr.  F. 
Charlton. — Jlr.  T.  t)liver,  the  secretary,  reail  an  able 
paper  on  the  "  Newcastle  Town  Moor  Scliemes." 
After  explaining  the  princip.al  features  of  various 
Town  Moor  schemes,  the  writer  asked  the  question — 
"  What  will  become  of  the  Moor  ?"  and  Mr.  Oliver 
proceeded  to  answer  it  by  a  scheme  of  his  own.  Sup- 
posing, he  said,  a  grand  road  was  made  all  round  it 
at  the  extreme  outskirts ;  suppose  it  planted  and 
wooded;  suppose  that  in  this  handsome  residences 
were  to  be  erected  ;  suppose  that  parks  and  open 
]ilaying  spaces  were  left  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
each  ;  that  the  whole  i>lace  was  sewered  and  lirained 
and  laid  out  for  general  purposes,  would  the  death 
rate  be  increased  or  decreased  thereby  ?  He  con- 
tended that  the  death  rate  would  be  decreased  if  they 
built  in  a  proper  manner.  Mr.  Oliver  concliuled  by 
asking  them  to  compare  the  Town  Moor  with  .Tcs- 
mond  Dene,  and  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  tho 
present  decade  the  Town  Moor  would  bo  sewered, 
I  planted,  and  laid  out  with  a  grand  road. 
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ORIENTAL  ART  EXHIBITION  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

THE  members  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  a  new- 
institution,  founded  on  a  similar  basis  to  that 
of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Clubin  London,  have  just 
opened  to  the  public,  for  a  few  days  only,  theu-  first 
exhibition.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  objects  of 
Oriental  art,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  equalled 
elsewhere  in  this  country ;  and  although  the  space  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Club  is  limited,  so  that  the  speci- 
mens are  somewhat  crowded,  and  there  is  not  a 
superabundance  of  room  for  spectators,  yet  the  exhi- 
bition is  one  which  all  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters  should  strive  to  see.  It  is  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Club,  4,  Sandon-terrace,  Upper  Duke-street, 
Liverpool,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  be  open  for 
ten  days  only.  It  has  now  been  decided  somewhat  to 
extend  this  period,  probably  until  about  the  middle 
of  January. 

A  very  complete  and  valuable  catalogue  raisonne, 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  arranges  the  objects 
exhibited  in  eight  sections — ^namely.  Enamel,  Persian 
Ware,  Satsuma  Faience,  Kaga  Ware,  Lacquer  Work, 
Porcelain,  Ivory  Carvings,  and  Metal  Work,  besides 
wliich  a  few  specimens  are  classed  as  Miscellaneous. 
The  enamels  amount  to  almost  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
displav,  and  are  mostly  examples  of  the  old  cloisonne 
work  of  Japan.  To  this  department  five  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  have  been  able  to  contribute ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  enamels  are  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  James  L.  Bowes,  to  which  there  is  pro- 
bably no  rival  in  the  world.  Mr.  Audsley,  in  his 
catalogue,  gives  a  brief  account  of  what  is  known  of 
the  history  of  enamelling,  and  of  its  three  chief 
forms — the  cloisonne',  thechampleve,  and  the  painted. 
The  Japanese  work  is  entirely  of  the  cloisonne' 
variety — that  is,  it  consists  of  a  metallic  basis,  on 
which  a  pattern  is  formed  by  fine  filigree  work  of 
flattened  wire,  secured  by  one  edge  to  the  basis,  and 
so  projecting  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  cells  or 
cloisons,  in  which  the  metallic  pastes  which  con- 
stitute enamel  have  been  placed,  fixed  by  firing, 
and  finallj'  ground  and  polished  to  a  smooth 
surface.  In  Chinese  cloisonne,  in  much  of  the 
modern  work  of  Japan,  and  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean examples,  the  cloisons  are  comparatively  large, 
and  the  general  effect  is  coarse  and  staring ;  but  in 
the  old  Japanese  enamels  the  cloisons  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  fineness  and  finish,  producing  patterns  of 
extraordinary  elaborateness  and  delicacy.  As  a 
single  example  of  this  delicacy,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  leaves,  not  exceeding  half  the  size  of  a  barley- 
corn, invariablj-  have  their  edges  finely  notched  or 
serrated  ;  .and  that  many  of  these  leaves,  which  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  seen  in  profile,  when  folded 
or  closed  like  those  of  a  sensitive  plant,  are  thus 
notched  upon  one  side  only.  The  patterns  produced 
are  not  only  floral,  but  include  a  vast  number  of 
geometrical  devices,  variously  checkered  and  diapered, 
many  known  armorial  bearings,  and  others  that  arc 
so  interpreted,  and  representations  of  actual  or  my- 
thical birds  and  beasts,  and,  in  a  very  few  instances, 
of  the  human  figure.  But  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  designs  are  in  most  cases  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  charm  of  the  colouring,  which  combines  the 
qualities  of  richness  and  sobriety  in  a  manner  that 
no  verbal  description  can  adequately  convey.  The 
richness  is  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  artists  capable  of  appreciating  the  luxury 
of  colimr.  The  sobriety  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  glowing  surface  would  beliglited 
by  all  the  glories  of  an  Eastern  sun.  For  the  com- 
bination of  tlic  foregoing  qualities  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  visitor  would  do  well  to  disregard  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  examples  of  the  work,  and  to 
devote  careful  attention  to  a  pair  of  comparatively 
small  Tases  in  the  central  case,  numbered  'Z'i  and  2-1 
in  the  catalogue,  where  they  arc  further  descriljed  as 
of  "quaint  form  and  exquisitely  fine  workmansliip, 
covered  with  most  intricate  ornamentation,  consisting 
of  minute  scroll-work,  sm.all  flowers,  rosettes,  and 
detached  diapers  of  beautiful  design." 

The  manner  in  which  tlie  ancient  enamels  have 
found  their  way  out  of  Japan  is  enveloped  in  a 
good  deal  of  obscurity.  They  first  made  tlieir  ap- 
pearance a  few  years  ago  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  were  for  a  time  somewliat  liglitly  regarded  by 
dealers  and  virtuosi.  Until  then  they  had  been 
absolutely  unknown.  "Neither  tlie  large  collection 
of  Japanese  curio.sities  at  tlie  Hague."  writes  Mr. 
Audsley,  nor  "Siebold's  Museum  at  Leyden,  con- 
tains a  single  specimen  of  the  art ;  and,  witli  one 
unimportant  exception,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  allusion  to  it  iu  any  work  written  by  residents 
or  travellers  in  .lapan."  It  is  surmised  tliat  the 
enamels  must  have  been  treasured  up  in  great 
bouses  whicli  were  plundered  during  the  recent  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  tlie  country,  and  that  the 
81ioils  were  sent  abroad  for  sale.     This  surmise  rests 


partly  on  the  armorial  bearings  which  form  part  of 
the  designs  on  many  of  the  pieces,  partly  on  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  them  had  been  disguised 
bv  having  paper  pasted  over  them,  and  partlj'  on 
the  fact  that  the  supply  has  now  wholly  ceased. 
The  attention  lately  given  to  the  subject  has  pro- 
duced a  demand,  and  several  eminent  persons  have 
despatched  agents  to  Japan  to  seek  for  the  ware. 
The  demand  has  produced  an  abundance  of  modern 
imitations,  coarse  in  execution,  blotchy  in  coltiuring, 
and,  although  often  artistic  in  design,  presenting  no 
trace  of  either  the  manual  skill  or  the  loving 
patience  of  the  craftsmen  of  a  bygone  time.  The 
old  enamel  has  disappeared  from  the  market,  and 
collectors  who  now  part  with  their  specimens  will 
probablj'  find  it  impossible  to  replace  them.  Among 
the  more  conspicuous  shortcomings  of  the  modern 
examples  of  cloisonne  may  be  mentioned  their 
weight.  The  ancient  vases  and  dishes,  when 
enamelled  on  both  sides,  may  be  not  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  of  corresponding 
lightness.  The  modern,  at  least  as  thick  again,  are 
betrayed  by  their  weight  alone  as  soon  as  they  are 
lifted  in  the  hand. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  armorial 
bearings  on  the  enamels  in  jMr.  Bowes'  collection  are 
the  crests  of  the  Mikado  himself.  These  crests  are 
two  in  number,  the  kiku  and  the  kiri.  The  former 
is  a  back  view  of  an  expanded  chrysanthemum 
flower  ;  the  latter  is  a  sort  of  trefoil  of  drooping 
leaves,  from  which  three  spikes  of  blossom  ascend. 
The  presence  of  these  marks  is  a  certain  indication 
that  the  articles  on  which  they  appear  once  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  an  Imperial  residence ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  in  Japan  they  could  neither 
have  passed  to  inferior  ownership  by  any  recognised 
or  honest  means,  nor  be  used  by  any  one  not  of  tlie 
Imperial  family.  Besides  these  crests,  there  are  fre- 
quent representations  of  the  ho-ho,  or  mj'thical  bird 
of  Japan,  together  with  the  Paullownia  Imperia/is 
the  tree  from  which  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the 
kiri  crest  are  derived.  The  ho-ho  is  supposed  to  in- 
habit celestial  regions,  and  only  to  descend  to  earth 
on  the  occasion  of  some  happy  or  auspicious  event ; 
and  its  appearance  on  a  vase  or  dish,  in  connection 
with  the  Imperial  tree  and  the  Imperial  insignia,  is 
supposed  to  denote  that  the  article  was  made  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  a  prince,  or  of  some  similar  or 
an.alogous  event. 

Besides  the  enamel  on  copper,  there  are  a  few 
specimens  on  porcelain ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  some  bowls  of  this  description  were  among  the 
articles  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  South 
Kensington.  On  close  inspection,  however,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  this  work  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  true  enamel,  that  the  pastes  are 
softer,  and  that  they  have  been  fired  at  a  less  intense 
heat.  The  surface  is  smooth,  but  not  polished,  and 
the  sensation  it  conveys  to  the  touch  is  very  different 
from  that  of  tlie  genuine  cloisonne. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  advantage  of  the  small  size  of 
the  Exhibition  rooms  that  the  visitor  is  enabled 
easily  to  take  a  general  survey  before  selecting 
objects  for  special  examination.  For  this  reason  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  speci- 
mens of  the  greatest  interest.  We  have  ahead}' 
called  attention  to  the  pair  of  v.ases  that  we  regard 
as  the  gems  of  the  collection,  and  tlie  catalogue  con- 
tains an  amount  of  description  which  is  fully  suffi- 
cient for  the  guidance  of  sightseers.  The  Temple 
lamps  (Nos.  1  and  2),  G2}in.  high,  and  the  vases 
(Nos.  3  to  6),  4.'iin.  high,  are  not  only  of  superb 
qualit)',  but  are  .also  noteworthy  as  the  largest 
known  works  of  tlieir  respective  kind.s.  A  very 
beautiful  cabinet  (Xo.  1',I2),  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Audsley,  is  furtlier  interesting,  not  onlj'  for  its 
beaut}',  but  also  as  an  application  of  the  art  to  an 
unusual  purpose. 

Tlie  tiiiril  and  fourth  sections,  the  Satsuma 
f.'iience  and  tlie  Kiiga  ware,  are  also  illustrations  of 
the  high  cliaracter  of  Japanese  art,  and  comprise 
suoli  collections  as  have  never  before  been  brouglit 
together  in  Europe.  Mr.  Audsley  describes  the 
Satsuma  ware  as  follows; — "The  body  is  a  faience 
of  delicate  tints,  varying  from  pale  gray  to  a  warm 
buff ;  the  most  commonly  met  with  is  a  cream  or 
vellum  tint.  On  these  softly-toned  ground,s,  which 
are  covered  with  a  transparent  glaze,  in  nearly  all 
cases  Jinely  crackled,  figures,  birds,  flowers,  and 
conventional  designs  are  painted  in  gold  and  colours 
in  the  most  c.Kiiuisite  manner  imaginable.  The  free- 
dom and  artistic  grace  infused  into  every  line  of 
the  flower  and  bird  decorations  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  ware.  The 
qualities  of  the  glazes  vary  consirlerably  in  different 
specimens,  some  presenting  a  highly-vitrilied  and 
glossy  surface,  ami  others  a  wax}'  appearance ;  all 
varieties  are  crackled.  The  older  ware  frequently 
has  the  semi-dead  ur  waxy  glaze,  and  can  easily  be 
detected  by  the  touch."     I'he  Kaga  ware  is  made  in 


a  province  to  the  north-west  of  the  island  of 
Niphon.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Javanese,  and 
seldom  leaves  the  country,  most  of  the  specimens 
in  the  collection  now  at  Liverpool  having  been  sent 
by  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  18G7.  Mr.  Audsley  says  of  it : — 
'■  As  far  as  our  information  at  present  goes,  there 
appear  to  be  two  distinctly  different  kinds  of  ware 
produced  in  the  province ;  the  first  being  a  porce- 
lain, of  various  qualities,  p.tinted  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate manner  with  rich  red,  relieved  by  gilding;  and 
the  second,  a  porcelain,  or  a  faience,  painted  partly 
with  red  and  gold,  and  partly  with  medallions  filled 
with  figures,  landscapes,  birds,  and  flowers  in  bril- 
liant enamel  colours.  Fine  specimens  of  both  these 
methods  are  exhibited." 

In  these  two  wares  Mr.  James  Bowes  is  again  one 
of  the  principal  contributors,  and  his  specimens  are 
mostly  of  remarkable  excellence.  The  Satsuma 
vases  (Nos.  294,  2n5)  are  especially  noteworthy ; 
and  the  small  bottle  (No.  .314)  is  interesting  alike 
from  its  excellence  and  its  great  antiquity.  Mr, 
G.  A.  Audsley  contributes  a  "Hibatchi"or  fire  box 
(No.  308),  which  is  peculi.ar  in  tlie  style  of  its  orna- 
mentation ;  and  also,  among  many  other  specimens, 
a  basin  (No.  327),  richly  decorated  with  floral  de- 
signs in  colours  and  gold.  Together  with  this  basin 
are  shown  a  box  and  a  red  and  white  silk  wrapper, 
in  which  its  sometime  Japanese  owner  was  wont  to 
envelope  it,  and  which  testify  strongly  to  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  in  the  country  of  its  produc- 
tion. The  best  specimens  of  Kaga  ware  are  two 
vases  (Nos.  353,  354),  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Bowes ;  but  the  whole  of  the  collection  is  well 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  connoisseurs. 

We  must  not  dwell  in  detail  upon  any  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  Exhibition.  A  lacquer  cabinet 
of  marvellous  workmanship  and  great  beauty  will  at 
once  arrest  attention,  as  will  also  several  specimens 
of  metal  work,  chiefly  Japanese.  Among  things 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  reason  of  their  small  size 
are  some  Japanese  carvings  in  ivory,  of  wonderful 
spirit  and  workmanship.  They  are  mostly  little 
groups,  representing  scenes,  some  familiar,  some  al- 
legorical. Among  the  former  should  be  mentioned 
a  confused  heap  of  children  rolling  over  each  other 
at  play  ;  among  the  latter,  two  men,  one  of  whom  is 
attempting  to  tie  up  a  fox,  which  the  other  man 
holds.  The  first  man  holds  his  string  in  his  mouth, 
and  is  considering  with  puzzled  face  how  he  may 
best  arrange  it  round  the  limbs  of  the  struggling 
captive.  Another  group  represents  a  lady  seated, 
playing  a  musical  instrument,  and  unconscious  of  the 
vicinity  of  Death,  who  is  dancing  to  her  tune.  These 
groups  do  not  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in  height, 
and  some  of  them  are  much  less;  but  they  are  all 
alike  in  the  skill  with  which  the  emotions  and  expres- 
sions have  been  rendered  by  the  tools  of  the  carver. 

The  club  promises  shortly  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
etchings,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  long  prosper  in 
its  endeavours  to  promote  a  love  of  art  in  the  locality, 
and  to  make  the  treasures  of  a  few  occasionally 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  The  first  Exhibi- 
tion is  not  only  eminently  successful  in  itself, 
but  it  has  also  led  to  the  production  of  a  catalogue 
which  is  no  mere  temporary  guide  to  the  objects 
shown,  but  is  of  a  value  wliich  will  secure  for  it  a 
permanent  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  members.— 
Times. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Berechurch  was  re-opened 
on  Sunday  last,  after  restoration,  imder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  at  Wallingford  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  will  of  Mr.  John  Chubb,  of  S.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, lock  and  safe  manufactuver,  according  to  the 
City  Press,  has  been  sworu  under  .£70,000. 

A  new  theatre  has  been  opened  at  Melbourne, 
Victoria.  The  stylo  is  Byzantine.  The  pit  will  se.at 
about  1,000  persons,  the  stalls  550,  the  dress  circle 
550,  the  upper  circle  G50,  and  the  gallery  1,200. 

Plans  of  a  new  church  at  M:inea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
by  Mr.  Ruddio,  architect,  of  Peterborough,  have  been 
approved.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  tho  building  is 
X2,700. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Steam  Stoker 
('oiupany  (Limited)  with  a  capital  of  i'130,000,  ia 
sliares  of  ilO,  to  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  tho  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  band  labour  iu  tho  charg- 
ing and  discharging  of  gas-retorts. 

London  is  supplied  with  water  by  eight  companies  ; 
recent  returns  kIhiw  their  total  capital  to  bo  over 
£10,000.000,  and  that  last  year  their  net  revenue  w.as 
X()G(i,608,  or  £U  l.'ls.  2d.  per  ceut.  on  tho  capital. 

A  machino  has  recently  been  invented  by  a  citizen 
of  New  Haven  for  printing  iu  coloured  and  gilt 
enamels  on  china  and  pottery,  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  process. 
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THE  PALACE  VECCHIO,  FLORENCE. 
A  BOUT  eif,'liteen  months  since  (.Tune  Itlth,  1871) 
-L\.  we  gave  some  details  of  this  historical  palace, 
the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  nearly  six 
centuries  since,  and  we  to-day  give  an  elevation  of 
the  buildinp.  Tlio  building  has  witnessed  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  history  of 
Florence.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Kepublican 
Government,  and  afterwards  became  the  palace  of 
Cosmo  I.  Here  are  preserved  the  statues  of 
David  and  others  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  also  the 
frescoes  by  Vasari  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
Medici  family.  We  hope  to  give  another  sheet  of 
details  from  the  building  soon. 


ANCIENT  M'OODWORK.—RGOFS. 

'OT'E  give  this  week  illustrations  of  two  specimens 
'»       of  ancient  woodwork — namelv,  the  roof  of 
Spicer's   Hall,   Bristol,   and   the  roof'of    Canynge's 
House,  Bristol. 

Spicer's  House,  of  which  we  give  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  is  situate  on  that  part  of  the  Bristol  quay 
known  as  the  "  Welsh  B.-ick."  "  Proceeding  by  a 
passage  to  a  court-yard,"  says  the  author  of  "  An 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture,"  "  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  screen 
(see  portion  of  illustration)  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  hall,  iiow'entirely  bare,  deserted,  and  decayed,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  32ft.  by  21ft.  The  roof, 
which  longitudinally  is  divided  into  ten  bays,  is  plain^ 
but  good  in  character,  and  consists  constructionally 
of  principal  and  common  rafters,  collar,  and  purlins 
the  angles  of  which  are  chamfered,  and  raouldeii  wall- 
plate.  Under  the  collar,  which  is  high  up  between 
the  rafters,  is  a  main  arch,  with  chamfered  edges, 
resting  at  the  foot  on  a  foliated  capital  in  each  alter- 
nate truss,  the  intermediate  one  .abutting  direct  on 
the  wall.  There  are  two  lines  of  arched  wind-braces, 
the  centres  of  which  alternate  one  over  the  other. 
The  wind-braces  are  traceried,  and  the  general  effect 
is  exceedingly  good."  The  work  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  also  give  details  of  roof  of  Canynges'  House, 
Redcliff-street,  Bristol.  These  are  taken  from  the  same 
work,  "An  An.alysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architec- 
ture," and  date  a  century  later.  "  The  roof  shown 
IS  m  three  bays,  and  consists  of  moulded  principal 
rafters  and  common  rafters,  and  moulded  collar, 
under  whicli  is  the  main  arch  of  the  roof,  which 
again  is  sub-arcuated,  with  a  leaf  ornament  instead 
of  cusps,  and  with  tracery  in  the  spandrels.  The 
corbels  supporting  the  arch  of  the  roof  are  angels 
bearing  shields.  The  purlins  are  moulded,  and  the 
common  rafters  have  a  hollow  moulding  on  the 
edges,  and  at  the  apex  there  is  a  trefoil  tracery 
between  each  rafter." 


PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
A  SCHEME  has  been  undertaken  by  the  directors 
-'^^  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  enable  students  to 
obtain  practical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
engineering  and  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 
The  classes  are  in  connection  with  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company's  School  of  Art,  Science, "  and 
Literature,  and  Mr.  .1.  W.  Wilson,  Asso.  Inst.  C.E., 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Principal.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  great  liberality.  The 
lower  part  of  the  South  Tower  has  been  portioned  off 
for  workshops,  and  by  the  time  the  classes  com- 
mence—we believe  on  the  IGth  of  next  month- 
there  will  be  every  kind  of  machinery  necessary  to 
construct  working  engines  from  ;!  to  G  horse-power 
from  the  designs  of  the  students  themselves.  For 
the  present  three  floors  have  been  fitted  up,  and  as 
the  number  of  students  is  limited  to  fifty  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  them.  It  is  "intended  to 
divide  the  course  of  one  year  into  three  terms  of 
fifteen  weeks  each,  the  lirstdf  which  will  be  devoted 
to  mechanical  drawing.  Eor  this  jiurposc  h.ilf  of 
the  second  floor  has  been  fltted  up  with  twelve  draw- 
ing tables,  where,  under  the  <lirection  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
every  part  of  the  intended  machine  can  he  worked 
out  on  paper  in  its  minutest  detail.  The  second 
half  of  the  .seconrl  floor,  which  forms  a  .separate 
room,  contains  half-a-dozen  work-benches  and  a 
lathe  for  wood-turning,  with  independent  steam 
power,  to  enable  the  stmlent,  in  bis  second  term,  to 
make  his  own  pattern  in  wood  after  he  has  lini.shcd 
the  drawings.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower  a  shed  is  in 
course  of  completi.in,  about  -inft.  .square,  which 
will  contain  a  furnace  for  melting,  places  for  mould- 
ing and  casting,  and  a  smith's  shop  for  forging  the 
iron.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  make  Larger  machines 
than  A  horse-power,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  in 
this  part  of  the  building  for  the  work  which  is  to 
complete  the  second  term.  The  flrst  floor  is  litted 
up  with  lathes,  shaping  and  drilling  machines,  and 


is  supplied  with  steam  power  from  the  main  boiler 
of  tile  Palace,  so  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  that  respect.  In  this  fitting  shop 
the  final  stage  will  be  gone  through  in  fitting  and 
erecting  the  engines,  and  doing  repairs  or  other 
suitable  work  for  the  market.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  terms  the  student  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  constructing  an  engine  from  its  earliest 
stage  to  its  completion,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time 
have  learned  how  to  get  out  quantities  and  estimates, 
and  how  to  calculate  the  strength  of  materials.  The 
workshops  themselves  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
An  effective  warming  apparatus  gives  them  an  even 
temperature,  and,  as  they  are  over  4ftft.  in  diameter, 
surrounded  with  glass  and  lofty,  they  may  them- 
selves be  considered  models  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  third  floor  is  .arranged  as  a  lecture  room,  where 
the  Principal  will  give  lectures  twice  aweek  at  four 
o'clock. 


THE    PROPOSED    CATHEDRAL    FOR   EDIN- 
BURGH. 
THE  following  letter  from  a  correspondent,  signing 
himself  "Fair  Plaj',"  appears  iu  the  Scotsman: — 

"  In  the  Scotsman  of  the  11th  inst.  there  was  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Miss  Walker  had  given  instructions  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  to  improve  his  accepted  design  by  the  addition 
of  two  spires  to  one  elevation,  which  would  involve 
an  additional  cost  of  about  £12,000. 

This  announcement  would  not  have  attracted 
more  than  passing  notice  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but,  as  it  is,  it  calls  for  comment  for  the 
following  reasons : — 1.  Because  there  was  a  compe- 
tition by  six  architects,  chosen  by  the  trustees,  all 
of  whom  received  certain  conditions  for  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral,  which,  briefly  stated,  was  to  be  com- 
plete in  every  respect  as  reg,ards  the  general  design 
of  such  an  edifice,  to  seat  1,500  people,  and  the  cost 
not  to  exceed  £65,000.  2.  Because  the  public 
were  invited  to  inspect  and  give  their  opinion  of  the 
designs  submitted,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  build- 
ing should  not  onh^  be  worthy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  specimen 
of  architecture  and  munificence. 

With  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  trustees — viz., 
that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  was,  in  their  opinion, 
the  best — it  is  impossible  now  to  agree.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  there  could  have  been  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  choice  between  the  design  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Blr.  Ross  as  was  alleged.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  design  had  but  one  grand  feature — 
the  central  tower — which  was  acknowledged  by  pro- 
fessional and  unprofessional  judges  to  be  worthj^  of 
the  name  of  Scott;  otherwise  it  was  meagre.  Mr. 
Ross's  design  was,  to  use  an  unprofessional  term, 
unique.  It  was  upheld  by  the  public  and  bj'  the 
profession  to  which  Mr.  Ross  belongs  as  being  second 
to  none  of  the  competitive  designs.  There  were  grave 
doubts  expressed,  however,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  said  design  for  the  prescribed  sum, 
which  might  have  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Ross's  design,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other  architects.  The  para- 
graph referred  to  puts  any  such  conscientious  scruples 
ont  of  the  question,  for  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  making 
an  .advance  of  £12,000  over  the  £05,000.  With  the 
object  for  whicli  this  additional  sum  was  allowed — 
viz.,  the  erection  of  two  spires,  the  public  are  at  one 
with  the  trustees,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
design  the}'  would  have  chosen  ("  Fidelitas")  was  con- 
spicuous in  having  three  spires.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
was  modest  enough  to  claim  for  his  design  the  title  of 
a  "  parish  church  "  only,  and  no  doubt  he  was  right ; 
but  it  is  easily  seen  how  a  parish  church  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral  by  a  skilful  architect  who  hits 
not  committecl  his  labours  to  stone  and  lime.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  trustees — have  the  other 
competitors  been  fairly  dealt  with  ?  Why  should  .Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  be  allowed  £77,000  for  doing  what  the 
other  architects  were  required  to  do  for  £05,000  ? 
The  difference  of  cost  would  have  materially  im- 
proved any  of  the  other  designs,  p.articularly  Mr. 
.Street's,  which  bore  even  a  higher  reputation  than 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's.  There  is  much  in  a  name,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  human  nature  in- 
dulges occasionally  in  hero-worship,  but  the  clear- 
headed people  of  Edinburgh  might  have  had  as 
great  pleasure  in  pointing  to  their  cathedral  as  being 
tlic  work  of  a  .Scotchman,  as  in  handing  tiown  the 
name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £12.0110,  in 
connection  with  the  same.  Had  either  of  the<lesign3 
so  severely  condemned  been  selected,  there  would 
have  been  some  excuse  for  the  trustees  (notwith- 
standing their  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection)  im- 
proving them;  but  after  making  choice  of  what 
they  ilecmed  the  best  design,  such  a  proceeding 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  com- 
petitors and  an  insult  to  the  public." 


THE  NEW  WOOD  PAVING. 

IT  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  the 
asphalte  paving  of  various  kinds  now  being  so 
extensivel)'  tried  in  London  will  ever  come  into 
general  use  for  roadways.  For  footpaths  it  seems 
eminently  well  adapted,  but  for  roadways  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  costly,  and  very  liable  to  wear  out  rapidly. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  AValworth-road  and 
New  Kent-road,  where  it  is  laid  down  in  conjunction 
with  the  tramways,  and  where,  in  both  roads,  there 
are  iniiumerable  deep  ruts  and  holes  alongside  the 
tram-rails,  caused  by  the  wheels  of  ordinary  vehicles 
"  hugging  "  the  iron  tram-rails  and  grinding  to  powder 
the  asphalte.  The  prospects  of  asphalte  as  a  road 
material  being  doubtful,  therefore,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  in  reference  to  the  new 
wood  paving,  such  as  has  recently  been  laid  down 
in  Gracechurch-street,  King  William-street,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  Strand,  Mr.  Howell,  surveyor 
to  the  S.  .Tame-s's  Vestry,  has  reported  as  follows : — 
"The  vestry,  and  London  generally,  has  cause  of 
great  congratulation  in  the  introduction  of  the  wood 
paving  laid  in  Gracechurch-street,  and  which  will  be 
found  to  result  in  a  complete  success,  as  it  consists 
more  in  principle  of  construction  than  in  mere 
material.  Great  ability  and  foresight  have  been 
shown  in  perfecting  the  scheme,  and  I  shall  be  very 
much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  many  important 
thoroughfares.  The  only  drawback  that  first  struck 
practical  men  was  the  difficulty  that  would  result 
in  connection  with  openings.  I  find  that  those 
difficulties  would  not  be  nearlj'  so  great  as  were 
anticipated,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that  some  limit  should  be  put  upon  the 
openings  themselves,  as  I  am  personally  convinced 
many  of  them  are  to  answer  a  very  trivial  end.  As 
the  vestry  have  decided  to  study  carefully  the 
different  kinds  of  new  paving  now  being  tested  in 
London,  it  would  be  almost  indelicate  to  attempt  to 
bias  any  judgment  in  the  matter,  but,  speaking  a.s 
an  individual,  I  am  sure  that  a  close  study  of  the 
method  of  making  and  maintaining  the  pavement  in 
question  will  go  far  to  enlighten  those  who  do  it  on 
this  most  difficult  subject.  We  know  the  durability 
of  wood,  and  when  it  is  laid  in  the  skilful  manner 
as  is  now  being  done,  it  amounts  almost  tfl  a 
guarantee  of  perfection.  I  hope  that  before  another 
year  has  passed  there  will  be  some  specimens  in 
S.  James's." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  a  memorial,  most  extensively  signed  by 
owners  and  drivers  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  was 
presented  before  the  Board,  praying  for  the  substi- 
tution in  the  streets  laid  with  asphalte  of  the  "  im- 
proved wood  pavement,"  specimens  of  which  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  Strand  and  in  King  William- 
street,  City.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  memoria- 
lists base  their  requests  are  that  the  wood  pavement., 
while  being  equally  noiseless,  is  not  near  so  slippery 
and  is  far  more  durable,  as  proved  by  the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  the  Strand,  where  it  has  been  laid 
for  several  months  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
decay ;  asphalte,  on  the  contrary,  requiring  to  be- 
constantly  renewed. 


THE  STONES  OF  THE  GRE.VT  PYRAMID. 

ACCORDING  to  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  finest 
specimen  of  one  of  the  "  casing  stones "  of 
the  great  Pyramid  known  at  present  to  exist,  either 
in  Europe  or  even  in  Egypt,  was  received  in  Edin- 
burgh a  few  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  AVaynman  Dixon,  a 
young  engineer,  who  has  recently  completed  an  iron 
bridge  across  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Ghizeh. 
The  specimen  possesses,  Prof.  Smyth  says,  in  a  more 
or  less  injured  condition,  five  of  the  anciently- 
worked  sides  of  the  block,  including  the  upper  and 
lower  horizontal  surfaces,  together  with  the  levelled 
surface  between.  It  was  the  exact  angle  of  this 
levelled  slope  which  led  the  late  Mr.  tlohn  Taylor  tty 
what  Prof.  Smyth  calls  "  the  immortal  archaeological 
truth,  that  the  shape  of  the  entire  monumcfit  wa.s 
carefully  so  adjustexl  and  exactly  fashioned  in  its 
own  day  to  precisely  such  a  figure  that  it  tloes  set 
forth  the  value  of  the  mathematical  term  tt.  or  does, 
vulg.arly,  demonstrate  in  the  right  way  the  true 
and  practical  squaring  of  the  c'u'cle.''  Whether  this 
be  the  case  or  no.  Prof.  ,Smyth  declares  that  the 
length  of  the  front  foot  of  the  stone,  or  that  line  or 
edge  from  which  the  angular  tt  slope  of  the  whole 
stone  commences  to  rise,  measures  "within  the  limit 
of  mensuration  error  now  unavoidable,  the  number 
of  just  twenty-five  jjyramid  inches,  neither  less  nor 
more.  And  twenty-five  pyramid  inches  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  length  of 
the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation."  Prof.  Sniyth  is 
very  severe  on  the  ICgypt(dogists  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
department. 
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BRIDGE  KOADWAYS.— VI. 

TN  the  present  and  concluding;  article  on 
-*-  this  subject,  we  intend  makin^r  some 
general  observations,  and  more  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  the  particular  description  of 
roadway  adopted  in  the  most  recent  specimen 
of  construction  over  the  river  I'hames.  We 
have  in  our  preceding  articles  given  sufficient 
theoretical  and  practical  reasons  for  the  rule  we 
have  therein  laid  down,  that  the  roadway 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  bridge,  and 
not  the  bridge  to  the  roadway.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mmd  that,  supposing  the  character 
of  the  roadway  to  be  adapted  to  the  bridge 
rather  than  to  the  traffic,  the  latter  suffers 
comparatively  nothmg  to  what  the  former 
would  do  were  the  conditions  reversed.  A 
slight  alteration  in  a  continuous  length  of 
road,  even  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  for  the 
worse,  is  not  of  the  same  consequence  as  the 
adoption  of  a  road  which  is  unsuitable  to  the 
structure  which  supports  it.  In  the  one  case, 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  is 
affected,  whUe  in  the  other,  it  is  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  which  is  immediately  concerned. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  represented 
a  cross  section  of  half  of  the  roadway  of  the 
new  Albert  Bridge,  at  Chelsea,  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
opened  for  tratBc  by  New  Years'  Pay.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tiles  which  form  the 
surface  of  the  footpaths,  the  roadway  is  in 
every  sense  a  timber  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
complete   wooden   platform.       As  there   are 


there  are  points  of  connection  between  the 
main  girders  and  the  chains.  The  separate 
weights,  or  the  relative  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent subdivided  loads,  vary  with  the  dis- 
tances between  the  intervals  of  support,  that 
is,  with  the  distances  between  the  successive 
pins.  Another  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  bridge  is,  that  the  footpaths  are 
placed  inside  the  towers  or  pillars,  and  not 
outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chelsea  Sus- 
pension Bridge  and  others. 

The  cross  girders  C  in  the  drawing  are  of 
the  same  form  of  construction  as  their  larger 
neighbours,  and  are  stiffened  vertically  by  tee 
and  angle  iron  stiffening  pieces,  represented  by 
F  F  in  the  Fig.  The  cross  girders  are  rivetted 
at  each  end  to  the  main  girders,  and  are  also 
connected  through  the  medium  of  their  top 
flange.  The  stiffening  vertical  angle  iron  D  of 
the  main  girder  M  is  bent  or  cranked  while 
hot,  and  one  end  of  it  rivetted  to  the 
top  flange  of  the  cross  girders.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  additional  connection  between 
the  cross  and  the  main  girders  is,  that  the 
strain  upon  the  latter  is  not  confined  to  a 
mere  portion  of  the  web  and  lower  flange  of 
the  main  girder,  but  is  distributed  well  over 
the  whole  cross  section  of  it.  The  cross  girders 
are,  moreover,  connected  together  by  hori- 
zontal diagonal  cross  bracing  of  plate  and 
angle  iron,  so  that  the  whole  combination 
forms  an  iron  gridiron  of  great  strength, 
durability,  and  lightness.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  depth  of  the  cross  girdei's  is  not  uni- 


laidthe  half  baulks  H,  12in.  by  Gin.,  placed  one 
inch  apart.  Those  extend  over  the  whole 
platform  of  the  bridge,  and  are  covered  by  a 
complete  "decking"  of  one-inch  planks 
nailed  down  to  them,  which  constitutes  an 
especial  feature  of  this  bridge.  Upon  this 
decking  the  wooden  sets  of  the  roadway  are 
spiked.  The  sets  are  Din.  by  4in..  and  are  of 
two  kinds,  double  and  single.  The  double 
ones  are  laid  every  fourth  row,  and  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  spiked  down.  This 
spiking  down  is  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  rows  of  single  sets  firmly  in  their  places. 
A  layer  of  asphalte  comjdetes  the  formation 
of  tile  roadway,  and  serves  to  bind  all  the 
timber  crust  well  together.  The  footjiatli  is 
supported  by  two  baulks,  one,  N,  placed  under 
the  gutter  L,  and  the  other,  P,  close  to  the 
main  girder.  The  gutter  is  of  cast  iron,  of  a 
simple  angle  shape,  and  acts  both  as  a  gutter 
for  the  drainage  of  the  road  as  well  as  for  the 
footpath.  The  tall  in  the  footpath  is  obtained 
by  making  the  two  supporting  baulks  of  dif- 
ferent depths,  one,  N,  which  carries  the 
gutter,  having  a  depth  of  I2in.,  and  the  other, 
P,  of  14in.  To  these  baulks  are  spiked  cross- 
bars, .Sin.  in  thickness,  and  nailed  to  them  is 
a  decking  of  lin.  planks,  laid  with  an  interval 
of  lin.  between  them.  Upon  the  decking  the 
tiles  are  placed  forming  the  surface  of  the 
footpaths.  These  tiles  are  of  the  well-known 
description  manufactured  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Kansome,  and  are  liiu.  in  thickness. 
They   are  of   a  whitish  tint,   with  the   ex- 


some  peculiarities  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  layers  constituting  the  whole  depth 
of  the  platform  are  arranged,  we  will  describe 
them  in  detail.  The  Albert  Bridge  is  de- 
signed on  the  improved  suspension  principle, 
patented  some  years  ago  by  JVlr.  Ordish,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  type  of  construction, 
presents  the  usual  features  of  chains,  main  or 
side  girders,  cross  girders,  and  platform.  The 
side  or  main  girders,  a  portion  of  one  of 
■which  M  is  shown  in  the  figure,  are  of  the 
usual  plate  or  solid  type,  and  are  made  up  of 
horizontal  top  and  bottom  flange  plates 
and  angle  irons  wliich  coimect  them  with  the 
verlical  side  or  web  of  the  girder.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remarked  in  these  main 
gilders  wliich  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
similar  structure.  They  are  placed  not  in  a 
vertical  position,  but  with  a  cant,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  and  are  retained  at  the  proper 
angle  by  the  cross  girders,  which  nw.  riveted 
to  them.  At  intervals  the  main  girders  are 
carried  by  the  suspension  chairs,  to  which 
they  are  connected  by  pins  passing  through 
the  web,  the  junction  being  strcngthene<l 
by  circular  wrought-iron  gusset  pieces  .and 
cast-iron  bosses.  This  additional  strength 
at  the  points  in  the  main  girders  at  which 
the  connection  with  the  chains  is  made 
is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  severe 
shearing  strain  brought  upon  the  web  of 
the  main  girders.  Theoretically,  the  total 
load  on  the  bridge,  including  its  own 
weight,  is  divided    into    as  many  parts   as 


form,  but  is  greater  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
ends.  It  is  by  this  varying  depth  in  the  cross 
girders  that  the  rise  and  proper  curve  .are 
given  to  the  roadway.  A  more  usu.al  plan  is 
to  accomplish  this  by  making  a  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  road  crust  or  surface,  and 
maintain  the  cross  girders  uniform  in  depth. 
The  former  plan  is  preferable.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  Latter  be  adopted,  the  thickness 
of  the  roiidway  itself  must  either  be  in  excess 
at  the  centre  or  the  reverse  towards  the  sides. 
It  is  a  mhstake  to  imagine,  as  is  frequently 
done,  th.at  the  greatest  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  upon  a  road  takes  place  at  or  near  the 
crown.  Upon  the  contrary,  experience  has 
proved,  especially  where  the  trartic  is  con- 
siderable, that  a  part  of  the  road  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  somewhere 
near  the  centre  and  the  sides  is  the  most 
severely  tried.  Tiie  most  eeonoiiiical  pl.an  to 
adhere  to  with  regard  to  the  iirojier  formation 
of  the  contours  of  the  roailway  of  a  bridge  is 
manifestly  to  maintain  the  thickness  of  the 
road  material  itself  uniform,  and  obtain  the 
proper  curve  by  v.arying  the  depth  of  the 
cross  girders,  road  bearers,  or  whatever  may 
immediately  siqiport  the  roadway,  whether  it 
be  arched  plates,  corrugated  iron,  or  other 
description  of  iron  pliitform. 

Passing  on  to  the  roadway  proper,  it  will 
be  seen  on  referring  to  tlie  drawing  that  a 
plank  K  liiii.  in  thickness  is  bolted  down,  with 
bolts  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
to  the  cross  girders.     Upon  these  planks  ai-e 


;  ception  of  the  rows  nearest  the  maiu  girders 
and  the  gutter  respectively,  which  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  whole  of  the 
timber  is  of  the  best  Memel.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  tiles  at  Westminster  Bridge,  .as  a 
matori.al  for  forming  the  footpaths,  be  accep- 
ted as  a  criterion  of  their  merit,  one  cannot 
well  understand  how  any  engineer  could 
ever  use  them  in  a  similar  situation.  The 
footpaths  of  Westminster  Bridge  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
holes  filled  with  water,  complete  little  pools, 
in  fact,  from  which,  moreover,  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  unfortunate  pedestrian.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  footp.ath  which 
offers  the  greatest  security  against  unequal 
subsidence,  and  the  consequent  forming  of 
pools  in  wet  weather,  is  one  which  is,  so  to 
sjieak,  all  in  one  piece.  It  m.ay  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  greater  the  number  of  indi- 
vidu.al  ])ieccs,  eacli  of  which  can  sink  .and  be- 
come disturbed,  independently  of  its  neigh- 
bours, of  which  a  footpath  is  composed,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  the  footpath  becoming 
in  the  condition  presented  by  tlio.sc  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  In  this  respect,  flags,  although 
bad  enough  where  improperly  laid,  are  supe- 
rior to  tiles.  It  may  be  noticed  that,  with 
respect  to  Westminster  Bridge,  the  footpaths 
drain  into  gutters  of  their  own,  situated  next 
the  para]iets  of  the  bridges,  and,  consequently, 
the  fall  is  not  sufficient.  Obviously,  the  fall 
proper  for  a  large  footpath  could  not  be  given 
when  the  gutter  is  situated  next  to  the  para- 
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pets,  as  the  tendency  of  any  pushing  or 
crowding  would  be  directly  to  hurl  the  people 
over  the  parapet  into  the  river  beneath.  There 
are  only  two  materials  which  fulfil  perfectly 
the  conditions  requisite  for  a  good  footpath. 
They  are  asphalte  and  concrete,  and  may  be 
considered  almost  as  one.  The  order  we 
should  observe,  in  the  classifioation  of  mate- 
rials, would  be — asphalte  or  concrete  first, 
flags  second,  good  gravel  next,  and  tiles  last 
of  all. 


SUGGESTIONS,  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 
UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION. 

UNDER  the  Iioailing,  "  Suggestions  and  Opinious 
of  Scientists,"  tlie  New  I'ork  Herald  pub- 
lishes, Nov.  21,  a  communication  from  Benjamin 
I^oyes,  late  Commissioner  of  Fire  Insurance,  in 
which  he  attributes  tlie  rapid  and  uncontrollable 
spread  of  the  fire  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  confl.agration,  to  the  escape  of  gas 
from  melted  or  brolien  gas-pipes ;  also,  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  .Tosliua  Kidd,  in  which  he  takes  the 
ground  that  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
boilers  of  steam  fire-engines  might  be  mingled  with 
the  exhaust  steam,  and  advantageously  applied  to 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  ;  also,  communications 
from  George  M.  Van  Nort,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Work.s,  one  from  Edward  H.  Tracey,  Chief  Engineer, 
and  one  from  John  I.  Serrell,  Consulting  Engineer, 
iu  wliich  the  three  latter  gentlemen  express  a  most 
decided  opinion,  backed  up  by  what  seem  to  us  the 
soundest  reasons,  against  the  proposed  sclieme  of 
re-enforcing  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City 
by  water  pumped  and  forced  from  the  North  River. 
An  American  paper  comments  ou  these  suggestions  as 
follows : — 

Tliat  gas  may  in  some  instances  originate  a  fire 
by  an  explosion  is  undoubted ;  but  that  in  any  marked 
degree  it  contributes  to  the  general  spread  of  great  fires 
is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
The  common  illuminating  gas  is  not  a  supporter 
of  combustion  like  oxygen,  but  5trapl3-  fuel  which 
develops  in  burning  a  definite  amount  of  lieat  for  a 
given  weight.  If  it  be  mingled  in  certain  propor- 
tions, eitlier  with  atmospheric  air  or  with  pure 
oxygen,  the  mixture  is  highly  explosive  ;  but,  if  the 
mingling  and  combustion  are  constant  and  simul- 
taneous, the  result  is  a  steady  combustion,  as  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  or  the  ordinary  gas-burner. 
Of  course,  when  pipes  are  melted  off  by  the  direct 
action  of  fire,  the  gas  must  be  ignited  bj'  the  fire  at 
the  instant  of  escape,  and  consequently  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  large  burning  jet,  and  not  an  explosion. 
Instances  may  arise,  however,  where  pipes  arc 
ruptured  by  falling  walls,  or  where  lead  pipes  are 
melted  off  by  heat  communicated  through  walls, 
without  tlie  direct  contact  of  fire  or  heat  sufliciently 
intense  to  cause  ignition,  in  which  case  tlie  escaping 
gas  mingles  with  tiie  air,  and  forms  a  compound 
which  explodes  whenever  the  fire  reaches  it.  But 
these  cases  are  tlie  effect  of  tlie  spread  of  the  con- 
flagration, and  cannot  be,  except  under  very  rare 
conditions,  a  cause  for  it.  It  is,  then,  in  the  ciualitj- 
and  quantity  of  gas  as  fuel,  if  at  all,  that  it  assists 
in  tlie  spread  of  confl,agrations,  and  this,  as  can  be 
easily  computed,  cannot  by  any  flow  possible 
through  ordinary  gas-pipes  add  very  materially  to 
the  heat  otlierwise  generated  by  the  conflagration. 
AVe  are  compelled  to  look  upon  statements  such  as 
we  find  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Noj'es,  that 
"  the  Chicago  fire  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  gas- 
fire,"  and  that  "  the  fire  in  Boston  was,  in  fact,  a 
gas-fire  after  the  first  beginning,"  as  based  upon  the 
assertions  of  observers  who  cither  observed  inaccu- 
rately or  who  recount  sensationally  what  they  saw. 
In  Mr.  Kidd's  proposition  to  smother  fires  by  the 
use  of  steam  mingled  with  non-combustion-support- 
ing gases,  although  the  communication  allows  some 
research  and  thoiigiit  upon  the  subject,  there  are 
insuperable  difficulties.  Water  operates  in  two 
ways  to  quench  fire: — First,  it  excludes  the  air  by 
forming  a  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  burning 
mas.s,  which  prevents  cont.act  with  the  atmosphere 
until  the  coating  is  evaporated,  and  it  also  excludes 
the  air  by  the  volume  of  steam  generated.  Second, 
by  rapid  evaporation,  the  water  thrown  upon  fire 
carries  off  the  heat  from  the  burning  material. 

A  fire  may  be  temporarily  smothered  out  by  means 
of  water  ;  but,  if  there  be  heat  enough  remaining  to 
evaporate  the  water,  and  above  this  a  surplus  of 
beat  sufficient  to  cause  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  combustion  will  be  renewed  so  soon  as  the 
water  is  evaporated. 

It  is  this  last  important  function  of  cooling  by 
evaporation  in  which  the  great  efficiency  of  water 
aa  a  permanent  and  complete  extinguisher  consists. 


Smothering  alone  merely  suspends  combustion, 
which  will  be  renewed  the  instant  the  air  has  access 
to  the  heated  mass.  Suppose,  to  illustrate,  that  it 
were  possible  to  completely  fill  a  burning  building 
with  non-combustible  gas  and  steam  so  as  to  entirely 
exclude  the  air,  and  to  keep  it  so  filled  for  any  desi- 
rable length  of  time,  combustion  would  be,  of  course, 
instantly  arrested.  But  without  the  application  of 
water  it  would  be  long  before  the  mass  would  be  so 
cooled  as  not  to  commence  burning  again  as  soon  as 
contact  with  air  should  supply  the  necessary 
oxj'gen.  To  speak  figuratively,  the  fire  giant,  when 
once  fully  developed,  cannot  be  asphyxiated.  Choke 
him  as  much  as  we  may,  strangulation  only  suspends 
animation,  and  the  instant  we  release  his  throat  he 
springs  up  as  vigorous  as  ever.  He  is  only  dead 
when  he  is  cold. 

But,  aside  from  the  preceding  considerations,  what, 
practically,  are  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  products 
of  combustion  of  a  thousand  fire-engines  and  boilers 
compared  with  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
conflagration  itself,  and  the  steam  generated  by  the 
water  thrown  upon  it  ? 

From  these  considerations,  it  seems  that  fire  can  be 
combated  by  smothering  or  excluding  the  air  onlj'  at 
the  outset,  and  before  it  reaches  any  great  propor- 
tions. Granting  the  paramount  importance  of 
keeping  the  fire  at  its  origin  confined  from  the  air  in 
the  room  where  it  originates  as  long  as  possible,  and 
admitting  the  undisputed  utility  of  fire-extinguishers 
and  like  devices,  we  shall  still  have  to  rely  upon 
water  as  Nature's  great  weapon  to  combat  tire,  and 
cooling  by  evaporation  as  the  great  element  in  its 
operation,  not  only  for  extinguishment,  but  for  pre- 
vention. 


NEW  THEATRE,  ABERDEEN. 

THIS  building,  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps.  F.S.A.,  of  London,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week.  The  project  was  onlj' started  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Captain  Stevenson,  of  Viewfield,  and 
several  other  influential  gentlemen,  who  formed  a 
Umited  company,  the  shares  of  which  were  so  good 
and  so  liberally  taken  up  that  in  May  last  contracts 
were  entered  into  with  the  following  tradesmen  : — 

Mason  work — Messrs.  Peter  Bisset  &  Son,  Aber- 
deen. 

Concrete  work — Messrs.  Drake  &  Co.,  London. 
Carpenter   work — Messrs.  _Warrack  and  Daniel, 
Aberdeen. 

Iron  work — Messrs.  James  Garvie  &  Co.,  Aber- 
deen. 

Plumber  work — Mr.  Alexander  Lamb,  Aberdeen. 
Slater  work — Mr.  George  D.avidson,  Aberdeen. 
Plaster  work — Mr.  James  Morrison,  Aberdeen. 
Glazier  and  painter  work — Mr.  Alexander  Stephen, 
Aberdeen. 

Gas-fitting  work — Mr.  Thomson's  trustees,  Aber- 
deen. 

The  total  amount  of  these  contracts  was  upwards 
of  £6,000,  and  the  sums  for  decorations,  special  gas- 
work  sun-burners,  furnishing,  and  fittings,  will  make 
the  total  cost  about  £8,000. 

The  New  Theatre  occupies  a  site  between  Guild- 
street  and  Trinity-street,  and  is  close  to  the  South 
P.arish  School.  The  building  is  of  a  mixed  Gothic 
character,  and  the  front  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
built  of  granite  and  freestone.  The  ashlar  work  is 
of  blue  Rubislaw  granite,  and  the  dressings  of  white 
Kemnay  granite  and  red  Turriff  sandstone.  The 
capitals  and  string  courses  are  composed  of  Newton 
freestone,  and  the  lillings-in  of  the  window  arches 
are  composed  of  Pether's  patent  ornamental  bricks, 
which  in  this  case  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
columns,  which  are  six  in  number,  and  which  arc  a 
very  handsome  feature  of  the  entrances,  arc  of 
polished  Peterhead  granite,  and  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  &  Co.  Attached  to  the 
main  building,  and  extending  towards  the  railway, 
is  a  wing  which  contains  the  dressing  rooms,  green 
room,  band  room,  refreshment  rooms,  having  on  the 
t;round  floor  a  shop,  and  the  entrance  to  the  gallery. 
There  are  also  separate  entrances  to  the  pit,  boxes, 
balcony,  and  private  boxes,  there  bcnng  in  addition  a 
large  .shop,  with  extensive  cellarage,  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  building.  Apart  from  the  front,  the  other 
walls  of  the  building  have  been  constructed  of  con- 
crete by  Drake's  patent  apparatus.  Many  of  the 
other  requisites  of  the  building,  such  as  the  gallery 
staircase,  &c.,  have  been  formed  of  this  material,  the 
wearing  power  of  which  is  quite  equal  to  our  hardest 
granite.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  the  largest 
buililing  of  the  kind  in  which  concrete  has  been  used. 
The  whole  of  the  entrances  are  well  lighted,  and 
the  access  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  As  we  have 
said,  the  staircase  to  the  gallery  is  of  concrete,  and 
the  other  staircases  are  in  wainscot  oak.     In  the  case 


of  the  balcony  and  private  boxes,  the  staircase  leads 
to  a  crush  room,  in  which  are  ladies'  retuing  rooms, 
hat  and  cloak  rooms,  &c.  A  lobbv  also  leads  into  a 
commodious  refreshment-room,  solely  set  apart  for 
the  occupants  of  the  balcony  and  the  private  boxes. 
From  the  crush  room,  corridors  lead  to  each  side  of 
the  house,  the  proscenium  boxes  being  communicated 
with  by  circular  staircases  from  the  balcony.  The 
balcony  is  provided  with  Mr.  Phipps's  chairs,  which 
are  made  so  as  to  turn  up  to  give  free  access  along 
each  row  of  seats.  The  chairs  are  covered  with  hand- 
some crimson  cloth.  The  ordinary  boxes  are  reached 
by  a  separate  staircase,  and  this  part  of  the  house  is 
also  supplied  with  a  refreshment-room.  The  front 
seats  of  the  gallery  are  to  be  devoted  tj  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  stage  and  its  appliances  have  been  constructed 
in  the  most  modern  and  scientific  manner,  Mr.  T. 
Rhodes,  London,  having  had  the  active  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  stage  is  54ft.  wide  ;  the  pro- 
scenium is  28ft.  in  width.  The  act  drop  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  well-known  "Silver  Strand"  of  Loch 
Katrine,  having  an  ornamental  border,  and  was 
painted  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  scenic  artist,  London. 
As  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  we  may  state 
that  the  theatre  is  seated  for  1,650,  while  there  is 
accommodation  for  well  up  to  1,800.  The  gallery  is 
seated  for  700,  the  pit  for  550,  the  boxes  for  240, 
the  balcony  for  lilO,  and  the  private  boxes  from  8 
to  10  each;  and  it  is  stated  that  great  pains  have 
been  taken,  so  that  good  views  of  the  stage 
are  to  be  had  in  every  part  of  it,  and  that  the 
gallerj^  and  the  pit  have  been  made  with  a  slope 
sufiicient  to  euable  the  occupants  of  each  tier  of 
seats  to  see  easilj''  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front 
of  them.  Further,  we  may  mention,  in  regard  to 
the  decorations,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  Greek 
and  Romanesque  character.  Several  of  the  com- 
binations of  ornament  are  very  elaborate,  and  the 
effect,  as  a  whole,  is  exceedinglj'  good.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  decorations  appears  to  be  blue 
upon  a  dark  cream  coloured  ground,  while  the  dra- 
peries and  chairs  are  of  crimson.  The  w.alls  of  the 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  are  covered  with  a  handsome 
paper,  having  a  gilt  and  red  design  upon  an  unob- 
trusive sage  green  ground.  The  balcony,  which  has 
three  rows  of  seats,  behind  which  is  an  upper  circle 
of  six  rows,  projects  over  the  pit,  and  the  gallery 
;  runs  over  the  balcony  to  the  front.  The  balcony 
front  is  an  open  trellis  work  of  elaborate  design, 
very  richly  gilt,  and  the  lines  of  the  balcony  and 
gallery  are  continued  upwards,  and  form  one  con- 
tinuous circle  round  tlie  ceiling.  The  cornice  is 
beautifully  moulded,  and  decorated  in  gold  and 
colours,  and  the  ceiling  itself  is  divided  into  eight 
semi-circular  compartments,  having  a  sun-light  in 
the  centre.  There  are  three  private  boxes  on  each 
side  of  the  stage,  two  on  the  balcony  tier,  and  one 
on  the  pit  level.  These  are  divided  by  triplet 
columns,  effectively  decorated,  and  terminating  with 
carved  capitals.  The  proscenium  is  arched  over, 
and  there  are  also  arches  over  the  private  boxes, 
the  lunettes  being  filled  with  scenes  from  Scott's 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "  Marniion."  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  Al- 
together, the  building  is  most  comfortably  fitted  up, 
and  we  .are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not 
a  more  handsome  or  better  finished  theatre  in  Scot- 
land ;  indeed,  we  may  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  theatres  that  Mr.  Phipps  has  constructed. 
Mr.  Phipps  himself,  during  the  last  week,  superin- 
tended the  finishing  of  the  work.  Mr.  Browne,  of 
London,  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


S.  GILES'S  CHURCH,  DURHAM. 

IT  having  been  proposed  to  partially  or  entirely 
demoli'sh  St.  Giles's  Church,  Durham,  the 
Architectural  and  Arcli."Cological  Society  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  in  October  last,  appointed  a 
select  committee,  with  in-itructions  carefully  to  exa- 
mine and  report  upon  the  building,  historically  and 
architecturally,  and  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which,  with 
the  least  possible  dcstructi<in  of  the  existing  fabric, 
the  required  increase  of  .■iccominodation  coulil  be  most 
effectually  provided.  The  report  of  the  committee  so 
appointeil  has  been  issued,  and  from  it  we  learn  many 
interesting  p.articulars  of  the  history  of  the  structure. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  belongs  to  four 
periods;  The  Early  Norman  of  Bishop  Flambard  :  the 
Late  Norman  of  Bishop  Pudsey  ;  the  Early  English 
period  ;  and  the  Pcrpemlicular  of  Bisho]i  Langley. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing  nave  is,  at 
anv  rale  in  respect  of  its  chief  features,  that  built 
and  dedicated  by  Flambard  in  1112.  The  existing 
remains  comprise  the  north,  south,  and  iiart  of  the 
west  Willis,  which  are  all  of  rough  rubble  work, 
.seemingly  without  basement,  stringcour.se,  or 
moulding.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  lower  part  of 
the    tower    is    due    to    Pudsey    or    not,   nor    can 
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the  fact  be  satisfactorily  determined  till  its 
arch  and  supports,  now  built  np  and  hidden  by  a 
■wall  and  gallerj',  are  opened  out.  Though  undoubt- 
edly early,  the  angle  buttresses  which  constitute  the 
only  other  strictly  architectural  features,  seem  ra- 
ther to  belontr  to  a  somewhat  later  period — the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century.  With  this 
possible  exception,  the  church  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued much  as  Pudsey  left  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  present  aspect  of  the  church. 
Xeglect,  bad  taste,  and  mutilation  have  destroyed 
much  of  its  pristine  character.  In  reply  to  the 
question — "  Can  the  church  be  put  into  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  efficient  state,  and,  while  retaining  its 
chief  features  and  interest,  be  so  enlarged  as  to 
double  the  extent  of  its  accommodation  ?"  the 
Committee  proceed  to  show  that  it  can  both  be  so 
restored,  and  also  enlarged  to  the  extent  required, 
artistically  and  strictly  after  ancient  precedents.  The 
whole  of  the  chancel,  tower,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  appear  to  be  in  a 
sound  and  good  condition  ;  these,  therefore,  should 
carefully  be  preserved,  and  the  slight  structural  de- 
fects in  them  made  good.  The  destroj'ed  chan- 
cel arch  should  be  rebuilt.  In  the  nave,  a 
portion  of  the  north  wall  towards  the  east 
seems  to  have  been  broken  into  and  roughly 
rebuilt  at  some  former  period ;  it  should  be 
made  uniform  with  the  rest ;  or,  perhaps,  a  small 
aisle,  affording  accommodation  for  sixty  children, 
might  here  be  thrown  out  northwards,  with  an  ad- 
joining vestry  to  the  east  of  it.  Flambard's  two 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  should  be 
opened  out  and  glazed,  the  present  doorway  removed, 
and  a  porch  constructed.  The  tower  arch  should 
be  thrown  open,  the  vestry  cleared  away,  and  the 
west  window  disencumbered  of  plaster  and  reglazed. 
The  north  side  of  the  church  is  in  sounder  condition, 
and  contains  more  features  of  interest  than  the 
south  side ;  extension  of  the  fabric  could,  therefore, 
be  carried  out  with  the  best  and  happiest  effect  on 
the  south  side,  whose  one  original  feature  remaining 
is  the  doorway.  Here  the  capacity  of  the  church 
might  be  increased  indefinitely,  with  no  further  inter- 
ference than  the  removal  of  one  of  the  walls,  by 
throwing  out  a  single  broad  aisle  or  lateral  nave. 
Subordinate  to  the  existing  one  in  height,  but  equal- 
ling or  exceeding  it  in  breadth,  as  might  be  found 
needful.  Good  precedents  are  cited  in  support  of 
this  recommendation. 


I.AND  AKD  BtriLDING  SOCIETIES. 
Dtnblaxe   Buildivg   Company  (Limited). — A 
general    meeting   of   this   company   was    held    last 
week,  when  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  daclared. 

Hanley. — The  Staffordshire  Potteries  Economic 
Permanent  Building  Society  held  its  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  on  the  4th  inst,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Hanley.  I'he  manager  read  the  yearly  report  and 
balance-sheet,  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
society  has  had  a  great  accession  of  new  members 
during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  is  in  a  position  to 
advance  sums  from  £50  to  £2,U00  on  mortgages.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
verj'  prosperous  society  i.s  that  it  has  never  made  a 
single  loss  since  its  establishment,  and  has  been 
paying  its  members  a  compound  interest  of  7i  per 
cent. 

Mercaxtile  Axn  Gent^ral  Permanext  BrrLD- 
rsG  Society. — Tliis  society  held  its  seventh  annual 
meeting  on  the  UJth  inst.  The  report  jirescnted  by 
the  .secretary,  Mr.  J.  II.  Cinder,  stated  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  tbo  year  1R72  amounted  to  £10,050  Is.  lOd., 
which  included  ill, 025  4s.  Id.  for  repayments  uf 
princii)al  and  interest  on  advan-^es  made  to  borrowing 
members,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  :e90o  Is. 
The  amount  advanced  to  members  was  .£.3,050, 
making  a  total  sum  of  £21,837  10s.  advanced  since 
the  formation  of  the  socictv.  The  profit  for  the 
year  was  £1,071  lOs.  3d.,  which,  with  £254  Os.  7d., 
the  balance  brought  forward,  made  £1.325  10s.  lOd. 
Out  of  this  the  expenses  of  management  had  been 
allowed  and  the  members  had  been  credited  with 
the  usual  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  which  absorbed 
X337  136.  lid.  and  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent.,  making  a 
total  dividend  of  7  [»or  cent,  was  declared,  leaving  a 
balance  to  be  carried  forward. 

Saltiujrn-ky-the-Sea. — The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Saltbum,  Rkolton,  and 
LofthouSG  District  Terminating  Benefit  Huilding 
Society  was  held  in  the  Kubj'-strect  Hall,  Saltburn, 
on  Tuesday  week.  From  the  statement  of  accounts 
and  the  rojiort,  wo  gather  that  G4K  shares,  equal  to 
£38,000,  liaving  been  take  t  up  during  the  year,  88 
shares  have  been  snld  at  premiums  amounting  to 
XC48  38.  4d.,  and  advances  liad  been  made  on  (j(i.J  to 
the  extent  of  £3.:H)0.  Theamount  of  profit  actually 
realised  is  2s.  3d.  per  share  of  XfJO,  and  the  pro- 
spective profit  is  XI  per  share.  The  accounts  and 
report  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Six  shares  were  also 
sold  at  an  average  premium  of  £7  15s.  per  i'tiO 
shtire. 


itwriiig. 


NewBribgeat  Peterborough. — A  new  bridge 
over  the  Nene  at  Peterborough  has  been  opened. 
The  design  was  prepared  by  the  County  Surveyor, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fowler,  of  London. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Handyside  &  Co.,  Derb}', 
for  £5,426,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge, 
was  accepted,  the  contract  with  that  firm  being 
entered  into  at  Midsummer,  1871.  The  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  bridge  is  of  a  compa- 
ratively modified  type,  necessarily  so  because  of 
the  pecuniary  limits  fixed  by  the  two  counties. 
It  is  a  wrought-iron  girder  bridge,  about  150ft. 
in  length,  and  30ft.  in  ■width,  clear  of  parapets. 
It  has  three  openings,  the  central  opening  being  75ft. 
in  width,  having  a  clear  water-way  from  the  ordinary 
water  height  of  Oft.  5in.,  and  the  two  side  openings 
are  o7ft.  6in.  in  width.  It  is  supported  bj'  four 
wrought-iron  cylinders,  which  form  four  pillars  vrith 
moulded  caps.  These  cylinders  are  filled  with  con- 
crete, go  dovm  some  16ft.  beneath  the  ordinary 
water-level,  and  stand  upon  the  rock.  They  are  5ft. 
in  diameter.  The  roadway  is  pitched  with  granite 
squares,  resting  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  There  is  a 
footpath  on  either  side  paved  with  Yorkshire  paving. 
These  are  within  the  parapets,  and  are  supported  by 
ornamental  cantilevers  attached  to  the  main  longitu- 
dinal girders.  The  parapets,  which  are  ornamental, 
are  terminated  by  eight  stone  piers,  four  on  eacli 
sides,  the  piers  having  a  pinnacled  termination.  The 
four  central  piers,  which  rise  out  of  the  four  cylin- 
drical supports,  are  to  be  surmounted  by  gas  lamps. 
Approximate  list  of  the  quantities  of  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  bridge  : — Ironwork,  165  tons  ;  diggings, 
771  cubic  yards  ;  concrete,  1.450  ditto;  brickwork, 
1.180  ditto;  stone  curb,  12  by  6,  l,0S4ft.  run; 
York  landings,  2 J  thick,  3,772  square  feet;  granite 
cubes  for  roadway,  5,440  ditto ;  stone  in  piers, 
copings,  bed-stones,  &c.,  2,186  cubic  feet.  On  the 
panels  of  the  cast-iron  piers  of  parapets  are  to  be 
placed  the  arms  of  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  the  two 
counties.  It  has  been  decided  to  place  the  arms  of 
the  late  Lord  Southampton  on  the  Northamptonshire 
side,  as  it  was  during  his  Lord-Lieutenancy  the  work 
was  entered  upon.  The  arms  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough are  to  be  carved  on  the  panels  of  the  stone 
piers  at  the  Peterborough  end. 

"Wandsworth  Bridge. — The  long-felt  want  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames  between  those  of  Battersea 
and  Putney — a  stretch  of  two  miles  and  a  half — is 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  supplied,  substantial  pro- 
gress having  of  late  been  made  with  the  works  of  the 
Wandsworth  Bridge.  The  bridge  was  commenced  in 
September,  1871;  when  completed  it  will  directly 
connect  the  districts  of  Wandsworth  and  Fulham. 
The  bridge  is  divided  into  five  spans,  one  at  each  end 
of  113ft.  6in.,  and  three  in  the  stream  of  133ft.  4in. 
each.  The  river  jpiers  consist  of  wrought-iron 
cylinders  7ft.  Gin.  in  diameter;  they  were  lined  with 
concrete  for  a  thickness  of  2ft.  during  construction, 
and  were  afterwards  filled  in  with  that  material.  Two 
of  these  cj'linders  form  a  pier,  being  connected  to- 
gether transversely  immediately  under  the  platform  of 
the  bridge.  The  whole  of  the  piers  have  been  sunk 
into  the  London  clay,  and  the  cylinders  have  been 
carried  up  to  the  proper  level  ready  to  receive  the  gir- 
ders, the  bedstones  and  bearing  plates  being  all  in 
place.  The  abutment  piers  on  either  side  of 
river  are  of  brickwork  and  masonry.  There  will 
a  clear  headway  of  20ft.  above  Trinity  high- 
water  level  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
height  being  reduced  to  14  ft.  at  the  abutments. 
When  the  work  of  sinking  the  cylinders  commenced, 
an  air  chamber  connected  with  pneumatic  apparatus 
was  employed.  It  was.  however,  subsequently  aban- 
doned under  the  advice  of  Mr.  NiehoIIs,  the  resident 
engineer  of  the  britlge,  in  favour  of  divers,  who 
worked  inside  the  cylinders,  cU^ariug  away  the^soil  at 
the  bottom.  The  cylinders,  being  littedwith  cutting 
rings  and  lined  with  concrete,  were  thus  readily 
sunk,  and  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  by  the 
pneumatic  arrangement.  In  all  cases  the  cylinders 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  14ft.  into  the  clay,  and 
have  had  a  thick  bed  of  concrete  put  in  under  them. 
The  main  girders  of  the  bridge  are  of  the  lattice 
pattern,  12ft.  deep,  and  connected  at  the  ends  so  as 
to  be  continuous  throughout.  Over  each  pier  will 
be  an  ornamental  pedestal,  carrying  a  cluster  of 
three  lamps.  The  ornamental  cast-iron  brackets 
which  were  to  have  filled  in  the  angles  formed  by 
the  undersides  of  the  main  girders,  and  the  piers  will 
not  be  used,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  foliated 
cap,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
column,  and  which  will  otherwise  relieve  the  plain- 
ness of  the  structure.  The  main  girders,  which 
have  a  slight  camber,  arc  connected  by  cross 
girders  placed  4ft.  apart  throughout  the  whole  length 


of  the  bridge,  the  cross  girders,  being  riveted  on  to 
the  xxpper  side  of  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  main 
girders.  Upon  the  tops  of  the  cross  girders  6-in. 
timbers  will  be  laid  diagonally,  and  over  these  will 
come  a  longitudinal  decking,  upon  which  the  maca- 
damised roadway  and  the  paving  will  be  laid.  The 
width  between  the  main  girders  is  30ft..  of  which  18ft. 
will  be  occupied  by  the  roadway,  and  12ft.  by  two 
footways  of  6ft.  each.  At  the  present  time  the  first 
span  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  is  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  cross  girders,  and  the 
first  girder  of  the  pair  for  the  second  span  is  nearly 
ready  to  be  moved  into  position.  The  main  girders 
are  built  up  on  a  timber  platform  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  bridge,  and  when  finished  a  portion 
of  the  platform  at  each  end  is  removed,  and  two 
lighters,  each  fitted  with  raised  stagings,  are 
floated  under  the  ends  of  the  girder.  As  the  tide 
rises  the  girder  is  lifted,  and  is  then  floated 
into  position  and  placed  on  its  bearing  upon  the 
piers.  The  approaches  on  the  Surrey  side  consist 
of  five  brick  archesof  20ft.  span  each,  and  another 
span  of  20ft.  carried  by  girders  over  a  roadway. 
Beyond  this  the  approach  is  carried  for  a  distance  of 
280ft.  in  solid  bank.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
work  is  completed.  On  the  Middlesex  side  there 
are  420ft.  of  approach  road  all  in  embankment,  and 
a  brick  arch  of  oOft.  span  adjoining  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  its  en- 
gineer, Mr.  J.  H.  Tolme,  by  Messrs.  De  Bergue  and 
Co.,  as  contractors,  under  the  superintendence  of 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Mallalieu,  the  contractor  for  the 
approaches  being  Mr.  Bull,  of  Southampton. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

South  Kensington. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  South  Kensington 
School  of  Art  took  place  on  Thursday  week.  Mr. 
Richard  Burchett,  the  head  master,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  at  the  second  grade  examination 
by  written  papers  in  geometry  and  perspective,  and 
exercises  in  free-hand  and  model  drawing,  which 
took  place  in  March  last,  104  students  "passed,"  41 
obtained  prizes,  and  18  won  admission  to  the  schools 
at  half  fee  bj'  obtaining  certificates  of  the  second 
grade.  At  the  third  or  highest  grade  examination 
is  students  obtained  teachers'  certificates,  and  since 
the  last  distribution  of  prizes  10  students  bad  been 
recommended  from  these  schools  fur  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  After  stating  that  in  addition 
to  the  regular  prizes  of  the  school  others  had  been 
offered  for  competition  by  manufacturers  for  designs 
for  plaster,  for  porcelain,  &c.,  the  report  went  on  to 
show  that  the  past  competitions  had  led  to  practical 
results,  inasmuch  as  excelling  pupils  had  received 
remunerative  commissions  from  West-end  dealers  in 
objects  of  fine  art.  The  same  document  further 
stated  that  since  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
school  had  been  re'vised  in  July.  1871,  granting  free 
studentship,  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by 
them  for  the  year  ending  July,  1872.  The  total 
number  of  students  was  765,  and  the  amount  of  fees 
was  £2,220  lis.  Of  this  number  there  were  421 
males  and  349  females;  195  were  free  students,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  were  in  the  school  32 
students  in  training,  5  of  whom  were  females,  and 
14  national  scholars  who  were  being  educated  as 
designers.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Marianne  Mansell  for  designs  for  lace.  This  lady 
also  won  a  .silver  medal  for  a  design  of  a  toilet  cover. 
The  silver  medals  were  won  by  Misses  Maria  Brooks, 
Isabella  Camp,  Matilda  Goodman,  Kllen  Montalba, 
Emma  C.  Simpson,  and  Mary  S.  Wilson,  and  the 
the  Queen's  prizes  were  taken  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Queensberry  for  a  model  of  a  head  from  life; 
Misses  Edith  Julia  Cowper,  Grace  Cruickshank, 
Ilarriette  Cookes,  Julia  d'Adhcmar.  Margaret  Meyer, 
Matilda  Goodman,  Ilarriette  ^lontalba,  and  Lucy  F. 
Sothern.  To  the  male  students  the  principal  awards 
were  made  to  Mr.  Owen  Gibbons,  who  took  the  gold 
medal  for  a  modelled  design  for  a  shield ;  and  Jlessrs. 
W.  W.  Oliver,  W.  R.  Randall,  J.  J.  Sliaw,  and  T. 
W.  Wilson  each  received  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  G. 
Payne  and  E.  G.  Renter  were  awarded  bronze  medals. 
The  Queen's  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Bool, 
B.  E.  Bradwyn,  G.  D.  Drummond,  T.  E.  Gaunt,  J. 
E.  Lush,  A.  J.  T.  Pattison,  A.  J.  Watkius,  and  J. 
Wormleighton. 

♦ — 

The  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel,  in  Brougham- 
street,  Middlesbrough,  has  lately  been  reopened,  after 
being  entirely  remodelled  fmni  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Hunter  &  Carr,  architect-s,  of  Middlesbrough. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  consented 
to  contribute  £723  fbeing  half  the  cost)  towards  the 
purchase  of  houses  m  East-street,  Iloxton,  about  to 
bo  removed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  entranco 
to  the  lligh-street. 
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CHURCHES   AND   CHAPELS. 

Altrinciiam. — A  new  Unitarian  Cliapel  was 
openeil  at  Altrinciiam  on  'Weclnesilay  week.  It  lias 
been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Canlwell,  of  Altrinciiam, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  'NVorthington,  of 
Manchester.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  57ft. 
long,  and  one  aisle  to  the  north,  separated  from  it  bv 
five  arches  with  granite  shafts,  making  a  total  width 
of  37ft.  The  east  end  is  apsidal.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  plain  but  substantial,  being  faced 
with  brick,  and  stone  dressings  round  the  entrance 
doorway  and  windows,  the  heads  of  which  are  tilled 
with  geometric  tracery.  The  west  end  has  two 
sables,  and  the  roof  is  carried  round  the  east  end, 
liaving  a  large  gilt  cross  at  the  apex  of  the  apse. 
The  chapel  is  fitted  with  pitch  pine  seats  for  about 
225  adults  and  40  children.  Five  handsome  gas 
corona;,  suspended  from  the  roof,  are  the  work  of 
Messrs  T.  Thoniason  &  Co.  of  Birmingliani.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  has  been  somewhere  about  £3,000. 

High  Toynton. — The  parish  church  of  High 
Toynton  was  reopened  after  restoration  on  the  12th 
inst.  The  church  has  a  nave  loft,  by  20ft.,  and  a 
chancel  16ft.  Sin.  by  IGft.  loin.,  with  vestry  on 
north  side  of  same.  There  is  a  tower,  with  an 
octagonal  slated  spire,  at  the  south-west  angle,  the 
lower  story  forming  the  porch.  Sittings  are  pro- 
Tided  for  100  persons.  The  interior  walls  and  the 
space  between  the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  plastered. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  except 
where  some  modern  coloured  glass  from  the  former 
church  has  been  introduced.  Fur  the  south,  east, 
and  west  windows  stained-glass  memorial  lights  have 
been  designed.  The  designs  were  prepareil  by  E. 
Christian.  Esq.,  of  London ;  and  Mr.  Young,  of 
Lincoln,  has  carried  out  the  work. 

Lea>hngton. — It  has  bien  decided  to  jirocure 
tenders  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  a  new  church  to  be  dedicated  to  S.  Paul ; 
the  chancel  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit. 
The  church  is  intended  to  accommodate  1,000 
persons,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Cundall, 
architect,  of  Leamington. 

S.  Mark's  Church,  Lewisha.m. — A  reredos  of 
Caen  stone  has  been  erected  in  this  church,  the 
design  of  which  comprises  a  centre  portion  of  three 
chastely-moulded  arcades,  embracing  the  width  of 
the  altar-table,  and  pinnacled  supports,  richly 
crocketted,  on  cither  side,  containing  four  niches  for 
the  reception  of  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  which  it 
is  propo-sed  to  carve  in  statuary  marble,  and  insert 
when  the  funds  permit.  The  middle  compartment 
of  the  arcade  is  deeply  recessed,  and  a  statuary 
calvary  cross  on  a  gold  ground  placed  therein,  and 
above  it  is  erected  a  light  and  elegant  tabernacle 
canopy,  supported  on  four  polished  Peterhead  shafts, 
with  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  supported  on 
pinnacles  on  either  side.  In  the  panels  of  tlie  side 
compartments  are  carved,  on  a  richly-diapered 
ground,  the  symbols  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the 
Pelican,  and  in  the  spandrels,  the  Dove  and  the 
Alpha  and  Omega.  Tlie  whole  is  profusely  carved, 
»nd  has  been  carefully  studied  throughout  with  a 
view  to  its  emblematical  teacliing.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  (ienrgc  Whittiiig- 
hani,  of  Edward-street,  Keniungtou  Park-road,  ami 
designed  by  the  architect  of  tlie  building,  Mr. 
William  C.  Hanks,  of  Gracechurch-street,  who  also 
had  designed  the  scheme  for  lllling  tlie  whole  of  the 
traceried  windows  with  stained  glass.  Tlie  centre 
portion  of  the  reredos  was  the  munificent  gift  of 
—  Lonsdale,  Esq. 

nUILUINOS. 

AuERiiEEN. — A  new  theatre,  called  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Opera  House,  has  been  opened  at  Aberdeen, 
under  the  in.magemcnt  of  Mr.  Gomersal,  late  lessee 
of  the  Shcnicld  Theatre.  In  size  the  tlieatre  is 
about  as  large  as  the  Gaiety,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  tliough  not  so  lofty,  it  having  one  tier 
less,  and  in  that  respect  assimilate",  more  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Vaudeville.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  .1.  Phipps,  F..S.A.,  of  London;  and  the  Aberdeen 
papers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  way  the 
whole  undertaking  has  been  carried  through  by  him. 
The  theatre  will  hold  about  1,700  jiersons. 

CAMni:i:wi:i,T„ — The  new  Vestry  Il.all  at  Cam- 
berwcU,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Power  is"  the  architect,  is 
approaching  completion.  At  the  last  meetingof  the 
Cambcrwell  Vestry  it  was  re.s(dved  i^That  the  nine 
ofTice  doors,  right  and  left  of  the  corridor,  be 
panelled  with  one  sheet  of  ground  plate  glass  each,  at 
an  extra  cost  of  XIo.  That  the  architect  lie  autho- 
rised to  obt.iin  tenders  for  iron  gas  tubing  and 
speaking  tubes.     That  the  Vestry  Hall,  two  com- 


mittee rooms,  staircase,  corridor,  and  entrance  hall 
be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £300.  That  the  alternative  estimate  No.  2, 
for  executing  in  Keen's  cement  the  whole  of  the 
plasterer's  work,  be  adopted  only  to  a  height  not  ex- 
ceeding 4ft.,  thus  effecting  .it  least  a  saving  on  the 
contract  sum.  That  the  recommendation  of  the 
architect,  to  spend  an  additional  sum  of  £->()0  beyond 
the  present  contracts,  be  granted  for  completing  the 
ornamental  decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  Vestry 
Hall,  according  to  the  designs  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Cleveland.— A  branch  of  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  has  just  been  completed  at  Cleveland, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  architect 
to  the  Bank.  The  new  building  is  Classic  in  style, 
and  the  masonry  is  of  .Staiiiton  freestone  of  a  good 
colour.  The  principal  room  is  Ollft.  (iin.  by  20ft. 
Gin.,  and  the  height  is  20ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  four- 
teen windows  and  three  twenty-eight  jet  sunlights. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles.  A  lift  communi- 
cates with  the  strong  rooms  below,  the  latter  being 
fireproof,  and  fitted  with  skeleton  iron  shelves,  &c., 
by  Messrs.  Chubb.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance 
the  closing  of  the  door  of  the  principal  strong  room 
shuts  off  the  gas.  The  ventilation  of  the  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  C.E. 
Tlie  contractors  were  Messrs.  Potter  &  Wilson  and 
Mr.  William  Glover  was  clerk  of  works. 

schools. 
Driefield. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Driffield  School  Board,  held  on  Thursday  week,  the 
seal  of  the  Board  was  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  schools,  and  the 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  extended 
to  the  1st  October,  instead  of  the  1st  of  July,  as 
originallv  fixed,  in  consequence  of  the  time  which 
had  since  elapsed.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Hewson  Brothers.  Messrs  Hayton  &  Sons'  temler 
for  supplying  the  heating  apparatus  for  warming 
the  schools,  for  £195,  was  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeaubks.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  Letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31 
TAVISTOCK-.STREET.  COVE.NT-QARDEN.   W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  EnWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHAEQE.S. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  tlrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  flrst  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  ."i  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOTICE. 
It  is  intended  to  issue  in  future,  in  the  Pir^t  Week  of 
Each  Quarter,  a  "  Large  Number"  of  the  Builuinq  News, 
with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 

Twenty  Thousand  Copies. 

Copies  of  these  numbers  will  bo  forwarded  to  every 
Architect,  Engineer,  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Surveyor  in 
the  [Inited  Kingdom,  and  to  all  in  America,  India,  and 
the  Colonies  whose  addresses  can  bo  obtained. 

Space  will  be  reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  Extra 
Advkrtisements,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  as  follows  : 

Whole  Page £12    0    0  I  Quarter  Page £4    0    0 

UalfPago 7    0    0  I  One-eighth  of  Page    2  10    0 

Small  Advertisements  One  Shilling  per  lino. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  series  of 
insertions. 

The  First  QUARTERLY  Large  Number  will  be  issued  on 
January'  .1.  IS7'1.  and  all  advertisements  intenfiod  for 
insertion  therein  should  at  once  be  forwarded. 


Comspitbtncf. 


Received.— J.  U.  L.— J.  G.— IT.  &  F.  B.— C.  J.  R.— J.  E.— 
.1.  C.-B.  (3.- W.  P.  B.— T.  W.  «.— Arch.  B.— E.  0.  M — 
.?.  O.— C.  H.  T.— The  Derwont  Foundry  Company. — 
W.  H.  h.—H.  E.  S.-J.  F.  &  .Sons. 

Surveyor.- We  don't  know. 

"Solomon  Setsquare"  next  week. 

James  Uouinson  (Durham).— All  wo  can  do  now  is  to 
promise  that  the  Title-pago  Competilion  will  he  prn- 
ci'cded  with  in  time  for  the  successful  design  i,o  appcir 
with  tlio  index  of  the  next  volume  of  the  Buil.niNU 
News. 

J.  W.  S.  —  Drawings  intended  for  photo.-lithography 
(originals  or  tracings),  made  especially  for  reprotluction 
by  this  process,  should  have  well-deBnod  black  lines, 
and  should  not  be  shaded  with  Indian-ink,  or  tinted 
with  flat  washes.  Colours  should  bo  avoided;  smooth 
paper  shouUl  bo  used  ;  the  drawing  should  be  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  intended  lithograph,  as  the  lines 
thin  and  sharjien  by  reduction.  For  materials  for  con- 
crete see  back  numbers  of  the  Buildino  News. 


GRANITE  AND  MARBLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir, — I  have  not  the  .slightest  interest  in  proving 
that  granite  is  a  better  or  cheaper  building  material 
than  marble.  My  only  object  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject with  "E.  G."  is  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  discovery 
of  a  perfectly  fire-proof  material  will  be  invalualile. 
He  contradicts  my  assertion  that  the  average  cost  of 
marble  is  ten  times  greater  than  granite;  but  all  the 
pooof  he  gives  is  that  "  he  is  certain  of  it."  I  beg 
to  refer  him  to  Laxton's  "  Builders'  Price  Book  for 
1872."  At  page  119  he  will  find  that  granite  is 
quoted  at  5s.  3d.  per  cubic  foot,  and  at  page  122 
that  the  several  varieties  of  marble  range  from  12s. 
to  90s.  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  the  lowest  price  is 
more  than  double  that  of  granite — the  highest  sixteen 
times  greater. 

Further  on,  "E.  G."sa3'S  "it  is  impossible  to  work 
granite  at  all  in  such  forms  as  modern  necessities 
require,  and  refers,  for  example,  to  the  capitiils  of  S. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  as 
our  American  brethren  do  not  find  "  marble  so  costly, 
I  am  quite  sure,  as  apr.icticalman,  that  our  business 
men  in  London  will  not  refuse  to  bear  the  extra  ex- 
pense, if  any."  Now,  if  my  correspondent  had  read 
my  letter  carefully,  he  would  have  remembered  that 
I  expressly  excluded  such  buildings  as  he  refers  to, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  unsuit.able  for  granite,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  its  economical  use  depended 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  style  of  architecture 
and  of  construction  adopted.  I  am  very  glad  that 
our  American  cousins  can  build  with  marble,  and  not 
find  it  "so  costly,"  but  with  the  prices  I  have  quoted, 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot,  and  as  to  "  our  business 
men  in  London."  my  experience  has  always  been 
that  it  is  generally  difficult  to  get  them  to  agree  to 
any  extra  expenditure  for  improvements  oa  the  or- 
dinary way  of  doing  things. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to 
"  E.  G."  I  am  still  sceptical,  if  not  incredulous,  about 
this  American  marble.  I  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  for  I  find  his  "  eye-witness,"  after  the  fire 
at  Boston,  tells  us  in  one  and  the  same  breath  that 
"  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  marble  as  firm  as  when  it 
was  quarried,"  and  that  the  marble  building  "stands 
erect,  uninjured,"  and  that  "  the  fai^ade  has  not  a 
fissure  in  it."  These  statements  are,  in  themselves, 
contradictory,  and  somewhat  shake  my  confidence  in 
the  witness.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  told  that  we  must 
not  believe  our  own  eyes  ;  but  scientific  men  do  tell 
us  that  they  are  not  suificient.  alone,  in  judging  of 
Lacts,  and  that  careful  investigation  is  necessary 
before  we  even  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  But 
to  ray  proposal.  jMost  of  the  Boston  correspondents 
of  the  London  newspapers  sent  home  descriptions  of 
the  fire.  Can  "E.  G."  give  me  the  name  and  date 
of  one  in  which  this  marl[>le  phenomenon  is  described  ? 
It  must  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  com- 
ment, and  I  should  think  could  not  escape  mention. 
In  asking  this  I  am  not  doubting  the  bona  fides  of 
the  statement  of  his  friend  across  the  Atlantic  for  a 
moment ;  but,  only,  that  all  the  circumstances  have 
been  stated.  Possibly,  for  example,  the  marble 
building  was  a  residence  with  little  furniture  in  it, 
and  had  special  advantages  for  its  salvation  in  an 
early  and  ample  supplv  of  water;  while  the  adjacent 
granite  buildings,  on  the  contrary,  were  stores 
crammed  with  the  most  combustible  materials. 

Before  closing,  I  may  remark  tliat  a  casing  of 
Scotch  granite,  one-eighth  of  the  thickness  of  a  brick 
wall,  which  I  propose,  would  be  tolerably,  if  not  per- 
fectly, safe  from  destruction  by  fire.  So  far,  all 
fires  have  sliown  brickwork  to  be  the  most  en- 
during material,  .and  as  fires  rage  with  the  greatest 
energj-  inside  buildings,  my  granite  casing  would, 
most  likely,  be  amply  protected.  Moreover,  London 
streets  are  wide,  and  public  buildings  are,  in  other 
respects,  more  or  less  fireproof. — I  am,  sir. 

Upper  Sydenham.  H.  Travis. 


OPvGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 
Sir,— I  think  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  great 
.stretch  of  the  imagination  on  my  part  to  conclude, 
from  the  general  tone  of  his  letter,  that  your  corres- 
pondent "  X  X."  is  not  a  musician,  and  as  my  re- 
marks on  the  position  of  the  organ  in  modern 
churches  were  based  on  assumptions  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  the  wrong  person  that  1  am 
now  responding ;  but,  ncvertheles.s,  I  will,  as  he, 
endeavour  to  keep  strictly  to  the  subject.  "  X.  X. 
says  that  it  is  "  fair  to  jiresume  that  architects  who 
have  practised  ecclesiastical  design  for  some  years, 
and  thrown  their  whole  energies  in  the  pursuit,  arc 
more  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  arcliitccti'rally 
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and  artistically  of  any  Bttings  than  an  incumbent, 
or  churchwarden,  or  an  organ-builder."     The  euer- 
ijetic  architects  he  alludes  to  may  be  able  to   advise 
a^  to  the   "  fittings;*'  but  if  thej' continued  to  be 
energetic  for  centuries,  at  the  end  of  their  practice 
they  might  be  as  ignorant  of   music  as  when  they 
cimmeuced,  and  if  architects  are  ignorant  of  music, 
and  if  the  organ  is  an  instrument  that  for   its  most 
efftctive  display  demands  the  result  of  musical  studj*, 
why  do  not  such  architects  take   the  advice  of  those 
competent  and  willing  to  give  it — I  allude  to  the 
organ-builders  themselves"    And  why  is  the  east  end 
the  "  proper  place  for  the  organ  and  choir"?     It  is 
not  necessary  to  face  music   to  be  in  a  position   to 
hear  it.     I  suggest  to  "  X.  X."  that  the  organ  being 
placed  at   the    west    end    wonld  afford    good    scope 
lor  artistic  treatment.     I..et  him  imagine  the  organ 
at  the  west  end   in   the    centre,    over,    perhaps,  the 
western  entrance,    boldly    corbelled    out,   and    with 
the   soffit  decorated  on  each  side,  galleries  also  pro- 
jected out  and   richly  corbelled  ;   these  galleries  to 
contain  respectively  the  soprano  and  alto,  and  tenor 
and  bass  choristers.   Could  not  the  congregation  take 
part  in  the  services  quite  as  well  as  when  the  organ 
was  buried  in  a  chamber  at  the  east  eiul  ?     And  an 
advantage  thereby  gained  would  be  that  the  organist 
would  not  be  so  exposed,  for  the  pedal  operations 
are  by   no  means    graceful.     "X.     X."  speaks    of 
*'  acoustics."     Wiiat  wonld  he  think  of  the  man  who, 
when  playing  a  cornet,   conveyed  the  music  to  his 
audience  through  the  interstices  of  a  basket.^    Some 
people  would  perhaps  like  the   softened  melody ;  but 
a  natural  deduction   would  be    that  the   man   was 
slightly  deranged ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  architect 
who  orders  the  organ  to  be  buried  up  in  a  chamber 
is  more  than  slightly  deranged.     "X.  X."  does  not 
quite  understand  my  meaning  when   I  speak  of  the 
organ  having,   by  the  treatment  I    alluded  to,  lost 
no  or  40  per  cent,  of  its  value.     Suppose  that  he 
bought  a  valuable  musical-box,  which  was  made  to 
suit,  as  regards  tone,  a  room  of  a  certain  size,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  heard  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
and  that  he  was   compelled,   by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  to  place  this    musical-box 
in  an  inner  box  of   brick  or  stonework,  woidd  it  or 
would  it    not  lose  an^'-  of  its   value,  judging    from 
effect  produced.^ 

I,  as  sincerely  as  "  X.  X."  hope  that  this,  to  my 
mind,  important  question  will  be  taken  up  by  com- 
petent authoritie?,  for  it  may  lead  to  the  discussion 
whether  or  not  it  is  just  for  architects  to  control 
other  architectural  adjuncts  about  which  the  ma- 
jority of  them  know  as  much  as  they  do  about  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  organ, — I  am,  &c. 

w.  vr. 


house  or  other  structure.  The  architect  renders  this 
by  making  sketches  to  explain  his  proposals  to  his 
employer  and  preparing  working  drawings  to  explain 
his  intentions  to  the  builder.  He  has  as  much  right 
to  retain  his  sketches  as  any  other  artist.  An  artist 
does  not  give  up  his  preliminary  sketches  when  paid 
for  his  finished  picture,  or  a  sculptor  his  clay  model 
and  plaster  cast  when  he  has  completed  his  work  in 
stone  or  marble.  He  has  as  much  right  to  his 
working  plans  "as  the  builder  to  the  tools  and  plant 
by  which  he  has  been  able  to  complete  the  structure. 
It  is  possible  for  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  without  any  drawings  at  all ;  the  architect 
going  to  the  building  and  advising  with  the  con- 
tractor during  its  actual  progress.  I  have  more  than 
once  done  this,  and  with  satisfaction,  at  any  rate,  to 
myself.  If,  then,  I  prefer  explaining  my  views  and 
intentions  by  the  medium  of  drawings  it  is  an  affair 
between  me  and  the  builder,  with  which  the  employer 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  apart  from  any  special 
arrangement,  whether  made  with  the  Government  or 
an  individual.  A  client  may  ask  for  a  set  of  draw- 
ings, at  the  same  time  avowing  that  he  has  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  building.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  understood  by  both  parties  what  is 
required  and  what  is  being  paid  for  ;  but  few 
architects  of  position  would  accept  these  terms,  as 
the  drawings  might  be  entrusted  to  the  builder  or 
some  incompetent  person  at  whose  hands  the  repu- 
tation of  the  inventor  would  in  all  probability  suffer. 
But  it  is  objected  that  in  the  event  of  the  work  not 
being  done,  what  has  a  client  to  show  for  his  money? 
Assuredly  nothing,  any  more  than  were  he  to  consult 
a  physician  as  to  his  health  but  not  adopt  the  treat- 
ment he  advises  ;  or  to  his  lawyer  for  some  tedious 
and  difficult  negotiation  and  he  allowed  it  to  drop 
through.  What  an  architect  is  paid  for  is  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time  and  the  surrender  of  his  skill, 
judgment,  and  experience.  It  is  not  his  fault,  but 
his  employer's,  if  all  are  thrown  away. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  C. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  under  what  circumstances 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  is  lecturing,  but  I  presume  he  is 
addressing  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  ; 
if  so  I  must  protest  against  the  advice  he  gives  them 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  drawings.  He  says 
■"  If  the  client  asked  for  the  drawings  they  should  be 
given  him  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  should  not  be  offered 
to  him."  Either  the  first  advice  is  unwise  or  the 
second  is  dishonest.  If  the  drawings  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  architect  thej*  should  not  be  given  up 
even  if  asked  for;  if  they  are  the  property  of  the 
client  it  is  as  dishonest  to  detain  them  as  anything 
else  he  has  paid  for. 

This,  however,  is  another  instance  of  a  want  of 
mutual  confidence  between  the  architect  and  his 
employer,  both  of  which  I  had  hoped  the  Institute 
■would  have  cleared  up.  I  refer  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  supply  of  (juantities.  These  are  generally 
obtained  from  the  measuring  surveyor  and  charged 
to  the  builders.  Why?  Docs  it  not  look  as  if  the 
architect  was  afraid  of  letting  his  employer  know  the 
expense  of  the  assistance  he  is  engaging,  and  if  it 
■were  known  that  he  would  prefer  escaping  the  o  per 
cent,  of  the  architect  and  the  2  per  cent,  of  the 
surveyor  by  going  to  a  builder  direct  for  what  he 
wants?  Not  thai  he  gets  what  he  wants  ;  but  surely 
the  proper  course  is  that  when  the  quantities  are 
supplied  they  be  charged  to  the  employer.  It  would 
often  help  to  keep  down  estimates.  At  present  the 
quantity  surveyor,  being  paid  by  the  builder,  may 
be  .said  to  be  in  his  employ,  and,  therefore,  will 
naturally  prefer  his  interests.  IJesides,  the  higher 
the  amount  uf  the  bill  the  better  he  is  paid,  as  his 
charge  cannot  be  reduced  with  the  building;  on  the 
contrary,  anj'  such  reduction  involves  an  additional 
fee. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
letter ;  In  what  way  or  by  what  reason  docs  an 
architect  cease  to  hold  a  right  over  his  drawings  ?  A 
g'^ntleman  docs  not  usually  apply  to  an  architect 
becwise  he  wants  a  set  of  drawings,  but  because  he 
wishes  for  his  prufessional  assistance  in  building  a 


DETAILS. 

Sir, — "Will  j-ou  allow  me  to  endorse  the  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  "E.,"  as  regards  details.  We 
certainly  see  too  little  progress  in  the  matter  of 
original  and  useful  architectural  detail.  I  mean  good 
building  construction  tastefully  expressed,  and  prac- 
tical. 

This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  reticence 
of  architects  themselves,  who  are  apt  to  forget  the 
real  uses  of  publicity  in  developing  and  improving 
"the  true  artistic  graces  of  aesthetic  device,"  upon 
which  Professor  Kerr  so  earnestly  insists. 

Some  time  since  you  published  excellent  figured 
details  to  a  good  scale  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  new  build- 
ing in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  clear  enough  to  work  from 
if  required  ;  though  I  need  not  say  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  any  one  but  the  architect  himself  to 
deviate  from  them  with  safety,  they  are  none  the 
less  valuable  to  every  student,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  when  a  gentleman  so  eminent  as  Mr.  Water- 
house  gives  us  really  serviceable  working  drawings, 
and  I  am  sure  that  such  a  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare  is  the  reverse  of  injurious  to  the  author  bim- 
.self. 

We  want  good  examples  of  modern  detail  very 
much;  applied  to  everyday  wants  and  embodying  re- 
cent improvements.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it  if 
our  leading  men  are  reticent,  and  .stow  away  gooil 
ideas  on  dusty  shelves  that  ought  to  see  the  daylight? 

Now  and  then  we  get  fitful  glimpses  of  useful  de- 
tail at  the  rooms  of  tlie  Institute  and  Association, 
but  the  show  is  too  varied  and  soon  over  to  do  much 
lasting  good. 

Laxton's  details  are  getting  old,  and  will  not  last 
for  ever.  Will  no  one  dare  the  perils  of  publication, 
and  give  us  something  really  useful. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  IT.  LOCKWOOD. 

10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  Dec.  21. 


sider  it  a  mistake  to  have  the  holland  in  a  liorizontal 
position  when  mounting,  and  if  varnished  walls  are 
not  available,  drawing-boards  can  easily  be  suspended. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Facilitas. 


MOUNTING  DRAWINGS  AND  TRACINGS. 

Sir. — The  long-winded  article  on  this  subject  which 
you  extracted  from  the  Kiiphnrr  appears  to  mo  to 
rendiT  whiit  ou;;ht  to  be  a  very  simjile  operation  both 
din'ieulL  and  expi'nsivo.  I  am  not  a  "mounter,"  nor 
accustomed  to  this  work  ;  but,  some  time  ago.  having 
a  rjuautity  of  large  tracings  to  mount,  I  j)roceeded  as 
follows: — Attaching  to  the  walls  of  a  room  (which. 
luckily  for  my  purpose,  were  stained  and  vunii.shrd 
boarding)  sulheieut  blind  holland  for  the  whole  of  the 
tracings,  by  means  of,  tin  tucks.  I  then  well  wetted  the 
holhxnd,  and  ufterwards  proc-eeiied  to  paste  the  backs 
of  tracings  and  alhx  them  to  the  holland  In  precisely 
the  santi^  manner  asapaper-hans'T  or  bill-sticker  would 
do.  I  found  this  plan  answered  admirably.  I  required 
no  help,  and  it  was  liuished  in  a  very  sliort  time, 
without  a  crease  or  a  pucker.     When  dry,   thoy  were 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS' 
ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — Has  the  spasmodic  wail  ended?  Have  the 
mutineers  thrown  up  the  sponge  in  despair,  and  gone 
hack  to  their  present  meagre  fleshpots  with  a  sigh? 
Do  they  forget  that  the  chains  of  such  mutineers  are 
but  riveted  the  stronger,  that  if  tlie  slave  would  be 
free  he  must  strike  on,  strike  ever  ?  Every  one  must 
be  aware  that  this  is  no  question  of  paying  for  ability ; 
the  past  and  present  "strikes"  neither  have  been,  nor 
are,  actuated  by  any  such  motive,  but  by  the  sterner 
one  of  obtaining  the  three  common  essentials — bed, 
board,  and  washing.  Assistants  may  rest  assured  that, 
so  long  as  they  lack  the  common  sense  and  spirit  to 
assert  themselves,  so  long  will  the  principals  of  the 
profession  pocket  the  premiums  with  scanty  thanks, 
let  the  fleeced  ones  pick  up  what  crumbs  they  can 
during  their  four  or  five  years'  apprenticeship,  and 
then  generously  allot  them  twenty  white  shillings  per 
week  as  a  sop  for  all  their  sorrows.  We  have  looked 
in  vain,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  for  a  manifestation  of 
that  shoulder-to-slioulder  spirit  that  generally  animates 
the  oppressed.  We  read  daily  of  meetings  held  by  the 
"  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters"  and  other 
trades,  and  now  and  then  of  the  "Association  of 
Engineers'  Draughtsmen  and  Foremen ;"  but  where, 
pray,  is  the  "Association  of  Architects'  Assistants"? 
Where,  we  wonder,  its  "  local  habitation"  ?  Are  we 
to  continue  to  bend  the  knee  in  mute  homage  before 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  that  aristo- 
cratic chip  of  the  old  block,  the  xVrchitectural  Associa- 
tion, and  feed  our  mental  aud  corporal  man  with  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  emanate  from  each?  We  fear 
the  honey  that  slowly  leaks  from  these  select  institu- 
tions will  do  but  little  to  clothe  the  minds  or  the 
physical  bodies  of  poor  assistants.  Suppose  they  try 
for  once  what  they  themselves  can  do,  and  organise  a 
society  for  mutual  support  and  education,  we  feel  sure 
hundreds  would  join  it ;  and,  if  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  manliness  and  brotherly  love,  would  very  soon 
improve,  not  only  their  worldly  position,  but,  what  ia 
of  far  more  consequence  to  themselves  aud  their  prin- 
cipals, their  mental  powers.  There  is  but  litile  good 
in  grumbling  in  professional  journals,  even  though 
ihey  be  as  unbiassed  and  high-toned  as  the  Building 
News:  we  must  do  as  men  do — act;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  would  counsel  assistants  to  remember  that,  "  if 
we  assist  ourselves,  others  will  assist  us  ;  and  if  we 
respect  ourselves,  others  will  do  likewise." — I  am,  &c., 

A  Brother. 


THE  PROPOSED  KNOX  MEMORIAL  AND  "THE 
HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN.' 

Sir,— There  is  at  present  in  Edinburgh  such  a  great 
idea  of  doing  something  so  grand,  artistic,  and  costly 
in  monumental  honour  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox 
that  the  one  only  likely  spot  where  such  can  for  that 
purpose  be  effectively  erected  is  likely  to  be  neglected, 
at    "The  Heart  of   Midlothian,"   where  almost  every 
visitor  expects  to  see  some  memorial  to  the  Reformer 
near   his  grave,   placed    at   the   open     space   west   of 
S.  Ciles'  Church,  where  he  last  preached.     Slay  the  his- 
toric heart  of  Midlothian  be   honoured  as  the  site  of 
this  tardy  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the  champion 
of  sound  principle,  by  way  of  coutrast  to  that  memo- 
rial set  up  in  the  neighbouring  square,   seemingly  at 
variance  with  all  the  cherished  associations  of  the  place, 
except  the  modern  exterior  of  S.  Giles  and  the  Classic 
Law  Court  buildings,  which  may  be  supposed  in  keep- 
ing with  the  statue  of  Charles  II.— 
the  King 
Whose  word  no  nisin  relied  on, 
Who  often  said  a  foofish  thing 
But  never  did  a  wise  one. 
Strange  anomaly  to  visitors  that  this  is  the  only  votive 
memorial  near  the  lowly  grave  of  Knox.     Surely,  no 
huge  tower,  however  grand,  on  any  site  could  vie  with 
an  artistic  memorial  gem  of  Mediajva!  design  placed 
near  S.  Giles  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze  canopied  statue 
of  Knox  on  a  pedestal   of  granite,  with  statues  of  the 
good  Regent  Murray,  George  Wishart,  George  Bucha- 
nan, or  placed  around  the  base  of  the  monument.— 1 
am,  &c.,  ^L  I^- 
•- 

CHIPS. 

Tlie  Receivership  of  tho  Northern  Estates  of  tho 
Crown,  vacated  by  the  doccaso  of  Mr.  Uiggins,  has 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Wliitehall- 
plaop,  Vice-President  of  tho  Institute  of  Surveyors. 

Ih-onwylfa  Hull,  KhosUerchrugog,  tho  new  seat  of 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Liverpool,  has  just  been  completed, 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Clark,  architect,  of  Liveri)()ol ; 
Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Liverpool,  being  clerk  of  the  works. 
Mr.  (L  W.  Uoid,  Koopor  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  r>ritish  Museum,  has  nearly  fini.shed  "  A 
History  of  tho  Print-Room  of  tho  British  Musouni, 
with  Souw  Aeoitunts  of  its  Oontouts  and  Kuepors," 
with  illustrations. 

Signor  Grattoni,  tho  well-known  Italian  engineer, 
and  one  of  the  contractors  for  tho  Mout  Cenis  rail- 
way, is  seriously  ill. 

Dr.  Gray  has  lattdy  presented  to  tho  British 
Mu.scunia  large  picture  of  the  tonqtorary  room,  built 
for  tho  reception  of  the  marbles  uf   tho  Parthouou, 


taken  down  whole,  aud  separated  as  required.     I  con-  I  painted  by  Mr.  Archer  in  1819. 
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Q  UEST/OXS. 

[2733.1 — Chimney  Stacks.— Will  any  of  your 
many  practical  readers  inform  me  the  proper  size  of  a 
chimney  stack  (say  200ft.  high)  to  carry  smoke  from 
three  boilers  24ft.  long  by  7ft.  diameter  ?  My  own 
idea  is  (say)  5'6in  diameter  at  top  and  lO'Cin.  at  bottom, 
built  thus  :  Dividing  the  height  by  4  into  portions  of 
50ft..  the  first  50  with  25in.,  the  second  r,0  with  20in., 
the  third  50  with  1/iin..  and  the  fourth  50  with  lOin. 
walls. — A  Constant  Header. 

[2734.]— Price  of  Joiner's  Work.- Willanyone 
please  inform  mo  whether  there  is  a  book  published 
giving  an  account  of  what  joiner's  work  should  cost 
(labour  only,  exclusive  of  fixing),  at  the  London  rate 
of  wages? — GospoRT. 

[2735.] — Fixing  Glass  XiBtters  on  Glass. — 
Would  some  one  practically  informed  tell  me  the  best 
cement  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  also  the  best 
way,  or  a  good  way,  of  doing  the  work  in  a  workman- 
like mauuiT  ? — O.  B.  D. 

[273(i.]— Polishing:  White  Wood.— Will  some 
one  inform  me  of  the  7no(l its  operandi  of  polishing  white 
wood,  such  as  lime  and  apple,  and  could  he  also  at  the 
same  time  give  me  a  recipe  for  white  varnish  ? — S.  C. 

[3737.] — Darkening  Walnut. — AVould  any  one 
inform  me  how  I  may  darken  solid  walnut  ?  I  want  it 
so  as  to  leave  the  grain  of  the  wood  quite  clear,  but 
darker.- S.  P. 

[2738.] — Colours  for  Paper  Stainers. — I  should 
be  obliged  if  some  one  would  inform  me  of  the 
names  of  manufacturers  who  supply  these. — James 
Hill  YARD, 

[2739.]— Steam  Power  for  Street  Tramways. 
Can  any  one  inform  me  whether  steam  has  yet  been 
used  to  propel  cars  on  street  tramways  ?  If  so,  where  ^ 
— S.  T.  C. 


nEPLTES. 

[2729.]— Villa  by  J.  K.  James.— One  chimney 
breast  rests  upon  the  wall  between  butler's  pantry  and 
serving  lobby,  the  other  on  the  strong  beam  which 
carries  the  wall,  the  lines  of  which  should  have  been 
dotted  on  plan. — J.  King  James. 

[2731.]— Best  Work  on  Cemetery  Memorials. 
— A  good  work  on  cemetery  memorials  is  published 
by  Cox  &  Son,  25,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  price 
6d.— G.  A.  H. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Master  Euilders  and  the  London 
Carpenters.— It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  agreement  signed  between  tho 
Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  in  October  last,  expressed  that  S^d.  ]icr  hrnir 
should  be  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  men 
in  London.  A  case  came  before  tho  judge  in  the 
Southwark  County  Court  last  Saturday,  in  which  a 
joiner,  named  Jcpps,  sued  a  master  builder  of  tho 
name  of  Jocolyn  for  Is.  7d.,  being  the  balance 
between  8d.  and  8|d.  per  hour  for  31*  hours' work. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  lie  had  several  men 
working  for  him  at  ^d.  ]jer  hour  less  than  the  standard 
rate  of  wages,  and  further  declared  that  lie  was  not 
bound  by  the  agreement  with  respect  to  the  advance 
in  wages,  as  he  was  no  party  to  it.  The  judge  said 
no  master  builder  could  plead  ignorance  of  the 
agreement,  and  if  bo  wished  men  to  work  for  him  for 
8d.  or  7d.  per  hour  he  must  mako  a  special  agree- 
ment to  that  effect.  As  there  was  no  agreement  <»f 
that  nature  with  the  plaintiff  ho  should  give  judg- 
ment for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs,  in  all 
7s.  Id. 

Action  against  a  ■nrn.DER.— ■Ruddock  v. 
EOLPH. — In  this  case  (heanl  in  the  jlloomsbury 
County  Court  on  the  18th  inst.,  before  tlio  judge, 
Lake  Russell.  Esq.)  the  plaintiff,  a  publican,  sought 
to  recover  £35  Us.  Dd.  for  a  breach  of  contract 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  tluj  defendant,  a 
builder,  of  23,  Upper  Baker-street,  W.  Tho  plain- 
tiff was  tho  owner  of  a  lodging. housi?,  7,  Heymour- 
placo  West,  and  he  contracted  with  tho  defendant, 
by  specificaticpn,  to  do  certain  repairs  and  alterations 
in  the  houstt,  tho  price  agTCcd  upon  being  £125.  The 
defendant  did  some  portion  of  tho  work,  and  received 
on  account  £105,  the  plaintiff  not  knowing  tho  ]tre- 
ciso  amount  of  work  done.  Tho  defendant  then 
suddenly,  without  giving  any  reason,  withdrew  iiis 
men  from  tho  work,  and  did  not  complete  his  con- 
tract, A  surveyor  was  then  called  in  by  tho  plain- 
tiff, who  estimated  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
defendant  at  £(19  8s.  2d.  The  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £35  odd  which  liad  been  ovc^r- 
paid.  Mr.  Furnish,  a  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Barker,  a 
a  builder,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's 
case.  The  defendant  said  he  had  agreed  with  the 
plaintiff  to  do  the  work  on  condition  that  tlio  whole 
of  the  tenants  left  tho  place.  Tho  promise  of  the 
plaintiff  that  the  tenants  should  quit  tho  place  wa,s 
not  fuUillcd,  and  tlie  defentlant,  therefore,  gave  notice 
to  tho  plaintiff  that  unless  he  complied  with  the 
tonus  of  tlio  agreement  ho  should  throw  up  tho  con- 
tract, &8  Iho  tenants  in  the  houses  retarded  the 
"Workmen  and  injured  tho  work  when  done.  He 
had  done  extra  work   not  in  tho  apecification,  for 


which  he  claimed  about  £14.  Mr.  Chippendale,  a 
surveyor,  said  his  valuation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
defendant  was  considerably  above  Mr.  Furai.^h's 
estimate.  His  Honour  thought  the  plaintiff  was  only 
entitled  to  recover  £l'i  os.,  for  which  amount  he 
gave  judgment. 

Important  Case  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. — An  important  case  affecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  owners  of  property  are  entitled  to 
enclose  it  was  heard  at  theMarylebono  Police-court 
on  tho  16th  inst.,  before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt.  The 
Vestry  of  Marylebone  sought  to  compel  Mr.  Bishop, 
an  owner  of  property  in  Queen's-road,  S.  John's- 
wood,  to  remove  a  wall  which  lie  had  constnicted 
round  a  portion  of  his  propertj'.  Mr.  Greenwell,  the 
Vestry  Clerk,  in  opening  tho  case  for  the  parish,  said 
that  a  summons  was  heard  before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt 
last  year  in  respect  to  building  certain  shops  in 
Q,ucen's-road,S.  Johns- wood,  next  the  Marlborough- 
road  railway  station,  beyond  the  line  of  frontage, 
and  he  (the  magistrate)  then  gi-anted  an  order  to 
demolish  so  much  of  such  buildings  as  were  before 
ths  line  set  out  by  the  Superintending  Arcliitect  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  being  21ft.  Gin. 
from  the  pavement,  and  that  order  having  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  shops  being  built  within  the  general 
line  approved  of  by  the  magistrate,  no  complaint 
arose  as  to  them  ;  but  defendant  had  erected  at  the 
east  end  of  the  shops  a  structure  or  wall  lift.  Sin.  in 
height,  and  lift.  6in.  beyond  the  prescribed  line,  but 
upon  his  own  ground,  which  obscured  the  prospects 
from  the  adjoining  villa  and  destroyed  the  uniformity 
of  the  road;  the  structure  might  itself  be  called  a 
wall  only,  but  it  was  evidently  constructed  with  an 
ulterior  object. — Mr.  Bishop,  the  defendant,  stated 
that  tV;e  wall  was  not  a  building,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered' it  only  a  fence  wall,  the  same  as  all  tho 
houses  in  Queen's-road  had  surrounding  their  pro- 
perty, the  only  difference  being  that  it  was  rather 
higher. — Mr.  Browning,  the  surveyor  to  the  Vestry, 
was  examined^  and  said  that  he  had  served  notice  on 
Mr.  Bishop  not  to  continue  the  building  of  the  wall; 
but  it  had  been  completed  in  spite  of  such  notice ; 
that  the  walls  enclosing  the  property  in  tho  same 
road  were  about  5ft.  in  height,  and  not  at  all  resem- 
bling the  structure  in  question. — Mr.  Snowdon,  the 
occupant  of  the  villa  adjoini*ig  the  property,  gave 
evidence  of  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  wall,  and 
as  to  the  description  of  dwarf  wallsgenerally  enclos- 
ing the  gardens  in  the  locality. — The  magistrate, 
after  reading  the  Act,  said  tho  question  was  whether 
a  person  had  nt)t  a  right  to  enclose  his  own  property 
by  a  wall,  and  of  the  same  character  as  tho  garden 
walls  in  tho  road  except  as  to  height,  but  ho  was 
inclined  to  order  the  demolition  of  so  much  of  the 
wall  as  would  leave  about  5ft.,  which  would  bring 
it  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  adjoining  wall. — 
Mr.  Greenwell  submitted  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment required  that  the  order  should  be  to  demolish  the 
whole  structure. — After  much  argumentas  tothe  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  stnicture  erected  could  be 
devoted  and  was  intended  to  serve  hereafter,  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt  told  Mr.  Bishop  he  must  decide 
against  him,  and  sign  an  order  to  demolish  so  much 
of  the  wall  as  projected  beyond  the  line  of  frontage 
within  six  weeks'  time.  He  would,  however,  grant 
a  case  for  the  Queen's  Bench  if  Mr.  Bishop  upon 
consideration  should  desire  to  proceed  further. 

Disputed  Contract  for  Girders. — In  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  on  Saturday,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Archibald  and  a  special  jury,  Bergheim  i\  The 
Darleston  Iron  Bridge  Company,  Limited,  was  tried. 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  difference  between 
the  contract  price  and  the  sum  actually  paid  for  a 
number  of  iron  girders  to  be  used  in  tho  building  of 
tho  Manchester  new  Town  Hall.  The  defendants 
denied  their  liability.  The  plaintiff  was  an  iron  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  the  defendants  carry  on 
business  in  Shropshire.  In  June,  1871,  the  defend- 
ants entered  into  a  contract  to  supply  the  plaintiff 
with  the  wrought-iron  girders  required  in  tho  build- 
ing of  the  Manchester  new  Town  Hall  at  £12  153. 
per  ton.  Iron  had  risen  since  very  considerably;  and 
as  the  works  at  Manchester  were  at  a  stand  for 
the  want  of  tho  wrought-iron  girders,  the  plain- 
tiff liad  been  obliged  to  procure  them  elsewhere  at  a 
cost  of  £21  per  ton,  and  it  was  for  the  difference 
between  tho  two  prices  that  this  action  was  brought. 
Tho  defence  was  that  there  was  no  specified  time  as 
tothe  delivery,  and  tho  question  for  the  jury  was 
whether  tlie  girders  had  been  delivered  within  a 
proper  and  reasonable  time. — Mr.  Sherloek,  tlio 
managing  director  of  the  works,  stated  that  from 
December  last  up  to  the  present  time  ho  had  had  groat 
difficulty  to  contend  with  in  reference  to  obtaining 
labour,  and  there  had  also  been  strikes  in  the  iron 
districts. — Tlio  learned  Judge  said  such  evidence 
could  not  be  received.  It  was  no  answor  to  tho 
action. — Mr.  Murphy  proposed  to  use  it  to  show  that 
the  goods  were  being  supplied  in  a  rejtsonablo  time, 
having  regard  to  tlio  then  slate  of  the  trade. — The 
Judge  said  the  difhoulties  which  nn  enqiloyer  had 
with  his  men  in  consequence  of  strikes  was  no 
answerto  an  action  like  this. — Mr.  Murphy  saidthat 
if  the  girders  were  to  be  provided  by  a  certain  time 
there  would  have  been  the  usual  clause  in  the  con- 
tract providing  against  strikes. — The  Judge  said  that 
evidence  could  not  be  received. — Tho  witness  stated 
that   in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  ho  men- 
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tioned  £4:  per  ton  as  tbo  increased  price,  but  In 
not  malce  it  a  condition  for  tbe  delivery  of  tin-  yii  * 
dcrs.  Ho  was  prepared  to  deliver  tbcm  as  early  as 
tboy  were  delivered  by  tho  Horsley  Company,  who 
afterwards  supplied  them;  but  tbey  were  unable, 
from  the  then  state  of  the  labour  market,  to  supply 
them  before  the  1st  August  last,  when  the  plaintiff 
refused  delivery.  In  fact  at  that  time  they  were 
ready.  It  was  then  contended  that  if  the  plaintiff 
.;ould  recover,  he  could  only  obtain  the  difference  in 
value  from  the  1st  of  August,  and  not  between  tho 
contract  price  .and  that  afterwards  paid.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages,  £250. 
Smethl-est  v.  Beckett.— This  was  an  action 
heard  in  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  17th 
inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  a  common  jury, 
to  recover  a  sum  of  money  said  to  have  been  received 
by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  use.  The  case  for 
the  plaintiff  was  that  he,  in  connection  with  Mr 
Lacy,  was  engaged  by  a  Mr.  Hodges  to  build  in 
Ludgate-circus,  and  the  defendant,  an  auctionee 
and  estate  agent,  was  employed  in  the  same  matt< 
The  defendant  employed  the  plaintiff  to  erect  up 
the  site  of  the  proposed  buildings  seats  to  view  tl 
royal  procession  to  S.  Paul's  on  Thanksgiving  Day; 
The  seats  were  let  in  defendant's  name,  and  he  paid^ 
for  their  erection.  Subsequently  he  was  employer 
by  the  plaintiff  to  sell  the  materials,  and  it  was  t 
recover  the  price  of  them  that  the  action  was  brought  i 
The  defence  was  that  the  defendant  had  tliroughout 
acted  only  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hodges,  and  had  in^ 
curred  no  personal  responsibility.  He  was  actinj 
for  Mr.  Hodges  when  he  employed  tho  plaintiff  1; 
put  up  the  seats,  and  it  was  by  Mr.  Hodges'  direc- 
tion that  he  afterwards  sold  the  materials.  It  wa^ 
true  that  the  erection  was  christened  "  Beckett'.^ 
Grand  Stand,"  but  this  was  because  Mr.  Hodges  dit; 
not  wish  his  own  name  to  appear.  The  jury  founO 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed — i8-l"4s. 

Thames  Embankment  Compensation  Claim 
—  EosHER  jj.  tile  Metkopolitan'  Boakd  01 
Works. — This  case,  tried  at  fho  Sheriffs'  Cou; 
Red  Lion-square,  before  Mr.  Uiider-Sberiff  Burc' 
and  a  special  jury,  on  the  10th  inst.,  was  a  comi 
satlon  claim  by  Messrs.  Kosher,  cement  merchaiJ 
&c.,  Cheyue-walk,  Chelsea,  for  their  premises  r 
quired  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Thi 
claim  in  the  proceedings  was  stated  at  £16,741  3s.  A 
special  jury  was  empanelled,  .and  proceeded  to 
Chelsea  to  take  a  personal  view  of  the  property  to  be 
taken  for  the  Thames  Embankment.  Ou  their  re- 
turn, Mr.  Hawkins  asked  for  a  little  time  to  consult, 
as  some  days  might  be  saved  by  an  arrangement. 
Counsel  a^d  surveyors  on  both  sides  conferred 
together  as  to  tho  amount  to  be  given.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins informed  the  Court  and  jury  that  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  a  long  investigation  had  been  spared.  A 
verdict  for  £8,001  would  be  recorded.  Mr.  Under- 
Sberiff  Burchell  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
for  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the  learned  counsel. 
A  verdict  was  accorded  for  £8,001,  anrl  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  additional  £1  was  awarded  in  order 
to  carry  costs  to  the  claimants. 

Vice-Chaxcellors'  Court. — The  Marquis  op 
Salisbury  t.  the  Metropolitan  Board  op 
Works — the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
V.  THE  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — Tbe  hearing  of 
these  cross-suits  was  commenced  on  Monday  week 
concluded  on  Tuesday.  Tho  bill  in  the  first  suit 
prayed  an  injunction  to  restrain  tho  defendants  in  it 
from  continuing  to  obstruct  the  Marquis,  his  lessees, 
and  tenants  of  houses  and  premises  in  Cecil-street 
and  Salisbury-street  respectively  from  full  and  freo 
rights  of  communication  and  acces  and  egress  at  all 
times  to  and  from  the  land  reclaimed  and  enclosed 
bythe  defendants  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Thames 
Embankment  Act,  1862,  and,  in  particular,  to  and 
from  the  Embankment  roadway ;  that  the  dofend.ants 
might  bo  decreed  to  provide  and  construct  surh  con- 
venient means  of  communication  as  by  section  62  of 
that  Act  was  required  to  be  provided  and  constructed 
by  them  ;  for  damages,  and  further  relief.  The  bill 
in  the  second  suit  prayed  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Marquis  from  prosecuting  an  action  at  law,  com- 
menced by  liim  against  the  Board,  for  recovering  » 
sum  of  £10,645  Is.  lid.,  and  fronj  commencing  any 
other  action  for  the  same  sum,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  otherwise  concerning  tho  matters  in  that  bill 
mentioned.  The  substantial  object  of  tlie  Marquis's 
suit  was  to  compel  tho  Board  to  construct  a  carriage- 
road  between  the  roadway  of  the  Embankment  and 
the  land,  called  the  low-level  lanrl,  at  the  bottom  of 
Cecil  and  Salisbury- streets.  The  laiul  lies  between 
two  lanes— Ivy-bridge-lane  and  Cartney-lano--and 
is  considerably  bolow  the  level  of  tho  adjoining 
streets.  In  foi-mcr  times  it  had  comuuiincated  with 
a  wharf,  and  a  public-house  and  a  number  of  houses 
were  built  on  it.  Tho  wharf  had  been  swalloweii  up 
by  the  Thames  Embankment,  ard  tho  houses  ami 
land  now  lie  between  the  bottom  of  Salisbury  and 
('ecil-strccts  on  the  one  side,  and  tho  Embankment 
on  the  other.  That  part  ot  tho  Embanlauent  has 
been  laid  out  as  a  garden,  surrounded  hy  railings, 
and  with  gates  which  are  locked  at  night ;  and  it 
was  across  that  garden  that  the  Marquis  wished  to 
compel  tho  Board  to  make  the  road  in  question,  ^n 
the  course  of  tho  dispute  wliicli  arose  between  the 
p.arties,  a  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Horsey,  aa 
arbitrator,  to  assess  tho  damage  done  to  the  Marquis  & 
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/ty  by  the  works  of  tho  Board,  and  in  May. 

.;■  Mr.  Horsey  awarded  tho  sum  of  £10,645  Is.  lid. 
compensation  for  tho  injury  done  to  tho  inherit- 
;e  of  the  property.  That  sum  was  to  bo  ultimately 
alt  with  by  this  Court,  and  was  apportioned  thus— 
i,875  for  such  injury,  and  £1,770  Is.  lid.  for  in- 
cest thereon.     Tho "  Marquis   insisted    that    that 
arc!  did  not  include  the  carriage  access  which,  by 
,(  62nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1862,  the  Board  was 
and  to  provide,  and  contended  that  the  question 
such  c.^rriage  access  being  provided  for  never  w.as 
•operly  before  the  arbitrator.     The  Board,  on  the 
her  hand,  argued  that  tho  compensation  awarded 
5uld  not  have  been  so  great  had  not  .all  the  claims 
.  the  Marquis  been  regarded  by  the  umpire.     The 
larquis  then  sued  tho  Board  iit  law  for  the  money, 
nd  they  paid  it  into  court.     On  the  19th  of  January 
ist  the  Marquis  moved  tor  an   injunction  in  the 
arms  of  the  prayer  of  his  bill,  which  was  refused, 
.rincipally  on  the  ground  that  the  M.arquis's  right  to 
■ponded  on  the  proper  construction  of  tho  62ndsec- 
f  the  Act  of  1862,  and  that  that  was  a  matter  for 
-aring  of  the  suits. — Mr.  Eddis,  Q.G.,  and  Mr. 
A¥.  Karslake  appeai-ed  for  the  Marquis;    Mr. 
jne,    Q,.C.,   .and   Mr.   C.   Hall  appeared  for  the 
-opolitan  Board  of  Works.     They  insisted  that 
Marquis  could  not  sue  both  at  law  for  the  money 
here  for  tlie  roadway  ;  that  he  had  no  right  in 
carriage-way ;    but  if  he  had,  his  action  at  law 
;t  be  stopped.— The  Vice-Chancellor said,  afterthe 
e*t  reconsideration  of  this  case,  he  retained  the 
jini<m  expressed  by  him  on  the  motion  for  the 
ijnnction— viz.,  that  the  right  of  access  reserved 
y  tho  trustees  was  intended  to  be  for  the  tenants  of 
le  houses  in  Cecil  and  Salisbury  .streets  respectively, 
ad  not  the   occupiers   of  the  Marquis's   property 
enerally.     The  moans  of  communication  to  be  pro- 
ided   were  for  those   owners   and  occupiers   only, 
hich   was  an  important  consider.xtion  in  the  cou- 
fniction  of   the  latter   part   of  the  section.     With 
ct  to  that  it  was  necessary  to  advert  to  the  state 
f  things  before  that  Act  was  passed.     The  words 
f  it  were,  no  doubt,  vague  and  undefined  enough  to 
jply  to  a  footway  or  a  roadway.     But  the  position 
;  things  prior  to  the  Act  of  18G2  was  regulated  by 
le  Act  of  George  111.,  and  a  plan  which  had  been  re- 
Tred  to  in  tho  arguments.  Looking  at  those,  it  could 
»ot  be  said  that  in   18G2  tho  owners  and  occupiers 
^f  houses  in  Cecil-street  and  Salisbury-street  had 
my  claim  to  a  wheelway  to  the  road  to  be  made, 
ind  the  62nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1862  did  not  in- 
jrease  their  existing  rights.     On  the  whole  case,  he 
■bought  the  Marquis   was  wrong,    and  the   Board 
ight,  in  their  contention.     But  the  Marquis  might 
iesire  to  appeal,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  as  soon 
IS  possible,  the  decree  should  be  (and  on  the  two 
raits  it  was  finally  t.aken)as  follows : — Declared  that 
:he  right  of  communication,  access,  and  egress,  by 
;he  62nd  section  of  2.5  and  26  Vic,  cap.  93,  reserved 
a  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  his  heu-s  and  assigns, 
md  his  and  their  lessees  and  tenants  of  houses  and 
premises  in  Cecil-street  and  Salisbury-street  respcc- 
ively,  with  right   of  communication,   access,    and 
Jgress  repectively,  for  foot-passengers  only ;  then, 
laving  regai'd  to  tiiat  declaration,  decree  in  terms  of 
;he  second  paragraph  of  the  prayer  of  the  Marquis's 
bill,  with  Uberty  to  apply,  and  the  costs  of  tho  s\iit 
ip  to  the  hearing  to  be  paid  by  the  Marquis.     The 
ZTourt  also  directed  the  second  suit  to  be  stayed,  and 
ie  £10,6-1;)  Is.  lid.  to  bo  returned  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &0. 

Sw.\ppn.\M.— Tlie  inhabit.ants  of  Swaffham  have 
ust  erected  a  tomb,  near  the  north  gates  of  the 
ihurchyard,  in  memory  of  the  late  vicar.  Tho  tomb 
s  of  I'ortland  stone,  in  several  pieces,  the  design 
Jcing  furnished  by  Mr.  Phipson,  of  Norwich.  On 
.he  I'linth  rests  a  slab  lOin.  in  thickness.on  the  edge 
)f  which,  which  is  bevelled,  is  an  inscription.  On  tlic 
iidcs  are  representations  of  various  flowers,  carved 
\>j  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich.  These  flowers  number 
)ixty-four  in  all,  namely,  twenty-three  on  each  side, 
md  eight  on  either  otkI.  Above  this  stone  is  another, 
Jhapod  out,  with  a  cross  roll  at  the  top.  Tho  tomb  is 
surnmnded  by  an  iron  railing.  The  work  has  been 
ixecutcd  by  Mr.  Janios  Ileyhoo,  of  Swaffbam. 

The  Bkunei,  Testimonial.— Tho  Brunei  Testi- 
monial Committea,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  erect  a 
tneiuiirial  statue  in  honour  of  the  designer  of  the 
3rrat,  Eastern,  have  submitted  various  designs  to 
tho  llnard  (if  Works  for  the  erection  in  the  Ciardens 
It  the  east  end  of  the  Temple-station.  The  eon- 
sidonition  of  those  has  been  placed  in  tho  hanris  of 
;he  i;ngineer  of  the  Hoard,  who  reported  to  the 
(Vorks  Committee,  who  now  recommend  that  tho 
Bninid  Testimonial  Committee  be  permitted  to  erect 
1  peilestal  of  the  ordinary  character,  without  a 
sciv.ii,  for  tho  statue  of  tho  lato  Mr.  Brunei,  tlie 
iosign  for  such  pedestal  being  previously  submitted 
O  tho  Board  for  approval. 


Mr.  Edward  Arraitago  was  on  Mtinday  night 
decled  a  Koyal  Academician  in  tho  place  of  Mr. 
tt.  H.  Pickersgill,  lately  retired.  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
A.lt.A.,  was  next  to  Mr.  Armitago  in  tho  ballot. 
Iho  Uection  for  Associates  will  take  plavo  in 
lanuary. 
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Tile  Pavejiests.  —  Mr.  Henry  C.  Webb,  of 
Rainbow-hill,  Worcester,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  cop3' 
of  his  new  pattern-book  and  a  sheet  of  designs, 
together  with  some  specimens  of  the  tiles  themselves. 
The  arrangement  of  the  pattern-book  and  sheet  is 
neat  and  artistic,  calculated  to  afford  to  purchasers  a 
comprehensive  means  of  selection  in  the  choice  of 
designs,  many  of  which  are  novel  and  good.  For 
the  convenience  of  customers,  Mr.  Webb  has  adopted 
one  standard  price  for  all — 5s.  Gd.  per  superficial 
yard.  The  sample  tiles  are  excellent  both  in  quality 
and  colour.  By  the  use  of  a  little  six-sided  bos, 
which  holds  five  miniature  tiles,  Mr.  Webb  is  able 
to  send  his  samples  anywhere  through  the  post  for 
two  stamps,  and  architects  and  builders  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  facility. 

Cleop.vtra's  Needle. — Mr.  John  Dixon  writes  : 
— "  The  removal  of  this  fine  obehsk  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  its  erection  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
has  lately  been  mooted.  I  have  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  _where  I  am  constructing  an  iron  bridge 
across  the  Nile,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  when  there 
carefully  to  examine  the  position  of  the  monolith, 
aud  to  survey  the  adjoining  foreshore.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  the  details,  but  simply  give  you 
the  result  of  my  estimate,  as  a  guide  to  those  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  matter.  There  are  no 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  obelisk  may  be 
shipped,  brought  to  England,  and  erected  on  the 
Embankment  for  £15,000 — not  a  great  sum  for  the 
acquisition  of  so  ancient  a  monument." 

New  Youic  Exhip.ition  of  Sketches  of  all 
Nations. — Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold 
an  International  Exhibition  of  sketches  and  water- 
colour  dramngs,  in  New  York,  on  the  1st  February 
next  year,  under  the  control  of  the  Ciiuacil  of  the 
National  Academy,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it  should 
be  held  annually.  The  council  of  the  National 
Academy  have  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  at  the 
request  of  numerous  artists  iu  England,  aud  are 
now  prepared  to  receive  an}'  works  of  merit,  either 
water-coloured  drawings  of  sketches  in  black  and 
white,  to  be  exhibited  simultaneously  with  their 
own  works,  the  Council  h.aving  courteously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  British  and  foreign  exhibitors  for 
that  purpose  some  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  new 
National  Academy.  The  Council  have  undertaken 
the  charge  of  all  works  sent  for  exhibition,  as  well 
as  the  transaction  of  any  business  connected  with 
them.  No  pictures  can  be  received  iu  London  for 
transmission  to  New  York  after  the  1st  proximo. 

A  Sewer  on  Fire. — On  Friday  last  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Vestry  of  S.  George's-in-the-East,  the 
surveyor  reported  that  on  the  IGth  inst.  he  sent  a 
man  named  Gooch  into  the  Cable-street  sewer  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  .cause  of  the  stoppage 
of  a  drain.  The  man  had  just  entered  the  sewer 
when  he  was  heard  to  cry  out,  and  the  surveyor, 
fearing  something  wrong,  sent  another  man  down. 
The  latter  directly  called  out  that  the  sewer  was  on 
fire,  anil  further  assistance  was  obtained.  Gooch 
was  dragged  out  severel}'  burnt.  The  necessary 
measures  were  then  taken  and  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. It  appeared  that  immediately  the  man 
entered  the  sewer  he  was  surrounded  with  flame, 
and,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could  for  assistance, 
he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  dashed  the  lamp 
which  he  was  carrying  into  the  water  and  flung 
himself  down  upon  his  face.  This  doubtless  saved 
his  life.  From  the  strong  smell  of  petroleum,  the 
surveyor  was  led  to  examine  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Pinchin  &  .Johnson,  oil  refiners,  which  are  close  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  He  there  found  that  two 
petroleum  tanks  had  been  leaking  unobserved  into 
the  drain,  and  the  petroleum  had  thus  found  its 
way  into  the  sewer.  The  surveyor  thereupon 
directed  that  receivers  shoulil  be  constructed  under 
the  tanks,  and  made  other  arrangements  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  accident. 

Tu.MULI       EXPLOUATIOX.S     IN       AVIWHIKE.  On 

Tuesday  night,  Mr.  .1.  .S.  I'lieni?,  of  London,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Pai^^ley,  under  the  auspicesof  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  the  subject  being  entitled 
"  Records  of  the  Past."  Mr.  Phene,  in  tho  course  of 
his  remarks,  drew  attention  to  a  ren^arkable  monu- 
ment he  had  just  discovered  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton,  near 
Skebnorlie  Castle,  tlic  residence  of  Mr.  .lohn  Graham, 
who  had  cTCi'tcd  it  in  connection  with  the  old  feudal 
fortress  of  tlie  Moritgomerics.  Near  this  cast!*  is  a 
remarkable  mound,  with  a  long  serpentine  embank- 
ment, the  two  being  now  severed  by  a  roadway,  and 
on  this  mound,  which  is  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  he  had  iliscovered,  in  the  course  of  excava- 
tions, und(T  a  thick  deposit  of  vegetable  mould,  the 
evident  growth  of  centuries,  a  paved  platform  iu  the 


shape  of  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
just  covering  that  space  in  the  points  of  the  compass 
that  the  sun  wouKI  never  reach  in  this  latitude  on 
the  longest  summer's  day,  an  evidence,  he  considered, 
of  solar  rites,  either  by  completion  of  the  solar  fiery 
circle,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  it  was  only  de- 
ficient to  the  extent  filled  by  the  platform,  or  to  pro- 
pitiate, or  guard  against  the  power  of  evil,  whose 
abode  was  attributed  by  the  magi  to  that  part  of  the 
universe  the  sun  never  visited — the  north.  The 
platform  was  80ft.  long,  and  oft.  wide,  extended 
from  north-east  to  north-west,  and  showed  evidences 
of  an  extensive  burning.  It  was  so  screened,  both 
to  sea  and  landward,  as  evidently  not  to  have  been 
used  as  a  beacon.  Other  discoveries  on  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton's  estate  had  been  made.  Amongst  the 
ashes  and  charcoal,  on  careful  washing,  were  found 
quantities  of  small  fragments  of  calcined  bones, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  imply  a  place  of  sacrifice. 

The  Architect  to  the  Edinburgh  Improve- 
ment Trust. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Im- 
provement Trustees  on  Friday  last,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  resist  the  re-appoiutmentof  the  two  architects 
to  the  Trust.  Bailie  Lewis  said  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Trust  it  was  extreme  folly  to 
continue  to  employ  two  architects.  Any  gentleman 
conversant  with  the  work  done  during  the  last  two 
3'ears,  and  more  especiallj'  the  past  year,  would  at 
once  see  that  it  was  a  wanton  waste  of  money  to 
employ  two  architects,  at  £300  a-year  each.  He 
thought  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  they  could  get 
on  very  well  with  one  architect,  and  he  moved  that 
only  one  be  now  app  linted,  at  a  salary  of  £300  a 
year.  Mr.  Cowans  said  the  Trust  had  at  present 
two  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  work  thej'  had  on 
hand,  and  considering  what  there  was  to  do  in  regard 
to  Adam-square  and  Chambers- street,  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  saving  in  dispensing  with  one  of 
them.  He  proposed  that  Messrs.  Cousin  &  Lessels 
be  reappointed  architects  to  the  Trust.  A  division 
being  first  t.aken  on  Mr.  Gowans'  amendment,  it  was 
negatived  by  17  to  8,  two  trustees  declining  to  vote. 
On  a  further  division  a  remit  was  made  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

The  Public  Health  Act. — At  a  conference 
held  at  Norwich  on  Saturday,  a  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of 
health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  uuder  the  Public 
Health  Act.  Lord  Kimberley,  who  was  present, 
remarked  that  in  order  to  secure  the  services  ot 
thoroughly  competent  men,  large  areas  were  indis- 
pensable. One  of  the  evils  which  the  country 
suffered  was  the  infinite  multipHcatiou  of  authori- 
ties for  government  purposes. 

Chinese  Skilled  Labour.— In  a  book  lately 
published  by  the  Consul  ot  Shanghai,  he  says  that 
the  Chinese  are  pecuUarly  fit  for  competing  in  the 
great  labour  market  ot  the  world.  They  are  good 
agriculturists,  mechanics,  labourers,  and  sailors,  and 
they  possess  all  the  intelligence,  delicacy  ot  touch, 
and  unwearying  patience  which  are  necessary  to 
render  them  the  first  machinists  and  manuf<acturers, 
and  that  they,  as  a  nation,  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  both  employers  and  workmen  in  these 
days  of  strikes  in  every  department  of  British  skill 
aud  industry. 

Budget  op  the  Bo.\rd  of  Works.  —  The 
Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works  was  on  Friday  last 
chiefly  occupied  in  considering  the  financial  state- 
ment for  1873,  introduced  in  an  elaborate  speech  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Dresser- 
Kogers.  The  total  net  charge  estimated  for  the 
coming  year  is  £2.'J2,5t!2,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  under  2jd.  in  the  pound  on  the  present 
rental  of  the  metropolis  £20,367,208.  Last  year  the 
total  net  charge  was  £223,251,  equal  to  a  rate  of 
2-68d.  in  the  pound  on  tlierental(tlicn  £10,271,981). 
The  increase  is  mainly  un<ler  certain  heads  of  the 
working  expenditure  of  the  Board.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  uuder  the  head  of  sewerage  and 
drainage,  traceable,  no  doubt,  to  the  augmentation  of 
wages.  The  lighting  and  maintenance  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  bi-ing  now  uudertakon  by  the 
Board,  accounts  for  an  additional  outlay  of  nearly 
£.'J,000;  and  the  charge  for  the  supervision,  tScc,  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  is  also  increasing,  as  more 
ground  is  being  acquired  for  the  ]mblic  benefit.  The 
working  expenses  of  tho  fire  brigade  are  estimated  at 
£155,218,  or  £1,886  more  than  the  expenditure  of 
1872 — an  increase  maiidy  caused  by  tho  recently- 
granted  increase  of  the  firemen's  pay. 

V.VRIKTIH3  OF  Turpentine. — -There  are  four 
sorts  of  turpentine, ;  Venice  turpentine  exudes  from 
the  larch — strong  smell,  hot,  disagreeable  taste ;  the 
Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  pistachio  tree,  a  fragrant 
smell,  a  bitterish  ])ungeut  taste ;  StrjLsburg 
turpentine,  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  uucom- 
moidy  bitter  taste,  very  clear  ;  conunoii  turpeatiae 
from  the  spruce  fir,  disagreeable  odour  aud  taste,  j 
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Waste  of  r.vi'En. — The  Publishers'  Circular, 
referriug  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  material  for 
making  good  paper,  says : — "  Some  saving  might  be 
made,  since  we  shall  be  forced  to  economise,  in  letter 
and  note  paper.  Why  sliould  not  society  submit  to 
allow  it  to  be  proper  and  fashionable  to  send  oidy 
one  leaf  or  half  a  sheet  of  note  or  letter  paper,  since, 
in  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  letters  are  written  on  one 
side  only?  'Paper-sparing  Pope'  set  a  very  good 
example  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  writ- 
ing his  poems,  and  even  his  letters  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  blank  half-sheets  torn  from  the 
letters  he  had  received  ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  contrived  to  utilise  the 
blank  sides  of  the  ivrappers  or  envelopes  of  such 
letters.  Wouldwehad  more papcr-sparers  among  us!" 

Mii.  RusKiN  AMD  HIS  WoUKixG  Men. — lu  Open- 
ing his  Fors  Claveriga  for  December,  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes: — -"My  friends, — I  shall  not  call  you  so  an3' 
more  after  this  Christmas  ;  first,  because  things  have 
chanced  to  me  of  late  which  have  made  me  too  sulky 
to  be  friends  with  anybody ;  secondly,  because  in  the 
two  years  during  which  I  have  been  writing  these 
letters,  not  one  of  a-ou  have  sent  me  a  friendly 
word  of  answer  ;  lastly,  because  even  if  you  were 
my  friends,  it  would  be  waste  print  to  call  3'ousoonce 
a  month.  Nor  shall  I  sign  myself,  faithfully  yours, 
anymore,  being  far  from  faitlifullj'  my  own,  and 
having  found  most  other  people  anything  but 
faithfully  mine.  Xor  shall  I  sign  my  name,  for  I 
never  like  the  look  of  it,  being,  I  apprehend,  only 
short  for  '  rough  skin'  in  the  sense  of  •  pig-skin'  (and 
indeed,  the  planet  under  which  I  was  born,  Saturn, 
has  supreme  power  over  pigs) ;  nor  can  I  find 
historical  mention  of  an_y  other  form  of  the  name, 
except  one  I  made  no  reference  to  when  it  occurred, 
as  that  of  the  leading  devil  of  four — redskin,  blue  skin, 
and  I  forget  the  skins  of  the  other  two — who  per- 
formed in  a  religious  play  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  nearly  as  comic  as  the  religious  earnest- 
ness of  our  own  century.  So  that  the  letters  will 
begin  henceforward  without  address,  and  close 
without  signature.  You  will  prob.ably  know  whom 
they  come  from,  and  I  don't  in  the  least  care  where 
they  go  to." 

The  Thames  EMnANKiiENT.— At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Committee  of  Works  stated,  with  reference  to  a  letter 
that  had  been  received  from  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  ask- 
ing the  Bo.ard  to  continue  the  Embankment  from 
Battersea  Bridge  to  the  camp-shedding  opposite 
Cremorne  Gardens,  on  the  alternative  conditions 
mentioned,  that  they  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the  opinion  submitted  to  the  Board  on  the  17th  of 
May  last — viz.,  that  the  Board  would  not  be  justified 
in  continuing  the  Embankment  as  suggested. 

Ipswini. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  the  chairman  said  he  had  had  under  con- 
sideration the  rules  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Eyton,  architect  for  Argyll-street  School,  in  support 
of  an  application  by  him  for  payment  to  him  of  .0 
per  cent,  upon  the  instalments  paid  to  the  builders, 
or  half  the  commission  on  signing  the  contract  and 
the  remainder  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  anrl  it 
seemed  that  those  rules  supported  the  claim.  The 
rules,  however,  were  not  in  any  way  binding  on  the 
Board.  It  was  agreed  that  X2.5,  5  per  cent,  on  the 
instalment  paid  to  the  builder,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Eyton. 

SiiEi-i-iia.n  — The  Unstone  National  Schools  are 
now  approaching  completion,  the  work  having  been 
pushed  on  with  much  vigour  bj-  the  contr.actors, 
Messrs  Platts  Brothers,  masons,  Dronficld,  and 
Jlessrs  Broomhead,  joiners,  Whiltingtou  Moor. — 
The  propo.scd  new  nation.al  school  at  Coalaston, 
which  will  be  a  neat  structure  of  stone.  'Mil.  by 
4llft.  with  class-room.s,  the  cost  being  upwards  of 
i:400,  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  date.  The  con- 
tractors are  Mr.  ,1.  Tomlinscm,  mason,  and  Jlr. 
James  Bramhall,  joiner,  Dronficld. 

♦ 

WATER   SUPPLY   AND   SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

ROTHERHAM.— At  a  Special  meeting  of  the  Rothor- 
ham  Town  Council  ou  tlie  IKth  inst.,  itwasresidved, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  "  That  all  owners  or 
occupiers  of  property  within  the  borough  of  liother- 
hara  do  amend  their  system  of  drainage  by  having  a 
guUoy  placed  outside  their  premises,  thus  preventing 
tho  sewer  gaxes  from  escaping  inside  their  bouses, 
tlio  object  being  to  make  a  severance  between  the 
Finkstone  and  the  sewer  by  means  of  such  gulley." 
Tho  Mayor  said  ho  had  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Council  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Ilardwicke 
had  told  him  about  the  imperfect  state  of  thodniinagc 
in  a  great  m.any  of  the  houses  lie  visited.  In  some 
of  the  houses  where  typhoid  fever  prevailed  there 
was  no  trap  between  the  sinkstone  and  the  main 
sewer,  and  in  many  ca.scs  where  there  were  traps 
they  were  so  defective  as  to  be  utterly  useless.  The 


screws  that  were  made  for  clearing  out  the  traps 
were  in  some  cases  gone  altogether,  and  there  was, 
lyii  the  whole,  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  the  fever 
in  a  great  m.any  of  tho  houses  where  it  prevailed. 
Therewere  about  1,600  houses  in  the  borough  which 
directly  communicated  with  the  sewers  from  the 
sinkstone.  Undoabtedly  the  typhoid  fever  prevail- 
ing in  the  town  w.as  caused  by  sewer  gases,  and  not 
by  the  water,  which,  on  analysis  by  Mr.  P.aker,  of 
Sheffield,  had  been  found  very  good  and  wholesome. 

The  Constant  Supply  op  Water  for 
London. — This  desideratum,  so  long  talked  of, 
would  appear  to  be  as  f.ar  off  as  ever.  At  a  meeting 
tif  the  S.  Pancnus  Vestry  on  the  l.Sth  inst.,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
further  considered  the  regulations  under  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Act,  1871,  and  the  communications 
from  the  Metropoliiau  Board  of  Works  thereon,  and 
they  recommend. 'd  tliat  it  be  suggested  to  the  Board 
that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  by  them  on 
the  subject  until  some  amendment  had  been  made  in 
the  Act,  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  Boardof  Trade. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Ipswich. — A  very  important  report  has  just  been 
addressed  to  the  Ipswich  Corporation  by  Professor 
Voelcker  upon  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  The  re- 
port summarily  disposes  of  all  the  schemes  that 
liave  been  propovmdcd  for  dealing  with  tho  sewer- 
age problem  in  this  town 'since  the  plan  of  Mr.  Peter 
Bruff  was  submitted  to  the  Corporation  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  seems  probable  that  to  Mr. 
Bruff's  plan  the  authorities  will  have  to  go  back  at 
last.  After  some  general  x'emarks  upon  the  most 
effectual  plan  of  disposing  of  town  sewage.  Dr. 
Voelcker  proceeds  to  give  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  two  samples  of  Ipswich  sewage  which  had  been 
sent  to  him. 


CHIPS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1 1th  inst.,  the  new  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  at  Sutton  Valence  was  opened.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Sulman  &  Rhodes,  architects,  London,  by  Messrs. 
Wright  Brothers  &  Co.,  contractors,  Croydon.  The 
design  is  simple  Gothic ;  it  is  substantially  built  of 
Kentish  rag  stone  with  Bath  stone  facings,  having  a 
spire  about  70ft.  high,  and  will  accommodate  about 
400  worshippers. 

At  a  special  Chapter  held  in  the  Deanery,  Ely,  on 
Wednesday,  the  IStli  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Mr.  John  Bacon,  of 
Ely,  Wiis  appointed  clerk  of  works. 

The  new  (Roman)  Catholic  schools  in  Lawson- 
street,  Middlesbrough,  are  rapidl3'  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  plans  were  prep.ared  by  Messrs. 
Ihmter  &  Carr.  architects,  of  Middlesbrough  \  Mr. 
II.  Hallgate  is  the  builder. 

Another  statue,  one  of  the  works  from  Cyprus, 
says  the  Athcnaium,  has  been  placed  in  the  hall  at 
tho  British  Museum,  near  the  Assyrian  bulls.  The 
case  for  antiquities  of  this  class  is  now  filled  with 
objects  from  the  Laing  collection,  consisting  of 
about  a  score  of  hefids  of  statues,  mostly  of  less  than 
life  size,  and  exhibiting  considerable  differences  in 
execution  and  style,  with  a  common  manner. 

The  Paddington  Vestry  has  decided  to  t.ake  into  its 
own  hands  the  scavenging  and  watering  of  the 
streets  of  the  parish. 

The  three  candidates  presented  by  the  Academic 
des  Beaux  Arts  for  the  office  of  Directors  of  the 
School  of  Rome  arS  MM.  Lcnepveu,  Jouffroy,  and 
Martinet. 

Several  of  the  pinnacles  of  Oriel  College  Chajiel. 
and  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  S.-Iohn's  College  ChaprI, 
(_'ambridge,  were  blown  down  during  the  late  ga!(  s. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  the  well-known  antiquary 
.and  writer  on  the  archa«ilogy  of  art,  is  to  do.scribe, 
for  the  Science  and  Art.  Department,  the  Flemish 
pottery,  ei^als,  Ac,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  municipality  of  Terni  have  proposed  to  erect 
a  nKmument  to  Tacitus  in  their  city,  and  in  1H7.'>  the 
numicipality  of  Cortaldo  intend  to  raise  a  monument 
in  honour  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio. 

A  new  Congregational  (.'hnrch  was  operied  on 
Sunday  at  Hamilton,  N.B.  The  estimated  cost  of 
tlie  building,  which  is  a.  neat  Continental  Gothic 
structure,  with  accommodation  for  3G2  sitters,  is 
between  Xl.oOO  and  4)1,400. 

The  new  hall  in  coiniection  with  the  Melbourno 
Mechanics'  Institute!,  or  Athenaeum,  w.as  opened  by 
the  Governor  of  Victori.a  cm  the  l'.)th  November.  The 
hall  will  seat  1,000  persons  comfortably,  and,  with 
the  cxi'cption  of  the  Town  Hall,  this  is  tho  largest  in 
Midbourne  or  tho  suburb.s.  Tho  cost  of  tho  works 
will  be. £7,000. 

Mr.  George  Smitli,  the  Assyriologist,  is  on  his 
way  to  the  E.ast,  for  tho  purpose  of  making  excava- 
tions at  Nineveh. 

Tho  use  of  tinfoil  for  coTering  walls  has  been 
attracting  some  attention  in  France.  In  the  RcvAif. 
f/chdomarlaire  de  Chimic  Scientiftz/uc  ct  /ndustricllc 
is  an  exhaustire  paper,  by  Daniel  &  Co.,  "  On  the 
Use  of  Tinfoil  Instead  of  Paper  for  Covering  Walls, 
and  on  tho  Process  of  Applying  Colours  to  that 
Material." 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

BlRMlNciiAM.— A  meeting  of  the  master  huilde 
was  held  on  Jlonday  night,  at  the  Acorn  Hotel,  Tempi 
street,  to  take  into  consideration  the  notices  receiv^ 
from  the  men  asking  for  an  alteration  in  the  workir 
rules.  The  men,  in  these  notices,  demand  an  exte] 
sive  rise  of  wages,  and  the  carpenters  and  joine 
require  a  reductian  of  hours  as  well.  These  are  tl 
principal  points,  but  there  are  details  as  to  walkil 
hours,  &c.  At  the  meeting  last  night  the  mast 
builders  agreed  upon  a  new  set  of  rules,  which  th( 
will  issue  as  a  counter  notice.  The  representatives 
both  parties  will  meet  to  discuss  the  points  at  issu 
and  in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  agree,  tl 
dispute  will  be  referred  to  arbitratioh. 

Darwen. — The  quarrymen  of  Darwen  have  sent 
a  demand  to  their  masters  for  an  advance  of  3s,  p( 
week. 

TENDERS. 

Aston  Flasiville.— For  rebmlding  the  nave  and  tow 
of  Aston  Flamville  Church.  Leicestershire.  Mr.  WiUifl; 
Smith,  John-street,  Adelphi,  architect: — 

Law  &  Sons  (accepted) £1235 

Bruntincthokpe,— For  rebuilding  the  parish  church 

Bruntingthorpe,  Leicestershire.    Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Joi 
street,  .\delphi,  architect:^ 

Loveday £18.58  14  2 

Osborne  Brothers 1762    0  0 

Law  &  Sons 1724    8  6 

Herbert 1654    0  0 

Bennett 1582    0  0 

Allen  (accepted) 1580    0  0 

Camden  Town.— For  additions  to  the  Brewery,  Camd 
Town,  for  Messrs.  CJarrett.    Mr.  F.  Peek,  architect : — 

Perrv  &  Co £2200 

Maniey   &  Eogers 2177 

Downs  &  Co 2116 

Newman  &  Mann 1876 

Hereford. — For  the  erection  of  the  Eoss  Board  Schoo 

Hereford.    Mr.  G.  Pearson,  surveyor: — 

Hawkins £fi900    0    0 

Spring 6592     0    0 

Edwards   &  Hine 56S0    0    0 

Kemp 5199    0    0 

Jones  &  Son 6300    0    0 

Meredith 6272    0    0 

Grifflths 6270    0    0 

Clutterbuok 4994  10    0 

Everal 4984    0    0 

Welsh 4970    0    0 

Coleman  Brothers 49.31    0    0 

Bowers 4097    0    0 

KlNOSWOOD  Warren.— For  the  erection  of  stable  bull 

ings  at  Klngswood  Warren,  Surrey,    Mr.  WiUiam  Smit 

John-street,  Adelphi.  architect; — 

Riiymont £1520 

Brown 150O 

;Manley  &   Rogers 1464 

Wagner 1400 

Potter  &  Ferrige  (accepted) 1346 

Newport  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  new  schools 
Cwmbran,  near  Newport,  Mon.    Mr.  Lansdowne,  Ne^ 
port,  architect: — 

Jones .£3290 

Parry  &  Son 2750 

Bevan  &  Son 2-570 

Linden  2400 

Miles 2382 

Parlltt 2250 

Christopher  (too  late) 1872 

South  Shields.— For  fltting  up  the  Free  Librar; 
Borough  of  South  Shields,  with  pitch-pine  book-case 
counters,  &c..  and  altering  and  extending  lavatory,  w.cfi 
&c.    Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  borough  surveyor: — 

Library      Lavatory 
Fittings.  &c. 

£  £ 

Suddards 2S.i    95 

Chapman 257    — 

Scott  &  Co 250    120 

Nichol 235    118 

Purvis 215    9:)* 

Fisburn 200     106 

Harwood  183*  110 

•  Accepted. 

■Weston-super-Mark.— For  new  sewer  fromClaremor 
to  Orchard-street,  Weston-super-Mare,  for  tho  Drainog 
Committee: — 

Ritson £5440    0    0 

Noave&Sons 1.39118    0 

Harvey  &  Son 4260    0    0 

Stradling  &  Son 3995  15    0 

Morrywear 3825    0    0 

Taylor 3245    0    0 

Hando  (accepted) 3150    0    0 

Wolverhampton. — For  erecting  governor's  house  ftni 
porter's  lodge,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians : — 

Nelson   ilHO    0    0 

Sansom 1085    0    0 

lleans 1035    0    0 

Gough I0-'6    0    0 

Collins  inw   0   0 

Groves  (accepted) 0"'J    3    0 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Apents.— Ri'"Fm( 
SLATES— Bangor,  Blue,  Ued.aud  l!i-ccn.  Bhie.  Porlmaioc 
and  Whitland  Ahboy  (Irccn.  The  new  "Permanent' 
Orcen,  weigtit  the  same  as  Bangor  and  uniformity  0 
cleavage  equal.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
pieces.  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves.  Rant'cs.  am 
Builders'  IronmonRery.  A.  «  O.'s  SPECIAL  RED  KIDO' 
TILES.  Largo  Show  of  all  Goods  at  14  and  l-'i.  Bra 
street,  St.  Mary  Axo,  Lon<Ion.  EC.  Drawings  and  Pricol 
upon  application  accompanying  trade  card. 
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